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THE  6BEAT  FAHILT  AND  PLANTATION  MEDICINE! 

WRIGHT'S  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  PILLS. 

Thia  hicUy  valuibk  preparation,  eateamed  above  every  oCba;:  art{cl«  of  tho  kJtul  at  the  Nortb,  has  been  latterly  le- 
quirfog  a  lifca  celebrity  at  tbe  South  and  Soutbweit.  It  is  a  vtrictly  original  €ompo»iiion.  and  bases  its  claims  npon  its 
intrioaic  meriuii  as  adapted  to  the  varied  requirements  of  the  human  system.  In  fact  it  has  been  justly  styled 
"  Nature*!  own  Remedy,"  since  the  Pills,  io  their  operaiiun,  onswer  precisely  the  indicationa  which  Nature  points  oat. 
They  poseeM  the  merit,  also,  of  being  entirely  free  from  mercury,  and  all  mineral  admixture  whatever. 

Intha  fevers  and  other  complsints  incident  to  southern  and  southwestern  life,  theise  PilU  are  unsurpassed  in  effi- 
cacy, Thejr  have  cured  YELLOW  FEVEE  alter  every  other  remedy  had  fniled.  They  have  broken  up  the  AGUE 
and  BILIOUS  FEVEE  in  all  their  forms.  They  are  thoroughly  anti  bilious  in  their  action ;  in  whatever  shape  it  may 
present  itself,  powerful  for  good  and  yet  Innocent  of  injury. 

If  resorted  to  in  time,  this  medicine  will  be  found  lo  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  family  and  Plantation.  For 
FEMALES  at  certain  seasons,  there  is  none  E^uperinr,  if  indeed  there  be  any  equal  to  it  Even  for  CHILDEEN  afflict- 
ed with  any  of  tho  prevalent  disorders,  n  trial  of  it  will  suffice  to  place  it  upon  the  moat  favorable  footing  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  concerned. 

Spacowill  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  numerous  testimonials  received  by  tho  proprietor.  He  therefore 
subjoins  only  two  or  three  of  them,  the  first  of  which  w*s  received  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  1819,  while  the  Yellow  Fever  was 
quUe  provaleut,  and  is  eigncd,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  HIGHEST  MEDICAL  AUTHOEITIES  of  that  city. 

TRANSLATION. 
.  Wo,  the  ttuderkigned,  licensed  Physicians  in  and  for  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  do  hereby  certify,  that  we  have  lued 
Dr*  W«  Wriglil's  Indina  Tractable  Pillii»  bought  of  Mr.  Felix  Rovira,  A?eot  in  this  city,  and  having  ap* 
plied  said  Pills  to  cure  the  difierout  diseases  for  which  they  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Wright,  we  have  found  them  tn 
every  respect  satisfactory,  and  we  thet«fore  recommend  the  use  of  said  Pills  to  every  person  in  this  repnblie  whoever 
may  bo  auffering  from  any  of  the  maladiea  for  which  their  use  is  recommended  by  toe  iuventor  of  said  Pills. — And  in 
order  that  the  present  certificate  nay  be  used  as  convenient  to  the  parties,  we  havesigned  it  in  Vera  Cruz,  this  lOthday 
of  August,  1849.  (Signed,)  George  G  a idan,  Naxcel  UotaX). 

Extractof  a  louer  f^om  the  editor  of  the  Greouville  Mountaineer,  S.  C,  received  durinc  the  Mexican  war  : 

Da.  W.  Wrigiit— Dfar  Sir  :  *  *  'A  week  or  two  ago  I  sent  vou  a  Mountaineer^  containing  a  letter  from 
one  ofour  Volunteers  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  which  he  pavs  WRIGHT'S  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  PILI^  under 
all  the  cireum«tance{i,  the  higbe*t  meed  of  praise  I  have  ever  known  a  medicine  to  receive.  The  Volunteer,  William 
W.  Goodlett,  Em].,  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  standing— an  accompl'ished  and  well  educated  man,  and  was  recently  High 
Sheriff  of  this  di»trict.  By  one  of  your  advertisements  in  a  Charleston  paprr,  I  happened  to  notice  the  location  of  your 
office,  and  thought  you  might  extract  an  article  of  some  value  in  regard  to  your  medicine,  therefore  I  sent  the  paper. 

The  following  ir  an  extract  from  tho  letter  referred  to  above  : 

•*  My  health  is  szry  fast  imprnring.  I  procorcd,  a  few  days  ago,  some  of  Db.  WrightV  Indian  Vfgf.tablb  Pills, 
and  they  have  acted  on  mj  system  like  magic  I*' 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Judge  Dutton,  late  editor  of  tho  '*  Ibcrvillian,"  Pluqucminr,  La. 

Db.  Wrioiit— Okar  Sir  :  '  *  *  There  is  a  great  call  for  your  useful  medicine  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Two  years  ago  1  took  a  few  dozen  from  Mr.  Bronsema,  your  Agent  in  New-Orleaus,  for  my  own  use.  But,  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  in  the  neighborhood.  I  waa  importuned  for  them  till  there  was  none  lell ;  and  one  person,  to  whom  I  gave 
up  one  half  dozen  boxes  for  $1  25, 1  found  seiliug  them  out  again,  qa  a  special  favor,  at  eeVF.XTY-Fivt:  cc^rrs  a  box  t 

The  genuine  may  be  had  of  J.  Weight  &  Co.,  Chartres-st,  and  A.  BKONSESf.  74  Cam  p-?lreet,  New-Orleans ;  M 
BooLLKM^^T.  Mobile;  Havilaxo,  IIarrol  *^Co.,  Charleston;  and  by  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the  United 
Htates  and  Canada^.    Principal  office,  to  which  all  comniunicaitoai  must  bs  addressed,  IGO  Race  street,  Philadelphia.- 

TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

KTABLISHED  1842,  BF  A.  F.  JAMES,  CITY  OF  GAIV£STON. 

CAfiTALiSTS  and  others  wishing  to  make  investments,  can  always  find  at  this  oflRce  a  list  of  improved 
«nd  unimproved  Ileal  Estate  for  sale,  consisting  of  building  lots  suitable  for  stotes  and  private  residences ; 
also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  rcisiJencea  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyancing,  and  all  other  instruments  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neatly  drawn  on 
fiaper  or  on  parchment 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  practicable.  Title-papers,  and  other  instru- 
ments, recorded  in  any  of  the  record  offices  througliout  the  stiie. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfully  executed.  Sugar  and  cotton  plantationn, 
and  animproved  lands  in  various  acctions  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and 
against  pnvate  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The  payment  of  taxes  in  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  carefully  attendeii  to;  and  property  which  may  have  been  sold  for  taxes  in  thesovenl  caun- 
ties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  with  tlie  orifjinal  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  ibis  office  ; 
'nd  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  granted  by  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Kepublio 
*  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the  General  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  the  last  eleven  yettrs,  daring 

of  which  time  be  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe  him  well  qualified,  and 
mjnd  him  to  such  as  require  the  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  fullest  con- 
nay  be  reposed. 

WARD  HILL.  Prendent  \  M.  B.  MENARD,  PresideiU 

Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Galveston  City  Company. 

^ES,  U.  8.  M.  JOHN  0.  WATROUS, 

I  Judge  of  the  DUt.  Court  of  the  U,  S. 
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ART.   I.-TEHUANTEPEO   AND   ITS    TITLE. 


As  the  great  problem  of  a  direct  transit 
to  the  South  Sea  approaches  solution,  it 
has  encountered  political  obstacles  more 
formidable  perhaps  than  the  natural  bar- 
riers which  hare  so  long  impeded  its 
compIetiofL 

The  Whitney  scheme,  indorsed  by  more 
than  twenty  states,  seems,  to  have  been 
sapeneded  by  a  new  design,  founded  upon 
somewhat  the  same  basis. 

The  St  Louis  and  Pacific  Rail-road 
protests  against  the  partiality  of  Congress, 
m  bestowmg  upon  Atlantic  interests  that 
patronage  which  should  be  rather  applied 
to  interior  enterprises. 

The  Southwestern  Rail-road  to  Cali- 
fornia, projected  to  unite  an  important 
system  at  El  Paso,  has  found  embarrass- 
ment in  the  right  of  "agreement"  re- 
served by  Mexico,  and  m  the  physi- 
cal obstsudes  interposed  by  the  initial 
point  proposed  by  the  boundary  commis- 
sion. 

The  Nicara^a  transit  route  has  been 
impeded  by  the  intri^es  of  its  enemies 
and  the  dissensions  of  its  friends. 

TheTehuantepec  enterprise,  having  en- 
countered foreign  and  domestic  opposition 
of  the  most  formidable  character,  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  an  appreciation  at  the  hands  of 
the  American  people,  which  will  secure 
its  successful  prosecution. 

There  ought  plainly  to  be  no  rivalry 
amongst  ihe  I^mian  and  Continental 
crossings  referred  to — ^they  will  all  be 
temporarily  or  permanently  necessary. 
They  are  so  distant  from  each  other  that 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  dis- 
tant regions  cannot  be  condemned  to  em- 
ploy any  one  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
uie  rest.  The  foreign  and  interior  com- 
merce will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  em- 
ployment for  titiem  all. 
Instead  of  one  arrogant  monopoly,  fat- 
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tened  by  exactions  upon  the  world^  there 
must  be  various  ways  of  communication 
affording  facilities  adequate  to  any  de^ee 
of  intercourse,  and  a  ssilutary  competition 
promoting  the  common  prosperity.  To 
effect  the  construction  of  these  principal 
connections  with  the  Pacific,  will  require 
the  co-operation'of  every  influence,  social, 
moral  and  political.  Some  of  them  are 
stupendous  structures  and  must  encounter 
great  physical  difficulties.  They  will  re- 
quire time,  labor,  and  money.  But  by  har- 
monious perseverance  they  can  all  be 
executed.  They  should  he  favored  by 
the  government  in  every  legitimate  man- 
ner; for  their  completion  will  assure  to 
the  United  States  an  easy  supremacy  in 
the  great  contest  for  the  <jontrol  of  the 
Pacific  trade,  and  a  perpetual  union  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states.  To 
the  South  the  construction  of  some  of  these 
works  will  be  of  the  highest  political  and 
commercial  consequence.  The  Tehuan- 
tepec  and  Gila  routes  will  turn  through 
the  southern  states  the  precious  commo- 
dities of  Pacific  commerce  that  now  go 
around  their  coast  Thejr  will  place  them 
in  comparative  juxtaposition  with  the  com- 
mon territory,  and  insure  a  participation 
in  the  influences  that  govern  it. 

The  position  of  the  Tehuantepeo  enter- 
prise having  been  placed  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  government  beyond  the  pale 
of  negotiation,  and  an  alternative  of  the 
most  serious  character  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  Mexico,  it 
becomes  important  to  review  the  historical 
progress  of  a  measure  of  such  import- 
ance, and  to  place  the  American  public 
in  possession  of  the  points  involved  m  con* 
troversy. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  The  character  and  value  of  tho 
Garay  grant 


Tehzumtqffec  and  its  T\tle. 


2.  That  Mexico  has  unjustly  confiscat- 
ed the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

3.  That  Uie  United  States  ought  to  enforce 
the  specific  execution  of  the  Garay  OTant. 

For  this  purpose  a  short  recital  of  pre- 
liminary arents  will  become  necessary. 

The  government  of  Mexico,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1842,  made  a  grant  of  the  right 
of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
to  Don  Jose  de  Oaray.  It  also  granted 
certain  public  lands  and  personal  fran- 
chises to  colonists  of  nations  in  amity 
with  Mexico.  This  grant  was  bv  various 
deeds  of  assignment  transferrea  to  John 
Schneider  k  Co.,  and  Manning  &  Mc- 
Kintosh,  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  during  the  year  1849  conveyed 
by  absolute  deeds  to  Peter  A.  Hargous, 
of  New-York. 

It  was  subsequently  conveyed  by  Peter 
A.  Hargous  to  an  association,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  resided  principally  in  New- 
Orleans.  In  1851,  the  governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  signed  a 
convention  upon  the  subject  of  a  right  of 
way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

This  convention  having  been  submitted, 
according  to  its  terms,  to  the  holder  of  the 
Garay  grant,  P.  A.  Hargous,  received  liis 
assent  and  the  signature  of  both  govern- 
ments in  February,  1851. 

In  May,  1851,  the  Congress  of  Mexico 
declared  tho  title  of  Garay  void,  for  want 
of  authority  in  the  administration  of  Salas, 
which,  by  decree  of  5th  November,  1846, 
granted  its  extension. 

In  April,  1852,  the  Convention  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  of  Mexico^  and 
rejected. 

In  July,  1852,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  communicated  to  Congress 
the  documents  of  title,  and  the  accompany- 
ing correspondence ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
August,  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reported  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
Garay  grant 

The  most  authentic  exposition  of  the 
Mexican  argument  will  be  found  in  a 
document  entitled,  "A  Statement  of  the 
rights  and  just  reasons,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States,  for  not  recognizing  either  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  privilege  granted  Don 
Jose  de  Garay  for  the  opening  of  a  line  of 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seas,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec, or  the  legjality  of  the  cessions  which 
he  made  of  said  privilege  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America.^' 


The  Government  of  Mexico,  having 
signed  the  Tehuantepec  Treaty,  publish- 
ed this  Statement  as  an  appeal  addressed 
to  the  foreign  diplomatic  circle.  This 
occa^oned  an  indignant  remonstrance 
from  the  American  Minister,  as  ^  an  act 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy." The  Statement  was  then  re-pub- 
lished in  New- York,  and  circulated 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  displays  neither  the  dignity  nor  jus- 
tice of  a  state  paper ;  an  eoc-parte  apology 
for  a  pre-determinate  conclusion,  it  ap- 
peals to  prejudice  rather  dian  reason.  It 
assumes  for  Mexico  absolute  integrity. 
It  imputes  to  those  who  resist  her  purposes 
systematic  fraud.  It  avows  the  most  ab- 
ject weakness,  and  implores  the  aid  of 
others,  yet  contends  that  those  who  have 
expended  money  in  developing  the  con- 
fiscated property,  deserve  no  mercy  for 
their  misfortunes,  and  no  indemnit]^^  for 
their  loss.  To  fulfil  the  universal  pmlan- 
thropy  (rfits  professions,  Mexico  oners  all 
maiikind  crossing  the  isthmus  to  the  high- 
est bidder :  and  to  mark  her  detestation 
of  '^speculators"  and  "mercenary  tra- 
ders," seizes  without  compensation  the 
property  of  others,  and  applies  its  results 
to  replenish  her  exnausted  cofiers.  If  we 
add,  that  the  Statement  professes  an  exclu- 
sive knowledge  of  facte,  with  a  peculiar 
purity  of  purpose,  it  requires  but  the  siff- 
nature  of  Anibrose  De  Lamela  to  make  it 
a  homily  every  way  worthy  that  accom- 
plished divine. 

Before  replying  to  the  positions  main- 
tained in  this  document  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  American  holders  of  the  grant 
have  never  admitted  that  the  validity  of 
th^ir  title  depended  upon  the  legality  of 
any  specific  administration  of  the  Grovera- 
ment  of  Mexico. 

They  have  never  permitted  themselves 
to  be  enticed  or  driven  from  the  impreg- 
nable ground  taken  by  Mr.  Webster: 

That  their  title  having  been  granted  by 
a  de  facto  government,  as  citizens  of  a 
foreign  country  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  consistency  of  that  government 
with  the  principles  upon  which  it  had 
been  ostensibly  ibunded. 

In  support  of  this  position,  they  cited 
the  policy  of  the  American  Government, 
announced  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  Governeur  Morris,  quoted  Mr. 
Buchanan's  instructions  to  Mr.  Trist,  to 
treat  even  with  "  a  dictator  who  had  sub- 
verted the  constitution  of  1824,  and  ac- 
quired supreme  power,  whose  ratification 
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of  the  treiM^,  widioat  iihe  prenons  appro- 
batioa  of  the  general  Congress,  would  be 
sttfficient^' 

They  ar^ed  that  they  were  purchasers 
without  notice  of  the  title  alleged  to  be  de- 
fectiye,  and  that  the  example  of  their 
government  was  sufficient  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

The  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  is  not  therefore  admitted 
to  be  material  to  the  validity  of  American 
title,  but  is  intended  to  show  that  the 
eoofiscation  of  the  property,  by  the 
Mexican  Crovemment,  is  unjustifiable 
upon  any  grounds  whatsoever. 

It  will,  we  think,  result  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  controversy : 

1.  That  the  grant  to  Garay  is  valid  and 
binding  upon  Mexico. 

2.  That  it  has  been  legally  acquired 
by  American  citizens.   ' 

3.  That  the  confiscation  of  the  grant  by 
Mexico  was  mercenary  and  unjust. 

4.  That  private  right,  and  the  interest 
of  Ae  American  people,  require  the  spe- 
cific enforcement  of  the  grant. 

The  first  proposition  advanced  by  the 
Mexican  argument  is — 

That  the  charter  of  1st  of  March,  1842, 
was  granted  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, under  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  sub- 
ject to  the  ri^ht  of  Congress  to  revise  it. 

To  maintam  this  proposition,  the  argu- 
ment represents  that  tne  administration 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  which  in- 
tervened between  the  grant  of  the  char- 
ter and  ils  repeal,  in  May,  1851,  was  con- 
tinuous and  legal. 

To  our  reading,  no  period  of  Mexican 
history  is  more  marked  with  misrule  and 
anarchy.  There  was  scarcely  a  stable — 
never,  according  to  republican  doctrine, 
a  constitutional  government. 

A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  year  1841. 
Valencia,  Minon,  Bassadre,  Paredes,  Lom- 
bardini,  headed  the  insurgents.  General 
Valencia,  with  1200  men,  and  nearly  all 
the  heavy  artillery,  bombs,  and  munitions 
of  war,  held  the  castle  of  Mexico. 

President  Bustamente  defended  the 
palace  with  a  body  of  troops,  whilst  Arista 
and  other  partisan  officers  sustained  the 
k        Government  in  the  provinces. 

Paredes  marched  on  Mexico  from 
Guadalajara,  and  Santa  Anna  advanced 
from  Vera  Cruz  as  a  mediator  between  the 
belligerents. 

The  American  Minister,  Mr.  Ellis,  re- 
presents, in  his  dispatches,  that  these  fac- 
tioaaries  fought  in  the  streets  of  Mexico, 


until  the  destraotion  of  life  and  proper^ 
compelled  the  citizens  to  interpose.  This 
was  efiected  by  the  convention  of  Estan- 
zuela,  and  soon  after  the  Bases  of  Taou- 
baya  was  adopted  by  the  officers. 

The  truce  between  the  combatants  thus 
terminated  in  a  treaty. 

On  the  7th  October,  1841,  General 
Santa  Anna  appointed  av  representative 
council,  composed  of  two  members  fromt 
each  department. 

On  the  10th  October,  1841,  he  tooklhe 
oath  of  office  under  the  Bases  of  Tacu- 
baya. 

jburing  the  year  1842,  an  extraordinary 
Congress  assembled.  "In  December, 
1842,^'  says  the  historian,  "after  the  a^ 
sembly  had  made  two  efibrts  to  form  a 
constitution,  suitable  to  the  country  and 
to  the  cabinet.  President  Santa  Anna,  in 
spite  of  his  professed  submission  to  the 
national  will,  suddenly  and  unauthorized-* 
ly  dissolved  Congress. 

"  The  event,  (the  disperaon  of  Congress,) 
says  the  American  minister,  was  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  military  processicm 
through  the  streets  of  Mexico.  It  marched 
by  my  door,  and  I  cannot  express  my 
feelings  when  I  saw  the  ignorant  and  de* 
based  soldiery,  headed  by  their  officers^ 
who,  as  to  the  true  principles  of  a  govern- 
ment calculated  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  were  little  better  informed. 
Thus  celebrating  the  triumph  of  brute  force 
over  the  will  of  the  people  fairly  ex- 
pre&sedP^ 

Santa  Anna  was  then  "clothed  with  a 
power  without  limit,  and  was  sustained 
by  a  powerful  army."t  A  dispute  sub- 
sequently arose  about  the  extent  of  his 
powers. 

The  6th  article  of  the  Bases  directed 
the  Provisional  President  to  answer  for 
his  acts  before  the  first  constitutional 
Congress.  Santa  Anna  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  a  decree  his  version  of  his  own 
authority :  he  declared  that  his  responsi* 
bility  was  merely  "one  of  opinion" — that 
"  the  contracts  made  by  the  Provisional 
GU)vernment  were  inviolable,  and,  in  short 
could  be  only  derogated  in  the  terms  ana 
requisites  established  in  the  Organic 
Bases." 

But  the  American  minister  says :  "  A 
provisional  government  was  organized  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  array,  assembled  at  Tacu- 
baya, a  village  three  miles  from  Mexico." 

l&Y  the  7th  article  of  the  Provisional 

*  Hon.  W.  Thompson, 
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^ovemmeot,  (as  he  understood  it)  Santa 
Anna  was  invested  in  effect  witn  abso- 
lute power.  This  provisional  ^vemment 
was  to  last  until  a  new  constitution  was 
formed,  and  the  government  should  be 
organized  under  it. 

The  American  minister  then  regarded 
Santa  Anna  as  a  dictator  in  possession  of 
supreme  power.  But,  according  to  ano- 
ther historian,*  as  soon  as  the  constitu- 
ticmal  Congress  had  been  dispersed,  "  no- 
thing then  remained  save  to  allow  the  Dic- 
tator nimself  to  frame  the  orcanio  law,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  appointed  a  junta  of  no- 
tables, who  proclaimed  on  the  13th  June, 
1843,  an  instrument  which  never  took  the 
name  of  a  constitution,  but  bore  the  mon- 
grel title  of  'Bases  of  the  Political  Or- 
ganization of  the  Mexican  Rejpublic' " 

Thus  terminated  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya 
—a  truce  between  military  aspirants. 
Owing  its  authority  to  the  "  army  of  ope- 
rations'' of  Santa  Anna,  it  was  naturally 
violated  and  pe  rverted.  Santa  Anna  h  eld 
Ae  charter  of  his  own  powers,  and  desig- 
nated the  ejctent  of  his  own  authority. 

The  substitution,  then,  of  a  ''bases  of 
organization.''  prepared  by  a  junta  ap- 
pomted  by  Santa  Anna,  was  the  consum- 
mation of  a  revolution. 

The  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  except  so  far  as 
Santa  Anna  chose  to  derive  supreme 
authority  from  it,  was  thus  abrogated. 

At  the  close  of  the  vear  1844,  a  new 
revolution  overturned  the  government  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  on  the  14th  January, 
1845,  he  finally  fell. 

This  Congress  of  1845  then  contradicted 
Santa  Anna's  version  of  his  own  powers, 
and  declared  that  all  his  acts  were  subject 
to  their  revision.  The  dictator  had  been 
supreme.  He  had  fallen  from  power,  and 
his  enemies  reversed  his  decisions.  Here 
was  anarchy,  usurpation  and  revolt,  in 
formal  succession.  The  "Statement" 
subsequently  says,  that  a  decree  of  the 
28th  December,  1843,  extending  for  one 
year  the  charter  of  Garay,  required  the 
confirmation  of  Congress,  and  adds — "  so 
that  if  the  Congress  or  government,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  had  dis- 
proved it,  Garay  would  have  lost  all  his 
rights,  as  would  have  been  also  equally 
the  case  if  the  Congress  had  disapproved 
the  concession  (the  charter)  itself." 

If  the  charter  of  Garay  was  subject  to 
the  revision  of  the  first  constitutional  Con- 
gress that  assembled  after  the  Bases  of 
Tacubaya,  then  the  communication  of  all 
^  *  Mayer. 


the  acts  of  the  Provisiotml  Qovenunent 
by  President  H^errera  must  have  inclnded 
it ;  and  if  the  "  first  constitutional  Coa- 
gross"  did  not  rescind  the  charter,  no 
other  Congress  can. 

But  the  Bases  Organicas  was  the  law  of 
file  land  from  fiie  date  of  its  adoption, 
June^  1843.  It  contained  the  following 
provision : 

"  No  retrospective  law,  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,  shall  be 
passed." 

The  charter  to  Garay  was  a  contract 
of  the  most  solemn  character  between  the 
government  and  mntee. 

Not  only  was  Mexico  prohibited  from 
passing  any  retrospective  law,  impairing 
ner  obligations  by  the  terms  of  her  own  writ- 
ten constitution,  but  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  ''he  who  has  mme  a  proinise 
to  any  one  has  conferred  on  him  a  right 
to  require  the  thing  promised — conse- 
quently, not  to  keep  a  perfect  promise  is 
to  violate  the  rights  of  another,  and  is  as 
manifest  an  injustice  as  to  despoil  a  man 
of  his  property."  Yet  to  show  that  the 
right  of  retrospection,  claimed  by  the 
Congress  of  1845,  could  not  have  enured 
to  the  Congress  of  1851.  we  pursue  our 
review  of  the  history  of  tnat  period. 

"On  the  30th  of  December,  1845,  Pre- 
sident Herrera,  who  anxiously  desired  to 
avoid  bloodshed^  resigned  the  executive 
chair  to  Paredes.  raredes  overthrew 
the  government,  and  acquired  supreme 
power."* 

Here  again  the  government  changed 
its  character  by  revolution.  Here  was  an- 
other chasm  between  the  Bases  of  Tacu- 
baya and  the  Congress  of  1851 . 

During  the  government  of  Paredes,  the 
period  within  which  Garay  was  required 
to  prosecute  the  construction  of  the  way  of 
communication  expired. 

He  applied  to  Congress  for  an  extension 
of  his  term.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  a  bill,  which  was  pending  upon  the 
favorable  report  of  a  committee  in  the 
senate,  when  another  revolution  drove 
Paredes  from  power,  dispersed  the  Con- 
gress, and  established  Salas  the  supreme 
dictator  of  the  republic. 

Salas  having  convened  Congress  by 
proclamation,  the  constitution  of  1824  was, 
with  certain  amendments,  adopted.  He 
then  resigned. 

The  Congress  of  1851,  owing  its  autho- 
rity to  the  amended  constitution  of  1824, 
clainu^  under  the  Bases  of  Tacuba3ra,  a 
*M«yer. 
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nght  to  repeal   the  charter  <tf  Garay, 
granted  nearly  ten  years  before. 

The  diMpraeeiiil  scenes  of  nsorpatioa 
and  anarchy  which  continued  for  ten 
years,  woola  have  filled  the  hearts  of 
most  patriots  with  despair  for  the  destinies 
of  their  country.  But  the  Me  xican  states- 
man, to  whose  argument  we  have  replied, 
seems  to  consider  them  as  but  temporary 
interruptions  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  de- 
signate '^  constitutional  order." 

Disguised  under  terms  of  historical 
courtesy,  the  sanguinary  reyolution  that 
threatened  the  capital  with  destruction, 
was  a  political  difficulty  adjusted  by  a 
conyention  amongst  the  disputants. 

The  decree  of  Santa  Anna,  defining  his 
own  powers,  was  illegal ;  but  the  Con- 
gress^ which  owed  its  authority  to  his  re- 
ToJntionary  orerthrow,  restored  the  '^con- 
stitntional  order''  by  contradicting  his 
definition. 

The  interlude  of  ciyii  war,  the  flight, 
capture  and  expulsion  of  successive  dic- 
tators, the  exactions  and  oppressions  of 
the  government,  the  social  disorgani- 
sation, with  its  daily  robberies  and  mur- 
ders, all  consequent  upon  ten  years  of 
revolution,  are  all  omitted  bytms  poUte 
hiitorian. 

The  ''suspension  of  the  constitutional 
mie,''  is  the  term  by  which  he  expresses 
the  destruction  of  <me  form  of  government 
and  the  adoption  of  another. 

''An  interruption,  occasioned  by  politi- 
cal circumstances,"  is  the  periphrasis 
which  implies  the  irruption  of  Paredes. 
and  the  violent  dispersion  of  the  national 
legislature. 

The  "general  act  of  the  army"  makes 
a  very  stable  government,  "implicitly 
confirmed^'  by  a  Ongress  permitted  to 
assemble  nearly  a  year  afterwards. 

A  "fresh  poutical  emergency"  charac- 
terizes a  total  change  in  the  administra- 
ti<Hi  of  the  government 

How  tenderly  the  historian  walks  over 
&e  volcanic  ashes  of  a  political  eruption ! 
To  have  derived  a  knowledge  of  Mexican 
history  from  no  other  source,  the  reader 
would  infer  that  the  period  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made  was  one  of  un- 
broken and  prosperous  tranquillity,  unless 
when  some  ambitious  insurgent  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment  the  calm  current  of 
"  constitutional  order,"  which  was  imme- 
diately restored  by  the  energy  of  the  go- 
yemment,  or  the  contrition  of  the  of- 
fender. 


We  will  add,  however,  a  summary  of 
the  political  events  which  are  dispatched 
with  such  composure. 

1.  The  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  September, 
1841. 

2.  The  meeting  of  the  extraordinary 
Congress  convened  to  report  a  constitu- 
tion under  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  June, 
1842. 

3.  The  dispersion  of  the  extraordinary 
Congress,  by  Santa  Anna,  December, 
1842. 

4.  The  appointment  by  Santa  Anna  of 
a  Junta  of  £lotables. 

5.  The  proclamation  of  the  Bases  Of- 
ganicas  reported  by  them,  June  13, 1843. 

6.  The  deposition  and  capture  of  the 
President  by  Congress,  January,  1845. 

7.  The  appointment  of  Herrera  Presi- 
dent 

8.  The  fiorcible  seizure  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Paredes,  Juiy,fl846. 

9.  The  revolution  of  the  citadel^  and 
the  forcible  occupation  of  the  government 
by  Salas,  Augus^  1846. 

10.  The  proclamation  by  Salas  of  the 
constitution  of  1824,  with  a  reservation  of 
paramount  authori^  to  the  jdan  of  the 
citadel,  22d  August,  1846. 

11.  The  adoption  of  the  amended  con- 
stitution of  1824,  December,  1840. 

12.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Salas. 
This  is  a  catalogue  of  radical  changes 

within  seven  years  which  would  last  an 
ordinary  people  more  than  a  century ;  and 
if  the  assertion  of  the  Mexican  argument 
be  correct^  that  whilst  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  violently  overthrown  its  obliga- 
tions subsist,  no  human  ingenuity  could 
explain  the  complicated  allegiance  due 
to  so  many  contiadictory  and  coofiicting 
forms  of  rule. 

All  this  sophistry,  however,  has  been 
employed  to  exonerate  Mexico  from  com- 
pliance with  one  covenant  It  might, 
with  the  same  justice,  be  employed  to 
cancel  any  debt,  or  repeal  any  engage- 
ment incurred  within  the  period  referred 
to.  Revolutions  would  thus  be  made  a 
source  of  profit,  since  a  government  might 
repudiate  all  Dad  contracts,  and  insist 
upon  all  good  ones.  But  how  are  those 
vmo  suffer  from  the  acts  of  an  illegal 
government  to  obtain  redress  ? 

From  the  foresoing  recital  of  historical 
events,  we  think  the  first  proposition  of 
the  Mexican  argument  has  been  refuted, 
and  that  it  has  ^en  made  evident 

1.  That  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya  was 
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ridated  by  the  nsurpation  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  superseded  by  the  ''Bases  Organicas,'' 
which  constituted  for  some  years  the  rule 
of  government. 

2.  That  the  Congress  of  1845  had  no 
right  to  revise  the  acts  of  the  government 
of  Santa  Anna,  because  it  was  not  the 
"firsi  constitutional  Congress*'  after  the 
Bases  of  Tacubaya,  and  because  it  derived 
its  authority  not  from  le^^l  succession,  but 
from  successful  revolution. 

3.  That,  if  the  Congress  of  1845  had  a 
right  of  revision,  it  was  exercised  in  the 
communication  by  President  Herrera,  of 
all  the  acts  of  the  government  of  Santa 
Anna. 

4.  That  four  violent  and  radical  subver- 
sions of  the  existing  forms  of  m>vemment 
having  intervened  between  Uie  Bases  of 
Tacnbaya  and  the  Con&^ress  of  1851, 
that  Congress  could  not  nave  inherited 
from  the  Bases  any  right  of  revision,  or 
any  authority  whatsoever. 

Having  attempted  to  establish  the  right 
of  Congress  to  repeal  the  acts  of  a  preced- 
ing administration,  the ''Statement^'  main- 
tarns  the  legality  of  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, adopted  2d  May,  1851,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"The  decree  of  the  5th  November, 
1846,  is  declared  null  and  insubsistent,  as 
the  powers  with  which  the  provisional 
government  of  that  period  were  invested 
were  insuflBcient  to  dictate  it'' 

The  decree  of  the  5th  November,  1846, 
is  that  granted  by  Salas  during  his  dicta- 
torship, extending  the  term  within  which 
Garay  might  continue  the  prosecution  of 
his  enterprise. 

Passing  by  for  the  present  the  consi- 
deration of  the  obvious  illegality  of  this 
resolution  which  confiscates  private  pro- 
perty without  an  adjudication,  and  repeals 
a  contract  made  in  solemn  form  by  the 
government,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  allegation :  that  the  President  Salas 
had  no  authority  to  grant  an  extension  of 
the  charter  of  Garay. 

The  character  of  the  powers  of  Salas 
will  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  nar- 
rative. He  came  in,  by  the  act  of  the 
army,  and  forced  his  predecessor,  Pare- 
de&  to  surrender  the  authority  which  he 
haa  usurped.  The  proclamation  by  the 
army  of  uie  plan  of  the  citadel  announced 
the  anarchy  that  had  reigned  since  the 
year  1835.  It  proposed  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution,  acceptable  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple. For  this  purpose^  it  directed  the  caill  of 


a  Congress,  charged  with  the  doty  of  re- 
porting such  a  constitution.  Dunng  the 
mterval  which  elaped,  '^Jos6  Mariano 
de  Sala^  General  ot  Brigade,  and  in  com- 
mand ot  the  Liberating  Anny  of  the  re- 
public," exercised  the  supreme  executive 
power.* 

The  "  Statement,"  in  attempting  to  limit 
the  powers  of  Salads,  quotes  from  the  plan 
of  the  citadel  to  prove  that  he  was  only 
authorized  to  adopt  "such  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  urgent  and  necessary,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  national 
aag." 

The  plan  of  the  citadel  does  not  define 
the  powers  of  the  president,  nor  did  it  pro- 
vide for  his  appointment  The  3d  article 
provides  that  "until  the  sovereign  Con- 
gress shall  nave  met  and  prescribed 
all  that  shall  be  convenient  for  the  war, 
it  shall  be  the  especial  [precisa]  duty  of  the 
executive  to  dictate  such  measures  as 
shall  be  urgent  and  necessary  to  sustain, 
with  honor,  the  national  flag,  and  to  comr 
ply  with  this  sacred  duty  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  moment." 

The  5th  article  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  sununon  the  sovereign  Con- 
gress, and  to  take  care  that  the  elections 
shall  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
freedom  possible. 

There  is  no  other  limitation  upon  or 
reference  to  the  powers  of  the  executive, 
contained  in  the  six  articles  of  the  plan 
proclaimed  from  the  citadel  for  the  "  true 
regeneration  of  the  republic." 

It  is  plain  that  the  two  articles  quoted 
are  only  directory,  it  is  one  of  the  duties 
required  of  the  executive  to  prosecute 
the  war.  But  it  is  not  the  only  duty,  for 
he  is  in  the  next  article  required  to  sum- 
nion  the  Congress,  and  superintend  the 
elections. 

In  this  avowed  interregnum  of  any  law- 
ful authority,  we  must  look  to  contempo- 
raneous exposition  for  the  true  character 
of  the  authority  of  Salas. 

The  plan  of  the  citadel  proclaimed  no 
constitution.  Its  first  article  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  place  of  the  Congress  which  at 
present  exists,  there  shall  assemble  an- 
other, composed  of  representatives,  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  acoording  to  the  elec- 
toral laws  which  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  1824.  This  shall 
be  empowered  to  provide  a  constitution 

*  Caption  of  Ids  decrees. 
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for  the  nation,  adopting  snoh  fonn  of 
gorernmenl  as  shall  appear  to  confonn 
to  the  national  will.  It  shall  also  take 
oognizanee  of  all  that  relates  to  the  war 
ai  the  United  States,  to  the  question  of 
Texa&  and  to  the  frontier  departments. 
It  shall  exclude  a  monarchial  govern- 
ment   which  the  nation  evidently  de- 


On  the  22d  August,  1846,  Salas,  '<  ex- 
ercising supreme  exeoutiye  power/'  puh- 
Hshed  a  proclamation,  contaming  the  fd- 
lowing  prorisions : 

"I.  Until  the  new  constitution  shall 
have  been  adopted,  the  constitution  of 
1824  shall  govern  in  every  {king  which  does 
not  con^Ud  with  the  plan  proclaimed  in 
the  dtadely  onihe  4tth  of  the  present  monlh^ 
ond  <A«  anovtaUms  paktion  of  the  republic 
wiUpermiL 

**  2.  The  continuance  of  the  assemblies 
of  the  departments,  and  of  the  acting 
counsel  of  government  not  being  com- 
patible with  the  fundamental  ccKJe  re- 
ferred to,  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
will  terminate  irom  this  period." 

The  same  decree  autnorizes  die  gover- 
nors of  the  states  to  continue;  the  exercise 
of  their  office,  and  directs  the  governors  of 
the  territorial  departments  who  are  with- 
out a  constitution,  to  act  in  the  exercise 
of  tiieir  duties,  in  conformity  to  that  of 
tiie  nearest  state.  The  decree  also  adds, 
•*that  as  the  fonctionaries  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  have  no  legal 
authority,  but  owe  their  existence  only  to 
the  political  movement  which  is  intended 
to  regenerate  the  nation,  and  consequent- 
ly that  every  interest  must  co-operate  for 
the  same  purpose,^ they  will  be  appoint- 
ed or  replaced  by  the  general-tn-chief, 
charged  with  the  geoeral  executive 
power.'' 

General  Salas  publishes  other  decrees, 
in  which  he  defines  certain  powers  of 
the  Congress  about  to  assemble,  and  pre- 
scribes the  method  in  which  their  elec- 
tion and  assemblage  shall  take  place. 

It  is  very  plain,  from  an  examination 
c^  tihe  plan  of  the  citadel,  that  the  hosti- 
hty  of  the  army  was  directed  against  the 
acting  Congress.  The  Congress  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  coustitn- 
tioo,  was  limited  to  that  duty,  with  cer- 
tain others,  defined  in  its  appointment. 

Indeed  the  minister  of  relations,  in  his 
report  ot  1846,  uses  the  following  lan- 
gnage: 

"  Conformably  to  the  plan  of  the  cita- 


del, the  Congress  could  exercise  no  other 
powers  than  those  which  were  necessary 
to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  provide  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  powers  of 
Salas  were  im limited,  and  those  of  Con- 
gress restricted. 

We  have  seen  Salas  decree  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  ^vemment  of  the  country. 
He  limited  this  constitution  in  every  par- 
ticular in  which  it  should  confiictwith 
the  plan  oiSthe  citadel.  He  organized 
state  governments,  and  published  decrees 
of  a  fifeneral  character.  All  this  was 
done  during  the  interregnum  occasioned 
by  the  overthrow  of  one  form  of  adminis- 
tration, and  the  preparation  of  another, 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  will .  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  4th  August, 
1846,  and  the  6th  December,  1846,  the 
power  of  Salas  prescribed  a  special  and 
organic  rule  of  p)vemment.  Were  the 
proclamations  which  we  have  cited  mea- 
sures of  military  deface  ?  They  were 
acts  of  extraordinary  and  supreme  power. 

The  courtly  apolo^st  who  compiled 
the  Statement,  says,  in  regard  to  tnese 
events,  ''that  the  political  change  was 
only  in  determining  the  constitution  that 
ought  to  rule," 

But  this  change  is  said  by  a  Mexican 
historian  to  have  been  "the  only  revolu- 
tion since,  1835.    The  rest  were  revolts." 

But  icho  made  this  change?  WTio 
conducted  and  completed  this  revolution  ? 
Salas  decreed  the  constitution  of  1824  as 
a  law  ad  interim,  and  gave  efiect  to  the 
will  of  the  people  by  a  voluntary  and  pa- 
triotic abdication.  During  the  interreg- 
num he  was  a  dictator. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  power  was 
merely  to  provide  for  the  military  defence 
of  Mexico.  He  passed  many  decrees, 
none  of  which  were  annulled,  except 
that  of  Garay.  But  with  the  undisputed 
power  to  revive  a  dead  constitution,  and 
decree  a  new  form  of  government,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  respectful  to  the  intellect  to 
assert  that  his  powers  were  limited.  If 
they  were,  then  his  decrees  organizing 
the  government  must  be  void,  and  all  the 
subsequent  acts  of  the  government  must 
be  tdinted  with  ille^lity. 

A  military  ruler  is  amenable  to  none, 
except  his  armed  followers.  The  limit 
of  his  power  is  his  own  will,  or  their  obe- 
dience. It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  re- 
straints of  a  promise,  or  the  weight  of  a 
precedent 
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Bat  we  ooDtmne  the  proofiy  that  the 
powers  of  Salaa  were  diotatonal  and  un- 
limited. 

'^  General  Sala^"  sajs  a  Mexican 
author,  ^was  a  rentable  dictator.  It  was 
the  result  of  hit  pronunoiamento  to  re- 
Terse  the  system  of  govemment,  the  pro- 
clamations of  the  coTemment,  the  offi- 
cial documents,  an^  indeed,  everything 
which  has  been  done  and  executed,  with- 
out the  least  contradiction,  on  account  of 
its  legitimacy.'' 

In  this  proclamation  of  the  6th  August, 
1846,  General  Salas  says:  ''The  termi- 
nation of  all  original  obligations  is  indis- 
pensable, because  all  are  either  tainted 
with  illegality,  or  offensive  to  a  part  of 
the  nation.  But  the  common  law  will 
continue  in  force,  and  those  which  the  pro- 
visional government  propose  to  publish  wHl 
fill,  in  a  certain  measure^  the  demand  whidt 
circumstances  may  occasion  J^ 

In  another  proclamation  of  the  16th 
Au^st,  1846,  General  Salas  declares: 
''That  he  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
that  Congress^  when  it  assembles,  shall 
employ  itself  m  organizing  the  country, 
and  negotiating  in  regard  to  the  western 
frontier.  Since  there  remains  to  him 
(Salas)  the  powers  necessary  to  organize 
every  branch  of  administration,  he  adds, 
t&ot  he  will  be  compelled,  whilst  organiz- 
ing the  Republic,  to  use  for  everything  else 
diii^etionary  jfower.^^ 

But  the  mmister  of  relations  reports  to 
the  Congress,  convened  under  the  decree 
of  Salas,  that  Salas  had  "exercised  a  true 
and  ample  dictatorship,  which  should 
continue  until  the  publication  of  the  new 
constitution ;  and  thal^  when  the  funda- 
mental law  should  be  published.  General 
Salas  would  conform  to  it  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.^' 

The  minister  men  reports  all  the  de- 
crees made  by  Salas,  and  terminates  with 
these  words : 

"A  federalist  in  good  faith,  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  observe  the  constitu- 
tion whenever  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, and  I  have  hastened,  as  soon  as  it 
depended  on  me,  the  meeting  of  the 
severely  Congress,  to  the  end  that,  the 
dictatorial  period  having  terminated,  the 
nation  might  at  once  realize  those  hopes 
which  are  born  of  every  revolution,  but 
which  are  alwa3rs  extinguished  by  the 
government'' 

No  one,  then,  contested  the  absolute 
authority  of  Salas.  His  decrees  were 
numerous,  and  upon  various  subjects,  and 


the  Congress  of  Mezioo  repealed  a  kw  of 
the  State  of  Sonera,  because  it  was  in 
cottff  lot  with  one  of  them. 

But  it  BO  haj^ns  that  we  may  appeal 
to  contemporaneous  testimony  of  the  pov- 
poses  of  the  government  of  Salaa  in  giant- 
mg  an  extension  of  the  grant  of  Garay. 

On  the  14th,  15th  and  i6th  Decembei^ 
1846,  the  Minister  of  Relations — ^Lafira- 
gua-^read  before  Congress  a  report  of  the 
acts  of  the  government  during  the  dicta- 
torship of  Salas. 

This  report  affords  a  temperate  narra- 
tive of  tne  political  history  of  Mexico^ 
fromthe  Bases  ofTaculMLva;  in  1841,(o  the 
abdication  of  Salas.  It  is  well  worth 
the  attentive  perusal  of  the  historian  or 
student. 

It  has  been  already  cited,  to  show  that 
the  government  of  Salas  was  authorixed 
to  exercise  such  power  as  the  emergency 
might  require.  We  shall  therefore  refer 
to  so  much  of  it  as  will  show  that  the 
motives  of  Salas,  in  decreeing  the  re- 
newal of  the  Garay  grant^  were  c<mnected 
with  the  promotion  of  a  great  and  gene- 
ral measure  of  policy^  the  object  of  which 
was  the  safety  and  mdependence  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

In  the  report  of  the  "Relations  with 
the  Republics  of  South  America  and  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,"  occurs  the  following 
explanation  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
administratbn  of  Salas : 

"The  nations  of  South  America,  the 
descendants  of  one  and  the  same  race 
with  ourselves,  professing  the  same  faitJi, 
and  speaking  the  same  language,  bora, 
like  ourselves,  to  sustain  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  impressed  with  the  same  mis- 
fortunes, nothing  can  be  more  important 
to  them  and  to  us  than  to  bind  closer, 
and  extend  the  relations  which  those 
common  bonds  and  mutual  interests  have 
established. 

'^The  prosperity,  the  existence  of  the 
Spanish  and  American  republics  depend 
upon  their  union.    That  will  be  the  surest 

fuarantee  of  their  prosperity,  and  the 
ulwark  of  their  freedom — the  most  har- 
monious means  of  quieting  their  internal 
conflicts,  and  the  most  irresistible  power 
for  sustaining  their  rights  against  foreign- 
ers. 

"To  this  high  purpose  the  organization 
of  a  general  American  alliance  will  con- 
tribute effectually.  It  is  now  more  ihan 
ever  necessary,  because  of  the  manifesi 
tendencies  of  the  northern  races,  as  well 
in  Europe  as  in  America,  to  overrun  thai 
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flf  tbe  Middle  region,  those  ^endeneies 
sngmented,  upon  the  Continent  by  the 
natural  course  of  events,  and  tne  rapid 
and  immense  immigration  from  Europe— 
hj  the  attractions  of  a  fertile  soil,  a  he- 
rn^ climate^  the  riches  and  sparse  popu- 
lation of  the  new  world-— can  be  alone 
reiisted  hj  an  alliance,  which,  from,  the 
identity  of  origin  and  interests,  may  be 
fiMmed  between  the  beforementioned  re- 
nublics,  and  will  establish  this  American 
league  as  a  centre  of  union,  and  a  point 
ef  defence. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  add  anything  more 
to  the  impwtant  memorial  referred  to,  (of 
1844,)  except  to  reconmiend  it  earnestly 
to  Ccmgress;  for  this  alliance  will  not 
Ofnl^  serve  to  protect  us  in  the  present 
crisis,  but  by  giving  to  Amenca  the 
political  importance  &  which  she  is  en- 
titled, enable  her  to  contend  with  the 
impoverished  nations  of  Europe ;  and  per- 
haps, by  the  pro|)08ed  policy,  to  become 
the  centre  of  civilization. 

"In  such  a  result^  what  position  will  be 
dne  to  Mexico,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state, 
nor  will  I  indicate  i^  since  nature  herself 
has  pointed  it  out 

"One  of  the  considerations  which  de- 
cided the  government  to  grant  the  decree 
of  November,  1846,  was,  uiat  the  opening 
the  canal  of  Tehuantepec  would  promote 
a  conunerce  with  some  of  the  aforesaid 
republics,  by  rendering  our  relations  with 
them  more  intimate  and  active.  Per- 
suaded of  the  importance  of  every  thing 
connected  with  this  policy,  it  is  lert  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  august  body  to  provide  the 
means  essential  to  form  a  more  inUmate 
connection  with  the  Southern  republics, 
and  which  the  existing  government  had 
not  been  able  to  effect^  as  well  for  the 
few  days  of  existence  which  were  left  it^ 
as  because  it  was  obviously  obliged  to 
consecrate  its  enerj^s  exclusively  to  the 
regulation  of  our  mterior  affairs,  and  to 
sustain  the  unjust  and  unprovoked  wm:  of 
the  North,  wmch  has  occupied  us  to  the 
exduaon  of  other  things.^' 

Independently  of  the  merits  of  Garay's 
application  for  an  extension  of  the  term 
wfthin  which  he  was  required  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  his  work, 
the  government  of  Salas  was  actuated 
by  a  wish  to  provide  for  the  defenoe  of 
the  Republic,  by  the  encouragement  of 
immigration. 

It  is  well  known,  that  after  the  decla- 
ration of  Mexican  Independence,  it  be- 
came the  policy  of  the  government  to  en- 
courage the  immigration  of  a  hardy  and 


warlike  race  of  colonists,  who  should 
become  the  defenders  of  their  adopted 
oountry  against  foreign  aggressions,  and 
against  the  savage  enemies  upon  the 
northern  frontier. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Texas  was 
opened  to  immigrants,  and  the  most 
liberal  donations  of  land  made  to  empre- 
sarios  and  actual  settlers. 

The  government  of  Salas  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  same  pdicy,  confining:,  how- 
ever, the  invitation,  as  nir  as  possible,  to 
Europeans. 

After  having  descanted  upon  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  Republic,  the  mmister 
asks, — Of  what  value  is  all  this  without 
population?  He  then  affirms  that  the 
development  and  defence  of  the  Republic 
alike  demand  the  introduction  of  foreign 
immigrants. 

A  plan  had  been  proposed  to  the  go- 
vernment to  encourage  desertion  from 
ihe  army  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
"  was  composed,  in  great  part,  .of  foreign- 
ers who  would  enter  with  alacrity  that 
service  which  should  present  the  greatest 
inducements.'' 

"This  would  weaken  the  invading 
army,  and  people  the  invaded  country 
with  a  race  generally  devoted  to  indus- 
trial pursuits.^' 

Upon  this  theory  a  decree  was  pub- 
lished, offering  to  deserters  rights  of  citi- 
zenship and  employment  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  Mexico. 

In  pursuance  of  this  attractive  policy, 
the  government  ordered  land  to  be  al- 
lotted to  "Rollan,  a  deserter   from  the 
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In  respect  to  the  decree  of  the  5th 
November,  1846,  regulating  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  lands  conceded  to  the  grantee 
of  the  way  of  communication  across  Te- 
huantepec, the  minister  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  government  in  publishing  this 
decree,  as  in  regard  to  that  respecting  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  carried  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Congress  of  1845." 

"The  decree  of  Salas,  in  relation  to  , 
Tehuantepec,  not  only  confirmed  those 
of  the  1st  March,  1842,  the  9th  February 
and  6th  October,  1843,  but  by  postponing 
for  two  years  the  term  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  its  construction,  promoted 
ihe  completion  of  the  enterprise,  which 
Tiad  been  retarded  by  the  cfmequenceB  of 
our  revolution^  .     j  *  .* 

The  minister  then  explams  m  detail 
the  motives  of  the  several  provisions  of 
the  decree  in  relation  to  the  oolomsts. 
The  exemption  from  any  obligation  to 
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bear  arms  for  twenty  years,  was  intended 
to  counteract  the  apprehension  amon^ 
Europeans  that  immigrants  would  be  m- 
volved  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Republic, 
which  were  understood  to  be  perennial. 

For  a  similar  reason  colonists  were 
exempted  from  paying  Federal  taxes 
during  the  same  period  upon  implements 
of  agnculture  or  of  the  arts. 

The  same  exemption  was  granted 
upon  the  material  necessary  to  construct 
and  preserve  the  way  of  communication, 
and  for  the  term  of  six  years  articles 
of  subsistence,  clothing  and  provisions, 
were  admitted,  duty  free. 

All  these  privileges  were  granted  to 
attract  immigration. 

The  grantee  was  prohibited  from  in- 
troducing the  subjects  of  any  nation  at 
war  with  Mexico;  and  it  was  enacted  as 
an  express  condition,  that  colonist's  should 
renounce  their  citizenship,  and  subject 
themselves  to  the  laws  upon  the  subject 
of  colonization.  '^  The  obiect  of  this  con- 
dition was  to  close  the  door  against  re- 
clamations, and  because  that  would  con- 
stitute the  Dest  policy  for  augmenting  the 
permanent  population  of  the  Republic." 

The  decree  provides  further,  tnat  the 
enterprise  shall  submit  for  the  approval 
of  the  government^  the  contracts  (of 
colonization)  which  it  shall  make. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  regard  to  the 
"  streams  necessary  for  the  enterprise,  and 
indemnity  is  decreed  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  waters  taken  for  that  purpose." 

"  The  government  believes  that  it  has 
effected  a  positive  good  by  completing 
the  arrangement  of  this  important  busi- 
ness, which  will  bring  so  much  honor 
upon  the  Republic,  and  whose  completion 
will  secure  such  immense  advantages  to 
our  country  and  to  the  world." 

The  argument  of  the  minister  is 
throughout  worthy  of  a  statesman.  He 
has  boldly  affirmed  that  the  true  policy 
of  the  Republic  is  to  invite  foreign  de- 
fenders. He  has  contended  thSb  the 
most  powerful  obstacles  to  be  anticipated 
are  religious  intolerance  and  the  in- 
security of  private  rights. 

He  e^roects  the  new  constitution  to 
obviate  tnese  objections. 

He  expects  the  Tehuantepec  proprie- 
tors to  construct  a  canal  which  will 
facilitate  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
South  American  states.  He  thinks  that 
the  same  liberal  system  of  exemption 
and  protection  provided  for  in  the  general 
law  of  colonization  will  create  military 


colonies,  to  restrain  the  ''  usurpatians^^  of 
the  United  States  of  the  North,  and  the 
"  irruptions"  of  the  savages. 

This  system  of  defence  perfected,  and 
the  war  with  the  United  States  "de- 
corously" terminated,  the  minister  con- 
siders that  the  foundation  of  a  power  will 
have  been  laid  that  will  estabhsh  the 
independence  of  his  country. 

There  was,  however,  an  obvious  di- 
lemma in  the  scheme  of  colonization. 
The  minister  had  proved  that  the  Re- 
public was  not  safe  without  additional 
population.  There  was  a  natural  fear 
that  the  introduction  of  foreigners  might 
be  followed  by  the  same  resmts  as  in  the 
settlement  of  Texas. 

The  latter  consequence  was  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  scrupulous  exclusion  of 
slavery,  and  of  all  persons  whose  govern- 
ment was  at  war  with  Mexico. 

With  the  object  of  competing  for  that 
immiffration  to  which,  it  was  alleged,  the 
United  States  of  the  North  owed  so  much 
of  their  prosperity,  the  price  of  public 
land  in  Mexico  was  fixeci  at  iust  half  the 
minimum  price  chamed  by  them. 

It  is  very  plain,  from  the  testimony 
furnished  by  the  document  referred  to, 
that  the  renewal  of  the  grant  to  Garay 
was  with  no  purpose  of  favoritism.  It 
Was  done  because  of  the  meritorious  ef- 
fort«  of  the  grantee;  because  of  the 
"revolutionary  interruptions"  to  this 
work;  because  it  would  "place  in  the 
hands  of  Mexico  the  commercial  key  of 
two  continents."  The  grant  of  a  way  of 
communication  would  constitute  the 
source  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  the 
means  of  promoting  a  great  American 
league  for  the  defence  of  it«  members 
agamst  foreign  aggression. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  colonists, 
to  be  introduced  by  the  grantee,  were 
common  to  other  colonists  immigrating 
into  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 

It  was.  therefore,  part  of  a  great  system, 
designea  by  the  government  of  Salas,  to 
defend  the  country,  and  to  "sustain  with 
honor  the  national  flag." 

We  are  satisfied,  that  it  will  appear 
from  the  document  referred  to,  and  also 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Colonization,  that  the  true  motives  of  the 
extension  of  Garay's  grant  have  been 
hereiu  set  forth.*  Nor  was  there  any 
intention  of  entrapping  the  colonists  into 
a  renunciation  of  their  citizenship  that 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Colonization. 
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they  might  be  subjected  to  peculiar  dis- 
aualification,  but  it  was  intended  to  sever 
tae  ima^nsuy  tie  that  bound  them  to 
their  native  country  and  cause  them  to 
become  permanent  citizens^  pledged  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mexico. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  government 
then ;  and  if  it  has  changed  in  regard  to 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  Garay 
grant  it  is  because  they  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  apprehensions 
maybe  entertained  that  their  acquisition 
of  the  rights  accorded  to  others  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Mexico. 

The  foregoing  views  have  been  based 
upon  the  report  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments of  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment^ of  unusual  ability  and  of  un- 
doubted patriotism. 

The  report  is  a  witness  at  once  impar- 
tial and  conclusive.  It  was  written  with 
no  anticipation  of  the  present  controversy 
— with  no  eye  to  the  rights  of  Garay. 
In  explanation  of  a  system  of  policy,  he 
has  incidentally  told  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  government  of  Salas  in  de- 
creeing the  identical  bill  of  extension 
passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
This  explanation  totally  disproves  the 
insinuation  that  the  decree  was  the  result 
of  favoritism,  or  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  government  to  resume  the  grant 
Of  entrap  the  proprietors  into  such  a  re- 
nunciation of  their  rights  as  would  only 
render  necessary  a  decree  of  confiscation 
to  make  them  the  unprotected  victims  of 
avarice  or  jealousy. 

Mexico,  however,  has  made  a  distinct 
admission  that  Salas  was  competent  to 
decree  an  extension  of  the  grant  to  Garay. 

The  govemment  sanctioned  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  rights  derived  from  the 
grant  by  its  assent  to  the  contract^  July, 
1847.  It  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
some  transfer  of  rights  derived  from  the 
lame  grant  by  the  declaration  of  its  com- 
missioners, September,  1847. 

The  authority  of  Salas  was  then  ade- 
quate to  authorize  a  valid  transfer  of 
rights  derived  under  his  decree  of  exten- 
sion. But  all  the  rights  claimed  and  con- 
ceded by  Garay  resulted  from  the  same 
instrument.  How,  then,  could  the  trans- 
fer of  one  right  be  void  for  want  of  autho- 
rity in  the  grantor  whilst  another  derived 
from  the  same  deed  is  admitted  to  be 
▼alid? 

We  will  only  add,  that  during  1847, 
the  ccmstitutioa   of  1824^  with  certain 


amendments,  was  adopted,  and  oonstitntes 
(at  the  last  advices)  the  public  law  of 
Mexico. 

In  continuing  our  review  of  the  State- 
ment, we  shall  adopt  the  condensed  ex- 
position of  its  contents,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Benton.  It  will  save  quotation,  and  pre- 
sent the  allegations  in  a  form  to  which 
Mexico  can  have  no  objection. 

1.  That  the  Garay  grant  is  defunct 
upon  its  own  limitations,  and  so  declared 
by  the  Mexican  Congress. 

The  grant  was  renewed  on  the  5th 
November,  1846,  for  two  years,  and  the 
Statement  admits  that  ^^Garay  endeavored 
to  prove  thai  he  had  been  occupied  on 
the  work,  with  few  interruptions,  until 
the  26th  October,  1848;  in  proof  of  which, 
he  inclosed  a  note  from  the  Prefect  of 
Acayuoan,  dated  25th  November,  1848,- 
to  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  engineer,  D.  Cayetano 
Moro^  had  returned  to  undertake  the 
work." 

Then  follows  the  assertion,  that  the 
works  had  been  prosecuted  negligently, 
and  not  in  good  iaith ;  consequently  the 
condition  of  prosecution  had  not  been 
complied  with. 

Under  a  constitutional  government,  a 
question  afifecting  the  rights  of  a  private 
individual,  ought,  upon  an  allegation  of 
forfeiture,  to  have  been  submitted  to  some 
impartial  arbitrament,  a  quo  warranto 
should  have  been  issuecL  the  parties 
should  have  been  cited  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  and  the  truth  of  the  alle^tion 
should  have  been  inquired  into  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  legal  form.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  govemment  repeals  its  contracts 
stigmatizes  the  grantee  as  unworthy  oi 
credence,  and  impresses  her  own  version 
upon  the  controversy  between  them. 

But  the  charter  was  not  forfeited,  for 
certain  conclusive  reasons. 

A  public  war  was  waged  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,  from  April,  1845,  to  June,  1848. 

During  the  war,  Mexico  was  invaded 
by  a  foreign  power,  which  obtained  pos- 
session of  her  capital,  and  blockaded  her 
coast.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
treaty,  under  which  Mexico  ceded  away 
nearly  half  her  actual  territory,  the  in- 
vading army  was  withdrawn,  and  peace 
was  declared. 

During  this  war  the  effieient  prosecu- 
tion of  a  work  of  internal  improvement 
within  the  invaded  country  was  impos^ 
sible.  Now  it  is  a  maxim  of  common 
law,  that  where  a  condition  ia  rendered 
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impossible  of  fulfilment,  by  the  act  of  a 
grantor,  the  failure  of  the  grantee  to  per* 
form  the  condition  cannot  be  alleged  as  a 
forfeiture  of  the  grant 

If^  then,  the  period  of  interruption  be 
deducted  from  the  term  of  the  grant,  it 
will  be  plain  that  there  was  no  forfeiture 
for  failure  to  prosecute  the  work  within 
the  time  specified  by  the  charter  and  the 
several  acts  of  extension. 

The  grantee  moreover  proved  the  con* 
tinuous  prosecution  of  the  work  of  con* 
struction  by  the  testimony  referred  to. 

2.  That  the  grant  is  not  transferrable 
in  what  relates  to  the  inter-ooeanic  com- 
munications, but  only  in  the  colonization 
part,  and  that  when  the  transfer  is  made 
to  foreigners  only,  on  the  condition  of 
renouncing  their  nationality. 

The  reply  to  the  first  branch'of  the  pro- 
position is  found  in  the  language  of  the 
charter.  It  grants  ^'  to  Don  Jose  de  Garay 
the  exclusive  power  of  opening  and  con- 
structing, in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo, 
a  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
ajad  Pacific  oceans,  with  the  obligations^ 
rights  and  advantages  c<Hitainea  in  the 
pre-inserted  decree,  dated  Ist  instant, 
conceding  to  him  in  full  right  of  property 
and  dominion,  all  the  waste  lands  on  the 
isthmus  within  ten  leagues  of  the  iHt)posed 
communication.^' 

"  That  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, and  under  the  most  solemn  pro- 
tests, he  (the  President)  declares  and  pro- 
znises  that  all  and  every  one  of  the  conces- 
sions mentioned  in  the  pre-inserted  decree 
^lall  be  hoDorabiv  fulfilled,  now  and  at  aH 
times,  pledging  the  honor  and  public  faith 
of  the  nation  to  maintain  the  proprietor,  Don 
Jose  de  Garay,  as  wdl  as  any  privaie  ind^ 
vidual  or  companyj  succeeding  or  represent- 
ing Aw»,  eithm'  njitives  or  torsioners,  in 
ihe  undisturbed  et^oymen$  of  aUthe  conces- 
sions granted.  Hotdmg  the  naUonal  aO^ 
ministration  responsible  for  any  act  of  its 
oum  or  its  agents,  which,  from  want  ofpro* 
per  fulJUment  of  ihe  covenant,  might  enforce 
the  interest  of  ihe  proprietors,  aU  of  course 
subject  to  ihe  exact  tenor  of^  inserted  deeree,^^ 

From  this,  it  is  plain  that  Garay  was 
empowered  to  transfer  "to  any  private 
individual  or  company,''  either  natives  or 
foreigners,  all  the  concessions  granted :  so 
that  his  successors  or  representatives  nad 
a  right  to  demand  of  Uie  Mexican  go- 
▼ernment  the  execution  of  that  solemn 
covenant  which  pledged  the  honor  and 
public  faith  of  the  nation  to  maintain 
them  in  possession. 


This  covenant  and  guarantee  has  never 
been  modified.  The  right  of  way  is  still 
transferrable  without  limitation.  This  will 
be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  acts  oC 
title. 

The  charter  of  the  1st  March,  1842,  re- 
cognized three  distinct  classes  of  gran- 
tees: 

To  Cfarayy  OTid  his  representaUves  and 
assigns: 

The  ezdnsive  right  of  constructing  and 
makinff  a  way  of  communication  across 
the  IsUimus  of  Tehuantepec. 

A  ffrant  in  fee  simple  of  all  the  imoccn- 
pied  lands  within  ten  leagues  of  the  way 
of  communication. 

An  exempti(Mi  from  all  duties  rx^jXL  ma- 
terials and  supplies  employed  m  con- 
structing a  way  of  communication. 

To  ike  dUzens  of  ail  nations  in  amity  vrith 
Mexico: 

1.  The  passage  across  the  isthmos 
having  been  opened,  it  is  hereby  declared 
neutrfu  and  common  to  all  nations  at 
peace  with  Mexico. 

2.  Under  no  excuse  whatsoever  wHl 
the  "government  lay  any  tax  or  impost 
upon  any  of  the  articles  passing  through 
the  isthmus  daring  the  period  in  which 
the  proprietors  shsul  have  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  its  proceeds.'' 

And  in  no  case  shall  they  (custom- 
house officers)  "  interfere  in  the  collection 
of  transport  dues,  nor  in  the  collection  of 
freights,  lighterage,  tonnage,  or  any  other 
class  of  dues,  for  none  shaU  be  payable  by 
vessels  loading  or  unloading  for  the  trans- 
port of  efiiects.  so  Ions  as  the  communi- 
cation shall  belong  to  me  negotiation." 

The  government  also  engages  not  to 
impose  any  contributions  or  taxes  upon 
travelers  orefiects  in  transit,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  aforesaid  term  of  fifty 
years. 

Art.  6.  All  foreigners  are  permitted  to 
acauire  real  property,  and  to  exercise  any 
trade  or  calling,  not  even  excepting  that 
of  mining,  within  the  distance  of  fifty 
leagues  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  tran^ 
sit  That  territory  shall  be  the  country  of 
all  who  may  come  to  establish  themselves^ 
subject,  however,  to  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
pubUo. 

The  grant  of  Garay  then  contains: 

1.  An  exclusive  right  of  transit 

2.  A  grant  of  vacant  lands  in  fee-sim- 
ple. 

This  grant  of  lands  has  been  looeoly 
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eliamctaiaed  a«  a  ''prhrild^  of  ooloni- 
falioii.^  It  ma  a  donation  made  to 
promote  the  ooDrtraetion  of  the  way  of 
oomnouioatioiiy  and  this  u^  no  doubt,  an 
imi^ied  condition  of  the  fee  simple,  but  it 
is  not  expressed  in  the  charter. 

But  there  is  no  condition  that  Garay  or 
his  sncoeseors  shonld  colonize  the  lands. 
The  clanses  which  relate  to  that  subject 
confer  certain  privileges  npon  the  citizens 
oC  foieiffn  states  coming  to  reside  npon  the 
granted  knds,  as  an  inducement  to  immi- 
giatioQ. 

But  the  riffhts  of  the  colimists  nnder 
&e  gruit  underwent  a  farther  modifica- 
tion. We  hare  elsewhere  stated  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  passed  a 
bill  which  was  pending,  npon  a  favorable 
report  fnm  the  senate  committee,  when 
the  revolution  dispersed  the  Congresa  and 
that  Sales  enactcKl  the  identical  bill  by 
his  decree  of  the  5th  of  Nov^  1846. 

This  IhU  or  decree  was  necessary  to 
renew  and  extend  the  original  charter. 
It  therefore  canfiims  the  acts  of  title,  as 
fellows: 

1.  The  decrees  of  1st  March,  1842; 
9th  February,  1843;  and  6th  October, 
1843.  It  extends  the  term  within  which 
the  work  may  be  commenced,  fer  two 
yeaia^  irom  5ta  November,  1846. 

It  provides  that  the  rates  of  light  dues^ 
pilotage,  and  the  transmission  of  letter/^ 
shall  be  fixed  by  a  special  law. 

It  provides  that  for  all  private  title 
within  the  granted  limit  of  ten  leagues, 
the  proprietor  of  the  grant  shall  receive 
an  equivalent  in  waste  lands  lying  else- 
where in  the  Isthmus. 

It  exempts  materials  for  construction  of 
the  way  of  communication  firom  any  duty. 

But  it  contains  the  following  articles  m 
regard  to  colonists : 

Abt.  7.  All  colonists  making  settle- 
ment under  the  enterprise  to  carry  out 
the  project,  riiall  be  exempt  from  military 
service  for  the  tenn  of  twenty  years,  ex- 
cepting oidy  in  case  of  foreign  invasion 
of  the  isthmus. 

Art.  8.  They  shall  be  similarly  ex- 
empt for  the  same  period,  from  all  con- 
tributions not  in  the  nature  of  municipal 
taxes. 

Abt.  9.  All  implements  intended  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  instruments  for 
the  art%  shall  be  exempt  from  all  duty  fer 
a  similar  term. 

Abt.  10.  All  articles  of  subsistence, 
clothing,  furniture,  and  other  things  use- 
foi  fer  the  ooDstruetkii  and  embellish- 


ment of  houses,  riiall  be  exempt  from  all 
dirties  fer  the  term  of  six  years,  to  be 
computed  from  the  establishment  of  the 
colony ;  but  in  case  such  articles  should 
be  intended  for  consumption  in  the  inte- 
nor,  they  shall  be  subjected  to  the  gene* 
lal  existing  laws  of  the  republic. 

Art.  12.  No  colonists  shall  be  allowed 
to  settle  who  are  at  the  time  citizens  of  a 
state  at  war  with  the  republic 

Art.  13.  It  shall  be  an  express  condi- 
tkfa  in  all  contracts  with  colonists,  that 
ihey  8haU  renounce  Ihe  prwiUges  of  ti^ir 
originai  domicile  so  long  as  ihey  reside  in 
the  counfiy,  subjecting  themselves  to  all 
the  existmg  colonial  regulations  which 
are  not  in  confiiot  with  the  present  law. 

Art.  14.  The  enterprise  s^l  submit, 
for  the  approval  of  government,  all  con* 
tracts  which  it  shall  make  for  the  inir<h 
duction  of  families  and  laborers;  and  it 
shall  keep  a  pvhlic  and  authentic  regis- 
ter of  ait  its  transactions  in  respect  to  eM 
matters  of  colonization. 

These  restrictions  upon  the  colonists 
were  proper.  If  they  came  to  reside  in 
a  country  they  should  abide  by  its  laws, 
and  submit  to  its  jurisdicticm. 

But  the  proprietors  are  referred  to  in 
the  contract  of  July,  1847,  with  Manning 
and  McKintosb,  in  connection  with  the 
denationalization  of  the  colonists.  The 
President  says :  '^  In  this  contract  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  renunciation  of  na^ 
tionality  as  required  by  the  13th  article 
of  the  law  of  the  5th  November,  1846. 
TTiis  renunciation,  accordinff  to  that  law, 
should  be  made  oy  the  colonists  in  the 
most  express  and  distinct  manner,  so  that 
whatever  might  occur,  on  no  account 
whatever,  or  under  whatever  pretext 
could  the  colonists  or  proprietors  demana 
foreign  protection,  or  any  other  rights 
than  those  allowed  by  the  law  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  subject,  both 
in  person  and  property." 

Now  the  only  obligation  imposed  upon 
the  cobnists  or  proprietors,  grew  out  of 
the  13di  article  of  the  decree  of  5th  Nov., 
1846,  which  says: 

"It  shall  be  an  express  condition  in  all 
contracts  with  colonists,  that  they  shall 
renounce  the  privileges  of  their  original 
domicile,  so  long  as  they  reside  in  the 
country,  subjecting  themselves  to  aU  the 
existing  colonial  regulations  which  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  present  law," 

If,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  article, 
the  proprietors  have  bound  themselves  to 
submit  to  colonial  regulations^  the  article 
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expressly  makes  the  decree  to  which  it 
belongs,  paramount  to  these  colonial  re^* 
lations;  so  that  no  law  in  ccHiflict  with 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  Garay, 
or  its  renewal  by  the  decree  of  StUas  of 
6th  Norember.  1846;  could  operate  upon 
their  rights.  We  are  subsequently  told, 
in  the  Statement,  tha^  ^^  although  the 
Mexican  government  had  no  doubt  that 
Manning  and  McKintosh  would  denation- 
alize themselves  by  accepting  the  trans- 
fer, still  it  demanded,  and  the  contractors 
consented,  that  it  should  be  so  expressed 
in  their  contract." 

We  may  observe  that  this  contains  a 
shameless  avowal  of  an  intention  to  en- 
trap foreign  proprietors  into  a  renuncia- 
tion of  their  rights  of  protection,  and  to 
consign  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  "  common  law"  of  Mexico. 

But  the  Statement  assumes  that  under 
their  contract  the  following  consequences 
result : 

1  st.  The  colonists  renounced  their  right 
of  appeal  to  their  own  government  whUst 
in  Mexico. 

2d.  That  the  proprietor  of  the  grant 
made  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
same  right 

According  to  the  article  quoted : 

<<  It  shall  be  an  express  condition  in  all 
contracts  with  the  colonists,  that  they 
shall  renounce  the  privileges  of  their 
original  domicile  so  long  as  they  reside  in 
th^  country J^ 

I^  then,  it  be  intended  to  place  the 
proprietor  on  the  same  ground  with  the 
colonists,  his  renunciation  will  only  con- 
tinue "so  long  as  he  resides  in  the  coun- 
try f  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  consti- 
tute a  very  limited  liability. 

The  contract  meant  that  the  renuncia- 
tion of  nationality  by  the  colonists  was 
during  residence,  and  the  proprietors  were 
to  interpose  no  foreign  privilege  to  prevent 
the  full  responsibility^  of  the  former  to  the 
laws  of  Mexico  whilst  domiciled  within 
its  limits. 

The  Statement  adds  an  extract  from  the 
5th  and  6th  clauses  of  the  law  of  11th 
March^  1842,  which  says,  that  "foreiijrners 
acquiring  property  (in  Mexico)  are  with 
respect  to  it  subject  to  the  existing  laws 
in  force  in  the  Republic,  as  concerns 
transfer  enjoyment  of  it,  paynaent  of  im- 
posts without  alleging  any  rights  as  for- 
eigners; consequently  all  questions  that 
may  arise  shall  be  decided  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  country,  excluding  all  in- 
tervention whatever." 


In  die  first  place,  as  this  contains  pro* 
visions  which  are  "  in  conflict  with  tha 
decree  of  the  5th  November,  1846."  it 
has  no  application  to  those  who  claim 
under  that  decree.  In  the  second  place, 
no  such  legislation  could  limit  the  right 
of  American  citizens  holding  property  in 
Mexico;  since,  subsec^iient  to  Um  date  of 
that  law,  American  citizens  for  an  alleged 
destruction  of  prc^rty  acquired  in  liexi-* 
CO  by  the  Mexican  authorities  have  ap* 
pealed  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  redress  and  obtained  it  In  the 
fourth  place,  such  a  limitation  of  Ameri- 
can rights  would  have  been  repealed  by 
the  operation  of  the  XVIIth  article  of  the 
treaty  now  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  the  fifth  place, 
as  the  Statement  expressly  affirms,  that 
the  right  of  way  was  not  conceded  in  the 
contract  approved  by  the  government,  of 
course  the  proprietor  could  not  have  re- 
nounced his  nght  of  domestic  protection 
in  regard  to  that  privilege. 

But  we  have  wasted  too  much  space  in 
refuting  the  statement  whilst  we  have 
held  Mexican  admission:  that  the  accept- 
ance of  ihe  transfer  made  by  Garay  to 
Manning  and  McKiniosh  did  not  denaiion- 
alize  the  purchasers  and  proprietors. 

The  Govemraent  of  Mexico  approved 
this  transfer  on  the  9th  July,  1847,  with 
the  conditions  quoted. 

On  the  7ih  September,  1847,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  in  its  communicatioii 
to  Mr.  Trist^  says : 

"We  have  orally  explained  to  your 
Excellency,  that  some  years  since  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  granted  to  a 
private  contractor  a  privilege  with  refer- 
ence to  this  object,  which  was  soon  after 
transferred  with  the  sanction  of  the  same 
government  to  English  subjects,  of 
whose  rights  Mexico  cannot  dispose." 

Now,  if  by  accepting  the  contract  with 
the  indorsement  of  the  government, 
Manning  and  McKintosh,  the  proprie- 
tors, had  denationalized  themselves,  pray 
how  were  they  at  a  subsequent  date 
"  English  sut^'ects  ?"  and  if  they  submitted 
themselves  in  their  persons  and  property 
to  the  laws  and  government  of  Mexico, 
why  could  she  not  then  have  "  disposea 
of  ^ir  right^^  as  she  has  since  confisca- 
ted and  sold  the  same  rights  in  the  hands 
of  their  successors  ?  • 

We  hope  to  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
Quibble  in  future,  that  the  propietors  of 
toe  Garay  grant  residing  in  the  United 
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Stetes  hare,  by  poichasing  stock  in  an 
Manns  crossing,  forfeited  all  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  and  subjected 
tikemselves  to  the  civil  and  religious  ju- 
risdiction of  a  foreign  goyemment. 

If  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  the 
"  Statement'^  be  correct^  they  may  ex- 
pect an  immediate  demand  of  extraoition 
for  their  contumacy. 

8d-  That  Garay,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Mexico^  only  transferred  to  British 
snbyec^  the  colonization  part  of  his 
grant. 

That  a  goyemment  is  bound  by  its  own 
declarations  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  national  law. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
I  desirous  to  obtain  for  the  American 
tie  the  right  of  free  passage  across 
Isthmos  of  Tehuantepec,  applied,  dur- 
ing  the  armistice  at  Mexico,  to  purchase 
th^  right.  Mexico  having  replied  that  she 
had  granted  the  ri^ht  sought  ^  to  British 
subjects,^'  the  apphcation  was  never  re- 
peated.* 

Whether  the  transit  right  had  been 
transferred  at  the  date  of  the  negotiation, 
nught  have  become  a  question  between 
thini  parties :  but  Mexico,  as  an  honorable 
member  of  tne  family  of  civilized  nations, 
is  estopped  from  alleging  the  falsehood 
of  her  own  assertion,  &  escape  a  compli- 
ance with  her  own  contracts.  Indeed,  if 
she  had  never  before  granted  right 
of  free  way  across  Tehuantepec,  her 
declaration  to  the  American  Com- 
missioner constituted  an  absolute  oes- 
sioa  of  that  jHivilege. 

It  will  not  be  amrmed  that  her  decla- 
rations were  made  to  an  enemy,  and 
were  therefore  not  obligatory  upon  ner. 

TJie  Publicists  say : 

^  Th^obligation  of  keeping  faith  is  so 
&r  from  ceasing  in  time  of  war  by  virtue 
of  the  preference  which  the  duties  to- 
wards ourselves  are  entitled  to,  that  it 
then  becomes  more  a  duty  than  ever.  For 
the  same  reasons  all  promises  made  to 
an  enemy  in  time  of  vmr  are  obligatory .^'t 

Bat  the  declaration  of  the  Mexican 
government  that  it  had  granted  away 
we  transit^  and  that  it  hs^  been  trans- 
ferred witn  her  sanction,  was  literally 
trtie. 

At  the  date  of  the  declaration,  Garay 

*  It  Biay  be  well  here  to  correct  an  error— Mr. 
Triat  ia  his  dispatches  says  he  did  not  make  Mexico 
any  offer  Ibr  this  right  of  way,  though  anthorixed  to 
4o  so. 

t  Vattel,  871. 


had  made  to  Schneider  and  Manning 
and  McKintosh  a  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  upon  the  isthmus,  in  order  that 
their  sale  and  settlement  might  contri- 
bute to  the  construction  of  the  way  of 
communication. 

The  terms  of  the  decree  of  Salas  re- 
(juired  a  notice  to  the  government  of  any 
intention  to  introduce  colonists.  This 
was  complied  with  by  submitting  the 
contract  to  the  government.  The  goy- 
emment acknowledged  the  notice  by  its 
endorsement  of  certain  specific  condi- 
tions intended  to  give  strict  effect  to  the 
terms  of  the  decree.  The  contract  thus 
submitted  and  approved,  contained  a 
clause  announcing  that  Garay  would  in 
a  short  time  transfer  the  right  of  transit 
to  the  same  parties,  or  to  others. 

The  Govermnent  of  Mexico  knew  that 
Garay.  the  proprietor,  had  an  unlimited 
right  to  transfer  his  transit  right  to  na- 
tives or  foreigners,  without  notice  to 
Mexico,  or  wilnout  her  assent.  Hence, 
the  government  said  to  the  American 
Commissioner : 

"In  the  8th  article  of  your  Excel- 
lency's draught,  the  grant  of  a  free  pa^ 
sage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is 
sought  in  favor  of  the  North  American 
citizens.  We  have  orally  explained  to 
your  Excellency,  that  some  years  since 
the  government  of  the  Republic  granted 
to  a  private  contractor  a  privilege  with 
reference  to  this  object^  which  was  soon 
after  transferred,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
same  government,  to  English  subjects,  of 
whose  rights  Mexico  cannot  dispose.^' 

The  Mexican  government  was  perfect- 
ly aware  that  the  grant  had  passed  from 
its  control,  and  that  unless  forfeited  for 
non-compliance  with  its  conditions,  she 
could  never  resume  it. 

The  charter  granted  to  Garay,  his  re- 
presentatives or  successors,  whether  na- 
tives or  foreigners,  the  exclusive  right  of 
constructing  a  way  of  communication 
across  Tehuantepec,  and  pledged  the 
faith  of  the  Mexican  government  to 
maintain  his  possession. 

This  absolute  deed,  with  general  war- 
ranty, gave  an  unqualified  right  of  as- 
signment, and  the  Mexican  government 
acknowledged  to  the  American  Commis- 
sioner that  the  right  of  transit,  included 
in  the  deed,  was  beyond  her  control. 

The  advocates  of  Mexico  have  endea- 
vored to  show  that  her  acknowledgment 
had  reference  only  to  the  transfer  of  the 
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lands,  aad  tbe  uitdntio&  to  intsedoee  co- 
lonist. 

We  affinn  thai  the  grants  only  reqnired 
a  notice  to  the  goyenunent  in  regaid  to 
the  introduction  of  colonists.  It  cmy  re- 
quires that  a  public  registiy  of  them  shall 
be  kept  by  the  company.  There  are  cer- 
tain personal  obli^tions  imposed  upon 
the  colonists;  but  there  is  no  obligation 

rn  the  proprietor  to  communicate  to 
government  any  transfer  of  the  transit 
right,  and  none  whatever  to  obtain  ihe 
assent  of  the  government  to  such  trans- 
fer. 

This  is  an  assertion  susceptible  of  easy 
disproof  if  it  be  incorrect.  The  acts  of 
title  have  been  published^  and  accessible 
to  all.  If  such  a  condition  exist  it  can 
easily  be  shown. 

But  having  employed  the  jvower  of 
transfer  to  disfrancnise  the  proprietor,  the 
next  position  of  the  Mexican  argument 
is  paiticularly  illiberal. 

4.  That  a  subseouent  clandestine  trans- 
fer was  made,  or  leiffned  to  be  made,  to 
British  subjects,  of  me  road  part  of  the 
^nt^  and  kept  a  secret  for  a  year  and  a 
half  J  and,  when  made  known  to  the 
Mexican  ^vemment^  iuunediately  repu- 
diated, and  the  grant  declared  to  be  ex- 
tinct upon  its  own  limitations. 

If  there  was  an  unqualified  right  to 
transfer  the  transit  right^  there  could  be 
nothing  clandestine  in  the  proprietor  dis- 
iNosing  of  his  rights  as  he  might  choose. 
But  the  intention  of  Garay  to  sell  to  any 
purchaser  was  known  to  tne  government 
of  Mexico,  which  had  accremted  him  to 
its  diplomatic  representatives  in  Europe, 
when  the  object  of  his  mission  was 
known  to  be  the  sale  of  his  privilege.  The 
intention  to  make  the  transfer  of  his 
transit  rights  was  also  published  in  the  9th 
clause  of  the  contract  submitted  to  the 
government. 

The  government  announced  its  ex- 
istence to  the  American  Commissioner, 
and  it  was  consummated  28th  Septem- 
ber, 1848. 

Of  this  transfer  immediate  notice  was 
given  by  the  assignees. 

There  can  have  been  nothing  clandes- 
tine in  the  transaction,  because  there 
was  neither  wisdom  nor  advantage  in 
concealment. 

But  the  explanation  is  obvious.  The  go- 
vernment of  Mexico  was  involved  in  war. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
referred  to^  a  forei^  foe  was  in  possession 
of  her  territory  and  capital. 


We  nypMhend  tiat  no  aaa  theigbl 
much  of  making  canali  or  railnroad* 
thxott^  Mexican  territory  at  that  time, 
ner  could  the  jmvileffe  of  Garay  h«v« 
been  of  much  value  when  the  existence 
of  theBepQblio  hong  npon  the  clemency 
of  a  conqueror. 

The  work  of  oonstniction  was  inter- 
rupted during  the  c<»tinuanee  of  the 
war,  but  there  was  no  reason  for  ecmceal- 
ing  a  inaasieT  which  the  government  of 
Mexico  had  declared  was  made  with  h«r 
"  sanction.^' 

5.  That  the  transfers  to  British  subjects 
were  with  the  view  of  making  the  grant 
a  British  question,  to  be  enforced  by  Bri* 
tish  diplomacy  or  arms;  and  failing  in 
that^  it  was  transferred  to  American  citi- 
zens with  the  same  view;  foreigneci 
all  the  while  remaining  interested. 

These  charges  are  sll  unsustained  by 
proo^  and  contradicted  bv  probability. 

The  transfer  to  British  subjects  was 
made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Mexican 
government :  it  was  made  to  procure  the 
means  to  constract  the  way  of  communi- 
cation. 

Some  of  the  most  viduable  mines  in 
Mexico  are  owned  by  British  capitalists 
She  owes  to  them  a  large  amount  of 
debt. 

Why  should  her  citizens  be  reproached 
with  having  resorted  to  British  capital  ta 
render  their  property  more  valuable  ? 

The  Isthmus  of  Central  America  is 
now  under  the  control  of  foreign  capital, 
and  rendered  useful  by  foreign  enter- 
prise. 

Why  should  an  imputation  so  gratui- 
tous be  thrown  upon  Garay  for  desiring  to 
do  what  has  been  so  meritorious  and  j»o> 
fitable  in  others  ? 

The  charge  that  foreigners  (Manninj^ 
and  McKintosh)  remain  still  interested,  la 
unfounded.  Their  interest  would  not  im- 
pair the  validity  of  the  title.  But  they 
have  long  since  ^ne  into  liquidation,  and 
are  in  no  condition  to  fiiinish  money,  or 
to  invoke  ^'  the  arms  or  diplomacy'^  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  in  no  wise  in- 
terested. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  has  been 
submitted  and  published  that  the  grant 
to  Garay  has  been  conveyed  by  absolute 
deed,  and  the  whole  control  of  the  pn>> 
perty  vested  in  American  citizens.  The 
removal  of  the  political  obstacles  will  im- 
mediately occasion  such  a  distribution  of 
the  principal  American  interests  throughr 
out  every  section  of  the  Union,  as  will 
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Ifereat  die  whole  ooantiy  in  t^  impor* 
ttnt  enterprise. 

Bet  tiiese  imputations  of  foreign  in- 
torssl  are  intended  to  impair  the  rights  of 
flisjproprietoffs. 

Mexioo  has  reeeatly  adyertised  thai 
she  will  grant  the  right  of  way  across 
T^uiantepec  to  Mexicans  or  foreigners, 
or  to  bouL  together.  An  enterprising 
American  was  onderstood  to  have  yisited 
Mexico  with  a  view  to  acquire  the  same 
priTilege. 

We  caimot  see  therefore  how  the  argu- 
ment that  forei^ers  were  interested, 
eoold  affect  the  rights  of  American  citi^ 
sens  who  hare  inrested  their  money  in 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  a 
prepeity  from  which  they  have  been 
evicted  forcibly  and  without  compensa- 
tion. 

6.  That  the  transfer  of  American  citi- 
2ens  was  after  the  extinction  of  the  grant 

If  fhe  term  '^  extinction''  means  the 
expiration  of  the  grant  by  its  term  of 
limitation^  it  is  replied,  that  extending 
far  two  years  the  term  within  which  the 
road  should  be  constructed,  it  has  never 
been  extinct  by  any  failure  te  comply 
with  its  own  conditions. 

If  it  means  that  the  '^  extinction''  of 
the  errant  was  by  the  act  of  Congress 
amnming  it^  then  a  reference  to  the  dates 
will  show  that  the  convention  was  signed 
by  Mexico  and  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can holder  (P.  A.  Hargous)  in  185a 
whilst  the  act  of  annulment  was  not 
mtil  May,  1851.  The  transfer  to  the 
American  holder  could  not  therefore 
have  been  in  either  sense  c^ier  the  extinc- 
tiofi  of  the  ffrant. 

7.  That  me  interooeanic  communica- 
tion  was  to  be  a  national  work,  under  the 
aospices  of  Mexico,  and  in  partnership 
with  the  contractor,  in  whom  a  personal 
trust  was  confided  for  its  execution, 
Mexico  contributing  a  breadth  of  ten 
leases  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  route, 
utd  the  labor  of  300  convicts  and  her 
protection,  Gunj  to  be  the  directing  and 
managing  partner  and  ihe  profits  of  the 
road  to  be  dividea  according  to  the  de- 
cree of  the   1st  March,   1842. 

If  this  route  was  to  have  been  construct- 
ed as  a  national  way^  how  does  it  happen 
that  there  was  no  national  appropriation  of 
money  to  construct  it?  Could  it  be  pos- 
sibly expected  that  300  leperos  could 
mace  a  canal  two  hundred  miles  long  1 
Could  the  sale  of  lands  unoccupied  since 
the  conquest,  or  perhaps  abanaoned,  pay 
for  excavations^  embankment^  ironing,  or 
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eqi^imng  a  mil-road?  It  recjnired  more 
than  Mexican  enterprise,  richer  thaa 
Mexican  resources.  Hence,  no  doubt) 
foreign  co-operation  was  sought. 

But  Garay  was  a  ^' direcung  partner, 
chosen  for  his  qualities."  The  terms  of  the 
contraet  between  the  government  and 
Garay  seems  to  have  been  this :  Mexico 
stood  as  grantor  of  an  exclusive  right  oi 
way  and  certain  waste  lands.  Garay  took 
ihe  grant)  subject  to  an  obligation  to  com* 
mence  the  work  within  a  given  time-* 
complete  it^  and  pay  over  to  the  grantor 
a  certain  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  df 
the  nerfected  work. 

Mexico  expressly  denies  her  responsi* 
bility  for  any  expenses  of  development 
or  construction,  and  imposes  a  forfeiture 
for  foilure  to  construct — not  of  the  situa- 
tion as  directing  partner — ^but  of  the 
whde  concession.  6aray  is  moreover  re* 
co^ized  as  the  ''grantee;"  his  grant  it 
caSed  the ''  negoti^ion,"  in  contradistino* 
tion  from  the  interest  of  the  goveramentj 
he  is  called  the  ''  projector,"  and  lumset^ 
with  those  who  may  have  acquired  hit 
rights,  are  termed  the  ''propnetors"  of 
the  grant.  Indeed  the  Statement  which 
we  are  reviewing  conteins  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  the  "jjroprietors" 
of  the  grant  nave  forfeited  their  national- 
ity, which  they  could  not  well  do  if 
Garay  was  a  '*  directing  partner"  with* 
out  the  power  of  transferring  his  rights. 

8.  That  Mexico  did  not  intend,  by  the 
alienation  of  the  privilege,  to  have  a 
second  edition  of  the  Texas  drama^ 
against  which  Garay  himself  advises  her, 
stating  in  his  memorial  that  the  covetone 
eyes  of  the  United  States  were  then  fixed 
upon  it. 

This  is  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
those  of  the  IJnited  States,  if^  there  be 
any,  who  regret  the  annexation  of  Texa& 
and  regard  it  as  a  drama.  If  a  ''  secona 
edition"  of  that  drama  had  been  intend- 
ed, there  were  the  mines  and  the  vallejrs 
of  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and  Durango,  con- 
tiguous to  Texas.  Mexico  was^  and 
is,  xmable  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Indians.  She  reliei 
upon  the  United  States  to  do  this  for 
her,  with  an  open  acknowledgment 
of  her  own  inability  to  do  so.  If  a  new 
Texas  were  needed^  would  not  the  firsl 
scene  have  been  laid  in  the  vicinage  of 
the  last  ?  Would  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Stetes  go  nearly  one  thousand  miles  from 
Uieir  own  territory  to  rob  a  right  to  make 
a  rail-road  ?  Would  they  have  asked  the 
interferenoe  of  their  own  government 
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and  abided  paUentlv  by  all  the  fonns  of 
law,  or  would  they  have  embarked  with 
or  without  a  grant^  and  oyerrun  the  coun- 
try they  desired  ? 

This  is  not  a  legitimate  reason:  this 
open  distrust  of  a  ffovernment  whicn  has 
preserved  Cuba  for  Spain,  and  discouraged 
every  symptom  of  invasion  upon  the 
borders  of  Mexico.  But  since  such 
appeals  are  made,  it  may  be  replied, 
there  can  never  be  again  a  Texas  drama. 
Never  again  will  American  citizens, 
invited  by  the  colonization  policy  oi 
Mexico,  organize  their  institutions  within 
one  of  her  states,  and,  denied  the  con- 
stitutional rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  be  degraded  into  a  military 
department  Never  agahi  will  Mexico 
invade  territory  settl^  by  Americans, 
with  a  decree  of  death  against  all  who 
resist^  and  denouncing  ihe  best  men  as 
traitors,  drag  liiem  like  dogs  to  the  dun- 
geons of  Perote  or  Mier.  Never  again 
will  gallant  Americans,  deceived  by 
the  most  sacred  promise^  draw  beans 
for  their  lives,  or  be  shot  bv  platoons,  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  all  the  sympathy  of  foes. 

There  will  be  no  other  Texan  drama. 
The  Anglo-American  will  hereafter  be 
free  to  traverse  his  own  broad  continent 
with  no  protection  except  his  own  na- 
tionality. 

But  with  an  avowal  of  such  a  jealousy 
of  race,  with  a  resolute  refiisal  to  make 
any  compensation  or  allowance  to  those 
wnom  she  has  despoiled,  it  seems  strange 
that  Mexico  should  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  sympathy. 

9.  That  the  ^nt  was  a  local  privilege, 
done  imder  the  authority  and  laws  of 
Mexica  unconnected  with  treaties  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  that  questions  con- 
cerning it  are  only  cognizable  in  Mex- 
ico. 

The  grant  is  addressed  to  all  nations  at 
peace  with  Mexico;  it  proposes  to  pro- 
vide a  transit  free  from  anv  local  tax 
whatsoever.  It  authorizes  tne  transfer 
of  the  ghint  to  foreigners,  and  pledges 
the  government  to  maintain  their  pos- 
session. 

The  acquisition  of  the  property  by 
American  citizens  has  been  in  con- 
sequence of  these  inducements,  and 
because  from  the  face  of  the  title  they 
could  not  have  anticipated  its  repeal. 
Having  been  deforced  of  their  property, 
they  have  no  other  remedy  than  an 
amieal  to  their  own  government;  and 
toat  government^  upon  a  proper  state  of 


fiietfl^  will  require  of  Mexico  cmppliaiiog 
with  her  covenant  or  indenmity  tor  hav- 
inc^  violated  it 

^^  There  is  no  difference  (says  the  law 
of  nations)  between  the  sanctity  of  a 
covenant  made  by  a  nation  with  a  citi- 
zen and  with  a  foreign  nation :  a  grant  is 
a  contract  between  the  nation  and  the 
individual  who  receives  it  It  is  the 
more  binding  from  the  dignity  of  the  one 
and  the  weakness  of  the  other." 

Under  the  convention  of  1818,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  claim  the  right  of 
fishing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain :  they  have  been  forcibly  expelled 
from  their  ri^ht  Here  is  a  franchise 
acquired  by  mdividuals  within  the  ter- 
ritory and  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  jWW- 
er.  The  rights  of  our  citizens  will  be 
enforced  by  the  United  States  at  any 
cost 

The  Americans  interested  in  Tehnan- 
tepec  have  acquired  a  franchise  within  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  They  have  been 
violently  and  without  indemnity  expelled, 
and  their  property  confiscated.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  upon  the 
same  principle.* 

10.  That  the  grant  from  the  beginning 
was  a  mere  speculation,  the  brokerage  of 
a  contract  procured  to  be  sold,  and  not  to 
be  executed  by  the  grantee,  though  con- 
fided to  him  to  be  granted  as  a  personal 
trust. 

The  grant  of  lands  for  the  construction 
of  the  way  of  communication  is  ap- 
parently  liberal ;  how  fer,  when  private 
title  shall  have  been  compensated,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  mountain  region 
deducted,  there  shall  remain  arable  lands 
capable  of  aiding  in  the  work,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  inquire.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  United  States  that  such  enterprises 
should  be  stigmatized. 

Mr.  Asa  Whitney  has  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  more  than  twenty 
states  to  his  petition  that  the  Federal 
government  will  grant  him  in  fee  simple 
a  strip  of  territory  commencing  on  uie 
lakes  and  terminating  on  the  Pacific. 
Estimating  the  area  of  this  grant  in 
square  nmes,  it  would  bestow  upon  a 

*  According  to  the  proviaions  of  a  oonTontion  be- 
tween Greet  Britain  and  Ruseta,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Far  Company  considered  themselTea  entitled  to 
trade  within  the  limiu  of  the  Rassian  North  Amert- 
can  poeseasiona.  Having  fitted  oat  vessels  fbr  this 
purpose,  they  Iband  the  month  of  the  river  fbr  whieh 
their  ezpediUon  was  directed  (brtifled,  and  thsy  wars 
forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

Great  Britain  demanded  aatlsfhction  for  the  toaa 
and  disappointment  oocaatoned  her  aobjeeta,  and  it 
wasiocorded. 
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«fiie  pimnrietor  a  territory  equal  to  the 
wmce  ol  several  states  of  the  Union. 
Appropriation  for  a  grant  of  public  lands, 
at  least  equal  in  es&nt^  is  asked  for  the 
nil-road  mnn  8t  Louis  to  the  Pacific »; 
ind  the  states  of  the  South  and  West  have 
projected  a  way  of  communication  by  the 
£1  Paao  and  the  Gila  to  the  same  ter- 
Biiniis.  The  Legislature  of  Texas  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  hare 
made  appropriations  of  land  for  con- 
atnicting  secticms  of  this  grant^  and  the 
jnhHc  lands  are  relied  on  to  furnish  the 

EQcipal  resources  for  alL  Other  states 
ye  already  received  land  donations  of 
great  extent  and  value  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
in  regard  to  its  public  lands,  would  justify 
any  grant,  however  liberal  for  a  way 
of  communication  across  Tehuantepec. 
Within  the  last  three  years,  nearly  forty 
millions  acres  of  public  lands  have  been 
granted  to  tiie  sta^  for  the  construction 
^rail-roads:  whilst  at  the  last  session  a 
bill  passed  tae  House  of  Representatives 
giving  to  each  settler  a  settlement  bounty 
A 160  acree. 

No  argnment^  then,  should  be  drawn 
against  tiie  manX  obligations  of  the 
Gara^  gnuat^  from  the  extent  of  the  land 
donation,  nor  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
bestowed,  as  such  works  generally  are, 
upon  an  aj^licant  and  contractor. 

But  Garay  realized  nothing.  A  man  of 
high  personal  character,  preferring  rather 
to  rank  amongst  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind than  to  figure  in  futile  revolutions, 
after  all  he  h^  given  and  done  for  his 
enterprise,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  it  to  others. 

11.  That  the  grant  is  null  and  void, 
and  has  been  so  declared  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  and  its  renewal  refused, 
and  the  treaty  to  that  effect  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  by  the  Mexican  authorities 
and  people. 

Tms  18  but  repetition.  The  Congress 
of  Mexico  did  not  refuse  to  renew  the 
giant,  for  the  holders  never  requested  it^ 
itK  did  they  admit  any  right  to  annul  it. 

Hie  declarations  of  unwillingness  to 
oom^y  ^witii  a  covenant^  constitiites  no 
proof  of  its  invalidity. 

12.  That  thepresent  assignees,  so  for  as 
thej  are  bona  nde  holders,  are  the  dupes 
of  their  own  folly  or  carelessness,  as  all 
the  defects  of  the  grant  were  open  to 
their  detection. 

The  prBeent  assignees  are,  horn,  the 
terms  of  tbe  wiginai  and  amended  char- 


ters, all  bona  fide  holders.  They  are  the 
assignees  and  successors  of  Garay ;  such 
is  their  actual  and  le^  description. 

The  charge  of  havmg  been  the  dupes 
of  their  own  folly  and  carelessness  is  a 
harsh  enforcement  of  the  power  of  con- 
struction. 

History  will  show  that  the  title  under 
which  the  American  holders  claim,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  six  successive 
Mexican  administrations,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has 
pronounced  it  legal. 

The  proprietors  have  expended  much 
money,  and  by  their  survey  and  de- 
velopments have  rendered  the  way  of 
conmiunication  valuable.  Mexico  has 
confiscated  their  property  and  refuses 
them  any  compensation.  She  /claims 
that  she  IS  weak,  and  the  United  Stetes 
powerful.  She  asks  to  be  allowed  to 
cancel  her  covenants ;  and  her  advocates 
contend  that  those  citizens  of  the  United 
Stetes  who  are  aggrieved  by  her  act  are 
not  entitled  to  any  redress  whatsoever. 

If  it  be  ^^  folly  and  carelessness''  to  have 
relied  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  Mexi- 
co to  comply  with  her  engagements,  or 
upon  the  obligation  of  their  own  govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  rights  of  its  own  citi- 
zens, the  owners  of  the  Garay  grant  must 
admit  the  imputetion.      Not  otherwise. 

We  have  discussed  the  first  two  propo- 
sitions, which  involve  the  character  and 
value  of  the  Garay  grant  and  the  unjust 
and  mercenary  conduct  oi  Mexico  towards 
the  American  assignees.  We  have  shown 
that  their  titie  is  valid,  and  that  the  in- 
vestment and  expenditure  have  been  re- 
cognized by  our  own  government. 

We  will  next  show  that  private  right 
and  public  interest  require  that  the  United 
Stetes  should  insist  upon  the  specific  exe- 
cution of  the  titie. 

When  the  government  of  the  United 
Stetes  expected  to  acquire  territory  on 
the  Pacific,  it  naterally  sought  a  way 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  it. 
Upon  the  conference  of  the  armistice, 
Mexico  instructed  her  commissioners  to 
prescribe  a  northern  boundary,  twenty 
leagues  in  width.  This  was  not  to  be 
colonized  by  either  nation,  but  to  re- 
main as  a  "  desert"  between  them.  She 
also  instructed  her  commissioners  to  re- 
fuse the  right  of  way  across  Tehuante- 
pec. Her  policy  was  obvious.  She  knew 
that  if  all  communication  through  her 
dominions  could  be  prevented-  the  United 
Stetes  would  never  occupy  the  Pacific 
territory  acquired  by  the  treaty,  if  it  could 
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onl^  be  settled  by  unmigTants  across  the 
Pbuns^  or  around  the  Cape. 

The  "desert  boondaiT''  was  not  adopt- 
ed, and  the  American  demand  for  a  ^  right 
of  free  way  across  Tehuantepec''  was 
withdrawn,  because  of  title  m  British 
subjects.  ]But  Mexico  succeeded  in  pot- 
ting the  following  sin^ar  restrictions 
upon  the  American  right  of  way  to  the 
Pacific,  into  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity 
and  Limits  : 

"  Art.  VI. — ^The  vessels  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  m  all  time  have 
a  free  and  uninterrupted  passa^  by  the 
Gulf  of  CalifDmia,  and  by  the  RiTcr  Colo- 
rado, below  its  ccMifluence  with  the  Gila, 
to  and  from  their  possessions,  situated 
north  of  the  boundary  line  defined  in  the 
preceding  article]  it  being  understood 
that  this  passage  is  to  be  by  navigating 
the  Gulf  of  CaUfomia  and  tlie  River  Co- 
lorado, and  not  by  Icmd,  without  the  expreis 
coruent  of  the  Govermneni  of  Mexico. 

"  If;  by  the  examinations  which  may  be 
made,  it  should  be  ascertained  to  be  prac- 
ticable and  advantageous  to  construct  a 
road  canal,  or  railway,  which  should,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  run  upon  the  River  Gila, 
or  upon  its  right  or  its  left  bank,  within 
ih€  apace  of  one  marine  league  Jrom  eiiher 
margin  of  the  mer,  the  government  of 
both  governments  will  form  an  agree- 
ment respecting  its  construction  in  order 
that  it  may  serve  equally  for  the  use  and 
advantage  of  both  coimtries.'' 

When  it  b  considered  that  the  passage 
of  the  Gila  lies  through  a  country  pre- 
senting more  {^Ysical  difiiculties  than 
any  perhaps  on  the  continent,  and  that 
Mexico  has  reserved  the  ri^ht  of  "  agree- 
ment^'  to  any  way  along  its  banks,  even 
on  the  American  side,  the  obstacles  to  an 
intercourse  with  the  Pacific,  upon  this 
route,  may  be  appreciated.  They  would 
be  ffreatly  increaised  by  the  initial  point 
of  the  boundary,  fixed  by  Mr.  Bartlett^  if 
it  should  be  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Prom  this,  it  is  evident  that  there  will 
be  important  obstacles  to  overcome  he- 
lm a  ri^t  of  way  can  be  obtained  by 
way  of  the  Gila.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Mexico  will  consent  to  open  that  way  of 
communication,  because  it  will  compete 
with  that  which  she  desires  to  construct 
and  control  by  way  of  Tehuantepec. 

Nor  is  there  evidence  wanting  to  prove 
that  Mexico  meditates  the  establishment 
of  an  exclusive  way,  to  be  constructed  and 
worked  for  her  own  benefit. 

No  sooner  had  the  Mexican  Congress 


repudiated  the  title  of  tiie  Amerieatt 
holders,  and  rejected  the  Tehnantepee 
tre»aty,  than  it  {mbHshed  a  deoree  expres- 
sive of  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  open  the  Tehnantepee  roulei 
This  decree  affirmed : 

1.  That  Mexico  possessed  full  and  nn- 
q[aalified  sovereignly  upon  the  isthmus. 

2.  That  the  government  should  be  the 
controlling  partner  in  the  way  of  com- 
munication. 

3.  That  the  route  should  be  open  and 
free  for  all  nations  in  amity  with  Mexico. 

4.  Hiat  all  nations  should  be  invited  to 
guaranty  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmns  in 
ease  of  war. 

The  contract  for  constructing  a  way  of 
communication,  not  having  been  perfect- 
ed by  the  government,  it  proceeded  on 
the  15tii  August,  1852,  to  invite  proposals 
upon  the  following  terms: 

1.  The  contractor  to  construct  the  work 
lor  an  agreed  sum. 

2.  The  contractor  to  advance  the  mo- 
ney necessary  to  construct  the  work  with- 
out regard  to  cost 

The  contractor  to  be  reimbursed  under 
the  first  proposition,  by  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  six  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  un- 
der the  second,  by  an  assignment  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the 
work  itself. 

The  ^vemment  to  be  constituted  a 
stockholder  to  the  extent  of  one  third  c€ 
the  work,  with  power  to  take  the  work  at 
any  time  upon  accounting  to  the  ccm- 
tractor  for  cost  and  interest.  The  go^ 
vemment  reserves  free  transportation  of 
troops  and  persons  in  its  employmentL 
and  of  arms,  munitions  and  property,  at 
one-fourth  tariff  rates. 

It  reserves  the  right  to  fix  "any  ad- 
ditional impost  upon  merchandise  or  pas- 
sengers," and  prescribes  that "  it  wUlnat  be 
lawful  to  tran^>ori,  toiffiout  the  express  or- 
derofthe  government,  any  foreign  troops  or 
munitions  of  war P 

The  object  then  of  annulling  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  is  sufficiently  puun. 
It  was  to  gain  a  large  bonus,  and  make 
revenue  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  states. 

llie  charter  of  Gamy  contains  the  fol- 
»rovisions : 


"  Under  no  excuse  whatsoever  will  the 
government  lay  any^  tax  or  impost  duty 
upon  any  of  the  articles  passinfi^  through, 
the  isthmus  during  the  period  m  which 
the  proprietors  shsdi  have  the  exclusiye 
enjoyment  of  its  proceeds,  and  in  no  case 
shall  these  (the  Custom  Honse  officers) 
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faterfere  in  the  oolieetion  of  fireighti^  She  would  receive  an  annual  revenne 

Ittffaterage,  or  tonnage,  or  any  other  class  npon  the  transit  of  one  hundred  millions 

«  dnea  for  none  wall  be  pajrable  £6r  of  gold,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

fesioli  loading  or  unloading  tor  the  trans-  passengers,  a  lar^  amount  of  merchan* 

port  of  effeota  m  long  as  the  communi-  dise,  ^e  California  mail,  besides  troops 

cation  shall  belong  to  the  negotiation.'^  and  munitions  of  war.    This  would  be 

T\m  gives  tiie  American  people  as  the  contribution  of  ihe  United   States 

free  a  passage  across  the  isthmus  as  they  alone. 

woaid  hare  thnmgh  anj  state  of  the  It  is  then  evidently   the  interest  of 

CaioB.    I^  however,  this  be  repealed,  Mexico  to  repeal  the  obligations  of  the 

all  persons  and   propert^r   coming  into  Garay  grant^  and  impose  revenue  taxes 

that  portion  oi  the  Mexican  dominion,  upon   the   national    commerce  passing 

will  be  subject  to  the  general  law  of  over  the  isthmus. 

traasit^  import  or  export    The  taxes  of  It  is  equally  evident^  on  the  other  hand, 

Mexico  are  very  onerous.     Her  police  that  tlie  United  States  and  other  nations 

m  regard  to  passports  and  bearing  arms  in  amity  are  interested  in  enforcing  her 

is  very  strict.  covenant  with  Garay. 

Having  again  resumed  the  sovereignty  The  American  holders  have  been  aK 

which  is  qaalified  by  the  grant  to  Garay.  ways  wilhng  to  permit  their  own  gov* 

Mexico  wmdd  have  the  uadonbted  righi  emment  to  regulate  their  charges  upon 

to  impose  any  taxra  upon  the  intercourse  ^e  isthmus,  and  prescribe  any  regulations 

thiougfa  her  dominions,  that  foreign  na-  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 

tions  would  endure,  or  she  would  have  the  pubhc.    The  American  people  need 

the  ri^ht  to  discriminate  and  exclude  not^  therefore,  fear  that  in  preventing  the 

them  from  passing  through  her  dominions  establishment  of  one  monopoly,  they  are 

at  all.  encouraging  the  or^nization  of  another. 

fieins[  In  mdisputed  possession  of  the  But  the  political  importance  of  a  rapid, 
right  01  way,  Mexico  might  cede  it  to  safe  and  healthful  communication  with 
some  foreign  power,  or  as  announced  by  our  states  and  "orphan  territories''  on  the 
a  leading  English  journal,  France  and  Pacific,  exceeds  any  question  of  peon- 
England  may  inteifere  actively  in  the  niary  calculaticm.  We  may  anticipate 
a&irs  of  Mexico;  they  may  establish  within  a  few  years  a  system  of  states 
''a  firm  and  solid  government^"  and  in-  resting  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ex* 
vite  the  United  States,  Spain,  Holland  tending  to  the  slopes,  valleys,  and  into 
and  Belgium  to  maintain  it.  the  great  Basin  of  we  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  nKMreover  proposed,  "that  as  the  With  greater  inducements  tnan  any  colo- 

Tehnantepeo  route  will  inevitably  form  nial  settlement  has  ever  presented,  we 

oae  of  the  principal  channels  of  commu-  may  anticipate  more  rapid  and  perfect  or. 

nicatkin  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa-  sanization.    States  wilt  know  no  interval 

cific    Oceans,"  a  Commissioner  should  between  embryo  and  maturity ;  they  will 

be  ai^Knnted  to  receive  the  reports  of  step  from  the  parent  brain  ready  armed 

eminent  native  and  foreign  engineers  as  for  the  field  or  council.    They  will  not 

to  the  best  means  of  constructing  this  be  settled  by  outcasts,  convict  for  hete- 

Kae  of  coonmunication,  "  and  the  powers  redox  opinion  or  for  social  crime.    They 

diaU  guarantee  a  loan  sufiicient  to  carry  will  comprise  the  selected  energies  of 

it  out  on  the  understanding  that  the  a  free  people ;  they  will  organize  their 

transit  duty  levied  shall  be  applied  to  the  lelations    according  to  their   interests, 

interest  and  redemption  of  the  debt."  With  a  full  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 

The  United  States  are  more  interested  the  Union,  they  will  hold  the  "pursuit 
than  anj^  other  nation  in  this  route,  be-  of  happiness"  as  a  paramount  object. 
eanse  it  is  the  best  way  of  communica-  If  the  political  connection  with  the  At- 
tim  between  the  states  of  the  Union,  lantic  states  be  advantageous,  it  will  be 
whereas  other  countries  are  only  interest-  preserved ;  if  it  be  replete  with  disad- 
ed,  as  <me  of  several  ways  of  general  vantages,  it  will  be  terminated.  The 
commerce.  Here  then  is  a  plan  for  chief  advantage  of  the  Union  to  Cali- 
pa3rtng  for  the  WO]^  by  a  transit  duty,  fomia  at  present  is  that  it  constructs  dry 
wfaieh  must  £sll  principally  upon  the  peo-  docks  and  custom-houses,  establishes 
pie  and  property  passing  from  one  mte  branch  mints  and  post  routes,  and  fur- 
to  another.  nishes  ofliice  holders.    The  appropriations 

Such  a  disposition  of  the  right  of  way  at  present  exceed  the  revenues  derived 

mould  be  highly  pcofitable  to  Mexico,  from  the  Pacific  ports.     But  this  will 
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cease,  and  be  rerersed.  The  revenues 
derived  from  the  states  of  the  Pacific 
will  in  time  exceed  the  appropriation 
from  the  federal  government  Tnis  mo- 
tive for  the  connection  will  then  terminate. 

The  fedeml  ^vemment  extends  an 
apparent  protection  to  the  Pacific  States, 
fiut  suppose,  in  the  present  state  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  sections,  that 
a  maritime  nation  should  declare  war 
against  the  United  States.  A  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Califomia,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  her  treasure  galleons,  will  be  simul- 
taneous with  the  declaration.  The  United 
States  will  dispatch  its  volunteers  by 
the  isthmian  routes,  or  bv  the  plains,  but 
they  wiU  find  cities  sacked  and  all  the 
consequences  of  successful  invasion, 
whilst  the  enemy,  having  slain  and  ra- 
vaged to  their  satisfaction,  will  have 
withdrawn.  These  will  constitute  to  the 
Pacific  states  the  reaponsihilUies  of  be- 
longing to  the  Union :  to  pay  more  than 
they  receive,  and  to  be  the  defenceless 
victims  of  its  foreign  wars. 

The  trade  of  the  Indies  constituted  the 
prize  of  centuries ;  no  state  has  enjoyed 
it  without  prosperity,  or  lost  it  witbout 
decline.  Tne  merchants  of  our  Pacific 
states  may  not  be  content  with  a  mere 
feictora^e  of  this  trade  for  others;  they  may 
prefer  to  constitute  the  medium  of  distn- 
bution,  making  others  tributary  to  ^em. 

To  these  tendencies  to  separate,  the 
want  of  communication  will  powerfully 
contribute.  Practically,  France,  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  would  constitute  more 
accessible  members  of  the  confederacy 
tban  California  or  Oregon.  Practically, 
the  expense  and  time  of  intercourse  witli 
those  nations  would  be  less  by  one  half 
than  with  the  Pacific  coast  or  its  in- 
terior. 

It  is  therefore  the  identity  of  origin 
and  institutions  that  preserves  the  bond 
of  connection  with  the  Pacific  states. 

But  let  us  consider  the  existing  obstacles 
to  intercourse  in  detail.  TSq  ways  of 
communication  are — 

1.  By  way  of  the  frontier,  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  plains.  TTiis 
is  a  terrible  journey.  The  time  occupied 
by  immi^nls  is  five  months.  This  covers 
every  vicissitude  of  season  and  every 
degree  of  endurance.  Superadded  to  the 
casualties  of  a  march  so  extended,  are, 
the  dangers  of  inundation,  fire,  disease, 
want  of  food,  the  heartless  exactions  of 
those  who  make  a  prey  of  the  traveler, 
and  the  perpetual  depredations  of  unruly 
and  rapacious  savages.    The  course  cf 


the  traveler  is  pursued  b^  privations  and 
waylaid  by  death.  It  is  marked  with 
impaired  health  and  disappointed  ho^efB. 
It  IS  strewed  with  abandoned  values^ 
richer,  perhaps,  than  the  mines  to  which 
the  wanderers  go. 

An  allegorical  epitome  of  tJmt  great 
journey  'roich  all  must  travel,  it  tw- 
minates  in  an  unmarked  ^vcl  or  in  wea- 
riness and  vexation  without  ultimate 
advantage. 

The  journey  across  the  plains  is  not 
like  that  of  a  protected  people  whose 
"  raiment  did  not  wax  old  upon  them." 
But  it  is  like  that  disastrous  return 
from  a  blazing  city,  in  which  the  foe,  the 
elements,  tbe  wild  beasts,  preyed  upon 
the  retreating  host^  and  the  richesrt  objects 
of  human  desire  were  abandoned^  or  torn 
from  the  ^sp  of  the  dying  fugitive. 

That  this  description  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  imaginative,  we  add  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  Capt.  Stans- 
bury,  U.S.A.,  (Joumey  fix)m  Leavenworth 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,)  showing  the 
difliculties  encountered  by  emigrants 
upon  that  portion  of  the  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

"June  1,  1849. — ^Passed  a  traveling 
train  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  ox 
teams.  They  had  been  on  the  spot 
several  days  detained  by  sickness.  In 
the  morning  we  had  met  four  men  from 
the  same  camp  returning  on  foot  with 
their  efiects  on  their  backs,  frightened  at 
the  danger  and  disgusted  already  with 
the  trip. 

"June  4. — Meet  Sauk  Indians,  who 
demand  compensation  for  passing  through 
their  country. 

"  June  5. — ^Meet  a  small  party  of  emi- 
grants returning,  having  sold  out  their 
meat  and  flour  at  one  cent  a  pound. 

"June  6. — Passed  a  melancholy  me- 
mento of  disappointed  hopes  and  blasted 
enterprise— four  freshly  made  graves  of 
emigrants. 

"June  7. — ^Passed  a  fresh  grave. 

"  June  8. — Met  a  smaU  party  returning 
to  St.  Louis. 

"June  9. — Passed  six  graves.  Meet 
returning  emigrants  discouraged  by 
death  and  loss  of  cattle. 

"  June  10. — ^Three  horses  stolen  during 
the  night. 

"June  11. — ^Violent  storm  of  lain, 
prostrates  the  tents  and  wets  the  bagw 
gage.  Passed  six  graves  within  17}^ 
miles. 

"June  12. — ^Pass  an  ^rni^rant  familjr, 
who  subsequently  saw  their  wagon  m, 
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two  to  make  carts,  and  dispose  c^  eyery- 
fiiDg  they  can  sell  or  giye  away  to 
%hten  the  load. 

"June  13. — ^Violent  storm.  There  is 
mo  shade  in  the  naked  prairie  during  the 
long  fatiguing  day.  Obserye  Indians 
Inrldng  along  the  road  for  a  chance  to 
steal  horses. 

"June  14. — Fiffht  reported  between 
emigrants  and  Indians. 

"June  18. — Party  complaining  of  cu- 
taneous irritation  from  use  of  salt  meat 
without  yegetables. 

"Jane  19. — Emigrants  selling  meat 
at  one  cent,  or  using  it  for  fuel;  pack 
animals  in  a  horrible  condition.  Storms 
and  yiolent  rain. 

"July  2  and  3. — ^Difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  crossing  Plains  described.  Ra- 
vages of  cholera  amongst  saya^es. 

"  July  9. — ^An  excellent  double  wagon 
purchased  for  seyenty-fiye  cents. 

"July  19. — Passed  to-day  the  nearly 
consumed  fragments  of  about  one  dozen 
wagons  that  had  been  broken  up  and 
burned  by  their  owners;  near  them  was 

ged  from  600  to  800  pounds  of  bacon. 
xes,  bonnets,  trunks,  wagon  wheels, 
whole  wagon  bodies,  cooking  utensils,  in 
&ct,  almost  eyery  article  of  household 
furniture  were  found  from  place  to  place 
along  the  prairie,  abandoned  for  want  of 
means  of  transportation. 

"July  21.— The  road,  as  usual,  was 
strewn  with  fragments  of  broken  and 
burnt  wagons,  trunks,  and  immense 
quantiti^  of  white  beans  thrown  away 
iy  the  sackful,  from  fatigue  or  fear 
of  cholera.  Stoyes,  gridirons,  moulding 
planes  and  carpenters'  tools  of  all  sorts 
were  to  be  had  at  eyery  step  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  picking  them  up. 

"July  25. — ^Property  ot  erery  descrip- 
tion was  strewn  about  in  eyery  direction, 
tnd  in  much  greater  quantities  than  we 
had  yet  seen.  Twenty-eight  persons 
drowned  during  the  year  in  crossmg  the 
Platte. 

"July  27.  —  Passed  eleyen  wagons 
broken  up.  Road  strewn  with  abandoned 
property.  Bar  iron  and  steel  anyils  and 
Dellows,  crowbars,  drills,  augers,  gold 
washers,  chisels^  axes,  lead  t^nks, 
^lades,  plows,  grmdstones,  oyens,  cook- 
ing stoyes,  kegs,  barrels,  harness^  cloth- 
ing, baeon  and  beans,  were  found  strewed 
aloiag  the  road.  The  carcasses  of  eight 
oxen  lying  on  the  road  side  in  one  heap 
explained  a  part  of  the  trouble.  An 
exceUent  nfle  was  found.  In  the  course 
of  this  one  day  the  relics  of  17  wagons 


and  the  carcasses  of  27  oxen  haye  been 
seen. 

"July  28. — Wind  so  hot  and  dry  as 
to  make  respiration  difficult  Tmrty- 
one  dead  cattle  and  nine  oxen  passed  to- 
day. 

"August  1. — Passed  about  one  dozen 
burnt  wagons  and  nineteen  dead  oxen.'' 

We  ask  whether  there  can  be  any  in- 
tercourse adequate  to  the  relations  which 
ought  to  unite  the  states  of  this  confede- 
racy carried  on  under  such  appalling  ob- 
stacles? Will  there  be  any  return  cur- 
rent from  such  a  journey  as  we  haye 
described?  Will  the  people  who  haye 
emigrated  to  California  reyisit  the  land 
of  their  nativity  by  this  route,  or  will  they 
relate  to  their  children  the  terrors  of  their 
exodus,  and  warn  them  never  to  cross 
again  a  region  so  replete  with  dangers  ? 

2.  Upon  the  crossings  of  the  lower  isth- 
mus the  dangers  are  as  formidable.  The 
line  passes  for  nearly  six  thousand  miles 
along  a  coast  much  of  which  is  dreaded  for 
its  rocks,  reefs  and  tornadoes. 

The  passenger  is  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  fire^  explosion,  shipwreck  to 
epidemic  and  infectious  disease,  and  to 
all  the  discomforts  of  a  voyage  prolonged 
to  nearly  twice  the  time  and  distance  of 
the  transatlantic  passage. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain 
that  the  intercourse  by  these  routes  must 
be  limited  to  those  who  travel  upon  the 
compulsion  of  duty,  or  are  stimulated  by 
the  appetite  for  gain.  We  intend  no  dispa- 
ragement, however,  to  the  lower'  cross- 
ings ;  they  are  from  the  nature  of  things 
tem™)raiy,  as  far  as  the  intercourse  with 
the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union  are  con- 
cerned, but  they  will  always  be  invaluable 
for  the  general  purposes  of  Pacific  com- 
merce, and  for  the  particular  trade  of  the 
coast  of  South  and  Central  America. 
Tehuantepec  itseli,  offering  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  inter-state  intercourse,  will  in 
its  turn  be  superseded  by  rail-roads  cros- 
sing the  continent  in  the  latitudes  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  Until  that  period, 
however,  it  will  evidently  constitute  the 
shortest  and  most  favorable  route. 

It  will  reduce  the  time  between  New- 
York  and  San  Francisco  to  fifteen  days, 
between  New-Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
to  about  eleven. 

It  will,  in  effect^  form  a  section  of  the 
following  rail-roads,  whilst  it  will  inci- 
dentally benefit  many  others. 

1.  The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville- 
Rail-road. 

2.  The  Opelousas  Rail-road. 
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8.  The  Mobile  and  Chicago  Rail'-road. 

4.  The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road. 

5.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road. 

6.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road. 

7.  The  Southwestern  Georgia  Rail-road. 

8.  The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail- 
road. 

9.  The  Savannah  and  Florida  Rail-road. 
Each  of  these  nine  radial  lines,  with 

its  interior  connections,  will  contribute 
to  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  states  and  cities  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  and  the  Pacific.  The  im- 
mense resources  upon  the  enumerated 
routes,  and  the  competition  amongst  them, 
will  reduce  greatly  the  charges  and  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  travel  upon  the 
Atlantic  section  of  the  route  to  Cambmia. 

The  united  intercourse  of  California 
and  Mexico  will  have  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  cost  of  crossing  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  reduction  of  ocean  steaming  upon 
the  Pacific  coast  will  contribute  to  the 
same  result. 

It  will  lessen  greatly  the  cost  of  mail 
transportation,  because  the  mail  beinsr 
already  paid  for  through  the  United 
Stains  to  New-Orleans^  Mobile  and  Pen- 
sacola,  and  provided  n>r  across  the  Gulf 


of  Mexico  to  Vera  Ciuz,  tbB  whole  com! 
mail  line  from  New-York  around  to  the 
point  of  intersection,  off  Tehuantepec^ 
would  be  saved. 

The  adoption  of  a  route  comparatively 
domestic  would  diminish  greatly  the  ten- 
dency to  collision  between  our  citizens 
and  the  punctilious  authorities  of  ihs 
European  dependencies  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  saving  on  interest  and  insurance 
upon  the  precious  metals,  would  consti^ 
tute  another  principal  subject  of  advan- 
tage,' whilst  the  reduction  of  fares,  the 
promotion  of  health  and  comfort  to  the 
unmense  number  of  persons  annually 
passing  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
states,  all  demand  the  earnest  consi- 
deration of  the  government. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the  effect 
of  a  free  way  of  communication  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  across  ihe 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  would  be  to 
shorten  the  time,  reduce  tJie  cost  and  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  their  intercoutse 
with  the  prosperous  and  expanding  states 
of  the  Pacific ;  and  if  the  subject  has 
been  placed  in  the  point  <^  view  which  it 
merits,  it  is  obvious  that  the  American 
people  are  far  more  interested  in  securing 
the  right  of  free  passage  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec  than  the  projectors 
of  the  Garay  grant 
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POPULATION,  KBSOUBCBS  AND  0TATI8TIOS. 


That  part  of  the  territory  of  Michigan 
lying  west  of  the  Menomonee  River  and 
tne  middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  was.  on  the 
4Ui  day  of  July,  1836,  constitutea  by  an 
act  of  Congress  as  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin. In  the  year  1848,  Wisconsin  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

On  the  northern  border  of  this  state  is 
Lake  Superior — the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  world;  and  on  the  east^ 
Lake  Michigan — second  only  to  Lake 
Superior  in  size — ^but  vastly  more  impor- 
tant to  Wisconsin,  as  forming  a  Uuk  in 
the  great  chain  of  inland  seas  that  con- 
nect her  with  the  east.  Besides  these 
vast  bodies  of  water,  smaller  lakes  of  crys- 
tal clearness  are  scattered  promiscuously 
over  the  surface  of  the  state.  Many  of 
them  are  of  the  most  romantic  naturci 


presenting  to  the  eye  scenery  tliat  is  inde- 
scribable, even  by  the  pencu  of  the  artist 

The  Mississippi  River  forms^  in  part>  the 
western  boundary  of  Wisconsm.  Amoncp 
the  tributaries  to  the  "  Father  of  Waters" 
in  the  state,  are  the  Wisconsin,  Chinpewa, 
Black  and  St.  Croix  Rivers.  The  Missis- 
sippi is  navigable  in  all  parts  bordering 
on  this  state.  The  Wisconsin  is  also  of 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  small  steamers 
ascending  to  the  ^^pine  regions/'  The 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  usually  ori- 
ginate in  springs  of  pure,  cold  water. 

No  state  in  the  Union  has  increased 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  Wisconsin 
has,  (unless  we  except  California,  whoee 
population  can  hardly  as  yet  be  considered 
as  altogether  pennanmi.)  Its  population 
has  progressed  as  ^ows  :^ 
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Jg-^M*}"***^ U478  »i'-w»dfr<Mn  Milwaukee  to  Prairie  La 

]%   «         u         V.".V".[[y. im'277  Crosse,  on  the  Mississippi  River ;  another 

Jifff   •*        " «io;m«  from  Milwaukee  to  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake 

•"^  "         "  ^^  Winnebago;  and  still  another  from  MiU 

An  increase  at  the  rate  of  890  per  cent  ^aukee  to  Chicago,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
dnringiaie  past  ten  years!  At  the  present  ?<^,^-  ^h®  city  has,  by  a  vote  recently 
tiino,  Wisconsin  may  safely  claim  a  popu-  ^*en,  k)aned  her  credit  for  a.  term  of 
lation  of  /our  hundred  thousand,  "nie  J^^  ^^^  ^^  puipose  of  aiding  in  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  state,  for  the  construction  of  the  last  named  road, 
year  1849,  was  8,039,  or  one  to  every  (called  the  "Lake  Shore  Rail-road/')  In 
hnndred  inhabitants.  This  is  a  high  de-  ^^^  years'  time,  it  is  anticipated  this  road 
eiee  of  health,  and  facts  gathered  from  will  be  completed,  when  Milwaukee  will 
Sie  census  returns  show  tliat  Wisconsin  ^  ^^  direct  communication  with  New- 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  states  in  the  York,  by  raU-road. 
Union.  ^^  ^c  head  of  navigation  of  the  Mil- 

Milwaukee  is  the  principal  city  in  the  waukee  River,  (which  runs  through  the 
•tate,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi-  <^^^^^  of  the  city,  north  and  south,]  a 
gan,  ninety  miles  north  of  Chicago.  This  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^°  ^^^^  which  raises  the 
city  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  any  "^^^^  ^^out  twelve  feet,  thereby  caus- 
ci^  in  the  world.  In  1836,  there  was  *°&  »  ^^ok  water  navigation,  extend- 
but  one  frame  building  on  the  site  of  *"&  ^  *^®  village  of  Humboldt,  soma 
Milwaukee,  and  only  one  white  family  ^^^^  °^®s  ^orth-  A  canal  of  one  and 
rending  in  this  section  of  the  country.        ?•  quarter  miles  long  brings  this  water 

into  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

^  SJ  *^ '**'*«'****"  ^^ ^^  and  creates  a  water-power  equal  to  about 

iSS  "  *.'.'.'.!'.!*.'/.'.!*.!.!"i,700  ^^^  hundred  runs  of  stone.     The  mills 

WMi  1^  .    .  .  . . . .' .  * .' .' . .' ' »,«w  and  factories  on  this  canal  have  the  ad- 

i|2j  u  Ism  ^a^**&c  of  being  located  on  the  immedi- 

wmJ  "  ...i.'.*I".'!J.'.i!.aoIo6i   a,te  bank  of  the  river,  and  may  be  ap- 

.    -    .   .,  ^  ^.         ,  '       preached  by  the  largest  class  steamers 

And  ^  the  present  time  the  population   navigating  the  lakes, 
is  at  least  25,000.  Wisconsin  is  a  grain-producing  state, 

Liberal  chartew  for  vanoua  rail-roads,  notwithstanding  the  much-talked-of  fail- 
tenaoinatmg  at  Milwaukee,  have  been  ure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  years '49, 
jjWQtedby  the  legislatare  of  Wisconsin.  ^50  and  '51.  The  partial  feilure  of  this 
Xbe  MUwaukce  and  Mississippi  Rail-road  crop  during  the  years  just  mentioned,  has 
^P^?^^®  *^«^y  completed  their  proved  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment 
*  V  il:  i!Y  r  I?  <^  °"*®^)  ^^^  ®^"  to  the  state,  causing  farmers  to  turn  their 
pect  by  tte  first  of  January,  1853,  to  have  attention  to  a  variety  of  crops,  and  not  to 
*  completed  as  far  as  Madison,  the  capi-  ^ly  entirely  on  wheat,  as  they  had  been 
tal  of  the  rtate,  (80  miles.)  The  western  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Considerable  at- 
tomrnus  has  not  yet  been  determined,  tention  has  been  attracted  to  flax,  and 
ont  It  is  geneimUy  supposed  that  Prairie  large  quantities  have  been  raised  during 
dnthieu  will  be  selected  as  the  most  eli-  the  last  two  years.  A  farmer  at  Mukwo- 
^  nr?  ^}^       ,     »^J^    ■,.     .  nago,  Waukesha  county,  has,  for  a  number 

mt  this  road  will  find  business  enough  of  years,  devoted  his  time  to  the  cultiva- 
te keep  it  frilly  employed  cannot  be  tiouoftbis  article,  and  with  gratifying  sue 
<SouW»d,  when  the  capabilities  of  Wis-  ©ess.  Tobacco  is  also  grown  in  this 
eopsiii,for  its  agricultural  as  well  as  its  state,  but  whether  Wisconsin  farmers  will 
ttneral  productions,  are  considered,  to-  be  able  to  compete  with  their  brethren  of 
pto  with  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Ne-  Maryland  and  Virgmia,  is  a  matter  of 
toika,Mtnbutanea.    In  looking  back  for  experiment 

.  ,5  r^i?  y?"  ^^  *'^?  advance  made  the  statistics  of  four  of  the  counties  in 
mtlie  facihtiee  for  travel  and  transporta-  eastern  Wisconsin,  for  the  year  1850,  are 
pon,  it  require  no  great  stretch  of  the  as  follows .  ^  ' 

^agination  to  foresee  the  time  when  a 

«haui  of  railway  will  extend  to  the  shores  no  aistm  Bi«k«h 

rf the  Pacific,  and  that  this  road  will  be  p«»i«!«tio«    tiund    V9.nmm     wk^ 

one  of  the  connecting  links  in  that  tho-  Milwaukee....  8«,077....  »,(«3...    ws....  fl0,09e 

VU^lkre  of  the  world       '                                  Wankeaha.  . .19,174. ...I04.4S9... .1,703. ...331,156 
iT^l^      S^        1       u  *  J  r_       Racine 14,»73....  «4,838....    971. ...881449 

Aciiarterhas  also  heea  gnmled  for  a  Kenoaha 10,732....  50,W8 «i4....3i8,05i 
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With  the  above  population,  these  four 
counties  had  for  exportation  not  less  than 
500,000  bushels  of  wheats  being  an  aver- 
age of  a  little  upwards  of  110  bushels  for 
each  farm — which  at  50  cents  per  bushel 
would  be  S250;000.  There  are  other 
grains,  such  as  rye,  Indian  com,  oats  and 
barley,  which  swell  the  aggregate  of 
small  grains  to  quite  a  large  amount. 
The  quantity  of  flax  raised  in  these  coun- 
ties for  the  same  year  was  58,304 
pounds. 

Whilst  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  farmers  ot  Wisconsin  have  been 
turning  their  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  grain,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  other 
branches  have  occupied  their  attention, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of 
laising  wooL 

In  these  counties,  according  to  the 
feensus  returns,  we  find  the  number  of 
sheep  and  quantity  of  wool  as  follows : 

BhMp  Lbs.  of  Wool 

Milwaukee 4,856 8,330 

Wankeeha 12,430 36,049 

Rmcine 10,003 30,293 

Kenoftba 12,767 33,439 

During  the  year  1851,  a  lar^e  number 
of  sheep  was  brought  into  Wisconsin 
from  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  amount 
of  wool  therefore  produced  in  iLe  above- 
mentioned  counties  during  the  present 
year  will  no  doubt  reach  175,000  lbs. 
Within  four  years,  the  united  products  of 
these  four  countiss  will  not  be  less  than 
600,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  will  doubtless 
bring  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  which 
will  then  be  received  for  their  now 
greatest  staple.  These  united  in  the 
year  1855  will  yield  not  less  than  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  nearly  double 
this  sum  would  be  realized  if  the  domes- 
tic interests  were  only  fostered  by  the 
government. 

The  products  of  these  counties  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  basis,  in  order  to  form  an 
estimate  for  the  balance  of  the  state. 
Taking  only  the  20,000  farms — as  re- 
ported by  the  census  returns  of  1850 — as 
nnder  cultivation,  the  amount  realized 
by  farmers  on  wool  and  wheat  would  be 
$2^00,000  at  present  prices. 

For  the  following  statement  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin — comprising  the  ports  of 
Milwaukee^  Racine,  Kenosha,  Sheboygan, 
Port  Washington  and  Manitouwoc — ^we 
are  indebted  to  Allsn  W.  Hatch,  Esq., 
the  efficient  collector  of  the  port : 


MILWAITKEB-Jaicvait,  IttMSaL 
Importi, 

MercbandiM,  tons 93,089 

Sundries,  bUe.'balk 89,097 

Salt,  ban 94,535 

Salt,bbU 94,364 

Pniit,bbla 10,379 

Fiah.bbUi 849 

Lumber,  sawed 96,184,9tt 

Lath ...4,368,609 

Shingles 19,053,790 

Cedar  Posts 10,367 

High  Wines  and  Whisky,  bUs 4,078 

Cell 1,516 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bUs  1|46# 

Cat  Stone,  tons 350 

Cheese,lbs 194,946 

Tan  Bark,  cords  1,975 

Rail-road  Iron,  tons 596 

Pig  Iron, 357 

LooomoUres 4 

Pniit  Trees IWM 

Potters'  Clay,  tons 1S6 

JBqMrti. 

Flour,  bbls 1134W 

Pork,bbl8 8JB3t 

BeeAbbls tM 

Whea^bn8hels 181,904 

Oat8,basheU 47,093 

Barley,  bushels 176,793 

Cora,  bushels 99,939 

Wool,  lbs 996,996 

Hides,  lbs 385,840 

Ashes,tons 969 

Lard,  lbs 99,190 

Broom  Com,  tons 843 

Merchandise,  tons 741 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 99,096 

Lead,  lbs 987,840 

Lime,  bbls 9,509 

Brick 353,000 

RACINE. 


Merchandise,  tons 1,016 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 6,697 

8alt,baM 4,600 

Salt,  bbls 6,734 

F^ul^bbls 4,004 

Fish.bWs 300 

Lumber,  sawed 10,500,006 

Shingles  ...  6J600,009 

High  Wines  and  Whisky',  bbls  738 

Coal,  tons 468 

PigIron,tons IIT 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bUs 500 

Cut  Stone,  tons 100 

Cheese,  lbs  91,000 

Tan  Bark,  oords lOt 

Flour,  bUs 99,071 

Pork,  bbls 1,119 

Beef,  bbls 1.711 

Wheat,  bushels 979,679 

Oats,  bushels SO^Bt 

Barley,  bushels 4a00e 

Corn,  bushels IS^Hl 

Wool,  lbs 106,471 

Hides,  lbs 119,000 

Ashes,  tons 69 

Lard,  lbs 99,400 

Merchandise,  tons 449 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 7,STr 

Ha/.tons 890 

Ship  Knees 9f71l 


Merchandise,  tons . . 
SoBdries,  bus.  b«lk 


KENOSHA, 
isiperts. 


Wisconsin. 


ST 


s^um ^ WW 

ariLbbto f,«i 

FWt,bbl« 2,141 

nn^wm W 

Laitor,nw«d 3,716,817 

Latk 187,«00 

ftiBflM 1«8,SW 

GiiHPoals  M21 

Blffh  WIum  and'wUfl^Vbbte  0M 

OmI,  ton 161 

Wtier  UiM  and  PlMt«r,  bblt MS 

PlflfMVtOM 4 


Xagwrtt. 


5»A.bhto 

WbMtfbortwIa  . 


Con,baatt«is 

W«ol,ft« 

Hide».lb« 

Mwrhanitoe , 

SondriM,  bun.  bilk. 


...  1,098 
SO 

.S3S,06S 
,..S»,70© 
..SS,190 
..31,108 
...80,781 
.  .90,100 
..  873 
...  0,040 


iHBBOTQAN. 

,  — w S,440 

Sira(tri0«,bbla.bolk 1,S09 

••It,  bag! 300 

••h^bfcu eso 

Frail,  bbl« 500 

Hlfb  Wines  amd  Wbiik7,  bblt  SO 

OMl^tOBS 88 

nclnimtoiia  80 

Water  Lime  ud  PUster,  bbla 100 

JEqMrtf. 


,     161 

J^bblB 3,384 

OBts,b«sbebi 3,050 

Mey.bQflhala 1,000 

5«>i,Iba 0,S50 

fM~.Iba 00,440 

AAca^toM SOI 

taairiea.  bbla.  bulk 084 

Mncbandiae,  tona 78 

^"  1,833,800 

»47,000 

1,199,000 

PORT  WASHINGTON. 

toni 1,000 

S»drtaa,bbia.  bulk 1,S00 

WLbbta 'soo 

mt,bbla SOO 

Bi^  Wlaea  and  WtUaky,  bbla  1,000 


ExporU. 


rW^bUa 

0iC8,baahela... 
Btttey,  bfubela. 


Wood,corda  . 


..  8,000 
..  SOO 
..  S,000 
...  1.S00 
..  900 
.000,000 
..10,000 
.100,000 
...  10 
.  S0,000 
.  .SS,000 


MANTTOUWOC. 


Pbrk,bbU. 


I  . 


8aU,Vbte 

TtBafw,Mili. 
BMtar.lrklM. 
Imd^Um 


.001 
.487 
..74 
.SS6 
.8SS 


...190 
.7,800 


POTk,lba 15,400 

Mutton  Haina,lba 7,000 

Beans,  bneb 130 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bUs 180 

lf«roliandlsa,toB8. 399 

Mixpmii, 

Lumber •• 4,880,000 

Lath 8SS,000 

Pickets S7S,000 

Shingles 15,407,000 

Cedar  Posts 8,700 

Shingle  Bolts,  cords 710 

Woo3,cords 1,750 

Tan  Bark,  eords -TJ 

Square  Timber 8,000 

White  Fish,  bUs MJO 

Cranberriee.  bbls 80 

Potash,  tons J 

Black  Salts,  tons •• 

Maple  Sugar,  lbs »,500 

TOTAL  IMrOlTS  AHD  SXP0«T1  POa  THB  TXAM 
1862. 

Merchandise,  tons 80,980 

Sundries,  bbls,  bulk 55,838 

Salt,  bags 81,985 

Salt,  bbls « 35,780 

Fruit,  bbls 17,517 

Fish,  bbls 1,908 

Lumber,  sawed 40,401,180 

Uth..,. 4.550,400 

Shingles 18,115,040 

Cedar  Posts 19,788 

High  Wines  and  Whisky,  bbls 6,517 

Coal,  tons 2,177 

Pig  Iron,  tons SOS 

mier  Lime  and  Plaster,  bbls 9,459 

Cut  Stone,  tons 850 

Cheese,  lbs 193,000 

Tan  Bark,  corde 1,375 

Ratt-road  Iron,  tons 560 

Locomotives t 4 

Potters'  Clay,  tons 71 

Fruit  Trees 11,150 

ExpwrU, 

Flour,  bbls 141,015 

Pork,bbls 5,000 

Beef,  bbls 4,048 

Fish,  bbls 4,774 

V^ieat,  buah ....087,084 

Oats,  bush 193,405 

Barley,  bueh 974,397 

Com/bush 79,341 

Wool,  lbs 879,708 

Hides,  lbs 504,500 

Ashes,  tons 1,418 

Lard,  lbs 46,000 

Broom  Com,  tons »48 

Merehandiee,  tons .lJ'**? 

Lead,  tons *^'?JS 

Lime,  bbls 2,500 

Brick 853,000 

Hay,  tons 250 

Shin  Knees 279 

Lumber •»«*8»5S? 

Lath 1,102,000 

Shingles 10,066,000 

Wood,corda 11,750 

Stares 200,000 

Hops,  tons J[0 

Hoop  Poles 50,000 

Potatoes,  bush 25,000 

Sundries,  bbli.  bulk 86,150 

The  TSluation  of  the  exports  from  the  eastern  dletriet 
of  Wisconsin,  for  the  year  1851,  is. . .  $2,156,181  10 

Loss  to  the  district  by  partial  or  total 
wreck,  from  the  year  1839  to  1851  in-      ..  ,.^  „ 
elusive $812,150  00 

Tonnage  of  the  district •jJJJ 

Seamen  employed — •■• 
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The  following  gtatistics  of  ihe  exioortM 
from  the  state  bordering  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, we  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Hon.  Otis  Hoytj  in  the  Assembly  of  1852 : 

Then  ue  on  tbe  MiMiavlppi  River,  abore  tbt 
moutli  of  the  St.  Croix  Rtrer,  engued  in  cutting 
logs,  eleven  saws— <nitUng  ]5,000,tXK)  (bet  of 
•awed  lomber  annnaUy,  at  tlO  per  thonaand 

feet $150,000 

10,000,000  feet  of  Ion 50,000 

On  the  St.  Croix  River,  there  are  seventeen 

•awa— catting  t0,000,000  feet,  at  $10 M0,000 

SS,000,000  logs,  at  |5 110,000 

Sqaare  timber,  lath.  &c 10,000 

The  Chippewa  River  yields  S0,000,0M  feet  of 

lumber,  at  $10 100,000 

LOOO.OOOfeet  of  logs,at$9 10,000 

Bqnare  timber,  lath,  shingles,  ftc 9,000 

The  Black  River  yields  15,000,000  feet  of 

lumber,at$10 150,000 

Logs,  square  timber,  lath,  ahlngles,  Ac 15,000 

Furs  and  peltries  (Vom  the  whole  region 900,000 

The  whole  amoont  of  exports  from  this  part 
of  the  state,  is  estimated  at 1,170,000 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  would 
0ay,  that  the  undeveloped  resources  of 
Wisconsin  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  eapitalistd  and  scientific  men.  The 
extent  of  her  territory,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  ready,  by  the  alternations  of  prai- 
rie and  timber,  for  the  labor  of  the  nus- 
bandman,  bid  rair  to  make  this  one  of  the 
first  agricultural  states  in  the  Union. 

Internal  improrements  are  needed  to 
bring  into  communication  with  the  mar- 
kets the  interior  counties ;  btit  all  the  lake 
shore  on  the  east,  and  the  river  counties 
on  the  west,  enjoy  the  best  natural  facili- 


ties for  easy  access  to  the  east  and  eoutt 
affording  promise  of  great  agricultoral 
and  commercial  prosperity.  Peiiiaps  no 
fltote  can  enjoy  so  many  adfantages  at 
so  little  expense. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  are  destined 
to  a  rapid  growth,  for  the  rail-road  system 
will  give  lo  them  nearly  all  the  advan- 
tages heretofore  enjoyed  by  Qie  river  and 
lake  towns,  and  the  farmers  in  every  part 
of  the  state  will  have,  at  their  own  doon^ 
a  ready  market  for  their  surplus  product*. 
It  only  remains  an  open  question  whether 
manufactures  may  be  successfully  intnv 
duced,  so  as  to  augment  the  resources 
and  quicken  into  greater  activity  other 
industrial  pursuits.  It  has  been  said  that 
Wisconsin  cannot  become  a  manufactar- 
ing  state,  because  there  are  no  extensive 
coal  beds  to  furnish  motive  power ;  but 
whether  manufactures  are  dependent 
upon  the  supply  and  cost  of  coal,  and 
whether  wood  and  water  may  not  afford 
a  sufiicient  and  economical  substitute^ 
are  questions  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  constraction  of  canals  in  the  older 
states  a  few  years  ago  increased  the 
manufacturing  fBtoilities  by  furnishing  a 
large  water-power;  and  why  may  not 
Wisconsin,  which  abounds  in  natural 
water-falls  and  rapid  streams,  turn  them 
to  advantage  to  mcrease  her  resources 
and  benefit  her  sons  ? 
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The  use  of  state  or  government  stocks 
as  securities  for  a  paper  currency,  in- 
volves the  most  important  considerations. 
It  opens  up  all  the  questions  touching  a 
public  deot^  to  which  we  must  in  due 
course  direct  our  attention. 

Our  first  proposition  is,  that  the  credit 
of  a  state  is  no  fit  foundation  for  a  paper 
currency.  The  stocks  of  a  state  are  only 
its  promissory  notes. 

Upon  these,  as  securities,  free  banking 
bases  a  lower  order  or  stratum  of  pro- 
missory notes,  viz. :  the  notes  or  paper 
promises  of  banks,  and  again,  for  these 
are  exchanged  the  notes  or  promises  of 
private  persons — thus  giving  us  a  de- 
scending series  of  credits,  from  the  peo- 


ple as  a  govemment^  to  the  perale  as 
mdividuals.  The  result  of  such  a  scheme 
is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

The  whole  fabric  of  the  currency  being 
built  on  credit  accumulated  on  credit^ 
the  edifice  gradually  expands  and  ea* 
larges,  and  finally  becomes  so  large  and 
overtowering,  that  it  is  borne  down  al* 
most  by  its  own  superincumbent  weighty 
crushing  the  whole  community  beneath 
its  ruins.  No  prudent  merchant  woxdd 
knowingly  extend  his  confidence  to  the 
oountrv  dealer  whose  whole  resources 
were  built  on  similar  frail  foundations. 
He  would  feel  that  he  was  recklesslv 
careless  to  sell  out  his  property  to  indi* 
viduahi  whose  credit  was  bdlt  on  the 
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«Bdit  of  a  ehst  cf  otiier  in^Svidiial%  who  iiow  found  theniBelyes  in  the  Tortez  of 
B  tara  obtained  their  credit  from  some  an  ezcitemacit  well  niffh  as  maddening, 
•th^  and  still  more  distant  indiTidnal^  We  need  not  detail  we  result  of  that 
whose  own  wealth,  in  fine,  was  bat  a  excitement.  The  recoil  is  jet  fresh  in 
mere  credit  itoelf.  oar  minds.    He  who  was  the  millionaire 

To  saj  nothing  of  the  frailty  of  saoh  a  and  capitalist  ci  the  spring-tide  had 
SMmd^snn  iof  a  currency,  what  mast  be  hardly  wherewith  to  get  a  breakfieist  in 
the  effect  of  the  scheme  on  the  whole  the  saceeeding  winter,  even  though  his 
flgrstem  of  yaloes?  Is  it  not  {dain  that  pockets  were  crammed  with  thousands 
sQch  a  multipticatioa  and  orerriding  of  m  bank  paper.  But  it  was  not  the  mil- 
eiedit  on  credit  gives  the  whole  paper  honaire  alone  or  mostly  who  suffered  by 
taemcY  system  an  accelerated  and  ao-  that  panic.  The  laborer  was  the  man 
eumniated  energy,  which  grows  with  its  upon  whom  that  blighting  bank  revul- 
evoy  impulse.  It  is  the  elastic  ball,  sion  fell  most  terribly.  Well  miffht  it  be 
whose  y^ooity  increases  with  every  said  of  all  such  paper  manias,  ^  that  they 
leboond,  until  the  rapidity  ai  its  speed  are  the  most  e^sctual  of  all  the  inven- 
bafies  the  skill  of  those  who  set  it  in  tions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  fidd 
motioa.  Once  started,  the  expansive  with  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow, 
system  can  never  stop^  but  must  go  on  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression  and  taxa- 
increasing  in  power.  Bear  with  us  a  tion — ^these  bear  ligntly  on  the  happi* 
moment^  while  we  recall  a  few  incidents  ness  of  the  ctnnmunity,  compared  with 
m  the  history  of  our  currency.  During  fraudulent  currencies  and  the  robberies 
our  Revolutionary  struggle  the  Conti-  committed  b}r  depreciated  paper." 
Hcotal  Congress  issued  about  three  hun-  And  now,  if  oar  state  government  do 
drsd  millions  of  paper  money,  in  tibe  not  adopt  prompt  measures  to  arrest  the 
riiape  of  bills  of  credit,  and  sash  was  the  fiirther  increase  of  our  paper  curreney, 
vitoward  result  of  that  action,  that  in  the  scenes  of  1837  will  again  be  repeated. 
1787  every  precaution  was  taken  to  Then  the  currency  rose  to  the  enormous 
guard  a^mst  the  occurrence  of  such  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
efils.  ^Now,''  said  Oliver  Bllsworth.  millions.  From  this  excessive  expansion 
^is  the  favorable  moment  to  shut  and  it  sank  in  1843  to  fifty«eight  millions,  and 
bar  the  door  against  paper  money.''  The  in  1847  rose  to  one  hundred  and  five  mil- 
states  were  positively  prohibited  by  the  lions,  and  now,  in  1852,  it  has  attained 
eonstitutien  from  makmg  anything  but  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil« 
fiold  and  silver  a  legal  tender,  and  the  lions.  And  thiai  too,  at  a  time  when  a 
federal  government  was  denied  the  tide  of  gold  is  setting  in  frt>m  every  shore, 
power  of  emittinfir  biUs  of  credit  or  estab-  and  when  the  receipts  of  coin  from  Cali« 
lishing  a  national  bank.  To  make  their  fomia  have  in  the  aggregate  reached 
opini(xi8  still  more  ex|dicit^  the  hard  two  hundred  millions. 
iBoney  men  of  1789,  in  the  very  first  What  stability  can  there  be  in  the  va- 
levenue  act  of  Conmss,  prohibited  the  lueofproperty  or  contracts?  What  steady 
payment  of  revenue  dues  and  duties  with  employment  can  labor  expect  when  the 
anything  but  gold  and  silver.  It  was  artificial  standard  by  which  property 
act  long,  however,  before  the  in^nuity  extracts  and  labor  are  measured,  is  thus 
of  ialerest  overleaped  all  such  restrictions,  constantly  and  violently  fiuctuating  ?  In 
The  convulsions  of  1819,  1825  and  1837,  other  words,  when  your  currency  is  perio> 
each  and  singular,  attest  the  rapid  dically  depreciated  by  an  ov^-issue  of 
growth  of  our  banking   system.     The  paper. 

most  memorable  of  those  revulsions  was  We  deride  and  contemn  the  mean  ar« 
that  of  1837.  During  the  three  preceding  tifice  of  those  monarohs  who  debased 
years  our  banking  capital  had  increased  their  coin  and  unsettled  the  standard  of 
nineiy-one  millions,  and  our  bankiuff  cir-  value  in  use  amouff  their  own  people, 
eolation  fifty-four  millions.  The  loans  And  yet  this  very  thing  we  contemn^— 
lose  from  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  this  monstrous  power  to  violate  all  cen- 
to five  himdred  and  twenty-five  millions,  tracts  and  prostrate  labor,  has  been  be- 
hmag  an  average  annual  expansion  of  stowed  by  the  legislatures  of  republicaa 
aboot  fifty  millions  of  ddlars.  The  effect  government  on  moneyed  corporations. 
of  this  infiation  of  orectit  was  instan-  Government  dare  not  debase  its  coin, 
ianeoiis  and  tremendous.  Men  who  had  but  banks  are  invested  with  the  sovereiffn 
tttughed  at  the  insane  bubbles  of  the  power  to  depreciate  the  currency  at  wilL 
Mississippi  mA  8o«th  Sea  specidatimi%  And  as  if  to  ratooorage  them  to  peipetu- 
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ale  tiifi  abnae^  tibey  am  permitted  to  levy 
a  tajc,  in  the  shape  of  aisoounts  and  in- 
terests, on  this  enonnoos  and  expanded 
circulation  of  $160,000,000. 

Now.  while  banks  have  this  power, 
without  limitation,  the  requiring  of  secu- 
rity for  the  circulati(xi,  to  {wotect  the  bill* 
hiwder,  is  a  mere  mockery;  for  we  may 
anticipate  a  succession  of  expansions  and 
contractions  of  the  currency,  overthrow- 
ing all  credit,  and  prost^rating  every 
branch  of  industry. 

Free  banking  is  one  diing— free  trade 
in  the  manu&cture  of  paper-money  is  a 
very  different  a£Gur.  Free  trade  in  the 
issue  of  paper-money  has  never  succeed- 
ed any  where.  The  more  free  the  manu- 
&cture  of  paper-money,  the  more  it  is 
enlarged,  and  as  the  amount  increases, 
the  (uinger  of  revulsions  becomes  more 
imminent  It  is  true  there  cannot  be  an 
indefinite  expansion  of  a  currency  which 
is  convertible  into  coin.  The  liability  of 
the  paper  to  be  returned  home  for  coin 
tends,  we  know,  to  keep  it  at  the  same 
average.  Nevertheless^  the  vibrations  of 
an  els^c  currency  are  sometimes  consi- 
derable before  the  check  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  can  operate.  Other 
causes  may  tend  to  sustain  exchange, 
and  thus  to  maintain  an  inflated  paper 
issue.  In  1837  we  saw  those  causes  at 
work,  and  the  expansion  reached  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  on  the 
whole  amount  of  the  currency^  which 
was  followed  by  contractions  to  less  than 
the  former  circulation. 

Whilst  we  are  busy  in  providing,  lest  a 
man  should  lose  a  one-dollar  note,  we 
have  made  no  provision  against  a  fluc- 
tuation which  changes  the  value  of  his 
property  one-hal^  reduces  a  claim  he 
may  hAve  to  receive  one-hal(  or  dou- 
bles the  debt  he  may  have  to  pay.  The 
remedy  of  this  evil  has  received  too  little 
attention  f^om  our  modem  legislators; 
and  yet^  it  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a 
sound  banking  system,  and  should  at 
once  control  our  legislation. 

No  banking  statutes  should  be  sanc- 
tioned which  do. not  limit,  by  some  fixed 
and  {NDoper  standard,  the  extent  of  our  pa- 
per circulation.  This  is  the  grievous  evil, 
to  the  removal  of  which  Ricardo  address- 
ed his  clear  and  able  intellect  and 
which  finalljr  resulted  in  the  famous  Bui- 
lion  Act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  therefore  plain,  that  stocks  in  them- 
•elves  are  no  proper  securities  against 
an  inflated  currency. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  system 


is  obvious.  First  eome^issves  of  sMr 
stocks,  created  by  the  contraction  of  debt^ 
exceeding  the  revenue.  Upon  these  ar» 
built  the  Danks;  the  credit  of  the  state 
being  converted  into  a  sort  of  reservmiy 
£rom  which  the  ^etint  and  exluoisted  credit 
of  individuals  is  refreshed  and  renewed. 
Speculation,  which  the  |urevious  want  of 
capital  so  strongly  prohibited,  now  8{»ings 
up  with  an  unnatural  and  redoubled 
power.  The  credit  extended  by  the 
Dank  to  its  friends  spreads  through  every 
ramification  of  commerce,  enhancing  no- 
minal values,  and  giving  large  proS»  to 
the  bold  ana  daring  aovenf^rer.  Pra- 
dent  men  are  at  len^  caught  in  the  tide^ 
and  laiger  obligations  and  greater  debts 
are  ccmtracted.  Finally,  however,  pay- 
day will  come  round,  as  come  it  most 
The  note-payers  find  their  means  looked 
up  in  their  ^culations.  Their  profits  are 
still  too  small  to  realize,  and  new  loans 
must  be  contracted,  llie  banks  soon  find 
themselves  immeasurably  expanded.  Mo- 
ney becomes  a  little  scarce,  and  there  is  a 
cry  for  more  banks  and  more  paper  money. 
To  establish  new  banks,  new  pabbe 
debts  and  new  stocks  must  be  created. 
The  old  stocks  have  been  absorbed,  and 
the  demand  for  them  has  carried  their 
value  to  an  inflated  and  fictitious  height. 
The  idea  of  large  premiums  on  six  per 
cent,  loans  soon  fascinates  the  legislatures 
and  new  improvements  are  devised,  ana 
new  debts  cont-racted.  Extravagant 
schemes  are  projected,  and  great  systems 
of  railways  and  canus  are  set  on  foot. 
Thus  it  is  ihst  a  huge  debt  is  created, 
an  expanded  currency  created,  and  heavy 
taxation  originated,  which  must  ulti- 
mately result  in  pecuniary  disa^r  of  the 
severest  character. 

Let  us  look  at  New-York  and  see  if  we 
have  not  here  sketched  the  outline  of  her 
recent  banking  career.  In  the  oonvea* 
tion  of  1846,  her  finances  were  the  sub- 
ject of  grave  and  anxious  debate.  In  the 
records  of  that  convention,  ihe  repoiia 
and  speeches  of  Hoflinan,  Cambrefen^, 
Chatfield  and  others,  all  bear  on  two 
great  subjects — the  public  debt  and  the 
currency.  They  were,  in  faictf  the  great 
objects  which  the  convention  had  assem- 
bled  to  arrange.  After  a  most  searching 
discussion,  the  able  views  of  Mr.  Ho£ 
man  were  adopted.  He  contended  that 
the  state  debt  should  be  paid  at  the  ear- 
liest moment,  and  with  the  least  possible 
charge  of  intere^  '^  If  we  want,''  said 
he,  ''a  great  cham^-house  of  pauperism, 
go  on  vnth  these  d^Msand  taxation.    Qa 
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«i  mad  borrow  ino&ejr  to  squander  it  all 
«Ter  the  state  again  m  internal  improve- 
inents.  *  #  *  It  was  the  aocnrsed 
power  of  taxation  which  made  pauper- 
ran,  produoed  crime,  misery  and  distress 
in  all  coontriefl^  and  he  looked  to  his 
ofaikliea  as  a  parent^  when  he  said  ^t 
he  dedred  not  to  see  their  limbs  fettered. 
or  their  bodj|pwithered,  by  any  accnrsea 
debtor  system,  by  whomsoever  begun.'' 

In  accordance  with  such  ideas,  the 
Vnth  article  of  the  New-York  Constitu- 
tioD  was  adqpted  by  a  large  rote.  That 
article  contemplated  the  entire  payment 
of  the  state  debt  by  the  year  1862,  and  po- 
ntiTely  prohibited  ihe  Legislature  from 
oonlractmg  any  debt  except  in  the  ex- 
traoidiBary  events  of  war,  invasion,  &c» 
unless  the  law  authorizinff  such  debt  at 
the  same  moment  provided  for  its  liquida- 
tion, in  IS  yearsj  by  direct  annual  taxa- 
Uoa,  And,  as  if  to  ffuard  still  further 
against  abase,  all  such  uiws  were  required 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  a  direct  vote  of 
the  peo^.  With  these  restraiuts  and 
cheeks,  it  was  hoped  that  that  great  state 
would  avoid  all  the  calamities  of  an  enor- 
moQs  public  debt.  But  alas !  the  same 
convention  which  adopted  these  re- 
itraints,  also  adopted  the  free  banking 
clause,  making  tne  stocks  of  the  state 
the  basis  and  security  of  the  currency. 
The  same  instrument  which  prohibited 
the  creation  of  a  new  debt^  made  it  the 
interest  of  the  all  potent  moneyed  power  to 
have  an  unending  and  illimitable  state 
debt 

What  was  the  consequence?  Why, 
stale  stocks  soon  got  scarce  and  hign. 
New  banks  were  wanted,  and  bankers 
began  to  seek  new  sources  of  security. 

Only  six  years  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention  a  large  majority  of  the 
legislatare  passed  the  Canal  Enlarge- 
ment Bill— an  act  which,  violating  me 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Yllth  article  of 
the  Constitution,  creates  a  new  debt  of 
$7,000,000^  and  authorizes  banking  on  de- 
posit of  the  scrip  or  certificates  of  the 
debt  It  is  true  tnat  an  enlightened  judi- 
ciary decided  the  bill  unconstitutional, 
biA  the  machinery  of  party  has  been 
brooffht  to  bear  on  the  subject  and  the 
Vnta  article  has  been  evaded,  and  the 
hill  will  now  snooeed,  and  the  labors  of 
Uie  convention  to  free  the  state  from 
'^the  accursed  debtor  system/'  be  utterly 
and  forever  lost 

Now,  what  is  true  of  New-York  will 
be  ten-fold  more  true  of  Louisiana.  If 
we  have  free  banking^  we  will  have  an 


inflated  cuReney  and  an  endless  publia 
debt  And  will  the  pay-day  never  come 
round?  Are  these  "DaKkdian  wings" 
of  paper  money  always  to  bear  us  aloft? 
These  stocks  must  one  day  be  paid  or  re- 
newed. Interest  on  interest  will  accu- 
mulate. In  seventeen  years  the  debt 
will  be  doubled.  Taxation  must  grow 
expressive,  and  the  wages  of  labor,  the  re- 
wards of  agriculture,  and  the  returns  of 
commerce  will  dwincUe  and  droop.  Spec- 
ulation will  cease  and  ^^  hard  times"  wiQ 
become  household  words.  Once  stricken 
with  panic  the  whole  fabric  of  credit  will 
totter,  and  the  flimsy  free  banks,  whose 
foundations  are  paper,  will  fall  around  us 

**  Thick  aa  aatiunnal  leayes  that  strew  the  ban^* 
In  Valombroea." 

There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  system, 
but  its  own  des^ction.  Its  great  curse 
is  its  constant  tendency  to  excess.  What 
then  is  worse  adapted  to  the  peculiar  exi- 
gencies of  Lonisiana  than  sucn  a  plan  ?  It 
has  no  merit  for  our  state,  whose  great- 
est aim  should  be  to  set  her  currency 
and  credit  on  the  soundest  basis,  so  that 
foreign  capital  will  be  invited  to  us,  and 
thus  the  limited  means,  now  possessed^ 
be  left  firee  to  the  pursuit  of  more  active 
enterprise  and  commerce.  And  here 
we  will  say— 'because  it  is  true  for  us,  as 
a  is  true  for  all — that  no  scheme  of 
finance — no  new  plan  of  getting  rich 
fost — no  quick  road  to  prosperity,  will 
avail  us  an^t.  There  is  one  way  and 
only  one,  and  that  is  stem  and  rigid 
economy— economy  personal,  municipal 
and  state.  These  royal  roads  to  wealth 
will  always  lead  to  the  slough  of  despond. 
Let  us  get  up  from  our  apathy— call  not 
on  Hercules — ^but  help  ourselves,  in  the 
only  way,  by  which  true  men  ever  help 
themselves— economy,  perseverance  and 
industry.  These  are  better  than  all  the 
captivating  schemes  of  finance.  With- 
out them  neither  banks  nor  credits  can 
help  us. 

The  history  of  firee  banking  in  New- 
York  demonstrates  not  merely  that  a 
public  debt  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  institution,  but  also  and  principal- 
ly demonstrates  that  free  banking  gene- 
rates a  tendency  to  create  debt  and  to  in- 
dulge in  unwise  and  extravagant  improve- 
ments. Where  it  exists,  ail  conservative 
and  restraining  tendencies  (which  are 
feeble  enough  at  best)  are  taken  from 
the  legislature,  and  a  proclivity  is  en- 
gendered to  borrow  money  and  saddle 
posteii^  with  a  load  of  debt^  from  which 
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they  may  never  recover.  For  free  bank- 
ing is  but  a  temporary  pc^cy,  unless  the 
state  is  always  m  debt  It  has  its  ex- 
istence only  as  long  as  the  debt  shall 
kkst^  and  however  remote  may  be  the 
day  of  our  deliverance  from  such  a  bur- 
den, we  certainly  ought  not  to  build  our 
monetary  system  on  a  basis  so  temporary 
tiiat  in  a  few  years  more  we  may  1^ 
called  on  to  remodel  it  entirely,  because 
Uiere  are  no  longer  public  debts  or  stocks 
to  build  it  on.  Either  the  one  or  the 
other  alternative  will  occur — that  the  use 
of  stocks  for  banking  will  breed  a  system 
^extravagance,  which  will  plunge  us  into 
the  most  desperate  calamity,  or  that  if 
our  legislature  wisely  resist  all  the  influ- 
ences of  a  potent  moneyed  power  and  con- 
stantly curtail  the  debt  and  pay  off  the 
interest  and  principal,  that  tnen,  sooner 
or  later,  free  banks  must  themselves 
stop;  and  thus  the  country  be  thrown 
baick  to  the  starting  point  and  be  forced 
to  adopt  some  new  system,  which  will 
establish  the  currency  and  secure  the 
public. 

So  that^  take  it  at  best^  free  banking 
is  but  a  scheme  for  to-day,  and  can 
never  be  looked  to  as  ^'  a  final  settlement 
of  all  the  questions''  pertaining  to  the 
currency.  How  much  better  then  would 
it  be  to  start  some  other  plan  which  could 
stand  every  change,  and  not  depend  on 
the  ever-shifting  and  changeful  policy 
that  may  prevail  in  our  state.  But  per- 
hap  some  will  contend  that  no  con- 
ceivable period  can  occur  when  the  state 
or  federal  govemment  will  be  out  of 
debt^  and  that  it  is  not  moreover  desira- 
ble tx>  hasten  such  an  event 

The  peculiar  condition  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  of  late  years  drawn  great  atten- 
tion to  the  general  subject  of  a  public 
debt  It  is  now  urged  that  a  national 
debt  is  an  essential  element  in  modem 
civilized  states,  affording  convenient  in- 
vestments for  the  widow,  orphim  and 
learned  professions,  and  furthermore  se- 
curing by  the  tie  of  interest^  direct  and 
personal,  the  devotion  of  the  citizen  to 
ffood  order  and  strong  govemment.  How 
for  this  may  be  true  of  Great  Britain  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss.  Two  things 
are  clear :  first,  that  the  stocks  of  judOi- 
oiously  managed  railways  and  canals 
afford  quite  as  good  a  security  for  invest- 
ments as  many  of  our  state  stocks :  and 
secondly,  that  a  government  which  has 
to  preserve  itself  m>m  rebellion  and  riot 
by  the  timidity  and  caution  of  its  citizen 
creditors,  is  not  fit  for  the  dissemination 


and  deirelopment  oi  rq^nddioan  pnnciplafi 
Bad  enough  is  it  wh^i  a  perpetual  debi 
is  entailed  on  a  peoide  by  an  extravoganl 
and  dissolute  ancenry  *  but  grievous  and 
accursed  is  such  a  debt  wli^n  it  chains 
the  people  down  to  bad  laws  and  bad 
government^  which  they  dare  not  distiurb 
lest  they  be  impoverished  in  the  agitation 
they  create.  Long  iliiidiMlii  the  dav 
-y^hen  our  govemment  is  upield  by  sncH 
considerations.  Its  true  foundation  is  in 
the  affecti(»is  of  the  people,  not  in  thek 
fear.  A  natbnal  debt  is  a  national  evil— 
sometimes  necessary,  but  always  to  be 
avoided  if  possible.  It  were  better,  often, 
nay,  most  of  the  time,  that  the  govemmeni 
should  raise  the  required  funds  within 
the  year  and  by  the  cheapest  system  of 
taxes.  The  man  of  commerce  may  fre-  . 
(juently  do  well  to  borrow  money  at 
interest.  His  occupation  and  his  profits 
permit  it;  but  a  nation,  except  in  case  of 
war,  &c.,  had  for  better  raise  her  revenue 
by  taxes  than  loans.  When  a  govern- 
ment commences  to  borrow  she  is  first  to 
pay  her  brokers  and  agents,  and  then 
year  after  year  an  accumulation  of 
mterest.*  lliat  interest  is  an  annusd 
tax  on  labor,  which  makes  the  bread  of 
the  poor  man  bitter  with  the  ill-paid 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Let  us  beware,  tnen^ 
how  we  build  up  a  currency  on  so  dan- 
^rous  a  basis—dangerous,  not  because  H 
IS  insecure,  but  doubly,  trebly  dangerous^ 
because  of  its  tempting  premiums,  which 
gild  the  bitter  pill  of  debt^  and  make  us 
put  off  the  day  of  redemption  to  '^a  more 
convenient  season.'' 

And  do  the  peof^e  know  the  cost  of  a 
public  debt?  If  not,  let  them  hear  the 
words  of  wisdom : 

'^  Taxes  upon  every  article  that  enters 
into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is 
placed  under  the  foot ;  taxes  upon  every- 
thing which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feeL 
smeO  or  taste ;  taxes  upon  warmth,  fi^hi 
and  locomotion ;  taxes  on  everything  on 
earth  and  the  waters  under  tne  e^tk; 
taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's 
appetite  and  the  drug  which  restores  him 
to  health;  taxes  on  the  ermine  which 
dec(»rates  the  judge  and  the  rope  which 
hangs  the  criminal;  on  the  poor  man's 
salt  and  the  rich  man's  ^ce;  on  the 
brass  nails  of  the  coffin  ana  the  ribbons 
of  the  bride ;  at  bed  or  board,  oonehant 
or  levanty  we  must  pay."t 

«  We  leain  tbtt  the  Isteloaa  or$9,600,000,  efli»et«d 
by  tbe  city  of  New-Orteans,  cost  her,  fbr  negotiaUiw 
it,  the  Toirad  ram  of  $30,000. 

t  SMaey  aatth  to  BtcOm leiiitlMW, 
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Debt,  filth  and  sin  have  been  termed 
the  great  enemies  of  man;  and  well 
does  debt  deserve  its  bad  pre-eminence, 
when  even  to  England,  whose  life  seems 
well  nigh  inmiortaL  and  whose  resources 
have  been  as  exnaustless  and  whose 
vigor  as  fresh  as  if  she  were  gifted  with 
perennial  and  unfailing  youth — when 
even  she,  with  all  her  untold  eneriry  and 
noble  people,  has  sunk  imder  its  witliering 
and  prostrating  power. 

Unless  suggested  by  necessity  and 
controlled  by  pmdence;  unless  admin- 
istered with  economy  and  followed  by 
frugality,  borrowing  is  to  nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals  the  high  road  to  ruin. 

It  is  the  ease  of  borrowing,  compared 
with  the  difficulty  of  paying;  the  natural 
disposition  to  get  a  present  command  of 
money,  and  leave  the  task  of  paying  it 
off  to  posterity,  which  is  the  temptation 
that  so  often  proves  irresistible.  There 
is,  moreover,  this  extraordinary'  and  pe- 
culiar danger  in  the  lavish  contraction  of 
debt  by  a  government,  that  by  the 
present  great  expenditure  with  which  it 
IS  attended,  a  very  great  impulse  is  com- 
municated at  the  time  to  every  branch  of 
industry,  and  thus  immediate  prosperity 
is  generated  out  of  the  source  of  ultimate 
muL 

But  if  this  feverish  and  inflated  pros- 
perity is  created  by  the  mere  contraction 
and  spending  of  loans,  what  must  be  its 
«tifl  greater  increase,  when  those  loans 
are  n^e  the  basis  of  our  currency,  and 
when  every  dollar  of  loan  sets  into  circula- 
tion another  dollar  of  paper,  which  in  its 
turn  sets  in  motion  the  whole  expanding 
and  extending  machinery  of  banking 
credits! 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  a  vast 
contraction  and  disbm^ement  of  loans 
and  an  extensive  paper  circulation,  the 
resources  of  the  nation  will  seem  to  be  in- 
creased in  a  rapid  and  unparalleled  pro- 
gression. Prices  will  advance,  profits 
will  grow  higher,  and  all  who  make 
trade  their  pursuit  will  find  themselves  in 
a  state  of  amazing  prosperity.  But  is 
this  prosperity  real  T  Do  they  not  know 
tliat  '^  these  floods  of  wealth  are  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  reservoirs  of  future 
affluence,  and  that  a  long  period  of  de- 
X^ression  and  languor  must  follow  this 


feverish  and  unnatural  tract  of  excite- 
ment.''* It  was  just  such  prosperity  as 
this  which  waited  on  England  during  all 
her  contests  with  Napoleon.  During  the 
whirl  and  excitement  of  that  war,  her 
commerce  was  flourishing,  her  finances 
well  ordered,  and  her  manufactories  reap- 
ing a  golden  harvest.  But  when  the  war 
and  its  excitements  were  over,  and  the 
interest  on  the  debt  grew  onerous,  how 
deplorable  was  her  condition  ?  Her  com- 
merce was  paralyzed,  her  manufacto- 
ries were  closed,  and  posterity  was  be- 
queathed an  heir-loom  of  debt,  which 
now  crushes  the  hopes  of  her  most  ardent 
sons. 

And  yet  this  mountain  of  debt  reared 
its  head  less  than  two  centuries  ago. 
Like  the  small  vapor  of  the  fair)'  tale,  it 
has  gradually  swelled  forth  and  up  into 
its  present  huge  and  giant-like  propor- 
tions, standing  ready  to  crush  all  beneath 
and  around  it. 

Let  us  take  heed,  then,  how  we,  even 
indirectly,  encouraixe  a  public  debt.  Li 
itself  a  curse,  it  will  be  doubly  so,  if  we 
make  it  the  basis  of  our  currency. 

No  trivial  objection  to  free  banking,  is 
the  intimate  connection  it  begets  between 
the  government  and  the  banks.  All  the 
evils  of  a  United  States  Bank,  with  few 
of  its  benefits,  are  attendant  on  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  action  of  a  government  must  be 
strongly  alfected  by  her  system  of  finan- 
ces. Whatever  class  of  her  people  holds 
her  debt,  will  exercise  an  overwhelming 
influence  in  shaping  her  policy.  Talk  as 
we  may,  if  banks  become  the  creditors 
of  government,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  will  rule.  Wherever  such  a  rela- 
tion has  existed,  corruption  hAs  been  rife, 
and  in  the  end  both  the  people  and  the 
bank  have  been  injured. 

Ten  years  ago  ''  Divorce  of  Bank  and 
State"  was  the  catch-word  of  party. 
However  it  may  be  forgotten,  the  reasons 
for  such  a  divorce  are  as  potent  now  as 
ever. 

In  our  next  we  will  adduce  some  facts 
which  are  developed  by  the  practical 
working  of  free  banking,  and  wnich  lead 
us  to  still  further  condemn  the  system. 

*  Alison's  Borope. 
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Southern  Agricultural  EahaustUm.  and  its  Remedy. 


ART.   IV^SOUTHERN  AQRiOULTURAL    EXHAUSTION 
AND  ITS   REMEDY.* 


The  great  error  of  southern  agriculture 
is  the  ^neral  practice  of  exhausting  cnl- 
ture—uie  ahnost  uniyersal  deterioration 
of  the  productive  power  of  the  soil — 
which  power  is  the  main  and  essential 
foundation  of  all  agricultural  wealth. 
The  merchant  or  manu&cturer,  who  was 
using  (without  replacing)  any  part  of  his 
capital  to  swell  his  early  income— or  the 
ship-owner,  who  used  as  profit  all  his  re- 
ceipts from'  freij^hts,  allowing  nothing  for 
repairs  or  deterioration  of  capital — ^would 
be  accounted  by  all  as  in  the  sure  road  to 
bankruptcy.  Tlie  joint-stock  company 
that  should  (in  good  faith,  as  many  have 
done  by  designed  fraud)  annually  pay 
out  something  of  what  ought  to  be  its  re- 
served fund,  or  of  its  actual  capital,  to 
add  so  much  to  the  dividends,  would 
soon  reach  the  point  of  being  obliged  to 
reduce  the  dividends  below  the  original 
fair  rate,  and,  in  enough  time,  all  the 
capital  would  be  so  absorbed.  Yet  this 
unprofitable  procedure,  which  would  be 
deemed  the  most  marvelous  folly  in  re- 
gard to  any  other  kind  of  capital  invest- 
ed is  precisely  that  which  is  still  gene- 
rally pursued  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
■oil  in  all  the  cotton-producing  states, 
and  which  prevailed  as  generally,  ana 
much  longer  in  my  own  country,  and 
which,  even  now,  is  more  usual  there 
than  the  of^xmte  course  of  fertilizing  cul- 
ture. The  recuperative  powers  of  nature 
are  indeed  continually  operating,  and  to 
great  efiect^  to  repair  the  waste  of  feitili- 
fy  caused  by  the  destructive  industry  of 
man,  and  but  for  this  natural  and  imper- 
fect remedy,  all  these  southern  states 
(and  most  of  the  northern  likewise) 
would  be  already  barren  deserts,  in 
which  agricultural  labors  would  be  hope- 
less of  reward,  and  civilized  men  could 
not  exist 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  extend- 
ing censure  to  all  southern  agriculture, 
and  charging  this  ffreat  defect  as  being 
universal.  R  is  tridy  very  general — ^but 
there  are  numerous  exceptions,  of  which 

*  This  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Edwin  Rnf- 
in,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  the  josUy  celebrated  American 
■griealuirist,  at  the  lato  Fair  of  the  South  Carolina 
Institute,  in  Charleston's.  C,  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending.  The  author  has  kindly  Air- 
■ished  US  a  correeted  copy,  which  we  hasten  to  lay 
hefore  our  readers,  oodtting  only  the  introductory 
portions,  which  are  oflocal  or  penonal  character. 


it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  My  pres- 
ent  business  is  with  errors  and  detects  of 
southern  amculture,  and  with  its  points 
of  admitted  excellence— as,  for  example, 
the  elaborate  S3rstem  of  rice  culture,  and. 
for  other  tillage,  the  very  general  ana 
commendable  attention  paid  to  the  col- 
lection of  materials  for  putrescent  man* 
ures.  Nothing  has  aj^peared  to  me  more 
remarkable  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
region  tiian  the  close  neighborhood,  (of- 
ten, indeed,  seen  on  the  same  property,) 
of  the  best  husbandry  in  some  respects, 
and  almost  the  worst  in  most  others. 

The  ^reat  error  of  exhausting  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  not  peculiar  to  cotton 
culture,  or  to  the  southern  states.    It  be- 
longs, from  necessity,  to  the  agriculture 
of  every  newly-seUled  country,  and  es- 
pecially where  the  land,  before  being 
brought  under  tillage,  was  in  the  forest 
state.    When  first   settled  upon,   forest 
land  costs  almost  nothing:  and  labor  is 
scarce  and  dear.    Even  if  labor  is  more 
abundant^  it  still  will   be  long  before 
enough  land  can  be  cleared  to  allow 
changes  of  culture  and  rest  to  the  fields ; 
and  for  some  years  after  each  new  clear- 
ing, it  would  be  even  beneficial  to  con« 
tinue  the  tillage  of  com,  tobacco,  or  cot- 
ton, so  as  efiectually  to  kill  all  remains  of 
the  forest  growth.    But  as  soon  as  enough 
land  can  be  broue^ht  under  culture,  and 
^as  been  put  in  clean  condition,  so  as  to 
allow  space  for  chan^  of  crops  and  due 
respite  from  continiud  tillage,  the  previ- 
ous exhausting  course  will  no  longer  be 
best  even  for  early  profit    Even  in  a 
new  country,  while  land  is  yet  fertile,  it 
is  cheaper  to  preserve  that  fertility  ftom 
any  eimaustion,  than  it  is  to  reduce  it 
considerably.    And  in  an  older  agricul. 
tural  countiy,  like  South  Carolina,  having 
abundant  resources  in  marl  and  lime  for 
improving  fertility,  it  would  be  much 
cheaper,  and  more  profitable,  to  improve 
an  acre  of  before  exnausted  land,  thsui  it 
is  to  clear  and  bring  under  culture  an 
acre  of  ordinary  land  from  the  forest  state^ 
allowing   that  both   pieces   are    to   be 
brought  to  the  same  power  and  rate  of 
production. 

New  settlers  are  not  censurable  forbe* 
ginning  this  exhausting  culture.  But 
they  and  their  successors  are  not  the  less 
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eondemnable  for  eontmuinR  it  after  the 
circamstances  which  justined  it  have 
eeased.  The  system  was  first  beffun  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  becaose  it  was  the  first 
settled  part  of  the  present  United  States, 
and  it  continued  to  prevail  almost  univer- 
sally until  since  the  course  of  my  adult 
Hfe  be^an ;  and  only  has  partially  ceased 
nnce.  because  the  country  was  nearly  re- 
daced  to  barrenness,  and  the  proprietors 
to  ruin.  From  this  erroneous  policy  so 
long  pursned  in  Virginia,  and  the  mani- 
fest and  weU-known  disastrous  results  in 
the  ^neral  and  seemingly  desperate 
sterility  of  the  older-settled  portion  of  the 
state,  the  younger  southern  states  miffht 

*  have  taken  warning,  and  have  leameu  to 
profit  by  the  woful  and  costly  experience 
of  others.  But  it  seems  that  every  agri- 
cultural community  must  and  will  run 
the  same  race  of  exhausting  culture,  and 

.  in^x>verishment  of  land  and  its  cultiva- 
tors, before  being  convinced  of  the  pro- 
l^iety  of  commencing  an  opposite  course 
—after  the  best  means  ana  facilities  for 
making  that  beneficial  change  have 
be^i  greatly  impaired  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  progress  of  waste  of  fertility — 
if  indeed  tnese  means  are  not  then  irre- 
trievably forfeited. 

I^  at  this  time,  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  marl  and  lime, 
were  properly  begun  and  prosecuted, 
there  would  be  found  here  incalculable 
advantages  over  those  of  thepioneers  in 
the  like  work  in  Virginia.  These  advan- 
tages would  bOj  first:  A  tenfold  better 
supply  of  far  richer  and  cheaper  marl 
than  is  found  in  Virginia.  Second: 
Much  more  remaining  organic  matter,  or 
original  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  yet  unex- 
hausted. Third :  Full  information  to  be 
obtained  of  the  operations  and  opinions 
of  thousands  of  experienced  and  success- 
fal  marlers  to  refer  to,  of  which  advan- 
tof^e  there  was  almost  nothing  existing 
thirty  years  ago.  In  South  Carolina, 
more  marling  could  now  be  done  in  a 
year,  and  in  a  proper  maimer,  than  was 
done  in  Virginia  for  the  first  twenty 
years;  and,  Qiough  judging  merely  by 
analogy,  I  infer  that  the  benefit  would 
not  be  less  great  in  this  region  than  in 
n^  own. 

And  now  I  will  state,  fiom  unauestion- 
able  official  documents^  sometning  of 
what  has  been  efiidcted  m  Virmnia — not 
merely  in  cases  of  particular  utrms,  and 
tlkose  entirely  marled,  which  might  show 
tripled  or  quadrupled  products  and  mar- 
ked returns^  and  tenfold  intrmaie  value, 


compared  to  their  former  low  condition- 
but  cases  showing  the  bearing  of  the 
comparatively  few  marled  and  limed 
farms  on  the  aggregate  assessed  value  of 
all  the  lands  in  Lower  Virjpnia,  and  upon 
the  receipts  of  land-tax  trom  the  same, 
although  not  one  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole  tide-water  district  has  yet  been 
improved  in  fertility,  or  is  the  least  better 
(and.  probably,  the  great  remainder  is 
much  poorer)  tnan  when  the  marling  of 
other  lands  nrst  began  to  raise  the  gene- 
ral average  of  assessed  values  throughout 
this  whole  district. 

It  appears,  from  the  latest  state  assess- 
ment of  lands  in  Virjyrinia  for  1850,  that 
the  actual  increase  of  value  in  the  tide- 
water district  only,  since  1838,  the  pre- 
vious assessment,  was  more  than  seven- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  On  this  increase 
of  valuation,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  tax- 
ation, there  is  more  than  $17,000  increase 
of  land-tax  alone  accruing  annually  to 
the  state  treasury.  It  is  obvious  that  an^ 
increased  value  of  lands,  caused  by  their 
increased  production,  would  necessarily 
require  an  increase  of  labor,  and  of  farm- 
ing stock,  and  would  produce  proportion- 
al mcrease  of  general  wealth  of  the  im- 
provers, and  would  add  other  receipts 
uom  taxes  in  proportion— all  serving  still 
more  to  augment  the  public  revenue. 

The  recent  addition  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  lands  in  Eastern  Virginia,  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  efiisct  of  agricultural 
improvements;  and  that  more  than  all 
the  net  increase  is  due  to  marling  and 
liming  only,  would  be  equally  evident,  if 
I  could  here  adduce  the  proofs,  as  I  have 
done  elsewhere.*  Further— 4hough  1838 
was  the  date  of  the  earliest  assessment 
made  after  marling  and  liming  had  be- 
gun to  increase  aggregate  production 
and  value  of  lands,  it  is  an  unquestiona- 
ble fact,  that  the  general  impoverishment 
had  been  greater,  and  values  much  low- 
er, about  1828.  And  if  this  earlier  time 
and  greatest  depression  had  been  marked 
by  an  assessment  then  made,  the  full  in- 
creased value  of  lands,  from  that  time^ 
would  have  appeared  at  least  $30,000,000 
in  1850.  instead  of  seventeen  and  a  quar- 
ter millions,  counting  from  the  already 
partially  advanced  improvement,  and  en- 
hanced values  of  1838.  However,  even 
if  these,  my  deductions  and  estimates,  go 

*  In  a  eommiinleatlon  reoently  nuuie  to  tb«  St«t« 
AgricoltKnl  Society  of  Virginia,  on  *'  Soma  of  tbo 
Resulu  of  Uie  InproTenMiii  of  Lands,  by  CalearMNW 
Manorea,  on  Public  Int«reaU  ib  Virginia,  in  tb«  in- 


«»x»^  of  Prodaetion,  PopolatioB,  Oonaral  Waaltli, 
and  BaTanne  to  the  Treaamy." 
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for  nothing,  there  will  still  remain  the 
proo^  by  official  documents,  of  the  actual 
increase  of  value  of  lands  in  twelve  years, 
of  seventeen  and  a  quarter  millions,  or 
nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  yearly. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  not 
the  results  of  the  improving  of  all  the  tide- 
water region,  nor  all  of  its  much  smaller 
arable  portion;  but,  probably,  of  not  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  cultivated  land. 
All  the  remainder,  if  uncultivated,  is  sta- 
tionary; and,  if  cultivatecL  is  generally 
in  a  continued  course  of  exnaustion ;  and 
the  small  quantity  of  enriched  land  had 
first  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies  of  the 
impoverished,  and  lessening  of  produc- 
tion throughout  the  whole  tide-water  dis- 
trict, and  after  all  such  deductions,  still 
exhibited  a  clear  surplus  of  seventeen 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  increased  ag- 
gregate value.  This  is  the  result  of  but 
fne  beginning,  and  a  very  recent  begin- 
ning of  measures  for  improvement,  exe- 
cuted in  every  case  im^rfectly^  often  in- 
judiciously, and  sometimes  injuriously, 
and  altogether  on  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  space  on  which  calcareous  ma- 
nures are  available.  The  great  omitted 
space  will  hereafter  be  fertilized  in  the 
same  manneV.  Then  the  actual  increase 
of  value  of  lands,  founded  on  increased 
production,  will  be  counted  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  And  this  antici- 
pated enormous  amount  of  fertility  and 
capital  to  be  created,  might  have  been 
now  in  possession,  if  our  improvements  by 
calcareous  manures  had  been  begun 
thirty  years  earlier,  instead  of  there 
having  been  continued,  through  all  that 
time,  the  progress  of  wasting  and  destroy- 
ing the  remaining  powers  of  the  soil. 
South  Carolina  began  exhausting  culture 
much  later,  and  is  now  full  fifty  years 
less  advanced  towards  the  lowest  depth 
of  that  full  descent  which  we  had  nearly 
completed.  If  that  future  of  fifty  years 
of  continued  exhaustion  could  be  now  cut 
offj  and  the  improvement  of  Lower  South 
Carolina  by  calcareous  manures  could  be 
at  once  begun  and  continued,  the  loss  of 
at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
now  remaining  value  would  be  saved, 
and  a  gain  of  three  hundred  millions  from 
improvement  would  be  reached  sooner 
by  the  same  fifty  years.  This  would  be 
better,  by  all  this  great  value,  than  even 
the  following  out  precisely  the  first  sink- 
ing and  now  rising  course  of  Lower  Vir- 
ginia. In  that  rfegion,  the  cultivators 
waited  until  the  fertility  of  the  land  had 
80  nearly  expired,  t^t  it  was  supposed  to 


be  in  ariietth  morto— at  the  last  ga«p— 
before   the  work   of  resuscitation  was 


le  comparative  results  of  the  opposite 
systems  of  miproving  and  exhausting  cid- 
tivation  may  be  thus  illustrated :  Suppose 
a  certain  investment  of  capital  will  yield 
twenty  per  cent,  of  present  annual  in- 
terest)  or  net  products,  and  two  perscms 
invest  equal  amounts  in  the  business. 
The  more  provident  one  draws  or  spends 
but  ^fteen  per  cent,  annually  of  his  in- 
come, and  leaves  the  remaining  Gye  per 
cent,  to  accumulate,  and  to  be  added  to 
his  interestrbearing  capital.  The  other 
proprietor  draws  each  year,  and  spends 
all  of  the  certain  and  annual  average  re- 
turns of  his  capital,  and  five  per  cent 
more  of  the  capital  stock  itself.  He  rea- 
sons (may  I  say  it?)  like  many  cotton 
planters,  and  infers  that  so  small  a  de- 
traction from  his  capital  will  do  no  harni, 
as  he  will  have  so  much  the  more  of 
quick  returns  for  immediate  use  or  re-in- 
vestment. In  less  than  twenty  years,  one 
of  these  individuals  will  have  doubled 
his  original  capital,  and  also  his  twenty 
per  cent,  income,  and  the  other  will  have 
exhausted  his  entire  fund. 

But  it  may  be  said,  (as  alle^^  in  re- 
gard to  the  squanderers  of  fertility,)  that 
as  the  latter  person  had  received  so  much 
more  of  annual  returns,  at  first^  he  might 
have  re-investedf  and  thus  have  retained 
his  over-draughts  of  annual  products.  If 
a  planter  —  and,  of  course,  his  over- 
draughts had  been  from  the  fertility  of 
his  land — ^he  might  have  bought  another 
plantation,  to  work  and  to  wear  out  in 
like  manner.  But  even  if  so,  wherein 
would  be  the  gain  ?  He  would  have  had 
the  disadvantages  of  a  change  of  invest- 
ment^ of  removal,  and  making  a  new  set- 
tlement. But  wnere  one  man  would  so 
save  and  re-invest  his  over-draughts  from 
his  capital,  two  others  would  use.  or  per- 
haps spend  theirs,  as  if  so  mucn  actual 
clear  profit^  or  permanent  income.  When 
the  land  is  utterly  -worn  out^  and  the 
total  capital  of  fertility  wasted,  (or  the 
small  remnant  is  inoapable  of  paying  tlie 
expense  of  further  cultivation,]  it  will 
most  generally  be  found  that  tne  chan- 
nels into  which  the  early  full  streams  of 
income  flowed,  are  then  as  dry  as  the 
sources. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  planter  who  exhausts  his 
land,  also  lessens  his  general  wealth.. 
Would  that  it  were  so!  For,  then,  sucli 
certain  and  immediate  retribution  would 
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medily  stop  the  whole  ooiine  oi  wrong- 
ooiiig,  and  preyent  all  the  oonseanent 
erils.  It  may  be  rarely,  and  it  mignt  be 
Beyer  the  case^  that  the  exhauster  of  land 
hecames  absolutely  poorer  during  the 
(^leration.  He  will  have  helped  to  im- 
porerish  his  eountry,  and  to  ruin  it  finally, 
(by  the  same  general  policy  being  con- 
tinued,)—he  will  hare  oestroyed  as  much 
of  God's  bounties  as  the  wasted  fertility, 
if  remaining,  would  hare  suppUgi^tor 
ever,  and  as  many  human  being^^^we 
eapgiiJBs  would  liave  supported,  ^|^[>e 
prerented  from  existing.  Andf  y^the 
niighty  destroyer  may  hare  increased 
his  own  wealtiL  Nereitheless,  he  does 
not  escape  his  own,  and  eyen  the  largest 
share  of  the  general  loss  he  has  caused. 
While  thus  destroying,  say  S20,000  worth 
of  feiiility,  the  planter,  by  the  exercise  of 
industry,  economy  and  talent  in  other  de- 
partments of  his  business,  or  from  other 
lesouroes,  may  haye  c^wn  richer,  by 
$10,000.  But  i^  as  I  belieye  is  always 
true,  it  is  as  cheap  and  profitable  to  saye 
as  to  waste  fertility  in  the  whole  term  of 
culture,  then  the  planter  in  this  ease 
might  iiaye  gained  in  all  S30,000  of  ca- 
pital, if  he  h^  sayed,  instead  of  wasting, 
the  original  productiye  power  of  his  land. 
£yen  if  aomitting  the  commcm  fallacy 
which  preyails  in  eyery  newly-settled 
country,  that  it  is  profitable  to  each  indi- 
yidual  cultiyator  to  wear  out  his  land, 
still,  by  his  doing  so^  and  all  his  fellow- 
'  proprietors  doing  the  lika  while  each 
ime  might  be  ^ding  io  his  indiyidual 
wealth,  the  joint  labors  of  all  would  be 
exhausting  tlie  c<xnmon  stock  of  wealth, 
and  greal^  impairing  the  common  wel- 
&re  and  mterest  of  all.  The  ayerage 
life  of  a  man  is  long  enough  to  reduce 
the  fertility  of  his  cmtiyated  land  to  one- 
hal^  or  less.  Tims,  one  generation  of 
exhausting  cultiyators,  if  woiidng  to- 
gether, would  reduce  their  country  to 
ooe^ialf  of  its  former  ^eduction,  and,  in 
proportion,  would  be  reduced  tiie  general 
mcome,  wealtii,  and  means  of  living — 
population  and  the  products  of  taxation— 
and,  in  time,  would  as  much  decline  the 
meamre  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
adyantages,  the  political  power  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  de^TUctiye  q^erations  of  the  ex- 
hausting oultiyator  haye  a  most  impor- 
tant in£ienee  far  beyond  his  own  leuids 
and  his  own  personal  interests.  He  re- 
duces the  weah^  and  population  of  his 
country  and  the  world,  and  obstructs  the 
progrem  and  benefits  of  eduoati<m,  the 


sooial  yirtues,  and  eyen  moral  and  reli- 
gious culture.  For,  upon  the  productions 
of  the  earth  depend,  more  or  less,  the 
measure  to  be  obtained,  by  the  people  of 
any  countir,  of  these  and  all  other  bless- 
ings which  a  comjBunity  can  enjoy. 
There  is,  howeyer,  one  yery  numerous 
class  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule— 
"v^oh  is,  when  an  agricultural  peoj^e,  or 
interest^  is  tributary  to  some  other  people 
or  interest,  whetiier  foreign  or  at  nome. 
Such  exceptions  are  presented  in  difier- 
ent  modes :  by  the  agriculture  of  Cuba 
being  tributary  to  Spain— of  many  other 
countries  to  their  ovm  despotic  and 
oppressiye  home  goyemments — and  of 
the  Southern  States  of  this  confederacy, 
to  greater  or  less  extent,  to  difierent  pau- 
per and  plundering  interest's  of  the  nor- 
thern sti^s,  which,  tlirough  legislative 
enactments,  have  been  mainly  fostered 
and  supported  by  levying  tribute  upon 
southern  agriculture  and  industry. 

The  reason  why  such  woful  results  oi 
impoverishment  of  lands,  as  have  been 
stated,  are  not  seen  to  follow  the  cause& 
and  speedily,  is,  that  the  causes  are  noc 
all  in  action  at  once,  and  in  equal  prog^ 
ress.  The  labors  of  exhausting  culture, 
also,  are  necessarily  suspended  as  each 
of  the  cultivator's  fields  is  successively 
yrom  oui  And  when  tillage  so  ceases,  j 
and  any  space  is  thus  left  at  rest.  Nature  I 
immediately  goes  to  work  to  recruit  and  \ 
replace  as  much  as  possible  of  the  wast- 
ed fertility — until  another  destroyer,  after 
many  years,  shall  return,  again  to  waste, 
and  in  much  shorter  time  than  before, 
ttie  smaller  stock  of  fertility  so  renewed. 
Thus,  tiie  whole  territory,  so  scourged,  is 
not  destroyed  at  one  operation.  But 
though  these  chanffes  and  partial  recove- 
ries are  continually,  to  some  extent^ 
counteracting  the  labors  for  destruction, 
still  the  latter  work  is  in  general  progress. 
It  may  require,  (as  it  did  in  my  native 
region,)  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
from  the  first  settlement,  to  reach  the 
lowest  degradation.  But  that  final  result 
is  not  the  less  certainly  to  be  produced 
by  the  continued  action  of  the  causes. 
I  nave  witnessed,  at  home,  nearly  the 
last  stage  of  decline.  But  I  have  also 
witnessed,  subsequently,  and  over  large 
spaces,  more  than  the  complete  resusci- 
tation of  the  land,  and  great  improve- 
ment in  ahnost  every  respect,  not  only 
to  individual  but  to  public  interests ;  not 
only  in  regard  to  fertility  and  wealth,  but 
also  in  mental  moral  and  sooial  improve- 
ment. 
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iDasmach  as  my  remarks  would  seem 
to  ascribe  the  most  exhausting  system  of 
cultivation  especially  to  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  the  enemies  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  might  cite  my  opinions,  if 
without  the  explanation  which  will  now 
be  offered,  as  indicating  that  slave-labor 
and  exhausting  tillage  were  necessarily 
connected  as  cause  and  effect.  I  readfly 
admit  that  our  slave-labor  has  served 
greatly  to  fieusilitate  our  exhausting  culti- 
vation; but  only  because  it  is  a  gn^at 
£M;ility — hi  superior  to  any  found  in 
the  non-slave-holding  states — ^for  all  ag- 
ricultural operations.  Of  course,  if  our 
operations  are  exhausting  of  fertility, 
then  certainly  our  command  of  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  labor  enables  us  to 
do  the  work  of  exhaustion,  as  well  as  all 
other  work,  more  rapidly  and  effectually. 
But  if  directed  to  improving,  instead  of 
destroying  fertility,  then  this  ereat  and 
valuable  aid  of  slave-labor  will  as  much 
more  advance  improvement^  as  it  has 
generally  heretofore  advanced  exhaus- 
tion. Ine  enunciation  of  this  proposition 
is  perhaps  enough.  But  if  any,  from 
pr^udice,  should  deny  or  doubt  its  truth, 
they  may  see  the  practiced  proofs  on  all 
the  most  improved  and  profitable  farms 
of  Lower  and  Middle  Virginia.  On  the 
lands  of  our  best  improvers  and  ^etrmeri, 
such  as  Richard  Sampson,  Hill  Carter, 
John  A.  Selden,  William  B.  Harrison, 
Willoughby  Newton,  and  many  others, 
slave-labor  is  used  not  only  exclusively, 
and  in  larger  than  usual  proportion,  fbe- 
oause  more  required  on  very  produciive 
land,)  but  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the 
greatest  profits,  and  operating  to  produce 
more  increase  of  fertility,  and  more  agri- 
cultural profit  than  can  be  exhibited 
from  any  purely  agricultural  labors  and 
capital  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

There  is  another  and  stronger  reason 
for  the  greater  exhausting  efiects  of 
southern  agriculture,  and  therefore  of  til- 
We  by  slave-labor.  The  great  crops  of 
all  the  slave-holding  stat^  and  espe- 
cially of  the  more  southern— com,  to- 
bacco and  cotton — are  all  tilled  crops. 
The  frequent  turning  and  loosening  of 
the  earth  by  the  plow  and  hoe — and 
fer  more  when  contmued  without  inter- 
mission, year  after  year — advance  the 
decompositioii  and  waste  all  organic 
matter,  and  expose  the  soil  of  aU  but 
the  most  level  surfieices,  to  destructive 
washing  by  rains — and  rains  the  more 
heavy  and  destructive  in  power,  in  pro- 
portion as  approaching  the  soutk    The 
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northern  fiumer  is  guarded  from  tiw 
worst  of  these  result^  not  because  he 
uses  free-labor,  but  because  his  labor  is 
so  scarce  and  dear  that  he  uses  as  little 
as  possible  for  his  purposes.  Besides  ^lis 
consideration,  his  climate  is  more  suit- 
able to  grass  than  to  grain,  and  his  other 
large  crops  are  much  more  generally 
br<Mul-cast  than  tilled.  These  are  sufif- 
cient  causes  why,  in  general,  the  culture 
' '  '  "  I  the  northern  states  should  be 
usting  than  in  the  southern, 
detracting  anything  from  the  su- 
perior advantages  which  we  of  the  South 
enjoy  in  the  use  of  African  slave-labor. 

At  the  risk  of  uttering  what  may  be 
deemed  trite  or  superfluous  to  many  of 
those  who  now  honor  me  by  their  atten- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  state  concisely  the 
fundamental  laws,  as  I  conceive  them  to 
be,  of  supply  and  exhaustion  of  fertilizing 
matters  to  soils,  and  aliment  to  plants. 

All  vegetable  growth  is  supported,  for 
a  small  part^  by  the  alimentary  princi- 
ples in  tne  soil,  /or  by  what  we  under- 
stand as  its  fertility,) — and  partly,  and  for 
much  the  lar^r  portion,  by  matiers  mip- 
plied,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  fiOTi 
the  atmosphere.  More  than  nine-tentiis 
usually  of  the  substance  of  every  plant 
is  composed  of  the  same  four  elements 
three  of  which,  oxygen,  nitrogen  ana 
carbon,  compose  the  whole  atmoef^ere. 
The  fourth,  hydrogen,  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  water ;  and  also,  as  a 
part  of  the  dissolved  water,  hydrogen  is 
always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  great  quantity.  Thus  all  these  prin- 
cipal elements  of  plants  are  superalbun- 
dant^  and  always  surrounding  every 
growing  plant;  and  from  the  atmosphere, 
^r  tlumigh  the  water  in  the  soi^)  very 
much  the  larger  portion  of  these  joint 
supplies  is  tumished  to  plants ;  and  so  it 
is  of  each  particular  element,  except 
nitrogen,  much  the  smallest  ingredient^ 
and  yet  the  richest  and  most  importani 
of  aU  organic  manuring  substances,  and 
of  all  plants.  This,  for  the  greater  part^ 
if  not  for  all  of  its  small  share  in  plants, 
it  seems,  is  not  generally  derived,  even 
partially,  from  the  air,  though  so  abundant 
therein,  out  from  the  wool  or  from  organic 
manures  given  to  the  soil. 

But^  thoufi^h  bountifrd  nature  has  offered 
these  chief  alimentary  principles  and 
incredients  of  vegetable  growth  in  as  in- 
exnanstible  profusicMi  as  me  atmosphere 
itself  which  they  compose,  still  their 
availability  and  beneficial  use  for  {dants 
are  limited  in  some  measure  to  man's 
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kboTs  and  care  to  secure  their  benefits,  cheapest  of  such  mannring  crops  will  be 
HiufL  for  illustxation,  suppose  the  natural  the  natural  or  '^  volunteer''  growth  of 
rappiies  of  food  for  plants^  furnished  by  weeds  on  lands  left  uncultivat^^  and  not 
the  atmosphere,  to  be  three-fourths  of  all  grazed ;  and  the  best  of  all  will  be 
receiyed,  and  that  one-fourth  only  of  the  ramished  in  the  whole  product  of  a  broad- 
growth  of  any  crop  is  derived  from  the  oast  sown  and  entire  crop  of  your  own 
soil  and  its  fertility.  Stilly  a  strict  pro-  most  fertilizing  and  valuaole  neld  peas, 
portion  between  the  amount  of  supplies  Thus,  of  each  manuring  crop^  (as  of  all 
nom  th^e  two  different  sources  does  not  others,)  or  of  the  fertilizing  maUer  thus 
the  less  dxist.  If  the  cultivator's  land,  at  given  to  the  land,  the  cultivator  has  com- 
006  time,  from  its  natural  or  acquired  mbuted  but  five  parts  from  the  land,  or 
fertility,  affords  to  the  growing  crop  its  previous  manuring,  and  the  atmos- 
alimentary  principles  of  value  to  be  phere  has  supplied  fifteen  parts.  I^  then, 
designated  as  five,  there  will  be  added  the  cultivator,  by  still  more  increasmg  his 
thereto  other  alimentary  parts,  equal  to  own  contributions,  will  give  ten  parts  of 
fifteen  in  value,  from  the  atmosphere,  alimentary  matter  to  the  land  and  crop^ 
The  crop  will  be  made  up  o^  and  will  there  will  be  added  thereto  from  the  ait- 
contain,  the  whole  twenty  parts;  of  mosphere  in  the  same  three-fold  pro- 
which  five  only  were  derived  nom,  and  portion,  or  thirty,  parts,  and  the  whole 
served  to  reduce,  by  so  much,  the  fertility  new  productive  power  will  be  equal  to 
of  the  soil.  These  proportions  are  stated  forty.  And  if  the  soil  is  fitted  by  it« 
merely  for  illustration,  and,  of  course,  are  natural  constitution,  or  the  artincial 
inaccurate.  But  the  theory  or  principle  change  induced  by  calcareous  applica- 
ii  correct;  and  the  law  of  fertilization  and  tions,  to  Gx  and  retain  this  double  supply 
ezhausticm,  thence  deduced,  is  as  cer-  of  organic  matter^  the  land  will  not  only 
tainly  sound.  be  made,  but  will  remain,  of  as  mucn 
Then,  upon  these  premises,  there  is  increased  fertility,  under  tne  subsequent 
taken  from  the  land,  for  the  support  of  the  like  course  of  receiving  one  year's  nro- 
CTopj  but  one-fourth  of  the  aliment  de-  duct  for  manure,  for  every  two  other 
nved  from  all  sources  for  that  purpose,  crops  removed.  But^  on  the  other  hand, 
And^  if  no  otiier  causes  of  destruction  of  if  more  exhaustinj^  culture  had  been 
fertility  were  in  operation,  one  green  or  allowed,  instead  of  either  increased  or 
manurmg  crop  (wholly  given  to  the  land  maintained  production—or  if  the  crops 
and  whoUy  used  as  manure)  would  sup-  take  away  more  organic  matter  than 
oly  to  the  field  as  much  of  alimentary  or  nature's  tnree-fold  contributions  will  re- 


lizing  matter,    as  would  be  drawn  place — then  a  downward  progress  must 

thence  by  three  other  crops  removed  for  begin,  and  will  proceed,  whether  slowly 

consumption  or  sale.     But  in  practice  or  quickly,  to  extreme  poverty  of  the 

there   are   usually    at   work   important  land,  its  profitless  cultivation,  and  final 

agencies  for  destruction  of  fertility,  be-  abandonment.    In  this,  the  more  usual 

msa   the    mere  supply  of  aliment   to  case,  the    cultivator's    contributions    of 

growing  crops.    Such  agencies  are  the  aliment  (obtained    from  the  soil,)    are 

washing  off  of  soluble  parts,  and  even  reduced  from  the  former  value,  designated 

the   soO    itself    by    heavy    rains — the  as  five,  first  to  four,  and  next  successively 

hastening  of  decomposition  and  waste  of  to  three,  two^  and  finally  less  than  one ; 

organic  matter  by  frequent  tillage  pro-  and  nature  keeps  equal  pace  in  reducmg 

ee«es,    and  changes  of  exposure — and  her  proportional  supplies,  fit)m  fifteen, 

plowing  or  other  working  of  land  when  first  to  twelve,  and  so  on  to  nine  and  six- 

too   wet,   either  from  rain  or  want  of  and  less  than  three  parts.  So  the  strongest 

drainage.     Also,  a  cover  of  weeds  left  to  inducement  is  offered  to  enrich,  rather 

wt  on  the  sur&ce,  or  any  crop  plowed  than  exhaust  the    soil.    For   whatever 

under,  green  or  dry,  as  manure,  is  subject  amount  of  fertility  the  cultivator  shall 

to  more  or  less  waste  of  its  alimentary  bestow,  or  whatever  abstraction  from  a 

principles,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  previous  rate  of  supply  he  shall  ^^^ 

decomposition.     Therefore  it  is  nearer  either  the  gain  or  the  loss  will  be  tripled 

the  facts  that  two  years'  crops,  or  culture,  in  the  account  of  supplies  from  the  atmos- 

fiw  market  or  removal,  would  require  one  phere,  furnished  or  withheld  by  nature. 

year's  growth  of  some  manuring  crop  to  In  another  and  more  practical  point  of 

replace,  and  to  maintain  undiminished,  view,  the  loss  incurred  by  exhaustmg 
or  increasing,  the  productive  power  of  culture  may  be  plainly  exhibited.    Ac- 

the   fidd.     The  poorest  and  also   the  cording  to  my  views,  (elsewliere  luUy 
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stated,*)  soils  supposed  to  be  properly 
constituted  as  to  mineral  in^edients,  do 
not  demand,  for  the  mainUiining  and 
increasing  of  tiieir  rate  of  production, 
more  than  the  resting  or  the  growth  of 
two  years  in  every  Rve^  mainly  to  be  left 
on  the  land  as  manure.  These  are  the 
proportions  of  the  five-field  rotation,  now 
extensively  used  on  the  most  improving 
parts  of  Virginia.  And  one  of  these  two 
years  tlie  field  is  grazed,  so  that  parts  of 
it«  growth  of  grass  is  consumed,  mstead 
of  all  remaining  on  the  field  for  manure. 
To  meet  the  same  demands,  the  more 
southern  planter  might  leave  his  field  to 
be  covered  by  its  growth  of  weeds  (or 
natural  grasses)  one  year,  (and  also  to  oe 
grazed,)  and  a  broad-cast  crop  of  pea- 
vines  to  be  plowed  under  in  another,  for 
every  three  crops  of  grain  and  cotton. 
But  the  ready  answer  to  this,  (and  I  have 
heard  it  many  times,)  is,  "What!  lose 
two  crops  in  every  five  years ?  /cannot 
afibrd  to  lose  even  one."  It  may  be 
that  the  planter  is  so  diligent  and  careful 
in  collecting  materials  for  prepared 
manure,  that  he  can  extend  a  thin  and 
poor  application,  and  in  the  drills  only, 
over  nearly  half  his  cotton  field;  ana 
perhaps  he  persuades  himself  that  this 
application  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
rest  and  manuring  crops  to  the  land. 
The  result  will  not  mlfil  this  expectation. 
But  even  if  it  could,  the  manuring  thus 
given  directly  by  the  labor  of  the  planter 
18  more  costly  than  if  he  would  allow  time 
and  opportunity  for  nature  to  help  to 
manure  for  him — whether  alone,  or  still 
better  if  aided  by  preparing  for  and 
sowin;^  the  native  pea,  to  the  production 
of  which  your  climate  is  so  eminently 
fevorable.  All  the  accumulations  of 
leaves  raked  from  the  poor  pine  forest^ 
with  the  slight  additional  value  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  otherwise 
profitless  maintenance  of  poor  cattle, 
will  supply  less  of  food  to  plants,  and  ai 
greater  cost^  than  would  be  furnished  by 
an  unmixea  growth  of  peas,  all  left  to 
serve  as  manure. 

The  native  or  southern  pea,  (as  it  ought 
to  be  called.)  of  such  general  and  exten- 
sive culture  in  this  and  other  southern 
states,  is  the  most,  valuable  for  manuring 
crops,  and  also  offers  peculiar  and  great 

*  In  a  reeent  comnranleation  to  the  Virginia  State 
Africaltnral  Society,  entitled  '*  New  Views  of  the 
Theory  and  Laws  of  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  their 
Practical  Application.''  These  views  I  deem  es- 
pecially applicable  to  the  a/tricnltoral  condition  of 
South  Carolina,  and  of  importance  next  to  the  main 
•ubject  of  the  present  address. 


advantages  as  a  rotation  crop.  The  seeds 
(in  common  with  other  peas  and  beansj 
are  more  nutritious  as  f(X)d,  for  man  ana 
beast^  than  any  of  the  cereal  grains. 
The  other  parts  of  the  plant  furnish  the 
best  and  most  palatable  provender  for 
beasts.  The  crop  may  be  so  well  made, 
in  your  climate,  as  a  secondary  growth 
under  com,  that  it  is  never  allowed  to  be 
a  primary  crop,  or  to  have  entire  pos- 
session of  the  land.  It  will  grow  well 
broad-cast,  and  either  in  that  way,  and 
still  better  if  tilled,  is  an  admirable 
and  cleansing  growth.  It  is  even  better 
than  clover  as  a  preparing  and  manuring 
crop  for  wheat.  In  one  or  other  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  pea-crop 
may  be  produced,  it  may  be  made  to 
suit  weU  in  a  rotation  with  any  otlier 
crops.  Though  for  a  long  time  I  had 
believed  in  some  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  pea-crop,  and  nad  even  com- 
menced its  culture  as  a  manuring  crop, 
and  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  not  until  I 
afterwards  saw  the  culture,  growth,  and 
uses,  in  South  Carolina,  that  I  learned  to 
estimate  its  value  properly,  and  perhaps 
more  fully  than  is  done  by  any  who,  m 
this  state,  avail  themselves  so  largely  of 
some  of  its  benefits.  Since,  I  have  made 
this  crop  a  most  important  member  of 
my  rotation ;  and  its  culture,  as  a  manur- 
ing crop,  has  now  become  general  in  ray 
neighborhood,  and  is  rapidly  extending  to 
more  distant  places.  If  all  the  advan- 
tages ofiered  Dy  this  crop  were  fiilly 
appreciated  and  availed  of,  the  possession 
of  this  plant  in  your  climate  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  blessings 
of  this  and  the  more  southern  states.  For 
my  individual  share  of  this  benefit, 
stinted  as  it  is  by  our  colder  climate,  I  es- 
timate it  as  adding,  at  least,  one  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  annually  to  my  crop. 

From  this  digression  to  a  particular 
branch,  I  will  now  return  to  the  general 
subject  of  the  neglect  of  rest  and  manur- 
ing crops  for  land. 

The  incessant  cultivator  does  not  the 
less  rest,  and  lose  the  use  of  his  land,  by 
refusing  any  cessation  of  tillage  so  long 
as  he  can  avoid  it.  If  such  cultivators 
manure  so  abundantly  that  there  is  no 
general  decUne  of  production,  then  they 
do  not  come  under  my  past  remarks  and 
censure.  If  there  be  any  such,  I  will 
only  say  of  their  mode  of  maintaining 
fertility,  that  it  is  less  effectual  and  more 
costly,  than  if  aided,  and  substituted  in 
part  by  manuring  crops,  and  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops.    But  as  to  many  other 
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planters,  "who,  whetlieT  slowly  or  rapidlv, 
are  certainly  impoverishing  their  lantw, 
tiiey  wiD,  at  some  future  period,  be  com- 
I>elied  to  allow  a  greater  proportion  of 
time  for  the  land  to  rest,  and  to  greater 
disadvantage,  and  less  profit^  than  if 
allowing  regularly  either  one  year  in 
three,  or  two  in  nve.  Suppose  the  land 
to  yield  cotton  (or  sometimes  com)  con- 
tinuously for  thirty,  or  even  forty  years — 
or,  with  much  manuring,  sixty.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  trae,  there  were  as  many  crops 
obtained  as  the  land  was  kept  years  ror 
tillage.  But  after  the  first  few  years,  the 
products  were  declining ;  and  for  the  last 
five  or  ten  years,  on  the  general  average, 
they  scarcely  paid  more  than  the  expenses 
of  cultivation.  The  crops  also  suffered 
daring  the  whole  time  the  evils  of  a  want 
of  rotation,  and  the  land  of  want  of 
change  of  condition.  At  the  close,  the 
land  must  be  tumed  out  to  rest^  because 
mMiifestly  not  worth  longer  cropping. 
ITiis  compeUed  cessation  and  rest  wnl 
continue  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years, 
when  the  land  will  be  again  cleared  of 
its  second  (or  perhaps  its  uiird)  growth  of 
trees;  and,  with  this  and  other  extra 
labors,  will  be  again  brought  under  con- 
tinued tillage,  to  be  again,  and  much 
more  speedOy,  exhausted  of  its  smaller 
recovered  amount  of  productive  power. 
In  diis  manner,  though  at  long  intervals, 
more  than  the  fall  proportion  of  rest, 
required  by  an  improving  system  of 
rotation,  is  given  to  the  land,  and  en- 
forced by  its  exhaustion ;  and  the  man- 
ner is  such  as  to  make  the  least  return  of 
benefit  for  the  greatest  expense  incurred 
or  the  respite  of  the  land  from  cultivation. 
My  former  engagements  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  then  especial  objects  of  my 
investigations  and  labors,  served  to  make 
me  better  acquainted  with  a  large  portion 
rfyour  territory  than  any  other  as  exten- 
sive elsewhere.  From  that  acquaintance 
was  derived  the  opinion,  which  I  have 
since  asserted  and  still  maintain,  that  no 
o&er  as  extensive  region,  known  to  me, 
possesses  half  as  great  advantages  and 
resources  for  amcultural  improvement, 
or  more  needs  me  employment  of  these 
means.  Tlie  proper  and  full  use  of  your 
wonderfully  abundant,  rich,  and  easily 
accessible  marl,  and  the  recent  shells 
and  other  marine  remains,  offer  the  best 
principai  and  indispensaole  means  for 
fertilization,  and  wmch  are  available  fw 
half  your  territory.  Another  great  re- 
sotirce.  and  almost  as  much  neglected,  is 
presented  in  your  great  inland  swamps, 


now  only  wide-spread  seed-beds  of  dis- 
ease, pestilence,  and  death;  and  whiclL 
by  drainage,  with  certain^  and  great 
profit,  migntbe  converted  to  dry  fields  of 
exuberant  fertility.  It  is  true  that  exist- 
ing legal  obstacles  oppose  these  extensive 
plans  for  drainage ;  but  these  difficulties 
might  be  removed  by  wise  legislation, 
wim  great  benefit  to  the  interests  of  all 
concerned — ^and  improvements  might  be 
permitted  and  invited  which  would  ren- 
der these  now  worthless  and  pestilential 
swamps  as  fmitfal  as  the  celebrated 
borders  of  the  Po. 

The  draining  of  the  inland  swamps  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  together  with  the 
general  application  of  marl  to  these  and 
also  to  the  now  cultivated  higher  ground, 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  long  prevail- 
ing unhealthiness  to  which  Lower  South 
Carolina  is  subject^  and  which  is  the 
only  important  evil  which  is  not  entirely 
in  tne  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  remedy. 
I  will  not  presume  to  say  how  far  this 
great  evil  may  be  lessened  by  these 
works  of  industry  and  improvement. 
But^  when  so  much  of  your  country  con- 
sists of  low  and  wet  swamp,  and  of  par- 
tially wet  higher  lands,  and  all  easy  to 
be  drained,  it  does  not  seem  over-san- 
guine to  suppose  that^  with  such  drainage 
and  the  general  extension  of  the  also 
sanitary  operations  of  marling  and  liming, 
the  country  would  be  as  much  improved 
in  healthiness  as  in  fertility.  Such 
change  to  greater  healthiness  has  been 
most  marked  in  my  own  country  in  the 
extensively  marled  neighborhoods,  even 
where  there  has  been  no  considerable 
draining  operations  executed  or  required. 
This  improvement  of  health  is  ascribed, 
by  all  who  have  experienced  the  bene- 
ficial change,  nlainly  to  the  sanitary  in* 
fluences  of  the  now  calcareous  soil. 

Your  extensive  and  rich  river  swamp 
lands  offer  another  great  object  for  im- 
provement, and  increase  of  agricultural 
profit  and  wealth.  Eyen  the  sandy 
"  pine  barrens,"  now  unfit  for  tillage  or 
for  any  usefiil  production  other  than  the 
magnificent  pme  forests  which  cover 
them,  if  made  calcareous  and  put  under 
Bermuda  grass,  (the  curse  of  tillage  lands 
so  infested,)  would  be  made  as  valuable 
land  for  pasturage  as  the  equally  barren 
chalk  downs  of  England. 

Your  high  lands  are  mostly  level,  or 
of  gently  undulating  surface,  and  easy 
to  till,  and  the  soils  generally  well  suited 
to  your  great  staple  crops,  com  and  cot- 
ton.   The  navigable  rivers  which  per- 
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yade  Lower  Sonth  Carolina,  in  tiieir  enterprise  and  industry  upon  souiheni 
number  and  character,  present  a  re-  listlessness  and  indolence.  Very  differ- . 
markable  geo^phical  feature,  as  singu-  ent^  however,  is  the  case  as  to  the  far 
lar  as  it  is  yeduaole.  The  main  canals  greater  proportion  of  the  general  amount 
required  for  extensive  drainage  of  the  in-  of  tribute  paid  by  southern  to  northern 
land  swamps  would  be  so  many  addi-  interests — urom  which  we  have  no  de- 
tions  to  the  existing  navi^ble  hi^h-  fence,  because  government  induces  and 
ways.  So  low  are  the  intervemng  enforces  the  payment,  by  the  legislative 
swamp  lands,  that  nearly  all  the  deep  machinery  of  protecting  duties  and  the 
navigable  rivers  might  be  connected  by  indirect  bounty  system.  But  I  am  stray- 
canails  of  level  or  nearly  level  water;  ing  from  my  designed  subject,  the  im- 
and  in  that  respect  Lower  South  CaroU-  provement  of  southern  a^culture  to  its 
na  might  possess  the  peculiar  facilities  governmental  and  political  oppression, 
of  Holland  for  extensive  inland  naviga-  Putting  aside  all  speculative  and  un- 
tion.  These  connecting  canals,  by  di-  tried  subjects  and  moaes  of  improvement^ 
verting  some  of  the  superfluous  supply  and  counting  upon  nothing  more  than 
of  heSx  water  of  some  rivers,  to  otners  the  proper  use  of  your  calcareous  manures 
where  it  is  deficient^  might  perhaps  and  judicious  tillage,  and  the  early  re- 
serve to  extend  greatly  the  present  area  suits  of  both — and  supposing  that  your 
of  tide-covered  land  capable  of  being  country  should  be  so  oenefU^d  only  in 
flooded  for  rice  culture.  If  such  canals,  the  same  degree  as  has  been  the  small 
mainly  for  drainage,  but  serving  also  for  portion  of  mine,  already  marled  or  limed 
navigation,  were  made  to  connect  the  — the  most  moaerate  e^imate  of  the  agri- 
Edisto  witn  the  Ashley,  the  Cooper  and  cultural  values  so  to  be  created  would  ^ 
the  Santee,  there  woula  be  another  inci-  now  appear  to  you  so  greatly  exaggerated  * 
dental  advantafi^e  as  remarkable  as  it  as  to  be  alto£rether  incredible.  But  how- 
would  be  valuable.  The  excavation  of  ever  much  I  would  desire  to  avoid  the 
the  canals  through  the  great  swamps,  position  of  a  discredited  witness,  I  will 
^and  certaiidy  between  those  stretching  not  be  restrained  by  tiiat  fear  from  stat- 
trom  the  Ashley  nearly  to  the  Santee^  ing  general  results,  which  are  notorious 
would  generally  penetrate  into  marl  of  in  Virginia,  and  to  sustain  the  truth  of 
the  richest  quality,  lying  a  few  feet  be-  which,  thousands  of  particular  £acts  could 
low  the  surface  of  the  swamps.  If  duly  be  adduced.  These  results,  susceptible 
appreciated,  this  rich  calcareous  earth,  of  clear  proo^  or  exhibitea  by  omcial 
to  be  used  as  manure,  would  go  far  to  re-  documents,  are.  that  thousands  of  farms 
imburse  the  cost  of  the  excavation;  and  have  been  doubled  or  tripled,  and  some 
if  used  for  lime-bumiug^  would  furnish  quadrupled  in  production,  and  the  gene- 
good  lime,  and  at  one-third  of  the  price  lal  wealth  of  their  proprietors  as  much 
of  that  for  which  South  Carolina  has  increased — the  assessed  values  of  marl- 
paid  and  continues  to  pay  millions  of  ed  lands  increased  by  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  lime-burners  of  New  £ng-  dollars,  while  those  of  similar  lands,  not 
land.  This  voluntary  tribute,  at  least,  so  treated,  have  continued  to  decline  as 
which  is  one  of  so  many  unnecessarily  all  did  before ;  and  the  treasury  of  the 
paid  by  the  South  to  the  North,  might  commonwealth  is  already  benented  by 
be  ended  to  the  immediate  and  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  received  anna- 
profit  of  both  the  sellers  and  the  buyers  ally  from  the  counties  containing  these 
of  the  substituted  lime,  made  of  the  improved  lands,  and  derived  from  them, 
abundant^  cheap  and  excellent  native  wmle  the  revenue  from  lands  of  the 
material  The  buying  of  northern  lime  neighboring  and  before  similar  counties, 
by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  as  un-  is  still  decreasing, 
pirofltable  and  as  absurd  a  procedure  as  So  far,  I  have  spoken  as  to  benefits 
the  usage  of  importing  northern  hay.  which  have  already  occurred  and  which 
But  of  these,  an  d  of  many  similar  things,  are  unquestionable,  and  whicn  have  been 
we  of  the  South  have  no  right  to  blame  derived  from  resources  and  facilities  for 
an^  but  ourselves.  All  the  conunodities  improvement^  not  to  be  compared,  in 
which  we  import  from  the  northern  amount  and  value,  with  those  of  South, 
states,  and  which  might  be  more  cheaply  Carolina.  I  have  elsewhere  estimated 
provided  at  home,  serve  indeed  to  make  the  possible  future  and  Ml  fruition  of 
>  up  an  enormous  amount  of  annual  tribute,  this  83rstem  of  improvements  in  Lower 
But  this  part  of  our  general  burden  is  Yirffinia  only,  at  five  hundred  millions  of 
Mrly  and  properly  levied  by  northern  dolGirs  of  increased  pecuniary  value  ot 
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c^iital  thffleby  to  be  created.  The  full 
employment  of  your  much  greater  re- 
sotrces  of  this  km<L  and  over  as  wide  a 
lar&ce,  would  not  oe  worth  less.    Then 

C  other  great  resources^  which  have 
named  but  not  estimated,  would  be 
80  much  more  in  addition. 

But  agricultural  production  and  pecu- 
niary values  are  not   the  only  or  the 
greatest  §ains;   and  though  omers  rest 
upon  opiiuon  (ml)^  and  are  incapable  of 
being  measured,  their  existence  and  their 
rafale  are  not  the  less  acknowledged  by 
tU  judicious  observers  in  our  counky, 
most  impfoyed  in  agricultural  production 
by  calcareous  manures.     The  improve- 
ment of  health  has  been  mentionea ;  the 
improvement  of  eccmomical  and  social 
haoita  morals  and  refinement^  and  better 
education  for  the  growing  generation, 
have  heea  sure  consequences  of  greatly 
increased  and  enduring  agricultural  pro- 
fits; and  these  moral  rendts  will  here- 
after be  increased  in  full  proportion  to 
the  i^ysical   and  industrial  producing 
caoses.     Population,  though  a  li^r  efiec^ 
is  aheady  sensibly  advanced  by  these 
agiioultaral  causes.    The  strength,  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as 
\J^  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  will  soon  derive  new 
and  great  increase  firom  the  growing  im- 
provement of  tliat  one  and  snmllest  of  the 
great  divisions  of  her  territory^  which 
was  the  poorest  by  natural  constitution — 
itill  more  the  poorest  by  long  exhausting 
tillage — its  best  pi^mlation  gone,  or  going 
away,  and  Uie  remaining  portion  sinking 
into  apathy  and  degradatioiL  and  having 
00  hope  leitl^  excej^  that  wnich  was  al- 
most universally  entertained  of  fleeing 
from  the   ruined  country,  and  renewing 
the  like  work  of  destrucuon  on  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  &r  wert.    Terms  of  repoach 
and  contempt  (once  not  undeserved)  have 
been  so  long  and  so  freely  bestowed  on 
this  tide-water  region  of  Yirffinia,  and 
had  become  so  fixed  by  use,  mat  it  will 
be  loD^  before  they  vrill  cease  to  be 
deemea  applicable;  or  before  many  per- 
10111,  who  now  know  this  region  only  by 
the  memory  of  former  report^  will  learn 
that  it  is  not  altogether  lana  of  galled 
and  gullied  slopes,  or  broomsed^e-covered 
fiekS,    over    whose    impoverished   and 
dwindlin^g  population,  indolence  and  ma^ 
larioos  disease  contend  for  mastery. 

From  these  matters,  referred  to  for  proof 
or  illostration^  I  return  to  my  main  subject 
more  immediately  connected  with,  ana 
more  likely  to  be  interesUngto  my  auditors. 


There  is  not  one  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  mankind  more  estimable  for 
private  worth  and  social  virtue  than  the 
landholders  and  oultivators  of  the  south*' 
em  states.  With  them,  unbounded  hos- 
pitality is  so  universal,  that  it  is  not  a 
disfinguishing  virtue — and,  in  troth,  this 
virtue  has  been  carried  to  such  excess  as 
to  become  of  vicious  tendency.  Hono- 
rable, high-minded,  kindly  in  fooling  and 
actiok  both  to  neignbors  and  to  strangers 
— ^readyto  sacrifice  self-interest  for  the 
pubhc  weal — such  are  ordinary  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  southern  planters. 
Many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  this 
generally  intelligent  class,  are  ready 
enough  to  accept  and  to  af^ly  to  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-planters  the  name 
of  ^^land-kjlLars.''  But  while  thus  admit- 
ting^ror^ven  assuming  this  term  of  jocose 
reproac^  thej  have  not  deemed  as  cen- 
surable or  mjurious.  their  conduct  on 
which  this  reproacn  was  predicated. 
They  have  regarded  their  "land-killing'' 
policy  and  practice  merely  as  afiecting 
their  own  personal  and  individual  inte- 
rests— and,  if  judged  by  their  continued 
action,  they  must  believe  that  their  inte- 
rests are  therebv  best  promoted.  Their 
error  in  regard  to  their  own  interests^ 
ffreat  as  it  mav  be,  is  incomparably  less  . 
man  the  mistake  as  to  other  and  general 
interests  not  being  thus  afiected.  As  I 
have  already  admitted,  individuals  may 
acquire  wealth  by  this  system  of  impover- 
ishinff  culture,  though  the  amount  of  ac- 
cumulation is  still  much  abated  by  the  at- 
tendant waste  of  fertilitv.  But  with  the  im- 
poverishment of  its  soil,  a  country,  a  peo-  . 
pie,  must  necessarily  and  equally  be  im- 
poverished. Individual  planters  may  do- 
sort  the  fields  thev  have  exhausted  in 
South  Carolina,  ana  find  new  and  fertile 
lands  to  exhaust  in  Alabama.  And  when  ! 
the  like  work  of  waste  and  desolation  is  ' 
completed  in  Alabama,  the  spoilers  (who- 
ther with  or  without  retaining aportion of 
the  spoils)  may  still  proceed  to  Texas  or  to 
California.  But  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama must^  nevertheless^  suffer  and  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  all  the  impoverishment 
so  produced.  TTie  people,  who  remain  to 
constitute  these  states  respectavely.  as 
communities,  are  not  spared  one  tittle  of 
the  enormous  evils  produced — not  only 
those  of  their  own  destructive  labors,  but 
of  all  the  like  and  previous  labors  of  their 
fellow-citizens  ana  predecessors  who  had 
fled  firom  the  ruin  which  they  had  helped 
to  produce.  And  these  evils  to  the 
community  and  to  posterity,  greater  thaa 
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eonld  be  effected  by  the  moet  powerful 
and  malignant  foreign  enemies  of  any 
country:  are  the  re^ar  and  deliberate 
work  of  benoTolent  and  intelligent  men, 
erf  worthy  citizens,  and  true  lovers  of 
tiieir  country ! 

I  will  not  pursue  this  uninviting  theme 
to  its  end — tnat  lowest  depression  which 
surely  awaits  every  country  and  people 
subjected  to  the  effects  of  the  "land- 
killing''  policy.  The  actual  extent  of 
progress  toward  that  end,  throughout  the 
soumem  states^  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
appalling  to  produce  a  thorough  chang:e 
01  procedure  and  reformation  oz  the  agri- 
cultural system  of  the  South. 

In  addition  to  all  increase  of  the 
other  benefits  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment which  have  been  cited— pecuniary, 
social  intellectual  and  moral— -there 
woula  be  an  equal  increase  of  political 
power,  both  at  home  and  abroao,  which 
at  this  and  the  near  approaching  time, 
would  be  especially  important  to  the 
well-being  and  the  defence  of  the  south- 
em  states,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
jei  remaining  rights,  and  always  vital 
mterests.  If  Virginia,  South  Cfarolina, 
^nd  the  other  older  slave^holdin^  states 
had  never  been  reduced  in  productiveness, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  improvea 
according  to  their  capacity,  they  would 
have  retained  nearly  all  flie  population 
that  they  have  lost  by  emigration;  and 
that  retained  population,  with  its  in- 
crease, would  have  given  them  more 
than  a  doubled  number  of  representatives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  greater  strength  would  have  afforded 
abundant  legislative  safeguards  against 
the  plunderings  and  oppressions  of  tariffs 
to  protect  northern  interests— compromi- 
ses (so-called)  to  swell  northern  power — 
pension  and  boundary  laws  for  tne  same 
purposes — and  all  such  acts  to  the  injury 
of  the  Soutii,  efiected  by  the  great  legis- 
lative strength  of  the  now  more  powe^il, 
and  to  us  the  hostile  and  predatory  states 
of  the  confederacy.  Even  after  Virginia, 
with  more* than  Esau-like  fatuity,  had 
sacrificed  her  magnificent  northwestern 
territory^  which  now  constitutes  five  great 
and  fertile  states,  (and  a  surplus  to  make, 
bj  legislative  fraud,  a  lar^  part  of  a 
sixth  state,)  and  all  of  wmch  are  now 
among  ihe  most  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  South — ^if  Virginia  had 
merely  retained  and  improved  the  fertility 
of  her  present  reduced  sur&ce,  her  people 
would  not  iMive  removed.  Their  descend- 
antf  would  now  be  south  of  the  Ohio^ 


ready  and  able  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  southern  states,  instead  of  a  lam 
proportion,  as  now,  serving  to  swell  tSe 
numbers,  and  give  efficient  power  to 
our  most  malignant  enemies.  The  loss 
of  both  political  and  military  strength  to 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  is  not  less 
than  aJl  o&er  losse^  the  certain  conso- 
quences  of  the  impoverishment  of  their 
soil.* 

If  it  were  possible  that^  for  all  Lower 
Sout^  Carolina,  the  sjrstem  of  improve- 
ment  could  be  directed  by  one  mind  and 
will,  as  much  as  tlie  operations  of  any 
one  great  individual  ^itate^  the  mo^ 
magnificent  results  could  be  obtained, 
with  great  and  certain  profit,  and  in  a 
few  years.  V^ithout  any  additional  labor 
or  capital,  more  than  now  possessed,  for 
beginning  the  improvement — and  with 
onl^  the  subsequent  increase  of  means 
which  would  be  supplied  by  the  clear 
profits  of  the  improvements  as  tiiey  be* 
came  im>ductive^-most  of  the  lands  ac- 
cessible to  marl  or  lime  could  be  covered 
by  these  manures  in  ten  years.  In  twenty 
years  from  this  day,  all  such  lands  could 
be  thus  improved,  and  by  that  time  might 
yield  doubled  or  tripled  general  products, 
and  would  exhibit  a  proportionally  greater 
increase  of  value  as  capital.  The  new 
clear  profits  of  this  one  great  improve* 
ment  would  be  enough  in  amount  to  ef* 
feet  all  t^e  practicable  drainage  of  inland 
and  river  swamps  in  twenty  years  more. 
Or,  in  that  additional  time,  the  increased 
revenue  of  the  state  treasury,  from  these 
new  sources  only,  would  suffice  to  con- 
struct all  tlie  great  works  of  draina^ 
which  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  in- 
dividual proprietors. 

In  aU  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  val- 
ues and  effects  of  the  agricultural  im- 
provements proposed  for  South  Carolina, 
my  data  are  tne  experienced  and  rm- 


*  A.  eonditton  made  by  the  GoTernment  of  Virginia, 
In  the  act  ofcemlon,  to  the  United  Sutea,  of  aU  Imt 
northwestern  terriiory,  waa,  that  this  territory 
should  afterwards  be  divided  into  not  more  than  five 
new  states.  Fire  liave  already  been  carred  out  of 
this  great  domain :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoia,  Michi^ma 
and  Wisconsin,  and  a  space  of  92,336  square  milea 
remains,  in  the  new  territory  of  Minnesota,  whidi 
will  hereafter  eonstitme  so  much  of  another  stale,  ia 
violation  of  the  ace  of  cession  by  Virginia,  and  of  tk» 
ihith  of  the  present  Federal  Government,  and  in 
which  space,  with  all  the  northwestern  territory, 
slavery  was  interdicted  by  the  ordinanee  of  1787  of 
the  Confederation.  This  space  of  33,336  square 
miles,  which  ought  to  have  been  included  in  tho  five 
anti-slavery  sUtes  already  ftirmed,  bat  whi^  will  go 
to  constitute  a  sixth,  is  nearly  as  largo  aa  Sootk 
Carolina,  and  larger,  by  nearly  LOOO  square  milea, 
than  the  united  surihees  of  New-Hampshire,  Maaaa- 
chuaetts  and  Oonneeticm. 
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questionable  reoults  of  like  labors  in  Vir- 
finia.    The    legitimate  deduction,  and 
ttie  only  one  for  untried  operations,  is, 
that  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects 
in  bc^  these  different  localities.    I  can- 
not conceive  any  reason,  founded  on  ex- 
isting differences  of  climate,  soil,  or  sub- 
jects of  culture,  that  can  make  calcare- 
ous manures  less  efficient^  or  less  profita- 
ble, with  you  than  with  us.    Neverthe- 
less, I  have  learned  from  mere  rumor, 
that  in  the  small  extension  of  their  use, 
by  new  operators,  which  occurred  here, 
there  was  no  general  and  important  ben- 
efit obtained.    And  such,  I  must  infer, 
was  the  conclusion  reached  by  nearly  all 
the  makers  and  observers  of  these  trials, 
from  the  irresistible,  though   negative 
evidence,  (which  only  is  before  me,)  that 
nothing  considerable  of  such  improve- 
ments, or  of  public  notoriety,  has  been 
effected  in  latter  years.    In  the  absence 
of  ail  particular  information  of  the  actual 
trials,  their  results,  and  the  accompany- 
ing circumstances,  of  course  I  cannot 
pretend,  or  be  expected,  to  explain  the 
causes  of  disappointment^  which  must  be 
the  ffeneral  result,  as  it  seems  that  marl- 
ing has  languished,  if  not  ceased,  in  gen- 
eral, after  a  few  faint  efforts.*    But  I 
infer  that  the  main  and  usual  cause  of 
supposed  failure,  or  of  inconsiderable  ben- 
efit, has  been  the  same  prevailing  bad 
practice,  before  denounced,  of  incessant, 
or  at  least  much  too  frequent  tillage, 
which  does  not  permit  the  fields  to  re- 
ceive and  retain  organic  matter  from 
their  own  growths  especially.    This  cause 
had  operated  on  nearly  all  the  trials  of 
marl  made  previous  to  my  service  in 
South  Carolina.     Of  all  such  cases  of  al- 
leged failure  that  I  was  enabled  to  see 
and  investigate  the  circumstances,  the 
causes  were  such  as  I  now  suppose  of 
the  still    later  failures.    These  cases  of 
fiulure  and  of  disappointment^  and  the 
known  causes,  were   brought   fully  to 
view  in  ray  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Survey ;  and  fi-om  the  more  extended  re- 
marks, I  will  quote  a  short  passage,  to 
show  my  then  opinion  of  the  facts,  and 
the  causes  of  previous  Mlures,  and  my 
earnest    warning    against    the    general 
couite  pursued.    After  reciting  the  gen- 
eral facts  of  failure  of  the  previous  trials 
of  marling,  I  proceeded  in  these  words : 

*  Tbei*  U,  taoweTer,  one  important  ease,  known 
\»  ne,  of  at  least  partial  exception  to  the  general 
nUeoffailure  of  marling  in  Soutti  Carolina,  in  the 
rety  aaienHTe  and  atoo  profitable  labors  and  im- 
provemenu  of  Got.  Haomiond,  on  his  estate  hor- 
deriaf  oa  the  Sarannah. 


^'Can  any  opponents  of  marling  desiro 
more  full  acunissions  than  these  ?  And 
yet  they  all  serve  to  illustrate  what  I 
have  continually  striven  to  impress,  thai 
wiihaut  vegetable  matter  to  combine  wUhj 
calcareous  manures  will  he  of  littk  value, 
Boif  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  of 
no  trial  of  marl  on  land  in  proper  condi- 
tion, that  is,  recently  and  sufficiently 
rested,  and  thereby  provided  with  vege- 
table matter,  in  which  the  effect  has  not 
been  very  great  on  the  first  crop.  And 
three  or  four  of  such  results,  only,  would 
be  enough  to  explain  the  cause,  [of  fail- 
ure in  all  other  cases,]  and  to  prevent  all 
inferences  unfavorable  to  marling,  if 
from  a  hundred  failures  of  early  efforts 
under  reverse  circumstances/'  Then 
followed  particular  statements  of  two  dif- 
ferent experiments,  carefully  made  that 
year,  (and  the  circumstances  noted  at 
my  request,)  of  marling  on  new  land,  and 
therefore  not  exhausted  of  its  vegetable 
matter,  *and    in    which    the    products 

S which  were  of  cotton)  were  nearly 
loubled  in  the  first  year  of  the  application. 
Here  then,  even  in  the  few  lines  quo- 
ted from  the  much  more  full  precepts  to 
the  same  purport,  there  is  full  evidence 
of  my  having  stated,  in  advance  of  all 
later  trials,  the  sure  cause  of  failure ;  and 
in  the  warning  against  that  cause,  I  may 
claim  to  have  predicted  all  later  failures 
of  like  occurrence.  And  if  there  had 
been  thousands  of  failures,  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  very  frequent  and  ex- 
hausting tillage,  all  of  them  would  but 
the  more  strongly  confirm  my  long  en- 
tertained and  often  expressed  opinions 
and  inst^ctions  as  to  the  action  of  cal- 
careous manures;  and  all  such  cases 
would  not  detract  a  little  from  the  al- 
leged available  values.  When  urging 
the  use  of  lime,  I  have  never  omitted  to 
state  that  it  gave  no  fertility  of  itself,  or 
by  direct  action;  and  that  vegetable 
matter  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  con- 
junction, was  essential  to  the  beneficial 
operation  of  calcareous  manures.  The 
required  organic  matter  may  be  supplied 
mainly  in  the  growth  of  the  land  to  be 
improved.  But  it  mtist  be  supplied  in 
some  form,  and  in  sufficient  quantity— 
and  also  should  be,  in  part^  present  in  ad- 
vance of  the  use  of  calcareous  manures, 
to  secure  their  best  early  effects. 

Planters  of  South  Carolina ! — I  have  of- 
fered to  you  in  plain  and  unvarnished 
language,  and,  possibly,  it  may  be  in  un- 
gracious and  distastetul  terms,  the  last 
advice  and  admonition  that  I  can  expect 
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to  utter  to  you,  at  to  any  similar  audi- 
ence. My  burden  of  years,  and  infirmi- 
ties much  greater  than  even  suited  to  my 
age,  admonish  me  that  my  labors  must 
soon  close.  I  would  deem  it  a  reward  of 
more  value  to  me  than  will  be  the  short 
remainder  of  my  life,  if  you  and  your 
fellow-laborers^  even  at  this  late  time,  (in 
reference  to  myself)  would  heed  mj 
words,  and  fidly  profit  hj  them.  It  is 
but  little  that  a  private  individual  can  do, 
to  warrant  to  a  great  commonwealth  or 
community  the  beneficial  results  pre- 
dicted upon  stated  premises  and  condi- 
tions. Dutso  perfect  is  my  confidence 
in  the  general  results  I  have  predicted, 
that  I  would  willingly  hazard  upon  the 
issue  all  that  I  have,  in  property,  reputa- 
tion, and  even  life  itselfl  For  illustra- 
tion, and  in  mercantile  or  business  lan- 
guage—if I  possessed  hundreds  of  mil- 
Bons  of  dollars,  to  that  fiiU  amount,  for  a 
premium  of  10  per  cent,  I  would  insure 
as  much  clear  profit  to  South  Carolina,  to 
be  gained  by  conforming  to  my  direc- 
tions, for  saving  and  increasing  the  fer- 
iHity  of  her  sou.  As,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  offer  any  sucn  guaran- 
ty, and  for  me  either  to  incur  risk  of  loss, 


or  to  derive  pecuniary  gain  from  the  re- 
sults, I  can  only  offer  my  earnest  verbal 
assurances  of  your  available  ^in,  as 
great  and  as  sure  to  be  obtained  Dy  your 
pursuing  a  proper  course  of  improve- 
ment, as  will  be  the  growing  loss  and 
eventual  ruin  of  your  country,  and  hu- 
miliation of  its  people,  if  the  long  exist- 
ing svstem  of  exhausting  culture  is  not 
abandoned.  It  is  not  merely  my  feeble 
voice  and  my  questionable  personal  tes- 
timony, but  also  thousands  ot  unquestion- 
able facts,  and  the  sure  experience  and 
realized  profits  of  thousands  of  farmers, 
which  oner  to  your  acceptance  the  high- 
est agricultural  prosperity,  in  exchange 
for  present  decline,  and  aj^roaching  ex- 
haustion of  the  remaining  fertility  of 
your  land.  Choose,  and  choose  quickly ! 
And  remember,  as  my  last  warning^ 
that  your  decision  will  be  between  jour 
purchasing,  at  equal  rates  of  price,  either 
wealth,  ana  general  prosperity,  of  value 
exceeding  all  present  power  of  compu- 
tation, or  ruin,  aestitution,  and  the  lowest 
degradation  to  which  the  country  of  a 
free  and  noble-minded  people  can  possi- 
bly be  subjected. 
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ART.  V.-EARLY    LIFE    IN   THE   SOUTHWEST. 

No.  n. 

OOL.  BLUi  P.  BK4ir,  OR  PITTT  TEARS  AGO  Ilf  TKXA0. 

CIk  one  of  oor  late  Not.  we  gave  a  sketcb  of  the  remarkable  IkmUy  of  the  Bowies  of  LoniaUna  and 
Texas.  That  paper  has  aaggested  to  a  gentleman  of  Texas,  the  descendant  of  an  early  setUer,  a  series 
of  historical  and  biographical  sketches,  relating  to  the  Soothwest,  which  he  has  kindly  promised  Ibr 
onr  pages.    The  (bliowing  is  the  first  of  the  series :] 


Many  persons  have  heard  of  Bean's 
Station,  in  Tennessee.  Of  the  £eunily 
from  wliich  that  place  derived  its  name, 
was  one  whose  name  heads  this  article. 
In  the  year  1800,  when  eighteen  years  of 
age,  seized  with  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
common  to  the  young  spirits  in  that  day 
in  the  west^  which  was  opposed  by  his 
parents,  young  Bean  clandestinely  left 
Lis  father's  roo^  and  passed  down  the 
Mississippi  in  a  flatboat.  At  Natchez 
his  employer  died,  and  he  was  thrown 
out  of  employment,  penniless,  and  among 
strangers.  Thus  situated,  he  was  left  to 
reflet  upon  his  condition,  and  work  out 
his  own  fortune.  Too  proud  to  return 
home,  he  resolved  to  embark  in  what- 
ever might  £Edl  in  his  way. 

At  wJL  day  there  was  an  occasional 


contraband  trade  carried  on  by  means  of 
pack-mules,  in  caravans,  from  Natchez, 
with  the  Spanish  towns  of  San  Antonia 
and  places  on  the  Rio  Grande,  attended 
with  great  peril,  of  course,  from  the  nu- 
merous Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast 
wilds  between  the  points  namc^  as  weU 
as  from  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  soU 
diery,  ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  all  such 

Srties  and  obtain  their  merchandise, 
ost  distinguished  among  these  bold 
traffickers  was  one  Noland.  He  was 
about  to  leave  Natchez  at  this  time^ 
(then  the  spring  of  1801,)  and  young 
bean,  by  some  accident^  made  his  ao- 
Guaintance,  and  eagerly  joined  his  expe- 
dition. 

Noland's  party  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  men,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
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goods.  Thejr  advanced  into  Texas^  and 
reached  a  point  between  the  Trinity  and 
Brazos  rivers,  where  they  were  discover- 
ed, and  attacked  by  a  body  of  Spanish 
troopjs.  Nc^and  occupied  a  very  good 
position,  and  made  a  desperate  defence, 
W  was  overpowered^  tnirteen  of  the 
party  bein^  killed,  including  Noland 
nimsel^  and  the  remaining  mne,  inclu- 
ding Bean,  being  made  prisoners. 

fte  prisoners  were  hurried  forward  to 
San  Antonia  and  there  imprisoned  for 
several  montns.  Thence  they  were  sent, 
under  a  guard,  through  Monclova  to 
Chihuahua,  and  there  imprisoned  and 
chained.  Here  they  were  kept  in  close 
confinement  three  years,  when  they  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  city  limits, 
and  to  labor  on  their  own  account.  Some 
of  therxL  however,  had  died  in  ihe  mean 
iimej  and  others  nad  been  sent  to  other 
places,  and  were  never  afterwards  heard 
of  Bean  had  learned  the  hatting  busi- 
ness in  Tennessee,  and  followed  it  profit- 
ably perhaps  a  year  in  Chihuahua,  when 
the  yearning  he  had  to  see  his  native 
land,  after  near  six  years^  absence,  indu- 
ced him,  with  his  two  remaining  com- 
rades, to  run  away,  and  endeavor  to 
reach  the  United  Stales.  But  they  were 
arrested  near  £1  Paso,  taken  back,  se- 
Tereiy  chastised,  and,  aft^r  being  heavily 
inmed,  again  imprisoned.  Bean,  how- 
ever, had  made  many  Mends  in  Chihua- 
hua, who,  after  several  months,  with 
strong  promises  on  his  part  for  good  con- 
duct m  fiiture,  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
liberty  of  the  city  for  him  as  before. 
Alter  ibUowing  his  old  business  for  some 
time,  however^  he  resolved  upon  another 
effiirt  to  see  his  native  country,  but  was 
igain  overtaken  and  carried  back. 

He  was  now  placed  under  a  strong 
escort^  and  started  for  the  south  without 
the  least  intimation  of  his  destination. 
In  the  route,  he  was  transferred  from  one 
party  of  soldiers  to  another  almost  daily, 
•ad  passed  the  cities  of  Guadalaxara  and 
Goaoajaaio.  At  the  latter  place,  he  was 
detained  several  days,  during  which 
time  his  noble  and  conmianding  person 
won  upon  the  affections  of  some  senorita 
10  far  as  to  prompt  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  she  avowed  her  love,  and  pledged 
every  sacrifice  to  obtain  his  pardon  and 
win  his  hand.  But  he  was  never  allow- 
ed to  see  her. 

Poor  Bean  was  finally  conveyed  to 
Acapulco,  one  of  the  most  sickly  places 
on  the  I^ific,  and  thrown  into  a  most 
filthy  dungeon,  where  not  a  ray  of  light 


penetrated,  and  the  aoly  air  aUowed  him 
issued  through  ihe  base  of  a  stone  wall, 
six  feet  thick.  In  this  dismal  abode,  his 
person  was  constantly  covered  with  mthy 
vermin,  and  no  one  allowed  to  see  him, 
except  once  a  day,  to  ^ve  him  a  scanty 
allowance  of  foodl  His  only  companion 
was  a  white  lizard,  which  he  succeeded 
in  taming,  and  making  very  fond  of  him. 
Even  this,  said  he,  was  a  source  of  much 

gleasure  to  his  sinking  spirit  The  air- 
ole  had  to  be  closed  at  night  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  serpents,  which  were 
abundant  at  that  place.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  omitted  to  close  it^  and  in  the 
night  he  was  awakened  by  the  move- 
ments of  an  enormous  monster,  that 
had  found  his  way  in,  and  was  crawling 
over  his  body.  His  ready  mind  prompC 
ed  him  to  lie  perfectly  still,  until  his 
prison  door  should  open,  when,  espying 
the  serpent's  eyes,  he  ^dispatched  him 
by  a  well-aimed  stroke  of  his  knife 
through  the  head.  He  then  triumph- 
antly threw  the  writhing  monster  out  of 
his  cell  on  to  the  mvket-floor  adjoining, 
which  so  astonished  the  natives  present^ 
and  excited  their  admiration  and  pity, 
that  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  governor 
for  a  mitigation  of  his  sufferings.  That 
humane  individual  graciously  decreed 
that  thereafter  he  should  be  allowed  to 
work,  though  in  chains,  with  a  party  of 
miscreant  soldiers  during  the  cfay,  and 
only  imprisoned  at  night  Even  this  he 
found  a  nappy  relie£ 

But  Bean  was  a  worthy  son  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  could  not  subdue  the  noble 
spirit  of  his  family  and  his  countrymen 
that  wrestled  in  his  bosom — ^his  heart 
yearned  for  liberty.  So  he  sought  an 
early  occasion  to  knock  off  his  chains, 
and  with  his  crowbar  killed  three  of  his 
astouished  guard,  and  escaped  to  the 
neighboring  mountains.  But  here  he 
was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  starvation, 
and  re-captured.  His  old  cell  now  be- 
came his  only  abode,  ag^vated  by  flog- 
ging and  divers  other  indignities. 

After  another  year  he  was  asain  al- 
lowed the  same  privilege.  But  his  bold 
spirit  prompted  a  similar  attempt  for 
liberty,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  the 
United  States.  In  this  effort  he  ulled 
seven  soldiers,  and,  taking  the  route  for 
Upper  California,  traveled  some  three 
hundred  miles,  when  he  was  seized 
again,  the  news  of  his  escape  having 

S receded  him,  and  again  carried  back. 
[e  was  now  subiect^  to  every  ima^n- 
able  hardship  and  cruelty— confined  m  a 
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horizontal  position,  with  stocks  around 
his  neck,  so  as  to  prevent  a  change  of 
his  posture,  and  there,  for  weeks,  aunost 
devoured  by  chinches  and  other  vermin. 
His  appeals  for  mercy,  by  the  populace, 
and  even  when  addressed  to  a  professea 
man  of  God,  were  treated  with  con- 
temptuous mockery. 

But  after  ten  years  of  bondage,  the 
day  of  his  freedom  was  drawing  nigh. 
The  Mexican  Revolution  broke  out  m 
1810,  and  raged  with  great  furjr,  threat- 
ening the  overthrow  of  royalty  in  Mex- 
ico. The  royalists  had  become  alarmed ; 
they  had  learned  to  look  upon  Bean  as  a 
chained  lion — a  redoubtable  hero— and 
now,  in  the  hour  of  their  troubles,  they 
offered  him  liberty  on  condition  that  he 
would  join  their  standard.  This  he  read- 
ily promised  J  but  with  a  mental  reser- 
vation that  he  should  desert  their  hated 
standard  on  the  first  possible  occasion, 
and  join  the  patriots. 

Within  a  few  days  he  was  sent  on  a 
scout  with  seven  men,  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  of  Gen.  Morelos,  the  patriot 
chief.  When  near  the  encampment  of 
that  officer,  Bean  addressed  his  compan- 
ions on  liberty  in  general,  and  proposed 
they  should  join  the  patriots.  All  acqui- 
esced, and  did  so.  Reporting  himseu  at 
once  to  Morelos,  he  gave  him  minute 
information  as  to  the  position  of  the  roy- 
alists— an  attack  was  at  once  planned, 
and  carried  out  with  triumphant  success, 
Bean  having  received  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  advance.  For  his  reckless 
daring  in  the  action,  he  was  crowned 
with  roses,  proclaimed  a  colonel  on  the 
same  day,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  GiVe 
hundred  men. 

From  that  day  forward,  his  name  and 
deeds  spread  like  wildfire  through  Mex- 
ico, and  was  everywhere  received  with 
veneration  by  the  down-trodden  multi- 
tudes. For  three  years  he  was  the  chief 
reliance  of  the  veteran  Morelos,  in  the 
desperate  struggle  that  succeeded,  with 
varied  success — wherever  he  fought  vic- 
tory followed. 

He  had  learned  in  Tennessee  how  to 
make  gunpowder.  This  knowledge  prov- 
ed to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
Satriots.  He  was  soon  conducted,  amid 
ying  banners  and  deafening  shouts,  a 
conqueror  into  Acapulco,  the  scene  of 
his  sufferings.  The  puissant  wretches, 
who  had  been  his  persecutors,  on  bended 
knees  now  begged  for  mercy.  The  veri- 
table man  of  God  who  had  mocked  his 
sufferings,  now  supinely  crouched  at  his 


feet  But  the  loosed  licm  scorned  to 
avenge  his  wrongs  on  the  pusillanimous 
suppliants,  and  dismissed  them  with 
warnings  for  their  future  conduct 

At  tl^  close  of  about  three  years,  froi^ 
the  havoc  made  among  the  royalists  by 
Morelos  and  Bean,  an  overwhelming 
force  had  been  thrown  into  that  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  patriots  met  with 
sad  reverses — such  as  to  change  their 
plan  of  operations.  It  was  agreed  that 
Bean  should  cross  the  coun&y  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
New-Orleans  by  water,  with  the  view  of 
appealing  to  the  United  States  for  aid. 
With  two  companions,  (both  seamen,)  he 
made  his  way  across  the  country.  On 
the  route  he  became  suddenly  attached 
to  a  lady  near  Jalapa,  and  married  her, 
with  a  pledge  that  whenever  duty  per- 
mitted he  would  return,  and  spend  his 
days  with  her.  Arriving  at  the  town  of 
Soto  la  Marina,  he  stole  a  sloop  in  the 
night  from  the  harbor,  and  put  to  sea.  A 
few  days  wafted  them  safely  to  New- 
Orleans,  where  they  arrived  about  ten 
days  before  the  great  battle  of  the  8th 
of  January,  after  Bean  had  been  absent 
from  his  country  fourteen  years.  This 
was  the  first  information  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States,  and  hence 
the  first  intimation  he  had  of  the  war 
between  our  country  and  Great  Britain. 

Bean  at  once  reported  himself  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  who  had  known  him  in  boy- 
hood, and  in  the  battle  fought  as  a  vol- 
unteer aid  to  the  old  hero.  Soon  after- 
wards he  returned  to  Mexico,  with  what 
success  we  know  not,  but  returned  to 
Tennessee  for  a  short  time  in  1817,  where 
he  wrote  out  a  detailed  history  of  his  singu- 
lar career,  and  left  it  with  one  of  his  half 
brothers,  by  whose  kindness  we  were 
allowed,  several  years  ago,  to  read  it 
several  times,  andl,  from  memory,  hare 
sketched  the  foregoing  account 

In  conclusion,  we  have  learned  from 
other  sources,  that  Bean  was  retained  in 
Mexico  as  a  colonel  in  the  army,  after 
her  independence  was  establishea,  and 
redeemed  his  pledge  to  the  connding* 
lady  he  had  married.  In  1827,  when  the 
Fredonian  war  broke  out  at  Nacogdo- 
ches, Texas,  he  was  colonel  command- 
ant of  the  Mexican  garrison  there.  la 
1835  he  returned  to  Mexico,  and  le- 
sumed  his  residence  at  Jalapaj  and  in 
1843,  the  last  we  ever  heard  ot  him,  he 
was  a  retired  ofiicer  on  half-pay,  and, 
though  sixty-one  years  of  age,  was  in 
fine  health. 
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ART.VI.-THE  SPRINGS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

rH&Tnie  Tifllted  dnrinf  tte  last  •■mmer  theM  eelebrated  resort*  of  ftahton  and  abodes  of  bealth,  wt 
pm  in  000  of  the  nimbera  of  the  Review  a  brief  notice  of  the  trip,  and  promised  at  an  early  day  an 
elaborate  article  vpon  tbe  snbject,  wbleb  we  have  now  the  pleasnre  of  ftimiahlnff.  The  people  of  the 
Sooih  would  do  weU  to  snstain  and  cherish  their  own  waterinf^-places,  and  we  know  of  none  mors 
deserving  than  those  of  the  Old  Dominion.] 

Tliere  are  rain,  snow,  hail,  river,  Springs,  the  Red  Sweet  Springs,  the 
tpin^,  well,  lake  and  pond  water,  all  dis-  Warm  Springs,  the  Hot  Springes,  the 
hnjpished  from  each  other  by  peculiar  fiath  Alum  Springs,  and  the  Kookbridge 
firorences.    They  all  hold  in  solution   Alum  Springs. 

air,  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  and  muriate  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Strinffellow, 
of  lime.  Distilled  water  is  freed  from  that  ^^  actual  experience  shows  mat  vir- 
ibese  ingredients.  Besides  these,  there  tue  has  been  infused  by  the  Almighty 
are  scnne  springs  which  £rush  forth  with  hand  into  the  mineral  waters  of  our  slate, 
water  impregnated  with  torei^  inmdi-  (Virginia,)  whioh^  if  skilfully  used,  and 
enta  of  particular  properties,  impaiidd  to  call&d  into  requisition  in  due  time,  would 
it  by  the  channel  in  the  earth  through  make  them  equal  to  the  cure  of  perhaps 
which  it  makes  its  course.  Springs  of  every  form  of^  chronic  suffering  known 
this    character    are    properly    mineral  among  us.'' 

nvrings.  There  are  no  mineral  waters  There  are  two  White  Sulphur  Spring 
uat  nave  not  foreign  ingredients  in  in  the  State  of  Virginian-one  of  them  is 
tiiem,  although  there  are  waters  that  are  west^  and  the  other  east^  of  the  AUe- 
medieinaL  without  beinff  mineral,  as  the  ^hany ;  one  in  Greenbrier  and  the  other 
waters  ot  Matlock  and  Malvern :  and  m  Fauquier  county, 
there  are  waters  that  are  mineral  without  The  most  celebrated  is  the  one  situa- 
being  medicinal.  Mineral  springs  are  ated  in  Greenbrier  county,  not  far  distant 
fiuther  distinguished  by  the  temperature  from  Greenbrier  River,  and  but  a  few 
of  their  waters.  miles  west  of  the  mountains.    Its  char- 

Mineral  waters  are  found  in  different  acter,  for  the  medicinal  virtue  of  its  wa- 
paiti  odhe  United  States  and  in  Europe,  ter,  is  well  established.  If  mineral  wa- 
Ihose  of  Virmnia  are  remarkable  for  ters  are  ran^^ed  as  stimulant^  sedative 
their  medieinid  virtues.  and   strengthBning,  the   water   of  this 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  spring  may  be  classed  among  the  first^ 
eonsid^Tabljr  over  thirty  foreign  ingre-  although  it  possesses  the  qualities  of  the 
dients  in  mineral  water.  Yet  it  is  still  latter  two  m  diminished  strength.  Its 
more  singular,  that  Boyle,  in  the  17th  characteristic  is  stimulant  It  is  trans- 
century,  was  the  first  to  employ  tests  to  parent^  and,  like  champagne  wine,  is 
detect  tneir  existence.  The  first  experi-  lively,  &om  disengaged  air  escaping  in 
ment  of  this  character  was  made  in  1663.  bubbles  when  agitated.  Its  taste  is  fe- 
The  following  are  the  principal  foreign  tid,  or  hepatized,  from  the  imprecation 
ingredients  found,  by  the  employment  of  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  for- 
tests,  to  exist  in  mineral  water :  eign  matter  is  gas,  gaseons  and  saline. 

Atmoraheric  air^  oxvgen  gas,  nitrogen       According   to   the   analysis   of    Mr. 
gas,   carbonic   acid,   Doracic    acid,  sul-   Hayes— 50,000  grains,  (about  7  pints,)  of 
ptmreoos  acid,   sulphuretted   hydrogen,   this  water,  contain  in  solution  3,633  wa-. 
soda,  lim^  silica  ^  tne  nitrates  of  potassa  ter  grain  measures  of  gaseous  matter,  or 
and  of  lime :  the  carbonates  of  potassa,   about  1-14  of  its  volume,  consisting  of 
soda,  ammonia,  lime,  maenesia,  alumma,         Niiroaen  cas  1  ois 

mm ;  the  sulphates  of  soda,  of  ammonia,        oxygS  ga«..".'!l'.lllll.l*.'  .'.lll'..-..o.io8 

of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of  iron,  of  copper:        Carbonic  acid 8.444 

tfce^rSriates  &  pSteuaa,  lime,  socfifo^        Hydro-^uphnric  add 0.68 

ammonia,  of  baryrta  and  alumina,  of  One  gallon,  or  231  cubic  inches,  of  the 
manganese;  hydio-sulphuret  of  soda,  water,  contain  16.739  cubic  inches  of  gas, 
faydro-fulpfaiiret  of  lime.  having  the  proportion  of 

The  mmeral,  and,  indeed,  the  medi-        Nitrofon  laa *••*> 

einal  springs  of  Virginia  are  the  White        Oxygengaa  .!;!*.*.*.".'.'.'.'..*.'.'."!!"''..   o.«8 

Sulphur,  the    Blue    Sulphur,    the   Red        £»?°"**.*l**^.:;i:,- "oSi 

Sulplmr!  the    Salt   Sulptur,'the  Sweet        Hydw^a^pUnrU  add jm 
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50  000   erains  of  this  water  contain  secretions.     It  is  its  richness  in  these 

115  735  ffrains  of  saline  matter,  consist-  salts  that  renders  it  sapenor  m  hepaUc 

^Qf    ^  and  other  visceral  diseases  to  the  red 

«  wi.  .  «ri.«»-  «7ifl8  sulphur,   while    these   very  ingredients 

ISjhS:  °oK.rti-.::::-.-.::::::::  S-IS     forfea  it*  u«e  in  organic  ^ea4.  of  the 

Chloride  of  magne»ium 0.8W        lunffs,  the  heart  and  the  uterus." 

gSS"^tliIi^ied«ii*-F.)  •;;;.  ItSS  Tftie  stimulant  property  of  this  water  is 

c»rtonicacid 4.Mi        due   to  the  salme  matter   it  contains. 

'^fM^'fiaVe-'^aVnl???^^  Hence  it  is  to  be  recommended  in jlU 

Mydliron..!:. «-»«o        cases    m    which    mental  or  sedentary 

115735  habits  have  worked  unhealthy  effects 
upon  the  corporeal  system.  Most  of  the 
Mr.  Hayes  thinks  this  water  peculiar,  ^jfseases  that  spring  and  grow  from  dis- 
from  the  fact  that  the  chlorine  and  the  al-  tressing  mentad  pre-occupation — ^from  la- 
kaline  b^es  are  in  small  proportions,  and  borious  continuity  of  thought — ^yield  to  the 
the  alkaline  bases  being  united  to  the  si-  medicinal  efficacy  of  tnis  water  as  a 
licious  earths  "in  combination  with  a  general  rule.  Its  analysis  indicates  its 
peculiar  organic  matter."  "The  organic  medicinal  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the 
matter,"  he  says,  "  resembles  that  found  ijver,  dyspepsia,  when  produced  by  over 
in  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  and  differs  eating,  diseases  of  the  nerves,  cutaneous 
essentially  from  the  organic  matter  of  affections,  hysteria,  rheumatism  and  gout^ 
some  thermal  waters."  The  saline  mat-  prostration  from  measles,  small-pox,  pneu- 
ter  is  thought  to  act  not  only  upon  the  monia,  or  from  fevers  of  every  class — 
digestive  apparatus  most  beneficially,  but  clu^onic  syphilis,  &c.,  constipation,  bilious 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and  diarrhea,  &c.,  &c. 
dispersed  through  the  system.  The  White  Sulphur  of  Greenbrier  is  the 

The  remark  may  be  predicated  of  resort  of  the  fashionable  and  the  gay  as 
these  springs,  as  of  every  other  medicinal  well  as  of  the  invalid, 
spring,  that  there  is  an  exclusive  order  The  beauty  that  is  weary  of  the  accus- 
of  diseases  that  they  alone  benefit^  and  iomed  home  adoration,  visits  the  springs 
some  of  that  order  more  directly  health-  to  obtain  the  excitement  of  new  homage, 
f uUy  than  others.  The  widower  and  the  widow,  who  can- 

The  process  of  cure,  under  the  opera-  not  be  pleased  by  the  neaVy  sigh  for  the 
tion  of  mineral  water,  is  a  restoration  of  far,  and  visit  the  springs.  Tnose  that 
the  normal,  or  first  principles  of  the  con-  cannot  be  appreciated  at  home,  go  to  be 
stitution.  Hence  they  are  never  specific,  appreciated  abroad.  Those  who  are  un- 
They  may  be  very  certain  to  cure,  but  happy  at  home,  seek  to  be  happy  abroad, 
they  never  cure  as  specific  agencies  cure.  Pleasure-lovers,  money-lovers,  ambition- 
by  acting  upon  the  disease.  Mineral  lovers,  and  variety-lovers,  accompany 
waters  never  act  upon  the  disease,  but  the  poor  valetudinarian  or  the  invalid,  to 
under  an  indirect  operation — ^the  altera-  the  springs ;  so  that  the  lau^  and  the 
tive  action — the  restoration  of  the  normal  groan,  the  ball-room  and  the  hospital, 
condition.  They  act  upon  nature  rather  honesty  and  dishonesty,  purity  and  impu- 
than  upon  disease.  When  thev  cure  at  niyj  become  near  neighbors  at  the 
all  the  cure  is  radical  and  a  relapse  less   springs. 

frequent  than  when  the  cure  is  effected  Twenty-two  miles  from  the  White  Sul- 
by  specifics.  They  are  the  medicine  of  phur,  in  the  same  county,  on  the  Guyan- 
nature,  and  not  a  natural  medicine,  dotte  road,  is  the  Blue  Sulphur  Spring. 
Medical  science  employs  remedial  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  53  de- 
agents  taken  from  nature,  but  here  na-  grees.  Its  solid  ingredients  are  sulphates 
ture  employs  her  own  agents.  Hence  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of  soda:  carbon- 
the  process  of  cure  is  longer  and  more  ates  of  lime,  of  magnesia;  chlorides  of 
radicaL  magnesium,  of  sodium,  of  calcium ;  hy- 

i^The  White  Sulphur  water,"  says  Dr.  dro-sulphate  of  sodium  and  magnesia, 
Burke,  by  whom  an  excellent  work  'Upon  oxide  of  iron,  iodine,  sulphur,  organic 
the  Virginia  Springs  has  been  written,  matters ;  and  its  gaseous  ingredients  are 
"  owes  its  power  over  the  secretory  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
glands  mainly  to  the  sulphuretted  hydro-  oxygen,  nitrogen.  It  has  the  rejputation 
gen,  while  the  admirable  combination  of  of  curing  chlorotic  females.  It  is  slight- 
active  salts  makes  it  a  resolvent,  and  im-  ly  tonic,  from  the  proto-sulphate  found 
parts  to  it  an  expulsive  power  over  the  in  it. 
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Thiity-two  miles  horn  the  Blue  Snip 
phur,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Monroe, 
are  the  Red  Smphur  Springs. 

These  springs  have  a  great  deal  of  rep- 
otation,  and  are  numerously  attended. 
Mr.  Hayes,  by  whom  the  water  (red  de- 
posit and  mud  from  these  springs)  was 
subjected  to  a  most  criticsd  cnemical 
analysi^  remarked  that  at  the  time  at 
which  ne  engaged  in  the  examination, 
Yery  little  was  known  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  this  water,  "  although  its  medici- 
nal effects  had  rendered  the  watering- 
place  a  celebrated  one."  Mr.  Hayes  dil- 
lers  &om  Professor  Rogers  with  regard  to 
the  "organic  matter  contained  m  the 
water."  He  does  not  consider  it  of  the 
same  nature  of  the  baragene  or  glairine 
of  the  warm  springs  of  lUly  and  France; 
an  important  agent  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr.  Hayes  in  the  medicinal  efficacy  of 
this  celebrated  water.  "The  opinion," 
remarks  Mr.  Hayes,  '*  that  substances  of 
delicately  balanced  affinities  in  their 
changes  gave  rise  to  changes  in  other 
bodies,  is  gaining  ground  among  the 
most  learnt  physiologists  and  chemists, 
and  such  a  view  of  the  effects  of  some 
of  the  constituents  of  mineral  waters  is 
the  correct  one."  This,  so  well  expressed 
by  this  shrewd  writer,  is  a  germ  of  a 
splendid  theory.  The  main  and  distinc- 
fave  elements  of  any  theoretical  super- 
structure that  might  be  predicated  upon 
the  products  as  secondary  bodies  of  the 
substances  of  delicately  balanced  affini- 
ties is  very  carefully  guarded  and  pro- 
tected by  the  qualifications  placed  by 
Mr.  Hayes  over  the  doctrine,  that  will 
forever  protect  it  from  the  curse  of  the 
German  and  French  school  of  physiolo- 
gists of  substituting  the  crudities  of  theo- 
ry for  the  substantial  fruits  of  the  obser- 
yational  system.  Mr.  Hayes  ^'excludes 
all  those  waters  wherein  one  stable  con- 
stituent^ of  great  activity,  gives  character 
to  the  water."  "  These  views  would  be 
more  acceptable,"  ^.remarks  Mr.  Hayes, 
"if  experience  had  demonstrated  tneir 
tmth;  for  this  we  must  wait."  Did  our 
space  admit^  nothing  would  be  more 
acceptable  tnan  to  rtm  the  doctrine  re- 
specting changes  in  secondary  bodies, 
which  substances  of  delicately  balanced 
affinities,  in  their  changes,  produce,  to 
those  legitimate  conclusions  warranted 
by  the  general  laws  of  .fermentation  and 
decay. 

In  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Hayes,  it  was 
shown  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas 
to  the  nitrogen  is  still  smaller — a  result 


which  accords  with  other  observations 
made  at  the  same  time.  The  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas  is  the  most  active  of 
the  gases  found,  while  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  acts  the  part  of  an  acid  in  rendering 
earthy^  salts  soluble  in  the  water."  The 
most  important  element  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention  in  the  very  scientific 
analysis  of  Mr.  Hayes,  is  with  regard  to 
the  peculiar  sulphur  compound  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  saline  contents  of  this 
water.  In  his  opinion  it  has  never  been 
before  "described,  if  it  has  before  ever 
been  met  with."  Upon  investigation 
he  found  that  alcohol  did  not  dissolve  the 
compound. 

"  Chemical  experiments  do  not  show," 
says  he.  "the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  suDstcmces  operated  upon.  But 
where  a  substance,  the  result  of  ddicatdv 
balanced  affinities^  gives  in  its  decomposi- 
tion an  agent  of  powerful  action  on  the 
animal  system,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  is  an  active  ingredient^  if  found  in  a 
water  possessed  of  high  curative  powers.^' 
In  the  general  accuracy  of  this  reason- 
ing we  profoundly  concur,  only  so  far 
modified,  as  we  think  it  should  be,  by  the 
important  consideration,  that  mineral 
waters  never  cure,  as  specific  agents, 
but  by  the  alterative  action — the  restora- 
tion of  the  normal  activity  of  the  system. 
The  diseases  in  which  the  Red  Sulphur 
has  been  more  available  are,  according- 
to  Dr.  Burke,  chronic  laryngitis,  chronic 
bronchitis,  hemoptysis,  chronic  phthisis^ 
functional  disease  of  the  heart,  hypertro- 
phy of  the  hearty  mucous  diarrhea,  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerves,  producing  sleepless- 
ness, irritation  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, lithic  acid  gravel,  chronic  hepatitis, 
amenorrhea,    dysmenorrhea,    menorrha- 

fia,  chronic  splenitis,  chronic  gastritis, 
emorrhoids,  scrofula,  chronic  exanthe- 
mata of  the  skin. 

"This  water,"  continues  Dr.  Burke, 
"being  manifestly  narcotic,  is  contra- 
indicated  in  plethora,  apoplexy,  ei)ilepsy, 
chorea,  vertigo,  and  ail  diseases  indica- 
ting too  great  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the 
brain.  In  the  acute  stages  of  disease  it 
is  decidedly  injurious.  In  the  course  of 
my  practice  in  the  neighborhood,  it  was 
used  in  some  cases  as  ordinary  drinking 
water,  in  the  first  stages  of  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia,  and  in  bihous  fever,  but  with 
invariable  aggravation  of  the  symptoms. 
After  the  inflammatory  stage  was  sub- 
dued and  an  incipient  convalescence^  I 
found  it  exceedingly  valuable  in  invig- 
orating the  constitution." 
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In  the  same  oonniy,  seventeen  miles 
fiK>m  the  last  mentioned  waterine-plaoe, 
are  the  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  l^is  wa- 
tering-place has  the  threefold  attraction 
of  the  medicinal  efiicacy  of  its  waters^ 
the  tasteful  improvements  of  its  propde- 
torSy  and  its  beantiful  scenery.  The 
spring,  although  it  fiiraishes  a  sufficient 
snpply  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied,  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
a  bold  stream,  thereby  making  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  supphr  in  the 
greater  stren^  and  purity  of  those  for- 
eign ingredients  upon  which  its  value 
and  celebrity  depend. 

These  springs  are  recommended  for  af- 
fections ot  the  bmin,  chronic  headache, 
mania  and  palsy  in  their  early  stages,  in 
afiections  oif  the  nerves,  and  indeed  in 
all  diseases  dependent  upon  derangement 
of  the  secretory  glands  of  the  stomach, 
in  all  affections  <?  the  chesty  and  in  all 
the  irritations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
where  they  have  been  of  lon^  standing, 
in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  in 
cases  of  ordinary  dyspepsia,  chronic 
rheumatism,  periostitis,  gout^  together 
with  cutaneous  disorders. 

According  t-o  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers,  the 
following  analysis  of  the  Salt  Sulphur 
Springs  may  be  relied  upon : 

Temperature  variable  from  49^  to  56^, 
•olid  matter  j>rocured  by  evaporation 
from  100  cubic  inches,  weired  after  be- 
ing dried,  in  212^,  81.41  grains. 

Quantity  of  each  solid  ingredient  in 
100  cubic  inches,  estimated  as  perfectly 
free  frt>m  water— 

1.  Sidplitta  of  Lime S6.7ft6 

f.  Sulphate  ofMafiiMU 7.8SS 

8.  Sulphate  of  8oda Q.08S 

4.  Carbouue  of  Ltme 4.44ft 

6.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 1.4S4 

0,  Chloride  of  Macneaiuni 0.116 

7.  Chloride  of  Sodinm 0.061 

8.  Chloride  of  Calcium COM 

0.  Peroxide  of  Iron,  derired  flrom  proco- 

sulphate 0.041 

10.  An  an>tlxed  organic  matter,  hlended 

with  sulphur,  about .004 

1 1 .  Earthy  phoephaies,  \  ^  ._.- 
It.  Iodine.                    j htnoe. 

Volume  of  each  of  the  fiiases  contained 
in  a  frBe  state  in  100  cubic  inches— 

Snlphnretted  Hydrogen l.lOtoI.ftO 

Nitrogen S.Qft 

Oxygen 0.f7 

OarbonleAeid 6.7ft 

Many  per^ns  have  been  cured  here, 
and  have  given  to  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietors certificates  to  that  effec^  that 
nave  faund  their  way  into  the  public 


The  one  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 

oseph  £.  Garratt^  with  regutl  to  an  ob> 
stinate  disease  of  the  liver  and  dyspepsia, 
is  very  satisfiictory. 

The  Sweet  Springs  are  found  in  the  same 
county,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Salt 
Sulphur.  These  si>ring8  are  among  the 
oldest  of  the  Virginia  Springs,  and  amon^ 
the  highest  in  reputation,  and  last^  n<S 
least,  are  esteemed  to  be  the  gayest 
The  locality  is  fine,  and  of  convenient 
access.  The  water  of  these  springs  is 
reconunended  in  cases  of  general  debility 
arisinj^  fr<om  dissipation  in  eating  or 
drinkmg,  or  from  any  other  cause  than 
derangement  of  any  local  frmcUon  by 
cong^on.  Languor  of  mind,  shattered 
state  of  the  nerves,  gloomy  presentiments 
ripening  into  disease,  may  be  removed 
b^r  the  prudent  and  persevering  use  of 
this  water.  Persons  in  advanced  life 
may  here  receive  renewed  invigoration. 
In  meumatism  and  gout  they  are  valua- 
ble. In  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  they 
are  also  serviceable. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 

S rings  are  the  Red  Sweet  Springs^  valua- 
e  tor  the  chalybeate  quality  of  its 
water.  Tlie  tonic  property  of  tne  water 
renders  it  invaluable  for  bathing  purposes, 
imparting  a  pecnliarlv  healthmf  vigor  to 
the  debihtated  patients  that  use  it  in  this 
way.  The  accommodations  for  bathing 
are  convenient  and  substantial,  ana 
erected  with  a  special  eve  to  the  com- 
fort of  She  different  sexes  that  visit  them. 

The  followinffis  the  analysis  of  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  of  the  water. 

Quantity  of  each  solid  ingredient  esti- 
mated as  perfectly  free  from  water.  In 
100  cubic  mohe~ 


Snlphateof  Lime 14.93S 

«*    MagnesU 5.107 

"    Soda 1.400 

Carbonate  of  Lime s.411 

"       Magnesia. 1.106 

Chloride  of  Sodivm  0.097 

*•    Magnesinm 0.060 

«<    Calciom 0.010 

Snsqnioxide  of  Iron aSSO 

Organic  matter  in  small  qnanUties. 

loune— «  mere  traee. 

The  iron  is  bo  doubt  dissolved  in  the  water  as  a 
carbooate. 

Volume  of  each  of  the  ^ases  contained 
in  a  fr^e  state  in  100  cubic  inches  of  the 
water: 


Carbonic  Aeld 46.10 

Nttrofen %Jfa 

Oxysen JO 

8«lphineited  Hydrogea— •  trace  too  small  to  b« 
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Compositioa  ci  100  cubic  inches  of  the 
mixed  gases  risiiig  in  bubbles  in  the 
ipring— 


Nitrofea 

CnboBieAdd. 


.M.5 

.t7A 


The  Wann  Sprinffs  are  situated  in  Bath 
county,  about  one  hundred  and  seventj^ 
miles  from  Richmond.  The  scenery  is 
wild  and  picturesque.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  water  is  between  99 
and  100«  Fahrenheit 

The  water,  as  analyzed  by  Professor 
RoserSy  contains  4.5  cubic  inches  of  gas 
to  the  gallon  of  water-* 

Kteocea iM  coble  incliM 

aolykar  Hydrogen OM     **  '* 

CvtxmieAcid 1.00     "  " 

Tlie  saline  contents  of  one  gallon  of 
the  water  are  as  fi^ows— 

MsriueofLlme TT-.a^gW 

Salpbatfl  ofMacnMiA- 9-984 

Carbonate  oTLimf 4.S88 

SvlpbateoTLiiBf  y4M 

JLttdatrMMoT  Sodt 0.000 

33.700 

The  predominance  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  this  water  imparts  the  de- 
cided aperient  quality  belon^g  to  it^ 
while  an  action  upon  the  skm  and  the 
inrigoration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
may  be  traced  to  the  sulp^huretted  hydro- 
gen, and  to  the  carbonic  acid.  As  a 
ffeneral  rule,  warm  waters  have  a  more 
direct  and  decided  impression  upon  the 
human  system  than  water  of  the  usual 
temperature,  and  hence  are  to  be  resort- 
ed to  with  greater  care  and  circumspec- 
tion. Even  in  cases  of  diseases,  pecu- 
liarly coining  under  the  operation  of  its 
cun^ve  efficacy,  there  may  often  occur 
serious  injuries  to  the  constitution  from 
an  injudicious  or  mal-employment  of  this 
agent. 

This  water  is  famed  for  its  efficacy  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  It  also  may  be  used 
for  the  following  diseases:  gout,  rheu- 
matism, metastases  of  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, lumbago,  diseases  of  the  bones,  af- 
fections of  the  spinal  marrow,  debility  of 
the  joints,  paralysis,  uterine  derange- 
ments, &c. 

The  famous  Hot  Springs  are  situated 
in  the  same  count}^  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Warm  Spring.  They  are 
owned  by  different  proprietors,  and  are 
ptossessed  of  such  excellent  accommoda- 
tions that  the  visiting  public  may  safely 
calculate  upon  the  certain  relief  from 


the  incoDveniences  that  ordinarily  attend 
watering  places. 

The  Warm  Springs,  Hot  Spring  and 
Bath  Alum  Springs,  are  in  the  neignbor- 
hood  of  each  other,  and  may  be  reached 
ftx)m  Richmond  by  the  way  of  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal  to  Lynchburg, 
by  the  Natural  Bridge  to  Lexin^n, 
and  then  directly  by  the  Rockbridge 
Alum  Springs,  to  or  from  Washington 
City,  by  the  way  of  the  Fauquier  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  Harrisonbure  to  the 
Hot  Springs.  There  are  six  batns,  and 
the  h.A  pool  or  bath  ranges  from  100  to 
107^  Fahrenheit.  There  is  a  hot  spout 
for  the  ladies,  and  one  for  the  gentlemen, 
of  the  temperature  of  106^  Fahrenheit^ 
with  a  fell  of  about  five  feet.  The  effi- 
cacy of  the  hot  spout  in  cases  of  local 
physical  derangement  is  well  estab- 
lisned. 

The  analysis  of  the  water,  as  given  by 
Professor  Ro^rs,  is  as  follows  : 

In  64  cubic  inches  the  saline  ingre- 
dients ^ 


Ctrbonate  of  Lime 4.8S 

Stilplurte  of  Lime 1.S9 

•♦       Soda 0.01 

"       Magiieaia 057 

Morlate  of  Soda 0.S7 

SiUca 0  05 

8.85 

This  water,  either  as  applied  to  the  hu- 
man body  externally,  or  as  taken  in 
draughts  internally,  imparts  its  curative 
properties  to  the  general  system  by  a 
process  much  more  rapid  than  if  the 
temperature  were  not  tnermal.  Acting 
as  mineral  waters  all  do,  by  their  stimu- 
lating and  invigorating  influence  upon 
the  normal  condition  of  the  system,  the 
diseased  organisin.  or  diseased  condition, 
it  is  expected  would  be  soon  oust-ed  under 
the  increased  rapidity  of  operation  of 
their  remedial  tendencies  effected  by  the 
hot  mineral  water.  Hence  the  greater 
care  in  ascertaining  the  diseases  that 
are  counter-indicatea. 

The  greater  rapidity  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  thermau  waters  in  running  to 
their  climax,  points  to  the  necessity  of 
guarding  persons  under  any  acute  frame 
of  disorder  from  the  use  of  them.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  whenever  there  is 
tendency  to  febrile  action,  or  sub-acute 
inflammatory  action,  or  wnen  consump 
tion  has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to  fe- 
brile action,  patients  thus  affected  are  to 
avoid  their  use ;  while  persons  affected 
by  gout  or  rheumatism,  cutaneous  affec- 
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tions  of  every  class,  uterine  affections, 
certain  forms  of  dropsy,  may  use  them 
with  safety. 

Within  fi.Ye  miles  of  the  Warm  Springs 
is  to  be  found  that  charming  watering 
place,  the  Bath  Alum  Springs.  They 
nave  alt  the  freshness  of  youth  and  chann 
of  novelty.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  they  have  gained  any  celeority. 
The  buildings  are  new,  and  the  accom- 
modation fine. 

The  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  in  Rock- 
bridge county— 5)ebrelPs  Spring  in  Bote- 
tourt county,  and  the  springs  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  are  worthy  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  invalid,  or  the  votary  of 
pleasure.  Mineral  waters  are  often  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  \o  wit :  the  acidu- 
lous, the  sulphureous,  the  chalybeate,  and 
the  saline. 

Acidulous  waters  comprise  those  in 
which  the  carbonic  acid  is  found  either 
in  its  free  state,  or  as  combined  with  a 
lesser  base. 

Sulphureous  waters  are  those  that  hold 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  main  ele- 
ment. 


Chalybeate  waters  are  those  that  hold 
iron  as  a  itiain  ingredient. 

Saline  waters  are  those  that  hold  the 
saline  ingredients,  ordinarily  found  in 
mineral  waters,  but  which  do  not  hold  in 
any  excess  either  of  the  three  ingre- 
dients above  specified,  to  wit :  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  iron. 

Acidulous  waters  may  be  known  by 
their  acid  tast^  and  by  their  sparkling 
when  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another, 
both  of  which  thev  lose  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time. 

Sulphureous  waters  may  be  known  bJ 
their  odor,  and  by  turning  silver  blac^ 
when  poured  upon  it.  and  by  turning  * 
solution  of  the  salt  of  lead  black. 

Chalybeate  waters  may  be  known  by 
their  peculiar  taste,  and  by  their  becom- 
ing black  when  combinea  with  an  infu- 
sion of  nutgalls.  This  ingredient  is  very 
easily  detected — "  Copper  may  be  detect- 
ed by  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  nitric  acid,  ana 
adding  ammonia  to  the  solution.  If  this 
metal  be  present^  it  will  acquire  a  blue 
color." 


ART.  VII.-THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCES   AS   OONNEOTED  WITH 
A  SYSTEM    OF   INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 


My  Dear  Sir  : 

The  improvement  of  harbors  and  their 
dependent  rivers^  in  connection  with  the 
existence  of  rail-ways  and  telegraphs, 
not  only  promote  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, but  contribute  directly  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  by  affording  com- 
modious havens  for  the  operations  of  the 
navy,  and  by  enabling  men  and  military 
supplies  to  be  collected  promptly  and 
moved  rapidly  to  points  threatened  with 
invasion. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  rail-way 
and  telegraph  systems  in  the  United 
States,  indicates  that  private  enterprise 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  and  increase 
them  in  due  proportion  to  the  populated 
areas  of  the  country.  But  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  rivers  generaUy  are 
not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  call  forth 
private  enterprise,  even  if  legislative 
grants,  either  by  Congress  or  the  states, 
could  be  obtained,  authorizing  the  im- 


provement. Nor  could  any  state  assume 
to  improve  a  harbor,  or  a  great  river,  or 
"inland  sea,"  like  the  Mississippi,  the 
Hudson,  or  the  Delaware,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  the  right  to  impose  remunerative 
tolls  on  the  national  commerce.  This 
branch  then  of  the  internal  improvement 
of  the  country  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  United  States  for  its  maintenance, 
and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  it  contri- 
butes directly  to  promote  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  tne  national  defence,  all 
doubts  vanish  as  to  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  authorize  its  exist* 
ence  and  maintain  it  with  the  public 
money.  This  was  clearly  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  The  declaration  by  the 
Baltimore  Whig  Convention  that  it  is 
expedient  to  exercise  this  constitutional 
power  only  when  it  promotes  commerce 
and  assists  the  national  defences^  has  in 
a  great  degree  disarmed  opposition,  and 
it  may  be  now  considered  the  settled 
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ndiey  of  the  comitiy  that  harbors  and 
uieir  dependent  riyers  shall  be  improved 
under  the  authority  of  Congress. 

The  remarks  which  lblK>w  were  em- 
braced in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  Uie  national  defences,  and  have 
contribnted  to  break  down  the  system  of 
fortifications  established  thirty-five  years 
ago^  and  to  exhibit  other  powerful  ele- 
ments in  the  resources  of  the  country, 
which,  whilst  they  are  the  means  of  un- 
exampled prosperity  to  the  civilized 
WOTld,  make  the  United  States  physically 
and  morally  the  best  de£Bnded  nation  in 
the  world  against  the  attacks  of  brute 
force,  with  a  correspondent  power  of 
offence,  should  international  oifiiculties 
reauirext 

in  reviewing  "the  general  system 
adopted  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
ana  since  pursued  in  regard  to  the  per- 
manent fortifications,  tl^n  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  national  defence,'^  it  will 
be  relevant  to  the  subject  to  aJlude  to  the 
condition  of  that  aefence  when  the 
United  States  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain,  and  prepared 
to  sustain  that  declaration  by  force  of 
arms,  during  the  period  of  peace  from 
1783  to  1812,  ana  during  the  war  of 

isia-'is. 

In  the  first  period  the  defences  on  the 
seaboard  of  the  colonies,  extending  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  were  confined  to 
a  few  points.  £ngland,  having  driven 
the  French  from  their  North  American 
colonies,  had  littie  fear  of  any  fiiture  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  France  either  to  re- 
gain her  lost  possessions  or  to  attack  the 
other  Dossessions  of  England  in  America. 

In  tne  course  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, the  English  were  driven  in  suc- 
cession from  Boston,  New- York,  York- 
town,  and  other  places,  and  finally  from 
the  whole  country,  by  which  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  even  in  its  inoipien- 
cy,  to  resist  ag:gression  from  the  most 
Dowerful  of  naUons,  was  favorably  ex- 
hibited 

Few  or  no  additional  seacoast  defences 
were  constructed  during  the  war,  yet  the 
pablic  and  private  armed  ships,  issuing 
mm  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  did 
inmiense  mjury  to  British  commerce,  and 
even  kept  the  whole  western  coasts  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  constant  alarm. 
Some  hastily  raised  redoubts  on  Dorches- 
ter heights  compelled  thie  English  to  re- 
treat from  Boston  with  their  fleet  and 
army ;  and  the  castle,  defending  the  en- 
trance to  the   harbor,  Ming  mto   the 


hands  of  the  Americans,  together  with 
some  temporary  erections  of  earth  on 
ihe  surrounding  heights  and  islands, 
secured  Boston  from  again  being  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  Cnarleston  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  the  Palmetto  fort 
against  a  squadron  of  ships ;  and  the  suc- 
cess generally  of  the  American  arms  up 
to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  demonstra- 
ted, if  not  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
the  colonies  to  subjection^  at  least  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  life  and  money 
attendant  on  itte  attempt. 

This  truth  led,  with  other  things,  to  a 
change  of  policy  in  England  in  re^rd 
to  the  United  States.  The  new  admmis- 
tration  made  peace  with  the  colonies; 
and  the  wise  statesmen  of  England  saw 
that  an  intimate  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States,  as  an  independent 
power,  would  probably  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  mterests  of  their  country, 
than  tlie  possession  of  colonies  that  woula 
require  much  blood  and  treasure  to  regain 
and  hold;  whilst  the  trade  with  the 
same  would  be  interrupted  and  preca- 
rious. The  foundation  of  this  policy  was 
the  preservation  for  the  future  of  unin- 
terrupted friendly  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Amenca;  and  it  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  party  in  power  to  se- 
cure, at  all  hazaras  and  at  all  times, 
peace  with  the  United  States. 

But  unfortunately  for  a  strict  adherence 
to  these  views,  the  great  wars  growing 
out  of  the  French  Revolution  placed  Eng- 
land in  position  to  struggle  lor  her  very 
existence  as  an  independent  power ;  ana, 
in  the  course  of  the  contest,  principles  in 
relation  to  neutrality  were  adopted,  and 
so  rigidly  adhered  to,  that  the  interests 
and  honor  of  neutral  nations,  and  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  were  com- 
promised. In  persisting  to  assert  her  ar- 
rogant pretensions^  the  government  of 
England  was  deceived  by  its  diplomatic 
agents  and  friends  as  to  the  enect  pro- 
duced in  America.  These,  judging  ofthe 
strength  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  and  of  the 
talent  and  influence  of  the  principal  men 
of  that  party,  constantly  represented  to 
the  English  government  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  recommend  to  Confess  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Englanain  the 
face  of  the  powemil  party  opposed  to 
such  a  measure.  A  secretary  of  legation, 
in  Washington,  was  the  only  corres- 
pendent  of  me  English  ministry  who  un- 
derstood  the  exact  state  of  things  in  the 
United  States.    He  repeatedly  advised 
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ihe  minister  of  Foi^m  Affitin  tbat  ibe 
latter  was  not  correct  infonned  of  the 
feeling  in  America ;  and  thatw  unless  the 
orders  in  council  were  revokeoL  and  other 
obnoxious  measures  and  acts  abated,  war 
would  certainly  be  declared  against  Eng- 
land by  the  l/nited  States.  At  last  the 
secretary  was  listened  to^  and  the  orders 
in  council  were  repealed;  but  before  the 
news  reached  the  iJnited  States,  war  had 
been  declared.  The  messengers  bearing 
respectively  the  declaration  of  war,  ana 
the  order  remoying  the  principal  cause 
which  led  to  the  declaration,  passed  each 
other  on  the  ocean. 

Thus  was  the  war  of  1812-^15.  or,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  ^the  secona  war  of 
independence,'^  a  blunder  which  England 
lost  no  time  in  remedying,  by  seeking 
for  and  concluding  a  peace  with  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  she  oould  do  so 
with  honor  to  herself. 

At  the  time  peace  was  made^  England 
was  nevermore  powerfid.  Triumphant 
over  all  her  ^lemies  in  Europe,  by  sea 
and  land,  she  was  left  by  the  general 
peace  of  1815  in  jpossession  of  vast  means, 
ready  organized  and  practised  in  war, 
with  which  she  might  have  given  the 
United  States  some  severe,  though  not 
fatal  blows.  But  however  much  her 
pride  of  power  might  have  been  gratified 
by  carrying  her  triumphant  arms  to 
America,  sli^  preferred  at  once  to  resume 
peaceful  and  intimate  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  secure  all  the  ad- 
vantages flowing  therefrom,  then  and 
forever.  Her  far-seeiuj^  statesmen  knew 
that  the  true  policy  to  be  followed  in  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  in  1815  was, 
with  increased  reasons  for  its  adoption, 
that  indicated  by  tlu>  statesmen  of  1783 ; 
and  they  resolved  that  no  future  blunder 
should  lead  to  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  so  far  as  the  latter 
oould  prevent  u.  In  this  favorable  state 
of  the  politioal  atmosphere,  the  clouds 
that  lowered  over  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, over  Canada  during  the  patriot  de- 
monstration, and  over  Orecion,  were  socm 
cleared  away.  It  is  true  mat  the  United 
States  yielded  in  these  instances  some- 
tiling  more  than  was  due  te  England's 
just  claims ;  but  it  was  rather  the  grace- 
fol  yielding  of  a  daughter  to  a  mother's 
solicitetion,  than  the  acknowledgment 
of  any  power  of  coercion  possessed  by 
England.  If  the  peaceful  views  of  Eng- 
land were  not  then  generally  acknow- 
ledged, they  are  now  made  manifest. 
England  is  not  only  at  this  time,  to  a 


greait  degree,  dependent  on  the  United 
Stetes  in  commercial  matters,  but  signs 
are  significant^  that  she  considers  her 
fiiture  fate  depends  on  maintjtining  the 
most  friendly  felatkms  witii  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  would,  from  interest 
in  commercial  matters,  and  perhaps  from 
a  better  feeling  for  their  noble  mother, 
look  wUh  digfavor  en  a/mf  combination  w 
Ike  Ewroptan  potoers  to  htmbk  and  erum 
her. 

France  also  gave  evidence  how  much 
importance  she  attached  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  most  intimate  relations  in 
tvade  -with  this  country,  and  how  rehio- 
tantly,  if  at  all,  she  would  resort  to  hos- 
tilities with  the  United  States.  The  king 
of  iho  French,  supported  by  public  opin- 
ion, was  enabled  to  overcome  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  chambers  to  \he  payment  of 
the  amount  stipulated  by  treaty  to  be 
paid  for  spoliations  on  our  oommeroe. 
This  public  opinion  was  especially  ex- 
pressed by  num^tyus  petitions  coming  up 
from  the  ^eat  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  kingdom,  pra^g 
that  the  difficulties  with  America  migm 
be  settled,  and  peace  preserved. 

During  the  period  extending  from  1783 
to  1812,  considerable  expenditures  were 
made  from  time  to  time  on  our  forts  and 
batteries  at  the  principal  see^rts,  in  an- 
ticii»tion  of  possible  war  crowing  out  of 
the  French  revolution;  ana  more  recent- 
ly, in  consequence  of  the  ccmtinued  ag- 
gression on  our  commerce  by  English 
cruisers ;  so  that  when  war  actually  broke 
out  in  1812,  there  was  not  a  town  of  any 
magnitude  that  was  not  supplied  with 
one  or  more  batteries.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  a  great  many  small  towns 
exposed  without  defence  to  the  erremy, 
and  were  left  unmolested  hj  him,  seeing 
that  tiieir  destruction  or  injury  could  in 
nowise  facilitate  his  operations,  whilst 
such  acts  of  Vandalism  would  serve  only 
to  hold  him  up  to  the  execration  of  the 
civilized  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  of  IBlt-^lSj 
the  defences  of  the  country  were  c<m- 
siderably  increased  in  value  by  the  con- 
struction of  field-works;  and  in  no  in- 
stence  were  such  defences,  supported  by 
wdl4rained  and  patriotic  volunteer^ 
overcome.  Attecks  were  made  on  Fort 
Boyer  at  Mobile,  on  Fort  MoHenry  at 
Baltimore,  and  on  Fort  St.  Philip  below 
New-Orieans,  and  were  successfully  re- 
pelled. Our  vessels  of  war  were 
blockaded  in  New-London,  and  chased 
into  MarblelMad  and  Boston,  where  they 
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ibimd  eecxniby  xmdeit  the  batteries.  Cai-  to  be  heard  in  oppodtum.  if  any  was  en- 
tine  was  taken  and  held  hj  the  enemj^)  tertained  hy  them.*  Tne  acquiescence 
but  being  a  point  of  no  importance,  it  of  these  cheers,  if  not  amonntinff  to  ap- 
was  not  retaken,  for  it  serred  to  deftacn  a  proyal,  led  Congress  and  the  auUiorities 
portion  of  the  &n&tsif»  finces  from  qiera-  to  suj^^ose  that  no  serions  disappiDval  of 
ting  at  other  points.  the  measures  adopted  was  entertained 

Washington  was  reached,  and  the  by  them.  Being  thns  negatively  en- 
Captol  brutally  attacked  and  de£sced.  dorsed,  it  was  considered  tluit  a  good  ar- 
Tte  success  of  ihe  enemy,  in  this  in-  rangement  had  been  made  by  tne  gov- 
stanc^  was  obtained  less  man.  the  well-  emment^  by  which  a  lack  of  skill  in  the 
arranged  plan  of  his  operations,  than  from  natiTe  officers,  unfitting  them  for  the 
the  imbecility  of  the  generals  command-  task  of  designing  the  erand  scheme  of 
ing  the  American  forces  rallied  lor  the  defenee^  might  be  supplied  by  an  impor- 
defence.  The  enemy  was  signally  de-  totion  fiN>m  abroad, 
feated  many  times,  by  sea  and  lano,  and  Under  the  aiirapices  of  the  foreign  en^ 
the  war  was  triumphantly  terminated  by  gmeer,  a  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the 
the  battle  of  New-Orleans.  seaboard   from   Passamaquoddy  to  the 

Thus  was  the  country  preserved  intactL  Sabine  was  devised,  involving  a  cost  of 
during  a  war  of  two  years  and  eight  many  millions  of  doUars,  and  submitted 
months,  against  the  operations  of  an  to^  and  approved  by  the  government 
enemy  haviuj^  the  mastery  at  sea,  and  The  progress  of  coni^ctimi  of  the 
when  the  deuces  of  the  country  w^e  works  under  the  new,  or,  as  it  has  been 
comparatively  weak,  .  termed,  ''  the  third  systenn  of  defence,'^ 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  a  lar^  was  not  very  rapid.  The  Gulf  frontier 
e:^nditure  of  money  was  incurred  m  beinjK  considerea  the  weakest  and  most 
consequence  of  the  want  of  frusile  lines  aesaSable  vras  first  attended  to,  and  in 
of  mil,  canal,  or  common  wi^  communi-  about  ten  years  the  river  and  lake  ap- 
cations  leading  toward  and  almig  the  preaches  to  New-Orleans,  and  the  en- 
noitliem,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  frontiers,  traaoe  to  Mobile  bay,  were  occupied  by 
throu^  which  men,  muniti<ms,  ana  strong  works.  The  commencement  of 
machinery  of  war  could  be  tran^wrted.  new  works  of  the  system  was,  in  the  mean 
Tet  in  face  of  these  difficulties  move-  time,  gradually  extended  to  the  north 
ments  were  generally  made  when  re-  and  south  Atlantic  coasts,  and  subse- 
qnired,  efficiently,  and  with  considerable  quently  to  all  of  the  most  important 
promptness.  ^ints  along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  fron- 

U  was  cm  account  ci  the  difficulty  of  tiers,  lliese  defences,  combining  the  re- 
wifeldinc^  mobile  forces  for  the  defence  of  pairs  of  (Ad  works  with  the  construction 
the  seaboard  and  lake  frontiers,  rather  of  new  ones,  i^aoe  the  seacoast  of  the 
than  frtm^  any  si^pal  success  obtained  United  States  in  a  better  condition  of 
by  the  enemy  against  the  ports  and  bat-  defence  than  that,  of  any  other  seacoast  in 
teries,  that  it  was  determined  at  ihe  close  the  world. 

of  the  war  to  adopt  a  system  of  defence  In  planning  the  new  works  ^  seems 
by  permanent  fortifications  on  a  lars^e  to  have  been  taken  for  granteo,  in  many 
scale.  Under  an  excitement  fed  by  the  instances,  that  each  work  must  dep^id 
friends  of  the  scheme,  Coagreas  voted  on  itself  without  chance  of  succor  from 
large  sums  ci  money  to  be  expended  on  forees  operating  on  the  rear  and  franks, 
works  which  were  to  be  planned,  prinoi-  Works  were  thus  constructed,  to  sustain 
pally,  by  a  foreign  engineer,  with  such  a  siege  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  in  ihe 
nelp  as  mighty  perchance,  be  rendered  midst  of  a  population  from  which  relief 
hv  the  native  officers  of  engineers,  some  to  the  iavestea  work  could  be  drawn  in 
of  whom  had  not  altogether  escaped  dis-  twenty-four  hours.  The  expensive  ar- 
tinction  in  the  late  war.  A  distinguished  rangement  of  these  land  defences  have 
general  officer  of  engineers  in  France,  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the  workii^ 
who  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Nap  already  from  their  nature  very  costly; 
poleon,  was  engaged  and  received  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  under  the  title      *  siiiee  A«  inhittnc  or  tiiis  report  i  iiare  b^a 


of  assistant  engineer,  with  the  rank  and  i«»ft»n»ed  ^;^£Si,^li^J'S!^.n1t'^\^'S^ 

r  V  •  ^^'  -*^  1  XT  I 1.  neer.  General  Swift,  did  make  a  «lronf  and  able  pro- 
pay  Ot  a  bngadier  general.  No  protest  i^^  nguUM  the  emptoymem  or  a  foreiri  engineer  to 
against  this  arrangement  was  made  by  aid  in  arrantinff  ttM  pnUie  ^^ca.   The  lettr- 

^asa  officera  nf  miirinAAM  wKn«A    rank  dated  July  1,1816,  containing  thlaprotert,tddreaa 

inMe  oncers  ot  enjnneers,  wnose   muK  ^^  ^^^  secretary  or  War,  le  on  file  InUie  Engiw 

and  mnuence  would  have  entitled  them  Bana%  w.  h.  c. 
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and  at  this  day  excite  the  surprise  of  the 
professional  examiner,  acquainted  with 
the  vast  means  of  collateral  defence 
possessed  by  t^e  United  States,  that  any- 
thing more  should  have  been  required  for 
most  of  the  works,  than  security  against 
assault  by  escalaae. 

The  report  to  be  made  by  ihe  chief 
engineer  of  the  United  States^  on  the 
second  resolution  of  the  series  beiore  men- 
tioned, will  exhibit  the  exact  condition 
of  the  works  composinfi^  ^  the  third  sys- 
tem of  defence;"  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  works ;  the  first  estimates 
^  cost;  their  extent^  capacity,  arma- 
ment and  actual  cost;  and  an  estimate 
of  the  sums  necessary  to  complete  them. 

This  exhibition  will  prove  what  has 
been  herein  stated,  thai  the  Umted  S^ateSj 
at  this  tme^  possess  Ihe  best  fortified  sea- 
coast  in  Ihe  world. 

Whilst  the  defence  of  the  coast  has 
been  gradually  accomplished  in  the 
^course  of  thirty-five  years  by  the  con- 
struction of  permanent^  extensive  and 
expensive  fortifications,  new  and  import- 
ant elements  in  the  national  defence  and 
security  have  been  rapidly — almost  magi- 
cally developed.  Our  population  has  m- 
creased  from  8,000,000  to  23,000,000. 
The  progress  of  the  improvement  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  in  the  facile  lines  of  intercommuni- 
cation necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  tile  country, 
has  advanced  m  a  ratio  even  greater  than 
that  of  tiie  population. 

The  lines  of  communication,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  electric  telegraph,  whilst 
they  impart  new  lifs  and  vigor  to  the 
country,  bring  distant  sections  of  it  in 
easy  correspondence  with  the  centre^  at 
once  afifording  security  against  foreign 
aggression,  and  making  the  people  more 
interested  in  preserving  those  glorious  in- 
stitutions under  which,  for  seventy  years, 
they  have  happily  lived  and  prospered. 

The  interior  and  exterior  commerce  of 
tJhe  country  have  advanced  with  surpris- 
ing strides.  The  latter  has  become  so 
necessary  to  the  leading  commercial  na- 
tions of  the  world,  that  its  interruption 
would  produce  disastrous  results  to  those 
nations.  The  stoppage  of  the  supply  of 
cotton  following  a  war  with  the  Umted 
States,  would  l^  attended  in  England  by 
the  most  serious  consequences  to  her 
trade  and  finances— consequences  deem- 
ed by  many  as  being  fatal  to  tlie  political 
institutions  of  that  country. 

In  this  brief  review,  wehavefassed 


through  three  epochs ; — that  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  that  of  the  war  of  181 2-' 15, 
and  thatoftne  elapsed  time  from  1815 
to  1851. 

In  the  first  epoch  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  power  of  England,  although  re- 
latively greater  than  it  is  now  in  respect 
to  this  country,  aided  also  as  it  was  oy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
remaining  loyal  to  England,  was  inade- 
quate to  subdue  our  people,  or  to  retain 
any  portion  of  our  soiL 

in  the  second  epoch  it  has  also  been 
shown,  that  though  the  national  defence, 
by  permanent  fortifications,  was  weak  in 
comparison  with  the  present  one — and 
the  means  for  the  operation  of  the  mobile 
forces  were  limited  and  difilicult  in  their 
use,  the  most  formidable  demonstrations 
of  tne  enemy  were  easily  defeated,  and 
the  country  preserved  from  any  injurious 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances. 

And  in  the  third  epoch  it  is  shown  that, 
in  the  several  international  difiiculties* 
which  have  arisen  with  France  and 
England,  those  powerfiil  nations  gave 
evidence,  throughout  the  pending  nego- 
tiations, of  their  desire  to  maintSn  that 
pacific  policy  so  essential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tne  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing pursuits  which  have  been  extended 
so  rapidly  in  their  respective  countries 
during  the  last  thirty  years. 

This  epoch,  now  of  thirty-five  years' 
duration,  is  distinguished  for  the  pro- 
found peace  which  nas  been  maintained 
througnout  the  civilized  world,  without 
interruption,  except  in  the  instances  of 
the  Mexican  war,  and  of  some  unimpor- 
tant conflicts  in  Europe — and  whilst  it 
has  thus  been  distinguished,  it  is  no  less 
so  on  account  of  the  wonderful  progress 
made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  vmose 
influence  the  character  of  nations  and  of 
their  govemments  have  been  greatly 
changed  for  the  better^  affording  new 
guarantees  that  the  pacinc  policy,  so  long 
and  profitably  maintained  by  the  leading 
commercial  nations,  will  continue  to  be 
cherished  towards  all  countries,  and  to- 
wards ours  in  particular. 

In  view,  then,  of  all  these  things,  and 
especially  of  the  new  elements,  moral, 
political  and  physical,  claimed  to  have 
been  developed  and  to  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  must  he  considered  in  relation  to 
the  future  arrangement  of  ihe  national  de- 
fence,  the  undersigned  thinks  that  tbe 
general  plan  adopted  thirty-five  years 
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ago  dioold  be  essentially  modified,  by  re- 
docin^  the  number  and  size  of  tbe  works 
proposed  to  be  constructed,  and  by  aban- 
oonrng  some  of  the  defences  now  in  pro- 
ffress  of  construction,  or  which  are  about 
to  be  constnicted  under  existing  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress. 

The  midersigned  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  re- 
qoire  that  the  subject  of  modification 
snoold  be  submitted  to  a  board  composed 
€f  artillery  and  engineer  officers,  and 
tome  eminent  civilians ;  that  no  new  work 
afaonld  be  commenced,  even  if  it  has  been 
ap]»opriated  for  by  Congress;  and  that 
no  appropriation  should  1^  made  by  Con- 
gre»  for  .the  completion  and  repairs  of 
existing  works,  until  the  whole  subject  of 
the  national  defence  has  been  considered 
and  reported  by  the  said  board. 

The  Secretary  of  War  desires  "  that 
the  chief  engineer  and  the  abore-named 
officers,  (Colonel  Thayer,  Lieut  Colonel 
De  RuasY,  Major  Delafield  and  Major 
ChaaCj)  should  direct  their  inquiries  par- 
ticularly to  the  following  points : 

"1st.  How  far  the  invention  mid  ex- 
tensicm  of  railways  have  superseded  or 
diminished  the  necessity  of  rortificationa 
on  the  seaboard? 

^  2d.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  by 
iieam,  and  pamcukrly  the  application  of 
■team  to  vessels  of  war,  and  recent  im- 
jHOvements  in  artillery  and  other  military 
mventions  and  discoveries,  affect  the 
qaestion? 

^3d.  How  far  vessels  of  war,  steam- 
batteries,  ordinary  merchant  ships  and 
steamers,  and  other  temporary  expedients, 
can  be  relied  upon  as  substitutes  for  per- 
manent fortifications  for  the  defence  of 
the  large  seaports  ? 

"4th.  How  fan  the  increase  of  the 
population  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
of  the  mercantile  marine  on  the  northern 
lakes;,  can  obviate  or  diminish  ihe  neces- 
sity of  conUnuing  the  system  of  fortifica^ 
tions  on  those  lakes.'' 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  made  by 
the  undersifi^ned  in  the  premises  are  ex- 
^^ssed  as  follows : 

Ist.  The  invention  and  extension  of 
railways  and  of  the  electric  telegraph,  in 
connection  with  the  great  increase  m  the 
number  and  size  of  steam  vessels  navi- 
gating the  rivers,  bays,  lakes  and  ocean, 
have  added  ^eatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
Union,  by  bnnsing  the  most  diitant  sec- 
tions within  a  few  days'  travel  of  the  cen- 
tra^ and  do  thus  eonthbute  to  preserve 


tranquillity  at  home,  and  repel  aggres- 
sions from  abroad. 

■The  lines  of  railwa3^  assuming  the 
radiating  point  at  New- York,  will  shortly 
be  extended  to  most  of  the  important 
seaboards  and  inland  towns  in  the  United 
States.  The  telegraph  lines  following 
the  rails,  and  also  diverging  from  them, 
are  beginning  to  interlace  the  coimtry  in 
every  direction.  By  these  means,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  indi^ 
genously  and  by  immigration,  agriculture 
and  manufactures  have  been  surprisingly 
extended  throughout  our  broad  domain, 
and  an  intemal  commerce  has  arisen,  by 
the  interchange  of  the  products  of  art  and 
of  our  various  climates,  which  is  consider- 
ed to  be  of  greater  value  than  the  exte- 
rior commerce  of  the  country.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  articles,  our  artificial 
and  natural  productions  embrace  every- 
thing that  can  be  produced  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

These  are  immense  elements  of 
strength  to  a  nation,  and  insure  its  power 
and  prosperity.  Tnis  is  ihB  moral  ef- 
fect. 

The  existence  of  these  railways  and 
telegraphs  contributes  directly  and  physi- 
cally to  the  defence  of  the  country,  by 
enabling  men  and  military  supplies  to  be 
collected  promptly  and  moved  rapidly  to 
points  threatened  with  invasion.  Kail- 
wskyn  extend  already  along  the  coast,  in 
some  instances  in  double  lines,  from 
Portland  to  Savannah,  connecting  all  the 
intermediate  cities  and  other  important 
points  with  the  canals  and  rivers  and  the 
naval  and  military  arsenals  and  depots. 
From  this  great  base  line,  other  Imes. 
convergent  and  divergent  liave  reachea 
lakes  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain,  and 
they  are  rapidly  approaching  and  crossing 
the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west 
And  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  not 
loiig  delay^  in  conjunction  with  the  state 
of  Texas,  in  making  such  a  donation  of 
lands  as  will  enable  private  enterprise  to 
ocnnmence  and  compete  a  railway  lead- 
ing from  some  point  between  the  mouth 
of  Red  River  and  New-Orleans^  through 
Louisiana  and  Texas  to  El  Paso,*  and 
thence  through  the  valley  of  the  Gila  to 
San  Diego,  in  California. 

A  sing'ie  example  of  the  pervading  ex- 
tent of  me  railway  system  will  at  once 
illustrate  the  subject^  and  exhibit  in  a 
frtvorable  li^ht  these  new  means  for  the 
national  defence.  The  completion  of  the 
railway,  now  in  course  of  construction, 
from  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  to 
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Manchester,  in  South  Carolinm  will  en- 
able iroojfs  to  be  transported  continuoua- 
ly,  by  railway,  itom  the  valley  of  ike 
Tennessee  to  Norfolk,  in  itvo  daya^  to 
Washington  in  two  and  a  ha^day$^  and 
to  Charleston  and  Savannah  in  one  day. 
The  extension  of  the  railway  now  being 
made  from  Chattanooga,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  to  Nashville,  vnll  enable 
the  volunteers  from  the  superb  military 
population  of  Tennessee  to  oe  carried  to 
the  most  distant  pcnnts  of  the  north  and 
south  Atlantic,  almost  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or 
&ur  days;  whilst  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  road  from  Atalanta,  in  Geo^ia,  to 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  tiie  pro- 
bable construction  of  a  road  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  will 
bring"  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  within  a  da3r'8 
travel  of  the  same  great  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

At  the  North  the  system  of  railways  is 
much  more  extended.  The  New-York 
and  Erie  road,  now  complete,  is  proposed 
to  be  extended  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  to  Cleveland,  and  thence  to  Detroit^ 
from  whence  a  road  has  been  carried  to 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  sea- 
board base  of  railways  will  thus  be 
brought  within  easy  communication  of 
the  most  distant  lake  frontier. 

The  Massachusetts,  Vermont^  St  Law- 
lence  and  Montreal  rulways  will  bring 
the  whole  Canada  frontier,  extending 
from  Lake  Ontario  down  to  Montreal 
within  twenty-four  hours'  travel  on  an 
average,  erf  Boston,  Portland  and  New- 
York. 

The  transportation  of  troops  on  rail- 
ways may  be  effected  with  ffreat  prompt- 
ness. The  first  regiment  <?  Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteers,  rais^  in  Philadelphia,  the 
most  dist&mt  point  from  the  scene  of  action^ 
were  transported  so  rapidly  to  New-Or- 
leans via  Pittsburgh  ancf the  Pennsylvania 
railways,  that  the  regiment,  one  thousand 
strong,  was  pkoed  in  the  van  of  the 
volunteer  forces,  raised  for  the  campaign 
against  Mexico,  under  General  Scott. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that 
raili^ys  and  the  electric  telegraph  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  national  defence; 
that  the  works  covering  our  large  sea^ 
ports  and  other  important  points,  placed 
m  connection  with  the  railways  and  tele- 
graphy if  they  were  now  1^  be  construct- 
ed, might  be  much  reduced  in  size  and 
cost,  if  not  in  number;  that  the  facility 
with  wMch  these  works  could  be  relieved, 
in  case  of  an  attempted  sbge,  would 


have  tendered  it  only  necessary  for  tiiem 
to  be  made  secure  against  a  <xnjip^' 


Under  these  views  of  the  subjeety  it  is 
at  once  perceived  that>  whilst-  the  exten* 
sion  and  invention  of  railways  (and  the 
electric  telegraph)  do  not  supersede,  they 
greatly  diminish  the  necessity  of  adding 
to  the  number  and  cost  of  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  seaboard ;  or,  in  other  word% 
that  the  future  prosecution  ci  the  system 
of  defence  by  pennanent  fortifications 
should  be  on  a  v6ry  reduced  scale  in 
comparison  with  tlie  magnificent  one 
adopted  thirty-five  years  dgo. 

2a.  The  navigaUon  of  the  ocean  by 
steam,  and  the  amplication  of  steam  to 
vessels  of  war,  have  certainly  added  to 
the  jhcilities  of  naval  operations  in  mak- 
ing attacks  and  transporting  troops.  But 
such  operations  are  necessarily  confined 
to  short  lines,  like  those  between  France 
and  Enfilano,  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
(m  the  Takes  between  Canada  and  tiie 
United  Stat^. 

Attacks  by  steamers  can  only  be  for«i 
midable  when  they  are  numerous  and 
filled  with  troops  destined  for  a  grand  at* 
Uck ;  but  when  they  are  thus  fiiUed  with 
troops,  munitions  of  war,  provistons,  ar- 
mament and  their  recfular  crews,  little 
room  is  left  for  the  fuel  necessary  to  pro- 
pel them  to  the  scene  of  action  ana  in 
retreat  Such  steamers  cannot  be  pro- 
pelled either  conveniently  or  mpidly 
until  the  prop^ling  power  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  less  outlay  for  fueL  At  the 
rate  supposed  to  be  the  maximum  of 
speed  of  war  steamers,  lines  of  operations 
over  one  thousand  miles  (five  hundred 
in  advance  and  five  hundred  in  retreat) 
cannot  be  occupied  advantageously,  or 
with  the  efilciency  necessary  to  a  great 
movement  of  a  strategic  or  direct  attack. 
Numerous  transports  would  be  necessary 
to  ocoivey  supfriiies  of  coal  to  convenient 
places  (XI  tJie  coast^  where  depots  for  the 
same  would  have  to  be  established  and 
defended  at  great  cost^  for  they  wonM  be 
ccmstantly  in  danger  of  attack  by  sea 
and  land  from  enterprising  assailants. 
Besides,  the  great  loads  of  men.  muni* 
tions,  armaments,  provisions  and  melthat 
war  and  transport  steamers  would  be 
obliged  to  carry,  multiply  the  dangers  of 
navigation. 

Certainly  steamers  could  make  snddea 
and  brief  attempts  to  enter  harbors  and 
destroy  towns,  but  £sst-sailing  ships  with 
favorable  winds  could  do  &e  same,  if 
this  kind  of  maimnding   and  piretioal 
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wmAie  vnM  iMmed  on  ^  any  Ckris^aa 
natioa  calling  itself  otviuzed,  and  if  not 
Qppoied  to  iM  same  machines  of  war  as 
tnoee  used  by  tbe  enemy  and  by  acts  of 
retaliation. 

Snoii  attempts  mic^ht  be  snocessful  in 
attack  and  nfoeat^  if  made  in  tiie  nij^bt^ 
even  if  tiie  harbor  was  strongly  fwiined, 
if  the  foitifications  were  nnaided  by  rafts 
and  hnlks  lying  across  the  channels. 

Bat  a  demonstration  on  a  large  scale 
against  the  important  ports  and  arsenalsL 
for  the  purpose  of  takmg  j^ossession  ana 
ieTying  contributions^  requires  considera- 
ble land  forces,  even  against  such  points 
as  w^re  not  defended  by  permanent 
batteries :  for  at  such  points,  m  time  of 
war.  eaitn  erections  would  be  made  and 
easily  supplied  with  cannon  of  heavy 
calibre^  that  would  do  great  damage,  by 
direct  and  Teiticai  cannonade,    to  the 


ny^s  veasels  and  forces  afloat,  after 
they  had  entered  the  harbor,  and  probably 
compel  them  to  leave  it)  and  force  him  to 
select  a  more  distant  point  for  the  initia- 
tive of  attack. 

If  the  enemy,  strong  in  ships  and 
Mldiefs,  coukl  be  driven  from  Boston  by 
the  erection  of  some  redoubts  in  tl^ 
course  of  (me  nighty  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
pofed  that  he  would  attempt  to  recapture 
me  positicm.  or  to  attack  any  other  posi- 
tion smiilarty  situated. 

Any  such  d^oAonstration  at  the  present 
day  would  be  checked  by  the  means  just 
enuBiented.  and  be  meton  its  flanks  and 
in  front  by  toe  mobile  forces  rallied  by  the 
telempki  to  the  point  of  attack. 

ne  improvement  in  artillery,  as  re- 
gards size  and  efficiency,  has  oeen,  of 
kte  years,  very  great  but  it  enures 
more  to  the  benefit  of  the  defence  than 
the  attack.  In  the  same  way  that,  if 
steam  iqpplied  to  ^ps  of  war  afibrd  any 
advantage  to  the  attack,  steam  apf^ed 
OB  railways,  combined  with  the  electric 
telegraph,  aflbids  greater  advantages  to 
the  doence,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
fiiciiity  witii  which  forces  may  be  moved 
by  t^  latter  meuis. 

Fimn  all  which  it  may  be  safely  as- 
aetted  that  the  navi^tion  of  the  ocean  by 
ateaiD,  the  application  of  steam  to  vessels 
of  war,  and  recent  improvements  in 
artiil^y  and  other  military  inventions,  do 
not  exhibit  the  attack  of  forts  on  the  sea- 
board superior  to  the  defence,  where 
those  forts  are  connected  with  railways 
ind  ajre  brou^^  within  succor  of  the 
nnoondin^  p^pR[ilation ;  nor  do  th^ 
ender  additions  to  the  piesent  foitifica> 


tions  in  number,  size  or  cost^  in  any  wise 
necessary.  But>  on  the  contrary^  the 
improvement  in  artillery^  if  those  fortifi- 
cations had  now  to  bebuitt^  would  enable 
their  plans  to  be  reduced  eme-^^in  size, 
and  the  armament  one-fourth  in  amount 
The  substitution  of  the  ten-inch  Colum- 
biad  for  the  mixed  and  most  ineflicient 
armaments  with  which  our  fortifications 
ha^e  been  garnished  at  great  expense,  is 
already  forced  upon  us  by  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  those  superb  guns  on  board  of  ves- 
sels of  war.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it 
be  intended  to  adhere  in  any  degree  to 
the  present  sjrstem  of  seacoast  defence,  to 
retem  the  present  armaments,  composed 
principally,  as  they  are,  ofiwelve,  eighteen^ 
fwenty-foury  thtrty-iwOj  and  forty-itvopoun" 
ders.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
entertained  for  years  past,  that  but  one 
class  of  guns  should  be  generally  used  in 
our  batteries  on  the  coa^  and  that  these 
guns  should  be  of  the  largest  calibre 
which  experiment  has  demonstrated 
could  be  emciently  used. 

Fort  McRee,  in  the  harbor  of  Pensa* 
cola,  is  supplied  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns^  composed  of  about  equal 
numbers  oi  ttoenty-fowr,  thirty-two  and 
forty-two  pounders.  The  average  efiec- 
tive  range  of  these  guns  may  be  stated  at 
1,100  yards,  and  the  weight  of  metal  that 
may  be  projected  from  the  entire  battery 
8,920  pounds.  Now  ihirty  ten-inch  Co- 
lumbiads  would  throw  the  same  weight 
of  solid  shot,  and  strike  an  object,  with 
precision,  at  2,200  yards  distant;  so  that, 
whilst  the  number  of  guns  at  Fort  McRee 
might  be  reduced  seventy-five  in  one 
hundred,  the  efiective  range  by  solid  and 
hollow  shot  would  be  increased  one  hun- 
dred in  one  hundred,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  batteries  greatly  increased^  at  the 
same  time  the  size  of  that  work  might  be 
reduced  at  least  one-half. 

3d.  Our  large  seaports  and  naval  depots 
being  already  covered  by  extensive 
works,  and  requiring  but  small  additional 
defences,  the  discussion  of  the  question  as 
to  the  superiority  of  those  defences  over 
vessels  of  war,  floating  batteries,  ordinary 
merchant  vessels  and  steamers,  and  other 
temporary  expedients,  would  sdem  to  be 
unnecessary.  All  experience,  however, 
has  shown  that  any  kind  of  floating  de- 
fences is  inferior,  on  every  score,  to  land 
batteries,  where  the  localities  will  permit 
the  latter  to  be  used.  This  subject  has 
been  ably  discussed  and  iDustrated  in  the 
report  made  by  a  board  of  officers  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  1840,  on  the  national 
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defences.  Other  temporary  expedientsL 
such  as  raftS;  hulks  sunk  in  channels,  ana 
ridges  of  stone  thrown  across  the  same, 
could  be  relied  upon,  in  most  instances, 
only  as  auxiliary  defence  to  land  baiteries. 

4th.  In  considering  how  fetr  the  increase 
of  population  on  the  northern  frontier, 
and  of  the  mercantile  marine  on  the 
northern  lakes,  obyiates  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  system  of  fortifications  on 
those  lakes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
into  view  some  of  the  elements  of 
strength,  moral,  physical,  and  political, 
possessed  by  the  United  States,  and  which 
nave  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  report 

The  chief  moral  and  political  element 
is  the  aversion  to  war  with  the  United 
States,  felt  by  Great  Britain,  whose 
present  superiority  in  naval  means  of 
attack  make  her,  of  all  nations,  alone 
formidable  to  us.  This  aversion  arises 
from  the  intimate  and  eniangUng  relations 
in  commerce  with  this  country,  and 
j&om  the  dependence  of  England  upon  the 
United  States  for  the  chief  supply  of  cot- 
ton to  the  leading  branch  of  her  manu- 
factures. And  this  aversion  to  the  slightest 
approach  of  international  hosUlity  is  not 
abated  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
untoward  event  of  war  with  the  United 
States  would  prompt  Russia  and  France 
to  carry  out  their  long-cherished  designs 
of  aggrandizement  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
India. 

The  principal  physical  elements  are : 
first,  the  facility  with  which-  by  means 
of  existing  railways,  we  could  approach 
Montreal  with  a  large  force,  and  drive 
thence  the  British  forces  to  seek  shelter 
under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  finally 
from  all  Canada  ]  by  which  simple  and 
rapid  movement  the  two  provinces  would 
fall  without  a  struggle  mto  our  posses- 
sion, with  one-half  of  its  population,  at 
least,  inclined  to  a  change  of  sovereignty  j 
and  second,  the  superiority  of  our  mer- 
cantile marine,  affording  convertible 
means  for  a  naval  force,  giving  us  the 
mastery  of  the  lakes,  ana  enabhng  us  to 
crush  any  partisan  attempts  coming  from 
the  Canada  shore;— ana  Ihird,  the  su- 
periority of  our  advantages  on  the  score 
of  a  nulitary  population  lying  along  the 
whole  northern  and  lake  frontier. 

These  great  moral^  ph}r8ical,  and  po- 
litical advantages  bemg  undeniable,  the 
continuation  ot  the  system  of  fortifica- 
tions, on  the  northern  and  lake  frontier, 
would  involve  u  useless  waste  of  public 
money.  ^ 

The  large  sums  of  money  expended, 


and  proposed  to  be  expended  en  the  de> 
fonsive  works  extendmg  from  Rouse's 
Point  to  the  Sault  of  St.  Marie,  would 
have  been,  and  will  be  more  beneficially 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  lake 
harbors  and  dependent  rivers,  thus  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  commerce  in  time 
of  peace,  and  affording  naval  depots  for 
our  naval  forces  in  time  of  war. 

By  demonstrating  (hat  such  an  appUcaHon 
of  the  pubUc  money  would  directly  promote 
the  nakonal  defence,  not  only  on  the  kJces, 
in  subsHUUion  of  fort^kaiions,  hiU  on  ihe 
seaboard,  in  aiding  the  defence  by  forUfiat- 
tions,  much  of  the  opposition  entertained, 
on  consHhUional  grotmds,  towards  iniemai 
improvements,  wofddhe  removed. 

Under  these  views,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned,  that  the  whole  system  of 
fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  north- 
em  and  lake  frontiers  should  at  once  be 
abandoned,  and  that  no  more  money  be 
applied  even  for  the  repairs  or  completimi 
of  the  existing  works. 

The  undersigned,  in  conclusion,  would 
express  his  opinion  in  repetition,  that  a 
board  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers 
and  civilians  should  be  formed,  to  .take 
into  consideration  the  whole  subject  of 
the  national  defences,  as  called  for  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, passed  in  the  session  of  3a  March, 
1851.  and  as  particularly  and  searchingly 
alluaed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  nis 
order  of  17th  April,  1851,  with  a  view  to 
the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
"third  system  of  defence,"  commenced 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  same,  inversely^  to  the  mcreased 
power,  political  physical,  and  moral,  of 
the  United  States ; — the  composition  of 
such  a  board  being  well  calculated  to 
have  the  whole  subject  opened  fairly  and 
discussed  freely,  by  whicn  errors  of  opin- 
fons^  particularly  those  arising  from  pro- 
fessional prejudices  and  interests,  would 
be  exposed  and  corrected,  the  tmth  in  the 
premises  made  manifest,  and  the  good  of 
the  common-wealth  secured. 

Civilians  versed  in  national  and  inter- 
national policy,  and  officers  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  system  of  defence  on  its 
present  scale,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
declared  in  its  favor,  would  cause  the 
pour  and  eontre  to  be  fairly  stated,  and  all 
sophistry  and  false  principles  to  be  de- 
tected and  discarded. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  board  hem^ 
formed,  it  is  suggested  that  the  ayes  ^ 
noes  on  all  important  questions  Bhsr'  d 
ordered  to  be  taken  and  recorded.  jj 
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ART.  VIII—OUBA    AND    THE   UNITED   STATES. 


TH£  POLICY  OF  jkKNEXATION  DI8CU88KD.* 


Th£  present  and  prospective  condition 
of  Cuba  is  one  of  deep  interest.  Ap- 
pearances indicate  that  Spain  cannot 
long  continue  to  hold  possession  of  that 
island,  unless  she  changes,  and  that 
greatlv,  her  policy  in  reference  to  it. 
Should  the  Sjwnish  Goyemment  extend 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  the  privileges  they 
90  much  desire;  allow  them  an  equal 
participation  in  the  offices  of  honor  and 
p|fofity  instead  of  bestowing  them  exclu- 
sively upon  natives  of  Old  Spain;  re- 
move the  burdens  placed  upon  com- 
merce, and  otherwise  modify  the  harsh 
features  of  their  present  policy,  Spain 
might  for  years  retain  possession  of 
the  island  of  Cuba.  Nor  would  she  sus- 
tain any  loss  in  thus  changing  her  ipolicy, 
because  the  increased  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Cuba,  resulting  from  a  more 
liberal  policy,  would  more  than  compen- 
sate the  Spanish  Government  for  the 
concessions  it  might  make.  But  we  are 
apprehensive  that  Spain  will  obstinately 
remse  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that 
Deople  until  a  successful  resistance  shall 
have  been  made  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  Spain  shall  have  lost  her  domin- 
ion over  the  island  of  Cuba.  We  say 
we  are  apprehensive  that  such  will  be 
the  result^  for  we  think  that  if  Spain 
would  give  to  the  people  of  Cuba  a  wise, 
liberal  and  good  j^ovemment,  the  situa- 
tion of  Cuba  would  then  be  better  than 
any  which  she  can  occupy  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  There  are  many 
evils  which,  we  think,  would  attend  a 
war  in  Cuba  for  her  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, even  if  she  should  eventually 
achieve  them,  and  should  ultimately  be 
annexed  to  our  republic.  There  are 
many  satisfactory  reasons  why  Cuba 
should  not  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  unless  it  becomes  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  annex  her  in  order  to  prevent 


*Tlie  editor  of  the  R^ew  deems  it  •carcely  ne- 
r  to  ^y,  that  he  does  not  hold  himself  rcspon- 


ike  opIaioM  of  his  oontrthntors.  Upon  the 
•abject  or  Cuba,  which  is  now  so  **  nppermoct''  in 
erery  one's  thoughts,  he  is  willing  it  should  be  fhirly 
and  taipartiaUy  hsadled.  It  is  eeitatnly  one  of  deep 
SoMtJum  interest,  at  least.  There  are  many  sober 
truths  in  the  article  which  follows,  bat  some  things 
afsin  which  are  not  so  obrious.  So  (hr  as  the  Re- 
-vlew  is  coneemed,  it  is  not  prepared  to  talie  a  posi- 
ttoB  iMw,  b«t  will  do  so  aoon,  tn  u  article  of  soma 
«laboratloB. 


her  coming  imder  the  control  of  Great 
Britain  or  France.  The  geographical 
position  of  Cuba  is  such  t^t  she  must 
either  belong  to  Spain,  become  an  inde- 
pendent government^  or  be  annexed  to 
our  republic.    In  no  event   could   our 

fovemment  permit  her  to  be  acquired 
y  any  £uropean  power^  and  any  such 
attempt  would  necessarily  involve  the 
nation  making  it  in  a  war  with  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Spain,' doubtless,  relies  great>- 
ly  upon  the  assistance  which  she  ex- 
pects to  receive  from  £ngland  and 
France,  in  the  event  of  any  serious  at- 
tempt being  made  to  free  Cuba  &om  her 
dommion. 

It  is  said  that  she  has  assurances  to 
that  effect^  from  one  or  both  of  these 
governments.  Taking  the  view  of  the 
subject  which  we  do,  we  are  constrained 
to  say,  that  what  she  considers  her 
greatest  security,  we  re^rd  as  her  great- 
est danger.  In  our  opinion,  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  £ngland  and  France  to 
render  "  permanent  the  union  of  Cuba 
with  the  crown  of  Spain,"  by  interfering 
to  prevent  hostile  enterprises  against  that 
island,  and  by  '^ving  assistance  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  any  struggle  which 
may  take  place  between  them  and  the 
people  of  Cuba,  would  only  serve  to  has- 
ten the  event  which  Spain,  England  and 
France,  all  seem  so  much  to  dread ;  that 
i&  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
Slates.  Although  we  do  not  approve  of 
hostile  enterprises,  undertaken  by  our 
citizens  against  the  island  of  Cuba,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  Cuoans  to 
insurrection,  or  of  aiding  them  in  throw- 
ing off  the  Spanish  government,  and  bor 
lieve  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
ment to  use  all  proper  and  necessary 
means  to  prevent  such  expeditions,  yet 
we  cannot  recognize  any  right  in  the 
Elnglish  and  French  governments  to  es- 
tablish a  ^'  police  of  the  seas^"  and  to  in- 
terfere for  tne  purpose  of  havmg  our  laws 
executed.  We  are  capable  of  managing 
our  own  aiSairs,  without  any  supervision 
on  their  part^  and  we  consider  any  such 
interference,  implying^  as  it  does,  a  dis- 
trust of  the  good  faith  of  our  govern- 
ment, as  officious  intermeddling  with 
that  which  does  not  especially  concern 
them. 
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The  Olden  giren  by  the  English  and  England  or  France,  on  account  of  Cnba, 
French  goYemments  to  their  naral  offi-  bat  onr  rights  as  an  American  nation  we 
cers  in  the  West  Indies,  to  preyent  hostile  will  maintain.  We  will  not  permit  any 
expeditions  against  Cuba,  were  well  eal-  interference  on  the  part  of  any  European 
culated  to  be  highly  oflensive  to  the  goyemmentbetween  those  struggling  for 
United  States,  and  any  attempt  to  carry  freedom  on  this  continent  and  &eir 
fhsm  into  execution  would  necessarily  oppressors.  We  cannot  believe  that 
lead  to  a  collision.  Whiktwe  think  that  eitner  the  ^yemment  of  England  or 
the  United  States  should  not  interfere  in  France  desires  a  war  with  the  United 
a  struggle  between  Spain  and  the  peoj^e  States  on  account  of  Cuba,  for  we  cannot 
of  Cub^  even  to  assist  those  struggling  see  how  the  true  interests  of  any  of  the 
for  freedom,  yet  we  could  not  and  would  parties  would  be  advanced  by  such  a 


not  permit  any  European  nation  to  inter* 
fere  in  behalf  of  Spain.  All  our  sympa* 
thies  would  be  with  those  contendmg  foi 


war.  Cuba  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment^ or  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
witii  a  milder  and  more  liberal  policy 


freedcmi ;  and  althoujB^h  we  could  not  give  than  she  now  has,  would  be  of  greater 
them  any  direct  assistance,  without  vio-  benefit  to  ail  tiie  sreat  commercial  na- 
lating  our  most  sacred  and  wisest  maxims  Uons  of  the  earth  than  if  she  remained  in 
of  pohcy,  and  without  departing  from  the  her  present  condition,  or  belonged  to  any 
examples  set  us  by  our  ablest^  most  dis-  of  tne  great   maritime   powers.     If  it 
tingmshed,  and  best    statesmen,  yet  if  should  l^ome  necessary  to  annex  Cuba 
any  other  government  should  interpose  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  prevent 
for  ike  purpose  of  crushing  the  rising  its  coming  under  the  control  of  England 
spirit  of  liberty  on  tbis  continent,  we   or  France,  then  we  say,  let  it  be  done, 
would  be  in  duty  bound  to  put  a  stop  to  but  in  no  other  point  of  view  do  we  see 
such  interference  at  the  hazard  of  war,  if  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  us  to 
that  were  necessary.    This  is  and  long  annex  it.    The  most  desirable  position 
has  been  the  American  doctrine,  and  it  is  which,  we  think,  Cuba  could  occupy, 
well  that  the  governments  of  England  would  be  that  of  an  independent  republic, 
and  France  should  distinctly  understand  rich  in  her  tropical  productions,  having 
the  position  we  occupy  on  this  subject       free  and  unrestricted  commerce  with  aU 
In  the  event  of  a  revolution  in  Cuba,   nations,    enjoying   their  friendship  and 
our  citizens  would  have  the  undoubted  sharincr  largely  m  their  trade.    In  this 
right^  if  they  saw  fit  to  exercise  it^  of  way  she  would  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
emiff rating  to  that  island  and  taking  part   United  States  as  if  she  were  annexed, 
in  we   s^g^le,  but  in  so  doing  tney  without  any  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
would  forfeit  me  privileges  of  American  annexation.    We  have  never  been  able 
citizens,  and   would   voluntarily   place  to  see  any  eood  reason  why  Cuba  should 
themselves  beyond  the  protection  of  our  be  annexed  to  ihe  United  States,  even 
government.    They  would  have  to  share  with  the  consent  of  Spain,  and  without 
Uie  hie  of  war,  and  to  take  their  chances  the  hazard  of  war.    Cuba  is  unlike  Texas 
of  success.    They  would,  if  unsuccessful,  in  almost  every  respect    Texas  was  in  a 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spanish  govern-  ^eat    degree    unmhabited.      Cuba    is 
ment,  but  they  would  not  have  incurred  densely  populated.    Texas  furnished  an 
the  guilt  of  piracy,  nor  would  they  have  outlet  for  overffrowing  population.    Cuba 
sulnected  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  is   already  full,    and   would    afford   no 
such  a  crime.     Thejr  would  in  no  point  homes    for   the    enterprising  emigrants 
of  view   be  responsible   to  any  other  from   the   United  States.    The   present 
government  than   their   own    and   the  slave   population,    with  its   annual    in- 
govemment  of  Spain,  and  neither  Eng-  crease   under   the    humane  system    of 
&nd  nor  France  would  have  any  right  to  slavery  which  would  follow  lis  annexa- 
intercept  them,    or  in  any  other  way  tion,  would  be  amply  sufiicient  for  aU 
interfere  with  them.    I^  however,  it  is  its  wants.*     It  would  not^  then^  give  us 
the  desire  of  England  and  France  to  an  outlet  for  our  rapidly  increasing  slave 
involve  themselves  in  a  war  with  this  population.     The  people  of  Texas  had 
country  for  the  sake  of  preserviuff  ^Hhe  laws,  institutions,  manners  and  feelings 
union  of  Cuba  with  the  crown  of  ^pain,''   nmilar  to  our  own.     In  foct^  Texas  was ' 
they  can  do  so,  and  upon  them  wul  rest  colonized  from  this  country.    Such  is  not 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  so  disastrous 

ft  war  ftfi  thsd  wAnlH  K«  Onr  rtemnirv  •  At  pretettl  Uiew  to\ui  •nnwal  deeiMwe  of  ilmTti. 
a  war  as  Uiai  WOUia  Oe.  UUr  country  ^^^  i«*^wlng  to  Um  pwrolUriy  harsh  chaneter  at 
does  not  desire  a  war  with  either  Spain,  ^tcry  there  now. 
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the  case  with  Cuba.  They  are  different 
from  us  in  nearly  every  respect^  and  would 
not  easily  coalesce  with  us.  Thouffh  under 
the  same  goyemment^  they  would  remain 
a  distinct  people.  We  can  easily  see  how 
the  owners  of  land  and  other  property  in 
Cuba  would  be  benefited  by  its  peacea- 
ble annexation  to  this  couidry,  but  how 
the  sugar-growers  of  our  southern  states 
would  be  benefited  by  having  the  pro- 
ductions of  Cuba  brought  into  competition 
with  their  own,  is  what  we  cannot  so 
easily  perceive. 

If  Cuba  can  now,  with  all  the  burdens 
which  are  placed  upon  her  industry,  af- 
ford to  pay  the  duties  upon  articles  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and  still  compete 
with  ofur  Louisiana  planters,  how  will  it 
he  when  she  is  relieved  of  her  burdens 
and  has  no  duties  to  pay,  as  will  be  the 
case  alter  annexation?  Would  it  not 
brinj^  ruin  upon  the  sugar-growers  of 
Lomsiana^  Texas,  and  Florida?  The 
lands  which  are  now  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  would  then  have  to 
be  used  in  raising  cotton— and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  the  quantity  of  cotton  would 
be  increased,  and  the  price  diminished. 
This  evil  would  be  increased  as  we  con- 
tinued to  acquire  other  West  India 
islands;  and  we  think  the  accjuisition  of 
Cuba  win  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  We  can  see 
no  reason,  except  its  military  position, 
why  Cuba  should  be  annexed  to  this 
country  any  more  than  the  other  West 
India  islands,  and  doubtless  those  who 
advocate  the  annexation  of  Cuba  will, 
after  that  is  accomplished,  go  in  for  all 
the  rest  also. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  is  that  it  will  renew 
in  all  its  fierceness  the  slavery  agitation, 
which  caiQjg  so  near  destroying  this  con- 
federacy. If  Cuba  is  annexed,  it  being 
a  slaveholding  state,  the  North  will  insist 
upon  the  annexation  of  Canada.  Thus 
we  see  the  advocates  of  Cuba  annexa- 
tion at  the  North  are  even  now  in  favor 
of  annexing  Canada.  Are  we  of  the 
South  willing  to  take  Canada  for  the  sake 
of  getting  Cuba?  This  is  the  true  ques- 
tion. So  far  as  the  balance  of  power  is 
concerned,  the  South  will  not  make  much 
by  dLgreeins  to  take  Canada  and  Cuba 
together,  wnilst  in  every  other  respect 
s^  will  be  much  injured.  Cuba  is  now, 
and  will  perhaps  always  be,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  race,  which  can  never  be 
assimilated  to  our  own.  In  our  acquisi- 
tions of  territory;  our  object  should  be  to 
VOL.  XIV.  5 


acquire  unsettled  territorv,  where  our 
population  can  expand.  We  want  land 
without  people  on  itj  and  not  land  and 
people  together.  It  is  true,  we  acquired 
Louisiana,  Florida.  Texas.  California, 
and  New  Mexico,  out  all  of  these  were 
in  a  great  degree  uninhabited,  and  many 
reasons  existed  in  favor  of  their  annexa- 
tion that  do  not  apply  to  Cuba. 

By  our  present  laws,  an  emigrant  from 
a  foreign  country  is  required  to  remain  in 
this  country  five  years  before  he  can  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  Republic.  The 
object  of  this  law  is  to  enable  him  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  to  imbibe  something  of 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  annexing  thickly  populated  coim- 
tries,  and  grantinff  to  the  iimabitants  im- 
mediately the  ri^ts  of  citizens,  is  not 
only  wild  and  dangerous,  but  a  new  and 
untried  experiment.  Are  we  prepared 
to  naturalize  a  whole  nation  at  once, 
without  any  previous  training,  and  in- 
corporate them  into  our  Union.  This 
would  indeed  be  progress,  but  it  would  be 
progress  towards  our  own  destruction, 
if  then  there  are  so  many  objections  to 
aimexing  Cuba,  even  if  it  could  be 
peaceabTy  done,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  it  at  all 
hazards,  with  or  without  war.  There 
are  men  who  are  ready  to  engage  in  war 
with  Spain,  France  and  En^and  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  Cuba.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  either  England  or  France 
would  quietly  see  so  great  a  maritime 
nation  as  the  United  States  acquire  Cuba, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  ''  key  of  the  Gull" 
of  Mexico."  The  same  reasons  which 
would  cause  us  to  oppose  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  by  England  or  France^  would 
cause  them  to  oppose  its  acquisition  by 
us.  Its  military  position,  they  may  think, 
is  almost  as  important  to  them  as  it  is  to 
us,  for  they  also  nave  valuable  possessions 
in  tile  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cuba, 
and  they  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Gulf.  They  may  think 
that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  will  be  but 
the  first  step  towards  acquiring  the  whole 
of  the  West  India  islands,  and  obtaining 
exclusive  control  of  the  Gulf.  Such,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  the  policy  of  one  of 
the  most  active  advocates  of  wholesale 
annexation.  We  say  then  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba  would  lead  to  a  long,  bloody, 
and  disastrous  war,  ruinous  to  all  the 
nations  engaged  in  it,  and  calculated  io 
lead  to  no  beneficial  result.    Do  we  de- 
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sire  Caba  at  the  cost  of  such  a  war  ?  We 
shall  not  at  this  time  undertake  to  specu- 
late upon  the  results  of  a  war  betwe^i 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Suffice  it  to  say  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
both  nations.  We  might  get  possession 
of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick on  the  north,  and  all  the  West 
Indies  and  Mexico  on  the  south;  for 
Mexico  would  become  inyolyed  in  the 
war  by  some  means  or  other.  But  we 
cannot  see  that  we  would  be  benefited, 
i^  as  the  result  of  that  war,  we  should 
come  into  possession  of  all  the  continent 
of  North  America.  Our  very  acquisitions 
would  become  the  fiuitful  source  of  fear- 
ful contentions  at  home,  and  bitter  wou)^ 
be  the  fruits  which  we  would  reap  from 
our  unwise  policy.  Let  us  pause  and 
4$on8ider  well  the  consequences  before 


we  take  the  fearful  leap.  Let  the  fate  of 
other  republics  be  a  warning  to  us  of  the 
dangers  of  unlimited  extension,  and  oi 
wars  d  conquest 

We  have  now  indicated  what  course 
we  think  our  government  ought  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  Cuba.  This  is  soon  perhaps 
to  become  one  of  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  and  it  becomes  us  to  examine 
it  in  all  its  consequences  thoroughly. 
What  is  to  become  of  Cuba  is  a  questioii 
of  deep  interest  We  sincerely  trust 
wise  measures  will  be  adopted  in  refer* 
enoe  to  it  by  our  own  and  by  all  other 
governments  connected  with  it  We  fear 
tke  conduct  of  Spain  is  precipitating 
events,  and  bringinjg  upon  tne  civilized 
world  a  fearful  crisis.  May  wise  coun- 
sels yet  prevail,  and  the  dangers  whioh 
suRound  this  question  be  avoided ! 
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East  Florida. — ^The  letter  of  the  Hon. 
E.  C.  Cabell  to  T.  E.  Andrews,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Consul  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  in  refer- 
ence to  Florida,  which  has  been  lately 
pablished,  has  attracted  much  attention  to 
that  long  neglected  state.  Mr.  Cabell  in 
that  document  gives  the  reasons  and  gen- 
eral causes  why  she  has  not  progressed  in 
population  and  wealth  Uke  other  states  of 
the  Confederacy. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  years.  East 
Florida  has  been  increasing  in  population, 
«nd  the  condition  of  her  inhabitants  in 
every  respect  is  far  better  now  than  it 
has  been  since  the  exchange  of  flags  in 
1821.  The  valuable  natural  resources  of 
the  state  are  becoming  appreciated  and 
developed,  and  capital  to  a  large  amount 
18  now  invested  profitably  in  various  en- 
terprises. Upon  the  St.  John's  River  there 
Are  now  fourteen  steam  saw  mills^  turninsp 
out  over  two  millions  and  a  half  of  sawed 
lumber  monthly  ]  besides  this,  there  are 
numy  cargoes  of  ranging  and  cedar  tim- 
ber, and  live  oak,  making  an  annual  ag- 
gregate of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
eargoes.  The  extent  of  timber  is  incal- 
onlable,  and  this  branch  of  trade  is  be- 
eoming  upon  the  Atlantic  altogether  con- 
fined to  Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  county  of  Marion  has  become  the 
mOft  populous  one  in  East  Florida,  and  is 


well  repaying  the  planter  for  his  labor, 
althoDgh  the  price  of  land  there  is  high, 
compared  with  other  counties  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  upon  the  Gulf,  where  thousands 
of  acres  of  equally  good  lands  can  be  ob- 
tained at  very  much  less,  fiut  the  best 
lands  in  Florida  are  yet  to  be  brought  out; 
I  mean  the  cane-brake  marshe&  <m  the 
banks  of  the  St.  John's  River,  for  miles.  The 
lands,  if  properly  dammed  and  planted, 
would  produce  sugar,  rice,  cotton  or  com, 
beyond  any  land  ^own,  and  the  expenses 
to  prepare  it  would  not  exceed  those 
incurred  in  clearing  up  a  dense  hom- 
mock. 

The  outlet  for  the  produce  of  East  Flor- 
ida, upon  the  Atlantic  side,  is  chiefly  the 
St.  John's  River,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce, cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco,  shipped 
from  it  this  year,  will  nearly  or  quite  reach 
the  figure  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It 
is  but  lately  that  the  importance  of  the 
trade  of  East  Florida  has  been  known, 
and  at  present  there  is  considerable  rival- 
ry between  Charleston  and  Savannah  to 
secure  it.  Until  the  establishment  of  the 
Charleston  line  last  winter,  Savannah 
reaped  the  chief  harvest;  but  now  the 
trade  is  tending  to  Charleston,  because  it 
is  generally  known  that  for  sugar  and 
clean  long  cotton,  Charleston  is  the  besi 
market      The   merchants,    too^    prefer 
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ChaHeston,  as  the  stooks  there  are  krger 
and  better  assorted  than  in  Savanmih. 

The  greater  part  of  the  produce  now 
shipped  from  the  St.  John's  comes  down 
the  Ocklawaka  river,  or  from  the  Upper 
St  John's,  and  is  brought  to  Palatka^wnere 
it  is  re-shipped  for  its  destination.  We 
would  suggest  to  the  directors  of  the  Flor- 
ida steam  packet  company  the  propriety 
of  running  their  boats  to  Welaka,  a  place 
lately  established  by  Col.  J.  W.  Bryant, 
about  27  miles  aboye  Palatka,  immediate- 
ly opposite  the  mouth  of  the  OcklawaluL 
and  near  Little  Lake]  George.  This  will 
^cilitate  the  planters  and  merchants  in  re- 
ceiving and  forwardins  their  goods  and 
nroduce,  and  will  avoid  the  risk  and  de- 
lay incident  to  the  river  St  John's  navi- 
gation in  pole-boats,  from  the  Ocklawaka 
to  Palatka,  a  voya^  which,  at  times,  from 
the  width  of  the  nver  in  some  places,  is 
attended  with  ^reat  dela^  and  much  dan- 
ger. The  saving  in  freight  will  also  be 
an  object,  as  the  steamboats  will  charge 
but  a  trifle  more  than  from  Palatka. 

Should  this  arrangement  be  carried  out, 
Welaka  will  become  a  little  town,  as  its 
natural  beauties  exceed  anv  place  on  the 
irhoXe  river,  from  the  mouth  to  its  source, 
being  situated  upon  a  bluff  for  one  mile 
upon  the  river,  and  a  growth  of  large  live 
oaks,  hickory,  and  other  forest  trees,  skirt 
the  bank,  while  the  background  runs  off 
in  a  plateau  of  pine  barren.  Very  near 
Welaka.  and  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
is  the  Welaka  Sulphur  Springs,  and  about 
two  miles  from  it  are  the  Magnolia 
springs,  one  sulphur  and  the  other  mag- 
nesia, another  salt  magnesia  and  sm- 
phur,  and  a  third  lise  the  first,  but  suppos- 
ed to  contain  chalybeate  properties.  Cir- 
cling the  three  is  a  spring  of  pure  water 
from  the  hills.  Game  and  fish  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  sportsman  can  have  enough 
to  engage  him  in  any  branch  of  his  science. 

Persons  visiting  Florida  for  health,  or  in 
search  of  lands,  entertain  very  different 
opinions  respecting  the  character  of  the 
state  and  its  inhabitants.  The  former 
frequently  come  out  among  entire  stran- 
gers, without  letters  of  introduction,  and 
perhaps  may  remain  a  whole  winter  with- 
out receiving  any  kind  civilities  or  atten- 
tions fron^  families;  others,  more  thought- 
inl,  provide  themselves  the  means,  and 
enjoy  a  delightful  visit  And  many  who 
•eek  lands,  come  without  letters,  and  what 
is  wor^e,  without  horses  to  travel  with. 
llie  result  is,  that  they  go  upon  a  steam- 
boat, or  in  a  stage-coacl^  and  return  dis- 
gusted with  everything.    While  others 


bring  good  saddle  horses,  make  acquaint- 
ances of  men  who  know  the  country,  find 
pleasant  locations  on  good  lands,  and  be- 
come settlers. 

The  best  evidence  that  Florida  repajrt 
labor,  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  persons 
have  migrated  there  to  relieve  themselves 
from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  in 
almost  every  case,  when  industry  and 
economy  has  been  practised,  the  party  has 
become  independent 

By  the  late  census,  Florida  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  88,000.  about  half  of  the 
number  white.  It  is  tne  third  healthiest 
state  in  the  confederacy.  Its  crop  is 
greater  in  quantity  of  cotton^  and  aggre- 
gate value,  than  any  state  m  proportion 
to  its  population.  "Hie  average  value  of 
its  cultivated  lands  is  less  than  in  any  oth- 
er state,  being  but  $18  per  acre.  The 
area  ol  Florida  is  about  38,000,000  (thir- 
ty-eight millions)  of  acres ;  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  has  not  been  surveyed,  but,  as 
the  Indians  will  soon  be  removed  (peace- 
ably or  by  force,)  it  is  thought  tne  best 
sugar  lands  will  soon  be  offered  for  sale 
which  are  in  Florida. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Bronson,  Judge  of  the  Fed- 
eral court,  who  is  now  residing  at  PalatkiL 
or  Col.  J.  W.  Bryant,  or  his  agent,  J.  W. 
Price,  Esq.,  at  Jacksonville,  would  give 
any  information  they  are  possessed  of,  if 
applied  to,  either  personally  or  by  letter; 
and,  without  some  such  information,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  facts  without  much 
delay  or  inconvenience. 

Alabama. — ^No  state  in  the  Union  pos- 
sesses to  a  greater  degree  materials  for 
a  proud  independence,  than  does  Ala- 
bama. These  materials,  however,  are  yet 
in  a  crude  state,  and  nothing  but  a  strong 
deooction  of  northern  fanaticism  will  ever 
bring  to  light  their  wealth  and  beauties. 

Experience  has  tauffht  us,  that  the 
more  we  depend  upon  the  North  the  less 
are  our  chances  for  a  successful  oompe- 
tition.  For  this  very  dependence  takes 
from  our  pockets  and  cmMs  to  the  wealth 
of  the  North,  thus  depriving  ourselves 
of  the  means  of  independence,  and  making 
more  powerful  those  upon  whom  we  are 
dependent. 

Cannot  cotton  cloths  be  manufactured 
here  as  cheap  as  in  Massachusetts  ?  Can- 
not boots  and  shoes  be  made  as  cheap  in 
Selma  as  in  Lynn  ?  Are  there  not  water- 
ing  places  in  the  South  as  conducive  of 
health  as  Newport  or  Saratoga  ?  Is  there 
any  moral  or  constitutional  obligation 
binding  upon  the  southern  people,  which 
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compels  them  to  support  northern  mana- 
&icturers,  and  catei  to  northern  fashiona- 
bles? When  the  drain  upon  southern 
pockets  by  northern  capitalists  can  be 
checked  and  converted  into  means  of  en- 
riching the  South,  ought  we  not,  as  sensi- 
ble men,  so  convert  it?  We  earnestly 
solicit  the  attention  of  Alabamians  to  the 
above  queries. 

Too  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
growing  of  cotton.  Let  some  of  the  time 
and  means  of  our  planters  be  devoted  to 
tie  manufacture  ofcotton,  and  there  would 
arise  a  source  of  wealth  wholly  unparal- 
leled in  the  South,  for  certainty.  It  would 
be  not  only  a  source  of  wealth  to  those 
whose  money  is  invested,  but  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  For  instance,  a  cotton 
factory  in  Selma,  on  a  large  plan,  such  a 
one  as  oiight  to  be  here,  would  pay  to  the 
stockholders  a  large  aividend — keep  in 
our  own  community  the  money  that  is 
actually  expended  in  northern  markets 
for  the  same  article — ^give  employment  te 
the  poor  and  industrious,  and  ^ve  Selma 
more  importance  than  would  me  gift  of  a 
state-house. 

Money  enough  is  annually  expended 
by  Alabamians  at  northern  watering 
places  and  northern  cities,  in  their  fash- 
ionable summer  tours,  to  build  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  rail-road  through  our 
state.  When  this  amount  of  money  is 
left  there  by  one  state^  what  an  amount 
of  wealth  does  the  entire  South  annually 
leave  in  northern  hands  ?  We  are  thus 
I  furnishing  to  the  hand  of  an  enemy  the 
\    means  of  doing  us  further  injury. 

Let  Alabama  but  bring  to  bear  the 
means  within  her  reach,  and  in  a  few 
short  years  she  will  bear  a  proud  com- 
parison with  boasted  Massachusetts. 
Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  her  gifts  to 
our  state.  Her  soil  is  productive — ^her 
olimate  salubrious.  She  abounds  with 
invaluable  mines,  that  require  but  the 
hand  of  enterprise  to  add  to  an  incalcu- 
lable degree  to  our  common  wealth  and 
importance.  The  coal  beds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  its  iron  ore.  have  given  to  that 
state  an  importance  tnat  she  could  other- 
wise never  have  attained.  Yet  her  natural 
advantages  for  the  development  of  these 
resources  are  small  when  compared  with 
those  of  Alabama.  Means  of  easy  trans- 
portation are  necessary  to  the  successful 
working  of  these  gifts  of  nature.  Ala- 
bama has  large,  navigable  rivers,  fur- 
nished to  use.  The  face  of  her  country 
^fiords  every  facility  for  the  building  of 
ijail-roads.     Market^  are   thus   brought 


within  easy  access.  Notwithstanding  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  rugged- 
ness  of  her  country,  Pennsylvania  nas 
brought  into  market  her  coal  and  her 
iron,  and  showing  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world,  that  her  citizens  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  industry.  How  ion^,  with  all  the 
advantages  which  God  has  given  her, 
shall  Alabama  remain  in  the  background, 
with  her  countless  millions  of  wealth 
buried  beneath  her  soil  ? 

Texas. — In  our  previous  articles  (says 
the  Matagorda  THbune)  on  this  interesting 
subject^  we  have  endeavored,  in  as  brief 
a  manner  as  possible,  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  many  inducements  our  state  pre- 
sents to  the  emigrant^  whether  it  be  the 
wealthy  planter  with  his  large  force  of 
negroes,  or  to  the  industrious  laboring 
man  "  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow." 

Texas,  even  in  her  present  curtailed 
proportions  under  the  "  compromise''  acty 
embraces  a  wide  scope  of  territory,  variety 
of  climate  and  diversity  of  productions. 
She  has  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles, 
extending  from  the  26th  to  the  36th  de- 
gree ojf  north  latitude,  and  from  93®  to 
110*^  west^  a  territory  sufficient  to  carve 
out  three  or  four  respectable  sized  states 
froni.  To  go  into  the  complete  details, 
then,  of  the  peculiar  advantages  possessea 
by  each  particular  section  of  such  a  vast 
extent  of^  country,  could  not  well  come 
within  the  purview  of  an  ordinary  edi- 
torial column,  even  were  our  information 
sufficiently  extensive  thereon  to  do  them 
all  justice.  Hence  we  have  necessarily 
confined  onr  remaks  principally  to  that 
highly-favored  portion  of  the  state  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  Middle  Texas. 
Here  we  may  place  the  rich  and  inex- 
haustible vallies  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Brazos  and  the  Trinity,  a  country  unsur- 
jMissed  for  its  bounteous  productiveness 
and  capability  of  being  rendered  the 
greatest  su^r  and  cotton-growing  region 
in  the  world.  It  is  here  wul  be  centered, 
in  a  very  few  years,  a  population  that 
must  constitute  Texas  the  unmistakable 
Eureka  of  America.  Here  nature  has 
lavished  her  choicest  favors  to  establish, 
as  far  as  practicable,  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  paradise  on  earth.  Here,  by  a 
little  industry,  can  the  poor  man  become 
wealthy,  and  the  wealthy  rich.  It  is 
certainly  a  mistaken  idea  entertained  by 
many  abroad,  that  this  portion  of  the 
state  is  only  adapted  to  extensive  plant- 
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in^.  It  is  trae  that  much  of  the  most 
Taluable  river  bottoms  have  either  been 
taken  up^  or  are  held  at  such  prices  not 
easily  attainable  by  a  person  of  small 
means ;  but  these  are  confined  to  the 
limits  of  a  near  and  handy  approach  to 
market^  and  are  owned  by  minors  or  those 
wbo  have  no  occasion  for  an  immediate 
sale  of  their  property.  Beside  such,  there 
a  an  abundimce  of  land  throughout  the 
country,  equally  good,  that  can  be  ob- 
tained on  terms  within  the  reach  of  any 
(me  in  the  least  prepared  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursmts ;  and  we  know  of 
many,  and  many  men,  who,  but  a  very  few 
years  »nce,  eame  into  the  countrv  pen- 
niless, and  who,  by  industry  and  well 
directed  enterprise,  are  now  in  competent 
circumstances.  Wis  have  seen  more 
instances  of  the  smiles  of  dame  Fortune 
on  the  industrious  in  Texas  than  we  have 
ever  witnessed  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  well  be  otherwise,  for  it  cosf^  a 
man  comparatively  little  to  live,  and  all 
the  fruit  of  hisjindustry  b  clear  gain. 
Among  the  principal  productions  of  this 
section  of  the  state,  from  it«  vast  richness 
and  highly  favored  climate,  cotton  and 
fugar  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
staples,  although  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  day  is  not  fsn  distant  when  a  more 
general  diversity  of  crops  will  be  cultiva- 
ted and  found  more  prontable.  Eveiy  day 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  South 
would  be  incalculabl  V  profited  by  a  more 
strict  observance  of  this  theory.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  staple  productions,  tobacco 
can  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
the  best  qualities.  From  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  our 
sea-coast,  resembling  very  much  those 
districts  of  Cuba  wherein  the  famous  weed 
is  produced  to  such  perfection,  we  doubt 
not  if  proper  efforts,  aided  by  experience 
in  the  cuUureL  were  appliecf,  this  portion 
of  Texas  mignt  be  rendered  as  famous  for 
its  production  of  the  article  as  that  of  the 
country  just  named.  Some  specimens 
from  the  Havana  seed  we  have  seen  raised 
in  the  vicinity  of  Matagorda,  could  not  be 
well  distinguished  by  the  most  fastidious 
tastes  from  the  genuine  Spanish.  So 
well  adapted  is  this  plant  to  our  soil,  that 
in  most  of  our  prairies  it  is  found  growing 
spontaneously.  But  little  attention  has, 
to  far,  however,  been  paid  to  its  cultiva- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  exportation.  Rice 
might  also  be  made  a  source  of  vast 
revenue  to  Texas.  No  section  of  country 
can  be  better  adapted  to  its  growth  than 
tha  islands  and  the  river  bottoms  of  the 


Colorado  near  this  town.  Dykes  could 
be  thrown  up,  and  the  periodical  over- 
flows,  so  necessary  to  its  successful  cul- 
tivation, could  be  secured  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense and  little  labor.  Here,  in  itself,  is 
presented  a  field  of  fortune  to  the  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  emigrant.  Another 
no  less  important  source  of  wealth  is  pre- 
sented in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  the  article  of  indigo.  The  plant  is  in- 
digenous to  this  section  of  Texas,  and  is 
found  in  immense  quantities  throughout 
our  richly  bedecked  prairies.  With  all 
these  invaluable  productions  to  reward 
the  laborious  and  the  enterprising  with  the 
golden  treasures  from  foreign  £ores,  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  is  also  blessed  at  home 
with  every  want^  comfort  and  luxury  that 
nature  demands,  springing  up  withm  his 
grasp.  Truly  Texas  is  9ie  nappy  hunting- 
ground  the  red  man  has  long  dreamt  and 
fold  of  in  his  traditionary  fables,  and 
eventually  found  and  realized  in  all  their 
bright  and  gorgeous  pictures.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  snould  cling  to  it  with  such 
tenacious  jealousy,  and  part  with  it  only 
with  the  last  waning  remnant  of  his  tribe. 
Thus  it  was  the  case  with  one  of  the 
bravest  aud  most  warlike  Indian  tribes 
known,  and  who  inhabited  the  Gulf  shore 
of  Texas.  The  Karanquahas,  after  having 
been  conquered  by  the  white  man,  baa 
no  aspirations  for  another  home  on  earth, 
beyond  her  enchanted  prairies,  and  were 
determined  to  yield  them  only  with  the 
dying  breath  of  their  last  warnor ;  and  to 
carry  out  a  suicidal  determination  to  that 
end.  every  female  child  bom  after  the 
contest  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
That  measure,  we  believe,  has  been 
nearly  accomplished,  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  liym^  monument  of  this  custom  now 
remainmg. 

The  Colored  Population  or  the 
North. — The  Buffalo  Courier  has  a 
valuable  article  on  the  facts  disclosed  by 
the  late  census  in  reference  to  the  colored 
population  of  this  country.  Their  posi- 
tion in  the  free  states  has  never  been  cal- 
culated to  advance  their  own  interests,  or 
to  elevate  them  in  the  estimation  of  those 
about  them.  They  cluster  in  the  purlieus 
of  our  large  cities,  living  precariously  and 
by  the  performance  of  the  most  menial 
labor,  or  if  they  do  dive  into  the  busk  or 
squat  upon  the  prairie,  it  is  to  jj^^e  in  nlth 
and  inoolence,  content  to  chop  wood  by 
the  cord,  or  to  exact  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence from  the  negligent  cultivation 
of  four  or  five  acres  of  land.    Partly,  no 
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doubty  in  consequence  of  these  circnm- 
stanceS;  partl]^  from  their  general  uufit- 
ness  for  the  climate  and  pursuits  of  north- 
ern latitudes^  the  records  show  a  rate  of 
progress  as  to  numbers  which  contrasts 
zno^  strangely  with  that  of  the  whites  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  even 
with  that  which  prevails  amongst  their 
own  race  in  die  slave  states.  The 
Courier  shows  th&t  in  New*£ngland, 
where  the  social  condition  of  the  nefro 
has  the  benefit  of  a  full  measure  of  abo- 
litionist sympathy,  his  race  has  not  in- 
creased as  in  the  South.  While  the  total 
increase  of  the  whites  in  New-England 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  per 
cent,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  of 
the  blacks  has  been  but  6i  per  cent  not- 
withstanding the  constant  influx  of  fugi- 
tives. As  compared  with  the  census  of 
1840.  the  census  of  last  year  exhibits  an 
absolute  decrease.  In  New-Hampshire, 
where  no  attempt  has  vet  been  made  to 
catch  a  runaway,  the  decrease  amounts 
to  about  two-fiftns  of  the  whole.  The 
following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
colored  persons  in  each  of  the  states  at 
the  periods  to  which  it  refers,  we  out 
from  the  Courier : 

1850.   1B40.   1830.   18t0.   lT9a 

l[aiDe« J,813..1,3M..l.n7....929 

N.  HampiUre 477  ...637. ...607.. ..788 788 

Termont 710.... 7  iO.... 881.... ©18 271 

MMnohiuetu. ..  .8.n3..  8,668.  .7,049. .  6.740...  fd.OOl 
Bhode  Island.... 3.648.. 3.238.. 8.558.. 3,602.... 4.355 
OoaneoUout 7^6.  .8^05.  .8,072.  .8/)09.  ...5,572 

22,231. 22^633.21,364.20,681. .^6,037 

Increase  of  Colored  Person*  in  NeuhEngUjid. 

From  1820  to  1880 484 

Vrom  1830  to  1840 1,268 

1.752 
BoereaMfkom  1840  to  1860 402 

Net  increMe  in  thirty  years 1,360  or  6|  per  ct. 

WkUe  Population  in  the  same  Stales, 

I860.  IMO.         188a  18M. 

Maine 681, 021..  500.438. 808,260.  .297,340 

N.  Hampshire.. ..317.864. .284.036. .268.721. .243,236 

Vermont 312.756. .  291,218. . 279.776. .234,846 

Maasacbusetts.... 986,498.. 720.030..6U3.869.. 616.419 
Bhode  Island.... 114.012  .105.587..  93.612..  79.413 
Connecticut 363,189..  301.856..  289.603..  267,181 


2,704,729  2,212,165  1,933,340 1,638.435 
Increase  of  Whiles  in  New-England. 

From  1820  to  1830 294.905 

From  1830  to  1840 278.825 

From  1840  to  1850 402.564 


Total  increase  of  whltea  in  30 
yeare 1,066,294  or  65  per  ot. 

*  With  MasMchnwtte. 

t  Including  the  then  prorinoe  of  Maine. 


The  disclosure  of  the  census  relative  to 
the  idiocy  and  insanity  of  the  colored 
racO;  in  tne  North,  and  its  comparative 
exemption  in  the  South,  are  equally 
startling.  In  Maine^  every  fourteentn. 
colored  person  is  an  idiot  or  lunatic.  In 
Ohio,  there  are  just  ten  colored  persons 
who  are  idiots  or  lunatics,  where  there  is 
one  in  Kentucky.  And  in  Louisiana, 
where  a  large  majority  of  the  population 
is  colored,  and  four-mths  of  them  are 
slaves,  there  is  but  one  of  these  unfortu- 
nates to  4,309  who  are  sane ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1  in  43 ;  Connecticut,  1  in  186 ; 
New- York,  1  in  257 ;  Pennsylvania,  1  in 
256;  Maryland,  1  in  1,074;  Virginia,  1  in 
1,309;  North  Carolina,  1  in  1,404;  South 
Carolina,  1  in  1,250;  Ohio,  1  in  105;  Ken- 
tucky, 1  in  1,053. 

These  facts  go  far  to  exhibit  the  hol- 
lowness  of  many  of  the  ideas  which  abo- 
litionist orators  are  fond  of  inculcating, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  cogent  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  African  coloniza- 
tion. 

The  Richest  Man  in  Virginia. — ^I  have 
thought,  for  some  time,  I  would  write  to 
your  paper  something  in  relation  to  the 
richest  man  in  Ftrfipmuz,  and  the  largest 
slaveholder  in  the  Union,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  world. 'unless  the  serfJs  of  Russia  be 
oonsiderea  slaves:  and  the  wish  in  yonr 
paper,  a  few  days  ago,  to  know  who  was  so 
wealtny  in  Virginia,  induces  me  to  write 
this  now.  Samuel  Hairston,  of  Pittsylva- 
nia, is  the  gentleman.  When  I  was  in 
his  section,  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  was  the 
owner  of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
hundred  slaves,  in  his  own  right,  having 
but  a  little  while  ago  taken  a  census.  He 
also  has  a  perspective  right  to  about  one 
thousand  slaves  more,  which  are  now 
owned  by  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hairston,  he  having  married  her  only 
child.  He  now  has  the  management  of 
them,  which  makes  the  number  of  his 
slaves  reach  near  three  thousand.  They 
increase  at  the  rate  of  near  one  thousand 
every  year,  and  he  has  to  purchase  a 
large  plantation  every  year  to  settle  them 
on. 

A  large  number  of  his  plantations  are 
in  Henry  and  Patrick  counties,  Virginia. 
He  has  large  estates  in  North  Carolina. 
His  landed  property  in  stocks  alone  is  as- 
sessed at  SIX  nundred  thousand  dollars. 
His  wealth  is  differently  estimated  at 
fnnn  three  to  five  millions,  and  I  should 
think  it  was  nearer  the  latter.  You  think 
he  has  a  hard  lot;  but  I  assure  you  Mr. 
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HaiiBton  manages  all  his  matters  as  easy 
as  most  persons  would  an  estate  of  $10,000. 
He  has  overeeera  who  are  compelled  to 
gire  him  a  writen  statement  of  what  is 
made  and  spent  on  each  plantation,  and 
his  negroes  are  all  olothed  and  fed  from 
his  own  domestic  manufacture  and  rais- 
ing, leavinff  his  tobacco  crop,  which  is 
immensely  large^  as  so  much  clear  gain 
every  year,  besides  his  increase  in  ne- 
groes, which  is  a  fortune  of  itself. 

And  now  for  his  residence.  I  have 
travelled  over  fifteen  states  of  this  Union, 
and  have  never  seen  anything  compara- 
ble to  his  vard  and  garden,  except  some 
of  them  m  the  Mississippi  Delta — and 
none  of  them  equal  to  it.  Mrs.  Hairston 
has  been  beautifying  it  for  years — and  a 
good  old  minister,  in  preaching  near  the 
place,  and  describing  Paradise,  said  it 
^*was  as  beautiful  as  Mrs.  Hairston's,"  or 
as  a  friend,  who  had  visited  Washington 
city  for  the  first  time,  remarked,  that 
"  the  public  grounds  were  nearly  as  hand- 
some as  Bamuel  Hairston's.^'  Mr.  Hair- 
ston is  a  plain,  unassuming  ^ntleman, 
and  has  never  made  any  noise  in  the 
world,    though   he  could   vie  with  the 


Bruce^  the  McDonoughs  and  the  Astors ; 
and  it  is  strange,  that  while  their  wealth 
is  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  he  is  not 
known  one  hundred  miles  from  home.  I 
believe  he  is  now  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  Union,  as  William  B.  Astor  is  only 
worth  about  $4,000,000,  and  the  estates  of 
city  people  are  vastly  overrated,  while 
Mr.  Hairston  can  show  the  property  that 
will  bring  the  cash  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Hairston  was  raised  within  a  few 
miles  of  where  he  now  lives,  in  Henry 
county.  He  has  several  brothers,  who  are 
pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  One  of 
them,  Marshall  Hairston,  of  Henry,  owns 
more  than  700  negroes ;  Robert  Hairston, 
who  now  lives  in  Mississippi,  near  1,000 : 
and  Hardin  Hairston,  who  has  also  movea 
to  Mississippi,  about  600  slaves.  George 
Hairston,  of  Henry,  has  given  most  of  ms 
property  to  his  cnildren,  reserving  only 
about  150  for  his  own  use. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  correct  statement 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Hairston  fa- 
mily; and,  for  farther  particulars,  and 
the  truth  of  the  statement  I  refer  you  to 
the  present  delegate  from  Henry. 

COSMOPOLITB. 
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COTTON  STATISTICS  AND  FUTUBE  PROSPECTS COTTON  IW  TEXAS — SOUTHEBN  AGRIOULURAL  CON- 
TENTION—GRAPES  AND  VINES  AT  TBE  SOUTH — SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWING  IN  TEXAS — OEOROU 
A6RICULTUBAL  VAIR. 


In  the  last  few  numbers  of  the  Revidlr, 
we  furnished  full  details  of  the  coUon  sta- 
tisUcs  of  the  South  for  the  past  year,  in 
comparison  with  previous  ones.  Even 
with  the  prospect  of  enlarged  production,, 
the  London  Monomist  thinks  mat  prices 
will  be  sustained  at  the  high  figures  of 
last  year,  and  even  advanced  beyond 
them.  Speculating  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, a  contemporary  ventures  some  judi- 
cious reflections  which  we  adopt.  An 
era  of  great  prosperity  is  evidently  pend- 
ing for  our  cotton  planters,  and  we  wish 
them  every  enjoyment  from  its  results. 

"The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1852, 
reached  3,015,029  bales — ^being  659,772 
bales  increase  upon  the  crop  of  the  last 
year,  918,323  bales  increase  upon  the  crop 
of  the  year  preceding  the  last,  and  628,051 


bales  more  than  the  average  crop  of  the  last 
six  years.  But  the  increase  of  consumption 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
production,  and  nence  the  price  was  en- 
nanced  and  stocks  reduced.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1852,  the  price  of  cotton  was 
twenty  per  cent,  hieher  than  in  Septem- 
ber ot  1851.  But  the  stocks  were  much 
smaller,  as  appears  from  the  following 
table: 

8«pt.  30,  lUl.  Sept.  80.  ISn. 

GreatBritain 630»000 500,000 

France 39,000 40,000 

Remainder  ofEorope..    61,000 78,000 

730,000  717,000 

We  have  no  exact  information  of  the 
stock  in  the  United  States,  but  presume  it 
is  not  greater  than  at  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  as  the  prioes  in  Europe  are 
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higher.  This  phenomenon  of  a  diminigh- 
ed  stock  and  a  higher  price,  in  the  face 
of  a  largely-increased  supjjly,  is  account- 
ed for  solely  by  a  greatly-increased  con- 
sumption, In  Great  Britain  the  weekly 
consumption  of  cotton  in  1851  was  31,800 
bales;  m  18o2  the  consumption  reached 
about  40,000  bales  a  week,  or  2,000,000 
per  annum.  On  the  continent  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  of  con- 
sumption. The  direct  shipments  from 
the  United  States  to  France  m  the  present 
year  have  been  120,017  bales  more  than 
m  the  last^  and  to  other  parts  of  Europe 
84,435  bales  more.  In  the  United  States 
the  consumption  of  1850-^51  was  404,000 
bales ;  of  1 851-^52  it  was  603,000  bales — 
a  conclusive  contradiction,  by  the  way, 
of  the  pretended  distress  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest  of  this  coimtry.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  is  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  production ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  case.  The  Economist  says, 
"extensive  mills  are  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Great  Britain,^'  and  contends 
that  the  consumption  of  cotton  there  will 
continue  to  increase.  We  know  that  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Germany,  the  consumption  of  cotton  is 
increasing  steadily  and  rapidly;  and  in 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
fabe  alarms  of  ^eedy  capitalists,  the 
example  of  thriving  factories  is  daily 
calling  additional  spmdles  into  operation. 
It  is  not  hazardous  to  assert  that  during 
the  next  twelve  months  the  consumption 
of  cotton  throughout  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  an  unprecedented 
ratio.  But  from  the  most  reliable  ac- 
counts the  supply  will  not  exceed,  if  in- 
deed it  will  ecjual,  the  supply  of  185 1-^52. 
Notwithstandmg  British  experiment  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  upon 
the  southern  states  of  this  Union  the  world 
b  dependent  for  its  supply  of  cotton,  (the 
flax  substitute  being  a  dead  failure.)  It 
is  probable,  then,  that  the  production  of 
the  southern  states  will  be  equal  to  the 
increased  consumption  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect ?  Will  the  supply  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  ?  Nolxxiy  expects  the  crop 
of  the  present  year  to  exceed  the  crop  of 
last  year,  whilst  many  suppose  it  wiU  be 
something  less.  The  probable  result  of 
the  growing  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000,000  bales  by  persons  competent  to 
pronounce  in  the  matter.  Thus,  while 
the  consumption  increases,  the  production 
^scarcely  remains  the  same — the  supply 


lags  behind  the  demuid.  Hence  the 
well-founded  conclusion  that  the  prices 
of  cotton  will  range  higher  during  the 
next  than  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

It  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  coUon 
was  introduced  into  Hhxxa  in  1822  by 
CoL  Jared  E.  Groce.  Thb  was  the  very 
first  commencement  of  cotton  planting 
in  Texas.  Thb  first  cotton  plant  was  in 
the  prairie :  after  that  year  Col.  Groce 
planted  in  tne  Brazos  bottom. 

The  first  year  or  two  Col.  G.  sold  hb 
cotton  to  some  neighbors,  but  afterwards 
gave  it  to  the  settlers  who  carried. it 
down  the  river  in  flat  boats.  In  1825, 
CoL-  G.  put  up  the  first  cotton  gin  in  Aus- 
tin's colony,  on  the  plantation  where  hb 
son,  Col.  L.  W.  Groce,  now  lives.  The 
first  cotton  shipped  from  Texas  was  in 
1831,  in  which  year  Col.  Groce  and  Mr. 
Thomas  McKinney  took  a  crop  to  Mata- 
moras  by  a  schooner  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos,  which,  we  believe,  was  sold 
for  about  62  1-2  cents  per  pound.  After 
that  year  ^Col.  Groce  andnis  son,  with 
Mr.  Thos.  F.  McKinney^  began  to  send 
cotton  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  shipping  it  to 
Tampico  and  thence  on  pack  mules  to  its 
destination.  It  was  of  course  put  up  in 
small  bales  suitable  for  packing  on 
mules.  This  trade  was  continued  until 
the  dbturbauces  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  broke  out  in  1835. 

CoL  Groce  at  first  procured  his  cotton 
baling  and  rope  of  Mr.  Seymour,  a  mer- 
chant in  the  Red  Lands  of  Eastern  Texas ; 
but  subsequently  he  procured  these  arti- 
cles from  San  Felipe. 

It  b  believed  there  was  one  cotton  gin 
and  only  one  in  Texas  before  the  one 
erected  by  Col.  Groce,  and  that  was  built 
ly  Mr.  John  Cartwright^  of  the  Red 
Lands. 

We  referred  some  time  since  to  an 
Agricultural  Convention  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  held  in  Macon^  Georgia,  in  Oc- 
tober last,  and  of  which  we  have  lately 
received  the  proceedings.  It  will  be 
seen  that  anotner  convention  is  recom- 
mended on  the  first  Monday  in  May 
next  The  delegates  present  in  October 
were: 

From  South  Carolina — CoL  Wm.  Du 
Bose.  J.  W.  Harrison,  Thos.  Smith,  Col. 
A.  G.  Summer. 

From  Virginia — ^Dr.  Butler. 

From  A&Sanu*— Dr.  N.  B.  Powell,  Dr. 

Cloud,   Wm.  H.  Chambers,   R.  C. 

Shorter,  Boiling  Hall,  A.  G.  McGehee,  J. 
S.  Reese,  Joseph  Hall,  Geo.  W.  Hails, 
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Elbert  A.  Holi  R.  J.  Glean,  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Biyes,  Peter  Ware,  Joseph  L.  Moultrie, 
Amos  TniTis,  Jr^  L.  H.  Fierce^  Wm.  0. 
Ormsby,  Wash,  rollard,  Mr.  Gnswold. 

From  Ms8i88ippi~-Col  Thos.  G.  Ble- 
wett,  Dr.  A.  N.  Jones,  John  Morton,  Dr. 
W.Burt. 

From  Thnnessee — ^F.  Keith. 

From  Xouinomo-— S.  Craig  Mart3ni. 

From  Florida^-Col  Wuliams,  Judge 
McGee. 

The  convention  was  or^nized  by 
calling  Dr.  D.  A.  Reese,  of  Ga.,  to  the 
chair,  and  the  appointment  of  Wm.  H. 
Chambers,  of  Ala.,  as  secretary. 

TTie  objects  of  tne  convention  were  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  W.  C.  Daniell,  of  DeKalb, 
who  also  mtroduced  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Refohed,  That  the  members  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Association  of  the  slaveholding 
states,  to  be  organized  as  hereinafter  re- 
commended, be  composed  of  such  citi- 
zens of  the  same,  as  taking  an  interest  in 
agriculture,  desire  to  become  members 
thereof;  and  of  delegates  from  state  and 
local  agricultural  societies;  and  from 
states  or  parts  of  states. 

Resolved.  That  such  persons  as  above 
designated  are  recommended  to  convene 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  first 
Monday  m  May  next^  and  to  organize  an 
agricultural  association  of  the  slaveholding 
states,  under  such  provisions  as  to  them 
may  appear  best  calculated  to  fulfil  ihe 
purposes  of  their  organization,  which  shall 
hold  its  meetings,  in  succession,  in  all  the 
slaveholding  states  that  may  participate 
in  the  association. 

Resohsd,  That  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, to  consist  of  seven,  be  appoint- 
ed to  cany  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  the  following  gentlemen  appoint- 
ed, to  compose  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence : 

Dr.  W.  C.  Daniell,  of  DeKalb. 

Gov.  Geo.  R.  Gilmer,  of  Lexington. 

Hon.  Asbury  Hull,  of  Athens. 

Hon.  Thos.  Stocks,  of  Greensboro. 

Hon.  Jas.  Hamilton  Couper,  of  Darien. 

Col.  Jas.  M.  Chambers,  of  Columbus. 

Maj.  Joel  Crawford,  of  Blakely. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
production  of  grapes  and  manufacture  of 
wine  in  the  United  States,  and  noticed 
elaborately  the  successful  experiment  of 
Mr.  Weller,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Mr. 
Longworib,  of  Cincinnati,  both  distin- 


guished vintners.  Many  valuable  hints 
and  statistics  upon  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  our  work  on  the  Industrial  Re- 
sources, &c.,  of  the  South  and  West 
Some  one  who  has  latel}r  been  on  a  visit 
to  Cincinnati  speaks  in  hifi^h  terms  of  Mr. 
Lonffworth^s  operations.  We  quote  his  re- 
marks entire. 

"The  sparkling  'Catawba,'  or  cham- 
pagne, is  now  maZehere  in  great  quanti- 
ties fifom  the  same  grape.  The  juice 
which  runs  from  the  mashed  grapes  be- 
fore pressure  is  reserved,  fermented  and 
ripened  with  great  care,  and  sweetened 
with  the  purest  rock  candy.  It  ripens 
ready  for  market  in  about  eighteen 
months.  Mr.  Nicholas  Longw8rtn  pro- 
duced accidentally  the  first  champa^e 
from  the  Catawba  grape  in  1842,  and  mi- 
mediately  erected  a  building  and  sent  to 
France  for  a  manufacturer  of  this  species 
of  wine.  This  year  a  hundred  thousand 
bottles  will  be  added  to  his  stock.  The 
sparkling  Catawba  possesses  a  delicious 
flavor,  and  is  regarded  by  manj  as  su- 
perior to  the  most  celebrated  imported 
champagne. 

"  A  variety  of  wines  are  made  from  the 
same  grape  by  keeping  separate  the 
'must'  extracted  by  the  difierent  pres- 
sings, and  a  rich,  claret-colored  wine  is 
produced  by  fermenting  in  the  skin, 
which  is  very  palatable  when  mellowea 
by  age.  But  the  common  practice  is  to 
put  all  the  must  together  m  the  same 
cask,  and  thus  the  whole  juice  and  flavor 
of  the  grape,  remains,  imparting  to  the 
wine  that  fine  grapy  aroma  which  has 
established  the  reputation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Catawba. 

"  The  ground  selected  for  a  vineyard  is 
usuallv  a  hill-side,  with  a  southern  aspect, 
thougn  the  vine  does  nearly  as  well  on 
an  eastern  or  western  exposure.  A  dry 
calcareous  loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  is 
the  soil  best  suited  to  the  culture.  Many 
small  vineyards  are  owned  by  Germans 
in  moderate  circumstances  and  afford 
profitable  employment  for  their  families. 
These  sell  their  wine  to  the  more  wealthy 
dealers,  who  sell  it  again  under  their  own 
label,  it  it  proves  of  good  quality. 

"  Mr.  Lon^orth's  wine  cellars  are  the 
most  capacious  that  have  yet  been 
erected-  being  105  feet  long,  an  average 
of  45  feet  in  width,  and  18  high.  The 
wine  of  each  vintage  is  kept  separate  in 
casks,  holding  from  2,000  to  5,500  sal- 
Ions  each.  Several  new  wine  cellars 
will  be  built  here  during  the  next  aeasoiL 
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"  GreMy  as  the  njanuiactore  of  native  i>^ 

wine  has  increased  durinff  the  last  few  Co«t  of  1,000  flbMp,  at  an  aTerafe  of  $1 15 

years,  the  supply  scarcely  keeps  up  with  cS^ofexiei^i^nor'cf^'iidii^vroT'rht 

the  increasing  demand.      All  the  still      year, ataoc mom 

wine  more  than  five  years  old  is  now  out  mtereBtoncapltal^atTpercwit ••      8?  <» 

of  market,  and  the  '  sparkling'  is  greedily  UrM?  00 

taken  off  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  market.  q^ 

The   prejudice   which  at   first    existed  By  3,000  ibi.  of  washed  wool,  at  «5c.  per  lb.    75000 

agamst  it  on  account  of  its  naitvuv  is  mst  By  increase— say  400  iambs,  at  79c 900  00 

disappearing,  and  many  wine  arinkers   0,^^^^^. ^{^i^^ 

WUl  use  no  Otner."  Deduct  expense  and  interest 487  00 

In  volume  Xiii.0fthe  Review,  the  sub-    Net  profits  on  capital  per  year..... $763  00 

veci  o{  sTieep  raising  3,Tid  wool  was  treated  And  this  is  only  a  capital  of  $1,250. 
DV  us  at  very  great  length;  and  from  the  We  have  made  no  charge  for  the  use  of 
attention  the  paper  has  everywhere  re-  land,  as  at  present  there  is  a  vast  ranse 
ceived,  we  cannot  question  it  has  been  for  ^ok  on  which  nobody  pays.  We 
effecting  much  good.  We  are  determined  have  supposed  that  the  wool-growingwas 
to  continue  the  subject  from  month  to  only  a  branch,  and  that  the  other  brancheg 
month,  and  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  paid  the  interest  for  any  investment  that 
experiences  of  our  friends.  Referring  to  might  be  made  for  a  house  and  the  other 
Texas  in  particular,  the  "  Wool  Grower''  necessary  fixtures.  To  form  it  success- 
enters  into  some  calculations,  &c.,  which  fully,  even  their  shelter  should  be  pre- 
are  worthy  of  being  preserved.  We  are  pared,  so  that  during  the  severe  storms  of 
free  to  confess  that  we  consider  Texas  rain  and  sleet  which  are  common  to  that 
without  a  rival  for  growing  wool,  unless  country,  the  sheep  should  be  kept  dry. 
there  is  something  better  in  New-Mexico,  Hie  sheep  are  very  sensitive  to  we^  and  a 
or  California.  The  sheep  now  there  can  cold  wet  storm  will  injure  them  very  8&> 
be  improved  at  much  less  cost  than  we  verely.  Such  sheds  need  not  be  very  ex- 
supposed  before  we  saw  the  wool.  By  pensive.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cold  as 
selectinn:  only  those  of  the  best  wool,  a  the  wet,  that  the  successful  flock  master 
grade  01  wool  will  be  produced  that  will  has  to  fipiard  against.  We  are  satisfied,how- 
bring,  if  properly  washed,  from  28c.  to  ever,  uiat  our  estimate  of  profits  is  quite 
32c.  per  lb.,  averaging  about  30c.  in  this  too  low.  But  allowing  that  it  is  a  fair  one, 
market.  The  fleeces  are  clean  and  light^  what  business  can  any  man  follow  in  that 
when  washed,  and  make  a  desirable  kind  state  or  here  that  wili  compare  with  it? 
of  wool,  which  is  largely  sought  for  by  There  is  a  very  curious  table  made  by 
the  manufacturers.  There  were  some  Mr.  Gray,  of  San  Antonio.  He  shows 
fleeces  which  could  hardly  be  called  that  on  a  sheep  farm  with  500  ewes  at  the 
wool.  They  were  fi-om  some  of  the  old  commencement^  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
Mexican  sheep,  and  would  pass  for  goats'  the  gross  value  of  the  wool  sold  will  be 
hair  in  almost  any  market.  Still  a  cross  $67,800,  the  exnenses  will  have  been  $15,- 
upon  them  with  a  good  Merino  ram,  900.  Possible  loss,  $10,800,  leaving  a  nef 
would  produce  a  desirable  breed,  for  tiie  profit  of  $43,200,  while  the  whole  amount 
hair  would  disappear  in  the  croM  to  a  of  capital  at  the  commencement  is  put 
large  extent.  I^  however,  a  better  grade  down  at  only  $890.  We  think  the  table  er- 
of  sheep  are  plenty  and  cheap,  we  should  roneous,  however,  because  he  has  given 
prefer  them  at  even  a  higher  price,  be-  too  large  an  increase.  The  price  is  low, 
cause  the  wool  would  be  worth  at  least  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  wool  is 
lOo.  per  lb.  more,  which  would  make  a  also  low.  Still  the  business  can  be  made 
very  great  difference  in  the  profit.  Ac-  immensely  profitable,  and  we  shall  look 
cording  to  Mr.  Hill's  letter,  the  expense  for  a  large  increase  of  wool  from  that 
of  keeping  sheep  must  be  very  smaU.  In  region.  The  farmers  may  be  assured 
a  large  flock  it  could  not  exceed  15  cents  that  they  can  never  glut  the  market,  and 
per  head  for  the  whole  year,  but  suppose  they  may  depend  upon  a  rich  demand 
it  should  be  20  cents.  and  good  prices  for  ail  they  can  raise  for 

We  will  take  a  flock  of  1,000,  and  sup-  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.    We  would 

pose  them  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of  rather  take  our  chance  in  Texas  with  a 

xhe  wool  sent  to  us.    Let  us  see  what  flock  of  two  thousand  sheep  for  the  next 

can  be  done  by  a  prudent  flock  master,  ten  years,  than  in  the  richest  placers  yet 

The  account  would  be-—  found  in  California  for  making  money. 
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The  great  Fair,  which  was  held  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  last  October,  was  bril- 
liant in  erery  respect.  When  we  can 
lay  onr  hands  upon  the  reports  of  the 
committees,  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  no- 
tice them  at  length.  Mr.  Martyn.  a  gen- 
tleman connected  with  our  Beview, 
writes  ns  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  scarcely  a  word  to  say  of  the 
fair.  It  was  like  all  other  efforts  of  the 
same  kind.  Two  or  three  departments  of 
the  exhibition  were  highly  creditable. 
An  agreed  that  for  quality  and  quantity 
of  real  Chinese  chickens,  the  society  had 
much  need  to  be  hignly  gratified.  I 
doubt  whether  any  northern  exhibition 
ever  excelled  the  one  in  that  department. 
The  quantity  of  stock  was  considerable, 
numbering  some  fine  specimens  of 
DevoDs  and  other  imported  oreeds.  Two 
or  three  fine  Canadian  studs  excited 
much  admiration. 

^The  stock  of  mules  was  fine,  some  of 


them  being  the  handsomest  I  have  ever 
seen. 

"  Colonel  Summer,  of  South  Carolina, 
exhibited  a  Thibet  sneep,  which  was  of 
couree  a  great  curiosity.  He  also  de- 
livered the  address,  which  was  hand- 
somely written,  well  delivered,  and,  wKJh 
perhaps  one  exception,  was  highly  ap- 
preciated by  all  woo  had  the  pleasure  <^ 
Hearing  it. 

'4  regretted  to  see  so  meagre  an  assort- 
ment of  farming  and  other  mechanical 
implements — that  entire  department^ 
both  in  its  higher  and  lower  branches, 
was  extremely  deficient.  In  the  fine 
arts,  a  few  copies  of  landscapes  and  a 
few  miserably-executed  portraits  made 
up  the  supply.  The  floral  department 
was  crediUible.  The  fruit  department^ 
with  the  exception  of  apples,  and  one  or 
two  specimens  of  pears,  was  slim  enough. 
The  receipts  were  about  34,000.^' 


^«^>/WV>rf%/V^^/^^^Ai/>/V^V^     •* 
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ART.    XI.-OOMMEROIAL    PROQRE88-HOME    AND    FOREIGN. 

COXMKKCI  or  rSANOK,  1846   to    1851 — OONSUMPTION  op   coal  BT  8IA   tTKAMKBS— FINAHCBt 
Aim  FOREIGN  TBAOK  OF    GREAT  BRITAIN,  ETC. 


The  imports  and  exports  of  France, 
according  to  the  official  values  of  1826, 
have  been  for  six  years  as  follows,  in 
francs: 

IMFORTS  AND  SXPOSTB  OF  FRANOV. 

OXMBKAL  COMMERCE. 
Jmfortm.  Rrporta.  TotaL 

19M l,tS7,000,000.  .1,180,000,000. .  3,437,000.000 

1817 l,M7,000,000..l;271,000,000.. 3,(114.000,000 

1S48 803,000,000. .  1,153.000,000.  .3,015,000,000 

180 1,143,000,000.  .1,433,000,000.  .3,565,000,000 

1850 1,174,000,000..  1,531,000,000.. 3,705,000,000 

1851 1,158,000,000..1,080,000,000..3,787,000,000 

'SPECIAL  COMMERCE. 
Inpwta.  Xxpotta.  Told. 

1846 r:     c    - 

1847 flT6,00O,O06. .  811 ,000,000. .  1 ,867,000,000 

1848 556,000,000..  834,000,000..  1,390,000,000 

1849 780,000,000.  .1,033,000,000..  1,813,000,000 

1850 781,000,000.  .1,133,000,000. .  1,904,000,000 

1851 781,000,000. .  i;»9,000,000.  .3,030,000,000 

By  this  return,  which  shows  the  whole 
inward  and  outward  commerce  of  France 
according  to  ofiicial  valuation  fixed  in 
1826,  and  which  therefore  represent 
relative  Quantities  rather  than  values,  it 
appears  that  the  revolution  gave  a  great 
cneck  to  the  importations,  but  accelerated 
the  exports.    The  special  trade,  or  that 


which  embraces  imports  for  French  con- 
sumption and  exports  of  French  articles 
only,  has  been,  it  appears,  more  power- 
fully affected  than  the  general  commerce. 
The  imports  declined  nearly  one-half  in 
the  year  of  revolution,  and  have  never 
recovered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
ports did  not  materially  decrease  in  that 
year,  and  have  since  increased  50  per 
cent.,  while  the  general  commerce  has 
increased  but  little.  The  general  con- 
sternation and  desire  to  sell  in  1847, 
accelerated  the  exports,  which  were 
further  impelled  bv  the  10  per  cent, 
bounty  on  exports  by  the  government 
The  proceeds  of  sales  were  generally 
hoarded  instead  of  being  invested  in  pro- 
duce for  manufacture  or  goods  for  con- 
sumption. The  transit  trade  across  Franca 
does  not  appear  to  have  recovered  so 
much.    It  was  as  follows : 

InyofU.  EipOTta.  Told. 

1847 367,000,000..  .380,000,000.... 647,000,000 

1848 606,000,000.... II»,000,^KK).... 685,000,000 

1851 377,000,000.. ..390,000,000. ...707,090,000 

This  result  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
interior  countries  oif  Europe  are  not  so  far 
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taranqtdllized  as  in  France,  for  the  resump-  a  list  of  78.    This  gentleman  puts  the 

tion  of  industry.  number  of  steamers  now  usmg  anthracite 

in  whole  or  in  part,  that  did  not  use  it  ia 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  an  article  1850,  at  46.    He  olaces  the  average  daily 

upon  the  coal  trade,  furnishes  the  follow-  consumption  of  these  46  at  11  tons,   or 

ing  information  relative  to  the  consump-  506  tons  daily  for  all.     We  will  suppose, 

tion  of  coal  by  sea-going  steamers :  then,  that,  viz. :  30  of  these  use  wholly 

New-York  being  the  great  centre  of  anthracite,  16  half  only  of  anthracite  j 

coal    consumption,    inqmry   has    been  that  their  steaming  time  is  265  days  in 

directed  to  that  city,  with  the  view  of  the  year.    This  would  give  us  for  one 

ascertaining  the  amount  of  anthracite  year,  viz. :  30  steamers,  consuming  each 

consumed  by  steamship,  which  have  so  11  tons  for  265  days,  and  16  steamers 

largely  multiplied  witmn  the  last  year  or  burning  5k  tons  for  265  days,  making  an 

two.     A  gentleman  of  much  experience  aggregate  consumption  of  110,770  tons, 

in  the  c^  business,  who  has  spent  a  as  the  greatest  possible  increase  from 

week  at  New- York,  pursuing  the  inquiry,  this  source.    If  we  even  put  the  working 

has  left  with  us  his  rough  notes  of  facts  days  at  285,  and  the  daily  consumption  bz 

and  observations,  from  which  we  leam  15  tons,  it  would  give  but  162,500  tons, 

that  the  whole  number  of  steamships  The  whole  consumption  of  anthracite  in 

Inlying  to  and  from  all  ports  in  the  United  sea-going  steamers,  December,  1851,  is 

Mates,  (including  American  steamships  estimated  by  another  gentleman,  intelli- 

in  the  Pacific^  but«xclading  navy  steam-  gent  in  coal  statistics,  at  822  tons  per 

ships,  about  sixteen  of  all  sizes,)  does  not  diem,  working  time,  say  218,000  tons, 

exceed  80.    River  and  Sound  steamboats  The  largest  fi^es  are  too  small  to  aid  us 

are  not  counted.    The  United  States  coast  much  in  accounting  for  the  1,200,000  tons 

steamers,  including  Chagres,  &c,  all  use  extra  mining  product  of  1851.    We  have 

anthracite.    Those  on  the  Pacific  use  all  said  nothing  of  river  steamers;  only  of 

sorts  of  fuel,  according  to  the  cost.     The  sea-going  craft, 
four  Collins    steamers    take    anthracite 

iLackawana  and  Pittston)  out,  and  Welsh,  The  revenue  returns  of  Great  Britain, 
)ituminous  back.  The  seven  Cunarders  says  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  exhibit  a 
take  Cumberland  coal  out^  and  return  singular  anomaly  in  legislation,  and  de- 
with  Welsh  bituminous.  The  four  Bremen  monstrates  the  mequaEties  of  taxation, 
and  Havre  steamers  use  bituminous,  but  especially  in  reference  to  the  poorer 
the  Franklin  (Havre)  tries  anthracite  this  classes  of  people.  Property,  with  us  in 
voyage,  to  test  it  against  Cumberland.  the  Unitea  State^  bears  the  burden  of 
The  Nicaragua  Company  has  just  con-  taxation,  and  contributes  mainly  to  the 
tracted  for  supplies  of  Schuylkill  coal  to  support  of  the  state  governments ;  while, 
be  delivered  this  winter  at  Havana,  witn  our  trans-Atlantic  friends,  the  poor 
Nicaragua,  East  Coast  in  St.  Juan,  Pa-  man  contributes  disproportionately  to  the 
cific.  and  Acapulco.  The  steamers  that  government  revenues,  although  ms  labor 
touch  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  have  con-  is  not  so  liberally  compensated  as  it  is 
tractad  for  10,000  tons  of  Heilner  and  here.  The  heads  of  taxation  in  Great 
Beckworth,  to  be  delivered  at  Jamaica  Britain,  which  draw  so  heavily  upon  the 
this  winter.  All  steamers  touching  at  poorer  classes,  are  tea,  conee,  sugar, 
New-Orleans  take  in  Pittsburgh  coal  molasses,  tobacco,  and  malt.  We  con^ 
therCj  because  of  its  cheapness;  but  dense  the  table  of  Annual  Revenue  for 
those  running  to  Richmond,  Va.,  take  in  at  the  year  ending  Sept  5,  1852.  with  van- 
New- York  anthracite  for  out  and  return,  ous  subjects  of  taxation  for  tnat  period : 

From  the  alphabetical  register  of  the  j^^j     i»035,ooo 

insurance  companies  of  New-York,  a  list  Hops '.'.".' .'  .'.".'.'.'.'/.*. V.V. !  * '.  *. '. '.  \    Uas'.ooo 

of  steamers  of  all  kinds  has  been  ob-   su«ar  and  Molasses 5'900'SSo 

tained.  from  which  the  following  record  coffee.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.*.* ."."llli!  111111    '444',ooo 

of  the  Duild  of  steamships  that  affect  our  Tobacco  and  snair. 4,4fl6,ooo 

inquiry  is  gathered,  viz:  ^P Jf^!^£2iA7i,ooo 

Inim     1847     1848     1849     1850     1851     Total.    ^\^^ f'SJ'SJ 

t     _4  11         10         98         13  W    Wine HAJ'So 

A4d<'imardsteamsbips  not  entered,  7    ^J™; SSJ'OOO 

Whole  number  of  sea-going  sterner.,          ^i  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  HafWell,  U.  S.  Engineer,  fiimishes    Total  Customs  and  Excise £37,597,000 
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i»,5»9,000 

I  Tax irM4S,goo 

WtadowTax 1,044,800 

Olber  amessed  Taxes 1,702,200 

8.780,900 

Property  and  loeome  Tax 5,440,000 

Poat-office 2,422,100 

Crown  Lands 353,000 

Other  ordinary  revenue 703,000 

Total  revenike  (br  tlie  year jC56,834,0O0 

It  will  thus  lie  seen  that  the  articles 
which  enter  so  generally  into  consump- 
tioii  among  the  laboring  classes,  pay  over 
£21,000,000  sterling,  or  full  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Malt  liquors  form  the 
prominent  beverage  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  although  tobacco  has  been  hereto- 
fore enumerated  among  the  luxuries  of 
the  people  of  Europe,  yet  it  is  essentially, 
amon^  the  English,  an  article  of  con- 
sumption among  their  poor.  The  Lon- 
don Quarterly  remarks :  "  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  very  largely  the  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  depends  on  what  goes  into 
the  mouth.  *  »  »  The  duties  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-one  millions  are 
levied  upon  articles  of  universal  oon- 
sum^ion  in  England.  All  but  a  mere 
fracuon  of  this  may  be  in  some  sort  re- 
ffarded  as  voluntary  taxation,  so  far  as 
tne  consumers  are  concerned." 

But  the  most  striking  feature  to  us,  of 


the  whole  exhibit^  is  the  severe  taxation 
upon  one  article  of  American  manufiEic- 
ture,  to  the  extent  of  £4,466,000,  or 
$22,300,000  annually.  Instead  of  taxing 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
kingdom,  and  tne  indiviaual  incomes,  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  cover  largely  the 
expenditures  of  the  nation,  those  articles 
are  taxed  heavily  which  enter  into  the 
daHy  consumption  of  the  lower  classes. 

Tne  following  returns  are  interesting 
to  our  American  readers,  because  the  in- 
crease of  American  shipping  during  the 
years  1850,  '51,  '52,  employed  in  the 
English  foreign  trade,  is  shown  to  be  fully 
33  per  cent. — ^while  that  of  the  British 
shipping  increased  very  slightly,  and  that 
of  France  actually  decreased. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  United 
States  m  the  English  foreign  trade,  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  tables;  wnile 
the  diminished  trade  with  France,  Swe- 
den, the  German  States,  Spain,  Portugal, 
&c.,  is  clearly  shown. 

During  the  eig-ht  months,  ending  30th 
September,  the  importation  of  the  last 
three  years  of  tobacco  (unmanufactured) 
into  Great  Britain,  was  as  follows : 

8Monttui,  1850 18,100/)00  lbs. 

8       "        1851 18,157,000" 

8       "       1852 18,553,000   " 


VESSELS  SMPLDTED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  Account  of  the  NwnUr  and  Tonnage  of  Ve$9eUf  distinguisking  the  Coitntrie$  to  whiek  they  helongtd^ 
vibffA  Entered  Inwarda^  and  Cleared  Outwards,  in  the  Eight  Months  ending  &th  September,  1852,  com' 
pared  with  the  Entries  and  Clearances  in  the  corresponding  Periods  of  the  Years  1850  and  1851,  stated 
eaciusively  of  Vessels  m  BaUasty  and  of  those  employed  in  the  Coasting  Tradcj  of  the  Trade  bettpten 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

pSntered  Inwarda.—Elglit  Honthe  ended  5tb  September.] 


Cwhka  to  wlikb  \h»  YessOs 

WlOQf*d. 

VtHutd  Kingdom  end 

dependeacies , 

R«esia 

Sveden 

Norvay 

Denmark 


SUpi. 


ShIfN. 


ToBMft. 


OUMrGerroan  Sutee.... 

HiAand 

BHgmm 

Fiance 

Spain 

Pofto^ 

Italian  States 

Other  Eoropean  States.. 

ITttited  States  of  AmeHea 

Other  States  tn  America, 

Africa  or  Asia 


11,078 9,538,361 12,S00 9,753,315 10,098 9,679,096 

912 50,720 282 78,413 202 60,922 

953 87,009 393 64,860 859 54,266 

797 130,131 1,104 916,255 1,282 230,806 

1,995 96,756 1,500 126,888 1,253 98,684 

689 137,033 076 904,934 698 150,529 

1,574 158,521 1,389 170,769 1,139 141,005 

914 81,837 810 88,120 849 88,150 

147 22,860 134 24,822 144..  

1,701 100,720 1,606 103,129 1,120 

92.  

72. 

198.. 

84. 

494.. 


14,069 117 18,943 103. 

7,207 57 7,102 29.. 

55,970 481 194,959 933. 

10,117 149 88,782 89 10,583 

382,349 679 543,369 054 556,264 


24,354 
62,508 
15,940 
3,936 
61,194 


».... 


1,497. 


1,907 S 1,300 

90,155 3,894,470 91,OT4 4,565,967 19,021 4,931,775 
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[Cleared  Outwards.— Elfht  Months  ended  5fh  September.] 

United  Klocdom  and 

dependenSies 18,575 8,779.341 1».<tt8 3,W«,i81 18,345 8,0a3,8(B 

RnsSi     183 45.7«9 195 54,060 157 44,708 

Sweden 846 S3.954 897 45,«8 315 49,407 

Norway     492 78,537 550 81,355 594 84,968 

Denmark 1,380 105,599 1,460 186,793 1,433 114,340 

PruMla 5M 107.694 693 131,235 631 129,211 

Other  German  States....  1,382 143,749 1,413 160,809 1,694 181,390 

HoUand 726 86,664 764 104.880 903 131,470 

BeUrtiim 146 94,577 130 25,553 185 30,704 

FrSce 1,755 144,819 1,689 139,840 1,656 134,22$ 

Spain 93 14,885 128 19,910 HI 16,890 

Portusal    87 4,466 38 5,495 32 3,960 

Italian  States 817 62,140 414 114,759 203 54,300 

Other  European  States...       49 13,779 123 33,855 56 15,3H 

United  States  of  America     499 397,197 645 534,956 625 547,991 

Other  Sutes  in  Ameilca, 

AlhcaorAsia 5 1,470 5 1,361 4 1,480 

90,880 4,045,501 91,571 4,492,338 91,944 4,634^4 


ART.  XII.-INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

IMPROTBirSNTS   AT  WILMINOTOIf,  N.    C. WILMINGTON  AND    RALEIGH   ROAD— TBXAN   RAIL-ROAD 

■Y8TBM — MEMPHIS  AND  LOUI8TILLB  RAIL-ROAD CCONOMT  07  RAIL-ROADS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

OTHER    TRANSPORTATION — RAIL-ROAD      AT   CHIOAOO — ST.    LOUIS     RAIL-ROAD    CONTENTION 

TCNNB9SBB    IMPROTEMENTS — RAIL-ROAD    STATISTICS   OP  THE   WEST  AND   NORTHWEST CAR 

THERE  BE  TOO  MANY  OUTLETS  POR  THE  TRADE  OP  THE  WEStI COMPETITION  OP    L0UI8TILLB 

WITH  NEW-ORLEANS  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

Passing  through  WUndngUm,  N.  C,  a  suggested,  and  which  we  noticed  in  a 
few  days  a^,  we  learned  from  Gen.   previous  number. 

McRae,  President  of  the  Rail-road  Com-  The  WilrrUngion  and  Bakigh  Boctd 
pany,  that  a  line  of  stages  would  soon  be  shows  a  gross  total  of  receipts  for  the  year 
put  on,  so  as  to  secure  the  connection  of  ending  30th  September,  1852,  of  $510,038. 
Wilmington  with  the  Manchester  road,  Gross  expenditures,  $325,909.  Leaving 
as  far  as  completed,  and  enable  passen-  a  profit  ol  $184,128,  or  deducting  interest 
gers  to  avoid  the  sea  steamers  from  account^  of  $115,898.  A  dividend  of  six 
Charleston,  which  have  been  always  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  12th  Novem- 
such  a  drawback  upon  this  route.    The  ber. 

arrangement  will  shorten  the  line  of  The  people  of  jTbxos  are  actively  dis- 
traveland  ^eatly  promote  its  comforts.  cussing  the  propriety  of  an  early  con- 
In  Wilmington  one  cannot  but  be  sur-  struction  of  the  Red  River  and  Galveston 
pnsed  with  the  evidences  of  progress  and  road,  in  which  it  is  expected  they  will 
miproveraent  which  meet  him  upon  every  have  the  sympathies  of  New- York,  as  in 
hand,  and  the  rail-roads  which  are  cen-  this  manner  trade  will  be  abstracted  from 
tering  at  her  door  indicate  a  still  brighter  New-Orleans  in  &vor  of  that  city.  We 
future.  Handsome  residences  are  multi-  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
pi  ving — large  stores,  extensive  mills,  and  of  Galveston,  in  which  he  recommends 
what  is  of  much  consequence,  the  in-  a  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  by  tlie 
habitants  have  acquired  great  confidence  legislature  of  the  state,  which  meets  in 
in  the  health  of  the  place  during  tiie  sum-  January.  The  suggestions  of  iids  letter 
mer  season.  are  criticised  in  a  fetter  by  Mr.  Hartley, 

If  Chariesion  would  protect  herself  ef-  also  before  u^  who  thinks  that  the  dona* 
fectually  from  the  danger  of  being  thrown  tions  of  land  recommended  should  be 
ontof  the  line  of  communication  between  made  to  the  counties;  that  the  bondf 
the  North  and  the  South,  she  must  speedi-  should  be  issued  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
ly  enter  upon  the  construction  of  the  than  10  per  cent,  etc.  etc.  But  to  Mr. 
roads  whicn  some  of  her  citizens  have  Lincoln's  views,  viz : 
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''  Hare  the  le^latore  at  the  nesrt^  ses- 
aon  pass  a  law  increasing  her  donation, 
and  giving  to  all  rail-roa3s  sixteen  sec- 
tioiis  of  land  per  mile,  to  each  five  miles 
o£  rail-road  that  is  actaally  properly 
made,  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  with 
such  restrictions  as  will  prevent  corpora- 
tion! from  over-charging  <m  freights  and 
passengers. 

^  Also,  a  law  authorizing  counties,  cities, 
towns,  &c.,  upon  a  majority  of  the  tax 
payers  voting  for  the  same,  to  issue  ten 
per  cent,  bonds,  and  laying  a  tax  to  pro- 
vide for  the  interest  thereon,  to  such  com- 
panies as  are  designated  at  the  time,  the 
companies  paying  for  the  bonds  in  their 
stock;  no  county  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
oomnany  until  they  have  actually  fin- 
iriied  the  road  to  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
ties so  doing,  or  to  such  other  points  as 
tbe  majority  of  the  voters  shsdl  desig- 


''The  rail-roads  receiving  ihe  bonds 
and  guaranteeing  the  principal  and  in- 
terest thereon,  (which  will  make  them 
almndantly  safe,)  can  negociate  nortii 
for  means  to  bmld  the  roads  beyond  a 
daubtj  particularly  now,  when  New- 
Tork  is  awake  to  the  importance  to  her 
rf  the  rail-road  from  Red  River  to  Gal- 
veston Bay,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
trade,  now  going  to  New-Orleans  by  way 
of  Red  River,  that  will  be  drawn  oflF  that 
loote,  and  be  thrown  into  New- York  city 
by  way  of  Galveston. 

"Also,  the  bonds  being  issued  direct 
by  the  counties,  and  the  people  of  the 
counties  receivmg  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate benefit  therefrom,  the  fear  of  re- 
pudiation will  never  arise  in  the  minds 
of  the  capitalists  at  the  North  or  in  Eu- 
rope. The  rail-roads  also  being  bound 
for  their  redemption^  and  the  counties 
having  directly  received  an  equivalent 
not  only  in  benefit  from  rail-roads,  but 
stock  for  their  bonds,  which  stock  with- 
out any  additional  aid  will  be  of  suffi- 
eient  value  to  pay  off  the  bonds,  with 
every  prospect  of  doing  more,  will  give 
such  confidence  that  I  can  see  no  rea- 
iOD  why  the  road  will  not  be  put  under 
ahnoat  immediate  contract. 

"  Any  attempt  to  force  a  county,  one 
ie  two  hundred  miles  from  any  nublic 
improvement^  to  pay  a  tax  for  sucn  pur- 
poses, is  not  democraUCj  not  equalizing 
lenefUsL  though  it  may  ImrdenSj  and  win 
tmver  oe  submitted  to  by  Tkdans ;  it  is 
anouj^h  that  they  give  a  share  of  the 
pol^o  lands  for  such  purposes." 

A  nil-ioad  meeting  nas  been  lately 


held  in  Memphisj  in  which  a  large  num« 
ber  of  leading  citizens  took  part  The 
following  resolutions  were  reported  by 
Robinson  Topp^  Esq. : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting — and  we  believe  of  the  entire 
population  of  Memphis—that  a  direct 
mu-road  route  from  Memphis  through 
the  counties  of  Shelby,  Tipton,  Haywood, 
Gibson  and  Henry,  in  West  Tennessee-^ 
thence  by  the  nearest  and  best  route  to 
Bowling  Green  and  Louisville,  is  a  pn^ 
ject  of  hiffh  magnitude,  not  alone  to  the 
counties  throueh  which  it  may  pass,  but 
to  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley. 

Resohedy  That  we  nail  with  joy  the 
energetic  movements  now  being  made 
in  tte  counties  of  De  Soto,  Panola^  Yallo* 
busha,  and  Tallahatchie,  Mississijjpi,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road 
from  this  place  towards  Grenada,  or  Can- 
ton, Mississippi. 

Resolved,  Tnat  we  regard  the  last-men- 
tioned roa4  as  a  link,  and  an  important 
one,  in  the  great  chain  of  rail-roads,  which 
must  ere  long  be  made  from  Louisvillei 
through  Memphis  to  New-Orleans,  ana 
likewise  from  St.  Louis  to  New-Or- 
leans. 

Resolved^  That  we  feel  deeply  concem- 
ed  in  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
road  through  Mississippi,  and  that  the 
President  of  this  meetmj^  appoint  a  dele- 

fation  to  the  Rail-road  Convention,  to  be 
eld  at  Hernando,  on  the  29th  inst.,  with 
a  very  earnest  request  that  they  will  at- 
tend, and  assure  their  brethren  m  Mis- 
sissippi that  they  are  identified  with  them 
in  interest,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Mem- 
phis and  Shelby  county  will  do  their  part 
towards  promoting  the  construction  of 
said  road. 

We  published  some  time  ago  a  very 
able  article  by  Mr.  Hewson,  of  Tennessee, 
illustrated  by  a  diagram,  showing  the 
value  imparted  to  lands  by  rail-road  m- 
provement  at  all  distances.  We  have 
since  seen  an  article  in  the  Rail-Road 
Journal  carrying  out  the  subject  in  more 
detail 

It  is  well  known,  says  the  Rai]-Road 
Journal,  that  upon  the  ordinary  high- 
ways the  economical  limit  to  transporta- 
tion is  confined  within  a  comparatively 
few  miles,  depending  of  course  upon  the 
kind  of  freight  and  character  of  the  roads. 
Upon  the  average  of  such  ways,  cost  of 
transportation  is  not  far  from  fifteen  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  sufficiently  correct  estimate 
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for  an  average  of  the  conntry.  Estimat-  It  will  be  seen  that  the  valtte  of  lands 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  wheat  are  affected  by  rail- roads  in  the  same 
at  $1.50  per  bushel,  and  com  at  75  cents^  ratio  as  their  products.  For  instance: 
and  that  33  bushels  of  each  are  equal  to  lands  lying  upon  a  navigable  water 
a  ton.  the  value  of  the  former  would  be  course,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
e(^ual  to  its  cost  of  transportation  for  330  market,  may  be  worth  for  the  culture  of 
miles,  and  the  latter  165  miles.  At  these  wheat  $100.  Let  the  average  crop  be  e»- 
respective  distances  from  market,  neither  timated  at  twenty-two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
of  the  above  articles  would  have  any  valued  at  $33,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation 
commercial  value,  with  only  a  common  at  $15,  this  would  leave  $18  per  acre  as 
earth  road  as  an  avenue  to  market  the  net  profit.    This  quantity  of  wheat 

But  we  find  that  we  can  move  proper-  (two-thirds  of  a  ton,)  could  be  transportea 
ty  upon  rail-roads  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  per  280  miles  at  a  cost  of  cme  cent  per  mile, 
ton  per  mile,  or  for  one-tenth  the  cost  or  $3.30,  which  would  leave  $14.70  as 
upon  the  ordinary  road.  These  works  the  net  profit  of  land  at  that  distence 
thee  fore  extend  the  economic  limit  of  from  a  market,  when  connected  with  it 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  above  arti-  by  a  rail-road.  The  talue  of  the  land, 
cles  to  3,300,  and  1,650  miles  respective-  therefore,  admitting  the  quality  to  be  the 
ly.  At  the  limit  of  the  economical  same  in  both  cases,  would  bear  the  same 
movement  of  these  articles  upon  the  ratio  to  the  assumed  value  of  $100,  as  the 
common  highway,  by  the  use  of  rail- roads,  value  of  its  products^  $14.70,  does  to  $18, 
wheat  would  be  worth  $44.50,  and  corn  or  $82 per  acre:  which  is  an  actual  crea- 
$22.27,  which  sum  respectively  would  tionof  value  to  tnat  amount^  assuming  the 
represent  the  actual  increase  of  value  correctness  of  the  premises.  The  same 
created  by  the  inte  rposition  of  such  a  work,  calculation  may  of  course  be  applied  with 

The  following  table  will  show  the  equal  force  to  any  kind  and  species  of 
amount  saved  per  ton  by  trans^rtation  by  property. 

rail-road,  over  the  ordinary  highways  of      The  followinff  rail-roads  it  is  said  are 
the  country.  all  aiming  in  me  direction  of  Chicago: 


Table,  shovtng  tkeyaiue  of  a  ton  of  wheat  and  Bo«oii,  tIe  Albany,  Niagara,  Detroit WOO 

one  of  com,  at  gtven  potnU  from  market,  as    New-York,  tU  Dunkirk,  Toledo goO 

affected  by  coel  of  trantportatum  by  railroad,    Pblladelpbta.  via  Pittobnrgb,  Fort  Wajne 800 

and  over  the  ordinary  road :  Baltimore,  ria  WbeeUng,  Columbna 790 

Norfolk,  Yia  Cincinnati  and  Cblcago 000 


TnmpviiHAoa              i^tSaHn  Cbarleston  and  Sarannah,  via  LouisviUe  and  In- 

hj  Ridl-iMd.  highwIZ  dianapolis,  Nartiville  and  Evansville 1000 

Whairt.       Cora.        WhMt       Cora.     Mobile,  via  Cairo OOO 

Valne  at  market    t4g  50     ft9l  7&  Aio  <ut     m^  "k  ^^  Loute,  Alton,  Springfield  and  Bloomington.  ..350 

.o"X'""'!!!;.%'  «;::•«  M:;:*g  ^::f^  i|  gSik7.IS.d"pS™1nd?oii« SX 

80  40  90       24  45       4A  vi       oi  ?«    Rock  iBland,  Fern  and  Jolict 900 

M 4oS*'  MftD      'Son     ■  ftiiJ    Dnbuqne,  Galena  and  Cbicaip 900 

40 49  W*"94  15*  "43  50**"l8W    Dlinoia  and  Wiw^naln  via  Fond  du  Lac  to  Lake 

SI:::::::::;::::::S S::::S S'-'i? S--}? ??  i^I^ MiiWanieeand Gr^inBa^;:::::::  SS 

70 48  45....9«70....30  00..;.14  95  ^HT 

80  48  30... .53  55.. ..37  50  ...12  75  ^^^ 

iS::::::::::::::.l8oo:;::gS---3J5o-- "  ?5  ^"  to  be  in  operation  probably  in  three 

110 .47  85.... 93  10. '..".33  00! .'.".*  8  25    J'^ars. 

}^ 47  55"*'mm""3ooo  "*'  *  ^*       ^®  convcntion  which  was  proposod  to 

uq.'.'.'.'.\\\\\.'.'.'Zai  4o!.'*."92  65!1.*.'98  5o!'"  3  75   ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Louis  for  the  construction 
iw .4«S5....99  56.';!!97  oo.!!l  9  25  of  9,  roil-rood from  the  Gulf  to  Minnesota, 

r?S::::::::::::::::SJS-:i^"iJSt-    'I  ^^^ *Jyteic!,  150 delegates beinglprei 

180 46  80.... 92  05.!!  99  50.'.'*  -_  ©nt    The  Hon.  Thomas  Benton  and  Mr. 

^ 46m' "ww'Sm  ■••  ""  ^^^^^^  ^^7^^  ^^  St.  Louis,  delivered 

910.'  .* .  ."  '..''m  35! '. ;  !9i  60  .  *.li8  00"    '  Z  addresses.    Among  the  resolutions  passed 

»o .46  90. . . .91  45.." '.'16  50.'*.*.'  —  we  note  the  following : 

So;;::::::::::.::«w  "li^S—ltSo""  z    ^'•*^  That  the  inSviduai  and  social  in- 

950 «45  76!.'."9i  oo!!!!i9  oo'.!!!  -.  terestsof  the  inhabitants  west  of  the  Mis- 

J5J if  45""2?^   ••**'S"*  -  *^^W  River,  imperatively  demand  the 

980.'.'.'.*.*.';!.'.'.'.'.'.';;45  30*."!90  55""  7  50     *  Z  Construction  of  a  rail-Toad  from  the  city  of 

2J 45  15. ...90  40.!!.  6oo!!!!  —  New-Orleans  to  a  central  eligible  point 

J?o:::.;; -tiS*  "SJo' •  IS—  ~  ^"^  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  in  the  di- 

ISO "44  7o!'.".*i9  95!!  "  i5o"*  Z  roction  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 

^ -44  M.... 19  80....      0!!!!  -  with  a  branch  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  J 
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said  road*  to  pass  by  the  capital  of  the  on  by  our  people— the  one  we  have  men- 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  Iron  Mountain  and  tioaed  and  the  one  from  Selma — ^will  pen- 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Mis-  etrate  the  rich  regions  of  Northern  Mis- 
souri, and  Uie  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  sissippi,  North  Alabama,  Tennessee  and 
River,  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Kentucky,  before  the  New-Orleans  and 

Suxmd^  That  a  rail-way  thus  uniting  Nashville  road  can  be  pushed  to  those 
the  fertile  valleys  and  productive  prairies  quarters.  This  will  give  us  a  decided 
of  the  extreme  northern  territory  of  the  advantage  in  securing  the  trade."  . 
United  States  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  is  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hewson  for  a 
eminently  national  in  its  character,  and,  copy  of  his  valuable  letter  to  the  Legisla- 
therefore,  justly  entitled  to  assistance  from  ture  of  Tennessee,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
the  general  government.  improvement  of  that  state.    In  the  ex- 

Third,  That  the  act  of  Conffress  grant-  tract  which  follows  he  marks  out  the 
ine  public  lands  in  aid  of  the  Illinois  Cen-  centres  of  industry  there  : 
tr3  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Hail-roads,  "The  industrial  geography  of  Tennes- 
ffives  additional  strength  to  the  claims  of  see  is  marked  very  distinctly ;  the  bread- 
3ie  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  stuff  region  centering  at  Nashville,  the 
similar  grant  in  aid  of  the  Mississippi  cotton  refirion  at  Memphis ;  the  great  Illi- 
Valley  Rail-road ;  for  it  would  be  unjust  nois  coal  basin  runmng  down  into  the 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  refuse  assist-  western  section  of  the  state,  while  the 
ance  to  establishing  commercial  facilities  whole  extent  of  Eastern  Tennessee  is 
on  this,  after  doing  so  much  to  encouraj^e  traversed  in  a  north  and  south  direction 
similar  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  by  the  great  Apalachian  coal  measures. 
river.  Tliese  few  facts  define  clearly  the  trade- 

^aeUiy  That  the  meeting  of  this  conven-  centres  of  the  state,  and  also  the  system 
tion  afiords  a  proper  occasion  for  those  of  of  roads  by  which  those  trade-centres 
whom  it  is  composed  to  urge  upon  Con-  may  be  drawn  together  in  the  best  man- 
gress  the  necessity  of  adopting  immediate  ner  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  varied 
measures  in  view  of  the  certain  and  production.  In  the  west  the  manufactur- 
speedy  construction  of  the  Great  Central  mg  interests  of  Tennessee  are  seated  at 
racifiic  Rail-road — a  grand  national  pro-  the  nearest  edge  of  the  coal-fields  to  the 
jeet  calculated  to  unite  the  interests  and  corn  of  Nashvule,  and  the  cotton  of  Mem- 
advance  the  prosperity  of  every  part  of  phis ;  in  the  east  the  manufecturing  in- 
the  republic  ]  and  secure  by  the  shortest  terests  of  the  state  are  situated  at  that 
and  most  economical  route,  upon  our  own  point  of  the  Apalachian  coal-fields,  which 
soil  and  through  the  heart  of  our  own  tie  most  convenient  to  the  supplies  of 
coun^,  safe  and  uninterrupted  commu-  both  provisions  and  cotton  from  Nash- 
nication  between  its  distant  borders  on  ville." 

the  shores  of  the  two  great  oceans, — a  The  raH-roads  at  present  projected  in 
project  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  the  West  reach  ten  thousand  miles,  two 
live  and  of  the  American  people,  who  thousand  of  which  are  nearly  completed. 
would  speedily  accomplish  this  glorious  It  is  said  that  Pennsylvania,  Central,  and 
enterprise,  if  sectional  jealousy  and  con-  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads  will  be  fed 
flioting  interests  could  be  reconciled,  and  by  the  following  western  roads  : 
the  national  mind  concentrated  upon  its 
achievement.  IN  western  Pennsylvania. 

Congratulating  the  South  upon  the  pro-   The  Hempfleld  road,  Orenburg  to  vnieellng. . .     78 
gress  of  this  raH-road  spirit,  the  Mobile    Pennsylrania  and  OIUo  road  from  Pittsburgh, 

AdvertiBer  remarks:    "Our  own  great  Y^^t^i^'^ii,^^^^^'^^'  —  ^^^^^  g 

enterprise,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  _ 

has  no  doubt  had  a  great  influence  in  Total  in  Pemwylvania IW 

awakening  this  spirit.    It  certainly  was 

the  main  impulse  which  started  New-  ^  omo. 

Orleans  from  her  lethargic  slumbers,  and  Th«  Ohio  and  Ponnsylrania  state  line  to  Crest- 

caujwdherto  enter  into  the  competition  ci"^.ii«dH\uiiiiw;::;;.:::::.:::::::::  w 

forthe  trade  of  central  Mississippi  and  coiombiM and wheeiii^ 180 

the  Tennessee   Valley.     As  matters   are    Cincinnati,  CircleTiUe,  and  Zanesville 190 

nowprogrewin&weliTeunqnestionably  ^Sl^irli'^iSSl"'".!!''^''^!':::::::::  » 

the  advantage,  as  we  had  the  Start,  of  our  Cincinnati  and  Dayton oo 

nammoth  nval.    Tte  two  «eat  enterj  gi"tlro1;.5rlSrb1>i^lJlXnV^^^  m 

pnses,  which  are  being  rapidly  earned  Dayton  and  Vvestem M 
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BeUefimtaine  and  Indlanmpolic 118 

Ohio  and  Indimna^  CresUlne  to  state  line 113 

Greenville  and  Miami 90 

Eaton  and  Hamilton 97 

Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis 32 

Springfield  and  Columbus 35 

Total  in  Ohio ..I,5a4 

IN  INDIANA. 

The  Indianapolis  and  Lawrencebnrgh 90 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefbntaine 83 

Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute 79 

LaiUyette  and  Indianapolis 70 

Central  Indiana.  Dayton  to  Indianapolis 72 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 86 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis J  63 

Hamilton  and  New  Castle 40 

New  CasUe,  Logansport  and  Chicago    174 

Ohio  and  Indiana,  sute  line  to  Fort  Wayne 18 

Shelbyrille,  Knightstown  and  Muncietown 73 

Total  in  Indiana 641 

IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  Sangamon  and  Morgan S4 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 150 

Terre  Haute  and  Alton 160 

Terre  Haute  and  Springfield 150 

Total  in  lUinoia 514 

IN  MISSOURI. 
The  Pacific  Rail-road,  St.  Louis  to  Indepen- 
dence   300 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 800 

Total  in  Missouri 600 

IN  KENTUCKY  AND  TENNESSEE. 

About .'. 800 

RECAPITULATION. 

Western  Pennsylvania 157 

Ohio 1,524 

Indiana 041 

nilnois 514 

Missouri 600 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 800 

Total 4,536 

This  is  the  supewtnicture  of  the  two 
single  tracks  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. Depending  on  tne  New- York 
channel  there  will  be — 

IN  CANADA. 

The  Great  Western  Rail-road 870 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  Michigan  Central a«8 

Michigan  Southern 133 

Michigan  Southern  Branches 45 

Detroit  and  Pontine 85 

Total 431 

IN  OHIO. 

The  aevcland,  Painesrillc  and  Ashtabula 75 

Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 135 

Toledo,  Norwalk  and  Cleyeland 06 

lunction  Rail-road,  Cleveland  to  Maumee ISO 

Brie  and  Kalamazoo,  Toledo  to  Adrian 33 

Northern  Ohio,  Toledo  to  State  Line 70^ 

Total 589 

IN  INDUNA. 

The  Northern  Indiana 165 


IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  Galena  and  Chieego 188 

Aurora  Branch  and  Extension 60 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago 180 

Central  Military  Track 84 

Jonesville  and  Chicago 78 

LakeShore 40 

Total 574 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Lake  Shore *> 

Jonesville  and  Fond  du  Lac 00 

Milwankse  and  Mississippi 170 

Total 800 

RECAPITULATION. 

Canada 9J9 

Michigan 4J1 

ohir: j» 

Indiana ip 

niinois 574 

Wisconsin 300 

Total - 8,869 

This  is  the  extension  of  the  five  New- 
York  tracks.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  the  following  North  and  South  roads: 

IN  OHIO. 

Columbos  and  Lake  Erie,  Newark  to  Mansfield  641 

Mansfieldto  Sandusky <:  •  vv*  ,5? 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie,  Dayton  to  Sandusky  181 

Dayton  and  Michigan,  Dayton  to  Toledo 150 

Portsmouth  and  Chillicothe 45 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley,  Portsmouth  to  New- 
ark    J^ 

Total M3 

IN  INDIANA. 

Indianapolis  and  Peru TO 

New  Albany  and  Salem 346 

Jeflfersonville  and  Columbus 68 

EvansviUe  and  Vincennes 50 

Vincennes  and  Terre  Haute 56 

Fort  Wayne  and  Muncietown— 65 

Goshenand  Peru 65 

Toul 779 

IN  ILLINOIS. 

niinols  Central MO 

Springfield  and  Alton 78 

Fox  River  Rail-road 45 

Total 757 

RECAPITULATION. 

Ohio 52 

Indiana 787 

minois 757 

Total 2,087 

A  very  able  writer  in  the  Rail-road 
Journal,  discussing  the  inland  commeros 
of  ^  Mississippi,  silences  all  fear  of  ri- 
valry and  competition  in  rail-roads,  in 
showing  that,  do  the  best  we  can,  in  no 
event  can  transportation,  in  the  Jiext  tea 
years,  come  up  to  the  demands  of  pro- 
duction in  this  glorious  granary  of  the 
world^  called  the  "American  Valley.^ 
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The  views  of  the  writer  are  sound,  and  tntist  be  enlarged,  within  the  next  ten 
have  been  freauently  insisted  upon  by  us  years,  to  a  capacity  which  will  admit 
in  rail-road  addresses,  especially  in  an  ad-  boats  to  pass  drawing  six  feet  of  water, 
dress  at  the  Virginia  Inprovement  Con-  with  steam  for  a  propelling  power,  and 
▼ention  last  summer.    He  says :  stowage  for  2,000  bbls.  of  flour.    Freight 

''In  concluding  this  subject,  the  ques-  must  be  handled  by  steam,  and  transit 
tion  naturally  suggests  itself:  if  such  has  expedited  in  all  possible  ways  by  water, 
been  the  progress  of  our  inland  commerce  Rail- ways  will  feed  water  routes  with 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  what  is  to  be  freight  from  the  interior,  the  through 
its  future  ?  If  such  results  have  followed  lines  carrying  express  freight  of  a  light 
the  partial  opening  of  the  resources  of  the  and  costly  character,  and  passengers.  At 
new  states  by  water  routes,  what  is  to  least  such  are  our  conclusions  trom  the 
follow  the  perfect  exhumation  of  the  in-  foregoing  promises.  The  great  united 
teiiorof  all  the  states  by  means  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  routes  must  always 
iron  tracks  which  are  to  act  as  feeders  to  continue  the  great  highways  for  the  pro- 
the  great  Northern  and  Southern  water  ducts  of  the  interior,  upon  which  tney 
routes?  The  year  1860  will  dawn  upon  will  be  exchanged  among  the  states,  and 
an  ioteraal  tranic  in  the  United  States  va-  the  surplus  fin£  iU  way  to  the  seaboard, 
lued  at  no  less  than  $1,800,000,000,  includ-  By  them  the  Northeast  and  Southwest 
ing  lake,  canal,  river,  ana  rail-way.  And  will  be  for  ever  united^  while  the  numer- 
th^e  will  be  but  little  rivalry  between  the  ous  iron  ways  intersectmg  them  at  various 
different  routes.  They  will  work  harmoni-  points,  will  weld  together  all  the  various 
onsly  together,  mutually  assisting  each  mterests  of  the  several  states,  in  such  a 
other,  and  all  will  be  fully  occupied.  The  bond  of  union  as  will  prove  for  ever  in- 

r'immense  heavy  products  of  the  Sonth-  separable." 

1    west  will  continue  to  float  down  the  Mis-       Louisville,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 

IBissippi,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  great  tone  of  her  papers,  expects  to  become  the 
profusion  and  increase.     Much  has  been  formidable  rival  of  New-Orleans,  and  to 
written  and  said  of  turning  the  tide  of  carry  off  the  palm  in  the  contest  for  west- 
I  the  Mississippi  trade  north.    Above  cer-  em  trade.     The    Courier,  in  particular, 
i  tain  lines,  where  the  distance  is  greatly  thinks  that  Louisville  will  have  the  for- 
\  in  favor  of  the  Northern  route,  some  of  warding  of  all  the  tobaocoand  all  the  cot- 
;  the  present  trade,  and  perhaps  all  the  in-  ton  as  far  south  as  Memphis,  and  that  Bal- 
crease,  will  lake  the  Northern  route  during  timore  will  become  the  mart  for   these 
'  the  season  of  navigation.  But  the  increase  products.    The  opinion  is  predicated  upon 
of  trade  south  of  those  lines  which  will  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Row- 
be  induced  by  the  opening  of  projected  land  &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  to  the  following 
improvements,  will  far  exceed  the  amount  effect : 
diverted.    The  strife  now  exhibited  in  Sales  ^'Pro  Forma''  LouUvilu, 

procuring  means  for  diverting  trade  from   ^^  ^^^^  <=<>*^n»  ^*^^  i^»-  *'  ^^ •^^^  ^ 

existing  routes  will  disappear,  in  the  ina-  Charges. 

biUty  to  carry  off  the  augmentation.  Sup-  ^o^^jj^il^h*'^""^^^^ 
pose  the  Mississippi  and  the  Northern  Marine insurMiceVpircV. .*.*..* '.**."'.*    25 
water  routes  now  to  have  a  ^  total  move-  F»re  "       per  month,  }j  p«r  ct.    as 

ment' oil  0,000,000  tons,  which  is  probably  S!S;J£«?»)rp°r':{*''.;.;::;;;::  m  m» 

not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  how  many  

laiUways  like  the  Erie  Northern,  and  Baf-  ^,^  ^^^         j,  ^,3,,^ J;S2  So 

tmiore  and  Ohio,  will  it  take  to  carry  the  

present  tonnage.    And  how  lonof  will  it  *^^ 

take  to  construct  them  ?    It  would  require  Sales  "Pro  Fonna'^  New-Orleans. 

ten  rail-ways,  each,   with  double  tracks  100  bales  of  cotton,  50,ooo  iba.  at  lOc $5,000  00 

stretching  from  Boston,  New-York,  Phila-  _   ,  ^.  -      ^  ckargss. 

delphia,  and  Baltimor^,  to  New-^rleans,  S:?f^.S'^r™Ti'^c?.':°:;;;;;..*'S 

via  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Lake  Fire  "       per  month  H  per  ct..    ss 

Basin,  making  at  least  40,000  miles  of  SrsSi^iTJeToi:!*;;:: ::::::::  aS  «o«» 

track  which  would  cost  at  least  $600,000-  . 

000,  and  lake  ten  years  to  build.    In  the  ^ .   .  .         r  t    .  _...        •*'?5S  2S 

l^    ♦:«»„    ^„.  ^"^^^^^^^  ™r^„m     k-««    Procoeda  In exceaa flivor  of  LouiaTiUe 12500 

mean  time,  our  commerce  would    nave 

doubled  twice,  crowding  both  water  and  The  above  table  shows  clearly  that  a 

land  routes  to  their  full  capacity.    So  this  shipper  on  the  Tennessee  River  realizes 

will  not  da    Our  canals  in  New- York,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  on  a 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois^  gale  of  100  bales  cotton,  made  in  Louii 
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IrUemal  Improvements, 


Ttlle,  over  New-Orleans,  at  the  same  rat6 
—adopting  the  same  commissions  and  in- 
cidental charts.  This  gain,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  in  freight  and  river  insur- 
ance. 

Sales  "  JVo  Pormu  "  BdUtmort^  received  fnm  Tinm- 
eMue  Kwet  via  JjouUvUU. 

100 bales  cotton,  50,000 lb«.  at  llHc $5,750  00 

Chargee. 

Freight  to  LoaUvUle $100  00 

Drayage,  <kc.  at  LoalwiUe 10  00 

iMoranoe  fh>m    Tennesaee  River  to 

Baltimore.  1  per  ct 57  50 

Fire  Insurance  3i  per  ct 88  75 

Storage,  drayage,  4te.,  50c.  per  bale. .    50  00 
Freight  from  Louisville  to  Baltimore, 

ST  per  ct 850  00 

Commi88iona,9H  per  ct 143  75  640  00 

Proceeds 5,010  00 

SaUe  **Pro  Forma"  Baltimore ^  received  from  Tenn- 
esaee  Rtver  via  New  Orleans. 

100  bales  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  at  llHc $5,750  00 

Chargee. 

Freight  to  New  Orleans $300  00 

Drayage  at  New  Orleans 50 

Insurance  from  Tennessee  River  to 

Baltimore,  SSi  per  ct ItO  88 

Fire  Insurance  3tf  per  et 98  75 

Storage,  drayage,  labor,  Ac 50  00 

Freight  from  New-Orleans  to  Baltimore  950  00 
Commissions  9H  per  a ]143  75  85188 

4,708  19 
Sxeess  in  Ihvor  ofLoulsTllle  route 91188 

The  above  is  to  contrast  the  advantage 
of  the  Louisville  and  Baltimore,  and  Ohio 
rail-road  route,  over  the  old  route,  via 
New-Orleans ;  and  we  should  add  that  the 
difference  in  time  in  favor  of  Louisville 
is  about  one  month — one-half  per  cent, 
interest 

Let  us  next  show  the  dealers  and  man- 
ufiaicturers  of  western  New-York,  Penn- 
sylvania, together  with  those  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New-England^  upon 
what  grounds  we  advocate  Louisville  as  a 
cotton  market,  to  draw  apart  at  least  of 
their  supplies  from ;  and  m  making  this 
exhibit,  the  shipper  to  this  market  can  see 
at  the  same  time  why  this  is  to  be  his  best 
"home  market."  We  make  a  **pro  forma'' 
invoice  of  100  bales  purchased  in  Louis- 
ville and  New-Orleans,  at  tOc,  for  account 
o^  say  a  manufacturer  in  Baltimore : 

Invoice  qf  100  bales  Cotton  purchased  in  Louisville, 

JOO  bales,  50,000  lbs.  at  10c $5,000  00 

Drayage 0  95 

Insurance  to  Baltimore  S  per  ct 1195 

Discount  on  draft  at  60  days  $5,500,  to  pay 

for  same,  1  per  cent. 55  00 

Freight  from  Louisville  to  Baltimore,  via 

Wheeling  and  Louisville  line,  and  Ohio  A 

Baltimore  Rail-road,  50c  per  100  lbs 950  00 

Loss  in  interest  (Vora  the  day  purchased  to 

the  day  delivered  in  Baltimore,  10  days. .  9 17 
Commission  for  purchasing,  negotiating  and 

shipping— 50c 50  00 

5,40167 
Diflbrence  in  fkvor  of  Louisville 993  05 


Jbwotcee/iaObaleeCoitsnpwrehaseditiNswOrkmu. 

100  bales,  50.000  lbs.  at  10c $5,000  00 

Dravage  and  shipping 95  00 

Marine  Insurance  i  H  per  ot 69  50 

Discount  on  drall,  60  days  $5,500,  to  pay  for 

8ame,9)4  perct 19195 

Freight,  He 950  00 

Commission,  purchasing,  negotiating,  Ac, 

9)4  perct 19500 

Loss  in  interest  from  the  day  purchased  to 

the  day  delivered  in  Baltimore,  li  per  ct. .  41  87 

5,695  68 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  uorthem 
or  Baltimore  manufacturer  saves  by  buy- 
ing here,  in  place  of  purchasing  in  New- 
Orieans,  $223  95  on  100  bales,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  shipper  obtains  here  $125 
more  on  his  100  bales  than  he  realizes  in 
the  great  southern  market.  So  decidedly 
does  it  appear  to  the  interest  of  the  Balti- 
more consumer  in  future  to  look  to  this 
market  for  a  large  share  of  his  wants,  in 
this  staple,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
he  can  afford  to  pay  more  here  than  in 
the  market  named,  and  here  then  is  a/iir- 
ther  advantage  to  those  who  consign  to 
this  market  Further,  let  us  see  wh^t  ad- 
vantage the  foreign  exporter  of  Baltimore 
and  the  European  operator  will  have  in 
buying  here  at  the  naif-way  housO;  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  seaboard, 
over  New-Orleans,  at  the  same  first  cost 

**Pro  Forma"  Invoice  qf  100  balee  Cotton  purchased 
in  Louisville  for  account  qfLiverpooL 

100  bales,  weighing  50,000  lbs  at  10c $5,000  00 

Drayage 6  39 

Insurance  to  Liverpool,  IH  per  ct 75  00 

Discount  on  drall,  00  davs  on  Baltimore,  to 

pay  for  lame,  5,500  at  1  per  ct 55  00 

Freight  iVom  Lonisville  to  Baltimore  )4c . . . .  950  00 
Loss  of  interest  from  the  day  of  purchasing 
in  Louisville  to  the  day  of  delivery  in  Liv- 
erpool, 40  days,  is 96  67 

Commission,  purchasing  and  shipping,  50c.  50  00 

Drayage  and  shipping  at  Baltimore 95  00 

Freight  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  nOid 

or  J4C 950  00 


5,748  09 
In  fovor  of  buying  at  Looisville 165  73 

**P»t>  Forma  "  Invoice  of  100  balu  Cotton  purchased 
in  NeW'Orleans  for  account  qf  Liverpool, 

100  bales  weighing  50,000  lbs  at  lOe $5,000  00 

Drayage  and  shipping 95  00 

Marine  Insurance  1  S(c 8750 

Discount  on  draft  60  days  on  Baltimore  to 

pay  for  same,  5,500  at  2  !<  per  ct 12195 

Freight  34d  or  1  cent 500  00 

Commission  for  purchasing  and  negotiating 

954perct 1950$ 

Loss  in  interest  from  the  day  of  purchase 

to  the  day  of  delivery  in  Liverpool,  60 

days 55  00 


5,013  75 


From  the  above  table  (and  it  is  con^ct- 
hjT  stated,)  the  party  buyins  here  for  for- 

eign  account  saves,  on  100  balea^  $165  73, 

5,695  69  or  about  31  per  cent 


Gallery  of  Industry  and  Enterprise. 
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ART.  XIM-QALLERY  OF   INDUSTRY   AND  ENTERPRISE. 


MAUNSEL    WHITE,    MEECHANT,    OF    NEW-ORLEANS. 


No.  26. 


The  name  of  Maonsel  White  has  been 
^miliar  in  New-Orleans  during  the  whole 
period  of  ita  American  history,  and  he  has 
erer  sustained  the  reputation  of  a  good  man, 
a  useful  citizen,  an  enterprising  and  irre- 
proachable merchant.  His  commercial  opera- 
tions have  indeed  given  him  high  position 
throughout  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Kissis- 
wppi. 

Cot  White  arrived  in  this  country  from 
Ireland  in  early  youth,  and  reached  New- 
Orieans  in  1801,  when  it  was  hardly  more 
than  a  respectable  village*  and  when  only 
scattering  settlements  were  to  be  found  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Mississippi  as 
low  down  as  Point  Coujpee. 

If  we  had  the  materials  for  a  full  biography, 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  in  New-Orleans, 
where  Col.  White  is  so  well  known,  to  give 
it.  He  was  at  an  early  period  member  of 
council,  and  head  of  the  Fmance  Committee, 
and  in  that  eM>acity  suggested  the  plan 
which  has  worked  so  well  of  making  property 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  paving  the 
streets,  and  also  a  plan  for  protecting  the 
city  from  inundations.  Had  the  latter  been 
adopted,  our  subsequent  insecurity  and  losses 
would  have  been  prevented.  As  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Col.  White  was  suc- 
ceeded by  our  worthy  citizen,  Samuel  J. 
Peters,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  treasury 
errors,  which  that  gentleman  with  charac- 
teristic zeal  investigated,  exposing  in  the 
result  some  very  serious  defalcations.  In 
ia46,  CoL  White  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Parish  of  Plaquemine,  and  served 
during  four  years,  occupying  prominent  posi- 
tions on  the  Committees  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  and  very  frequently  the  Presi- 
dency, jnro  tem,f  of  the  body.  He  was  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Johnson  one  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  University,  and  has  served  ever 
since  very  faithfully  and  assiduously,  dona- 
tine  liberally  to  the  institution,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  before. 

During  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the 
British,  Col.  White,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
city  volunteer  companies,  repaired  to  the 
standard  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  was  present 
in  most  of  the  engagements  which  conferred 
so  much  honor  upon  that  officer,  and  upon 


our  gallant  citizen  soldiery.  General  Jackson , 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  remembered  kindly, 
and  often  adverted  to  the  services  of  Col. 
White,  there  having  sprung  up  on  the  battle- 
field an  acquaintance  between  them  which 
ripened  into  a  friendship  long  and  uninter- 
rupted. Perhaps  one  of  the  very  last  letters 
written  by  the  old  hero  was  to  Col.  White. 

Col.  White  married  into  the  family  of  the 
late  Gen.  P.  De  La  Ronde,  who  was  also  an 
intimate  friend  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

In  all  the  purposes  of  public  improvement 
and  reform  which  for  the  past  few  years  have 
been  attracting  so  much  attention  in  New- 
Orieans,  no  one  was  more  enlightened  and 
active  than  Col.  White.  As  President  of  one 
of  the  Rail-road  Conventions,  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  afterwards, 
his  course  gave  the  most  entire  satisfaction, 
and  was  highly  commended.  Had  not  finan- 
cial reverses  come  upon  him  at  this  junc- 
ture, his  subscriptions  to  public  improve- 
ments would  have  equaled  that  of  any  citi- 
zen of  Louisiana.*  He  was  an  earl^  and 
consistent  advocate  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Municipalities,  and  supported  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  State,  as  a  measure  j^- 
dispensable  to  her  prosperity,  though  requir- 
ing many  amendments. 

The  charities  and  good  offices  of  Col. 
White  have  been  numerous,  and  many  there 
are  who  will  treasure  his  memory  long  after 
his  place  shall  have  become  void  among  us, 
It  is  not  fitting  to  mention  them  here.  Our 
worthy  citizen  has  long  experienced,  and  we 
hope  long  will,  that — 

"  What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  Joy, 
Is  virtue's  prise.*' 

*  Col.  White  has  again  resumed  eonunereial  busi- 
ness. In  a  note  which  we  reoelTed  from  him  last 
summer,  and  from  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tracting, he  says :  "  I  am  now  working  silontly, 
and  I  think  surely,  to  the  apeomplishment  of  my 
views,  Til :  the  payment  of  all  the  debts  due  of  the 
late  firm,  and  the  collection  of  the  debts  due  to 
them.  Full  of  confidence  in  my  own  integrity,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  Ood.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
bring  everything  I  had  under  the  hammer.  The 
result  is,  that  "peace  of  mind  which  no  merely  world- 
ly prosperity  could  ever  glre ."  The  least  the"paper a 
who  published  the  suspenrion  could  do  would  be  to 
publish  the  restoration  also. 
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ART.  XIV.-EDITORIAL-LITERARY-MI80ELLANEOU8,  ETC. 

FAIR  OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA  INSTITUTE — HINT  TO  SUGAR  PLANTERS — SLAYSRT  AND  FANATICISM 

VIRGINIA  RAIL-ROADS  AND  CANALS — POEM    ON    THE   MISSISSIPPI    RIV|R HEALTH    OP  NEW-OH- 

LEANS  AND  CHARLESTON— YELLOW  FEVER— OPERATIONS  IN  REMOVING  THE  OBSTRUCTIONS  AT 
THE  BAR  OF  CHARLESTON  AND  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MISSI.8SIPPI->-NBW  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS, 
ADDRESSES,    ETC. — EDITORIAL   NOTES,   ETC. 


Wb  had  the  pleasnre  of  attending,  in 
November  last,  the  great  Fair  of  the  South 
Carolina  IrutiltUey  at  Charleston,  South  Ca- 
rolina. Many  of  the  prominent  gentlemen 
of  that  and  the  neighboring  states  were  pre- 
sent, and  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  products  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree interesting  and  creditable.  A  special 
buildin?  was  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exhibition,  which  for  more  than  a  week  was 
crowded,  night  and  day,  with  the  intelligence, 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  city.  But  for  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  past  season  in  Charles- 
ton, the  attendance  and  exhibition  would 
have  been  much  larger.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  most  beneficial  and  permanent  re- 
sults will  accrue  from  the  action  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  list  of  articles  on  exhibition  numbered 
about  800.  We  saw  ladies'  work,  gins, 
manufactured  cloths,  carriages,  cotton  gins, 
paintings,  guns,  glass  work,  shell  work, 
boots  and  shoes,  hats,  baskets,  saddles,  boats, 
stoves,  stationery,  paper,  iron  work,  olive  oil, 
rope,  gunnery,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  horses, 
colts,  calves,  pigs,  dogs,  sheep,  steam-engines, 
6cc.,'in  great  variety  and  of  various  excel- 
lence. The  poultry  exhibition  was  never 
equalled  before  in  the  southern  country  ;  and 
horn  its  variety,  rarity  and  extent,  afforded 
delight  to  every  one. 

During  the  fair,  several  regattas  took  place 
in  the  harbor,  which  were  witnessed  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  citizens,  who  crowded 
every  wharf  and  every  window  fronting  upon 
the  broad  bay  which  stretches  out  from  the 
battery.  Charleston  seemed,  indeed,  in  her 
holiday  clothes.  So  much  life  and  excite- 
ment was  hardly  witnessed  before. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
Edwin  lluffin,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman 
long  and  favorably  known  to  the  airricultural 
world.  It  was  able  and  practical,  and  ap- 
pears in  another  part  of  the  present  number 
of  the  Review.  Mr.  Soule,  of  Louisiana,  was 
also  expected  to  take  part,  but  business  pre- 
vented his  appearance,  which  was  a  senous 
disappointment  to  his  thousands  of  friends 
and  admirers. 

At  the  complimentary  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Ruflin,  speeches  were  delivered  by  that  gen- 
tleman, and  also  by  J.  H-  Couper,  and 
Judge  Whitsell  of  Georgia ;  Hon.  R.  F.  W. 


Allston,  Hon.  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  William 
Gregg,  Professor  Holmes,  Mr.  Presslv,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Lawton  of  Charleston,  and  /.  D.  B. 
De  Bow  of  Louisiana.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  great  hilarity,  and  will  long  live  in  our 
memory.  Success  to  the  noble  movement 
which  our  friends  in  Carolina  are  making  for 
the  promotion  of  southern  industry,  and  may 
its  influences  extend  far  and  wide.  We  shafi 
recur  to  the  subject  again. 

A  friend  in  Louisiana  has  sent  us  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  sugar  planter,  of  British  Guiana, 
Isaac  Henry,  Esq.,  as  to  some  matters  of 
practical  application  there  in  regard  to  the 
sugar  crop  and  sugar  machinery^  which  he 
thinks  may  be  of  use  to  our  planters. 
The  character  and  standing  of  Mr.  Henry, 
and  his  experience  as  a  planter,  are  vouched 
for  by  the  American  consul  resident  in 
Guiana.  The  gentleman  who  sends  us  the 
certificate  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for 
the  machineiy,  dippers,  Slc.^  and  to  set  the 
double  batteries,  fiood-gates,  -&c.  The  cer- 
tificate is  as  follows : 

**  Plantation  La  Pbnitanoi,      \ 

"  County  ofDemerarOy  British  Guiana,  > 

*'  leth  Sept.,  1862.  ) 

**B^  request  of  Mr.  G.  de  Bretton,  of 
Ix>uisiana,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  double 
batteries  in  use  on  this  plantation,  as  well  ai 
on  most  of  the  other  sugar  plantations  in 
this  country,  possess  several  important  ad- 
vantages above  the  old  mode  of  single  bat- 
teries. In  the  first  place,  the  two  fires  meet- 
ing under  the  other  kettles,  causes  a  much 
greater  ebullition,  and,  consequently,  a 
greater  evaporation.  Secondly,  There  is  a 
great  saving  of  fuel  and  labor,  as  one  set  of 
kettles  with  double  batteries  will  almost  do 
the  work  of  two  sets  with  single  batteries, 
in  consequence,  as  above  stated,  of  the  fire 
from  both  batteries  concentrating  under  the 
other  kettles  in  the  train.  Thirdly,  The 
cane  juice  being  a  shorter  time  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fire,  the  sugar  is,  therefore, 
of  a  much  fairer  quality. 

**  I  must  also  certify  as  to  the  utility  of 
the  sugar  dipper  in  use  on  this  estate,  as  well 
as  on  all  others  throughout  this  country.  In 
fact,  they  are  indispensable,  where  double 
batteries  are  used,  and  is  an  invention  of 
much  importance,  as  they  take  off  the  whole 
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strike  of  migar  at  onee,  and  all  of  the  tame  and  the  nation,  it  ii  dead  to  erery  feeline  of 

conaistencj,  canaing  diereby  a  less  quantity  patriotism  and  brotheriy  kindness,    full  of 

of  molasses.  strife  and  pride,  strewing  the  path  of  the 

**  The  aboTo  aie  great  improvements  in  slave  with  thorns,  and  of  the  master  with 

the  manufacture  of  Muscovado  sugar,  and  difficulties — accomplishing  nothing  good,  for- 

worthy  the  attention  of  sugar  planters.*'  ever  creating  disturbance/' 


We  continue  to  receive,  through  J.  B. 
Steel,  the  numbers  of  Lippincott,  Urambo  6c 
Co.*s  edition  of  Sir  Walter  ScotCt  novtUf 
which  are  printed  in  beautiful  style  and  on 
fine  white  paper,  with  illustrations.  The 
work  vrill  be  published  in  84  parts,  semi- 
monthly, each  containing  a  complete  novel. 
We  have  now  before  us  Rob  Roy  and  the 
Black  Dwarf.  From  the  same  house  we  re- 
ceived WUd  Western  Scenes;  or,  Adven- 
tures in  the  West,  with  humorous  designs- 
embracing  expbits  of  Daniel  Boon,  bear, 
deer  and  buffalo  hunts,  conflicts  with  savages, 
wolf  hunts,  &c.  Mr.  Steel  also  sends  us 
the  History  of  the  Mormons^  or  Latter  Day 
Sainte,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  by  Lieut.  Gunnisson,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers.  The  work,  in  treating 
of  the  rise,  progress,  doctrines,  dec.,  of  this 
singular  order,  and  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabit,  is  one  necessarily  of  great  interest, 
and  will  receive  more  elaborate  attention 
from  us  hereafter.  We  make  the  same  re- 
mark in  regard  to  Cassiday's  History  of 
Louisville  from  the  earliest  settlement  tut 
1852,  which  Mr.  Steel  has  kindly  furnished 
us.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  work,  cover- 
ing a  wide  and  interesting  field,  valuable  in 
facts  and  statistics,  and  affording  material 
for  quite  an  interesting  article  whi<m  we  shall 
fiirmah. 

Mrs.  Eastman  has  written,  perhaps,  the 
•very  best  answer  to  that  gross  libel  upon  the 
I  South,  denominated  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
IShc  has  entitled  her  work  Aunt  Phillis'  Cahin, 
Ipr,  Southern  Lije  as  It  Is;  and  has  furnished 
nnany  admirable  and  truthful  pictures,  con- 
trasting the  slave  of  the  South  with  the  free 
laborer  of  other  countries.  The  work  is  al- 
ready popular,  but  can  we  expect  the  remeily 
to  extend  as  far  as  the  poison  has  so  quickly 
gone!  If  any  one  will  prepare  for  us  a 
review  of  this  new  class  of  literature  which 
is  springing  up,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Stowe*s 
work  was  the  precursor,  we  shall  be  most 
pleased  to  publish  it.  Indeed,  if  time  admits, 
and  nobody  else  will  undertake  the  task,  we 
almost  feel  determined  to  set  about  it  ourself 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Literary  Messenger, 
Richmond,  has  set  the  example  by  preparing 
for  his  own  journal  a  most  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  the  South.  In  the  preface  to  Mrs. 
Eastman's  book,  she  says  of  abolitionism : 
**  Bom  in  fanaticism,  nurtured  in  violence,  it 
exists.  Turning  aside  the  institutions  and 
commands  of  God,  treading  under  foot  the 
love  of  country,  despising  the  laws  of  nature 


A  friend  in  Virginia  has  kindly  sent  us  a 
circular,  showing  the  liabilities  and  resources 
of  Lynchburgh,  from  which  we  perceive  that 
the  liabilities  reach  $398,990,  of  which 
$50,000  was  for  the  water  works,  $52,000 
for  James  River  Canal,  $283  for  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Rail-road  Company.  The  re- 
sources of  the  city  are  valued  at  $387,620. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  James  River  Canal, 
the  circular  says : 

"  This  work  ia  finished  to  Buchanan,  a 
distance  of  196|  miles  from  Richmond. 
When  time  and  experience  shall  have  proven 
the  fallacy  of  making  state  interests  subser- 
vient to  federal  pohtics,  and  sectional  jea- 
lousies shall  have  given  way  to  a  desire  for 
the  general  good,  this  great  work  will  be  sus- 
tained and  pushed  forward  as  the  main  artery  ' 
of  the  state,  on  whoee  capacious  tide  the  im- 
mense tonnage  that  lies  land-locked  in  the 
region  it  was  designed  to  penetrate,  will  be 
borne  Uirough  the  centre  of  the  state  to  the 
sea-board.  Then  will  this  work  take  iu  true 
position,  and  its  stock  approximate  that  due 
appreciation  which  time  will  and  must  give 
it  The  tonnage  and  travel  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  present  year ;  and  when 
the  North  River  improvement  is  completed, 
and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road, 
stretching  one  arm  towards  Tennessee,  and 
the  other  towards  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  shall 
begin  to  attract  the  immense  tonnage  of 
those  regions,  there  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  very  large  increase  of  its  annual 
revenues — especially  if  enlightened  policy 
shall  dictate  a  judicious  revision  of  its  present 
tariff  of  tolls.  The  capital  of  this  company 
b  $5,000,000,  three-fiahs  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

In  regard  to  the  Virginia  and  Tennesset 
Road,  we  have  the  following :  (Will  not  gen- 
tlemen in  Virginia  complete  our  information 
upon  the  rail-road  system  of  that  state!) 

**  Fifty  miles  of  the  most  difficult  part  of 
this  road  have  been  completed  and  equipped, 
and  an  additional  ten  miles  (to  Salem)  will 
be  finished  by  the  1st  day  of  December.  It 
has  already  passed  the  BlueBridge,  is  laid  with 
a  heavy  U  rail,  and,  when  completed,  will  ex- 
tend from  Lynchburgh  to  the  Tennessee  line, 
a  distance  of  205  miles,  where  it  will  connect 
with  other  improvements  of  a  like  character, 
extending  to  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  thus  affording,  when  the  South-side 
and  Petersburgh  and  Norfolk  Rail-roads  are 
completed,  a  continuous  line  of  communica- 
tion from  Norfolk,  Richmond  and  Petersburgh 
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to  Memphis,  and  tfaAt  throag^  the  portion  of  When  might  mnd  voMdntm  mng^t  in  die  heart 

our  Btete  most  remark&ble  for  its  fertUity  and  ^^^^^r^^fT^,  SiJw'%°"?,   .v   ^ 

•<«*^<.til*n*.i   n*^»>.*<.   —J  41.     -I—   J    "^       r  A.nd  loYcIy  H8  the  *•  Milky  Way"— the  stream 

agncultoral  products,  and  the  abundance  of  of  Ughl  that  courses  through  a  starry  land 

Its  water-power  for  manutactunng  purposes  :  And  fhr  bsyond  the  night-chmd,  is  f  tbes 

not  to  speak  of  the  maimificent  eaMnet  of  ^^(tt^oaresofbeaTenaretotheioTedonearth! 

minATftla  wbirb  NfttnrA^Am  K<k*  ■»..#  i.k^».  ^*"  *®°  *rt  flowing  through  the  "  land  of  stara," 

minerals  wmcH  iNature,  trom  her  vast  labora.  ^  Mei^ed  bond  of  "Union?'   Never  may 

toiy,  has  deposited  along  the  route  selected  Its  links  be  sundered,  till  the  sky-stream  ihdes 

for  this  road,  and  which,  Hke  the  treasures  in  1°  ether,  and  itc  golden  shores  dissolTe 

the  cave  of  the  Genu,  remains  hid  from  mor-  '^^  nothingness ! 

tel  sight,  only  awaitinir  «the  tramp  of  the  r  »r.     .          a      .     TfS.lJf'^^®*'*''^?''?^ 

;«.x»  iw..A>  *^ '!..„..  «L  *,           wauip  ui  i,uc  In  Time's  gray  dawning,  Still  the  nations  slept, 

iron  horse  to  cause  the  charmed  doors  to  fly  Did'et  thou  all  proudlylleaTe  the  wUdemess; 

open  and  exhibit  the  gorgeous  display  to  the  As  sweeps  a  mighty  vision  through  the  brain 

astonished  gaze  of  the  world.     The  capital  of  Of^wnbering  Titan  1    Tribes  oflong  ago 

this  comnnnv  in    M  (U\(\  HAA    ^f  «k:I.i  *\.l  Whose  path  of  empire  lies  amid  the  clouds 

inis  company  is  JW,»00,000,  of  which  the  of  mystery,  have  fled,  and  lea  no  voice 

flUte  owns  three-fifths.     The  whole  of  this  To  whisper  their  glories.    Warrior-chiefc 

work  is  now  under  contract,  and  is  to  be  ^bose  conncil-cirole  on  thy  margin  shone, 

latere  that  day,  however,  the  nch  products  As  fbam  flrom  off  the  biUow.    Now  the  Power 

of  the  southwest — ^its  salt,  lead,  copper,  iron,  "^^^  "^^  ^  iron-arteried  domain^ 

nave  commenced  to  pour  through  this  grand  a  slave  of  wild  ImpossibUity— 

thoroughfare  in  a  stream  that  will  w^en  the  The  Genius  of  my  country  nuis  his  wing 

drowsy   energies    of  commerce  in  our  old  9'*I  ^^  **"****  bosom.    Silli  thou  art  the  same, 

mother  fit^A  \nA  nniAt«»  ^^^^\^A^JJi^  ^^^  ^®"y  centuries  shall  fall,  like  plumes 

mouier  Slate,  and  quicken  the  already  active  siow-dropping  (h>m  the  weary  wing  of  Time, 

pulse  of  trade  in  our  own  thriving  city.  From  Yet  leave  thee  changeless,  proud,  and  stately  stream, 

the  large  and  increasing  business  which  this  No  haughty  heights  are  here,  Uko  those  that  pour . 

road  is  now  doing  in  tonnaire  and  travel,  we  ^^  ^^^  ^  "^^  equinoctial  sun, 

ffifil  Aiithnriziwi  in  nnHin»  u   <iyv»«  —  ««  a  No  mural  palisades  of  iron  ice 

teei  authorized  in  putting  it  down  as  an  8  ^  ^urb  the  surges  of  the  frozen  Pole ; 

per  cent,  stock  :  some  think  it  will  pay  even  Yet  one  may  stand  on  thy  long,  wooded  shores, 

more.**  And,  from  the  summit  ofsome  mountain  thought 

.  Gaze  forth  upon  a  continent  of  time. 

The   following   embodies  many  beautiful  Beholding  too,  how  dark  behind  it  lies 

thoughts,  and  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  SliSK  i^^miSi^JiTitS"' 

tributes  ever  received  by  the  old  "father  of  ^'r  ^^^vr^i^h^. 

WatPm  »»     Tf  ia  fr/.«,  fK-  ^^»\r        «    ,  Thou  hsst  a  voice,  proud  river,  and  my  soul 

waters.       it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  young  Springs  forth  to  meet  its  lessons,  like  a  child 

poetess,  whose  laurels  are  clustering  thick,  To  meet  its  mother's  smile.    The  morning  brings 

and  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  must  become  Py  ■<>"•  ^^^^^  hallelujah,  and  my  heart 

lation.     bhe  is  at  present  one  of  the  editors  Have  met  upon  the  waters,  teaching  me 

of  the  Ladies*  Book,  published  in  New-Or-  That  power  is  only  greatness,  when 'tis  blent 

Juslrated,  and  quite  equal  to  and  more  worthy  I  hear  thy  never-resUng  waters  flow, 

of  patronage  at  home  than  any  of  those  of  And  murmur  as  they  glide— "oh!  weary  not, 

the  North.  ^^^^  l^®'  *^  action,  and  the  use  of  Time 

Is  DCSTIIfT." 

THi  MISSISSIPPI.*  ^y  Thompson  of  the  Literary  Messenger 

SrouSSf'ShtTriiS"*'*'"  Coiumbla's  heart  has  in  preparation  a  work  to  be  entitled  the 

Like  some  gfeat^lning  ihoSJhTomiSSotence  "  Authors  and  Writers  of  the  South."  which. 

Has  awakened  in  its  depths.  with bnef  biographies,  will  include  selections. 

Sublime,  serene,  etc.      The  Messenflrer  itself  is  one  of  th  e 

TjTough  summer's  gorgeousness, or  winter's  gloom,  best  repositories  of  such  material,    and  is 

When  glassing  back  the  sunshine,  or  the  dark  <li>a<.*«;J«/,  ^f  «  «:.h..i«i<>»;n««   ;«   ««»«„  ^«^  «r 

And  tempest-tossed  battalions  in  the  sky-  deserving  of  a  circulation  in  every  part  of 

And  like  a  great  soul,  beautiAilly  calm,  ^he  Union. 

When  star-showers  fall,  as  though  the  frenzied  gods  We  regret  to  understand  that  the  Stmthem 

Would  weep  upon  thy  bosom  tears  of  flame.  Quarterly  Remeto  is  not  sustained  so  well  as 

Most  beautiful  art  thou !  majestical  its  eminent  merits  should  claim.    Mr.  Simms 

ilfl'KSiPKlfil'*/"'"^*'.'^'^."*^?"^'  .  ha»   labored  assiduously  in  the  service  of 

As  others  by  the  tempest.    Thine  is  not  ^t,__i         jl       jj       l.^                 t 

The  crested  mulUtudrofwarrioi^waves  the  woric.  and  has  deserved  a  better  reward 

That  boom  and  battle  on  the  "  stormy  Gulf;"  ^om  the  Southern  people.     As  an  author  he 

The  wild  Atlantic  billows,  shivering  while  has  been  untiring,  and  the  most  of  his  illus- 

The  rush  ofrapids.  gloom  and  glory  blent,  before  us   now  his   last  work,  entitled  the 

^ ,  ^             ^     ^  **  Sword  and  Distaff,"  a  capital  story,  the 

~«,iJi:?orrwr:tii?s;2i:;ts:j::!rsj?ss;;  cwer  incident,  of  wwch «.  of  the  revoiu. 

(river,)  consequenUv  the  original  aignlfl^ation  Is^  tionary  period,  and  are  located  m  South  Ca- 

♦•  Great  River,"  and  not  the^'  Father  of  Waters.'*  rolina.     No  man  of  his  age  in  America  has 
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writtoi  so  nnidi  ai  Mr.  Simms,  and  many  of 
bis  novels  have  had  wide  and  deseired  repu- 
tation both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
In  the  same  position  with  the  Quarterly  is 
the  Literary  GazetUj  to  which  Mr.  Simms 
contributes,  and  which  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Hayne,  one  of  the  most  talented  gentlemen 
and  finished  fteUM-Z^Z/res'schoiars  yet  sent  out 
l»y  oar  old  alma  mater,  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton. 

The  New-Orleans  Medical  Journal  speaks 
consolingly  of  the  future  prospects  of  New- 
Orleans.  It  regards  the  yellow  fever  as  acci- 
dental and  not  original,  and  a  disease  that 
may  be  expelled  bY  sanatory  regulations. 
The  summer  which  has  justpassed  has  been 
one  of  unusual  health.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  deaths  for  the  weeks  ending 


135 

158 
148 
175 
IM 
309 
154 
175 
180 


1S»5. 
i^QC.  SI 

Chotm. 
....  13  .. 

....  27... 
...  33... 

y.F«T. 
...    6 

♦*    28..... 

....  18... 

14... 

SO.. 

...     9 

Sept.  4.... 
»^   11  .... 

....  38... 
....  48... 

...  11 

...  15 

«•    18 

38... 

...  85... 
,..,  55... 
...  48... 
....  «... 
....  66.. 

409 

...  19 

"    25 

Oet.       2 

•   "         9.... 
«       Ifi 

Total.. 

28... 

....     9... 

12.. 

11... 

...    170 

...  23 

...  23 

...  85 

...  60 

184 

1528 

In  Charleston,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pre- 
sent season  has  been  disastrous  in  many  res- 
pects, though  more  from  false  and  exaggera- 
ted rumors  than  from  the  actual  mortality. 
The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  took  place,  says 
the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  on  the  8th 
Aogust,  from  that  period  the  deaths  ranged 
Irom  15  to  45  weekly,  and  the  total  of  deaths 
up  to  1st  November,  when  the  disease  ceased, 
was  279.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1838, 
before  the  city  and  Neck  were  consolidated, 
was  353.  The  disease  was,  for  the  most 
part,  in  its  fatal  efiects,  confined  to  the  Irish 
and  other  foreign  residents. 

When  in  Philadelphia  last  summer  we 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Job  Tjrson,  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  were  happy  to  fonn,  with  a 
eopy  of  his  admirable  **  Letters  on  the  Re- 
sources of  Philadelphia/'  addressed  to  the 
British  Consul,  Mr.  Peter.  The  letters  are 
dassicml  as  well  as  statistical,  and  we  shall 
hereafter  extract  liberally  from  them.  Mr. 
Tyson  also  presented  us  a  copy  of  his  address 
before  the  Girard  Collie. 

Prof.  Holmes,  of  the  College  of  Charleston, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  exhibit  to  us  the 
magnificent  museum  of  natural  history  and 
geiSogy  which  has  been  collected  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  institution,  presented  us  at 
the  same  time  a  copy  of  his  report  upon  the 
nature  of  the  **  Borings  "  now  being  conduct* 
ed  by  Capt.  Moffitt,  at  the  bar  of  Charleston, 
in  order  to  lemove  the  impediment  to  its  na- 
vigation. In  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Moffitt,  the 
existence  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  or  limestone 
rock  in  the  channel  would  greatly  promote 


the  chances  of  success  m  deepening  the  Bar, 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Charleston  if 
she  would  cany  out  her  steamship  lines  to 
Europe,  etc.  The  same  importance  attaches 
to  our  own  movements  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  was  fully  shown  in  our  De- 
cember No.,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
Tow  Boat  Company  have  now  undertaken  the 
work  for  th*  money  appropriated  by  Congress. 
In  regard  to  Charleston,  Prof  Hohnes  says : 

"  The  bormgt  have  been  made^  the  extension 
of  these  beds  of  calcareous  limestone  rocks 
proven,  and  the  practicability  of  deepening  the 
Btf  is  no  longer  a  doubtful  quettion, 

<*  It  would  be  presumption  in  me,  even  to 
intimate  the  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
great  desideratum,  but  with  deference  I  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest,  that  the  excavation  be 
extended  to  eight  or  nine  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  calcareous  bed,  which  is  of  such 
consistency  as  to  resist  the  erosive  action  of 
currents  and  waves,  and  preserve  the  walls  of 
the  submarine  canal. 

**The  sand  accumulating  with  the  flood 
tide,  will  undoubtedly  be  removed  by  the  four- 
knot  current  of  the  ebb." 

In  the  October  numl^r  of  the  Review  we 
extracted  a  page  or  two  firom  the  work  of 
Mr.  Wheeler,  on  the  History  of  North  Carolina, 
and  by  mistake  credited  to  Mr.  WilKams. 
The  work  has  had  extensive  circulation,  and 
is  well  worth  the  study  and  perusal  oif  the 
very  many  citizens  not  only  of  our  state,  but 
of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  who 
have  emigrated  from  the  good,  old  and  unpre- 
tending State  of  North  Carolina,  and  who  are 
proud  of  their  '*  fatherland.'*  It  proves  that 
North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  of  the  old 
thirteen,  upon  which  the  colonists  landed  (in 
1584),  the  first  in  which  the  blood  of  the  colo- 
nists was  spilled  in  defence  of  the  principles 
of  liberty  (in  1771 ),  and  the  first  to  declare 
their  independence  of  the  English  crown  at 
Charlotte,  in  May,  1776. 

We  have  lately  received  in  pamphlet  form 
two  addresses  upon  the  death  of  Henry  Clay, 
one  by  W.  H.  MacFarland,  Esq.,  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  other  by  Alexander  McClung, 
of  Miss:  They  are  both  interesting  produc- 
tions, reflecting  honor  upon  the  heads  as  well 
as  hearts  of  their  authors.  Mr.  Macfarland 
tells  us,  **  as  we  meditate  upon  the  illustrious 
life  of  Mr.  Clay,  our  faith  in  the  reality  of 
public  virtue,  and  in  the  certainty  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  grows  stronger."  Mr.  McClung, 
most  eloquently  and  truthfully  adds :  **  His 
memory  needs  no  monument.  He  wants  no 
mausoleum  of  stone  or  marble  to  imprison 
his  sacred  dust.  Let  him  rest  amid  the  tokens 
of  the  freedom  he  so  much  loved.  Let  him 
sleep  on  where  the  whistling  of  the  tameless 
winds — the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  murmuring 
waters— the  chirping  of  the  wild  bird,  and 
all  which  speaks  of  liberty,  may  chant  his 
eternal  lullaby." 
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Jefienon  Davii  deliyered  the  last  annual 
address  before  the  Sociefies  of  the  UntverMiif 
of  Mutissippi.  The  effort  was  worthy  of  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  high  intellect  and  scbo- 
larsbip,  a  good  citizen  ami  pure  patriot.  His 
concluding  remarks  are  worthy  of  note : 

"  If  I  am  coinpetent  to  form  an  opinion  in 
a  case  where  I  am  certainly  not  free  fk<om 
prejudice,  there  is  enough  of  talent,  enough 
of  energy  in  the  youth  of  Mtesissippi  to  war- 
rant Um  expectation  that  they  will  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  attainment,  and  in  their 
day  and  generation,  as  circumstances  may 
permit,  fill  the  brightest  pages  of  their  coun- 
try's history.  Such  is  the  cherished  hope  of 
him  who  addresses  you.  Of  him  who,  as  a 
Mississippian,  has  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  whose 
heart  from  youth  to  age  has  ever  beat  re- 
sponsive to  the  demands  of  Mississippi's 
interest  and  honor ;  who  has  rejoiced  in  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Union,  and  loved  it 
for  the  objects  it  was  established  to  secure ; 
who  has  striven  against  the  perversion  of  its 
grants,  as  the  means  of  destroying  either  the 
Union,  or  the  more  sacred  ends  for  which 
it  was  founded,  and  who  now  appeals  to  you 
by  all  that  is  ennobling  in  the  memories  of 
the  past,  and  inspiring  in  the  anticipations 
of  the  future,  that  you  will  address  yourselves 
earnestly  to  that  highest  duty  of  a  citizen, 
to  know  and  to  maintain  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  his  country ;  and  that,  at  whatever 
sacrifice,  you  will  discharge  your  trust  to 
guard  and  to  uphold  the  principles  confided 
to  your  care  as  an  inheritance  for  all  pos- 
terity." 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Thornweirs  RepoH  (m  the 
Snbjca  rf  Slavery^  preached  to  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina,  is  a  masterly  paper,  which, 
whilst  it  defends  the  rights  of  the  South, 
marks  out  the  duty  of  the  Christian  master 
in  all  the  matters  of  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture of  the  slave,  <&c.  The  South  has  an 
important  part  to  perlbrm,  and  will  conscien- 
tiously do  It,  if  left  alone  by  the  meddlesome 
and  officious  people  who  have  hitherto  so 
much  interfered  with  the  true  happiness  of 
the  negro.  The  Lemmon  ea»t  in  New- York  is 
the  last  of  these  acts  of  aggression,  and  it 
would  have  set  the  South  on  fire  again  but 
for  the  liberal  and  patriotic  course  of  the 
merchants  of  New- York,  who,  in  raising  the 
amount  necessai^  to  indemnify  the  master 
for  the  loss  of  his  slaves,  and  in  furnishing 
the  means  requisite  to  carry  up  the  case  be- 
fore the  highest  court  of  appeal,  evidenced 
their  determination  to  protect  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  their  country.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Judge  Payne  will 
be  reversed  as  false  in  princime,  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Union,  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  mischievous 
consequences.  We  cannot  quit  this  subject 
without  recurring  to  a  case  which  happened 


during  our  stay  in  New- York  last  summer^ 
and  of  which  the  particulars  were  furnished 
OS  at  the  time.  Mr.  Simonds,  of  New-Or- 
leans, executor  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Ores- 
well,  arrived  in  New- York  with  thirty-eight 
slaves  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  them. 
His  plan  of  sending  them  into  the  country 
was  interfered  with  by  the  abolitionists,  who 
persuaded  the  negroes  that  the  purpose  was 
again  to  sell  them  into  slavery.  The  largest 
proportion  of  them  therefore  refused  to  go. 
Having  interrogated  Mr.  Simonds  in  regard 
to  their  condition  afterwards,  we  received  ia 
reply  a  note,  from  which  a  brief  extract  will 
be  interesting: 

"  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  that  refused  to 
leave  the  city  of  New- York  have  done  very 
badly.  Some  are  in  the  most  abject  and  de- 
graded condition.  Several  of  them  have 
begged  me  to  take  them  back  with  me — say- 
ing I  might  keep  them  as  8Ua>e»,  or  tell  them — 
that  they  were  happy  before  and  wretched  now  • 

^*'There  was,  among  these  emancipated 
slaves,  a  very  interesting  quadroon  giri,  about 
12  years  old,  in  whom  I  had  taken  special 
interest.  Agreeably  to  her  wish,  I  had  pro- 
cured her  a  most  desirable  situation.  A 
highly  respectable  merchant  of  New-Orieans 
had  agreed  to  take  her  to  Vermont  to  his 
mother,  who  had  no  young  children,  to  be 
by  her  brought  up  and  educated  as  one  of 
the  family.  Accordingly  the  gentleman 
started  with  her  from  New-Orleans  in  com- 
panionship with  his  own  daughter,  of  about 
the  same  age.  I  was  to  meet  him  in  New* 
York,  and  furnish  the  girl  with  her  emanci^ 
p>ation  papers.  But  on  the  gentleman's  ar- 
riving at  Buffalo,  and  just  before  the  steamer 
land^,  the  emancipated  girl  was  kidnapped 
by  abolitionists,  transferred  to  a  British 
steamer  and  conveyed  to  Canada. 

'*  The  gentleman  having  her  in  charge, 
employed  an  attomey-at-law,  and  spent 
several  days  in  the  endeavor  to  recover  her. 
He  went  over  to  Canada,  and  ascertained 
where  she  was,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
see  her.  He  was  even  in  imminent  danger 
oi  being  mobbed. 

"  In  the  New-Yorii  Tribune  of  July  19th, 
is  published  a  letter,  dated  St.  Catharine's, 
Canada,  boasting  of  the  abduction  and  rescue 
ftom  a  slaveholder. 

•*0n  my  arrival  at  New- York  with  the 
other  slaves,  a  friend  showed  me  the  letter 
in  the  **  Tribune,'*  and  informed  me  that  he 
had  addressed  the  writer,  stating  the  facts, 
and  urging  him  to  send  the  giri  to  New- York, 
to  be  properly  disposed  of  by  me.  In  the 
answer,  which  he  afterwards  received  and 
showed  me,  he  met  with  a  flat  refusal  and  a 
volley  of  abuse  of  the  *  inhuman  and  hellish 
slaveholders.' 

"  I  presume  the  girl  is  still  in  Canada. 
Whatever  may  be  her  condition,  it  cannot  be 
OMy  beUer  than  that  I  had  secured  for  her. 
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J.  W.  Randolph,  of  Richmond,  sends  us  a 
copy  of  a  Pttmlation  end  Farm  Book^  which 
h«  has  pablished,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  more  systematic  management  of 
OUT  estates.  It  contains  blank  pages,  ruled 
and  lettered  for  inventories  of  negroes,  stock, 
utensils,  products,  etc.,  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  a  hundred  matters  of 
plantation  management  and  detail.  In  truth, 
we  consider  it  an  invaluable  work  for  planters. 
It  can  be  had  from  J.  B.  Steel,  of  New-Orleans. 
We  shall  refer  to  it  again. 

Through  T.  L.  White,  Bookseller,  New* 
Orleans,  we  have  received  several  of  the  val- 
uable series  of  scientific  and  practical  works, 
which  Henry  C.  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now 
issuing  from  the  press.  These  volumes  are 
handsomely  executed,  and  they  are  calculated 
to  advance  very  greatly  the  progress  of  the 
aits  in  our  country,  by  difiusing  the  most  val- 
uable practical  information  at  an  insignificant 
ooat.    The  volumes  before  us  embrace : 

1.  The  Arts  of  Tajtmng  and  Leather  Dre§- 
tingj  from  the  French,  with  emendations  and 
additions  by  Campbell  Morfit,  chemist,  with 
200  engravings,  550  pages.  The  volume  is 
preCiced  with  a  portrait  of  Zadoc  Pratt,  the 
great  American  tanner,  and  gives  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  extensive  operations. 

S.  Electrotype  ManipulUuion^  or  the  theory 
and  practice  of  working  in  metals,  by  C.  Y. 
Walker,  with  wood-cuts. 

3.  Complete  Practiced  Brewer,  by  Dr.  M.  L. 
Bym. 

4.  PyrotecknitCt  Companion,  or  a  familiar 
system  of  recreative  fire-works,  by  G.  W. 
Mortimer. 

5.  Rural  ChemUtry,  in  relation  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  of  life,  by  Edmund  Solly, 
F.  R,  S.  A  very  valuable  volume  for  plant- 
ters,  who  should  all  study  it. 

6.  A  TreatiMe  on  Screw  Propellers^  and 
their  steam-engines,  with  rules  to  calculate  or 
construct  the  same ;  and  also,  a  Treatise  on 
Bodies  in  motion  in  fluid,  by  J.  W.  Mystrom. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  paper  from  J. 
W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  best  sUtisti- 
cal  writers  in  the  country,  upon  the  commerce 
of  that  city,  which  shall  appear  in  our  next, 
when  we  expect  also  to  resume  the  publica- 
tion of  the  interesting  papers  upon  '•'Taxation, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  which  have  been  inter- 
rupted, as  the  author.  Judge  Shortridge,  in- 
forms us,  by  unavoidable  causes. 

CLOSINQ   NOTB. 

Subscribers  to  the  Review,  who  have  not 
paid  up  their  dues,  will  ask  themselves  if  it  is 
f^r  and  just  to  us.  In  the  universal  prosper- 
ity of  the  country  now,  towards  which  our 


labors  for  many  years  have  contributed,  ought 
we  not  to  be  amonff  the  very  first  remember- 
ed 1  What  we  ask  is  small,  and  has  been 
earned  ten  times  over.  Remittances  are  fre- 
quently neglected  from  an  oversight.  Many 
think  that  another  time  will  do  as  well,  and 
thus  they  embarrass  us  without  serving  them- 
selves. Our  bills  have  all  gone  out — we  ask 
the  money  or  orders  upon  merchants,  assum- 
ing ourselves  all  risks,  and  acknowledging 
payments  on  the  cover.  If  there  are  errors 
in  accounts,  we  are  prepared  to  correct — if 
numbers  have  not  been  received,  we  are  pre- 

Sared  to  supply  them.  In  fact,  we  want  to 
o  everything  that  is  right,  and  want  every 
one  to  do  the  same  to  us.  Our  expenses  have 
been  greatly  increased  in  the  improvements 
now  made  upon  the  Review. 

Again,  we  solicit  orders  for  the  new  work 
we  have  published,  entitled  Industbul  Re- 
souBCBs  OP  thK  South  and  Wbst,  of  which, 
prospectus  appears  in  another  place,  and  of 
which  the  general  index  appeared  in  Decem- 
ber number.  It  is  embraced  in  three  large 
and  beautifully  bound  volumes,  and  supplies 
a  mass  of  information  which  can  be  had  from 
no  other  source.  It  is  intended  to  bind  the 
volumes  of  the  Review,  hereafter,  every  six 
months,  uniformly  with  these,  and  no  subscri- 
ber should  be  without  the  complete  set.  We 
have  incurred  an  enormous  expense  upon  the 
work,  and  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  South 
for  reimbursement.  Subscribers  who  wish 
their  volumes  of  the  Review  bound,  can  al- 
ways have  it  done  at  the  ofiBce,  at  cost.  We 
trust  it  will  not  be  considered  immodest,  from 
the  numerous  complimentary  letters  which 
the  publication  of  the  *•  Industrial  Resources  " 
has  induced,  to  extract  from  one  addressed  to 
us  by  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  the  brilliant 
historian  of  the  United  States,  a  man  whose 
good  opinions  upon  such  matters  are  very 
gratifying  to  us  to  have  won.     He  says  : 

**  Be  assured,  I  value  exceedingly  the  work 
you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  both  as  evi- 
dence of  your  kindness,  as  also,  for  the  won- 
derfully nch  and  carefully  prepared  informa- 
tion with  which  it  abounds.  If  the  statistics 
and  past  and  future  of  the  South  and  South- 
west have  been  less  displayed  than  those  of 
the  North,  it  can  be  said  so  no  longer.  Your 
work  exceeds  in  merit  any  similar  one  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union. 

**  It  will  be  a  work  to  which  I  shall  con- 
stantly look  for  instruction  and  for  a  solid 
foundation  for  my  habitual  and  ever  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  durability  of  the  Union  and 
the  glorious  future  that  awaits  the  near  de- 
velopment of  its  resources.*' 
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PEABODY'S 

OBLBBBATKD  ACCLIMATID  HOVEV'fl 

SM<ilhi«  SiTAwWriT  Fl«Mta« 

I  am  now  prepM«d  to  deliver  plants  of  this 
wonderful  Stnurberry,  that  prodoew  fhxit  six  and 
eight  monthfi  in  the  year— fruit  of  monstrous  sixe 
and  ezqui«ito  flavor,  f  I  will  pack  them  in  moss  and 
earth  to  go  safely  to  any  part  of  the  Southern  coun- 
try, and  deliver  them  at  the  stage  ofloe,  on  board 
steamboat,  or  at  the  rail-road  depot,  at  $4  per  hun- 
dred plants,  with  a  suflcient  quantity  of  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  put  up  with  them,  to  insure  impreg- 
nation ;  or  $20  per  thousand  plants.  These  plants 
may  be  transplanted  as  late  m  the  first  of  March,  but 
the  sooner  now,  the  better. 

These  plants  have  been  in  fruit  since  the  3dth  of 
If  arch,  and  are  now,  November  16th,  In  full  flower 
and  fvaM.  Packages  of  pUnU  may  be  sent  with 
safety  to  Montgomery  and  MobUe,  Ala,,  by  rail-road 
and  steamboat,  to  New-Orleans  by  steam,  via 
Apalaohicola.  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and 
f^m  thence  to  any  of  the  interior  towns  having 
communication  with  these  eities.  Orders,  accom- 
panied with  the  cash,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  ftiU  directions  in  Strawberry  culture  at  the 
SoutK,  see  Soil  of  the  South,  published  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  at  $1  per  annum. 

CHARLES  A.  PEABODY, 

Columbui,  Oa, 

PLANTATION  BOOK. 

S.  Hr.  Itaa4i«lp||, 

SIOHMOn),  VA., 

Has  published  the  Plantation  and  Farm  Instruc- 
tion, Regulation,  Record,  Inventory  and  Account 
Book,  for  the  use  of  managers  of  estates,  4nd  for  the 
better  ordering  and  management  of  plantation  and 
farm  busluess,  in  every  particular,  by  a  Southern 
Planter.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.— Pom.  Price 
$2,  or  sU  for  $10  ;  a  larger  edition  for  the  use  of  cot- 
ton plantations*  price  $3  50,  or  five  for  $10. 

Contents.— Actual  number  of  pounds  to  a  Busheli 
articles  received  for  use  of  Plantation,  Brick  Kiln, 
Births  of  Negroes,  Balance  Sheet,  Cows,  Cultivation, 
Contents  of  a  Com  Crib,  Clothing  to  Negroes, 
Diameter  of  a  Horse  Mill.  Deaths  of  Negroes,  Direc- 
tions how  to  use  this  Book,  Expenses  and  Sales  for 
the  Tear,  Form  of  a  Contract  with  Manager,  Force  of 
a  Draught  Horse,  Horses,  Hogs,  Instructions  to 
Managers,  Implements,  Journal  or  Daily  Record, 
Medicines,  Manure  Tables,  Mechanical  Power,  Effect 
of  the  Labor  of  an  Active  Man,  Inventory  of  Negroes, 
Oxen,  Washington's  Letter  to  his  Steward,  PUnta- 
tion  Management,  Police,  Plowing  Rules,  Planting 
Distances.  Physician's  Visits,  QuanUty  and  Value  of 
Produce  Made,  Quantity  of  Work  of  a  Man  and  Two 
Horses,  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of 
the  Negroes,  RoUtion  Tables  for  Cultivation  of 
Crops,  Rural  Economy,  Sheep,  Steam  Engines,  Stock 
and  Implements,  Tools,  Ac.  used  by  the  Negroes, 
Weight  of  MateriaU,  Weights  and  Measures,  Wind 
Mills,  Water  Wheels,  When  a  Hone  Draws  to 
Advantage,  &c. 

There  are  extra  sheets  for  monthly  and  yearly 
reports,  for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not  live  on  their 
farms.  The  Book  will  be  sent  by  mail  flree  of 
postage  to  any  one  who  will  remit  the  price  in  money 
or  postage  stamps  to  121  Main-street. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  systematic 
flurmers  in  Virginia  ;  and  experienced  ^rmers  have 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  thosa  who  use  it  will 
save  hundreds  of  dollars. 

"  Every  farmer  who  will  get  one  of  these  Books, 
and  regulate  all  his  movements  by  its  suggectlons, 
cannot  fail  to  realise  great  benefits  from  it.  Wo  can- 
not too  highly  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
agriculturists.^ '—AicA wend  fVhig. 

"  It  will  prove  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  the 
planter,  manager  or  overseer,  and  a  work  that  will 
facilitate  them  greatly  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness."— iZtdUaofi^  Diipatch. 


**  We  hope  many  Farmers  will  bny  the  work,  and 
make  an  effort  to  keep  things  straight. "~SeMtAcns 
Planter. 

''The  form  is  concise  and  methodical,  while  It 
embraces  every  thing  appropriate  to  such  records." 
^Plough,  Loom  tmd  Awcil. 

"  It  is  the  result  of  mature  experience  and  dbt«r- 
vation."— M;s<Aodi«e  Quar(er/y  Review. 

"  It  is  full  of  nseftd  inibrmatlon."— fitcAsion^ 
Enq^rer. 

**  A  Mend,  in  whose  Judgment  we  have  great  eon- 
fldeoce,  and  who  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Vir- 
ginia, assures  us  tliat  this  publication  Is  one  of  real 
value  to  Southern  agrioulturist8."->SoutAem  Lif- 
rarjfMetienger. 

^p'This  book  is  also  for  sale  by  BookseUexs 
throughout  Virginia,  and  by  Little,  Brown  A  Co., 
Boston :  C.  M.  Saxton  and  0.  A.  Roorback,  New> 
York  ;  B.  H.  Butler  k,  Co.,  Lipplncott,  Orambo  ^ 
Co..  and  E.  C.  A  J.  Biddle,  Philadelphia  ;  Cushiiun 
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ART.  I.— THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA-PAST   AND  PRESENT. 

OBOOBAPBT— HATUBIL  HiaTOBY— MUTBBALt'^CITIL  AVD  POLITICAt  HItTOBT— PBODVOTB— 

•OIL— CLIMATB— HEALTH — POPULATION—- OBNBRAL  BB8OOBOB0 BSTBHUBfl   AND  BZPBNDI* 

TUBB8 — 8TSTBM   OF  ILAVKEY-— OOVBEMMBNT,    LAWS,  BTO, 

iWi  promised  in  our  Isst «  psp«r  which  should  eumlne  ow  poUtieal  relstions  with  the  islsnd  of  Cubs, 
hot  sre  prerented  fh>m  giTing  it  by  the  length  of  the  present  artiele,  by  a  gentleman  of  Nsw-OrleanSt 
which  is  ftn  of  Taloable  infbnnatlon,  and  which  it  wonld  not  have  been  well  to  divide. 

We  may  say  in  brief;  howsYer,  that  the  administration  and  laws  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are  matters  with 
wMdi  we  have  no  more  concern  than  with  those  of  France  or  Hindostan,  except  as  subjects  of  history, 
sBd  that  Itt  this  regard  only  we  make  any  teferenoe  to  them.  We  do  not  believe  in  "  manif^  destiny,** 
in  '*lbreibto  toteirention,"  inpropo^vntfitm  of  political  more  than  religious  tenets,  and  have  quite  an 
UOleiUth  In  what  is  eaUsd  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,**  but  which  has  come  to  be  a  very  dlflbrent  thing  ftt>a 
what  was  intended  hi  the  sentiments  of  that  eabinet. 

In  regard  to  Cuba,  it  will  only  be  necessary  ftn-  ns  to  quote  the  opinion  which  we  ventured  three  years 
ago  fcnilw  Review,  Vol.  IX.  17S,  and  whieh  we  have  seen  nothing  yet  to  change—'*  No  one  can  doubt  at 
this  BMrnunt,  there  fts  a  well  fixed  and  almost  imtversal  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  our  people  that  the 
pusiisiinn  of  Cuba  is  Indispensable  to  tie  proper  devetopment  and  security  of  the  country.  We  state 
tin  Ihet  wiihoat  sntsflng  into  die  reason,  or  jastifyiag  it,  that  such  a  conviedon  exists.  Can  it  the  lust 
of  dominion  the  Testlessnoss  of  demeeraey— the  passion  ton  Isnd  or  gold—or  the  desi)«  to  render  onr 
liiinrior  impngnaUs,  by  esmmanding  (he  keya  ofthe  gulf-Hhe  possession  of  Cuba  is  etill  an  Amerioaii 
ssatlnisat,  nst  lo  be  s«n  a  lata,  but  a  grswing  and  strengthening  one.  «  *  *  *  There  are  honorable 
mtans  oraehieving  ths  pnrposs,  and  if  Asss  fltfl,  the  purpose  itself  becomes  dishonorable.  *  *  Let  ns 
M^sdms  with  the  saUnet  of  Madrid,  as  ws  did  wuai  that  of  Versailles.  Perhaps  ****  SAotiU  tiUss 
n«s<Mlwiw/n^  Aeiwr  snd  Oe  jn-M^YotiSfi  ^fMtisna//a><4  (iem^ 
■ranmnifff  AostOe  to  tJu  cmut$  qjfSpMn  in  tike  MsiiA'*]— Ei>itob. 

No  portion  of  the  insular  world  has,  just  360  years  since  the  eyes  ofthe  great 
of  late  years^  attracted  more  attention  Genoese  nayigator  first  beheld  its  bright 
than  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles^*  shores  glqwinff  with  all  the  beauty  and 
the  largest,  richest^  and  most  beautiful  luxuriance  of  Flora's  fairest  tropical 
of  tha  West  India  islands.    It  is  now  creations.    Cuba  was  then  a  brilliant 

gem  set  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  fair 

*  **AntamAnimc4BdiewHtur  fuan  mUimuiaM   ^^   ^^e  &bled   isle    of    CalypSO,    whose 

^SlSi^^S^tX^l^S^Z^J'Sl^.  8hore.welcomedthewander£i^Dly8se5 

tnaiMdofaeontinent,beibrewhieb,thatis,eastof  and   whose   sylvan  beauties  charmed 

l!^.J^^^^'nJ^?Li!^JS  wL^'^  even  the  dweUers  of  Olympus.     We 

5!L^hJ;?2l«fSUta^SSSi^^  may  well  question  whether  indeed  the 

existence  ofa  new  continent  was  known,  the  name  orenius   of  the   author  of   the  OdjTSSey, 

AntiBa  was  assigned  to  the  supposed  country  west  »  .       r^^^-     invpated    the    Jamed 

of  thn  Anores,and  thst  whsn  Ooinihfus  first  saw  even   m   lancv.    "i^fswa   me   lamea 

the  Antilles,  he  gave  them  that  name  in  conse-  Ogygian  isle  With  nail  tne  scemo  Deau* 

quence.    Peter  Martyr,  who  wrote  in  Latin  only  ^^  |^  ^^  leahty,  even  now,  along 

eight  aeonihs  aftsr  tte  return  of  Colunrims  from  *r^  T^  TJ  *urri«'vL-  «#  ♦k^  k\^*in^ 

Stot  expedition,  ssys:  <<  He  gives  it  out  that  he  the  shores  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antules. 

has  diseovend  the  island  Ophir,  but  after  carefhuy  When  Columbus,  wafted   by   breezes 

SSf3lSSJrS?L"J±Si^'AS35!^  fiom  it.  <mefa«rting  gmres,  fi«t  gUded 
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along  its  peaceful  shtfres^  Caba  was  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  fairer  than  ang^ 
that  Mohammed  or  heathen  m3rtholog7 
had  ever  conceived.  Its  inhabitants 
too,  as  is  admitted  by  all  of  the  earliest 
Spanish  writers,  were  innocent  and  un- 
suspecting, docile  and  disinterested,  sen- 
tle  and  generous.  They  receiyed  meir 
destoyers  with  eyery  mark  of  attention 
and  courtesy,  and  witn  ail  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  their  native  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. 

The  island,  when  first  discovered,  was 
divided  into  nine  divisions,  each  having 
its  own  cacique,  and  all  independent  <3 
one  another.  The  greatest  tranquillity 
ever3rwhere  prevaileiL  such  was  the 
pmicefhl  disposition  oi  the  inhabitants. 
Wars  and  persecutions,  the  fruits  of 
boasted  civilization,  had  never  devasta- 
ted their  shores,  and  filled  their  groves 
and  vales  with  lamentations.  Simple 
and  happy  as  they  were  created,  they 
lived  and  died  in  peace,  their  religion 
being  limited  to  a  oelief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  to  the  existence 
of  a  great  and  beneficent  Beinc* — «n 
Dios  remuneradoTj  as  one  of  the  Spanish 
writers  expresses  it — ^who  held  in  wait 
for  them  the  unfading  rewards  of  a  glo- 
rious immortality.  Ages,  for  ought  tiiat 
we  know,  had  rolled  away  in  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  a  "  savage  existence." 

Cubi^  Spain's  most  valuable  American 
possession,  and  the  largest  of  the  West 
India  islands,  was  first  called  by  the 
Spaniards  JuanOj  in  honor  of  rrince 
John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
It  afterwards  was  called  Ftrdinandinc^ 
after  Ferdinand's  death.  Sometime 
afterwards  it  received  the  name  of  San- 
tiago, from  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  as 
a  mark  of  reverence  for  the  saint  To 
show  their  piety  still  farther,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  gave  it  ihe  name  of 
Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
^  The  original  name  of  the  islanc^  and  the 
only  one  by  which  it  was  known  to  the 
aborigines  when  it  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  was  Cvha.  3ome  of  the  old 
Spanish  geographers  called  it  La  Len- 
gua  de  PajarOf  the  Bird  Tongue,  from 

*  In  Uie  fhrnoos  boll  of  Pope  Aleziuu)er  TI^  in 
1493,  he  thne  epetke  of  the  natlTes :  "  Certas  Insu- 
iMremociMifBta  et  etiam  terraa  imiM  intenenuit, 
In  qolbiu  aaampliiriauB  gentee,  pmclflce  viTeatea, 
nud0  incedentes,  nee  carnibua  Teacentee,  inhabi- 
tant et,  nt  nuntli  Teatri  poaannt  oplnarl.  gentea 
lpa«  erednnt  naun  Daom  ereatoreMln  eiDUf  ataa." 


their  fimeyin^  its  shape  to  be  that  of  the 
tongue  of  a  bird. 

Tlie  form  of  the  island  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  somewhat  that  of  an  irregu- 
lar orescen^  with  the  convex  side  turned 
towards  the  north,  the  most  northern 
portion  of  tiie  curvature  being  nearly 
south  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Flo- 
rida^  the  nearest  distance  between  the 
two  being  about  124  miles,  that  is,  from 
Point  Hicacos,  the  most  northern  point 
of  the  island  to  Cape  Sable,  the  soutnem 
extremity  ot  Florida.  The  western  half 
of  the  island  lies  almost  directly  between 
Florida  on  the  northeast^  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan  on  the  southwest  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  Cape 
San  Antonio,  being  125  miles  from 
Yucatan.  The  mo5  western  point  of 
Cuba  is  in  latitude  21^  54'  Nonh;  lon- 
gitude 840  57'  15"  West  The  most 
eastern  extremity.  Point  Maysi,  is  in 
latitude  20^  16'  40"  North;  lon^tude 
740  r  53"  West;  and  49  miles  North- 
east by  £ast  from  Cape  San  Nicolaa 
Mole,  m  Hayti;  and  Cape  de  Cru^  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  islana  in 
latitude  190  20' mrth,  is  about  95  nt>m 
the  most  northern  point  of  Jamaica. 
The  len^  of  the  island,  following  a 
curved  Ime  through  its  centre  from  its 
two  extremities,  is  790  miles.  In  its 
broadest  part^  that  is,  from  Cape  Mater- 
nillos  on  the  north,  to  Mota  Cove  on  ihe 
south,  is  117  miles  wide.  The  width  of 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  from 
the  mouth  of  Bahia  del  Mariel  on  the 
north,  to  Mayana  Cove  on  the  south,  is 
22  nules.  A  straight  north  and  soutii 
line  across  the  island  from  Havana  mea- 
sures 28  miles.  Near  Uie  cmitre  of  the 
island  t^e  width  is  about  75  miles.  Its 
coasts  are  very  much  indented,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  many  islanos,  islets, 
reefs,  kc.  The  periphery  of  the  island, 
following  a  line  cutting  all  the  bays, 
ports,  and  coves  at  their  mout^  is  1719 
miles,  the  northern  coast  having  an  ex- 
tent of  816  piilcs,  and  the  southern  903. 
The  great  irregularity  of  the  coasts  has 
led  to  considerable  differences  in  the 
estimated  areas.  Humboldt  adopts  the 
calculation  of  Don  Felipe  Bauza,  who 
fixes  the  area  at  about  3615  square 
leagues,  or  43,380  square  £nglish  miles.* 
Mr.  Tumbuli  estimates  the  area  at  only 
32,807  square  miles ;  otiiers  at  31,500^ 

*  Humboldt:  Ettai  rar  lisle  de  Ciba,  tqI.  I. 
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and  others  at  55,000  ayaaie  miles,  and 
including  the  adjacent  islands  belonging 
to  it,  at  64,000.  Its  area  is  probably 
about  50,000  square  miles,  or  about  that 
of  the  State  oi  Alabama.  A  writer  in 
the  Havana  Diario  de  la  Marina,  of 
January  1, 1852,  fixes  the  area,  includ- 
ing baySj  ports,  and  roads,  at  34,233 
square  miles. 

No  island  on  the  globe,  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  has  a  greater  numoer  of  ex- 
cellent harbors.  On  the  northern  coast 
there  are  37,  of  which  Bahia  Honda, 
Hayana,  Matanzas.  Nuevitas,  Naranjo, 
Nipe,  beviza,  and  Panamo,  are  spacious 
bays,  affording  an  anchorage  to  ships  of 
the  line.  On  the  south  snoreL  Puerto 
Escondido,  Guantanamo,  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  Masio,  and  Jagua,  are  harbors  of 
the  same  capacity.  A  great  many  of 
these  fine  harbors,  where  magnificent 
cities  would  long  since  have  sprung  up 
under  a  good  govemmentw  are  to  this  day 
places  as  desert  as  when  tne  isle  was  first 
discoTered — 360  years  ago.  There  is 
now  not  even  a  fisherman's  hut  on  their 
shores. 

The  land  along  the  sea-shore,  almost 
all  around  the  island,  is  so  low  and  fiat 
as  to  be  scarcely  raised  aboye  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  greatly  increases  the 
difficulty,  especial^  in  the  rainy  season, 
of  ccnnmunicating  with  the  interior. 
There  are  many  l^ge  lagunes  near  the 
shor&  especially  on  the  north  side, 
whicn,  at  nigh  Ude,  are  filled  with  salt 
water  and  nom  which  vast  quantities 
of  ^t  would  be  procured,  were  it  not 
for  the  enormous  tax  imposed  by  the 
enlightened  goyemment  of  the  island. 

Of  the  37  harbors  on  the  north  coast, 
and  the  28  on  the  south,  there  are  none 
that  are  not  accessible  to  the  largest 
schooners.  From  Cape  de  Maysi  to  Cape 
de  Cruz  on  the  south  coast^  and  from 
Bahia  Honda  to  Point  Icacos  on  the 
north  coast,  the  island  is  easy  of  access, 
and  the  coast  nayigation-excellent  The 
rest  of  its  ooasts  is  guarded  by  ree£i  and 
islands,  within  which  steamboat  naviga- 
tion is  safe  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Rivers  and  Lakjbs. — ^The  rivers  are 
generally  short,  as  they  must  necessarily 
be,  and  flow  towards  the  north  and  south 
coasts.  Some  of  them,  from  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country,  are  con- 
tinnons  torrents,  while  others  are  sud- 
denly lost  in  chasms,  or  disappear  in  the 
swampa  without  reaching  the  sea. 
Some  01  Uie  small  rivers  are  very  pictu- 


resque, leafung  from  rook  to  roolL  and 
forming  at  short  intervals  beautiful  cas- 
cades, filling  the  mountains  with  their 
roarings  and  gurglings  as  they  hasten 
om^ara  to  the  sea.  Others  glide  deep 
and  silent  between  the  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  reflecting  in  their  limpid  bosoms 
the  enchanting  tropical  scenery  that  no 
pencil  oan  imitate. 

The  largest  river  of  Cuba  is  the  Oauio, 
flowing  from  the  Sierra  del  Cobre,  ana 
after  a  course  of  fifty  leagues,  emphring 
into  the  sea  on  the  south  side  of^the 
island,  into  the  Bay  of  Buena  £speranza. 
It  is  navigable  20  leagues  from  its  mouth, 
which,  however,  at  low  water,  is  ob- 
structed by  bars.  The  Sagua  le  Grande 
is  also  a  oeautiful  river,  rising  in  the 
Sierra  del  Escambray,  flowing  hj  Santo 
Dominjp),  and  emptying  into  the  sea  in 
front  of  the  Boca  de  Maravillas.  It  is 
navigable  five  leases.  The  Sagua  le 
Chica  rises  east  of  the  Santa  Clara,  and 
forms  a  food  road  for  vessels  at  its  mouth. 
The  norUi  and  south  latibonica^  rising  in 
the  Sierra  de  Matadambre,  -from  a  la- 
ffune,  traverses  that  ridge,  running  a 
Uague  under  ground^  and  forms  at  its  out- 
let a  short  but  noisy  cascade. 

At  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  Havana,  is  a  eubter- 
ranean  river^  which  can  be  seen  through 
two  openings  in  the  earth,  half  a  mue 
apart.  Its  course  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  the  sound  of  its  waters  is  cGstinctiy 
heard.  Pieces  of  wood  thrown  into  ^e 
stream,  through  the  openings  at  San  An- 
toniO|  appear  again  on  the  coast  several 
leagues  distant.  The  island  abounds  in 
caverns,  which  often  form  the  beds  of 
subterranean  streams.  A  well  dug  at 
San  Antonio,  some  years  aga  opened 
into  one  of  these  subterranean  streams, 
the  water  of  which  now  constantly 
gushes  into  it^  never  filling  it^  however, 
above  a  certain  height. 

In  the  Vuelta-a^jo  is  a  large  stream 
called  the  Cuya^uateie,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cerro  de  Cabras,  and  travers- 
ing the  valley  of  Luiz  Laza,  surrounded 
by  inaccessible  mountains.  Under  these 
mountains  the  river  continues  its  course 
through  a  iwiurdl  tunnel^  called  £1  Rosal- 
lero,  which  has  been  explored,  and  can 
be  i>assed  with  the  aid  of  torches.  It 
receives  many  tributaries,  and  empties 
ii^to  the  Bay  of  Cortes.  It  is  navigable, 
and  abounds  with  fish  and  alligators. 

The  river  Sasa  rises  in  Los  Remedies, 
flows  by  Algodonal,^  and  is  deep  and 
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navigable.  II  empties  into  tbe  sea  on 
the  souUi  side  of  the  island.  Near  Tri* 
nidad  also  is  the  mouth  of  the  Agobama. 
The  Hanabana  is  another  large  river  on 
the  soath  side  of  the  island,  which  loses 
itself  in  the  Lagnna  del  Tesoro. 

The  whde  number  of  permanent 
rivers  in  the  island  is  seventy-five,  but 
there  is  a  large  number  of  skeams  wnioh 
become  dry  during  ih&  dry  months  of 
wmter.  Some  of  the  rivers  form  beauti- 
fol  cascades.  The  Moa,  which  rises  in 
ihe  Cuchillas  de  Toa,  after  dashing  over 
many  precipices,  becomes  submerged 
at  the  Sierra  de  Moa;  but  on  its  reap^ 
pearance  it  forms  a  majestic  cascade 
300  feet  high.  It  is  in  the  extreme  eas- 
tern part  ol  the  island. 

There  are  several  miniature  lakes  or 
lagnnes  in  Cuba^  generally  communicat- 
ing with  the  nvers  or  me  bays.  The 
Laguna  de  Ariguanabo,  north  of  San 
Antonio,  has  an  area  of  two  square 
leagues,  and  a  depth  of  eight  yards. 
There  are  also  the  Laguna  de  Maya, 
east  of  the  bay  of  Matanzas ;  the  Laguna 
Grande,  south  of  Guamutos ;  the  La«una 
Guanaroca,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the 
river  Arimas ;  and  al)out  seven  others, 
all  small,  and  with  little  depth  of  water.* 
Mountains — Gkologt. — Humboldt^ 
we  believe,  is  the  only  traveler  who 
has  attempted  to  ^ive  a  scientific  de- 
scription of  the  me  of  Cuba;  so  that 
little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  the 
island  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Ei9ai  BUT  Tide  de  Cvba.  written  about 
half  a  century  ago.  His  descriptions, 
however,  so  fax  as  the^r  extend,  may  be 
relied  on,  for  the  i^ysical  aspects  and 
character  of  the  island,  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  unchangeable.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  so  few  scientific 
men  among  our  travelers. 

A  Cordillera  extends  from  one  end  of 
the  island  to  the  other,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  sections ;  the  northern  be- 
ing, for  the  most  peirt^  the  narrower. 
Hie  mountainous  portion  of  the  surface 
iA  the  island  is  to  tne  other  portions,  con- 
sisting of  low  lands^  as  1  to  5.  The 
hieh^  mountains  he  at  the  southeast 
eioremity  of  the  island,  between  Cobo 
Cniz,  Punta  Maysi  and  the  Holguin. 
They  are  called  Las  MontaOas  del  cSbre, 
and  are  situated  northwest  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  having  an  elevation, 
according  to  Humboldt^  of  about  1,200 

*lfot«toiiCaa,ie44.  HMDbokltiEaMararriito 
4tCBba.    TwnbairiTrA?«biBCnl»«,lSIO. 


toises,  or  7,200  feet.  The  island  li 
crossed  from  s.  b.  x.  to  w.  n.  w.,  by  a 
chain  of  hills  which  approach  the  south- 
ern coast  between  ^e  meridians  of 
Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara;  while 
more  to  the  west^  towards  Alvarez  and 
Matanzas,  they  stretch  towards  ^le 
northern  coast.  The  mountains  called 
Lomas  de  San  Juan,  in  lat.  21  o  58',  and 
Ion.  820  40\  shoot  up  into  needles  or 
horns  1,800  feet  high. 

The  entire  extent  of  the  Cuban  cor- 
diUera  is  one  ^eat  calcareous  mass^ 
resting  on  a  schistose  formation.  The 
summits  i^esent  a  naked  ridge  of  barren 
rocks,  occasionally  interrupted  by  more 
gentle  undulations.  The  Lomas  de  San 
Juan  presents  a  majestic  aspect.  West 
of  Matanzas  there  is  no  hill  more  than 
1,200  feet  high^  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pan  de  Guaixabon,  north  of  the  bay 
of  Mulata,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
about  1^100  feet  It  has  two  peaks,  of 
which  we  western  is  the  greater^  and  is 
accessible  only  on  the  north  side,  the 
southern  being  precipitous.* 

The  land  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
is  gently  undulated,  rising  generally 
only  from  270  to  300  feet  above  the  level 
of  tiie  sea.  The  objects  most  visible  at 
a  distance,  and  most  celebrated  by  na- 
vigators, are  the  Pan  de  Matanzas,  (lat. 
230  2'  N.,  long.  84©  3'  36"  W;)  having 
an  elevation  of  1.182  feet  The  Arcos 
de  Canasi,  1,380  leet^  rising  like  a  small 
segment  of  a  circle  between  Puerto 
Escondido  and  Jaruca ;  the  Mesa  de  Ma- 
riel,  the  Tetas  de  Managua,  and  the  Pan 
de  Guaixabon.  The  exact  astronomical 
position  of  the  two  elevations  called  the 
Tetas  de  Managua  is  important^  as  mark- 
ing the  position  of  the  harbor  of  Havana. 
They  are,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate calculations,  in  lat.  22°  58'  19"  N., 
and  long.  84°  40'  19"  W. 

The  decreasing  level  of  the  limestone 
formations  of  the  island  of  Cuba  towards 
the  north  and  west^  indicates  the  sub- 
marine connection  of  those  rooks  with. 
the  lands  equally  low  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  of  Florida  and  Yucatan.  The 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  island 
contain  two  formations  of  con^d  Um^- 

*  The  h^best  nurantehifl  in  Cvte  ar«  Brio* 
•laU.  and  tnroof  h  the  teoonduy  formatioB*  of 
the  lower  regions,  prqject  gneiia,  granite  and 
syenite.  Veins  or  gold,  direr  and  copper  alio  oo- 
ear  here,  and  eoal  exists  in  a  rein,  which  b  ayeiy 
rare  occnrrenee— AtlcAMcJfc's  Otology,  reriaad 
•dition,p.888. 
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ikme,  one  ofdmy  MiuZitoM,  and  anottier 
of  gypmtm.  The  limestone  fonnalkms 
abouid  in  osTems.  Tlie  Sierra  del  An- 
oon  is  remarkable  for  its  profoond  ca^ 
▼ems,  in  which  are  fennd  nmneroos 
bones  of  an  unknown  race.  Great 
earems  abound  near  Matanaas  and 
Jamca. 

The  secondary  formations,  east  of 
HaTBna,  are  pierced  by  syenitic  and 
enphoiiae  rocn,  united  in  groups.  The 
syenite  strata  are  interoolated  with 
serpentina  and  incline  to  the  noitiiwesi 
Near  Re^  and  Guanabacoa  the  syenite 
disappears,  and  the  whole  surfoce  is 
seipentine,  rising  into  hills  from  thirty  to 
foify  toises  hi^h,  and  running  from  east 
to  west  This  serpentine,  (a  specimen 
of  whieh  we  hare  now  before  us,)  is  of 
an  amragus  green,  filled  with  reins  of 
asbeslos.  In  some  places  petroleum 
rans  oat  of  rents  in  the  serpentine. 
Abundant  springs  of  peto)leum  are  also 
found  in  the  eartem  part  of  the  island, 
between  Hdguin  and  Majari,  and  on 
the  ooast  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The 
iriet  called  Siguassa,  near  Punta 
loacoi^  is  compcwed  entirely  of  sdid 
earthy  bitumen.  Springs  of  water  are 
frequent^  containing  smphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  depositing  oxide  of  iron.*' 

CLncATc,  Heixth. — ^The  climate  of 
the  western  half  of  the  island  presents 
many  inequalities,  attributed  to  that 
portion  of  the  island  being  situated 
akmg  the  northern  limit  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  to  the  near  neighborhood  of 
the  continent  It  will  be  ooserred  that 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  just  touches  the 
most  northem  point  of  the  island  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Hayana.  The  seasons  are 
dirided  into  the  rainy  and  the  dry,  a 
division  giren  generally  to  the  seasons 
of  the  tOTrid  zone  by  trayelers,  but  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  not  yery  clearly  defined.  The 
wannest  months  are  July  and  August^ 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  from  82^^ 
to  84^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
December  and  January  are  the  coldest 
months,  when  the  mean  temperature  is 
neariy  10^  Fah.  less  than  at  the  equator, 
or  about  78^  Fah.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  heat  would  be  insupportable 
but  for  the  regular  alternation  of  the 
land  and  sea  breezes.  The  mean 
annnal  tempemture  of  Havana  is  about 
73.50  Fah. 

*HaBkoMl:  BMia  tvr llde <to  Cobs— pp. 4S-aO. 


There  is  no  climate  in  the  worid  more 
delif^itful,  in  winter  and  spring,  or  the 
dry  season,  as  it  is  called,  than  that  6[ 
Cuba.  The  summer  rains  cease  about 
the  first  of  November,  and  the  regular 
trade-winds  from  the  east  set  in.  The 
sun  during  the  dnr  season  is  warm 
enough  to  admit  of  summer  clothing; 
but  the  nights  are  so  cool  that  a  woolen 
coverlet  is  necessary.  A  fresh  breeze 
blows  daily  from  8  ▲.  m.,  till  sunset 
Hail  and  £fost  are  not  unconmion  in  the 
winter  season ;  and,  at  an  elevation  of 
800  or  400  feetabove  the  sea,  ice  is  often 
seen  several  lines  in  thidmess  during 
the  prevalence  of  north  winds.  The 
northers  are  violent  and  chilling,  but 
seldom  attended  with  rain  after  January. 
During  the  dry  season  the  trees  drcp 
their  leaves^  and  the  herbage  is  parchec^ 
afibrding  a  scanty  simply  to  cattle,  which 
now  require  to  be  fed  on  the  guinea-grass 
and  sugar-canes  that  remain  verdant  ail 
the  year.  The  soil  becomes  dried  to  a 
ffreat  depth,  but  the  dews  are  very 
heavy,  and  prevent  the  entire  destruction 
of  vegetation,  which  otherwise  would 
follow  from  the  burning  heat  of  an 
almost  vertical  sun. 

Hurricanes  are  not  so  frequent  in 
Cuba  as  in  Ha3rti  and  the  other  West 
India  islands,  and  seldom  do  much 
damage  on  shore.  They  occur  during 
the  summer^  from  August  to  October. 

Many  fruits  ripen  towards  the  close  of 
the  dry  season.  The  orange  is  in  its 
greatest  perfection  about  tne  end  of 
April.  The  gardens  thrive  best  during 
the  early  ps^  of  winter,  and  many 
flowers  open  in  that  season,  the  sa- 
vannas being  then  all  in  bloom.  The 
dfy  season  continues  until  about  the  end 
of  May,  when  the  hot  sun,  aided  by 
heavy  showers,  brings  forth  new  vegeta- 
tion with  remarkable  suddenness.  The 
palms  rapidly  unfdd  their  long  friujged 
leaflets;  ,the  plantain  unrdls  its  l^fat 

rn  scrolls,  and  exposes  its  broad  ten- 
leaves  to  the  strong  winds;  the 
coflee,  the  orange,  and  other  trees  pot 
forth  luxuriant  growths  of  new 'wood 
and  the  portreros  now  afibrd  amj^e  food 
for  the  half-fEunished  cattle. 

Summer  beinff  thus  commenced,  the 
trade-winds  are  less  frequent^  and  the 
southwest  winds  are  renreshmg.  The 
mommgs  until  ten  o'clock  are  sultry, 
but  the  mid-day  and  evenings  are  cod. 
The  sun  generally  rises  in  a  clear  sky ;  but 
about  nine  o^dock  clouds  form  in  every 
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quarter  of  the  horizon,  and  unite  into 
large  dark  masses  some  of  which  are 
stationary,  while  others  rise  against  the 
breeze  tnat  now  blows  dailj  from  dif- 
ferent points.  About  two  o'clock  the 
rain  descends  in  torrents,  the  thunder 
rolls  and  lightning  flash  fearfully. 
The  wind,  in  a  single  squall,  often 
changes  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
The  rain  sometimes  falls  perpendiculai^ 
ly,  unaccompanied  by  wmd  or  thunder. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity 
that  falls  in  a  very  short  time,  from  the 
amount  that  descends  in  our  latitude. 
Between  four  and  five  o'clock  the  rain 
ceases,  the  sky  becomes  clear,  a  delight- 
ful freshness  is  given  to  the  air,  and  the 
evening  is  ushered  in  with  a  gorgeous 
sunset 

The  summer  nights  are  often  so  cool 
that  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  windows. 
During  the  summer  the  dry  beds  of  the 
rivers  become  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  highways  are  here  and  there  con- 
Verted  mto  deep  and  impassable  quag- 
mires. 

In  connection  with  this  account  of  the 
climate  of  Cuba,  it  may  be  jproper  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  nealth  of 
the  island.  All  the  maritime  towns  are 
subject  to  the  yellow  or  other  malignant 
fevers  from  June  till  November.  The 
interior  of  the  island  is  as  healthy  as  any 
part  of  the  United  States ;  fevers,  chiefly 
mtermittent^  prevailing  only  alonff  the 
streams  and  swamps.  The  red  lands 
are  the  most  healtny,  sickness  being 
there  produced  only  by  careless  expo- 
sure. 

During;  tiie  dry  season  cattle  frequent- 
ly die  of  gangrene,  the  pustule  mdHgne 
oi  the  French;  and  the  negroes  are 
often  attacked  with  it  from  handling  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  animals.* 

AKiBfAL  '  KiNQBOM.— The  only  indi- 
genous quadruped  known  in  tbe  isle  of 
Cuba  is  the  jutiay  or  huMoj  an  animal 
shaped  like  a  rat^  and  from  12  to  18 
mches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail. 
It  is  of  a  clear  black  color,  inhabits  the 
hollows  and  clefts  of  trees,  and  feeds  on 
leaves  and  fruits.  Its  flesh  is  insipid, 
but  is  sometimes  eaten.  A  few  deer 
are  found  about  the  swamps;  but  as 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier 
.writers  on  Cuba,  they  are  supposed  to 

«  Homboldt :  Staai^  etc.,  pp.  83-86.    "  NoUa  tm 
CM»«,b7aFli]r>ieian/  1844,pp.  tOS-801. 


have  been  introduced  from  the  conti- 
nent l^^y  &i^  the  same  as  those  of 
Florida.  Ttte  woods  are  full  of  wild 
does  and  cats,  derived  from  those  which 
belonged  to  the  French  settlers  who 
were  suddenly  expelled  frtnn  the  island. 
Although  these  animals  have  continued 
wild  for  many  years,  ihej  differ  fixnn 
the  domestic  only  in  habits  and  size. 
These  wild  cats  are  very  destructive  to 
poultry,  and  prowl  about  the  thickets 
on  the  borders  of  woods.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  beautiful  animals.  The  wild 
dog  resembles  the  wolf  in  form,  having 
the  peculiar  drawn-up  beUy  of  the  latter, 
a  deep,  narrow  ches^  and  a  light^  agile 
form.  They  are  also  very  destnictive  to 
poultry  and  cattle,  even  when  they  are 
domesticated.  Tne^  are  generally  of  a 
dark  liver  color^  with  black  patches. 
They  are  short-lived,  very  remarkable 
for  their  scent^  and  are  sdways  chased 
by  the  domestic  dog. 

There  are  no  venomous  animals  in 
Cuba,  if  we  except  the  scorpion  and  a 
large  spider  resembling  tiie  tarantula,  of 
neither  of  which  is  the  stine  at  all  dan- 
gerous. The  snakes  of  the  island,  though 
large,  are  all  harmless.  Alligators  are 
foimd  mostly  in  extensive  laeunes  ,*  and 
not  a  sinfi^le  ferocious  animalis  found  in 
the  fore^.  There  are  also  but  few 
troublesome  insects.  The  musquitoes 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  low  grounds; 
and  the  eeegex,  an  insect  aTOut  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  flea,  that  burrows 
beneath  the  outer  skin,  and  there  forms 
a  nest^  seldom  attacks  the  feet  when 
protected  by  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  Cuban  horse  and  ox  are  said  to  be 
valuable  to  those  engaged  in  raising 
stock.  The  oxen  are  employed  in  draw- 
ing heavy  wagons.  They  are  managed 
by  a  rope  passed  through  the  septum  of 
their  nostrils.  Their  yokes  are  fastened 
to  the  horns.  They  are  extremely  well 
broken.  The  Cul>an  blood-hound  is  a 
peculiar  breed  of  dogs,  and  somewhat 
of  the  build  of  the  mastifl*.  He  is  used 
for  tracing  runaway  slaves,  for  which  he 
is  trained.  Besides  the  aoove  animals, 
the  Cubans  have  cows,  hogs,  sheep^ 
goats  and  asses. 

The  ornithology  of  Cuba  is  exceed- 
ingly rich.  The  subject  is  quite  too  ex- 
tensive for  our  pages,  and  we  qan  only 
pass  cursorify  over  it  The  latest  Qrm- 
thologists  enumerate  more  than  200 
species  of  birds  common  in  Cuba.  The 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  is 
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ttatof  Don  Fdipe  8.  Poe3r,  of  HaTana. 
WitiKNit  giTing  names,  it  is  sufficient  to 
saj  there  are  in  Cnoa  all  the  birds 
known  in  this  coontiy,  and  others  quite 
too  nmnerons  to  menuon.  Many  of  the 
birds  of  Cnba  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  plnmage,  though  not 
for  their  song.  Wud  pigeons  are  very 
nmnerons.* 

The  rivers,  bays  and  inlets  of  Cuba 
are  well  supnlied  with  fish.  Oysters 
and  other  shell-fish  are  abundant^  but  of 
inferior  quality.  The  honey-bee  is  very 
common,  and  noney  and  wax  are  articles 
of  export  T%e  insects  of  Cuba,  of  the 
phosphorescent  tribes,  are  yery  remark- 
able. Humboldt  observes  that  nowhere 
between  the  tropics  had  he  seen  such 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  phosphores- 
cent insects  (CocuyOj  elater  noctilucus) 
as  in  Cuba.  The  grass  that  covers  the 
ffiound,  and  the  branches  and  foliage  of 
ue  trees,  often  are  seen  shining  with 
their  redoish  movable  light  of  varying 
intensity,  according  to  the  will  ot  the 
animal  '^Itseen^"  says  Humboldt, 
describing  them,  ^  as  if  the  starry  firma- 
ment reposed  on  the  savanna !" 

In  the  huts  of  the  poorest  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these 
fire-flies,  confined  in  a  calabash,  pierced 
wiHi  holes,  serve  as  a  lantem  for  search- 
ing objects  during  the  night.  To  cause 
them  to  give  out  a  more  intense  light^ 
and  to  prevent  them  from  withholding 
their  luminosity,  which  they  have  the 
power  of  doing,  a  slight  shaking  of  the 
calabash  is  all  that  is  necessary.  While 
confined  in  the  calabash,  the  insects  are 
fod  with  sugar-cane.  It  is  a  saying 
among  the  common  people,  that  "  cala- 
bashes filled  with  coouyoa  are  lanterns 
always  lighted.'^  Humboldt  relates,  that 
on  his  vo3rage  from  Cuba  to  the  Orinoco, 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  would  allow  no 
other  lights  on  board,  these  being  suffi- 
eienily  luminous  for  all  ordinary  purpo- 
ses about  the  ship^  and  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently so  to  be  visible  to  uie  pirates  at 
a  distance,  who  then  infested  the  seas.f 

*8ee  m  eaulofiie  of  Cuban  birds,  in  "Notes  on 
Cab§,''p.S01. 

t  The  author  of"  Notes  on  Cnba**  thus  deseribes 
the  eocMyoi  of  Coba :  **  I  passed  one  dark  night 
Ihroiif  h  llelds,  where  my  path  for  a  mile  was  in  a 
si  eat  of  tremolovs  phosphoric  Are,  spread  orer  the 
grooBd  OMre  than  a  hundred  yards  wide.  The  air 
was  also  aUre  with  them,  darting  in  all  direetions 
like  so  man/  meteors;  and  the  trees  filled  with 
I  glowed  as  with  ten  thousand  gems  in  perpe- 


tmak  sMtion,  and  emitctng  a  lurid  halo ;  while  on 
tlie  ntmnd  about  me  there  swept  by  lane  patches 
sT  11^  ttom  ths  bemes  of  the  insects,  tkd  in  ths 


Large  droves  of  crabs  on  their  way 
across  the  island  are  often  witnessed  in 
Cuba.  They  migrate  over  the  land 
every  spring,  when  the  rains  commence, 
from  the  sea  on  the  north  to  the  Caribbe- 
an sea  on  the  south  of  the  island,  and 
are  then  taken  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Creoles^  who  feed  them  for  a  week  or 
two  on  hominy,  imtil  they  lose  the 
poisonous  properties  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  imbibed  from  feeding  on 
the  manzanillo.  They  resemble  our 
common  stone  crabs,  and  have  one 
large  and  one  small  claw,  and  a  body 
about  nine  inches  in  circumference. 
They  are  of  various  hues,  the  dun  color- 
ed being  preferred  for  food-  Vast  ar- 
mies of  these  crabs  traverse  the  island 
from  north  to  south,  but  never  from  south 
to  north.  The  author  of  "  Notes  on  Cuba,'* 
1844,  relates  that  on  his  way  from  Car- 
denas on  the  rail-road,  he  found  the 
track  literally  covered  with  them ;  and 
that  "  so  many  had  been  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  the  previous  day 
that  the  iron  rail  become  coated  with 
their  fot,  and  the  cars  made  only  a  slow 
process.''  He  adds,  that  '^  they  formed 
a  close  line  for  several  miles  in  the 
ditches  alongside  the  road,  all  moving 
in  one  direction,  with  distended  open 
claws.".* 

Veobtablm  Kingdom. — ^The  forests  of 
Cuba  are  of  vast  extent^  and  rich  in  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  tropics. 
Mahogany  ana  other  hard  woods  are  iup 
digenous,  and  several  sorts  are  well 
adapted  to  ship-building.  The  trees  of 
the  palm  species  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  as  for  their  utility.  "  Wine, 
oil,  flax,  flour,  sugar  and  salt,"  says 

dark  were  themselTss  in-|^ble,  and  mysterionslj 
illnminated  the  surihce  for  a  ftill  square  yard.  No 
idea  can  be  (brmed  of  the  brilUaney  of  their  light 
fW>m  the  sickly  specimens  brooghi  to  our  country. 
The  chief  bright  spot  is  on  the  under  part  of  their 
bodies,  alM>ut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  This,  while  their  Hy,  rs- 
sembles  a  burning  Uper,  of  the  color  of  inflamed 
gas ;  and  with  the  two  large  globes  near  their  eyes, 
in  their  rapid  moTcments  produce  a  bright  streak  or 
light.  The  country  ladles  pin  them  to  their  bosoms 
through  a  natural  hook  near  their  heads,  which 
flTes  them  no  pain ;  and  also  put  them  in  ths 
flounces  of  their  dresses  when  dancing,  where,  ex- 
cited by  the  motion,  the  insects  resemble  so  many 
large  diamonds.  Pyramidal  cages  of  split  rushss 
are  also  filled  with  them,  and  hung  in  the  pianas  as 
ornaments.  They  are  a  species  of  beeUe  trans- 
formed IVom  a  grub.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.— ^oIm  •» 
CubtL,  pp.  t88-0.  _ 

♦Humboldt:  JEws<,  etc.,  pp.  US-I.  "^•<«^^ 
OsK'*  by  a  Physician,  pp.  i78, 101  and  IIS.  Ths 
author  of  Uiis  work  was  the  Ute  Dr.  Wurdman,  of 
Charleston. 
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Hamboldt^  ''are  the  product  of  this  spe- 
cies of  tree :''  to  nmch  Von  Martins 
adds  thread,  utensils,  food,  weapons  and 
habitations.  The  most  common  species 
is  the  cocoa-nut  Saso  is  a  product  of 
nearly  all  of  them.    Linnseus  calls  the 

Salm  the  prince  of  the  vegetable  king- 
om,  from  its  noble  and  stately  ap- 
pearance. It  is  the  queen  of  the  Cuban 
forests  and  the  most  valuable  tree  on  the 
island.  It  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  with  a  straight  smooth  trunk  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  top  is 
six  feet  long,  and  composed  of  the 
foot-stalks  of  tne  leaves,  and  inclosing 
the  embryo  foliage.  Each  tree  has 
twenty  leaves,  one  of  which  is  shed  about 
every  three  weeks,  leaving  a  circle  of 
ffum  on  the  trunk,  which  remains  indeli- 
Dle,  and  by  the  number  of  which  the 
age  of  the  tree  can  be  calculated.  It 
hears  fruit  when  eighteen  years  old, 
and  lives  about  two  hundred  years.  The 
leaf  stems  are  about  fourteen  feet  long. 
The  species  here  described  is  the  Palma 
realf  (oreodoxia  regia,)  and  is  the  most 
common  species  of  Cuba. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of 
palm  indigenous  to  the  island.  T^e  co- 
coa tree  and  the  African  palm  are  found 
in  all  parts. 

The  granadtllo  (brya  abenus)  grows  to 
the  height  of  twelve  teet,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  hardness  and  beautiful  color 
of  its  wood.  The  manzanillo  grows  on 
the  sea-coast  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  Its  fruit  is  used  to  poison  dogs, 
"  poisoned  sausages"  being  unknown  to 
the  Cubans.  The  jucafo  oravo  prieto  is 
a  frtvorite  wood  for  building^  on  account 
of  its  hardness  and  durability.  It  re- 
sembles our  live  oak,  and  attains  the 
height  of  for^  feet  and  a  diameter  oi 
three  feet  The  fiowers  are  very  fra- 
crant.  The  quiehm  hacha  is  the  cele- 
brated break-axe  tree,  noted  for  its  dura- 
bility. It  grows  in  the  low  grounds  and 
flowers  in  Maj.  The  ehano  real  (dyos 
piros)  is  found  m  all  parts  of  the  island, 
naving  a  diameter  of  one  foot  and  a 
height  of  sixteen.  It  is  a  blacker 
wowl  than  the  ehano  carhonero  and  more 
desirable.  The  lignum  vita  is  also  com- 
mon. The  majagua  (hibiscus  tiliaceus) 
is  a  fine  wide*  spreading  tree,  thirty-five 
fidet  high,  with  dull  red  flowers.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  bark, 
it  being  stronger  than  hemp.  It  is  strip- 
ped itSm.  the  tree,  and  without  prepara^ 
tion,  twisted  into  ropes.    The  cacha  tree 


has  a  height  of  thirty  fiset  and  a  diamietar 
of  Qye.  The  udro  (cedrela  odorata)  is 
fifty  feet  high,  and  six  in  diameter.  It  is 
very  common,  and  much  used  in  building. 

Thejaguey  macho  (ficus  indica)  is  the 
most  remarkable  tree  in  Cuba.  The 
author  of  ^' Notes  on  Cuba''  says,  ''it  is  a 
parasite  at  first^  and  frequently  sends 
from  the  topmost  branches  <^  me  ffiant 
ceyba,  or  cotton  tree,  a  small  string  down 
to  the  soil^  which,  as  it  approaches  tbe 
earth,  divides  into  numerous  threads^ 
each  taking  root  When  about  the 
thiclpiess  of  a  man's  arm,  although  some- 
times 20  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  ceyba, 
it  sends  ofi"  a  great  many  horizontal  side 
suckers  or  roots,  nearly  fifbr  feet  froai 
the  ground,  all  pointing  towards  the 
trunk  of  its  foster  parent  They  at 
length  reach  it^  encircle  it  on  all  sides, 
and  increasing  in  strength  and  size^ 
destroy  it  in  their  doee  embrace.  The 
ceyba  decays,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  is 
left :  while  tne  jaguey  macho,  with  its 
multiplied  arms  and  roots,  soldered  at 
evenr  point  into  a  curiouslv  wrought 
trunk,  and  its  irregular  branches  high  in 
air,  forms  the  most  hideously  shaped 
tree  of  the  forest.  When  once  it  takes 
root  no  tree  can  resist  its  destructive 
grasp."    It  bears  a  fruit  in  May. 

The  forests  of  Cuba  are  so  dense  as  to 
be  almost  impenetrable.  Our  pages  will 
not  admit  of  a  description  of  tne  half  of 
its  valuable  and  curious  trees.  Cuba 
abounds  in  medicinal  plants.  The  trees 
of  Cuba,  as  everywhere  in  the  torrid 
zone,  are  of  very  rapid  growth.  The  fruits 
of  Cuba  are  those  common  to  the  tropics. 
The  pine-apple  and  orange  are  the  most 
esteemed.  Of  the  alimentary  plants,  the 
fkUanOj  or  plantain^  is  bv  far  the  most 
important.  Next  m  order  comes  the 
sweet  and  bitter  ytica;  the  sweet  root 
being  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  the  bit- 
ter converted  into  bre^  after  its  poison- 
ous juice  has  been  extracted.  The 
sweet  potato,  and  other  farinaceous 
fruits^  are  also  common.  We  may  also 
mention  the  yam,  with  its  manunoth 
root^  the  mangroves  mamevs,  caimitos 
and  rose  apples.  Cuba  is  the  very  par- 
adise for  a  lazy  farmer.  The  plaintain, 
which  alone  yields  him  food  all  the  year, 
requires  to  be  planted  only  once.  The 
stem  bears  at  the  end  of  eight  months. 
Sweet  potatoes,  when  once  planted,  re- 
quire care  only  to  prevent  their  too  great 
luxuriance;  this  is  done  by  destroying 
the  sur|to  vines  with  a  plow.    Indian 
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eom  is  indkMUNU.  Rioe  is  eitmukfely 
cultiTatecL* 

MmRAL  KvoDOM.^-'nM  puTfiiit  of 
the  inrecioiis  metals  was  the  great  object 
of  the  Spaniards  who  first  risited  Cuba; 
hut  if  gold  was  found  at  all,  it  was  prob* 
ably  in  washings  of  the  sands  of  some 
of  the  liyeiS)  af  no  traoes  of  the  sup- 
posed mining  citations  are  now  to  be 
pond  The  western  part  of  Uie  island 
is  granitic,  and  ^it  is  probable/^  says 
Humboldt^  <<  tiiat  the  alluTial  deposits  of 
ayri^sTMif  soad^  which  were  explored 
with  so  much  ardor  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conquest^  to  the  great  misfortune  of 
the  natives,  came  mm  Uiose  granitic 
foimati(»is.  Traoes  of  that  stuid  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  Holffuin 
and  Escawbraj,  known  in  flenenQ  in 
the  vicinity  of  Villa  Clara,  Santo  £s- 
piritu.  Puerto  do  Prinoipe,  de  Bajramo, 
and  the  Bahia  de  Nisse/'f 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  aurifer^ 
cns  sands  were  worked  at  Cubanaoan, 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  near  Jagua 
and  Trinidad«  Maityn  d'Anghiera,  the 
most  intelli«[ent  writer  on  i&  oommmt 
SAyt:  ^Cuba  is  richer  in  gold  than 
Hajrti ;  and  at  the  moment  I  am  writing 
(1633)  180,000  castellanos  of  ore  have 
been  ooUeoted  at  Cuba/'  Humboldt  is 
of  the  <^Nnion  that  Cuba  formerly  yield- 
ed gold  m  considerable  quantities. 

Hie  c<^pper  minec^  near  Ss^tiago^  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island^  were 
wron^^  with  scnne  success  dormg  the 
17th  century ;  but  were  abandoned  about 
100  years  ago  bom  a  want  of  a  prq)er 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  extracting  the 
metal  from  the  ore.  When  the  mines 
were  abandoned  a  great  quantitv  of  the 
mineral,  amounting  to  several  nundred 
tons,  was  left  on  the  spot  as  worthless  ,* 
but  having  been  subjected  to  analysis  a 
fow  years  ^gc^  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  bv 
the  English,  it  was  found  to  be  so  rich 
in  metsJ  as  amply  to  repay  the  expense 
of  sending  it  to  England  for  smeitiog. 
The  copper  mines  of  Cuba  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  most  extensive  works  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  They  were  for  richer  formeriy 
than  now4    Near  Villa  Clara  several 

*  Hsmboldt :  Smmm  mtr  VItU  d$  Cukup.  47. 

f  ^  NotM  on  Cuba,"   pp.  Slt-816.    flamboldt  : 

JECMS,  p.  11. 

i  Ovlado  7  Valdei,  in  hlc  Los  Indiast  i*las  y 
tierrmjirme  del  mar  oceono,  1M7»  My«  that  AJonso 
da  Caa«iUo  aztraaiad  tliraa  qnlaCSU  of  eoppar  from 
ira  qnintala  of  tlia  oia. 


copper  mines,  formerly  abandoned,  ha!rB 
been  discovered. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ores  being  discovered  by  the 
English  to  be  so  rich  in  copper,  they 
have  expkured  ti^e  old  mines  near  San- 
tiago, and  formed  three  distinct  com- 
panies for  working  them.  One  of  these, 
called  the  EnffliSi  Company,  has  been 
highly  sncces^il,  emploving  900  miners 
and  laborers;  9ome  of  them  slavea 
some  emigrants  from  the  Canaries,  ana 
some  ^Mmoled^'  servants,  from  Corn- 
wall. They  employ  two  steam  enginea 
in  preparing  the  ore  ilw  ^[xirtatioa,  and 
500  horses,  mules,  and  camels,  in  trans- 
porting it  to  the  port  of  Santiago. 

In  Qie  neighborhood  of  Santa  Clara 
another  copper  mine  has  been  opened 
by  an  American  Company;  but  its 
greater  distance  from  the  soil  and  the 
leas  rich  character  of  the  ore,  nave  ren* 
dered  it  less  successfuL  The  ore  of  the 
Santa  Clara  mines  is  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, and  smelted  in  the  ^preat  smelting 
houses  of  Wales.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  Cuba  is  not  yet  folly  developed,  nor 
will  it  be  until  a  more  enlightened  gov- 
ernment rules  its  soil.  It  is  jwobably 
much  richer  in  minen^s  than  is  gene- 
raUy  suppcMied. 

We  take  from  the  Diario  de  la  Ma^ 
rina,  for  Jan.  1, 1852,  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  exportation  of  copper  ore 
from  Cuba  since  1841 : 


1S41 soa,oss    ISM sa^SM 

184S 783,071  1S47 505,406 

1843....  ....706,050  1848 050,491 

1844 1,003,587  1840 583,110 

1845 800^013  1800 55M68 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  cc^per 
mining  in  Cuba  is  declining. 

Coal  is  also  abundant  in  Cuba.  It  is 
highly  bituminous,  and  in  eome  places 
degenerates  into  a  form  resembling  the 
asmialtum  which  is  found  in  the  pitch 
lake  of  Trinidad,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  ships  of  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers of  Cuba  were  careened  with 
this  bitumen,  which  is  often  found  near 
the  coast  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  like  pe- 
troleum or  naphtha.* 

Marbles  and  jaspers  of  various  colors, 
and  susceptible  <u  a  hk^h  polish,  are 
found  in  noany  parts  of  Cuba,  and  in  its 
chief  dependency,  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Mineral  waters  also  abound.    Those  of 

•» 

•  Humboldt :  Baaal,  Ae.,  p.  87. 
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San  Dieffo^  Madringa  and  Ooanaliaeao 
are  the  best  known.  The  latter,  a  few 
miles  firom  Havana,  is  the  most  fre- 
quented; the  others  being  difficnlt  of 
access.  Madmga,  about  25  miles  from 
Matanzas,  is  also  much  frequented.  The 
temperature  of  the  springs  of  San  Diego 
is  about  95^  F.  The  water  is  clear  and 
transparent^  nanseatinff  the  stomach,  and 
emitting  sulphuretted  hydrog^en.  Inese 
baths  are  found  to  be  efficacious  in  cu- 
taneous diseases,  ccmeestion  of  the  lym- 
rc  glands,  scrofula,  obstinate  syphi- 
amenorrhea,  chronic  diarrneas, 
strictures  of  the  abdominal  yiscera,  mus- 
cular contractions,  etc.*' 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  if  the 
isle  of  Cuba  were  subjected  to  a  thorough 
geological  survey,  it  would  be  found  to 
be  immensely  ricn  in  silver,  iron,  gold, 
and  other  metals.  The  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  island  have  always  been  found 
auriferous.  Those  parts  of  the  island 
affording  the  graniUc  auriferous  sands 
are  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Damusi  and 
Cannado,  which  ML  into  the  ba^  of 
Jagua;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  nvers 
Sagua  la  Grande  and  Agabama  which 
are  nearest  Uf  £scambray ;  also^  at  the 
point  where  the.  Saramaguacan  falls  in- 
to the  bay  of  Nuevitas,  and  the  rivers 
HolguiiL  fiayamo  and  Nipe,  in  the  pro- 
vince ot  Santiago,  as  before  mentioned. 
Some  specimens  of  the  finest  gold  have 
been  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Aga- 
bama and  Sagua  la  Grande. 

In  1827,  Don  Josd  Escalante  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  silver  and 
copper  in  the  lands  of  Manicarmgua^  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Villa  Clara.  The  first 
ores  gave  no  less  than  seven  ounces  of 
pure  silver  to  the  quintal  of  ore ;  but 
they  have  become  less  productive,  per- 
haps, because  they  have  not  been  pro- 
perly worked. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  in  Cuba, 
^t  iron  exists  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  The  Sierra  Maestra  gives  ample 
indications  of  it.  No  attempU  have  ever 
been  made  to  work  the  iron  ores  of  Cuba, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  the  mines,  and  many 
other  causes.  The  mountains  of  Santa 
Espiritu,  Villa  Clara,  San  Juan  and  Tri- 
niaad,  contain  not  only  the  precious 
metau,  but  a  great  deal  of  iron.f 

*  TwnlraU.  p.  t56-7.  , 

t  TornboU^t  TraTela  in  Cuba,  1840,  pp.  S5I-54. 


Native  loadstone  has  been  found  in 
the  mountain  Juaraqua,  not  frir  from 
Santiago,  and  near  the  ports  of  Tanamo 
and  Naranjo.  Chalk  is  found  in  the 
westem  part  of  the  island.  A  beautiful 
variegat<ed  marble  exists  at  Regla  and 
Guanabacoa,  and  in  other  parts.  Chal- 
cedony has  also  been  found  at  Guana- 
bacoa, superior  to  that  of  Hecla.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  the  eastem  part  of  the 
island.  Mines  of  alum  and  copperas 
were  formerly  worked  in  the  Juragua 
mountains.  Many  varieties  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useral  slates  are  found. 

Population. — ^Notwithstanding  that 
the  early  Spanish  writers  on  Cuba  are 
numerous,  still  their  works  afford  us  but 
little  information  regarding  the  actual 
number  of  the  aborigines  of  the  idand 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus. 
This  defect  may  be  traced  to  ^e  fact^ 
that  an  edict^  promulgated  by  the  crown 
of  Spain,  in  1556^  requiredf  all  works 
written  on  the  affiurs  of  America  to  be 
submitted  to  the  censorship  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Indies.  This  censorship  studi- 
ously concealed,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  America,  and  depnved 
the  world  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. Writers  differ  very  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  population  of  the  abori^nes. 
There  is  a  disposition  manifested  by  all 
of  them,  (or  perhaps  we  should  blame 
the  censorship,)  to  <uminish'the  number, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Spaniards.  Arrate  de- 
clares that  they  could  not  have  exceeded 
800,000;  but  this  would  seem  hardly 
credible,  when  we  consider  the  size  of 
the  island,  and  its  natural  capabilities  of 
sustaining  a  large  population.  Some 
writers*  state  that  tne  isle  of  Cuba,  at 
the  time  of  its  conquest  in  1511,  had 
1,000^000  of  inhabitants,  and  that  there 
remamed  of  that  one  million,  in  1517, 
only  14,000 !  But  this  appears  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  statement  of  .^Voy 
Luyt  Berfranj  a  pnest  who,  on  leaving 
the  island,  in  1569,  in  consequence  m 
the  persecutions  he  sufiered  from  the 
European  settlers,  predicted  that  "the 
200,000  Indians  which  Cuba  contained, 
would  perish  the  victims  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Europeans."  So  that  the  Indians 
were  far  from  bein^  extinct  in  1569. 
OomarOf  however,  m  his  EisL  de  las 

*  Albert  Hone :  HM.  PIiUm.,  18S0 ;  vol.  L,  p.  1S7 . 
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JMiag^  states  that^  in  1553,  the  Indians 
had  entirely  disappeared.  The  accounts 
of  the  bishop  of  Chiopa,  on  the  popu- 
lation of  Cuba,  are  equally  contramc- 
tory.  Humboldt^  who  weighs  all  the 
anthoritles,  thciines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  original  population  of  Cuba  was 
Tery  small — say  300  or  400,000.*  He 
thinks  that  although  the  island,  from 
the  great  fertility  of  its  soiL  might 
nourish  several  millions  of  mdians; 
vet  that  if  such  a  large  population 
Daa  existed,  it  would  mive  exhibit- 
ed a  more  advanced  civilization.  Be- 
sides, if  the  population  had  been  as  great 
as  is  asserted  by  some,  he  finds  difficulty 
in  believing  that  it  could  have  disapi- 
peared  firom  any  of  the  alleged  causes— 
ihe  tyranny  of  the  ooncjuerors,  the  feiults 
of  governors,  the  seventy  of  the  slavery 
imposed,  the  small-pox.  and  the  fre- 
quency of  suicides — m  tiie  short  space  of 
io  Of  40  years,  as  is  admitted. 

All  the  Spanish  historians  admit  that 
the  aborigines  of  Cuba  were  enslaved; 
but  most  of  them  endeav(»ed  to  evade 
the  imputation  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
their  Spanish  masters.  Herrera  and 
Oviedo  attribute  their  rapid  extermina- 
tion to  their  despair  on  finding  them- 
selves subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
%>ain,  and  on  being  forced  lo  labor.f 

Garoilasso  relates  that  the  effect  of 
the  despair  of  tiie  natives  was  such, 
that  tlM  rage  of  hanging  themselves  in 
huts  and  caverns,  by  whde  families, 
prevailed,  suicide  being  preferred  to 
tabor.  Spanidi  writers  have  attempted  to 
exculpate  iheconquestadoru^  by  attribut- 
ing the  disappearance  of  the  natives  to 
their  tasti  n>r  suicide!  All  cruelty  is 
denied.:^ 

The  oppression  of  the  natives  began 
with  the  arrival  of  the  '^  cruel  Hernando 
do  Soto,''  as  Humboldt  calls  him,  to- 
wards 1539 ;  and  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ment of  Gomara,  that  in  1553  all  the 
Indians  had  disappear^  he  says,  ^'we 
must  necessarily  admit  tnat  there  were 
ennsiderable  remains  of  that  people 
wMch  saved  themselves  on  canoes,  in 

t  TlM  peneciuion  of  Bertram,  fbr  reproTinf  the 
Saropean  mestera,  prove*  tluU  Uiey  cruelly  treated 
tbe  eiMlftTmi  natiTee. 

%  The  Abbe  Don  Joan  Noix  wrote  a  work  eatl- 
ded  R^/Uxi»u4t  impwcUUt  »obre  lu  kmmaiiidmd  de 
If*  E§pmm0lett  eomtrm  lot  pr$Undidaa  JlUmtfot  y 
yMtuet,  in  wtiieh  be  eongratnlatee  tbe  American 
iBdlaiM  **  on  baTiof  Ihllen  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe 
■paalaids,  wboae  eondoet  baa  been  at  all  timea 
the  Boat  bnmane,  and  tbe  g oremment  tbe  wlaest.'' 


Florida,  believing,  acccmling  to  ancient 
traditions,  that  they  were  returning  to 
the  country  of  their  ancestors.* 

The  first  census  of  Cuba  was  taken  in 
1775.  That  and  the  subsequent  census 
are  as  follows : 

1T75  170,8W 

ITOl t7S,140 

ISn-Wbite* 874,000 

'*        Free  blacka 140,000 

•«      suTea na,ooo 

000,000 

1817— Wbitea »0,Oai 

"      Free  blacka 115,001 

"       Slarea M5,S68 

-r MO,«8o 

18S5-Wbites 3^5,000 

*"       Free  blacka 180,000 

"      Slavea J00,000 

715,000 

1W7— Wbitea 111,051 

*<       Free  blacka 100,484 

"       SlaTCfl 880,942 

704,487 

1841— Wbitea 418,801 

**       Free  blacka 168,888 

«      Blarea 480,406 

l,007,0t« 

1848- Wbitea «. 485,700 

'*       Free  blacka 140,880 

•*       SlaTea.. 888,750 

808,761 

1840t— Wbitea— • 487,188 

««        Freeblacka 104,410 

«        SlaTea 883,807 

845,440 

The  last  two  censuses  we  take  from 
the  Havana  Diario  de  la  Marina,  fot  Jan. 
1,  1852.  Neither  of  them  includes  sol- 
diers in  garrison,  crews  of  vessels,  or  the 
floating  population.  The  census  of  1846 
adding  40,000  for  the  omission  could  be 
increased  to  938,752.  And  adding  54,- 
560  for  the  omission  of  1849,  the  census 
of  that  year  becomes  1,000,000.  The 
above  censuses,  from  1775,  show  the  fol- 
lowing progress  of  the  white  popula- 
tion: 

1775  to  1791, inereaae  per  annnnm.  ...8.14  per eenL 
1791  to  1817,       **        "       "  8.18       »* 

1817  to  1887.       "        "       "  197       " 

1887  to  1840.       •*        "       "  8.00       " 

1840  to  1849,       "        "       "  8.45       " 

The  censuses  of  1841  and  1846  give 
the  following  as  the  population  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Cuba: 

1M1.  18M. 

HaYana «.... 187,408 100,908 

Puerto  Prince 84,084 19,108 

Santiago  de  Cuba 84.758 84.009 

Onlnea 8,515 8,018 

Matanxaa 18,091 10,986 

Cardenaa 1|888 8,108 

♦Baaal,p.  188.  _ 

t  For  a  diaaertation  npoa  tbe  popvlation  of  Cnba, 
aee  an  able  article  in  De  Bow*a  Review,  toI.  tUL, 

fc818.  by  T.  C.  Reynolda,  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
adrid.    We  recommend  erery  reader  to  peroae 
tbat  article  with  care  in  connection  witb  the  prea- 
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SttJnadelMlteMedlM 4,S1S 4.100 

CtteiiAiMCNi S.4S7 4,3M 

TrinidadTT 1V18 18,M8 

VllUClira «,!« 5,837 

tento  SpiritiM 0,484 7,494 

MiWTius l,aM i,m 

VanxaniUo 8J99 3,780 

Baruno 7,460 4,778 

B^igQin 4,199 3,066 

Barmeoa* «,605 1,853 

We  have  no  later  statements  of  the 
population  of  the  principal  cities  and 
townsL  except  of  the  city  of  Havana.  In 
the  Viario  ae  la  Marina  for  January  1, 
1852,  it  is  stated  that  the  population  of 
Havana  in  1849.  was  142,002;  and  in 
1850,  150,561  souls. 

The  population  of  Cuba  is  divided  into 
four  classes,  of  which  the  first  are  the 
nativeJSpaniards,  the  most  powerful  por- 
tion. They  comprise,  with  some  excep- 
tions, the  merchants,  the  army,  the 
clergy,  and  all  the  government  omces, 
from  me  Captain-General  down  to  the 
captain  of  partido.  llie  Creoles  form  the 
second  class,  and  are  generally  plant- 
ers, farmers,  or  lawyers,  but  are  most 
generally  scrupulouslv  excluded  from 
me  army  and  higher  civil  offices. 
They  find  no  sympathy  among  the 
Spaniards,  who  treat  them  with  open 
oontempt  and  hauteur,  though  inferior  to 
them  in  intelligence  ana  enterprise. 
The  Creole  seeing  himself  in  his  own 
native  land,  excliuied  from  all  offices  in 
the  government^  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
church,  regards  with  no  favorable  eye 
those  sent  m>m  Spain  to  rule  over  him, 
and  to  mend  their  fortunes  at  his  expense 
by   exacting  to   the  utmost  from  his 

The  third  class  is  made  up  of  about 
an  equal  number  of  free  mulattoes  and 
f^ee  neeroesj  who  are  by  law  excluded 
from  all  civil  offices.  They  compose  a 
respectable  part  of  the  militia,  and  would 
play  an  active  part  in  any  revolutionary 
movement  that  might  occur.  The  free 
colored  population  of  Cuba  have  many 
privileges,  and  are  more  kindly  treated 
and  respected  than  the  same  class  in  our 
northern  states.  The  Spaniard  has  not 
the  same  antipathy  to  color  that. the 
Anglo-Saxon  has.  The  free  colored 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  intermarry  with 
the  whites,  and  are  also  excluded  from 
the  learned  professions.     This  obstacle, 

*Thi«  town  Is  remarkable  fbr  being  the  place 
wbere  Cdumbna  flrat  landed,  on  the  S8tli  of  Octo- 
ber, 1481 

t  Notea  on  Cuba,  p.  196. 


however,  is  sometimes  removed  hj  hav- 
ing the  children  baptized  as  white  by 
the  priest;  or,  by  procuring  witnesses  ta 
ffive  oat^  te  their  white  extraction,  and 
me  fraud  is  winked  at.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  class  have  procured  their 
freedom  by  purchase. 

The  slaves  of  Cuba  are  divided  into 
hozaJei.  thosd  recently  brought  from 
Africa';  the  ladinos,  those  imported 
before  the  law,  in  1821,  prohibiting  the 
slave  trade ;  and  the  enolloa,  those  bcfta 
on  the  island.*  By  the  laws  of  Cuba, 
every  owner  of  slaves  is  bound  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Catholic  reliffion, 
after  the  labor  of  the  dav  has  been 
finished,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
baptizea  and  partake  of  the  sacrament. 
On  Sundays  and  feast  days  they  are  not 
to  be  employed  more  than  two  hours  for 
the  necessary  labors  of  the  estate,  the 
feeding  of  the  animals,  ete.,  except  when 
the  gatheiing  of  the  crop  admits  of  no 
delay.  They  are  reqmred  to  have  daily 
six  or  eight  plantains,  or  an  equivalent 
in  potatoes,  yams,  jrucas,  or  other  veget»- 
bl^  eight  ounces  of  meat  or  fiah,  and 
four  ounces  of  rice  or  flour.  The  quan- 
tity of  clothes  is  also  i»«8oribed,  and 
alao  the  treatment  of  the  women.  They 
are  not  to  be  worked  more  than  nine  or 
ten  hours  per  day,  except  during  the 
harvest  of  canes,  when  they  may  be 
employed  sixteen  hours  daily.  On  Sun- 
days and  holida3r8  they  must  be  allowed 
to  attend  to  their  gardens  and  private 
occupations.  Those  only  between  six- 
teen and  sixty  can  be  tasked,  and  when 
liberated  they  must  be  allowed  a  per- 
manent subsistence.  A  slave  may  pur- 
chase his  liberty  for  a  price  fixed  by 
three  arbiters,  one  chosen  by  the  master 
and  two  by  the  Sindico  JProewrador 
ChneroL  Liberty  and  a  reward  of  $50 
are  to  be  bestowed  cm  a  slave  who 
reveals  a  conspiracy.  No  slave  can 
receive  from  his  master,  fbr  any  offence, 
more  than  twenty-five  lashes ;  a  crime 
requiring  more  must  be  punished  only 
after  a  judicial  investigation.  A  master 
who  maltreats  his  slave,  maims  him,  or 
otherwise  seriously  injures  him,  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  him  to  another.  A  master 
violating  the  slave  code  may  be  fined 
from  S20  to  $200. 


*  Bozal  alfniea  mnsaled;  laiiito,  rereed  lo  ma 
idk»n.  or  one  wbo  baa  been  in  the  eonntry  m  year. 
Criollo  meana  CreoU.  Tbe  term  bozal  ia  •km 
rendered  mornvtUtmrnt   arrivi,  m  ^mrlmU   4hM 
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Such  18  a  partial  sketch  of  the  Caban 
slave  code;  but  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  its  provisions  and  require- 
ments are  not  strictly  regarded.  That 
part  regarding  the  religious  and  moral 
government  of  the  slaves  is  enforced 
only  so  far  as  to  secure  them  baptism 
and  burial  in  consecrated  grounds.  On 
a  few  Spanish  estates,  says  the  author  of 
"  Notes  on  Cuba,''  ^yers  are  repeated 
to  them  before  going  to  work  m  the 
momingy  and  before  retiring  to  their 
dormitories.  He  also  says  that  the  slaves 
of  Cuba,  compared  with  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  classes  of  England,  labor 
le^  and,  so  far  as  physical  enjoyment 
goes,  are  better  ofL  He  declares  the 
account  of  their  being  IdUed  by  over 
labor,  '^  absurd  tales."* 

There  is  one  other  class  of  citizens  in 
Cuba  that  we  must  notice,  before  leaving 
this  branch  of  our  subject.  We  allude 
to  the  "  Nobility  of  Cuba.^^  These  con- 
sist of  twenty-nine  marquises  and  thirty 
eowats,  more  than  half  of  whom  have 
been  created  since  1816.  From  1816  to 
18S3  Ferdinand  VH.  created  eleven 
marquises  and  fifte^  counts.  Most  of 
them  had  acquired  their  wealth  by 
sugar  piantationsL  and  are  jocosely  called 
*^  iugar  nMtmenP  They  often  adopt  the 
names  of  their  estates,  as  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Lucia,  the  C(Mide  de  Cosa- 
Romero.  The  Marquis  del  Real  Socorro 
obtained  his  title  by  presenting  a  large 
som  of  money  to  the  government  when 
its  Goffers  were  empty ;  and  a  few  others 
had  theirs  conferred  for  military  and 
other  services  to  the  state.  The  greatest 
number  have,  however,  been  bought,  no 
consideration  beinff  paid  to  aught  but  the 
wealth  of  the  individual,  the  mother 
country  thus  taxing  the  idle  arro^nce  of 
her  colonists.  Th^  price  paid  for  a 
patent  of  nobility  has  varied  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000,  the  purchaser  being 
compelled  to  entail  a  certain  amount  of 
property  with  the  title. 

One  m  Cuba  is  struck  with  the  num- 
ber iA  estates  held  by  tiUed  owners. 
Many  of  them  are  very  extensive,  and 
are  rented  out>  paying  a  fixed  annual 
tribute;  so  that  a  large  plantation  may 
often  be  obtained  for  a  yearly  tax,  with- 
ont  paying  any  purchase  money.  Many 
wealthy  persons  in  Cuba  have  purchased 
titles  of  nobility,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  rank  they  give  possessors  in  society, 

*  No(MoaO«btt»pp.tl»-Mt. 


but  also  for  the  exemption  they  confer 
from  petty  annoyances  from  captains  of 
partidos,  and  other  low  officers  of  justice. 
A  Cuban  noble  can  only  be  tried  by 
a  high  tribunal,  and  cannot  be  arrested 
for  debt.  Military  officers,  also,  can  only 
be  indicted  before  a  military  court: 
and  priests  only  before  ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

The  ori^n  of  many  of  the  Cuban 
nobility,  vmile  it  exposes  them  to  the 
private  derision  of  the  untitled  crowd, 
creates  among  themselves  a  clannish 
feeling,  and  presents  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  a  general  social  spirit  among 
the  nobility.  The  marquis  of  1832  looks 
down  with  something  like  contempt  on 
his  younger  brother  of  1835;  and  mose 


qmte 

mushroom  $20,000  "  sugar  noblemen'' of 
the  degenerate  19th.  The  tone  of  Cuban 
society  is  also  eminently  aristocratic, 
and  certain  classes  are  very  exclusive. 
The  native  of  old  Spain  does  not  conceal 
his  hatred  of  foreigners  and  his  contempt 
of  the  Creole.* 

The  untitled  crowd  is  divided  into  the 
sugar  planter,  the  cofifee  planter,  the 
merchant,  the  hberal  profession^  and 
the  literati.  All  below  these  form  a 
single  class  with  which  the  rest  do  not 
associate.  The  planter  is  one  srade 
above  the  merchant.  The  bar  and  the 
bench  are  grossly  corrupt  and  despised. 
Among  the  lower  classes  Ihere  is  an 
absence  of  all  refinement,  religion,  edu- 
cation and  decency. 

Nor  is  Aie  moral  character  of  the 
higher  classes  of  Cuba  quite  above  sus- 
picion. Their  outward  decorum  may  be, 
to  a  great  extent,  says  a  shrewd  writer, 
only  in  appearance,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  behove  tnat  the  grossest  im- 
morality and  irreligion  prevails  among 
them.  Religion  h^  become,  in  fact^  in 
Cuba,  a  mere  mockery,  the  priesthood 
being  plunged  into  the  grossest  im- 
moralit  v,  and  given  to  a  daily  violation 
of  all  those  rules  of  conduct  which  are 
so  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Catholic 
churches  of  the  United  States.  The 
priests  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  have  be- 
come the  scandal  of  the  whole  Catholic 
world ;  and  it  would  be  a  ^ross  calumny 
on  the  enlightened  Catholic  citizens  of 
the  United  States^  to  insinuate  that  they 

*  NotM  on  Cuba,  pp.  19^-106. 
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oountenaiioed  Catliolicism  as  it  now 
exists  in  Cuba,  if  even  they  admit  it  to 
be  Catholicism  at  all.  The  most  open 
infidelity  prevails  in  Cuba,  and  the 
priests  as  a  class  are  uniyersally  des- 
pised. 

Manufactioies. — Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  making  of  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, and  rum;  the  preparation  of 
coffee,  the  manufiacture  of  ci^anL  the 
bleachinj^  of  wax,  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  mmor  staples  of  the  island.  Man- 
ufactures, indeed,  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion, are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any 
country  where  the  population  are  not 
impelled  to  them  by  the  barrenness  of 
the  soil.  Salt  is  manufeustured  to  a 
limited  extent 

Intcrnajl  Communication  —  Rail- 
EOADS. — ^The  means  of  communication 
between  the  interior  %nd  the  coast  are 
very  imperfect  generally.  The  common 
loaos  are  badly  constructed,  or  rather 
not  constructed  at  all,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  are,  in  general,  impassable 
for  wheel  carriages.  Hie  evu  is  di- 
minished by  the  long  and  narrow  form 
of  the  island,  which  enables  the  planters 
to  bring  their  produce  to  a  place  of  ship- 
ment without  any  very  long  land  jour- 
neys. The  number  of  coa^jig  vessels 
is  in  conseauence  very  considerable. 
There  are  tnree  principal  high  roads, 
under  the  care  of  uxe  Junto  de  Fomento; 
but  they  are  always  in  bad  condition, 
and  quite  impassable  during  the  rainy 
season.  They  conduct  to  all  parts  of 
the  island. 

There  are  six  rail-roads  on  the  island. 
The  oldest  road,  finished  in  1838,  leads 
from  Havana  to  Guines,  in  the  interior, 
a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  It  now 
belongs,  we  believe,  to  a  company,  who 
have  extended  a  branch  from  San 
Felipe  to  Batabano ;  another  from  Rin- 
con  to  Sao  Antonio  is  progressing,  and 
anotber  from  Guines  to  Los  Palos.  The 
rail-road  from  Regla  to  the  mines  of 
Prosperidad  has  been  abandoned.  The 
one  from  Matanzas  to  Sabanilla  is  com- 
plete. That  from  Cardenas  to  Bemba, 
and  that  from  Juoaro  to  beyond  Altami- 
sal  are  long  since  finished,  as  also  that 
from  Puerto  Principe  to  Nuevitas.  On 
all  these  roads  the  accommodations  for 
passengers  are  not  excelled  by  any  road 
m  tbe  United  States.  The  engines  are 
generally  under  the  care  of  Americans^ 
and  also  the  general  management  of  the 
roads.     These  loads  have   all  proved 


profitable  investmoits.  By  means  <^th« 
rail-road  to  Batabano,  and  the  steamers 
on  the  southern  coast^  St  Jago  de  Cuba 
can  be  reached  in  four  days  from 
Havana,  and  the  journey  to  Jamaica  is 
thus  greatly  expedited.*  Communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  island  by  water 
is  efiiBcted  by  means  of  steamers,  which 
ply  regularly.  The  number  of  coasting 
vessels  is  very  great  The  number  that 
entered  the  port  of  Havana,  in  1851,  was 
3,523.t 

Currency. — Paper  money  is  un- 
known in  Cuba.  The  circulating  me- 
dium, like  that  of  Old  Spain,  consists 
exclusively  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
coins  in  use  are  Spanish  doubloons,  or 
ounces  of  gold  which  are  a  legal  tender 
for  seventeen  nard  dollars ;  also  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  doubloon — ^the  half  be- 
ing $8  40;  the  quarter,  $4  20;  the 
eighth,  $2  10:  and  the  sixteenth,  $1  50. 
Mexican  andf  Columbian  doubloons  are 
also  a  legal  tender  for  $16.  Their  ali- 
quot parts  are  worth  8,  4^  2,  and  $1,  re- 
spectively. Of  silver  com^  the  Span- 
ish dollar,  and  its  divisions,  and  also 
Mexican.  United  States  and  South  Ame- 
rican dollars,  are  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value. 

The  only  incorporated  banking  estab-  . 
lishment  at  Havana,  is  that  cafied  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Ferdinand  VH.,  which 
was  created  in  1827.  The  capital  of 
this  bank,  amounting  to  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, was  provided  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. Its  business  is  confined  to  the 
discoimting  of  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange ;  and  the  directors  are  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  any  other 
speculation,  however  lucrative  it  may 
appear,  unaer  the  penaltyof  being  held 
personally  responsible.  The  rate  of  dis- 
count is  fixed  at  10  per  cent  per  an- 
num. No  individual  or  house  is  accom- 
modated beyond  $10,000  for  three 
months.  No  new  discount  is  allowed 
to  any  party  who  has  been  guilty  of  the 
slightest  irregularity,  for  the  space  of 
three  years  afterwards.  All  property, 
even  a  wife's  dowiy,  is  liable  for  a  debt 
due  the  bank. 

The  Colonial  Minister  of  Finance  is 
president  of  the  bank.  The  directors 
of  the  bant  three  in  number,  are  held 
responsible  for  their  proceedings  to  the 
government)  in  the  sum  of  $10,000 
each,  giving  mortgages  to  that  amount 

*  Note*  on  Cuba,  pp.  S36— 7. 
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on  raai  egteio.    Each  director  hat  one  The  Sotkdad  PaMtMn  was  etiabliihp 

of  the  three  keys  of  the  strong  box.  ed  in  1790.  and  its  name  is  now  changed 

There  are  also  private  bankmff-honses  to  that  of  tne  lUai  Sod^dad  Eoonomioa  de 

at  Havana,  which  discount  buls,  and  la  SabanOf  in  which  the  term  ^^owd 

deal  in  exchanges.*  usurps  the   place   of  Pakiotk.      This 

EnvcATioH. — ^In  the  whole  island  of  Royal  Society  of  Havana  is  divided  into 

Cuba^  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  four  principal  sections— on  Education, 

Acc<»ding  to  the  latest  and  most  feivora^  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  P<q;mlar  In- 

ble  accounts^  the  schools  are  as  follows :  dustry,  and  the  History  of  Cuba.    There 

or  white  natoehUdnn                     ISO  ^«  attached  to  the  institution  a  public 

**      fenai*  "                 70  library,  kept  in  the  dd  convent  of  San 

Ofeoioredmato. s  Domingo^  and  is  open  daily,  except  on 

* _  Sundavs  and   festivals.      The   society 

Total  Seiioois  in  Cnbft Stt  uubllsDes  monthly  a  memorial  of  its  1^ 

The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  divid-  bors,*^  which  is  more  or  less  valuable 

ed  as  foUows :  ^^'  statistics  regarding  the  past  and  pre- 

^^^ii0^_,  '                              AQI^  sent  ccmdition  of  the  islauid.     It  nas 

"^fiii»  '. !  *.          '. ! '.  '*.'.'.  !'!!*.!  *.  '.M17  branches  in  nine  of  the  principal  towns 

^'^^y^^J • ^  of  Cuba,  which  are  in  correqxmdence 

•^ _  with  it     The  parent  society  in  Havana 

Total 0,081  .  has  numbered  firom  its  foundation  300 

F««n  thi«,  then,  it  appea«,  that  oat  of  ^^f"    ^**  '"'W^poa^ng  memban 

ifcj^SnSXl'**^"  "^  ^"^  r"o  ««o      Ttow  is  at  Hayanathe  Royal  Univer. 
aboat  l,O0O0bo   there  are  only  9.082  ^ty,  embracing   a  medical   and   law 

SSl^n?;..-       *^*^   7*^   *r"**  oohiol,  and  ciSin  on  all  the  natural 

^^*J^^IT^^>^^  '''"T  !"*  «»ienoe».    The  medical  sohool  was  re. 

edocated  gmtuitons  y.    The  remaming  organizwl  in  1848,  and  the  present  re- 

^25  attend  school  at  their  own  ex-  q£,itioDs  for  gra^tion,  amoM  other^ 

^^S*1LSL?^»**T  *°'™'^8  *■  study  of  medicine.  The  oideal  thiugh 
'^J^^^  **^  resources  were  ^^i^h  foreign  candidates  for  licenses  to 
denred  fiom  tie  personal  subscnptions  j^Uee  ai?  now  compelled  to  pass,  is 
of  the  members^  and  the  to  nntery  con-  5^  in  the  extreme,  a^  the  expmies 
tnbutwas  of  citizens;  2,111  by  locd  amount  to  nearly  $400.  SevenJ  of  the 
•objionptions;  and  the  remaining  1,106  professors  are  French,  and  the  sohod 
*'^"f^*'S?^*}'^*^'P'°^^*^;u  .  Lis  a  rery  respectable  standing.* 
.kP*  '"i^  official  retams  show  that  We  take  evasion  here  to  observe^ 
5*lr?.^'?7^  free  children,  in  the  isle  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  sati8&cti<^ 
rf  Cube,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  that  we  find  ourselves  enabled  to  record 
mem,  is  99,S99-,  of  wlwm,  as  before  „  favo«ble  an  account  of  medical  edu- 
st^  only  9,082  have  the  benefit  of  eaUon  in  Cuba.  With  aU  her  &ul^  she 
schoola,  and  these  chiefly  by  private  deserves  the  credit  of  duly  appreciating 
means.  No  appropriations  from  ^e  the  importance  <rf  making  medicinl 
general  treasury  of  Cuba  are  made  for  truly  what  it  professes  to  bo-«  learned 
mbbo  mstruchon,  although  ttie  revenue  profession.  She  lays  down,  as  the  first 
of  Uie  island  IS  about  »22,000  000.  So  wquiaite  for  a  physician,  a  ^Mwarfedtieo- 
&r  from  receivmgwd  from  the  fareasury,  fioh;  and  to  ^  she  ^ds  a  six  yeais' 
Uie  scluols  have  actuaUy  been  depnved  course  of  medical  study.  Our  American 
by  It ;  fiwr  when  the  cnstran^iouses  have  schools  will,  many  of  them,  be  disposed 
taken  charge  <rf  collectmg  the  local  to  consider,  as  unnecessary,  such  a  se- 
taxes  esUblished  forpubhc  instmction,  y^ro  training;  but  it  is  just  what  it 
ton  per  cent,  commission  has  been  de-  o^-ht  to  be  every  where.  Here  in  the 
ducted  for  the  service ;  and  large  sums  uSted  States  we  have  disgraced-yes,  1 
imposed  on  commerce  and  trade  for  this  ^peat  it— we  have  disgraced  the  medi- 
purpose,  have  been,  and  are  to  tins  day,  ^^  profession,  by  omittiog  the  darned 
w^eU  «»d  unaccounted  for  by  Oie  edueatiM  altogether,  and  by  reducing 
treasury.    In  Cuba  only  one  free  child  o        »  ,»  — » 

in  83  attends  school  •  uudtr  tb.  er.  orihe  cnunUp. 
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the  eonne  of  medioal  studies  to  two 
oourses  of  leotares^  of  four  months  each ! 

'Hie  oonse^nenoes  of  Uus  are  notorious, 
and  the  medioal  profession  is  disgraoed. 
A  medical  diploma,  from  an  American 
medical  school,  is  now  a  piece  of  worth- 
less lumber.  The  (»dy  way  that  this 
disgrace  can  be  blotted  ont^  is  to  return 
to  those  requisites  of  a  leamed  profes- 
sion—«  thorough  classical  education, 
and  a  medioal  course  embracing  a  term 
<^  years. 

Education  in  Cuba  is  in  a  lower  state 
than  in  ahnost  an j  otiier  cirilized  coun- 
try. Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  this 
dearth  of  education  from  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  its  principal 
tpwns  and  cities.  At  Quines,  a  town  of 
16,000  inhabitants,  of  whcmoi  2^612  are 
whites,  there  are  only  235  scholars  in  all 
the  schools.  Matanzas,  with  a  papula- 
tion of  16,986,  of  whom  10,000  are 
whites,  has  only  815  pupils^  and  16 
schools.  In  Yery  popular  sectums  of  tiie 
island,  the  deartn  of  schools  is  rery  re- 
markable. Nueva  Filifnna,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  30,000,  had,  in  1844, 
but  one  school  of  forty  boys.  Guana- 
bacoa,  one  oi  the  oldest  towns  in  Cuba, 
with  a  population  of  10,000,  had  only 
one  free  sonool  of  thirty  boys  in  1844. 

Besides  the  Royal  Uniyersity  at  Ha^ 
vana,  there  are  seyeral  other  institutions 
of  learning.  Among  these  are  the  Royal 
Seminary  of  San  Qc^iot  y  8a/n  Amibrosio, 
founded  in  1773;  a  girl's  seminary, 
founded  in  1691 ;  a  free  school  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting^  founded  by  the  Socie- 
dad  Economica^  m  1818;  a  mercantile 
school,  also  free,  and  many  private  in- 
stitutions for  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  education. 

Among  the  private  institutions  of 
leaming  at  Havana,  at  the  present  time, 
are  the  Real  Colegio  de  Humanidades 
de  Jesus  ]^  Josa  in  the  oalle  de  Acosta ; 
the  Colegio  de  Ninas  de  Nuestra  Senora 
de  las  Mercedes,  directed  by  Dona  Ca- 
ridad  Santi,  in  which  institution  is 
taught  the  catechism,  reading,  writing, 
Spanish  fframmar.  geography,  French, 
English^  Italian,  arawing,  music,  danc- 
ing, politeness,  (urbanidi^)  needlework, 
etc.  It  has  six  professors.  There  is  al- 
so Uie  High  School  of  Professor  Maosimo 
Dominguez  de  Gironella,  an  institution 
similar  to  our  best  high  schools  in  New- 
Orleans.  From  the  Havana  papers  it 
appears  that  there  are  also  severau  mer- 
cantile academies^  in  which  are  tau^ 


book-keeDfaiff^  arithmetic,  stenography^ 
and  the  Enghsh  and  French  languages. 
Of  the  actual  condition  of  any  of  the 
above-named  institutions  we  nave  no 
positive  knowledge. 

A  museum  of  natural  history  was 
established  at  Havana,  in  1838,of  which 
the  leamed  naturalist,  Don  Felipe  S. 
Poye,  was  appointed  Director;  without 
the  walls  of  the  city  a  botanical  garden 
was  also  laid  out  which,  in  1844,  was 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Auber. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  recent  writers  on 
Cuba,  tnat  there  exists  a  lamentable 
deartn  of  schools  in  Cuba.  Of  the  white 
Creoles  no  liberally  educated  persons 
are  found  except  among  l^e  more 
wealthy  portion,  who  send  their  sons  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States  for  their 
education.  The  middle  class  has  but 
an  elementary  education ;  and  the  low- 
est class^  which  is  by  frtr  the  most  nu- 
merous, 18  without  any  education  at  all 
—sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance. 

The  supf»«ssion  o(  infant  schods  by 
G^n.  CDonnell,  a  former  Captain-Gene- 
ral of  Cuba,  is  well  known.  An  order 
has  recently  been  made,  by  t&e  Cuban 
authorities,  which  in  effect  prolubits 
parents  from  sending  their  chudren  to 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion; and  such  parents,  deprived  of 
means  of  liberal  education  at  home,  are 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  proving  ill 
health,  or  feigning  it^  in  their  children, 
in  order  to  obtain  passports  for  them.* 

Such  is  the  state  of  education  in  Cuba 
at  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
best  authorities.  Though  the  people 
are  taxed  beyond  any  other  known  com- 
munity in  the  world,  the  white  popular 
tion  paying  annusdly  to  l^e  government 
more  tnan  $12,000,000,  (so  say  the  gov- 
ernment returns,  but  in  reality '  it  is 
nearly  double  that  sum,)  they  are  ahnost 
entirely  destitute  of  schools.f  It  was 
announced  in  the  Diario  de  la  Marina, 
of  January  1, 1852,  that  the  government 
were  about  to  establish  ninetesn  primary 
free  schools,  distributed  between  Ha- 
vana, Matanzas,  and  Puerto  Principe; 
also  two  normal  schools  at  Havana:  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  schools  nave 
as  yet  been  established. 

AoRicuLTURs. — ^The  chief  agricultu- 
ral products  of  Cuba  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco.    The  cultivaticNd  of  these 

•  «  Cuba  tndtlM  Cobuw,**  p.  184. 
t  NolMOBO«ba,p.SftI. 
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prodoois  has  advanced  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  especially  since  1809, 
when  the  ports  of  the  island  were  more 
freely  opened  to  foreigners.  The  most 
complete  account  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  Cuba  that  has  ever  been 
published,  appeared  in  a  semi-official 
pajwr,  entitled  '^Ida  de  Cuba  en  1851," 
which  occupied  the  entire  columns  of 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina  for  January  1, 
1852.  The  tables  are  of  official  origin, 
and  we  shall  give  them  entire. 

QenertU  Statement  of  the  Arrobae*  of  Sugar 
exported  from  the  Island  from  the  Year 
1786  10  1850: 

AnebM. 

l«t  5  ye«r«,  1780— 1700 M5S,I0t 

ATerage  per  year 1,U00,4S8 

«d  5  years,  1700— 1705 7^72,(J00 

Average M14,5a0 

3d  5  years,  1705-1800 11,400,770 

ATsrage 3,203,355 

4tli  5  years,  1800— 1805 14,823,270 

Arerage 2,904,054 

5Ch  5  years,  1805— 1810 15,101,200 

Average 3,020,240 

Ocb  5  years,  1810—1815 14,403.750 

Average 2  808,751 

7ck  5  years,  1815-1820 18,056,900 

Average 3,011,041 

6lli  5yeara,  1820-1825 24.520,581 

Average 4,005,310 

Oth  5  years,  1825-1830 32,540,080 

Average 0,508,187 

lOlli  5  years,  1830—1835 30,407,878 

Average 7,803,575 

11th  5  years,  1835-1840 50,742,777 

Average 10,148,655 

12th  6  years,  1840— 1845 04,338,402 

Average 12,807,008 

.     13th  5  yeara,  1845— 1850 03,452,300 

Average 18,000,400 

1651. ...boxes 1,437,050 


RECAPITULATION. 


1st  Sysars 1,000,436 

2d  -  l,514,fiM 38 

3d  •«  2,203,355 51 

4th  **  2,004,054 20 

Oth  **  3,020,240 20 

Oth  "  2,806,751 " 

Tlh  "  3,011,041 25 

8th  "  4,005,310 30 

Oth  **  0,506,137 S3 

lOlh  *•  7,803,575 21 

11th  «  10,148,555 20 

12lh  «  12,887,006 25 

13th  •<  18,000,400 45 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  13th  period  of  5  years  over 
the  1st  period,  was  1614  per  cent.    The 

"*  Of  the  weights  and  measures  used  In  Cuba, 
the  siicts  Is  eqaal  to^  7-10  poonds  English  dry 
■easure ;  the  arroba,  lUpUdneasore,  Is  4  I-IO  Bng- 


annual  increase,  during  the  B5  years, 
was  25  per  cent 

It  is  not  known  precisely  at  what  time 
the  cultivation  of  tne  sugar-cane  {anmdo 
eacchartfera)  was  commenced  in  Cuba. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  'cultivation  of 
sugar  was  commenced  in  St  Domingo, 
where  it  was  introduced  by  Piedro  de 
Atienza,  about  the  year  1520.  They 
used  at  that  time,  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  cylindrical  presses,  moved  by 
hydraulic  wheels.*  The  isle  of  Cuba 
was  far  behind  St  Dominga  at  firsts  in 
a^culture.  As  late  as  1553  Spanish 
historians  make  no  mention  of  sugar  in 
Cuba,  and  only  speak  of  sugar  exported 
from  Mexico  to  Spain  and  Peru.f 

The  next  products  most  immediately 
connected  with  sugar  are  brandv  and 
molasses.  Of  these  we  have  not  tne  sta- 
tistics as  complete  as  those  of  sugar. 
We  can  only  give  the  amount  of  those 
articles  exported  from  the  entire  island 
since  the  year  1826,  as  follows: 


hah  gallona.  The  Spamah  quintal  Is  101  3-4  Ens- 
Uoh  pounds.  The /me«a  Is  200  pounds  Spanish, 
er  about  3  Boslish  bnshels.    Of  snperflelal  niea- 


,106 


yards. 


osTM  an  equal  to  100  BngUoh 


VOL.  ZIY. 


1820 2,507 08,880 

1827 2,457 74,083 

1828 2,804 80.801 

1820 4,518 03,537 

1830 5,504 00.218 

1831 3,838 83,001 

1832 3,423 100,178 

1833 3,227 05,708 

1834 8,048 104,218 

1835 5,815 100,233 

1830 3,888 100,540 

1837 3,450 114,075 

1838 5,408 134,802 

1830 8,210 130,447 

1840 10,200 140,404 

1841 11,302. 131,300 

1842 10,227 110,138 

1843 13,810 101,003 

1844 0.820 172,431 

1845 4,120 121,322 

1840 0,032 203,507 

1847 10,432 .252,840 

1848 10,330 228,720 

1840 11.040 .240,570 

1850 11.825 200,044 

1851 10,108 400,000 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  annual  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  brandy  in  the  26  years,  is  aoout  1 1 
per  cent ;  and  that  of  molasses  about  0 
per  cent| 

*  Orledo,  Hist.  Nat  des  Ind.  lib.  4,  cap.  8. 

t  Humboldt :  Ettai  tur  PItle  de  Cuba,  p.  101. 
Bee  also  De  Bow's  Indnstrlal  Resooroes  Ibr  other 
particulars— Articles  West  lodiei,  Cuba,  Sugar, 
etc. 

tVast  quantities  of  molasses  have,  In  Mme  years, 
la  many  parts  of  Cuba,  been  thrown  awavythe  arti- 
cle not  being  worth  the  transportation.  The  plan- 
tations near  Cardenas  suflbred  the  molasses  to  rua 
off  Into  the  ditches  bv  the  road-side,  and  gave  It 
away  toall  who  would  receive  It.  In  some  places 
pits  were  dug  for  It  to  run  Into,  as  It  was  found 
destfuctlTe  to  vegef aiioii  whereyei  It  flowed. 
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Let  lit  now  look  at  the  enwrtation  of  with  lemons,  pomegranates,  oape-jessa- 

wfftBe  and  wttXy  from  the  wnole  island,  mines,    tuberoses,  lilies,    and   various 

during  the  last  26  years.    It  is  as  fol-  other  gaudy  and  fragrant  flowers ;  while 

lows :  &  double  strip  of  Guinea-grass,  or  of  los- 

Y^  SSL.  SSL,  cious  pines,  skirt  ^e  sides,  presentinfir  a 

Igi0 1 778,7ge ts,oi6  pretty  contrast  to  the  smooth,  red  soil  m 

i8J7'.'.'.r.*.*l'.'.'.."".sIooi;w4.'.".'.'rr.*«t,40»  the  centre,  scrupulously  kept  free  from 

{^ }i^»^ U;Jg  aU  verdure.     Then  the  beauty  of  the 

issoll II ! i  11  .V  V.V.  1,798^5981 1 1 1".  1 '. '.  18,740  wholo  while  in  flower — that  of  tihe  coffee 

1831 *'3S S'2S  white,  and  so  abundant  that  the  fields 

ii8;illlllllll.\\'.'»5i«;M9ir.r.r.l4i;dS  seem  covered  with  flakes  of  snow;  the 

i8MllllllIIliril.i,8n,8i5lll!lll!8^258  fringe-like  blossoms  of  the  rose-apple; 

JSJ MiS»!l? IL^M  ^0  red  of  the  pomegranate  and  Mexi- 

183S 1,610,441 S8,999  xi-i  ix/i  r-^i. 

18J7 t!iss,5A8 »9;i64  Can  rose :  the  large  scarletflowers  of  the 

1888.1.1 ^•SS'JJi S^  piBon,  wnich,  when  in  bloom,  covering 

}^ 1  rJ;?S:»74lllllli:«6;iM  the  whole  tree  witii  a  flaming  coat,  & 

1841  111  .V.V.V.V.l  1 1 1,985,006.  ...111!  3a;oa4  the  richest  production  of  Florals  realms ; 

ilJs llllli:i:i;68?;7M::i:ii::S;m  the  Quaintlmo^strumpet-shaped  flowers, 

J844;;;; i,W,08S 34.276  painted  yellow  and  red,  and  burstmg 

1845 .' ; ! !  11 1 11 1 1 1 1 . .  w«»*g 89,251  mto  bunches  from  the  blunt  exuemities 

1M7    "",'.'/,'.",'''',  miSllllllllMlwS  ^^  ®^^^  leafless  branch ;  the  young  pine- 

1848.  "111111. 11!  11  694,187!  l!llir.5o!iio  apples,  with  blue  flowrets  projecting  from 

JSIS 22*J2I S'?21  the  centres  of  their  squares:  the  white 

1850......... M0.134 90,194  ^_*  j    j      vi  * 

1851 ^ . .  1 17,032  qoiDtais.  tuoeroses,  and  double  cape-jessammes  : 

No  returnt  ft>r  wax.  the  gaudy  yellow  flag,  and  a  score  of 

.  other  flowers,  known  to  us  only  as  the 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  m  sickly  tenants  of  the  hot-house.    And 

the  last  26  years,  the  production  of  cof-  when  some  of  the  flowers  have  given 

fee  in  Cuba  has  been  declining  at  the  place  to  the    ripened   fruit ;    and  the 

rate  of  about  2  percent  annually,  while  golden  orange,  the  yellow  mango,  the 

that  of  wax  has  increated  about  3  per  gme,  the  lemon,  the  luscious  caimito, 

cent,  annually.  and  the  sugared  zapote ;  the  mellow  alli- 

The  coflee  plant  was  first  introduced  gator  pear,  the  custard-apple,  and  the 

into  the  New  World  from  the  east,  by  rose-apple,  giving  to  the  palate  the  flavor 

the  way  of  Europe.     Van  Horn,  the  go-  of  otto  of  roses ; — ^when  all  these  hang 

remor  of  Batavia.  in  1690,  sent  some  of  on  the  trees  in  oppressive  abundance, 

the  seeds  to  Amsterdam,  some  of  which  and  the  ground  is  also  covered  with  the 

fi>und  their  way  to  America.     In  1718,  over-ripe  fruity  the  owner  of  a  coflee 

eoflee  i^antations  were  first  made  in  estate  might  safely  challenge  the  world 

Surinam,  and  in  1728,  plantations  were  for  a  friirer  garden.    Nor  must  this  be 

opened  m    Martinique    and    Jamaica,  thought  the  appearance  it  presents  for 

When  the  French  were  driven  from  St.  only  a  short  period.     The  coflee  has 

Domingo  to  Cuba,  between  the  years  successive  crops  of  blossoms  five  or  six 

1796  and  1798,  they  carried  with  them  Umes  in  the  winter  and  spring;  and  on 

the  coflee  plant;   and  from  that  time  the  orange,  the  ripe  frxiit  and  the  Iblos- 

coffee  plantations  multiplied  rapidlv  in  som,  and  the  young  green  fruit,  are  of- 

the  island.     (See  De  Bow's  Industrial  ten  seen  at  the  same  time ;  while  seve- 

Besources,  art ''  Coflee.")  ral  of  the    shrubs    and   plants  bloom 

A  coffee  plantation  is  one  of  the  most  nearly  all  the  year."*  "  Nor  is  the  rich 
beautiful  objecte  in  nature.  It  is  a  per-  fragrance,''  says  Mr.  TurabulL  "of  the 
feet  garden,  snrpassmg  any  thing  that  orange  ^ve  to  be  compared  for  a  mo- 
the  ablest  horticulturist  can  produce  ment  with  the  aromatic  odors  of  a  coffee 
out  of  the  tropics.  "  Imagine  more  than  plantation,  when  its  hundred  thousand 
SOO  acres  of  land,"  says  the  author  of  trees  have  just  thrown  out  their  un  rival- 
Notes  on  Cuba,  "planted  in  regular  ed  display  of  jessamine-like  flowers,  re- 
tquares,  with  evenly  pruned  shrubs,  minding  you  of  what  )rou  may  have  read 
each  containing  about  eight  acres,  inter-  in  eastern  fable  of  the  perfumes  of  Ara- 
•eoted  by  broad  alleys  of  palms,  oranges,  by  the  Blest"t 
mangoes,  and  other  beautiful  trees ;  the  « j^^^^  ^  ^j^^  ,^i^  p  ^^ 
interstices  between  whioh  are  planted  .         t  Tonbou't  Ctba,  p.  & 


Coffee  Plantations-^Tobacco  and  other  Agricultural  Products.    Ill 

The  eofieetree^  if  left  to  nature,  grows  tre^  are  often  seen.    One  tree  yields 

to  the  height  of  from  12  to  18  feet^  eiv-  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  poand 

iog  off  horizontal  branches,  knotted  at  of  coffee.    The  trees  are  in  rpws,  at 

every  joint^  which,  like  the  tmnlL  are  right  angles,  about  four    yards  apart 

ooyered  with  a  gray  bark.    The  oloe-  Between  the  rows  are  planted  plantains, 

soms  look  like  the  white  jasmine,  and  com,  and  other  yegetaoles. 
form  thick  circular  clusters  around  the       To  bring  a  coffee  plantation  into  full 

branches.    They  appear  from  December  operation  requires  about  four  years.   Mr. 

to  June,  and  last  only  two  or  three  days.  iWbull  estimates  that  a  coffee  plant- 

The  berries  at  first  are  green,  but  be-  ation  of  200,000  trees  would  require,  for 

come  white  as  they  enlarge  and  ripen,  the    first   seven    years,    an    outlay  of 

then  yellow,  and   finally   bright   red,  $40,000 :  and  that  the  net  annual  re- 

closely  resembling  the  cherry  in  size  turns,  after  that  time,  from  the  sales  of 

and   appearance.      The   trees  are  of-  coffee,  com,  and  the  other  products,  after 

ten  loaded  with  them  in  closely-wedded  deducting  all  expenses,  would  be  about 

circles  around  each  joint  of  the  branches.  $5,300;  which  would  be  13  per  cent. 

On  a  single  branch  two  feet  long  there  on  the  capital  invested.    The  author  of 

are  often  seen  as  many  as  ninety  of  the  "Notes  on  Cuba,"  who,  we  believe,  was 

berries,  each  contaiimiff  two  trains  of  a  physician  of  Charleston,  now  dead,  esti- 

coffee,  with  their  flat  sides  togeUier,  im-  mates  that  a  coffee  plantation  of  350,000 

bedded  in    a  soft  mucilaginous   pulp,  trees  will  yield  annually  a  net  balance 

The  berries  ripen  from  August  to  De-  of  $10,000,  after  the  payment  of  all  ex- 

cember,  and  are  sathered  by  the  hand;  penses;  but  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is 

and  as  three  or  four  different  crops  are  found  to  be  immensely  more  profitable, 

often  ripening  at  the  same  time  on  each  The  coffee  tree  bears  well  when  it  ia 

iree^  as  many  separate  pickings  are  re-  forty  years  old. 

bom  two  feeVat  Uie  top  tooneSSi  ?i«  *wS^f  r„?i^te«rW  L„i 
bottom.  A  heary  »oUd  wooden  wheoL  ^1,^"  w^"^  7"  formerly  sent 
Ik!!!,*  .:»  fi.^r  ;„  3^««, JlvTnj  «;^*  mogtiy  to  Mexico  for  consumption  m 
ab«Hit  MX  feet  m  diameter,  and  eu[ht  y^  cWhes.    The  honey  of  Cuba  u 

"u!rf±"J^'L^hf„ir*'fiJ±^S^Jh^h  J-Btly  celebrated  for  iUfiJe  rich  flart." 

s^banr«^«thi^temrf'£  feii-tMch"i?^atlJ^ 

Ph.    The  husks,  are  then  separated  JL^Ane^t'u.Sd- wate"""^ 

by  means  of  a  fanmng  mill,  which  also  ^'         "vn^jr  «,  utu^tu  »  yw^^v^i.^ 

separates  the  larger   grains  from  the  Thf  n®^*  agnoultural  product  which 

smaller.    The  broken  grains  are  picked  ^o  "tall  mention  is  tobacco,  of  which 

out  by  Uie  negroes  for  plantation  use,  ^«  ^v®  ^®  complete  statistics  smce 

while  the  whole  ones  are  packed  for  1826,  as  furnished  by  the  Dtano  de  kf 

maAet.    The  whole  crop  b  generally  in  ^?^»w»)  fo""  J^-  1>  1862.    They  are  a» 

market  by  the  first  of  February.  follows : 

The  cofliBe  tree,  like  the  cotton  plants  ^TLSJr^        ■^TtSSST*' 

has  a  deadly  enemy  in  the  shape  of  a        ism 79,531 iw.iM 

small  worm,  which  often  destroys  it  by        IWT 7q\iw. '.'.'. V.'.,'.'.i(ii\dn 

girdling  it  beneath  the  bark.    Another        Jg ig-gj *J5;^ 

species  of  worm  bores  into  the  trunk,  i83o"..'.*.*.V.';!.'.'.'.iflo*858*.'.*.'.'.'..*.'.'407,*i5S 

traversing  it  in  every  direction,  causing        jg" "J**** 2i't2 

it  to  fau  by  the  first  high  wintL  There     iS;::::;:::::::  SIts::;:::::::?!?;?" 

are  also  two  species  of  moths  which  1834.'.' 87,im sis.oso 

prey  on  the  leaves;  but  the  most  de-  }g* j^'J^ ^'Jisl+S 

structive  of  all  is  a  small  fly  which  de-  I887  .'  i  1 X !  1 1 .  i  11 .  179,50S '.  *.  *. '.     *. ". .  798,4» 

posiUiUeggs  on  the  lea^  from  which  {gg JJJ.JJJ »»J^ 

spring  caterpillars  that  speedily  consume  ,So .*!  1  l.iw^i .*.*.*.* .*;.*.'lis49S4 

the  entire  leaves  of  the  tree.  1841  *..'.'.*.*. sso^aos 850,89ft 

The  coffee  trees  on  a  plantation  are  *®** «37,7ii 75i,44» 

often  several  hundred  thousand  in  num-  ,  HmaboWt  •  Fttai,  p.  m. 

ber.    As  many  as  350,000  and  400,000  t  Notes  on  Cnba,  p!  M7. 
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1843 9S0,303 1,289,065 

1844 237,718 792,525 

1845 288,829 1,022,525 

1845 853041 70«,782 

1847 372,780 1,224,000 

1848 251,025 807.400 

1849 100,705 018,000 

1850 819,125 1,008,280 

1851 75,791 QoinuUs. 

The  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  The  custom  of 
smoking  was  borrowed  from  the  natives 
of  Hayti,  and  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  plant  is  indigenous  to  Amer- 
ica, and  the  term  tolKtcco  is  probably 
derived  from  Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yu- 
catan, where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
found  by  the  Spaniards.  The  honor  of 
introducing  it  mto  England  about  300 
years  ago,  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
name  Ibbacum  NicoHana  is,  of  course,  not 
classic  Latin,  the  word  Tbbacum  having 
been  invented  since  the  discovery  of 
America ;  and  Nicotiana  is  obviously  de- 
rived from  Nicot  (John.)  who  first  intro- 
duced tobacco  into  France,  in  1559. 
Some  have  derived  the  term  tobacum 
&nd  tobacco,  from  tahac^  the  name  of  the 
instrument  used  by  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica in  smoking  the  herb;  others  frt)m 
Tobasco  in  Mexico. 

Humboldt  says  that  the  tobacco  plant 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemo- 
rial by  the  natives  of  Oronoko.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Asiatics  were 
acquainted  with  it  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  as  is  supposed  by 
Pallas,  Rumphiufl,  and  Louveiro,  thou^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  known  m 
Europe  before  that  time.  UUoa,  how- 
ever, has  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Europeans  learned  the  use  of  it  from 
the  Asiatics.  Columbus,  on  his  arrival 
at  Cuba,  in  1492,  beheld,  for  the  first 
time,  the  custom  of  smoking  tobacco 
among  the  natives.*' 

The  most  ancient  statements  we  pos- 
sess, on  the  quantity  of  tobacco  which 
the  isle  of  Cuba  has  produced,  extend 
back  as  fiair  as  1 748.  The  Abb6  Raynal, 
whom  Humboldt  considers  ^^a  much 
more  exact  writer  than  is  geperally  be- 
lieved/' states  that,  between  1748  and 
1753,  the  mean  annual  amount  produced 
by  the  island  was  75,000  arrobas.  From 
1789  to  1794  the  annual  amount  was* 

*  imng*s  Lift  or  OolwDbus,  yoL  1.  p.  267. 


250,000  arrobas.  From  1794  to  1803, 
the  amount  produced  fell  owing  to  the 
government  monopoly  ana  other  causes, 
to  less  than  half  that  quantity.  The  to- 
tal production  of  tobacco,  however,  in 
the  island,  is  believed  to  have  been, 
from  1822  to  1825,  a  gain  from  300,000 
to  400,000  arrobas.*  During  the  gov- 
ernment monopoly  from  10  to  12,000,000 
lbs.  of  tobacco  were  sometimes  accu- 
mulated at- Seville,  where  all  the  to- 
bacco of  Cuba  was  deposited,  and  the 
revenue  arising  from  it^  in  good  years, 
was  about  6,000,000  piastres. 

The  best  quality  of  tobacco  comes 
from  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  island,  and  the  seed  from  that 
place  is  sent  over  the  northern  and  west- 
ern parts.  The  tobacco  lands  of  Cuba 
yield  about  135  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

During  the  government  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  factories  were  established  in  the 
island,  the  officers  of  which  Were  re- 
quired to  buy  up  the  crop  at  prices  fixed 
by  themselves.  These  officers,  called 
Visitadorei  dea  Vegas,  had  the  inquisi- 
torial duty  confided  to  them  of  superin- 
tending the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and 
in  doing  this  they  committed  all  sort*  of 
abuses.  They  reduced  the  buying  price 
so  low  that  the  unfortunate  planters 
were  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 
To  enhance  the  value  of  tobacco,  by 
rendering  it  scarce,  at  one  time  they 
actually  obtained  an  order  from  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  humy  or  otherwise 
destroy,  large  Quantities  of  tobacco  on 
hand.  When  by  this  operation  they 
had  succeeded  in  raising  enormously 
the  price  of  tobacco  in  Spain,  they  filled 
the  market  with  large  quantities  which 
they  had  secretly  withheld  from  des- 
truction, and  thus  the  government 
swindled  ita  subjects  out  of  immense 
sums  of  money.  This  system,  however, 
could  not  last  long.  In  1804  the  raising 
of  tobacco  in  Cuba  had  become  so  much 
reduced  that  40,000  arrobas  were  im- 
ported that  year  from  the  United  States, 
to  supply  the  retail  demand  in  Hava- 
na; and  a  still  ^ater  quantity  also 
went  from  the  United  States  to  Spain.t 

The  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Cuba  is  well  known  ,*  and  it  would  be  a 

froas  error  to  infer  its  agricultural  capa- 
ilities  ftom  the  amount  of  its  products. 

*  Hnmboldt :  Cuba,  p.  115. 
t  Turnbuirs  Cuba,  p.  117.    Sm  i1m  D*  Bow*a 
Indwtrial  BMOurees,  art.  **  Tobaceo." 
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Under  a  good  goreniment  Cuba  would 
prodnoe  nve  times  as  much  as  it  now 
does.  With  an  area  of  about  34^560^- 
000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
of  the  first  quality  for  cultiyation,  we 
find  that  a  great  portion  of  the  island  is 
entirely  unoultiyated  ;*  so  that  its  im- 
mense afiricultural  resources  are,  as  yet) 
fsx  from  being  dereloped. 

Having  thus  far  spoken  ovXj  of  sugar, 
mcJasses,  coffee  and  tobacco^  it  remains 
for  us  briefly  to  enumerate  the  other  ag- 
Dcnltnral  products.  Indian  corn;  which 
is  indigenous,  yields  two  crops  a  year.' 
There  are  two  sorts  in  the  island  :  the 
mah  de  friOj  and  the  mats  de  agua. 
Rice  is  also  produced  in  considerable 

aoantities,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in 
le  low  lands  on  the  coast.  Beans  of 
Tarions  kinds  are  raised.  Wheat  was 
formerly  raised,  but  its  cultiyation  is  now 
abandoned. 

Plantains  and  bananas  thrive  aston- 
ishingly. So  productive  is  the  plantain 
that  600  plants  will  maintain  a  family 
of  ten  persons.  One  acre  of  ground  will 
produce  enough  to  feed  five  persons  a 
whole  year.  Vast  quantities,  as  is  weU 
known,  are  exxx>Tted  to  this  country. 

Cotton  thrives  in  many  parts  of  the 
island,  and  is  raised  at  much  less  cost 
than  any  other  product.  It  will  grow 
well  on  the  barren  and  stony  grounds 
near  the  coast.  Its  cultivation  has  been 
neglected  from  the  supposition  that  su- 
gar and  coflee  we're  more  profitable 
crops.  In  1837,  26,987  arrobas  were  ex- 
ported.   Cacao  thrives  well  in  the  island. 

The  fruits  of  the  island  are  the  pine, 
or  anana.  oranges  of  different  kind^ 
lemons,  limes,  figs,  strawberries,  the 
nispero.  melons  of  different  kinds,  the 
red  and  yellow  mamey  apple,  and  other 
fruits.  Among  the  roots  are  the  yucaof 
difierent  kind^  and  various  species  of 
the  sweet  potatei 

Trade. — ^Havana,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Puerto  Principe,  Matanzas,  Trinidad, 
Baracoa.  Gibara,  Cienfuegos  and  Man- 
zanilla  are  the  ports  of  the  island  li- 
censed for  foreign  trade.  The  amount  of 
^e  imports  and  exports  of  Cuba,  since 
182^  is  given  in  the  following  table. 
The  figures  under  each  head  bemg  the 
average  annual  amoant.t 


*MeCiiUoch  ettlmatM  th«t  only  OBe-Mrench  of 
Cuba  to  uiuler  enltiratlon. 


18M  to  1890 $13,418.080 $19,717,910 

1881   to  1835 10,758.348 19,887,880 

\h»  to  1840 21,882,788 lb.503,848 

1841  to  1845 29,479,355 94.090,848 

1840  to  1850 97,150,754 98898.988 

From  1846  to  1850  the  exportations  of 
domestic  producta  were  as  follows : 

1848 $91 ,587,884 

1847 97,998,934 

1848 95,819,558 

1849 91,898,598 

1850 25,048,154 

The  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  is  chiefly 
with  this  country.  Our  exports  to,  and 
imports  from  Cuba,  during  tne  last  eight 
years,  have  been  as  follows: 


t  Thto  tabtodoM  noi  Inelvdo  sUitw  flroM  AlHca.    Hogahead  iIkmIu. 


Xxports. 

1844 $5,938,596. $9,990,491 

1845 8,504,754 8.804,414 

1848 ....5,487,188 8,159.889 

1847 0.977,708 19,394,807 

1648 0,898,713 19,858,479 

1849 5,309,918 10,059,950 

1850 4,990,997 10,999,396 

1851 0,593,703 17,040,931 

This  table  is  compiled  from  the  offi- 
cial returns  of  our  government  With- 
out enumerating  the  difierent  articles 
which  we  export  to  and  from  Cuba,  it  is 
sufficient  to  sav  that  nearly  all  our  pro- 
ducts ^o  to  Cuba  in  exchange  for  those 
of  the  island. 

Without  undertaking  to  give  in  full 
the  present  existing  Cuban  tarifi^  we 
will  here  present  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  those  articles  of  commerce  most  con- 
sumed in  Cuba,  which  are  imported 
from  this  country.  The  table  shows  the 
enormous  duties  on  each  article,  and  the 
mode  of  valuation,  so  exaggerated  as  to 
double  and  triple  the  amount  of  the-  du- 
ties, etc. 

Summary  of  the  importation  of  certain  artieki 
tkat  have  a  large  consumption  im  Cuba^  pro- 
dueed  Oy  the  United  Stalee,  to  which  is  added 
a  dasetjication  of  the  prices  on  which  they 
are  valued  by  the  tanf  of  Cuba,  and  the 
duties  dutrged  on  them, 

Tnctmi. 
JoliUi  or  acantllng,  per  thoaaand  ft. $90  00. ..  .9734 

Tar,per  bbl 8  00....  •• 

PloirlTaach 0  00....  " 

Rice,  per  qq 0  00....33H 

Morocco,  per  doa 7  80....  ** 

Codflah.  qq.  Ibo 3  50....97H 

Plaida,  Scotch,  per  yard... ^ 0  95....33 

Trunka,  leather,  each 8  00 — M 

Hldetmnka 4  00....33H 

Flannela,  eoarae,  per  yard 0  31....*' 

Flannels,  58  in.,  per  yard 0  50... 

Hogsheada,  each.  *  "^ 


9  00....97H. 
1  90....  •• 
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P«r«Mrt. 

Half  boots,  pair |S  50....SS3tf 

Boots  "    5  00...." 

Brass  manaf.,  qq S7  50...  83 

Mackerel,  per  bW 4  M....t7H 

Geldings,  each 190  OO....SSH 

Copper  boilers,  qq S7  50 — T7H 

Settees,  wood,  each 10  00....S3H 

Nsgro  elotlis,  per  yard S  00....  ** 

Preserred  meats,  per  lb 0  50....** 

Salt  beet;  per  bbl 0  00....** 

Pork  "    **   1400.... *< 

Willow  wa«OBs,eaoli IS  00....  ** 

Carts,each 100  00....  " 

Straw wacons, eaeh 4  00....** 

Hoes,  Ure 10 


Hoes,  llT 
Baskets,! 


Copper  nails,  per  qq S5 

Copper,  manaf,  per  qq  S7 

Bossia  sheetinf,  psrfd 0 

Cabs,  figs,  ste 400 

Bureans,  each 25 

SoiaU  do    " It 

Cotton  rope  and  cord,  per  ptoes 0 

Stares,  per  1000 S5 

Floor  matting,  per  yard 0 

Oakum,  per  qq 4 

Fringe,  cotton,  per  piece  1 

"       sUk        "    yard •   0 

Flannels  **       ** 0 

Blankets,  each 1' 

Com  meal,  per  bbl 5 

Floar,per  bbl.,  dotT 10 

Sngar  moulds,  per  dos 0 

Soap.perbbl 9 

Cofdage,  per  qq 19 

Piano  Fortes,  each 300 

Bricks,  per  1000 0 

Valises,  leather,  each 0 

^  fbr  horsemen,  each 9 

Cotton  shawls,  per  doz 4 

**  **  ordinary,  each  9 

Stockings,  estlon,  per  dss J 

M  wool       **    *•    4 

Merins,  1  yard  wide '.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'    0 

Tables,  card,  1  leaf 10 

**        "     9   »*     19 

Candlewlek,  per  arr 6 

Cotton  hdkA,perdos 1 

Potatoes,  per  bbl 9 

Billed  paper,  90  inch 0 

**     whits,90lnch 5 

**        •*       30    "    8 

**       letter 9 

Sh«t,perqq 5 

Powder     *^ 18 

Oars,  per  100  feet 0 

Bags,perdos 9 

SUk  sewing  thread,  per  lb 9 

Napkins,  per  dos 0 

Mahogany  chairs,  per  dot 60 

Maple  chairs,  "    **   31 

OnUnarychaln       "    "  15 

Saddles 17 

Hats,each 8 

Boards,  pine,  per  lOM 90 

••     maple,  **       **    95 

Shingles         "       *•    3 

Sperm  candles  per  qq 39 

Wtow     **       "     *^ 19 

Shoes,  men's  or  boys*,  per  doK 15 


1  00.  ..97H 


50....33H 

oeu..  ** 

00....  " 
00...,** 
50....  ** 
OOli.  " 
00....  ** 
95....  ♦* 
00....S3H 
00....  ** 
95....  «« 
21....  " 
25 »« 

oollll  *« 

50....  *« 
00. . . .  •» 
00....  " 
00. . . .  ** 

00,. ..rn 

00  ...33H 
00....  «* 
00....** 
50...  ** 
00  ...97N 

do....a3H 

00....  ** 

rr....** 

00...  ** 
00....  « 
95....  *« 
75....  « 
50....f7J< 
00....33N 
00....  «* 
00....  *• 
50....** 
OO....t7H 
00...  «* 
25....  ** 
25  *  " 
00.!!.*  ** 
75.... 8334 
00....  **. 
00....  ** 
50....  •* 
00....  *i 
00. . . .  *• 
00. ...9734 
00....  •* 
75....  ** 
00.,..  ** 
00....  •* 
00....83H 


The  Cuban  planter,  before  he  can  ex- 
port his  produots^  must  also  pay  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  2>^  per  cent,  if  their 
•destination  be  a  Spanish  port^  and  if  the 
vessel  bear  a  Spanish  register.  If  the 
destination  be  foreign,  and  the  vessel 
Spanish,  the  duty  is  4^^  per  cent ;  and 
it  both  vessel  and  destination  be  fsreigii, 


the  duty  is  6J^  per  cent  There  is  also 
added,  in  every  case,  a  balance  duty  of 
one  per  cent.,  determined  by  the  amount 
of  the  export  duties.  Tobacco  exported 
in  foreign  vessels,  with  a  foreign  desti- 
nation, pajrs  a  duty  of  12W  per  cent* 

The  articles  admittea  me  of  duty,' 
are  iron  sugar  kettles,  steam  engines 
and  machinery  for  sugar  works,  rioe 
mills,  horses  and  mares. 

The  articles  exported  free  of  duty,  are 
green  fruits  of  all  sorts,  lime  juice  and 
syrup ;  also  gold  ftnd  silver  in  bullion, 
and  specie. 

A  foreign  vessel  of  300  tons  entering 
one  of  the  ports  of  Cuba,  has  to  pay,  be- 
fore it  can  get  out  of  it^  the  following 
enormous  charges : 

For  tonnage  duties,  at  12  reals  per  ton,  and 

1  per  cent.  oTbalanos  d«ty $454  00 

For  dredfing  machine,  at  1  k  reals  per  ton,  47  tlH 
Wharf  duties,  at  10  reals  per  100  tons  per 

day,  say  fbr  8  days 30  00 

Cnstom^hooM  chanes,  on  Tislt  ofsntry. .      5  90 
Assistance  In  discharging,  at  $5  50  per 

day 4400 

For  an  extract  of  the  nanllbsc 100 

Custom-house  clearance  rlslt 5  50 

For  cocket  of  out  ward  cargo 8  00 

For  the  cooket  sump 8  2S 

For  a  translation  of  the  manifbM 12  00 

Custom-house  offleers'  fees 5  00 

For  the  captain  of  the  port 6  00 

For  lif  hlho«ae  dues 4  00 

For  f  oTernment  dues 4  00 

For  bill  of  health 8  00 

For  Tlsit  of  health  offlcsr 2  00 


$045  12H 

Revenues. — ^The  crown  revenues  oi 
the  island  may  be  divided  into  six 
classes  : 

Ist.  Rcntas  Mariiimas,  which  include 
the  duties  on  imports,  exports  and  ton- 
na;7e,  and  the  local  or  municipal  duties, 
which  are  levied  at  some  of  the  custom- 
houses of  the  island. 

2d.  Impuestos  InterioreSj  such  as  the 
tax  on  home  manufactures,  the  consump- 
tion duty  on  butchers'  meat,  the  compo- 
sition levied  from  hucksters  and  hawk- 
ers, the  sale  of  papal  buTls  and  of  stamp- 
ed paper,  the  profits  derived  from  the 
lottery,  and  the  impost  on  cock-JighU,f 

3d.  Deductions  from  the  Rentas  Ecde* 
eiasticuSj  particularly  from  those  called 
the  royal  ninths,  and  the  consolidated 
fund,  the  sinking  fund,  the  media  ant^fOOy 
and  the  annual  and  monthly  revenues 
of  the  clergy. 

4th.  Deducdones  Personales,  such  as  the 
contribution  for  exemption  from  military 

*  Tarnbull,  p.  109. 

t  OamhUng  Is  also  UosBSSd. 
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seiriee^  caUed  the  JanzaSy  the  mediaa 
annates  secuJareSy  the  deduction  for  the 
pay  of  invalids,  and  the  tax  on  pawn- 
brokers. 

5th.  Miscellaneous  receipts,  such  as 
the  product  of  the  sales  of  ro3ral  lands, 
the  returns  of  the  old  poll  tax,  the  rents 
of  vacant  livings  and  of  unclaimed 
estates,  the  produce  of  vendible  offices, 
the  hmpitaltdadeSj  and  the  pefUu  de  cO' 
mera, 

6th.  Casual  receipts,  such  as  deposits, 
confiscations,  donations,  the  recovery  of 
arrears.* 

Of  the  Rtntas  Maritimas  vre  have  the 
most  complete  official  accounts  from 
1826  to  1850,  giving  the  totals  of  each 
year,  but  not  the  details,  as  these  are 
never  given  by  the  Cuban  government 

The  following  tables,  as  given  in  the 
Diario  de  la  Marina  for  January  1,  1852, 
and  which  may  be  considered  official, 
since  every  thin^  published  in  Cuba 
must  first  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  go- 
vernment^ are  the  most  complete  con"" 
nected  account^  we  believe,  of  the  reve- 
nues of  Cuba  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. The  returns  are  in  dollars  and 
reals.  The  writer  in  the  Diario  divides 
all  the  revenues  of  Cuba  into  two 
classes :  the  Rentas  maritimas,  or  those 
derived  from  the  custom-houses,  and  the 
Rentas  terrestres,  which  include  all  other 
revenues  whatsoever,  enumerated  above 
under  the  heads  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th. 

Rgveftueg  of  Cvba*  derived  from  duiiet  on  Im- 
porU  and  ExporU,froin  1826  to  1850  indu- 
tim: 

Inpofteliea  Totel  ImportatiM  mA. 

dntUs.  Esportotlon  du'Jtt 

18» $J,783,40»a    reals $'  13  AH 

18S7 4,419,963  9X  "  {  0  7X 

1828 4,194,495  \H  "  i  5  iH 

im9 3,938,596  5H  "  {  7  7H 

1830 8,636,716  1  *«  2  5  3H 

1831 S,9a»,505  7N  "  4,        ^n5  SH 

1838 3.860,103  6H  "  4.-?^:j:8  6 

1833 4,808,706  1  "  i,L=:J,>  :^7l  6 

1834 4,405  314  1  "  6.^^  ,%-8  6 

1835 4,791,777  3  "  S.t'^.ViS  6H 

1836 5,017,917  4 N  "  t.:i:^,:'J3  5 

1837 4,997,780  4^  *«  t>i  ■J,T^5  3 

1838 5,946,008  OX  "  fu-^/irM  53tf 

1839 6,113,508  3N  "  T.:ii.:ijiT8  45« 

18« 5,951,801  7H  "  7J^.'vM  3 

1841 5,943,819  6  "  r  ;^  ^V ),  4  5H 

1849 6,005,639  514  "  7,:^'«:(Jl6  6 

1843 5,396,339  4)4  **  f  ,!i^^j  17  1 

1844 6,090,403  134  "  7Ji'Cif,:il  6)4 

1845 5,396,416  5X  ««  fiCi^.TlS  5 

1846 5,413,499  3  "  f ,  I '  .;>ij9  9)4 

1847 6,601,933  7  "  T,l>i:nl8)4 

1848 6,174,533  4  "  f  .--.X^l^  5)4 

1849 5344,783  9  "  (i,lM,2rlO  3 

1650 5,964,147  5)4  «  C<.:i.1  :iM  6)4 

*  T«rnbiill*i  Cnba,  p.  106. 


The  following  exhibits  the  total 
annual  revenue  of  the  island  from  all 
sources,  to  wit :  importation  and  exporta- 
tion duties,  and  the  rentas  terrestres,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Dvario : 


Total  I 

1896 17.107,038  6 

1897 Mr^w.W4  2)4 

1898 0,OSfi,«fl  7)4 

1829 9J42J19  3)4 

1830 6.97%H7  5 

1831 7,flV7,90ft  0)4 

1839 B,4S7,4W  5)4 

1833 8,885,437 

1834 8,945,714  7)4 

1835 9,107.189  7)4 

1836 9,M9,»«9 

1837 f.8ar:,165  0)4 

1838 e,673,7l3  8)4 

1639 „,  11,^114,433  5 

1840 ,11  ,P^^(^.^^^3 

1841 J1JI5.3JI  1 

1849 lUOfll.tfia 

1843 ,,.  10.:iiH,ilfl7  3 

1844 1(\4W.25S  7 

1846 11,105,(^8  4)4 

1846 ,,„!1,Uft,778  7)4 

1847 1S^t?,rit  7)4 

1848 ja.i»2.a7a  5)4 

1849 .A%mi,:if9 

1850 .,..|S,1!|i?ria«3< 

In  the  elaborate  official  document  in 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  from  which  w^ 
derive  the  figures  of  tne  above  tables, 
the  writer  labors  to  show  that  Cuba  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  happy 
countries  in  die  world,  even  more  so 
than  the  United  States.  He  endeavors 
to  show  that  we  are  lamentably  op- 
pressed by  taxation,  and  drops  a  tear 
over  the  heavy  burthens  of  imposts  that 
weigh  down  our  people—"  los  impuestos 
que  sobre  sus  habitantes  pesan  P' 

From  the  last  table  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  people  of  Cuba  have  to 
sustain  a  taxation  of  about  $12,500,000 
annually,  which  is  for  the  free  popula- 
tion of  the  island  (600.000)  upwards  of 
$20  per  head,  rich  and  poor.  Now  let 
us  look  at  tne  "oppressed"  states  of 
Ohio,  New- York,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  see  how  much  the  peoj^e 
of  those  states  are  taxed  per  head.  The 
following  table,  which  we  compile,  will 
show  the  oppression : 

Amosat  of  aUU     Amo«rt 

Pofmlatioa.         tax  in  184%.  pw  b«ad. 

Ohio 1.980,408. -..$1,996,347  56.. ..$0  65 

New-York 3097J94....  5,548,981  98....   1  80 

Maryland 583.035....      714,987  60....    140 

Pennsylvania.. 9,811,786  ...  4,433,688  6^....  1  05 

That  little  or  nothing  of  the  $12,000,- 
000  goes  to  educate  the  people,  we  have 
shown;  and  as  to  internal  improvements 
by  the  government  they  do  not  amount 
to  much.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  open 
complaint  in  Cuba,  that  although  vast 
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f  urns  are  raised  by  taxation  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  public 
roads  ot  the  island,  they  are  most  of  the 
year  impassable,  so  that  oommunications 
oy  mail  are  tediously  slow.  Even  the 
writer  in  the  Diario  ae  la  Marina,  whom 
we  have  quoted,  complains  that  the 
Junta  de  Fomento,  or  Board  of  Improve- 
ments, has  for  many  years  past  done  but 
little  for  int-emal  improvements,  and 
that  little  chiefly  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Havana,  notwithstanding  that  its  re- 
sources between  1824  and  1850  have 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$9,836,836,  or  $346,307  annually.  With 
all  these  means  in  their  hands^  says  the 
writer,  for  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic roads,  "  we  have  seen  the  public 
mail  detained  from  three  to  four  days  for 
the  want  of  briofi^es,  boats,  etc." 

The  writer,  who  thus  exposes  the  Junta 
de  FomentOj  which  body,  smce  1824.  has 
had  the  handling  of  more  than  $9,836,- 
836  for  internal  unprovement^  without 
making  any,  recommends  that  the  Junta 
be  suppressed,  and  its  power  and  duties 
merged  in  those  of  the  Captain-General. 
Whether  the  Captain-General  would 
make  a  better  use  of  the  money  intend- 
ed for  internal  improvements,  is  very 
doubtful. 

There  is  great  obscurity  in  all  the  gov- 
emment  returns  of  Cuba,  as  regards  the 
gross  amount  of  taxation.  The  official 
publications  which  are  made,  neither 
comprehend  the  whole  range  of  taxes, 
nor  IS  there  generally  affixed  to  each 
head  anything  more  than  the  balance 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  general 
treasury;  that  is,  after  deducting  the 
enormous  rates  allowed  those  by  whom 
the  revenues  are  collected,  the  balance 
is  reported  as  the  amoimt  of  tax  levied 
on  the  people:  so  that  the  $12,000,000, 
officially  reported  as  being  the  whole  tax, 
is  only  the  balance,  after  all  expenses  of 
collection  are  deducted.  The  author  of 
"Cuba  and  the  Cubans''  estimates  that 
the  amount  of  money  actually  collected 
by  the  Cuban  government  annually,  for 
taxes,  is  about  double  the  amount  offi- 
cially reported.  He  shows  this  to  have 
been  the  case  for  the  year  1844,  and  the 
sysfenBis  now  the  same.* 

Abmy.— The  Captain-General  of  Cuba 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
which  is  divided  into  the  regular  troops 

•  "Cii*a  and  tfu  Cubans,^ pp.  167-181.  We  shoold, 
howoYer,  reoeiTe  the  ■utementa  of  eKher  aide, 
in  tbese  matters^  witU  some  frtiiiif  of  aUowaaoe. 


and  militia.  Of  the  first  there  are,  in 
ordinary  times,  seven  regiments  of  in- 
fantry of  the  line,  and  five  regiments  of 
light  in&ntry;  one  battalion  of  eight 
companies  of  artillery,  one  of  which  is 
Ayiag;  one  company  of  sappers:  also,  a 
brigade  of  two  companies,  and  six  of 
disciplined  militi^L  and  four  squadrons  of 
royal  lancers.  Tne  disciplined  militia 
includes  three  battalions  of  free  colored 
troops,  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons 
(whites).  The  city  militia  is  composed 
of  eight  squadrons  of  three  companies, 
each  contaming  seventy  men.  Ine  vol- 
unteer companias  eueltae  include  eight 
companies  of  white  infantry  and  thirteen 
of  cavalry ;  also  twenty-two  of  free  color- 
ed infantry,  mulattoes  and  blacks. 

These  troops  are  distributed  through- 
out the  island:  and  as  the  regular  army, 
with  all  its  officers,  is  from  old  Spain,  the 
Creole  finds  but  little  sympathy  in  tnose 
who  are  thus  sent  to  enforce  his  obe- 
dience to  the  exactions  of  his  unnatural 
parent.  Havana,  the  key  to  the  whole 
island,  is  garrisoned  by  six  regiments  of 
infantry,  generally  of  the  regular  army, 
one  regiment  of  infantry  and  one  of  horse, 
of  the  militia,  and  two  battalions  of  free 
colored  troops. 

Religion. — ^The  Catholic  religion  is 
the  only  religion  tolerated  by  the  govern- 
ment in  Cuba.  An  efibrt  was  made,  a 
few  years  ago,  by  England,  to  obtsun 
permission  to  erect  a  Protestant  church 
at  Havana,  but  without  success.  No  one 
can  hold  property  or  engage  in  any  kind 
of  business  m  Cuba,  wiuiout  first  ac- 
knowledging in  writincr,  that  he  is  an 
Apostolical  Roman  Catholic ;  but  those 
who  have  tender  consciences  leave  out 
the  middle  term,  and  it  is  winked  at. 
The  Creoles  are  said  to  possess  less  inim- 
ical feeling  towards  Protestants  than  the 
latter,  in  our  northern  States,  exhibit 
towards  Roman  Catholics.  The  real  se- 
cret of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Cubans 
care  but  little  about  religion  of  any  kind. 

The  first  cathedral  in  Cuba  was  erect- 
ed in  1518.  by  LeoX.,  at  Baracoa,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  the  most  important 
place  in  Cuba.  It  now  contains  only 
2,600  inhabitants.  Adrian  YI.  removed 
it  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  1522.  It  be- 
ing destroyed  by  fire,  another  was  builtw 
but  in  so  bad  a  manner  that  it  threatened 
to  fall  down  upon  the  congregation  and 
priests.  They  accordingly  abandoned  it 
m  1672.  The  island  remained  without 
another  until  1690,  when  another  was 
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built  by  the  king  of  Spain.    The  early  estate :  all  must  be  carried  to  the  public 

Cuban  church  was  extremely  poor.    Our  grouno,  where  their  remains  are  not  per- 

Catholio  readers  will  smile  at  the  rela-  mitt-ed  to  remain  Ions  undisturbed.  From 

tion  of  the  historian  Morell,  that  the  1806  to  1842,  a  period  of  thirty-six  years, 

priests  had  to  dispense  with  tiie  two  mon"  there  were  buned  in  the  Havana  ceme- 

aMou,  (boys  attendant  on  the  priests,)  tery  alone — ^making  allowance  for  the 

and  supply  their  place  with  a  negro  be-  cholera  in  1833 — 155,304  bodies.    The 

longing  to  the  cathedral,  on  whom  they  average  cost  of  burial  is  about  SlO,  which 

put  clothes  and  shoes^  that  he  might  would  give  the  churches  of  Havana 

make  a  decent  appearance  before  the  alone,  in  the  thirty-six  years,  the  sum  of 

altar.     Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  $1,553,040.     Wliat,  then,  must    have 

1716,  when  Bishop  Yaldez  visited  the  been  the  whole  church  revenues,  from 

island.  burials,  for  the  whole  island?    At  pre- 

At  first,  there  was  but  one  diocese,  sent,  the  amount  of  the  free  population 

which  included  not  only  the  whole  island  of  Cuba  is  about  600,000.    If  the  annual 

(rf*  Cuba,  but  also  the  whole  of  Louisiana  mortality  of  the  island  is  4  per  cent.,* 

and  the  two  Floridas,  and  all  under  one  the  number  of  deaths  per  annum  would 

bishop.    In  1788,  the  diocese  of  Cuba  be,  for  the  whole  island  24,000,  which, 

was  divided  into  two,  each  embracing  at  $10,  would  give  the  church  a  revenue 

half  of  the  island.    The  eastern  diocese,  of  $240,000. 

or  that  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  was  erected  The  number  of  marriages  in  the  whole 
into  an  archbishopric  in  1804;  the  other,  island  annually  is  about  2,400,  which,  at 
that  of  Havana,  remaining,  as  now,  un-  $5  each  on  an  average,  for  rich  and  poor, 
der  a  bishop.  The  diocese  of  Havana  would  yield  the  church  the  sum  of  $12,- 
embraces  forty-four  parochial  churches,  000.  This  is.  probably,  quite  too  low  an 
and  seventy-nine  auxiliary  ones,  while  estimate.  Tne  number  of  baptisms  in 
the  archbishopric  contains  only  twenty-  the  whole  island  is  about  24,000 ;  which, 
seven  parochial  churches  and  twelye  at  75  cents,  would  be  $18,000. 
auxiliaries ;  the  whole  subdivided  into  The  private  extra  marriage  fees,  de- 
curacies,  mandea  for  marriages  imder  various  pre- 

The  revenues  ofthe  church  are  derived  tences  by  the  priests,  is  estimated,  bjr 

from  tithes  on  the  products  of  the  island,  Mr.  Sagra,t  at  $15,000  annually.    To 

(sugar  estates  established  since  1805  be-  *"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  added  the  bunal  fees 

ing  alone  exempted,)  christeninae,  mar-  ^r  negroes,  slaves,  at  $4.50  each.    The 

riages,  deaths,  &c.    It  is  true  fliat  the  number  of  slaves  m  Cuba  is  about  400,- 

possessions  of  the   church  were  con-  ^^-    A  mortality  of  4  per  cent,  would 

fiscat«d,  some  years  ago,  but  the  tithes  give  16,000,  which  at  $4.50  each  would 

are  still  coUect^d ;  and  it  is  generally  yield  the  church    $72,000.    The  total 

believed  that  the  amount  of  tithes  finds  revenue  then  of  the   Cuban    Church, 

its  way  into  the  pubUc  treasuir,  and  is  omitting  many  perquisites,  would  be: 

appropriated  to  otner  purposes  than  those  Fortitbea $267,444 

of  rehgion.*    The  amount  of  tithes  col-  g«^^  ^' «<,  JJJJ 

lected  in  1847  is  estimated  at  $267,444  SilISaJ^cKjexi;;:; ::;.*.::::  il'ow 

82,  as  the  average  amount  annually.  Baptisms ]8,ooo 

The  laws  require  that  all  who  are  bom  BuriHofriare. ^2,000 

and  die  on  the  island  must  be  christened  Total |<n4,444 

and  buried  by  the  church.     The  charge 

for  the  baptism  of  every  ne^  (and  all  The  state  of  religion  and  morals  m 
are  required  to  be  baptized)  is  75  cents,  Cuba  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The 
and  for  his  burial  $4.50,  even  if  he  be  seeds  of  infidelity  find  a  most  propitious 
only  an  in&nt.  The  price  for  the  burial  soil  in  all  the  island,  under  the  influence 
of  a  white  man  is  $7,  but  more  is  given  of  its  depressing  and  deteriorating  gov- 
to  the  priest  as  a  present  The  burial  emment.  "  No  where,"}  says  the  au- 
charges  of  the  church  for  a  stranger  are  thor  of  "  Cuba  and  the  CubansL"  him- 
generally  about  $34.  All  the  above  fees  self  a  Cuban  and  a  Catholic,  'ms  pre- 
go  to  the  church.  No  one  without  spe-  sented  a  more  dark  and  distressing  pic- 
cial  permission,  which  is  seldom  grant- 
ed, can  have  a  family  cemetery  on  his  *  *"»•  *"**»<»  ^  "^^  "»*  *^  Cwbana"  Axm  it 
^^                                      ^                  ^  at  5  per  cent.— p.  175. 

t  **  Coba  and  the  Cabana,^  p.  175. 

•«NoUa«iCabii,»»f.lO».  tlbid.p.  158. 
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tore  of  unbelief  oomiption  and  immoral- 
ity." At  the  present  day,  in  all  the 
cnurohes  in  Cn1:ME^  a  brief  mass,  scanda- 
lously hurried  through,  and  witnessed  by 
a  very  few,  is  all  mat  attests  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord.  The  church  is  attend- 
ed as  a  fashionable  plaee  for  meeting, 
gayety  and  flirtation,  says  the  same  wri- 
ter. "The  ladies  ply  the  telegraphic 
fan  in  the  house  of  €rod  with  the  same 
airs  of  coquetry  and  playfulness  as  in 
the  theatre  and  at  the  opera,  the  young 
fifentlemen  waiting  at  the  doors  for  ihe 
interchange  of  glances  with  their  fair 
friends:  and  all  seem  intent  on  showing, 
bjr  their  smiles  and  their  undisguised 
disrespect,  that  they  are  neither  be- 
lieTers  nor  ashamed  of  their  unbelief. 
In  the  church  itself  are  no  expounding, 
no  reading,  even  of  the  gospel — ^no  visiU 


of  the  pastors — ^no  consolations  carried 
to  the  dying — ncme  of  the  charitable 
communities  that  abound  in  other  coun- 
tries, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant." 
Everywhere  in  Cuba,  among  all  clas- 
ses, is  seen  a  sneering  contempt  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  priests  are  universally  des- 
pised. "  The  gentry^  the  masters  of  es- 
tates, the  officers  ot  government^  nay, 
the  very  priests  themselves,"  says  the 
author  above  citec^  "exhibit  the  same 

Sainful  picture  of  an  all-pervading,  all- 
emoralizing  infidelity.  The  country 
curates  may,  in  general,  and  as  a  class, 
be  set  down  as  an  example  of  all  that 
is  corrupt  in  immorality,  all  that  is  dis- 
gusting in  low  and  brutal  vice."* 

Hie  monks  of  Cuba  were  once  im- 
mensely wealthy.  They  owned  large 
tracts  of  the  richest  soil  on  the  island, 
and  their  revenues  trom  their  plantations 
were  very  great.  Since  the  confiscation 
of  their  property  their  power  has  passed 
away.  Most  of  them  have  left  the 
island,  their  number  in  Havana  by  the 
census  of  1842  being  reduced  to  106, 
and  188  nuns.  It  is  now  quite  impossi- 
ble to  say,  whether  these  monks,  or  the 
ffovemment^  who  plundered  them  of 
uieir  possessions,  simi^y  because  they 
were  monks,  were  the  more  corrupt 
Many  is  the  scandalous  tale  told  of  tae 
old  monks  of  the  island.  Their  convents 
were  dens  of  infamy.  The  old  St.  Au- 
p^tine  convent  was  so  notorious  for  the 
joyous  life  of  its  inmates,  that  many 
young  men  of  the  first  families  entered 
It  as  monks,  not^  however,  to  relinquish 

*  <*  Cob«  and  the  Cvbaiit,'*  p.  195,  et  ptMiai. 


the  yanities  of  the  world,  but  that  they 
might  enjoy  them  the  more  freely.  The 
Beienites,  especially,  were  celebrated 
for  their  great  wealth,  having  a  revenue 
of  about  $1,000,000  to  be  divided  be- 
tween 22,  of  which  their  number  con- 
sisted. They  dressed  in  the  finest  linen, 
"and  fiired  sumptiuously  every  day." 

What  estimation  is  set  upon  the  Sab- 
bath in  Cuba,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ismty  that  the  law  licensing  cock-fighting 
forbids  the  exhibitions  on  all  days  hut 
the  Sabbath  and  other  religious  holidays. 
Formeriy  the  robed  priest  and  aU  nis 
parish  visited  the  cock-pit  regularly. 
Those,  by  the  modem  Cubans,  are  called 
the  palmy  days  of  cock-fighting.*  Eve- 
ry town  in  Cuba  has  its  cock-pit^  the 
amusement  being  national.  Gambling 
is  a  universal  passion. 

But  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  rules  of 
the  Catholic  Cnurch  by  Uie  priests,  res- 
pecting marriage.  Padres  not  only 
marry,  but  lauefh  at  the  Pope.  They 
declare  themselves  CathoUcos  ApostoU- 
coSj  but  not  RomanaSy  and  say  that  they 
do  not  care  a  medio  for  the  Papa.  Even 
the  common  people  laugh  at  his  holi- 
ness, and  pay  scarcely  any  regard  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  naving 
too  poor  an  opinion  of  their  spirituiU 
leaders  in  general  to  place  any  faith  in 
their  doctrines. 

In  eur  article  on  Mexico  we  de- 
lineated a  sufficiently  lamentable  state 
of  things  in  the  Mexican  church;  but 
that  of  Cuba  throws  the  former  com- 
pletely in  the  shade.  The  Captain- 
General  is,  in  £BU)t,  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  Cuba,  in  whose  hands  are  its 
revenues,  property  and  patronage.  He 
nominates,  through  his  officials,  and 
appoints  all  church  ofiiicers.  The  very 
members  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
at  Havana  are  either  named  by  him  or 
at  Madrid,  in  disregard  of  the  canonical 
proposals  of  the  board  according  to  law. 
One  thing  is  very  singular,  that  the 
bishopric  of  Havana  has  been  sufiered  to 
remain  vacant  for  .thirty  years ;  during 
which  time  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion has  not  been  administered  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  diocese,  which 
should  be  regularly  visited  at  least  once 
a  year.f 

FoRTRESsBS  OP  CvBA. — ^The  mouth  of 
every  river  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  says 


*  "  Notet  on  Cuba  *< 
t  Cuba  and  Um  Cab 


am,  p.  U7 
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tfas  author  of  <<  Notes  on  Cuba,''  u 
guarded  by  a  fort ;  he  does  not>  however, 
give  any  detailed  accoont  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  island,  and  our  knowledge 
regarding  them  is  yenr  limited,  l^e 
mo6t  strongly  fortified  place  in  the  island 
is  Havana — La  tiemprt  FHdtlinma  Citi- 
dad  de  San  Cristobal  d$  la  Bdbana,  as 
it  is  pompously  styled  in  all  formal 
official  documents,  or  when  a  Spaniard 
wishes  to  speak  of  the  capital  of  Cuba 
with  becoming  solemnity,  as  in  ad- 
dresses to  the  throne.  Mr.  TumbuU 
very  justly  observes,  that  the  names 
the  Spaniards  give  to  their  cities  are  as 
high  aounding  as  those  they  bestow  on 
their  ohildreu.  Havana  has  been  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  America.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  deserves  the  name ;  but,  as 
all  know,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
strenflth.  Bcuudes  the  walls  and  ditches 
which  surround  it^  the  city  is  defended 
by  six  strong  fortresses,  the  More  Castle, 
the  Cabanas,*  Number  4,  the  Atares, 
the  Principe,  and  the  Punta.  The  first 
and  last  serve  to  protect  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor :  the  second  is  assort  of  citadel ; 
and  the  otners  are  so  plac'ed  as  to  cover 
the  approaches  by  land.  In  the  arsenal 
of  the  Havana  there  have  been  built,  at 
difierent  times^  49  ships  of  the  line,  22 
frigates^  seven  packet  ships,  nine  brigs 
of  war,  and  14  war  schooners.  The 
whole  line  of  fortification  embraces  a 
sort  of  irregular  polygon,  of  an  elliptical 
form,  the  greater  diameter  of  which  is 
2,100  yard^  and  the  smaller  1,200  yards 
in  extent  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
of  Havana  is  between  the  More  and 
Punta  castles,  and  is  about  1,500  yards 
long,  and  350  yards  wide  in  the  nar- 
rowest part.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  safest,  best  defended,  and  most  capa- 
eioas  harbors  in  the  world.  The  depth 
of  water  at  the  entrance  is  not  less  than 
eight  fathoms,  at  low  water.  The  tide 
there  rises  about  22  inches. 


The  More  and  Punta  fortresses  were 
eommenced  by  the  first  ffovemor  of 
Havana,  Don  Juan  de  Tejada,  between 
1584  and  1602.  The  English  tried  to 
take  Havana. by  assault,  in  1655,  but 
£siled.  with  a  ffreat  loss  of  men,  having 
been  frostratec^  as  historians  relate,  by  a 
miracle,  the  memory  of  which  is  still 
peipetuated  by  the  name  of  loe  conarejoSy 
the  crab  miracle.  It  is  a  Spanish  tale 
told  on  the  English,  but  whether  it  was 

*  TlUa  tortTCM  «<MC  •40,000,000. 


a  genuine  miracle,  or  the  invention  of 
some  cunning  padres  we  shall  leave  it 
for  our  readers  to  decide.  It  is  related 
that  the  English  disembarked  on  the 
coast  during  a  dark  nighty  but  became 
so  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  land ' 
crabs,  (of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,)  among  the  dead  leaves  of  the 
mangroves,  and  by  the  lights  of  the 
immense  numbers  of  cocvllosj  (fire-flies,) 
that  they  believed  they  had  fallen  into  an 
ambush;  and  filled  with  terror,  they  fled 
to  their  boats  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
In  1762,  however,  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful. With  a  fleet  of  53  vessels,  car- 
r3ring  2,268  guns,  under  Sir  George  Pea* 
cock,  and  a  land  force  of  14,400  men 
under  the  Count  of  Albemarle,  they  took 
the  city,  and  destroyed  the  Mora  The 
Spanish  land  force  consisted  of  27^000 
men  and  a  fleet  of  16  vessels.  The 
booty  seized  by  the  Enfflish  amounted  to 
about  $3,'500,000*  Aner  Uiis,  when  the 
island  was  restored  to  Spain,  more  ex- 
tensive fortifications  were  made  from 
funds  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Mexico.f 

The  Spanish  authorities  at  Havana 
are  extremely  jealous  of  the  curiosity  of 
forei^er&  allowing  no  one  to  visit  tHe 
interior  ot  the  fortifications. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  San- 
tiago is  also  strongly  defended  by  a 
fortress  called  More,  standing  on  a  rocky 
eminence;  and  also  by  a  fortification, 
La  E^ella,  erected  on  the  same  side, 
near  the  level  of  the  water,  just  within 
the  extreme  point  on  which  the  More 
stands.  The  narbor  is  about  four  miles 
in  length,  from  north  to  south,  narrow, 
but  very  deep. 

No  writer^  we  believe,  has  attemjjted  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  military 
works  of  Cuba;  indeed,  with  the  exoep- 

*  The  English  plnndered  the  clergy  of  HaTana 
most  onmerelftiUy.  The  following  letter  fh>m 
Count  Albemarle,  commander  of  the  land  forces,  to 
the  BUhop  of  HttTaoa,  will  ahow  how  politely  the 
thing  was  done : 

^"MotT  iLLvaTiiova  8ii:~I  am  sornr  to  ba 
under  the  necesaity  of  writing  to  your  Lordahip 
what  ought  to  hare  been  thoocht  of  some  daya  ago, 
Tit :  a  donation  from  the  Church  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  victorioua  army.  The  least 
that  your  Lordship  can  ofibr  wiU  be  $100,000.  I 
wish  to  lire  in  peace  with  your  Lordship  and  with 
the  Church,  aa  I  have  ahown  in  all  that  has  hitherto 
occurred,  and  I  hope  that  vour  Lordship  will  not 
give  me  reason  to  alter  my  intentiona.  I  kias  your 
Lordahip'a  hands. 

"  Your  hnmbla  aerrani, 

**  ALBIMABLa** 

"  Haraaa,  10th  Get  17M." 

t  Apumss,  parmla  Hlstoriea  de  U  laUds  Ciba. 
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turn  of  those  of  Hayana,  nothing  is 
known  of  the  other  fortifications  except 
what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  merely 
accidental  notices  of  travelers.  This 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  travelers 
generally  are  more  intent  upon  making 
a  book  tnan  on  giving  informatimi.  We 
presume,  however,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  Havana,  the  fortifications 
of  Cuba  are  quite  insignificant 

Government. — The  government  of 
Cuba  is  that  of  an  almost  absolute  vice- 
royalty.  The  governor  of  the  island, 
who  bears  the  pompous  title  of  Goberna^ 
dor  Superior  OiviLPresidtnU  de  las  Audi- 
encias  y  Capitan  Ueneral  de  la  Ida^  is,  in 
&ct,  the  Alter  Ego  of  the  sovereign  of 
Spain,  and  dependent  upon  no  other  per- 
son. His  word  is  law,  his  decisions  are 
final,  and  it  is  an  act  of  sedition  for  more 
than  two  persons  to  lay  at  his  feet  a  peti- 
tion. By  the  royal  order  of  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  dated  Madrid,  28th 'of  May, 
1825,  which  order  has  ever  since  been, 
and  is  now,  in  full  force,  the  captain- 
generals  are  clothed  with  almost  un- 
limited powers,  to  enable  them,  in  the 
languao^e  of  the  order  itself^  ''  to  keep  in 
aaietude  H.  M.  faithful  inhabitant^  con- 
fine within  the  proper  limits  such  as 
would  deviate  from  the  path  of  honor, 
and  punish  such  as,  forgetting  their  do- 
ties^  would  dare  commit  excesses  in  op- 
position to  our  wise  laws ;''  ''and  to  pre- 
vent the  embarrassments  which,  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  might  arise 
from  a  division  in  the  command,  and 
from  the  complicated  authority  and  pow- 
ers of  the  difierent  officers  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  important  end  of  maintain- 
ing in  that  island  his  sovereign  authority 
and  the  public  quiet^"  the  captain-gen- 
erals are  invested, 

1.  With  the  whole  extent  of  power, 
which,  by  the  Royal  Ordinances,  is 
granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged 
towns.  That  is — ^the  isle  of  Cuba  has 
been,  ever  sincS  1825,  under  martial 
law. 

2.  The  captain-general  has  '*  most  am- 
ple and  unrestricted  authority ''  to  re- 
move from  the  island  ''such  persons 
holding  ofifices,  from  the  government  or 
notj  whatever  their  occupation,  rank, 
class,  or  situation  in  life  may  be,  whose 
residence  there  you  (the  captain-gen- 
eral) may  believe  prejudicial,  or  whose 
public  or  private  conduct  may  appear 
suspicious  to  you;  employing  in  tneir 
stead  futhful  servants  of  H.  M.,  who 


shall  fully  deserve   your   excellency's 
confidence." 

3.  The  captain-general  is  also  em- 
powered to  suspend  the  execution  of 
whatever  royal  orders  or  general  decreesi, 
in  all  the  (ufierent  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  in  any  part  of  them,  as 
he  may  think  conducive  to  the  royal 
service ;  his  acts  only  being  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  sovereign  of  Spain. 

On  tne  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Cuba 
was  included  in  the  constitutional  re- 
form, published  in  the  Estatuio  Real  In 
1837,  the  democratic  constitution  of  1812 
was  proclaimed,  and  General  Lorenzo, 
Governor  of  Santiago^  repeated  its  pro- 
mulgation in  Santiago.  Captain-General 
Tacon  sent  an  armed  expedition  to  pot 
down  the  movement  General  Lorenzo 
took  refuge  on  board  of  a  British  man-of- 
war,  on  the  invitation  of  the  commander, 
whose  name  is  suppressed.  Lorenzo  was 
taken  to  Havana,  and  delivered  to  Tacon, 
who  banished  him  from  the  island.  Thus 
was  suppressed  all  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  rights  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Tumbull^ 
declares  that  the  delivery  of  Lorenzo  to' 
Tacon  was  by  the  agreement  of  the  for- 
mer, and  not  from  any  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  English  commander. 

To  complete  the  subjugation  of  Cuba 
and  strip  it  of  its  rights,  uie  Cuban  dep- 
uties legally  elected,  were,  the  same 
year,  (1837,)  refused  admittance  at  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  all  colonial  representa- 
tion being  denied.  The  Cortes,  at  the 
same  time,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  hereafter  Cuba  should  be  govemea 
by  special  laws.* 

Tne  isle  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  sev- 
eral distinct  jurisdictions— civil,  judicial, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  mili- 
tary comprises  the  whole  island,  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  departments,  a  western  and 
an  eastern,  each  embracing  one-half  of 
the  island  There  was  a  department  of  the 
centre,  which  was  suppressed  in  August, 
1851 ;  and  the  writer  of  the  paper  in 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  which  we  have 
so  often  quoted,  intimates  that  the  sup- 
pression also  of  the  eastern  department 
IS  contemplated,  and  would  be  an  im- 
provement. Each  of  the  two  depart- 
ments is  divided  into  sections,  partidos, 
and  cuartones.  Each  department  is  un- 
der a  commander-ffeneral ;  each  section 
under  a  commander-of>arms ;  each  par- 
tido  imder  a  petty  judge,  with  the  title 

*  Coba  and  the  Cubans,  pp.  161-t.  Tvmb«U*t 
Cuba,  p.  91. 
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of  cmpUin;  and  each  cnarton  under  a 
leader  of  patrol  The  captain-general 
it  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the 
whole  ialand. 

The  political  dirision  of  the  island  is 
dirided  into  two  provinces— the  western, 
that  of  Havana;  and  the  eastern,  that 
of  Santiago  de  Cnba.  The  captain  is  the 
civil  governor  of  the  western ;  and  the 
governor  of  Santia^  that  of  the  eastern. 

The  judicial  division  contains  two 
jurisdictions — that  of  the  Royal  Pre- 
torian  Audience  of  Havana,  and  that  of 
the  Royal  Audience  of  Puerto  Principe. 
The  first  comprises  the  western  depart- 
ment^ and  the  second  the  eastern. 

The  maritime  division  comprises  the 
whole  island  under  a  general  marine 
command.  It  is  divided  into  five  pro- 
vinces— Havana,  Trinidad,  San  Juan  de 
los  Remedies,  Neuvitas  and  Cuba, 
which  are  also  divided  into  districts. 
Each  province  has  a  commander,  and 
each  district  an  adiutant. 

The  division  of  the  Real  Hacienda,  as 
a  superintendency.  includes  the  whole 
island,  and  is  subdivided  into  three  in- 
tendencies  —  Havana,  Puerto  Principe 
and  Cuba;  and  these  again  are  suV 
divided  into  sub-delegations.  The  ec- 
clesiastical divisions  we  have  already 
described  under  the  head  of  Religion. 

At  Matanzas,  Trinidad  de  Cuba, 
Pneito  Principe  and  Cienfuegos,  there 
are  ofiicers  with  the  title  of  governor, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  captain-j?ene- 
nl,  but  whose  ofiice  is  in  tact  of  a  ju- 
dicial nature,  extending  to  disputed 
points  of  every  sort^  civfl.  criminaL  or 
military.  Subordinate  to  them  are  eight 
lieutenancies,  called  capitanias  dguerra. 

The  captain-general  of  the  island  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  military  matp 
tcre,  and  is  president  ex  officio  of  the  Real 
Auditneia  at  Puerto  Principe,  which 
tribunal  has  aj^Uate  jurisdiction  in  all 
other  afiairs,  civil  or  crin&inal,  brought 
before  it  in  foro  contenUoso.  In  all  ttie 
cities  and  towns  of  the  island  there  are 
municipal  bodies  called  ayuniamientos 
pmtetuMf  exercising  iudicial  functions. 
There  are  also,  in  the  rural  districts, 
officers  called  jueces  padaneoSj  a  sort  of 
itinerant  village  judges  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  appointed  by  the  local  governors. 
Their  functions  resemble  more  those  of 
a  commissary  of  police  than  those  of  a 
magistrate,  it  being  their  duty  to  watch 
over  the  movements  of  the  people,  to 
preserve  the   tranquillity  of  theu'  dis- 


tricts, and  arrest  all  deserters  or  delin- 
quents, transmitting  annually  to  the 
captain-general  a  statistical  return  or 
census  of  all  the  inhabitants  residing 
within  their  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  pro- 
vinces there  is  a  large  number  of  these.* 
They  are  a  set  of  worthies  generally  re- 
presented as  very  corrupt.  Such  is  Uie 
character,  indeed,  given  to  all  the  petty 
cheers  of  the  government,  lliey  are 
nearly  all  of  them  from  old  Spain,  a 
Creole  beinff  scarcely  ever  intrusted 
with  any  omoe.  Those  ofiicers,  depen- 
dent on  their  fees^  prey  like  so  many 
vultures  upon  the  unprotected  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Nor  are  the  rich 
without  the  pale  of  their  power;  and 
those  having  no  influence  with  the 
heads  of  the  island  government^  are 
sometimes  largely  fleeced  by  them  on 
most  frivolous  pretexts.  Some  of  them 
make  a  boast  of  the  large  fines  they 
constantly  collect  from  the  people.f 
The  adnunistration  of  justice  in  criminal 
cases,  in  Cuba,  is  unique.  The  accused 
is  ret^uired  to  prove  his  innocence,  instead 
of  his  being  accounted  innocent  until 
his  guilt  is  established  by  legsil  evi- 
dence. Trial  by  jury  is,  of  course,  un- 
known. 

The  ayuniamiento  of  Havana  consists 
•at  present  we  believe,  of  twelve  corre- 
gidores.  They  form  a  body,  which  per- 
petuates itselt  with  the  aidf  of  the  cap- 
tain-^neral,  who  presides  over  their 
meetmgs.  They  were  formerly  elected 
by  the  people,  but  under  the  present 
improved  state  of  things,  the  people  are 
relieved  from  all  trouble  about  their 
election.  Each  of  the  members  is 
bound  to  take  the  same  oath  as  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  Spanish  military  orders 
of  Santiago,  Alcontava  and  Calatrava, 
which  is  "to  defend  the  purity  of  the* 
Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin  .^'J 

The  chief  secular  tribunals  of  the 
Havana  are— first^  that  of  the  captain- 
general,  who  has  for  his  assessors  in 
military  matters  an  auditor  de  guerra, 
and  in  civil  disputes  the  asesorea  genO' 
raleif  who  likewise  exercise  the  duties 
of  the  civil  magistracy  of  their  own 
proper  authority.  The  tribunal  of  the 
alcaldes  ordinaries  has  also  co&^izance, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  civil  and  military 
disputes.  The  ayuntamiento  itself  also 
has  a  certain  judicial  jurisdiction,  as  in 
cases  involving  a  sum  not  exceeding 

*  TunibiiU's  Cuba,  p.  944. 
t  NolM  OB  Cote,  p.  119. 
t  TumbiiU**  Cab*,  p.  S47. 
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$800,  in  which  it  hears  and  decides  an 
appeal  from  other  decisions.  The  appeal 
most  be  heard  within  thirty  days,  and  a 
judgment  be  rendered  within  forty. 
This  term  is  declared  to  be  impregndble; 
in  so  much  so,  that  an  hour  after  it  ex- 
pires the  jurisdiction  cease^  the  cause 
remains  in  statu  quo  ante,  and  the  origin- 
al sentence  becomes  irrevocable.  In 
these  cases  of  appeal  the  whole  ayunta- 
mienio  does  not  sit :  it  names  two  com- 
missioners, who^  together  with  the  jud^e, 
a  quo,  and  the  assessors  of  the  captam- 
generai,  decide  the  case.* 

Sixteen  commissaries  of  police  are 
appointed  annually  by  the  ayuntami- 
enios  for  the  various  districta  or  barrios 
into  which  the  city  is  divided. 

There  is  also  a  commercial  tribunal 
at  Havana,  consisting  of  a  prior,  consuls, 
a  eonauUor,  and  an  ^escribano,  whose  ju- 
risdiction extends  only  to  commercial 
affairs;  but  before  any  one  can  address 
himself  to  this  tribunal,  he  must  first  go 
before  the  juez  avenidor,  or  mediating 
judge,  whose  dut7  it  is,  like  that  of  the 
juge  de  paioc,  in  France,  to  endeavor  to 
conciliate  the  parties,  and  prevent  liti- 
gation ;  but  the  result  is  more  generally 
a  multiplication  of  fees,  since  the  honest 
mediator  must  also  be  paid  for  his  trouble. 

All  judges  and  otner  judicial  func- 
tionaries, of  Cuba,  from  the  President  of 
the  Real  Audiencia,  or  Supreme  Court 
of  Puerto  Principe,  to  the  alguazil  and 
door-keeper,  are  all  paid  by  fees  instead 


of  salaries.  The  fee  of  the  judge  is  de- 
termined by  his  rank  and  tne  length  of 
his  sittings ;  so  that  he  is  never  tired  of 
sitting — "  an  admirable  contrivance,'* 
says  Sf  r.  TumbuU,  ^^  for  making  justice 
nc^  cheap  and  speedy,  but  as  dear  and 
dilatory  as  possible.''  Cuban  judges  know 
how  to  turn  the  law's  delay  to  profitable 
account.  The  juez  letrado,  or  judge 
learned  in  the  law,  is  paid  SI  25  per 
hour  in  all  cases,  besides  fifty  cents  for 
his  signature.*  If  required  to  leave  the 
town  where  his  court  is  held,  he  re- 
ceives SIO  for  every  day,  or  part  of  a 
day,  he  is  engaged.  The  fee  of  a 
juez  no  letrado  is  $1  per  hour,  and  $6 
per  day,  if  he  goes  out  of  town ;  and 
fifty  cents  for  his  sij^ature. 

Judicial  proceedings  are  whc^y  con- 
ducted in  writing;  viva  voce  pleading^ 
like  trial  by  jury,  being  totally  unknown. 
Lawyers  are  paid  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  pages  to  which  they  can  spin  out 
their  argument  j  and  the  assessor,  who 
reads  the  pleadmgs,  and  makes  his  re- 
port on  them  to  the  judge,  is  paid  at  the 
same  rate  with  the  ai^ado,  or  twenty- 
five  cents  per  folk),  which  makes  the 
fee  of  the  assessor  equal  to  the  joint  fees 
of  the  lawyers  on  bath  sides.  For  in- 
terlocutory judgments  the  assessor  re- 
ceives $4 ;  and  for  definitive  judgments 
$9.  The  assessors  are  paid  also  for  at- 
tendance at  the  same  rate  wkh  the 
judges  of  the  highest  class. 


ART.   II.-8HIP    OANAU    AOR088    THE    PENINSULA 
OF    FLORIDA. 


The  project  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida  is  of  long  standing. 
The  dangers  of  the  intricate  navigation 
among  the  reefs  and  sunken  rocks  which 
encircle  the  southern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, as  well  as  the  extensive  detour  to 
reach  the  Gulf  ports,  have  long  made  it 
desirable  to  the  commercial  world  to 
find  some  means  of  obviating  these 
dangers  and  difiiculties.  A  ship  canal 
has,  in  the  first  instance,  been  naturally 
suggested  as  the  most  advantageous 
m^e,  if  practicable,  of  overcoming 
these  obstacles. 

«  TurnbuU's  Cnba,  p.  S47-8. 


By  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  ex- 
tends some  degrees  of  latitude  south- 
wardly along  the  Atlantic  coast  into  the 
6ul^  and  consequently  the  commerce 
of  the  Valley  of  tne  Mississippi  and  the 
great  west  is  obliged  to  make  a  long  de- 
tour to  the  southward,  and  thread  an  in- 
tricate channel  amid  reeh  and  shoals 
in  order  to  reach  the  Atlantic  or  conti- 
nental parts,  passing  several  hundreds 
of  miles  out  of^  their  direct  course,  with 


*  To  this  prie«  (kr  t  aignanira  we  do  not 
plain ;  for  we  have  been  cbarf  ed  by  notariea,  a 
good  way  this  aide  of  Cuba,  #t  for  a  bare  aigBt- 
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great  loss  of  Ume  and  exposed  to  dan- 
gerous risks. 
f-  This  it  will  be  seen  would  be  eniire- 
)  ly  obviated  by  a  connection  of  the  Gulf 
I  with  Uie  Atlantic  by  means  of  an  arti- 
ficial channel,  carried  across  the  upper 
OT  northern  portion  of  thepeninsula,  and 
most  fBtyoraoly  as  to  direction  at  the 
points  where  the  peninsular  formation 
begins.     These  pomts  are  presented  on 
the   Gulf  at  the  Harbor  of  St.  Mark's, 
'  Cedar  Keys,  or  Tampa  Bay.  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast^  by  the  moutns  of  the  St. 
John's  and  St.  Mary's  Rivers.    Of  these 
harbors,  in  their  present  situation,  Tampa 
i  fiay,  the  most  southerly  of  these  named, 
'  is  me  most  suitable  on  the  Gulf  on  ac- 
I  count  of  sufficient  depth  of  waier,  and 
:  for  a  like  reason  St.  Maiy's  is  the  most 
I  suitable  on  the  Atlantic  side.    These 
j  two  harbors,  at  their  most  proximate 
\  points,  are  —  miles  distant  Irom  each 
v^other.     The  harbors  on  each  side,  near- 
&t  to  each  other,  are  those  of   Cedar 
Keys  on  the  Gulf  and  St.  John's  on  the 
Atuntic,  but  neither  of  these  will  now 
admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve 
bet    It  is,  however,  coniectured  that 
the  bar  of  the  St.  John's  Kiver  may  be 
considerably  improved  at  a  moderate 
outlay.    It  is  not  probable  that  any  in- 
creased depth  of  water  could  by  any 
Sractlcable  means  be  obtained  at  Cedar 
Leys.    If  the  entrance  to  the  St.  John's 
River  could  be  improved,  then  Tampa 
Bay  would,  in  respect  to  the  necessary 
depUi  of  water,  be  the  most  available 
pomt  of  connection,  and  at  the  nearest 
practicable  points  would  be  a  distance  of 
—  miles. 

Suggestions  have  also  been  made  of 
making  artificial  harbors  at  Indian  Riv- 
er and  St.  Augustine.  But,  referring  to 
those  now  in  existence,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  harbors  now  possessing  the 
requisite  depth  of  water  are  Tampa  Bay 
and  St.  Mary's,  —  miles  apart.  * 

The  next  question  which  presents 
itself  is,  as  to  whether  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  such  a  channel 
would  have  to  be  constructed,  affords 
the  requisite  supply  of  waten  and  is  in 
other  respects  practicable  for  such  a 
work. 

As  hae  been  remarked,  the  Peninsula 
of  Florida  extends  southwardly  about 
four  hundred  miles,  with  an  avera^ 
width  of  about  one  hundred.  The  only 
rivers  of  much  importance  within  this 
Peninsula^  are  the  St  John^s,  and  its 


tributary,  the  Ocklawaha.  This  most 
singular  river,  the  St.  John's,  heads  in 
the  southerly  portion,  runs  due  nortlL 
parallel  witn  the  eastern  coast,  ana 
empties  into  the  Atlantic,  aly)ut  lat 
30®.  Its  tributary,  the  Ocklawaha. 
likewise  runs  from  the  south,  parallel 
for  a  long  distance  with  the  St.  John's, 
and  empties  into  that  river  about  120 
miles  above  its  mouth,  the  sources  of  each, 
as  of  most  of  the  peninsular  streams,  are 
to  be  found  in  cypress  swamps  and  wet 
savannas.  They  have  but  little  current^ 
and  the  St.  John's  is  affected  by  the  tide 
for  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  re- 
sembles more  an  arm  of  the  sea  than  an 
ordinary  river.  Upon  the  Gulf  side  a 
few  small  streams,  naving  their  sources 
at  no  great  elevation  above  tide-water, 
run  their  short  courses  sluggishly,  ana 
empty  into  the  sea.  -The  hi^est  point  of 
elevation  of  the  surveyed  country  is  found 
a  few  miles  ^est  of  the  St.  John's,  and 
is  160  feet.  A  range  or  ridge  of  sand 
hills  extends  along,  parallel  with  the  St. 
John's  from  the  St.  Mary's,  some  150  or 
200  miles  southwardly.  On  the  summit 
of  this  range  a  large  number  of  small 
lakes  or  ponds  are  found  without  any 
apparent  connection  with  each  other, 
and  the  larger  number  without  any  visi- 
ble outlet  or  inlet.  The  soil  of  this  ridge 
is  for  the  most  part  a  coarse  loose  sand, 
constituting  sand  hills  of  a  most  barren 
and  unproductive  description.  Further 
to  the  west,  a  limestone  formation  pre- 
sents itself  of  a  loose  kind,  with  nint 
rock.  In  this  section  sinks  and  caverns, 
or  rock  wells  abound;  numerous  small 
streams  disappear  in  these  sinks,  and 
there  is  evidently  a  disjointed  subterra- 
neous formation. 

It  seems  not  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  an  examination  and  topo- 
graphical survey  by  a  board  of  enffineers 
was  had  in  1827  and  1828,  under  the 
direction  of  Gen.  Bernard.  The  country 
was  explored  and  lines  of  level  run  in 
several  directions,  embracins^  St.  Mark's 
as  the  mostnortheily-westerly  terminus, 
and  Tampa  Bay  as  the  most  southerly. 
The  capacity  of  all  the  lakes  and  streams 
which  might  be  used  to  supply  such  a 
canal  was  estimated,  and  a  full  report^ 
accompanied  with  a  lar^e  mapy  was 
made  by  them,  and  published  by  Con- 
gress in  1829.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  they  reported  unfavorably  in  re- 
ference to  a  ship  canal,  on  the  ground 
of  a  deficiency  of  water  upon  the  sum- 
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mit  levels  to  supply  a  canal  of  the  re- 

a  Hired  size.  They,  however,  reported 
lat  a  canal  of  ordinary  size  and  depth 
might  probably  be  constructed.  From 
^e  results  of  personal  observation  of  the 
fece  of  the  country  between  the  St. 
John's  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mescico,  the 
writer  entertains  but  little  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  bv  the  board  of  survey,  although  he 
would  gladly  be  convinced  otherwise. 
r  -^  At  me  last  session  of  Congress  the 
I  subject  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
I  Peninsula  of  Florida  was  brought  up 
'  before  the  Senate  by  Senator  Brooke,  of 
Mississippi,  and  a  favorable  report  made 
upon  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
was  thereupon  maoe,  and  we  presume 
during  the  coming  winter  a  new  survey 
will  be  made  uj)on  other  proposed  lines 
than  those  which  have  been  already 
examined,  but  we  entertain  no  expecta- 
tion that  any  route  will  be  found  which 
will  afford  anything  more  extensive  than 
I  boat  canal. 

Two  routes  have  recently  been  brought 
before  the  public,  the  one  contemplating 
I  cutting  through  from  Tampa  bay  t^ 
)  Indian  River,  and  the  other  from  the  St. 
(  John's  to  St.  Mark's,  for  both  of  which 
'  routes  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is 
\  claimed.  In  reference  to  the  first 
named,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  neither 
the  upper  St.  John's  nor  Indian  River 
possesses  much  depth  of  water,  which 
diffieulty  It  is  proposed  to  obviate  by  the 
construction  of  an  artificial  harbor  at 
Indian  River.  Whether  such  a  harbor, 
laying  its  coast  aside,  could  be  con- 
structed, which  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  question 
not  yetj  we  believe,  solved  by  expe- 
rience in  any  similar  locality.  The 
second  route  from  St.  John's  to  St.  Mark's, 
admitting  the  conjectures  as  to  quantity 
o€  water  at  summit  levels,  labors  under 
the  disadvantage  of  havmg  a  suitable 
harbor  at  neither  end,  and  requiring  tbe 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  to 
make  and  improve  harbors  at  both  ends 
of  the  route. 

But^  admitting  there  are  any  other 
plans  to  be  physically  practicable^  there 
are  other  extraneous  aifficulties  m  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
ffi^ntic  plan  as  tne  construction  of  a 
uup  canal,  costing,  probably,  not  less 
thsm  one  nundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Hie  first  of  these  is,  the  object,  in  a 


pecuniary  view,  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
expense ;  and  secondly,  that  the  aid  of 
the  general  government  cannot  be  ob- 
tain^. The  work  would  be  a  southern  ' 
one,  and  although  in  all  respects  a 
national  object^  yet  the  past  legislation 
of  Congress  has  shown  that  the  South 
never  has  and  probably  never  will 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  government  in  any  j 
extensive  works  of  pm)lic  improvemeaJU-^ 
The  Florida  reefs,  bordering  a  national 
and  world-used  cnannel,  have  been  left 
but  scantily  lighted  for  years,  in  face  of 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  they  have  been,  indeed. 
but  recently  surveyed.  Of  the  annual 
appropriations  for  nvers  and  harbors^  but 
a  pitUnce  conges  to  the  South.  The 
political  influence  of  the  South  is  not 
now  and  will  not  be  very  soon  sufficient 
to  obtain  from  the  general  government 
the  funds  for  the  construction  of  such^ 
work.  I  have  seen  an  estimate  of  its 
expense,  but  in  the  November  No.  of 
this  Review  I  see  an  estimate  of  a  ship 
canal  of  seven  miles  in  length,  with 
artificial  harbor  at  the  mouUi  of  the 
Mississippi  to  be  30  feet  in  depth  and 
100  feet  wide,  set  down  at  over  SlO^- 
000,000.  What^  then,  will  be  the  esti- 
mate of  one  from  one  to  two  hundred 
miles  in  length  ?  There  will  be,  more- 
over, to  be  encountered  the  constitu- 
tional scruples  entertained  at  the  South 
itself  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
general  government  to  engage  in  such  a 
work. 

A  ship  rail-road  has  also  been  sug- 
gested. We  fear  a  road  sufficient  to 
transport  a  laden  ship  weighing,  say 
2,000  tons,  would  require  a  new  race  of 
BrobdignsLgs  to  construct  and  engineer 
ihe  matter. 

In  view  of  all  these  difificulties  and 
obstacles,  would  it  not  be  better  to  look 
a^the  actual  and  practical  wants  of  our 
country,  and  the  feasible  and  accessible 
mode  of  supplying  them  ?  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  true  interests  of  commerce 
require  the  immediate  construction  of  a 
rail-road  across  the  peninsula.  This 
subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
former  numbers  of  this  Review,  and  its 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  to  that  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  New-Orleans 
and  the  Gulf  port.s,  fully  demonstrated, 
besides  its  forming  a  link  to  the  transit 
trade  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  first-class  rail- 
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road  may  be  ooiigtnicted  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
three  millions  of  dollars,  fally  furnished 
and  eauipped.  Such  a  road  would 
bring  New-York  and  New-Orleans  wiUi- 
in  four  days  of  each  other,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  chain  of  travel  to  California  it  would 
lessen  the  time  very  materially.  It 
ccmld,  moreover,  be  constructed  within 
a  twelvemonth,  if  desired.  All  things 
considered,  we  believe  no  project^ 
route  possesses  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  a  direct  route  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida.  Five  hours  of 
time  would  transfer  the  traveler  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Gul^  and  avoid  a 


ciroait  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles. 
Two  rival  companies  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  reacn  the  Gulf  through  the 
State  of  Georgia,  the  one  &om  Bruns- 
wick and  the  other  to  connect  witli 
Savannah,  and  the  city  of  Savannah  has 
voted  a  subscription  of  half  a  millioii 
towards  the  one  making  its  termin«s 
there.  With  similar  pubJic  spirit^  New- 
Orleans  would  long  since  have  con- 
structed a  road  across  Florida.  The 
Georgia  routes  are  over  500  miles  in 
leng&;  one  across  Florida  would  nd 
ne^  to  be  more  than  150  in  length 
across  a  level  country,  and  of  cheap 
oonstruotion. 


ART.  II1.-80UTHERN    ENTERPRISE-LINE   OF   8TEAM*SHlPa 
FROM    NORFOLK    TO    EUROPS. 

CWb  have  on  wvertl  oceaaions  called  attention,  tlirongh  the  pagea  of  the  Reyiew,  to  the  movement 
feetng  made  in  Virginia,  fbr  the  eatabllshment  of  a  line  of  foreign  ateamera,  and  have,  In  oar  Tolamea 
npon  the  Indaatrial  Reaonrcea  of  the  South,  condenaed  a  raat  amount  of  information  upon  the  general 
aabjeet.    We  are  pleaaed  to  add  the  fbtlowiAg  contrtbntion.]— Editob. 


Our  attention  has  been  forcibly  at- 
tracted by  a  correspondence,  pubhshed 
in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and 
headed,  ^  A  Line  of  Steamers  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Europe."  The  corresfMndence 
18  conducted  with  marked  abilitv,  de- 
monstrating clearly  that  the  gentlemen 
ccmducting  it  are  well-informed  on  the 
subject  they  present  for  Southern  con- 
sideration. Connected  with  the  corres- 
pcmdence,  (and  forming  a  part  of  it^)  is 
a  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  Y.  Maison, 
giving  his  full  concurrence  in  their 
views. 

We  solicit  attention  to  this  subject^  as 
one  of  vital  interest  to  the  South,  and 
which  should  be  well  understood  by  our 
southern  readers.  If  approved  by  them, 
their  co-operation  will  msure  success  to 
the  plan  proposed.  Let  the  South  be 
kue  to  herself  and  she  can,  without 
trespassing  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
tlie  rights  or  inamunities  of  her  Northern 
sisters,  command  a  very  large  share  of 
foreign  trade.  The  staples  in  that  trade 
are  cotton,  tobacco  and  flour.  The 
South  produces,  and  has  command  oi 
the  two  first  ana  most  important  articles, 
(cotton  and  tobacco,)  ana  her  flour  is  no- 
toriously the  best  for  ex]^rtati(m,  (keep- 
ing^  as  it  does,  sweet  in  all  climates 
throughout  the  season.)  We  have  al- 
VOL.  xiv. 


ways  had  within  onr  reach  a  large  share 
of  foreign  commerce,  the  advantages  of 
which  we  have  decuned,  and  with  mu 
rivaling  and  sisterly  afiection  poured  into 
the  lap  of  our  sister  state,  New-York. 
That  state,  through  the  Ubor  of  ihm 
South,  has  acquired  influence,  opuloioe 
and  power.  We  <^  the  S<nith  have 
been  pleased  to  witness  her  fmisperity, 
feeling  that  we  had  contributed  much 
to  her  onward  march  to  greatness.  Thai 
greatness,  acquired  by  our  liberality  and 
labor,  has  reached  a  pitch  threatening 
our  commercial  independence.  Tlie 
prices  of  our  staples  are  regulated  by 
ner  standard.  Sne^  combined  with  a 
port  in  EurqM,  (Liverpool)  settles  ihm 
amount  we  shall  receive  tor  our  labor. 
New- York  has  not  claimed  this  suprem/- 
acy,  this  dictatorial  power  to  regulate^ 
and  fix  the  price  on  our  productions^ 
but  it  was  a  voluntary  surrender  oa  the 
part  of  the  South,  of  which  New-YoriE 
very  properly  availed  herseli^  and 
through  wnich  she  has  acquired  an  in- 
fluence and  wealthy  subversive  of  south- 
ern advancement  m  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  circumstances  of  our  coun- 
try, at  the  time  of  this  voluntary  surren- 
der of  trade,  bear  no  resemblance  to  her 
present  cohdition.  At  that  time  oar 
uade  was  contracted,  oar  capital  limit- 
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1841  to  1851,  indioates  a  most  c^ppalling 
diminution  of  population,  amounting  to 
two  per  ceiit.  per  annum,  or  20  per  cent 
for  tne  entire  ten  years — a  reduction 
amounting  to  the  total  emigration  from 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  from  18^ 
(o  1850. 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  the  more  melancholy^  when  we 
consider  that  the  great  dimmution  of 
populatioiL  in  place  of  being  equalized 
uirough  the  period  of  ten  years^  must 
have  occurred  mainly  within  one  or  two 
^ears :  a  reduction  of  population  sink- 
m^  tne  nimiber  of  people  to  a  lower 
pomt  than  it  was  in  1821,  when  the  first 
census  of  Ireland  was  taken,  and  it 
would  ajqpear  in  still  stronger  light  if  we 
were  to  calculate  the  natural  progress 
the  population  would  have  maae  up  to 
1846,  tne  year  of  famine,  and  estimate 
what  should  be  the  present  popplation, 
If  no  unnatural  cause  had  operated  to 
reduce  it. 

The  decrease  extended  to  no  less 
than  31  counties  and  cities,  and  varied 
from  9  to  31  per  cent,  while  the  only 
increase  which  occuned  was  confined 
to  9  towns  and  cities,  to  which  many 
probably  fied  to  find  relief  The  great- 
est decrease  occurred  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  the  population  of  wliich  was  re- 
duced 222,246,  viz. : — from  773,398  in- 
habitants  m  1841,  to  551,152  in  1851— 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  28  per  cent 

The  decrease  in  the  several  provinces 
was  as  follows,  viz. : — Leinster,  305,960; 
Munster, 564,344  3  Ulster,  382,084;  Con- 
naughty  406,942. 

These  startling  and  appalling  facts 
proclaim  the  reahty  of  the  8ufferin«»  ex- 
perienced from  the  fiBimine  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  some  consolation  to  feel  that 
our  distance  did  not  preclude  those  ef- 
forts in  her  behalf  by  our  own  citizens 
and  govemmenL  without  which  the  des- 
olation would  have  been  even  more 
fltrongly  marked. 

During  ten  years,  the  popilation  of 
the  entire  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  increased  from  26,833.496  to 
27,452,262,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  litUe  more 
than  half  a  million  in  ten  years.  In  the 
last  fifty  years,  England  and  Wales  in- 
creased 102  per  cent,  (males,  105;  fe- 
males, 97.50  0  Scotland,  78  per  cent., 
fmale&  84 ;  iemales,  73.)  The  popular 
tion  of  the  United  States  during  tne  past 
fifty  years  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
337  per  cent,  and  In  ten  years  interven- 


ing between  the  last  two  censuses^  in« 
creased  fix>m  seventeen  and  a  fractioB 
millions  to  over  twenty-three  millions^ 
or  36  per  cent    During  the  same  period, 

C caving  Ireland  out  of  view,)  the  popo- 
ition  of  Great  Britain  increased  at  uie 
rate  of  12  per  cent  during  ten  years,  or 
1  2-10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Houses. — Bv  the  last  census,  it  w^ 
pears  that  in  the  United  States  the  num- 
ber of  houses  occupied  by  free  persons^ 
amounted  to  3,363,427.  It  wouId|  seem 
from  the  British  report^  that  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country  is  supplied  with 
houses  almost  in  the  precise  proportion 
as  in  our  own  country.  The  proportion 
being  so  very  near  alike  in  the  two 
countries,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  satis&c- 
tory  to  institute  some  mquiry  concern- 
ing the  character  of  what  are  termed 
**  houses,"  by  the  British  census,  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  estimating  the  degree  of  com- 
fort enjoyed  by  the  people,  by  their 
house  accommodations. 

While  our  country  cannot  boast  of  tlie 
princely  residences  of  European  coun- 
tnes — toe  occupancy  of  which  is  limit- 
ed to  comparatively  few  persons — ^we 
think  there  is  a  general  sufnciency  and 
comfort  in  the  hcrtise-accommodations  of 
the  American  people,  and  that  in  the 
most  remote  regions  of  our  country,  they 
exhibit  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness  where  their  ac- 
commodations are  most  limited.  The 
fact  is  notorious  that^  where  wretched- 
ness is  at  all  general,  there  will  be  found 
a  population  which  formed  habits  and 
imDibed  tastes  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  comparing  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  inhabited 
houses,  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  houses  in  Great  Britain  amounts 
to  3.669,437,  being  nearly  one  house  to 
each  six  persons.  In  Ireland,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  amounts  to 
1,047,735,  being  the  proportion  of  two 
houses  to  each  thirteen  persons.  Tlie 
fsLct  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  al- 
most precMv  in  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  toe  Irish  pc^ulalioil  since  1841, 
has  been  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  houses.  By  this  is  not  meant  the 
'^  Inhabited  Houses,"  but  the  whole 
number,  including  inhabited  and  unin- 
habited, built  and  building,  the  number 
of  which,  in  1841.  was  1,384,360  to 
1,115,007  in  1851 ;  oeing  a  reduction  oi 
269,353.    Hie  fact  is  unquestioned,  that 
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in  a  very  great  nitmber  of  instftnoes  in 
Ireland  the  term  "house''  flhould  be  un- 
derstood merely  as  applying  to  some- 
Sung  containing  human  lyings,  and 
not  as  indicating  such  a  stracture  as  the 
term  nsnally  si^iifies. 

Belgittm — ^Population  akd  Houses. 
»-The  population  of  Belmum,  on  the  31  st 
Decemoer,  1845,  amounied  to  4,298,560 ; 
on  the  15th  October,  1846,  to  4,337,196. 

In  the  cities  of  Belgium,  the  houses 
inhabited  amount  to  170,455,  and  those 
uninhabited  to  9,302.  In  the  rural  com- 
munes, the  inhabited  houses  number 
629,393;  the  uninhabited  20,411.  Total 
numbeV  of  inhabited  houses  799,848; 
uninhabited,  29.713.  Of  these  houses 
78.20  per  cent,  nad  but  one  (basement) 
story  •  18.32  per  cent,  were  of  two  stories^ 
including  the  basement;  and  3.48  ^r 
cent  were  of  three  or  more  stories,  in- 
cluding the  basement.  Of  the  entire 
number  of  house^  160,500  were  insured 
against  fire  for  tne  average  amount  of 
6,8 1 1  francs.  One-fourth  of  the  Beljorian 
population  is  found  inclosed  in  cities, 
and  the  other  three-fourths  spread  over 
the  rural  communes.  Of  the  number  of 
dwelling-houses  in  cities,  72,407  had  but 
one  room  for  a  family ;  65.461  had  two 
rooms;  and  100,402  nad  three  or  more 
rooms  for  a  family.  In  the  rural  com- 
munes, 82,047  houses  had  but  one  room 
for  a  femily:  217,324  had  two  rooms, 
and  352,925  had  three  or  more  rooms 
for  a  family. 

Prussia. — For  the  first  time  the  Prus- 
sion  goyemment  has  made  i)royision  for 
Ihe  publication  of  their  statistics  in  an 
extended  form.  Their  census  was  taken 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  1849,  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  results  haye  been  publish- 
ed in  one  large  quarto  volume,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  otiiers,  under  the  direction 


of  Ditric6,  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau.  The  subiects  embraced,  and 
the  divisions  included,  are  public  build- 
ings enumerated  as  churches  and  houses 
for  prayer,  school-houses,  orphan  and 
poor  asylums,  buildings  for  the  adminis- 
uation  of  public  affairs,  justice,  customs 
&c.;  buildings  for  ecclesiastical  ana 
communal  magistracies,  military  and 
hospital  buildings,  private  dwellings 
houses,  factories,  nulls,  &c.,  stables  and 
bams ;  population,  male  and  female,  at 
the  ages  of  5,  7,  14,  16, 19,  24,  32,  39.  45 
and  60th  year,  and  those  over  60.  Tney 
are  enumerated  also  according  to  relir 
^on,  as  far  as  respects  Evangelical 
Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  Greek 
Christians^  Menonites  and  Jews,  llie 
deaf  and  dumb  are  returned  as  to  age 
and  sex,  enumerating  them  at  the  ages 
of  5,  15,  30,  and  over,  respectively;  and 
the  blind  are  retumea  by  age  and  sex  at 
the  ages  of  15,  30,  and  over  30,  respect 
tively.  Tliey  enumerate  their  horses 
asses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  ana 
goats,  dividmg  the  sheep  into  three 
classes.  By  their  census  (1839),  the 
population  of  Prussia  amounts  to — 

Males 8.1«M06 

FemalM 8,lfl8,S8l 
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Nnmber  of  dwtUinf -Iuhmm  . 


.,3,180,707 
..l,Mft474 


Number  of  churches,  16,897 :  school- 
houses,  23,384 ;  asylums  for  orphans  and 
destitute  persons,  5,710;  civil,  ecclesi- 
astical, muitary,  and  hospital  buildings, 
35,353. 
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POPULATION  OF  FRANCS. 

Tav.  Um.  W«Ma.  Total  popdatkik  ForOMptM. 

1801 13,311,880 14,037,114 97,340,003 

1800 14,319,850 14,704,575 90,107,495 1,^58,499 

1891 14,700.775 15,005,100 30.401,875 1,354,450 

1831  15,030,085 10.010,198 39.500.933 9,107,348.... 

1890 10,400,701 17,080,900 33,540,010 071,087 

1841 10,908,074 17,391,504 34,940,178 000,908 , 

1840 17,544,083 17,858,003 35,400,400 1,100,308 

1851 ....  35,781,098 381,142 


.0.43... 

1.98 

.4.05.. 

0.31 

0.*9... 

0.09 

,3.00... 

0.00 

.9.05... 

0.41 

.3.49... 

0.08 

.1.00... 

....OJM 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will 
be  seen  that  France,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  thirty-nve  millions,  has  in- 
creased in  the  number  of  her  people  but 
little  inqre  than  the  two  States  of  New- 
York  and^  Pennsylvania,  with  not  more 


than  one-third  her  population^  in  the 
same  period. 

MoRTALiTT. — ^In  a  former  repoit^  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  each 
sUtte  of  the  Union,  during  the  twelve 
months  prior  to  June  3<mi^  1850,  was 
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g'yen,  together  with  the  ratio  of  deaths 
Uie  number  liying;  and  scmie  con- 
siderations were  adduced,  showing  the 
most  feasible  mode  of  arriving  al  the 
law  of  mortality.  The  work  of  condens- 
ing this  order  of  statistics  has  been  con- 
tinued with  such  discrimination  as  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  returns  seemed 
to  recjuire.'  A  ffreat  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, it  is  well  known,  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  salubrity  of  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern,  the  maritime  and  the 
inland  localities  of  our  country ;  and  on 
no  pointy  perhaps,  could  reliable  infor- 
mation be  more  reasonably  desired.  It 
is  not  here  proposed  to  discuss  the  nu- 
merous inquiries  which  this  i^^x)rtant 
branch  of  statistics  suggests,  how  &r 
it  shall  confirm  existmg  opinions^  or 
awaken  an  interest  and  prepare  the  way 
for  more  full  researches.  The  returns 
being  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  na- 
tions census^  may  seem  to  require  some 
mode  of  verification ;  and  in  this  view, 
the  following  investigations  have  been 
prepared. 

'Hie  great  mass  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Uus  country  is  chiefly  of  Teutonic 
origin,  with  a  large  admixUire  of  Celtic. 
Located  in  temperate  latitudes,  with  a 
climate  not  greatly  differing  m>m  that 
of  Europe,  me  presumption  naturally 
arises  that  the  same  laws  of  life  would 
pievail.  and  to  nearly  an  equal  degree, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
absence  of  any  assignable  and  special 
source  of  change,  the  universal  law  of 
self-preservation  and  protection  might 
be  assumed  to  produce  like  results  upon 


either  continent  As  has  been  tmly 
observed,  '^  a  race  of  men,  launched  upon 
the  tide  of.  existence,  have  by  virtue  of 
all  the  conditioufiL  a  determined  course 
to  run.  which  will  make  its  own  way, 
and  fulfil  its  own  destiny  in  accordance 
with  a  system  of  laws  as  unalterable 
and  supreme  as  those  which  control  the 
physical  universe.^'  Without  enumera- 
ting the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  vital  development,  the  practical  con- 
clusion arises,  that  the  values  of  life  for 
dififerent  branches  of  the  TeutcHiic  feuni- 
ly  of  nations,  in  temperate  climates,  will 
not  greatly  differ.  And  if  the  ratios  of 
annual  mortality,  and  the  expeetations 
of  life  in  Amenca,  should  substantially 
agree  with  the  like  values  in  European 
tables,  the  general  correspondence  would 
afibrd  so  many  credentials  of  statistical 
authority.  '  With  respect  to  the  Northern 
United  States,  the  returns  of  Massachu- 
setts have  been  selected  for  comparison 
with  those  of  the  national  census  of  Eng- 
land. In  applying  the  same  mode  of 
verification  to  the  Middle  States,  the 
statistics  of  Maryland  have  been  taken, 
the  table  described  in  last  year's  report 
being  revised,  and  male  and  fomale 
lines  distinguished.  The  computations 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Meech,  whose  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject^ and  scientific  qualifications,  afibrd 
asumcient  guarantee  of  their  accuracy. 
In  contrast  with  these  results,  are  set 
the  exi)ectations  of  life  in  France.  The 
I>roportion  of  deaths  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  life  at  its  several  periods,  may 
then  be  compered  as  follows : — 


l.~ANNUAL  DEATHS  PER  CENT,  1850. 
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Tlie  eneotatioQ  of  life  expresses  in  the  youthful  character  of  the  populatioa 
years  and  decimal  parts  of  a  year  the  of  the  new  states,  and  the  comparatiye 
future  length  of  life  to  be  lived,  on  an  absence  of  aged  persons,  who  remain  in 
arerage,  after  attaining  a  given  age.  the  older  states  of  the  Union.  The  in- 
Thus,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  thirty,  fluence  of  this  emigration  will  be  under- 
the  average  future  lifetime  of  males,  by  stood  by  table  1,  where,  from  the  wd  of 
the  Massachusetts  table,  is  thirty-four  five  to  thirty,  the  deaths  are  only  from 
years,  while  that  of  females  is  thirty-  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  while  above 
five  and  four-tenths.  The  expectations  the  age  of  fifty-five,  the  rale  of  deaths 
for  other  a^^es  and  colunms  of  the  table  increases  from  two  to  thirty-five  per 
will  readily  be  understood  from  mere  cent.  Wisconsin^  and  othier  North- 
inspection,  though  the  anal3rtic  process  western  states,  bemg  newly  settled  by 
of  deriving  the  values  requires  much  persons  chiefly  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
collateral  research  and  professional  ex-  the  comparative  absence  of  older  per- 
perience.  As  the  year  is  a  natural  unit  sons,  the  per  centage  of  deaths  should 
of  time^  universally  fEuniliar,  the  exnec-  be  less,  as  it  is  indeed  given  by  the  cen* 
tation  IS  doubtless  the  simplest  metnod  sns.  This  distinction  will  tend,  in  a  con- 
that  could  be  devised  for  exhibiting,  at  siderable  degree,  to  reconcile  apparent 
a  glance,  the  changing  value  of  life,  differences  in  the  returns. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  general  corres-  From  the  year  1840  to  1850  the  popu- 
pondence,  both  of  the  ratios  of  mortality  lation  of  the  United  States  was  aug- 
and  the  mean  length  of  life,  from  inde-  mented  from  seventeen  millions  to  * 
pendent  sources,  sufiiciently  verifies  twenty-three  millions,  the  increase  being 
their  accuracy.  six  millions  in  ten  years.    At  the  rate  S 

For  genersd  estimates,  adopting  the  anoual  mortality  above  stated,  the  total 
current  classification  of  the  states,  the  deaths,  durinfl^  the  same  period,  were 
American  census  exhibits  the  following  from  two  ana  a-half  to  three  milli<mf. 
ratios  of  mortality,  disregarding  the  ages  being  nearly  equal  to  half  the  residual 
at  death :  increase  by  birtn  and  emigration.  Thui^ 

ABDMidMtH   lutiototte    And  in  various  other  wajrs,  which  space 
^     ^^    ,.  p«««rt.     woDbwUTfac   here  precludes  to  specify,  statistics  of 

£SflS2i5irohi.:;:;:!1S:::;:;:;{SS   ^  pe«i««n<.e  of  life,  pointing  uiti. 

Ceotni  siftTo  sutea 1.38 1  to  73     mately  to  the  removal  of  special  causea 

SS2XSS?8?SS':::;:;::!:S.:;:::;;!S3   2f  '^r^'^^K^.  e«entJaiiy  related 

United  States,  total 1J8 itoTs  ^   national   happmess   and   advance* 

mont 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  values  for  the       With  respect  to  the  longevihr  and 

three  middle  divisions  strikidgly  agree  yital  characteristics  ofslaves  and  the  free 

with  the  average  for  the  United  States,  colored,  the  following  epitome  of  life 

as  a  whole,  representing  one  death  to  tables  is  given  for  three  localities,  se^ 

seventy-three  uving ;  and  this  is  sub-  lected  from  the  Northern,  Middle  and 

stantially  the  ratio  stated  by  Webster  for  Southern  States.    The  values  for  New* 

interior  towns  in  1805 : — "  The  annual  England  are  deduced  from  the  general 

deatiis,''  he  observed,  "  amount  only  to  census,  embracing  23,020  colored  resiF 

one  in  seventy  or  seventy-five  of  the  dents ;  that  of   Maryland   is  founded 

population.''    The  inquiry  might  arise,  upon  the  total  returns  of  90,368  slaves ; 

m  examining  the  preceding  abstract,  and  that  of  Louisiana  upon  the  &ggr^ 

why  the   rate  of  deaths  in  the  North-  gate  of  244,786  slaves,  and  17,537  nree 

western  States  should  be  so  'much  lower  colored,  taken  collectively.     The  rela- 

than  in  the  Middle  States,  and  especially  tive  preponderance  of  female  African 

New-England.*     In    reply,    the    mere  life  is  remarkable,  while  the  prevalent 

ratios  of  mortality  are  not  conclusive  opinion  of  the  ^ater  mortalityvof  male 

upon  the  ouestion  of  relative  longevity,  slaves  in  Louisiana  is  statistically  con- 

without  taking  into  account  tihe  proper-  firmed    The  table  possesses  a  higher 

dons   of  young  and  aged,  and  the  in-  interest,  not  only  frojn  the  definite  and 

crease  of  population.    Without  attempt-  comprehensive    information   contained, 

ing  a  full  explanation,  one  source  of  tne  but  for  being  the  first  of  the  kind  for  the 

diSerence  referred  to  undoubtedly  lies  in  colored  classes  in  the  United  States. 
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This  view  of  the  living  immigrant  po- 
pulation is  important,  as  serving  to  cor- 
1*1       is^^    s^fio^^  ^^^^  manjr  extravagant  notions  which 
•^  Ji  t  «i2'i-5«lw  ^^^®  attamed  extensive  currency. 
(.«■►.  8. t^^.*!*i -r  .  .  .  Another    interesting  branch  of  this 
::!:::::::              inquiry,  is  that  which  concerns  the  in- 
ter-migrations  of    our  native    citizens 
among  the  states.  The  tables  pre%3nting 
a  view  of  this  movement  will  be  most 
Al.t  i-iefct^JB  !=;««'*»              useful  and  valuable,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
M*^  I  SaiSlSwSsS              Sa^^  o^  different  portions  of  the  country. 
^  (5        :  ;  :  ;  I'l*^  :  ;  :             The  facts  developed  will  show  how  far 
one  section  has  impressed  its  own  cha- 
racteristics   and    peculiar   customs   on 
others.  It  is  found,  that  out  of  17,736,792 
^                                              free  inhabitants,  4, 1 1 2,433  have  migrated 

and  settled  beyond  me  states  of  their 
Natititt  of  the  Population. — One  }yii\ii  Three  nundred  and  thirty-five 
of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  thousand  natives  of  Virginia,  equal  to 
census  is  the  classification  of  inhabitants  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  wiiole,  have 
according  to  the  countries  of  their  birth,  found  homes  outside  of  her  own  borders, 
presented,  in  an  authentic  shape,  in  No.  gouth  Carolina  has  sent  forth  one  hun- 
5  of  the  accompanying  tables.  ^q^  and  sixty-three  thousand,  which  is 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  discover,  for  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  native  citt- 
the  first  time,  of  what  our  nation  is  com-  2ens  of  that  state  living  in  .the  United 
pos^.  The  investigations  under  this  gtates  at  the  date  of  the  census,  and  the 
head  have  resulted  m  showing  that  of  very  remarkable  proportion  <tf  59  per 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  cent  of  those  remaining  in  the  state  of 
17,736,792  are  natives  of  its  soil,  and  that  their  nativity,  North  CaroUna  has  lost 
1^210,828  were  bom  m  foreign  countries,  261,575  free  inhabitants,  equal  to  31  per 
while  the  nativity  of  39,227  could  not  be  ^ent.,  by  emigration.  Among  the  North- 
determined.  It  is  shown  that  1.965,518  q^  states,  Vermont  and  Connecticut 
of  the  whole  number  of  foreign-bom  in-  j^^ve  contributed  most  largely  to  the  set- 
habitants  were  residents  of  the  free  tlement  of  other  jwirts  of  ^e  countiy. 
states,  and  245,310  of  the  slave  states,  xheir  proportion,  about  25  per  cent,  of 
It  is  seen  that  the  persons  of  foreign  birth  their  native  citizens,  would  exceed,  per- 
form 1 1 .06  per  cent,  of  the  whole  free  ^aps,  that  of  either  of  the  Soutliem  States 
ndpulation.  The  oountnes  from  which  already  mentioned,  were  the  number  of 
have  been  derived  taie  largest  portions  of  slaves  in  the  latter  admitted  as  an  ele- 
ikeee  additions  to  our  population  appear  nient  of  the  calculations.  But  the  rov- 
in  ihe  following  statement :—  i^g  tendency  of  our  people  is  incident  to 

the  peculiar  condition  of  their  country, 
;;^3^  and  each  succeeding  census  will  prove 
!*.278,«75  that  it  is  diminishing.  When  the  fertile 
•  •  > JJ»gJ  plains  of  the  West  shall  have  been  filled 
'.'.  mIow  up,  and  men  of  scantv  means  cannot,  by 
..  to,808  a  mere  change  of  location,  acquiro  a 
••  **'^^  homestead,  the  inhabitants  of  eacn  state 

T©tal 2,310,838  will  become  comparatively  stationary, 

and  our   countrymen  will  exhibit  the 

The  proportion  in  which  the  several  same  attachment  to  the  homes  of  their 

countries  above  named  have  contributed  childhood,  the  want  of  which  is  some- 

to  the  aggre^te  immigrant  population,  times  cited  as  an  un&vorable  trait  in  our 

is  shown  m  uie  subjoined  statement :— -     national  character. 


NitivM  of  Ireland  Ui  United  StatM  ht  1890 

"  Germany       "  "  "    , 

•«  England        «  "  »* 

«  BrlUshAiMriea  **  ** 

««  Scotland       "  "  " 

«*  Prance          "  "  " 

**  Wales           "  "  " 
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Dmtar  awd  Dumb.— No  one  thing,  per-  to  632,  of  which  489  are  slares.  Hie 
faa]^  better  prores  the  ralue  of  the  sta-  censtis  of  1840  returned  the  number  of 
tistical  details  connected  with  our  een-  white  deaf  and  dumb  at  6,685,  and  the 
81^  than  its  efficacy  in  pointing  oat  the  colored  at  979.  The  latter  amount  is 
number  of  the  unfortunate  who '  come  clearly  erroneous,  and  was  calculated  to 
within  the  abore  designation,  and  who  create  an  opinion  that  the  deaf  mutes 
are  unable  to  make  Imown  their  own  were  so  mucn  more  numerous  among  the 
wants.  Not  only  does  it  give  ns  the  ag-  colored  population  of  the  North  than 
gregate  in  each  state  and  in  our  wjiole  among  tne  whites ;  in  fact,  (here  were, 
country,  but  its  unpublished  details  by  the  census  of  1840.  colored  mutes 
sodesi^ate  and  particularize  the  deaf  returned  for  counties  wnere  fh  cdored 
mutes  m  the  United  States,  that  those  persons  existed.  The  proportion  of  deaf 
who  have  been  led  to  make  their  oondi-  mutes  among  the  colored  is  less  than 
tion  and  improvement  a  special  study,  among  the  white  population;  and  among 
have  now,  for  Ae  first  tima  the  means  to  the  slaves  the  proportion  is  still  smaller, 
arrive  at  the  age,  sex,  color,  condition,  Among  the  white  population  there  ap- 
and  wants  of  each.  It  will  appear  &om  pears  w  be  one  deaf  mute  to  each  2,151 
the  tabular  statement  annexed,  that  the  persons;  of  the  iree  colored  one  to  each 
number  of  white  mutes  in  the  United  3.005 ;  and  among  the  slaves,  one  to  each 
States  amounts  to  9,091,  and  the  eolored  6J552. 

PBAF  AND  BTTMB. »        4 BLIND.— —1 

wvni  oot.*D      sLATSs      Aggf'  vrmm       col*i>     itatm  Affgr*. 

SirtM  U  F        M      V    M       P       jpito  M      F       M     F     M      F  c»t» 

IhtBe 140....  89. .  I..—..—..—..  MO  ....lU..  86..— ..—..—..- ....  iOl 

K.HamjMMn 87...  7«..—..— ..—..— ..  1«8....  «»..  »..  1..  1..—..—....  18i 

Vermont 76....  68..—..  1..—..—..  144....  89..  49..— ..—..— ..—....  ISS 

Maanctaoaetu 904. ...160..  1..  3..—..—..  364  ....970..tt0..  4..  •..—..—....  489 

BhodeLriand 34....  27..  2..  1..—..—..  64....  39..  M..  1..  3..—..—  ...  64 

CoBMCtieiU 311....174..  S..  2..—..—..  889  ....110..  07. .12..  3..— ..—....  102 

New-Tork 682.... 615..  5..  5..— ..—..1.307  ... .788..48S..29..22. .—..—.. ..1,27« 

New-Jersey 111....  81..  7..  4..—..—..  203  ....114..  72..10.. 17..— ..—....  213 

PeoBSTlTaiila 62!.... 466..  14..  4..— ..—..1.004. ...443..355..20.. 11. .—..—....  820 

Delaware 28...  26..  1..  1..—..  2..  68....  10..  17..  7.. 12..— ..—....  46 

Maryluid 103...  92..  19.. 17..  15..  8..  254....  96..  07.. 30.. 41.. 22. 21....  307 

Dtetrtet or CidiimMA 7....    9..— ..  2..  1...— ..  19....    7..    7..  6..  3..— ..  1....  2t 

VMBla  385....256..10..  8..67..45..  711  ....261.. 275.. 56.. 65. 187.202....  996 

N.CaroUna 198. ...153..  1..  3.. 29.. 23..  407  ....182..205..13..15..57..60....  ftSI 

8.Carolina 74....  55..—..  1.11..  4..  145....  91..  61..  6..  8.. 31. .25....  222 

Georfia. 116....  95..— ..—..20. .21..  252. ...128..  96..  1..  4..38..42....  300 

Fk^daT 8....    4..—..—..  6..  4..  22....  10..    2..—..  2..  8..  4....  20 

AlabftBia 96....  61..  1..— ..28..25..  211  ....  82..  82..  1..  2..73..68....  306 

Miaaiasippi 52...t 29..— ..  I..13..13..  108  ....  75..  55..— ..  1..S5..51....  217 

Lomaiana 58....  31..  3..  2..22..12..  128....  36..  31..15  .10..60..66....  218 

Ttexaa 33....  16..—..—..  6..  3..  58....  36..  23..  2..  1..12..  2....  76 

litonaaa 46....  87..-..—..  4  ..2..  89....  45..  30..— ..  1..  3..  2....  81 

Traneaaoe 195....140..— ..  2..16..24..  377  ....199..186..  4..  6..29..44..^  468 

Kentwrky 263..  .232..  1..  3..a8..22..  539  ....249.. 172..  8..  11. .46.. 44.. f  630 

OWo 608.... 486..  6..  «..—..— ..  947  ....370.. 283. .  7..  5..— .—....  665 

Miebigan 62....  59..—..  1..—..—.  122....  72..  50..-..—..—..—....  122 

latftana 301. ...218..  4..—..—..—..  518  ....189.. 151..  4..  5..— ..—....  340 

nUooia 283....  190..—..  2..—..—..  475. ...156..  97..  1..  3..— ..—....  2617 

Miaaoori 128.... 116..—.  —..10..  5..  250. ...104..  76..  2..  1..11..17....  til 

Iowa 27....  24..— ..—..— ..—..  51  ....  28..  19..— ..—..— .......  47 

WiacoBaiA 42....  23..—..—..—..—..  65   ...  34..  16..— ..—..— ..—....  60 

CalUbmia 5....    1..—..—..—.—..  6 ....—..—..—..—..— ..—....  — 

Ttrritoriet,  « 


OiMon. 

UteS... 


2..  —..—..—..—..—....     S 


NewMezleo ^ 6....    0..—..—.—..—..    28         70.28..—..—..—..—....     06 


V 


Total 5^    4,068    78    65  276  218  0,717     4,510  3,478  280  255  562  640       0,706 

The  directors  of  several  institutions  United  States,    Such  a  work  would  be 

fer  the  deaf  and  dun^b  memorialized  Con-  of  great  value  to  such  institutions,  but  of 

gress,  at  its  last  session,  to  provide  for  the  more  conseauence   to  the  unfortunate 

publication  of  a  small  volume,  to  be  pre-  class  it  would  be  specially  designed  to 

pared  by  this  office,  in  which  should  be  benefit    It  would  lead  to  the  discovery 

given  the  name,  age,  sex,  residence,  00-  of  hundreds  whose  abode  is  unknown, 

oupalion,  &c.,  of  each  deaf  mute  in  the  and  render  availalde  to  those  unable  to 
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proclsim  their  wants  the  blessingt  of  in- 
straction.  Id  addition  to  its  beneficent 
effects  upon  the  afflicted,  the  information 
thus  imparted  would  furnish  many  inter- 
esting details,  useful  in  a  practiciu  point 
of  view.  The  method  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction was  introduced  from  Europe 
thirty-five  years  ago.  To  smdy  into  tiie 
improyements  effected  there  within  that 
time,  institutions  in  this  country  have 
sent,  at  different  periods,  commissioners 
into  different  portions  of  Europe,  and  the 
result  of  their  investigations  appears  to 
have  led  to  the  conclusion,  "that  in  the 
matter  of  intellectual  instruction  we  have 
very  little  to  learn  from  European  schools; 
while  in  the  very  important  point  of  re- 
ligious instruction  they  are  painfriUy  in- 
ferior.'' 

Blind. — By  the  preceding  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  destitute  of 
sight  is  9,702,  of  which  7,997  are  white, 
and  1,705  colored—of  which  latter 
1,21 1  are  slaves.  By  the  census  of  1 840, 
the  number  of  white  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  was  returned  at  5,030 ; 
the  colored  do.,  1,892.    The  same  error 

-INSANB.- 


respeotlBg  the  oolor^  blind  existed 
witn  the  utst  census,  as  has  been  shown 
to  exist  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
We  present  a  table  giving  the  numbers 
and  proportions  of  me  d^  and  dinnb, 
blin(^  insane,  and  idiotic,  among  the 
white,  free  colored  and  slaves,  respective- 
ly. From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  t^t 
muteness  and  insanity  are  more  preva- 
lent  among  the  whit^es,  and  blindness 
and  idiocy  amon^  the  colored.  Among 
the  white  population  there  appears  to  be 
one  blind  person  for  each  2,445  persons ; 
annnig  the  free  colored,  one  to  each  870; 
and  among  the  slaves,  one  to  each 
2,645. 

An  analysis  with  respect  to  native 
and  foreign  populaticHi,  made  from  the 
returns,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.^ 
presents  tne  fact  that  the  blind  ana 
insane  are  much  more  numerous  among 
our  foreign  population,  which  he  at- 
tributes to  *'  homesickness,  change  of 
climate,  and  the  various  hsuxiships  of  an 
emigrant's  lot^"  which  have  a  strong 
influence  in  inducing  insanity,  and  per- 
haps blindness. 


Mtiiie S70 

New-Hunpthire 186 

VemMnt S7S 

MtMaebvfletta 781 

Ehode  Island 191 

Connecticut 918 

New-York 1,198 

New-Joraey 107 

Fvnnayltania ftM 

Delaware 90 

Maryland .'....  990 

tofColiunbU 10 


Diotilctc 


North  Carolina 990 

8oath  Carolina 106 

Oeorfia 157 

Florida 4 

AUbama 100 

MiMiaaippl 71 

Lonisiana  8S 

Texaa 94 

Arkanaaa 88 

Tenneeaee 258 

Kentaeky 971 

Olilo 005 

Michigan  71 

Indiana 900 

nunols  197 

MiMonri 140 

Iowa 10 

Wiaeoaain 97 

CaUfbmla 9 

Teniiori$s. 
mnneaota 

gSf"::;;:::::::::::;:  '* 

Hew-Mexleo g 
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Aggf' 

F.  M.  F.  M.  F.  g»i*. 

954  9  .  .  .  5S0 

107  ...  .  385 

970  ...  .  559 

848  10  8  .  .  1,047 

197  3  1  .  .  959 

931  0  4  .  .  409 

1,340  18  18  .  9,580 

178  3  8  .  880* 

018  10  83  .  .  1,801 

98  0  7  .  .  70 
951  93  90  0  15  558 

8  4  4  1.  99 
417  10  97  99  30  1,030 
949  4  1  0  15  401 

84  1  9  S  0  904 

194  1  1  7  10  300 

9  .  .  1  1  8 
109  1  1  18  17  945 

50  .  19  10  140 

07  0  0  14  90  908 

15  .  1  1  .  41 

99  .  .  9  1  08 
105  1  3  8  18  478 
917  1  9  8  8  507 
040  11  0  .  .  1,359 

04  1  .  .  .  130 

900  i  8  .  .  570 

100  .  3  .  .  940 

131  1  1  9  7  909 

91  ...  .  40 

91 
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M.  F.  M.   F. 


330 

908 

171 

405 

05 

169 

1,039 

949 

700 

86 

147 

3 

500 

338 

130 

904 

93 

910 

88 

07 

58 

51 

480 

496 

700 

113 

590 

918 

180 

45 

45 

9 


995  3 

140  4 

100  1 

390  4 

80  1 
114 


080  8 

108  0 

587  34 

40  7 

191  39 

4  3 

885  04 

900  19 

103  1 

919  . 

0  1 

144  . 

58  1 

87 

30 

40 
850 


9 
9 

1 
10 

7 

96  . 
19  8 
91     41     3: 


50   195 

90     74 


5 
1 
9 
9 

891    13 
Oil    10 


74 
880 
155 
118 
46 
81 
1 


05 

04 

90     94 


18 


4  4       .. 

3  11 

11  99       10 


506 

859 
961 
791 
107 
900 

1,790 
490 

1,448 

101 

80S 

II 

1,985 
774 
905 
577 
97 
509 
910 
178 
106 
109 
654 
849 

1,809 
190 
019 
371 
883 
OS 
77 
S 


1 
4 
9 
88 


Total. 


7,007  7,450  144  177117  174    15,706      6,970  5,054934  909  565  455    15,706 


TTie  Insane  and  Miotic — Education — Paxj^periam. 
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Imbahb  and  iDipTia — ^The  munber  of 
insane  persoas  in  the  United  States  is 
given  at  15,768 — of  whom  15,156  are 
whites,  321  free  colored,  and  291  slaves. 
The  number  of  idiots  returned  is  15,706, 
distributed  as  follows:  whites,  i 4^230: 
free  colored,  436;  slaves,  1,040.  Total 
insane  and  idiotic,  31,474.  Total  whites, 
29,386;  total  blacks,  2,086.  By  the 
eensus  of  1840,  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons were  returned  together,  (although 
not  generally  so  understood,)  and  pre- 
sented the  foUowing  numbers:  wnite 
insane  and  idiotic,  14,508:  colored  in- 
sane and  idiotic,  2,926-4otal,  1 7,434.  The 
returns  make  it  appear  that,  with  the 
white  population  m  the  United  States 
there  exists  one  insane  person  for  each 
1,290  individuals :  among  the  free  co- 
lored, one  to  eacn  1,338;  and  among 
the  slaves,  one  to  each  11,010.  With 
respect  to  idiocy,  the  white  population 
presents  one  to  each  1,374  persons;  the 
free  colored,  one  to  each  985 ;  and 
amon^  the  slaves,  one  to  each  3,080. 

Want  of  time  wUl  not  permit  a  suffi- 
ciently detailed  examination  to  arrive  at 
the  causes  which  present  these  unfortu- 
nate beings  in  such  greater  number 
than  they  appeared  in  1840.  From  the 
manner  of  taking  the  census  of  1850, 
they  could  not  be  rated  higher  than  their 
•ctnal  numbers;  and  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  returns  in  1840  must  have 
been  deficient,  or  that  an  error  occurred 
in  placing:  the  figures  in  the  tables.  A 
more  particular  examination  of  both  sets 
of  returns  will  be  made,  previous  to  the 
printing  of  the  seventh  census,  in  which 
it  is  hoped  the  discrepancy  will  be  sat- 
is&ctonl^  explained.  TLiroughout  our 
country  increased  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  this  class  of  our  population,  a  feeling 
kept  in  active  operation,  and  made  to 
yield  continually  practical  fruits,  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  and  devoted 
zeal  of  one  American  lady,  whose 
reputation  is  not  limited,  and  whose 
influence  is  not  confined  to  her  native 
country. 

Education. — ^It  was  intended  to  ac- 
company this  report  with  a  tabular 
statement  presenting  the  statistics  of 
education  m  the  United  States.  We 
are  compelled  to  defer  such  table  to  a 
future  period  for  want  of  time  to  com- 

C'  '  e  it    It  may  be  satisfactory  to  state 
near  4,000,000  youth  were  receiviufif 
instruction  in  the  various  educations 


institutions  of  the  country  on  the  first  of 
June,  1850,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every 
five  free  persons.  The  teachers  number 
more  than  115,000,  and  the  colleges  and 
schools  near  100,000.  We  will  endeavor 
to  furnish,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  as  respects  education,  to 
which  time  it  will  be  proper  to  defer 
extended  remarks. 

Pauperism. — ^No  state  in  the  Union  is 
without  its  legal  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection and  support  of  the  indigent  pop- 
ulation. In  many  stetes  thev  receive  a 
care  and  attention  which  places  them 
in  an  enviable  condition  compared  with 
.some  of  the  laboring  classes  of  other 
countries. 

By  the  table  annexed  to  this  report 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  received  the 
benefit  of  the  public  funds  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
persons,  amounts  to  134,972.  Of  this 
number  there  were  68,538  of  foreign 
birth,  and  66,434  Americans,  while  o^  the 
whole  number  receiving  support  on  tha 
first  day  of  June,  there  were  36,916  na» 
tives,  and  13,437  foreignenL  making  a 
total  of  50,353  persons.  Of  those  termed 
Americans,  many  are  free  persons  of 
color.  The  entire  cost  of  the  support  of 
these  individuals  during  the  year  has 
amounted  to  $2,954,806.  This  aggregate 
may  seem  startling  to  persons  who  have 
paid  but  little  attention  to  pauper  stetis* 
tics  in  our  own  and  other  countries;  and 
it  may  be  useful,  and  perhaps  not  amiss, 
to  compare  these  facts  with  results  as 
they  are  officially  developed  abroad. 

In  1818,  about  $39,000,000,  and  during 
the  years  1832,  '33,  and  '34,  more  than 
$100,000,000  was  expended  for  the  re- 
lief and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  im- 
mense expenditure  of  the  poor-law  ad- 
ministration in  the  unions  and  parishes. 
In  1842  and  '43,  the  amount  of  $50,000,. 
000,  and  during  each  of  the  yean  1847, 
'48,  and  '49,  there  was  expanded  $28,- 
600.000  in  England  and  Weaes. 

The  entire  number  of  paupers  relieved 
by  the  public  funds  in  England  and 
Wales  for  nine  years,  from  1840  to  1848 
inclusive,  amounted  to  13,193,425,  equal 
to  1,649,178  persons  per  annum.  In  1848, 
the  number  relieved  was  1,876^541,  by 
which  it  appears  that  one  person  in  every 
eight  was  a  pauper.  The  average  num- 
ber of  those  annually  relieved,  who  are 
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represented  to  have  been  ''adult  and 
able-bodied  paupers,"  amounted  to  more 
than  477,000 ;  and  it  is,  on  British  author- 
ity, asserted  that  in  1848  more  than 
2,000,000  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
were  kept  from  starvation  by  relief  from 
public  and  private  sources.  The  total 
public  expenditure  for  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  1848,  amounted  to 
$42,750,000.  Within  the  past  seventeen 
years,  the  poor-law  fund  expended  in 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  S426,- 
600,000.  This  enormous  expenditure, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  immense  private 
contributions,  falls  far  short  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  poor  of  Great  Britain. 
While  her  population  embraces  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  princely  estates, 
and  other  classes  composed  of  individu- 
als of  every  variety  of  income,  combin- 
ing with  it  ease,  comfort^  and  elegance, 
the  statistics  of  the  nation  prove  that  the 
substratum  of  pauperism  or  want  is  of  a 
magnitude  alarming  to  the  English  mor- 
alist and  thinker,  as  well  as  tne  states- 
man; and  of  an  extent  and  nature  har- 
rowing to  all.  The  expenses  of  the  or- 
ganized benevolent  institutions  of  France 
amounted,  in  1847,  to  52,000,000  francs. 
The  number  of  distressed  persons  reliev- 
ed amounted  to  about  450,000  annually. 
We  have  no  means  of  arriving  approx- 
imately at  the  number  of  paupers  in 
France,  as  the  institutions  aoove  refer- 
red to  are  confined  to  the  cities  and 
large  town^  while  among  the  rural  com- 
munes, which  contain  several  millions 
of  landed  proprietors,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  receipt  of 


public  support  It  appean,  from  a  re* 
port  of  Mr.  Duchatel,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, that  695,932  persons  received 
public  alms  at  their  own  houses. 

The  Netherlands,  in  1827,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,167;000,  contained  11,400 
charitable  institutions,  which  contributed 
to  the  support  of  1,214,055  persons,  about 
one  fifth  of  the  entire  population. 

WhotoNo.oTpM- 
pcn  w^  i«Miv« 

•d  Mipportwttk>  WkoUK«bfll  AmimI 

la  the  year  «ad-  pauMn  oa  eoat  at 

\^    3m»    1st,  UtorjM^  MppWt 

. 1850 . . IMO » 

StatM.               V*tw,      Tor*n.  N*tT*.  Fior'a. 

Maine 4,$5S      950S,M0  S9B  $151,6M 

N.  Uampihire.  3,853       747  lfi9B  166  157,aftl 

Vermont 2,043    1.641  1,565  314  190»4a 

MMwachiuetta  6.530    0,S47  4,059  1,400  9S%7» 

Rhode  IsUnd.  1.115    1,445  49S  904  45,817 

Conneetient...  1,873      465  1,463  981  05^0M 

New- York....  19,875  40,580  5,755  7,078  817,835 

New.Jeraej .  .  1.816      576  1^39  939  03.110 

PenncylTinim..  5,608    5,653  3,654  1,157  939,138 

Delaware 669       198  946  33  17,730 

Maryland 9,501    1,908  1,681  390  71,668 

Die.  of  Col....       -        —  -  -  — 

Virginia.  4.938       185  4,356  109  151,799 

N.  Carolina...  1,913        18  1,567  13  60,065 

S.  CaroUoa...  1,818      390  1,113  180  48,337 

OM>rgia 978        58  895  90  97,890 

Florida 64        19  58  4  937 

Alabama 859         11  .  306  9  17,589 

Misaiaaippi....     948        19  945  19  18,139 

Loalaiana 183      990  76  30  39,806 

Texaa 7        _  4  -_  433 

Arkaoaaa 97/8  67  —  6,866 

Tennessee....      994        11  577  14  30,081 

Kentucky 971       155  690  67  57,543 

Ohio 1,904       609  1,954  419  95,950 

Michigan 649       541  948  181  97,556 

Indiana 860       339  446  137  57,500 

niinoia 376       411  379  155  45,913 

Missoori 1,348    1,799  951  954  534M3 

Iowa 100        35  97  17  i,356 

Wisconsin....     169      497  79  166  14,743 

California _        _  —  _  _ 

Territories  f...      —        _  —  —  — 

Aggregate.  .66,434  68,538  36,916  13,437  9,954,605 
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ART.  V.-8HALL  THE   VALLEYS  OF  THE  AMAZON  AND  THE 
MISSISSIPPI   REOIPROOATE   TRADE? 


The  subject  of  South  American  trade, 
and  especially  that  of  the  great  empire 
of  the  Amazon,  has  been  pressed  by  us 
in  the  Reriew,  through  the  able  pen  of 
Lieut.  Maury  and  others,  with  zesu  and 
earnestness  for  man3r  monUis  past^  and 
now  that  Congress  is  in  session,  we  can- 
not allow  the  matter  to  flag.  The  fol- 
lowing contribution  present  many  ad- 
ditional views  which  are  new  and 
striking,  and  deserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration : 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  means 
and  modes  by  which  the  resources  of 


this  great  Amazonian  water-shed  are  to 
be  developed,  and  the  measures  and 
steps  which  the  policy  of  commerce 
suggests  for  secunng  to  the  world  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Amazon. 

The  triumphs  of  commerce  are  peace- 
ful; its  achievements  are  seen  m  the 
spreading  of  civilization,  in  the  march 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  in 
the  dispensation  of  thrifty  prosperity,  and 
wealth  among  nations,  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividuals. 

From  the  statements  which  I  have  al- 
ready  made,  all  must  admit  that  the 
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TaUe^  of  the  Amanm  is  not  onljr  a  great 
ooonuy,  but  it  is  a  glorious  wilderness 
and  waste  which,  under  the  improve- 
ment and  progress  of  the  age,  would 
KKm  be  made  u)  ^'blossom  as  the  rose." 
We  have,  therefore,  but  to  let  loose  upon 
it  the  engines  (^  commeroe-— the  steam- 
er, the  emigrant,  the  printing-press,  tiie 
axe  and  the  pbw — and  it  wifl  teem  with 
life. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  from  Eng- 
land to  Rio.  The  French  are  getting  up 
a  line,  and  the  stock  has  been  taken  in 
it,  from  Marseilles  to  Rio.  Brazil  has  a 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  via  Rio^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
xc»i.  The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  is  half 
way  between  Norfolk  and  Rio.  I  peti- 
tioned Congress,  at  its  last  session,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  mail- 
steamers  from  some  one  of  our  southern 
ports  to  connect  with  the  Brazilian  line 
at  Para,  and  thus  put  our  merchants  in 
direct  steamship  communication  with 
RicL  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo^  and 
so  draw  us  closer  to  the  Amazon. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred  reported  in  favor  of  it^  and 
brought  in  a  bill  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. It  was,  however,  not  acted 
upon. 

But  since  that^  events  have  occurred 
which  make  this  line  from  the  south 
still  more  important  and  necessary. 
The  tyrant  Rosas  has  been  expelled 
from  the  continent;  the  navigation  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  some  of  its  no- 
blest tributaries  have  been  opened  and 
made  free  to  the  world.  This  govern- 
ment^ with  a  most  praiseworthy  zeal,  is 
fitting  out  a  naval  expedition  to  explore 
,  those  streams,  and  to  make  known  their 
navigability  and  the  commercial  re- 
sources of  the  countries  drained  b  v  them, 
that  our  merchants  may  know  how  to 
send,  what  to  sell,  and  what  to  buy 
there. 

Brazil  has  contracted  for  two  lines  of 
steamers  on  the  Amazon,  from  its  mouth 
akmist  up  to  its  sources.  These  Amazo- 
nian lines  are  to  run-*one  monthly  be- 
tween Para  and  Barra,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  a  distaince  of  nine  hun- 
dred nules;  the  other,  connecting  with 
this  at  Barra,  is  to  ply  between  tluit  city 
and  Nauta,  in  Peru,  a  distance  of  near 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  sea. 
^  Poling  up  the  Mississippi"  would,  in 
oompanson  to  the  means  at  present  em- 
j^yed  for  navigating  the  miters  of  the 


Amazon  apd  La  Plata,  be  oonsidBfred 
rapid  traveling.  Here,  therefore,  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
business  and  the  commerce  of  those  two 
river-basins;  and  the  first  merchanlr 
steamer,  as  she  plows  up  those  majes- 
tic streams  with  her  rich  car^  of  for^ 
eign  merchandise,  will  be  the  signal  for 
a  revolution  in  the  trade  and  traffic 
which  has  been  carried  on  there. 
Three  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 

g reduce  now  comes  down  the  Amazon 
>  Para. 

"The  Peruvian  portion  of  the  Upper 
Amazon^'  where  this  line  of  steamers  is 
to  go,  ^'i^'^  said  Castelnau,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  home,  after  traveling 
throufidi  the  fairest  parts  of  South  Amen- 
ca,  '^the  most  beautiful  country  inlthe 
world ;  its  fertility  is  proverbial"  Tnere 
is  found  the  famous  silk  tree,  which  pro- 
duces a  staple  like  cotton  to  the  eye^ 
but  silk  to  the  touch.  There  the  labor 
of  one  man  is  worth  but  two  and  a  half 
yards  of  our  coarse  cotton  stuff  the 
month — so  abundant  are  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  so  scarce  the  fabrics  of  the  shop 
and  loom,  and  so  far  has  that  country 
been  removed  from  the  influences  of 
commerce.  It  is  now  just  about  to  be 
brought  within  them. 

But  what  are  the  opportunities  which 
Americans  will  have  for  getting  a  fair 
share  of  this  new  business  to  which  the 
free  navi^tion  of  the  La  Plata  and  the 
introduction  of  steam  upon  the  Amazon 
will  ffive  rise  ?  I  reply,  very  small,  un- 
less Uiis  southern  line  of  steamers  to  the 
Amazon  be  established;  otherwise  all 
the  intelligence  from  Brazil  and  the  La 
Plata,  all  the  advices  conceminff  the 
markets,  will  ffo  direct  to  England  and 
to  France  by  tneir  steamers;  and  them 
after  the  merchants  there  shall  have  had 
some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the  start  of 
their  American  competitors  in  takins 
advantage  of  that  intelligence,  it  wiU 
arrive  here  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Cunaxd  or  Collins  line  of  steamers  from 
Liverpool 

Now  and  then  an  American  clipper, 
happening  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or 
in  the  offing  at  Rio,  at  the  night  time^ 
may  chance  to  bring  intellijgence  to  the 
Umted  States  sooner  Uian  it  can  go  to 
Europe  and  then  come  over  by  steamer. 
But  that  is  uncertain. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Rio  de  U 
Plata  is  an  achievement^  and  commeroe 
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18  chiefly  indebted  to  Brazil  for  it. 
Honor  to  Brazil,  therefore.  It  is  a  gem 
in  the  crown  of  the  emperor,  which,  if  it 
be  tarnished  not,  will  inake  his  reign  il- 
lustrions. 

Bosas  held  tJhe  month  of  the  river  La 
Plata;  Brazil,  Banda-Oriental,  Paraguay, 
and  fkilivia,  (all  independent  sovereign- 
ties^) owned  navi^ble  water-courses 
which  emptied  into  it;  but  Rosas  would 
not  aUow  any  of  these  powers  to  follow 
those  waters  through  his  part  of  the 
river  to  the  sea.  Brazil  made  war  with 
him,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  first-fruits  of  the  victory  the  com- 
mercial world  is  about  to  receive,  is  the 
free  navigation  of  those  noble  streams. 

With  a  quarrel  more  just  than  that 
wicked  one  about  opium,  Brazil,  in  her 
triumph,  followed  the  generous  example 
of  England  in  opening  the  ports  of  Chi- 
na, without  any  claim  to  exclusive 
privileges. 

Brazil  has  not  opened  the  ports  of  so 
populous  a  country  as  China,  but  she 
has  opened  the  water-courses  ol  one  with 
which  commerce  will  in  a  few  vears  be 
more  valuable  than  it  is  with  Cnina. 

These  arrangements  about  the  La 
Plata  navigation  are  not  completed. 
They  are  thought  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
adjustment;  and,  therefore,  in  giving 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  I  give  it  to 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  no  untoward  thing  will  occur 
to  thwart  the  measure. 

But  the  commercial  world  has  been 
gparing  of  its  commendations  of  Brazil 
for  her  seeming  liberality  with  regard  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  La  Plata. 
They  say — and  have,  alas!  but  too 
mucn  reason  for  saying — that  there  was 
no  generosity,  no  Uberality.  no  sign  of 
any  fairness  whatever,  in  tne  course  of 
Brazil  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of 
the  La  Plata.  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
Banda-OrientaL  thejr  say,  had  each  as 
much  right  as  Brazil  to  claim  the  free 
use  of  tne  La  Plata  for  getting  to  sea 
with  their  merchandise*  and  i^  upon 
the  fall  of  Rosas,  Brazil  had  then  at- 
tempted to  extort  from  Buenos  Ayres 
any  exclusive  privilege  in  the  use  of 
those  waters,  she  knew  that  not  only 
would  these  republics — her  next-door 
neighbors— all  hiave  turned  against  her, 
but  that  the  ihree  great  commercial  na- 
tions of  the  north  would  have  stepped  in 
to  prevent  any  such  exclusive  aad  sel- 
fish appropriation  of  Nature's  highway. 


As  a  proof  that  Brazil  was  not  actua- 
ted by  any  of  those  really  enlarged  and 
liberal  views  which  it  is  the  policy  of 
commerce  to  carry  ont^  I  point  to  the 
Amazon.  There  Don  Pedro  is  the 
Rosas.  He  holds  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazmi;  he  shuts  it  up.  Five  sover- 
eign and  independent  nations  own  its 
headwaters,  and  all  of  them  have  prov- 
inces and  people  upon  the  banks  of  its 
navigable  tributaries:  but  not  one  of 
them  is  allowed  to  follow  the  course  of 
these  navigable  streams  through  Brazil- 
ian waters  to  the  sea. 

Justice  Uie  policy  of  commerce^  the 
sentiment  of  the  a^e,  all  the  principles 
of  national  law  andthe  rights  of  peojpde^ 
are  in  favor  of  the  fr^e  use  of  that  nver 
by  those  five  Spanish  republics :  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Brazil  acted  from. 
{Minciple  in  the  case  of  the  La  Plata  un- 
til she  makes,  of  her  own  accord,  the 
navigation  of  the  Amazon  free. 

Formerly  there  was  a  Rosas  who 
threatened  to  stand  at  the  mouth  of  our 
Mississippi,  and  we,  who  then  owned 
the  headwaters  only,  claimed  and  were 
readv  to  assert  with  the  sworo,  our  right 
to  fcMlow  them,  and  to  use  them  for  com- 
merce and  navigation,  until  they  min- 
gled with  and  were  lost  in  the  sea. 

It  has  now  not  been  quite  four  years 
ago  since  this  subject  of  the  fr^«  navi- 
gation of  the  La  Plata  and  the  Amazon 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  gov- 
emment. 

The  proposition  was,  ^at  we  should 
dffer  to  Brazil  our  friendly  mediation 
with  Rosas,  and  use  our  kind  ofiices  to 
induce  him  to  make  friee  the  navigation 
of  the  La  Plata,  and  so  end  the  war. 

It  was  prop^d,  also,  that  we  should 
treat  with  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  New 
Grenada,  and  Venezuela,  for  ports  of 
entry  to  foreign  vessels  and  commerce 
up  their  navu^able  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  and  thus  tum  upon  Brazil  with 
the  same  arguments  for  tne  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Amazon  that  Brazil  stood 
ready  to  urge  in  favor  of  her  right  to 
navigate  the  La  Plata. 

Brazil  got  wind  of  this.  She  fonnd 
out  that  such  a  thing  as  the  6*00  naviga- 
tion of  the  Amazon  began  to  form  me 
subject  of  conversation  in  commercial 
and  political  circles  here,  and  she  im- 
mediately took  the  most-  active  steps  to 
render  of  no  avail  any  attempt  on  our 
part  having  finr  its  object  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Amazon. 
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She  redoabled  her  energies  in  the 
war  against  Rosas,  and  she  dispatched 
in  hot  haste  Ministers  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Pern,  to  Bolivia, 
to  Ecuador,  and  New  Grenada,  and 
Yenezuela^  to  treat  with  each  of  those 
five  Spanish-American  Republics  for 
the  exdutive  lishi  to  navigate  their 
Ai^gyrMnisin  tribi&uies. 

For  the  Portuguese,  who  had  owned 
the  Amazon  for  ages,  who  had  not  had 
the  power  to  make  an  impression  upon 
its  forests,  nor  to  launch  a  steamer  vpon 
its  bosom,  to  go  and  talk  to  the  Bolivians 
and  others  aTOut  sending  steamers  away 
up  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amazon,  to 
paddle  up  and  down  the  republican 
firing-branches  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can^ was  truly  a  diplomatic  phenome- 
non I  ''You  have  an  Athens^  embellish 
that^''  should  have  been  their  reply  to 
Brazil 

I  quote  from  the  Rio  correspondent  of 
the  "  Observator'' — a  Brazilian  news- 
paper-—of  May  last.  This  correspondent 
sppeaLTS  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  tne  gov- 
ernment, and  no  doubt  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  that  jealous  cabmet : 

^  The  navigaticm  of  the  Amazon  goes 
on  swimmingly:  the  govemment  of 
Peru,  by  the  convention  of  the  23d  of 
last  October,  made  with  our  new  minis- 
ter, Duarte  da  Ponte  Ribeiro,  obliges 
itself  to  assist  the  first  enterprise  estab- 
lished upon  the  Amazon  with  a  sum 
never  less  than  $20,000. 

^  The  govemment  has  named  in  quali- 
ty of  resident  minister,  and  for  an  ex- 
traordinary mission  near  the  govern- 
ments of  the  republics  of  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  and  New  Grenada,  our  minis- 
ter to  Bolivia,  Miguel  Maria  Lisboa. 
The  object  of  this  mission  is  a  treaty 
with  those  republics  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Amazon,  because,  as  I  think,  it  is 
feared  that  the  United  States  will  hasten 
to  arrange  one  for  the  navigation  of 
some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
and  thus  judge  themselves  authorized  to 
enter  the  Amazon  from  without^  as  the 
journals  of  New- York  and  New-Orleans 
already  propose.  We  have  been  care- 
less in  this  matter,  and  must  now  hurry 
about  it. 

*^  This  nation  of  pirates,  like  those  of 
their  race,  wish  to  displace  all  the  peo- 
ple of  America  who  are  not  Anglo- 
Saxons.'' 

Thus  the  objects  of  Da  Ponte's  mis- 
iicHi  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  of  Lisboa's 


to  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  and  Ecua- 
dor, are  clearly  set  forth. 

Tliey  were  to  frustrate  any  attempts 
at  treaty  the  commercial  nations  might 
be  disposed  to  make  with  these  repub- 
lics touching  river  navigation,  and  to 
seal  up  tighter  than  ever  the  CTeat  ar- 
teries of  tiiose  countries,  and  thus  per- 
petuate the  stagnation  and  death  that 
nave  for  three  hundred  years  reigned  in 
the  great  Amazonian  water-shed. 

Brazil  seemed  already  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  what  was  ri^ht  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricom  must  be 
right  also  under  the  Equator;  for  the 
same  ar^;uments  that  apply  to  the  free 
navij^tion  of  the  La  Plata  apply  also  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon. 

Peru  fell  into  the  trap^  and  made  the 
required  treaty;  but  the  more  sagacious 
statesmen  of  Bolivia  fi[ot  wind  of  the  de- 
sign, and  not  only  remsed  to  treat  witli 
Brazil  upon  the  subject,  but  the  enlight- 
ened President  of  that  republic  proposes 
to  establish  upon  the  Amazonian  tribu- 
taries of  Bolivia  fr^e  ports  to  aU  the 
world. 

"  Cotito  los  BrazileroSf"  says  a  ^ntle- 
man  of  Bolivia,  writing  as  to  this  pre- 
tension of  Brazil  to  steamboat  naviga- 
tion upon  the  rivers  of  Bolivia,  "ore- 
tenden  el  priviUjio,  y  el  PresidenU  BebcUy 
es  basiante  capas  para  conocer  lo  qat  U 
conviene  a  BoltvtOj  else  ha  nerado  a  dar 
dicha  cancesiorij  y  esfera  qui  los  Estados 
Unidos  Sevan  los  pnmeros  en  deacubrier 
aqueUos  rejiones,"* 

Moreover,  as  the  good  genius  of  Ama- 
zonia and  free  navigation  would  have  it^ 
neither  the  Brazilian  nor  the  Peravian 
Plenipotentiary  appeared  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which 
the  two  were  treating.  They  evidentiy 
knew  very  litUe  of  the  navigabilitv  of 
those  waters,  the  monopoly  of  wnich 
they  aimed  to  secure. 

This  treaty  was  secreUy  negotiated 
in  Lima,  last  October  twelve  months, 
and  was  ratified  in  Rio  two  or  three 
months  a^  only.  I  have  a  manuscript 
copy  of  it  before  me.  Its  title  is,  ^'A 
treaty  of  fluvial  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion and  of  boundary  between  the  re- 
publics of  Peru  and  the  Empire  of  Bra- 
zil." 

• 

*  **  As  tbe  BraziUans  elftlm  the  priTilege,  and  as 
Preaident  Belcu  anderatands  Uie  fntereata  of  Bo- 
llTia,  In  tliB  matter,  he  haa  re^iaed  to  make  aBf 
aneh  conceaaiona,  and  bopea  the  United  States  will 
be  tbe  first  to  explore  tboae  regions.*' 
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The  quesUon  of  boundary  was  settied 
in  two  words :  "  Uti  possidetis.^ 

I  quote  with  regard  to  the  river  steam- 
boat navigation : 

"Article  First. — ^The  republic  of 
Peru  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  desiring  to  encourage,  respec- 
tively, the  navigation  of  the  river  Ama- 
zon and  its  confluents  *  by  steamboats, 
which,  by  ensuring  the  exportation  of 
the  immense  products  of  those  vast  re- 
gions, may  contribute  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  civilize 
the  savage  tribes,  agree  that  the  mer- 
cluLndise,  produce,  and  craft  passing 
from  Peru  to  Brazil,  or  from  Brazil  to 
Peru,  across  the  frontier  of  both  states, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  duty,  imposts, 
or  sale  duty  (alcabala)  whatsoever,  to 
which  the  same  products  are  not  sub- 
ject in  the  territory  where  produced ;  to 
which  they  shall  be  wholly  assimilated. 

"Article  Second. — ^Tne  high  con- 
tracting parties  being  aware  of  the 
great  expense  attending  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  navigation,  and  that  it 
will  not  yield  a  profit  during  the  first 
years  to  the  shareholders  of  the  company 
destined  to  navigate  the  Amazon  from 
its  source  to  the  banks  (iitoral)  in  Peru 
—which  should  belong  exclusively  to 
the  respective  states— -agree  to  five  to 
the  first  company  which  shall  be  formed 
a  sum  of  money  during  five  years  in  aid 
of  its  operations ;  which  sum  shall  not 
be  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  each  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  either  of  whom  may  in- 
crease the  said  amount^  if  it  suiU  its 
particular  interests,  witnout  the  other 
party  being  thereby  obliged  to  contri- 
bute in  the  same  ratio. 

"The  conditions  to  which  the  share- 
holders are  to  be  subject^  in  considera- 
tion of  tiie  advantages  conceded  to 
iheiOf  shall  be  declared  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. 

"The  other  conterminous  states, 
which,  adopting  the  same  principles, 
may  desire  to  take  part  in  the  enter- 
prise upon  the  same  conditions,  shall 
Kkewise  contribute  a  certain  pecuniary 
quota  to  if 

"  SEPARIOT  A&TICLES. 

"For  the  better  undei|tanding  of  Ar- 
ticle second  of  the  convention  si^edthis 
day,  the  high  contracting  parties  have 
fiirther  agreed  to  the  iollowing  arti- 
cles: 


"Ajiticlx  FuiST.-^The  shareholdfiis 
of  the  steam  navigation  mentioned  in 
the  second  article  of  the  convention 
concluded  on  Uus  date,  shall  be  bound 
to  the  following  conditions: 

"  Ist  That  steamboats  shall  make 
three  voyages  the  first  year,  four  in  the 
second,  and  at  least  six  voyages  in  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth. 

"  When,  owing  to  circumstances  ari- 
sing from  the  great  distance,  obstruc- 
tion of  the  river,  making  experiments 
connected  with  its  navigation,  want  of 
combustibles,  or  other  weic^hty  reasons, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  ma!ke  that  num- 
ber of  voyages,  the  shareholders  shall 
receive  only  fiive  thousand  dollars  for 
every  voyage  that  the  boats  make  during 
the  two  fiilt  years,  and  three  thousana 
dollars  for  eveiy  one  made  during  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth. 

"2d.  They  shall  convey,  free  of 
charge,  the  mall-bags  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  post-office,  and  deliver 
them  at  the  places  on  the  banks  as  they 
pass  sdon^  until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

"3d.  They  shall  also  convey  every 
voyage,  passage  free,  four  civil,  military, 
or  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  service 
of  each  government;  the  luggage  oi 
these  persons  in  quantity  equal  to  that 
of  other  passengers,  and  the  packages 
that  each  government  may  in  particular 
wish  to  send,  provided  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed two  tons. 

"4th.  They  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
on  board  or  in  tow  the  troops,  ammuni- 
tion and  efiects,  that  the  two  govern- 
ments may  wish  to  send,  receiving 
therefor  an  equitable  remuneration — the 
amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  as  soon 
as  it  shall  be  ascertained  what  is  the 
necessary  cost  of  performing  said  ser- 
vice. 

"  5th.  The  company  shall  arranfi;e 
with  both  governments  touching  the 
respective  points  on  the  river  Amazon 
or  Maranon  to  which  the  steamboats 
shall  navicpite,  and  concerning  the  ports 
at  which  Uiey  are  to  touch ;  and  it  shall 
be  subject  to  the  fiscal  and  police  regu- 
lations, notwithstanding  their  being  li- 
berated from  imposts  of  every  kind. 

"  Article  Second. — Each  government 
shall  grant  to  the  company  the  pro- 
priety of  one-fourth  part  of  a  league 
square,  at  the  places  in  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  depot  for  com- 
bustibles, at  any  point  not  belonging  to 
private  persons ;  but  the  tiUe  to  tli^  same 
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diall  be  forfeited  unleds  the  conditions 
above  mentioned  be  complied  with 
during  the  five  years.  It  shall  be  lawful 
to  cut  wood  formel  on  unoccupied  lands, 
and  to  open  and  work  coal  mmes.^' 

Under  this  treaty,  Brazil  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Irineo  Evan- 
gelista  de  Souza  to  introduce  the  river 
steamer  upon  the  Amazon. 

This  contract  was  entered  into  on  the 
30ih  day  of  August  last,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  odious  monopolies  that  ever  were 
inflicted  upon  free  trade,  or  that  now  re- 
tards the  progress  of  any  country.  A 
stringent  monopoly  of  steamboat  trade 
and  travel  on  the  Amazon  for  thirty 
years!  The  preamble  to  this  contract 
states,  that^  in  order  to  enable  this  Souza 
to  form  a  company  for  the  establishment 
of  steam  navigation  upon  the  Amazon, 
the  exclusive  right  for  thirty  years  to  the 
steamboat  trade,  travel  and  navigation 
up  and  down  that  river,  has  been  granted 
to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  these : 

Iflt.  The  capital  of  the  company  shall 
never  be  less  than  $600,000,  (1,200,000, 
$000.) 

2d.  There  shall  be  two  lines;  one 
from  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
touching  at  the  intermediate  places,  to 
Barra,  aS  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro; 
the  second,  from  Barra.  touchinG"  as  afore- 
said, to  Nauta,  at  tne  mouUi  of  the 
Ucayali,  in  Peru. 

3a.  To  the  first  line  an  annual  sub- 
sidj  of  $80,000  (160,000  $000)  is  to  be 

Slid  for  the  first  fifteen  jears  ]  and  to 
e  second  line  is  to  be  paid  the  $20,000 
which,  by  the  "  treaty  of  fluvial  naviga- 
tion and  commerce'/'  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  Peru  obligated  herself  to  pay. 

4th.  At  the  commencement,  the  first 
line  is  to  make  one  round  trip  a  month ; 
the  second,  three  a  year. 

The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
ligates itself  to  do  certain  things,  and 
among  these  is  to  establish  on  the 
Amazon  and  it<s  tributaries  sixty  colo- 
nies, which  shall  consist  of  Indians  or 
emigrants  from  such  nations  as  title 
ciown  may  designate. 

The  first  thing  in  this  treaty  of  ''  flu- 
vial commerce  and  navigation"  between 
Pern  and  Brazil  that  strikes  one.  is 
the  want  of  sa^city  on  the  part  of  its 
ne^tiators,  and  the  marvelous  de^e 
oi  mfiatuation  by  which  Peru  fell  into 
the  flimsy  net  that  was  so  unskilfully 
^read  before  her. 

VOL.  XIV.  4 


When  Peru  was  invited  to  treat  upon 
this  subject^  and  was  told  that  Brazil 
wanted  to  introduce  the  river  steamer 
upon  Peruvian  waters,  there  wa&  right 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  Tocan- 
tins,  a  most  magnificent  stream.  It 
crosses  more  parallels  of  latitude  than 
our  Mississippi  or  Missouri ;  it  lies  wholly 
within  Brazilian  territory ;  the  banks  of 
its  upper  tributaries  are  enlivened  with 
towns  and  villages^  and  peopled  witii 
125.000  subjects  ol  Brazil;  it  takes  its 
rise  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire;  and 
from  the  emperor's  palace  at  Rio  to  the 
headwaters  of  this  noble  river  the  di»- 
tance  is  not  five  hundred  miles;  and 
yet,  with  all  the  enterprise  of  Brazil,  she 
had  not  been  able  to  put,  or  to  muster 
energy  enough  to  make  the  attempt  to  • 
put^  a  single  steamer  upon  this  river.  It 
was  a  little  surprising,  then,  that  the 
suspicious  of  Peru  were  not  excited;  for 
there  was  something  strange  to  see  this 
Brazilian  envoy  passing  by  the  mouth 
of  the  noble  Tocantins  at  home,  which 
his  own  countrymen,  with  their  dug-outs 
and  rude  crafts,  can  ascend  only  at  the 
rate  of  seven  miles  a  day.  It  was  strange, 
I  say^  to  see  this  envoy  leaving  the  ri- 
vers m  his  own  country  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, and  traveling  thousands  of  miles 
up  the  Amazon  to  propose  to  Peru  te 
send  Brazilian  steamers  to  navigate 
among  the  Andes,  her  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon. 

Besides  this,  there  are  the  Chingu  and 
the  Tapaios,  with  a  dozen  other  noble 
streams  lying  wholly  within  Brazilian 
territory.  Some  of  them  come  from- 
'^  mountains  of  diamonds,"  and  gold  is  in< 
the  beds  of  all  of  them.  They  are  all 
strangers  to  the  steamboat.  Their 
sources  are  so  completely  lost  in  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  vast  interior  of 
Brazil,  that  we  are  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  geo«rraphy  of  the  moon  than 
we  are  with  that  of  these  rivers;  and 
yet^  seeing  that)  and  how  that  govern- 
ment had  neglected  them  all,  Peru 
could  still  be  induced  to  listen  to  it» 
shallow  propositions. 

Nay,  there  is  the  beautiful  river  of 
San  Francisco,  which  empties  directly 
into  the  sea,  and  the  headwaters  of  which 
are  just  behind  the  first  range  of  hills  in 
the  rear  of  tlie  capital  of^the  empire. 
Without  having  had  the  energy  to  in- 
troduce the  steamboat  even  upon  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  Chevalier  D» 
Ponte  is  sent  ofl*  upon  this  shallow  mit* 
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sion  about  the  headwaters  of  ^  Ama- 
zon, which  by  fatuity  the  dipLomatists  of 
Peru,  it  seems,  could  not  fathom. 

This  attempt  of  Brazil  to  negotiate 
with  those  five  Amazonian  repubhcs  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  li^t  than  an 
attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  for,  to  close  the  Amazon  to  com- 
merce and  the  steamboat^  is  to  shut  out 
frran  that  benighted  country,  which  it 
drains,  the  lights  of  civilization,  the 
blessings  of  Christianity^  and  all  the 
elements  of  human  hapmness ! 

But  the  treaty !  The  Brazilian  minis- 
ter, I  am  told)  did  not  hesitate  privately 
to  advance  the  sentiment,  when  in  Lima, 
that  it  was  not  the  policy  oi  Brazil  to 
treat  with  nations  more  powerftil  than 
herself;  that  in  the  interpretation  of 
tjreaties  the  stronger  power  always  en- 
forced its  own  construction,  and  the 
weaker  as  invariably  went  to  the  wall. 

At  any  rate,  I  shaii  show  how  faith- 
fully Brazil  has  acted  up  to  this  policy 
in  tlie  case  of  this  treaty  with  Peru.  By 
it  each  of  the  contracting  parties  pledged 
itself  to  give  annually  a  sum  not  less 
than  $20,000  for  the  introduction  of  the 
steamboat  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ama- 
zon; and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Why,  this :  Brazil,  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  Souza  contract,  has  taken  this 
^20,000  of  Peruvian  money  and  given  it 
to  one  of  her  own  subjects  to  eSablish 
a  line  of  steamers  under  her  own  flag 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  to 
Nau(a — that  is,  it  is  to  run  about  1,500 
miles  through  Brazilian  territory,  and 
when  it  ge£  a  few  miles  into  Peru  to 
Btop  short.  But  still  Peru  must  pay  the 
piper.  When  this  line  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  it  is  to  feed 
there  with  its  freights  another  line  under 
the  Brazilian  flag  to  Para. 

Thus  Peru,  to  get  about  250  miles 
of  her  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable 
waters  navigated  by  steam,  is  mauie  to 
pay  Brazilian  bottoms  and  subjects  for 
navigating  1,500  miles  of  Brazilian 
waters! 

I  have  no  pleasure  in  exposing  this  mis- 
«cable  trickery  of  the  court  of  Brazil  But 
«he  has  arrayed  herself  against  the  im- 
provements and  the  progress  of  the  age, 
and  she  has  attempted  by  intrigue  so  to 
«hape  the  course  of  events,  Oiat  she 
might  lock  up  and  seal  with  the  seal  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  savage 
barbarity,  the  finest  portions  g[  the 
aailii. 


Science,  oomraeroc^  and  the  wants  of 
mankind,  are  beginnmg  to  call  loudly 
for  admittance  there ;  and  up  the  Ama- 
zon they  must  and  will  ^  for  when 
they  call,  the  world  is  right  apt  to 
heed. 

The  object  of  Brazil,  in  negotiating 
this  treaty  with  Peru,  was,  as  we  have 
seen  by  the  Rio  correspondent  of  the 
"  Observator,''  alread}^  quoted,  to  ex- 
clude '^this  nation  of  pirates,'^  as  we  are 
there  styled.  frx)m  these  water-courses. 

But  the  "high  contracting  parties,'' 
as  it  often  happens  to  the  wicjced,  fell 
themselves  into  the  net  which  they  had 
spread  for  other  feet ;  for  they  seem  not 
to  have  recollected  ihe  provisions  of  a 
treaty  which  Randolph  Clay,  our  most 
skilful  and  accomplished  representative 
in  Lima,  had  just  negotiated  with  Peru. 

Only  three  months  before  the  date  of 
this  fluvial  treaty,  that  excellent  diplo- 
matist had  negotiated  in  Lima  a  "  UeoXj 
of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation, 
with  Peru.'' 

By  the  10th  article  of  that  t^aty  it  is 
set  forth  that — 

"  The  Repniblic  of  Peru,  desiring  to 
increase  the  intercourse  alon^  its  coast^ 
by  means  of  steam  navigation,  hereby 
engages  to  accord  to  any  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  who  may  es- 
tablish a  line  of  steam  vessels,  to  navi- 
gate regularly  between  the  different 
ports  of  entry  within  the  Peruvian  terri- 
iorie&  the  same  privileges  of  taking"  in 
and  landing  freig^t^  entering  the  oy- 
porte^  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
landmg  passen^rs  and  their  baggage, 
specie  and  bullion,  carrying  the  public 
mails,  establishing  depots  for  coal,  erect- 
ing the  necessary  machine  and  work- 
shops for  repairing  and  refitting  the 
steam  vessels,  and  all  other  favors  en- 
joyed by  any  other  association  or  com- 
pany wnatsoever. 

^'  It  is  frirthermore  understood  between 
the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the 
steam  vessels  of  either  shall  not  be  subject 
in  the  ports  of  the  other  party  to  any  du- 
ties of  tcmnage,  harbor,  or  other  similar 
duties  whatever,  than  those  that  are 
or  may  be  paid  by  any  other  association 
or  company.^' 

By  the  3d  article  it  is  agreed  that— 

"The  two  high  contracting  parties 
hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves  not 
to  grant  any  favoty  primlegey  or  immu- 
nity whatever,  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  to  oUi^r  nottoiw  whieh 
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shall  not  be  also  immediately  extended  to 
Ike  citizens  of  the  other  contracting  party. 
who  shall  enjoy  the  same  gratuitously, 
if  the  concession  shall  have  been  gra- 
tuitous, or,  on  giving  &  compensation,  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  proportionate  value 
and  effect^  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual 
agreement  if  the  concession  shall  have 
been  conditional." 

And  finally,  by  the  2d  article,  it  is 
declared  that^ 

"  The  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Peru  mutually  agree 
that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  and  navi^tion  between 
their  respective  territories  and  citizens ; 
the  citizens  of  either  republic  may  fre- 
quent with  their  vessels  all  the  coasts^ 
ports  and  placeSj  of  the  other,  wherever 
\enque) foreign  commerce  is  permitted, 
and  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  of 
either,  and  occupy  dwellings  and  ware- 
hcHises '  and  everything  belonging  there- 
to shah  be  respected,  and  shall  not 
be  subjected  te  any  arbitrary  visit  or 
search. 

"The  said  citizens  shall  have  full  lib- 
city  to  trade  in  all  narts  of  the  territo- 
ries of  either,  according  to  the  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  respective  regulations 
of  commerce,  in  all  kinds  of  ^oods,  mer- 
chandiscj  manufactures  and  produce, 
not  prohibited  to  alL  and  to  open  retail 
stores  and  shops,  under  the  same  muni- 
cipal and  pohce  regulations  as  native 
citizens.'^ 

Thus  Brazil,  instead  of  treating  us  out 
of  the  Amazon,  has  treated  us  mto  it  j 
for,  b^  solemn  stipulations  with  Peru, 
American  citizens  had  already  the  right 
to  frequent  with  their  vessels  all  me 
coasts,  ports  and  places,  in  Peru,  wher- 
ever foreign  commerce  is  or  may  be 
permitted. 

And,  furthermore,  in  this  treaty  Peru 
binds  and  en^a^es  herself  not  to  grant 
any  "  favor,  privilege  or  immunity,  what- 
ever, in  matters  of  commerce  and  navi- 
ffation,  to  other  nations,  which  shall  not 
be  also  immediately  extended  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the**  United  States. 

Thus,  therefore,  this  treaty  of  "fluvial 
navigation  and  commerce'^  between 
Peru  and  Brazil  has  let  us  into  the  Ama- 
zon, 90  far  as  Peru  can  Id  us  in;  for  we 
have  the  same  right  to  trade  upon  her 
Amazonian  tributeries  that  Brazil  has. 

Moreover,  Lieut  Hemdon  informs  me 
that  the  vessels  of  Brazil,  that  ^  poling 
about  the  Amaxon  and  its  Spanish^  Ame- 


rican tributaries,  are  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
iting all  places  and  ports  in  these  re- 
publics, without  let  or  nindrance.  They 
ffather  the  products  of  the  forests  and 
me  staples  of  the  country  ad  libitum; 
in  short,  that  the  Brazilians  enjoy  there 
a  perfect  free  trade,  there  not  being  a 
custom-house  or  an  excise  ofHcer  in  the 
whole  valley,  or  a  single  restraint  upoa 
perfect  freedom  of  trade,  until  you  get 
down  into  Brazil. 

We  have,  therefore.  In  the  Amazo- 
nian provinces,  and  upon  the  Amazonian 
waters  of  Peru,  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  Brazil  has,  if  we  can  get 

THERE. 

Not  only  so:  Peru,  in  1850.  published 
a  decree  which  made  her  Amazonian 
provinces  for  awhile  the  common  pro^- 
perhr  of  the  world. 

When  that  sold-exploring  party  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken  returned 
with  their  seven  hundred  pounds'  weight 
of  gold,  washed  in  gourds  from  the 
streams  of  this  water-shed,  the  Ministers 
of  Peru  wrote  letters  and  had  them  pub- 
lishedy  inviting  all  the  world,  in  conse- 
quence, as  they  said,  of  these  discoveries 
of  the  ore  and  washings  of  gold  in  her 
province  of  Carabaya,  to  come  and  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  make  use  of  the 
natural  productions  of  those  regions; 
and  the  world  was  assured  that  the  emi- 
grants of  all  nations  ^oing  there  should 
have  all  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

But  this  invitation  lell  still-bom,  be- 
cause the  Andes,  with  their  snow-capped 
summits,  and  the  long,  boisterous,  and 
dangerous  passage  of  Cape  Horn,  stood 
up  on  one  nand  as  a  barrier  to  keep  out 
the  immigrant  by  the  way  of  the  snores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other  band 
Brazil  closed  up  the  Amazon  against  his 
passage  up  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Hence  arises  the  question  of  the  day 
— ^that  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Amazon. 

The  question  as  to  the  free  use  for  na- 
vigation of  a  river  which  runs  through 
the  dominions  of  more  than  one  Power, 
is  a  familiar  one  to  statesmen.  It  has 
been  settled  upon  the  everlasting  princi- 
ples of  riffht  long  ago^  and  cannot  now 
admit  of  dispute. 

In  Europe  the  navi^tion  of  the  Rhine 
is  conceded  as  a  right  in  common  to  those 
to  whom  its  waters  belong.  In  North 
America  it  is  a  right — this  free  use  of 
waters  that  are  common  property — 
which  involves  principles  very  dear  to 
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the  people.  The  MissiBsippi  is  an  illus- 
tra^on  of  this  fact ;  for  the  people  do  not 
forget  that  the  mouth  of  that  river  was 
once  in  foreign  hands  that  threatened  to 
shut  it  up  to  us  of  the  great  West  when 
we  were  owners  of  its  bead  navigable 
waters  onl3r,  and  not  of  its  mouth. 

It  is  a  right  which,  in  the  case  of 
Texas,  we  practically  conceded  to  her 
citizens  with  regard  to  the  Red  river 
without  the  asking,  when  she  was  an  in- 
dependent republic. 

It  is  a  right  which  the  United  States 
have  always  claimed  with  regard  to  the 
St  Lawrence,  but  which  we  have  never 
tiiought  worth  a  contention,  because  for 
all,  or  rather  for  a  very  great  many,  of 
die  practical  purposes  of  life  our  people 
have  brought  the  commercial  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  down  by  rail-road  and 
oanal  from  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and 
placed  it  at  Sandy  Hook. 

Canadian  merchants  and  English  sub- 
jects pay  tolls  to  our  rail-roads  and  canals 
for  taking  their  produce  to  New- York 
and  a  market.  We  therefore  do  not  care 
to  see  the  St  Lawrence  opened. 

In  South  America  it  is  a  right  which 
Brazil  has  asserted  on  the  La  Plata,  even 
to  the  "u2^vma  raUo^^^  when  she  was  one 
of  the  Upper  countries. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  are  com- 
mitted to  this  principle;  and  Brazil  is 
committed  to  it 

We  have  contended  for  it  here  <ni  the 

north  side  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer :  Bra- 

.  zil  has  fought  for  it  imder  Capncom  \ 

and  we  must  both  stand  up  for  it  together 

under  the  Equator. 

But,  in  the  case  with  us  on  this  side 
of  the  line,  there  were  never  more  than 
two  nations  concerned  in  the  navigation 
of  a  single  water-course.  Here  in  South 
America  there  are  a  dozen;  and  this 
makes  the  case  so  much  the  stronger  in 
&Yor  of  a  liberal  policy  on  all  sides  with 

T^rd  to  this  question, 
the  case  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  up- 
countries  which  Rosas  cut  off  from  the 
sea  were  the  Banda-Oriental,  Brazil,  Pa- 
raguay, and  Bolivia,  not  to  mention  Uru- 
guay, Corrientes,  Entre-Rios^  Sante  Fe, 
and  some  half  a  dozen  other  states, 
which  were  in  such  an  anomalous  con- 
dition that  one  knew  not  whether  to  class 
them  as  nations  or  anarchies. 

In  the  case  of  the  Amazon, there  are  five 
different  republics  in  the  up-country, 
with  Brazil  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
not  one  of  these  five  has  the  means  or 


the  power  to  force  her  way  down,  and 
Brazil  will  not  let  them  come  down 
peaceably.  The  Amazon,  therefore,  pre- 
sents a  question  for  which,  as  there  is  no 
river-basin  equal  to  it^  there  is  no  prece- 
dent. 

We  have  the  right  firom  Peru  to  navi- 
gate  her  tributaries,  if  we  can  get  to  them, 
Bolivia  is  talking  ot  making  hers  as  free 
to  all  as  is  the  sea.  Ecuador  is  inclined 
to  do  the  same;  and  both Ne w-Grenada 
and  Venezuela  will,  no  doubt,  follow  suit 
the  moment  they  are  invited  so  to  do. 

We  have  heard  of  the  question  before 
as  to  "free  goods  and  free  bottoms." 
But  here  the  question  is,  whether  "  free 
ports  make  free  rivers." 

Suppose  these  five  Spanish- American 
republics  should  all  proclaim  one  or 
more  of  their  river  towns  upon  the  Ama- 
son  free  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  suppose  that  Brazil,  instead 
of  owning  two  thousand  miles  or  more 
of  this  river,  after  it  passes  the  borders 
of  these  republics,  owned  only  two  miles, 
would  any  one  pretend  that  Brazil,  in 
such  a  case,  would  have  the  right  to 
control  the  navigation  of  the  whole  ri- 
ver and  its  valley,  because  its  mouth 
happened  to  pass  tnrough  two  miles  o[ 
her  territory  just  before  entering  Uie  sea  ? 

The  doctrine  that  concedes  to  any  one 
nation  the  arbitrary  right  to  shut  out 
other  nations  from  the  common  highway 
of  the  world,  is  monstrous. 

The  arbitrary  right  even  to  shut  oae 
of  the  citizens  of  this  nation  from  the 
public  highways  is  not  possessed  by  any 
of  our  governors.  And  if  his  neighbors 
must  allow  him  free  passage  through  their 
own  lands  to  the  common  market-way, 
with  how  much  more  force  does  this  hu- 
mane principle  of  ri^ht  apply  to  nationS| 
and  their  right  to  fofiow,  through  neigh- 
boring territory,  the  great  tiioroughfares 
which  nature  has  constructed  to  lead  from 
the  interior  of  the  land  out  upon  the 
broad  ocean,  the  great  'highway  of  the 
world  ? 

Brazil  has  no  more  right,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  two  thousand  miles  of 
Amazon  between  these  people  and  the 
sea.  to  shut  them  up  aod  out  from  the 
hignways  of  commerce  than  she  would 
in  the  supposed  case  of  two  miles.      ^ 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  the  « 
"policy  of  commerce,"  and  we  do  not ! 
wish  ever  to  be  on  any  terms  with  Bra-  i 
zil  but  those  of  peace  and  good-will.  I 
We  buy  now  half^of  all  her  coffee,  and  ) 
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eoflee  is  her  great  staple.  She  is  a  ^|Ood 
onstomer  of  ours  too,  and  we  value  high- 
ly our  present  friendly  relations  with 
her  ]  bnt^  as  highly  as  we  value  them, 
we  value  still  more  the  everlasting  prin- 
ei^es  of  right 

'  We  want  nothing  exclusive  up  the 
Amazon ;  but  we  are  nearer  to  the  Am- 
azon, or  rather  to  the  mouth  of  it  than 
any  other  nation,  not  even  excepting 
Brazil  herself,  if  we  count  the  distance 
in  Ume^  and  measure  from  Rio  de  Ja* 
neiio,  and  from  New-York  or  New-Or- 
leans as  the  centres  of  the  two  countries. 
And,  tlierefore,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  this  miserable  policy  by  which  Bra- 
zil has  kept  shut  up^  and  is  continuing  to 
keep  ^ut  upL  from  man's — ^from  Chris- 
tian, civilizeo,  enlightened  man's— use 
the  fairest  portion  of  Grod's  earth,  would 
be  considered  by  the  American  people 
as  a  nuisance^  not  to  say  an  outrage. 
^  China  wants  to  trade  with  us,  but  Ja- 
pan stands  by  the  way-side,  and  shuts 
nerself  up  and  out  of  the  world.  She  is 
not  in  the  fellowship  of  nations,  and  we 
tend  a  fleet  there  to  remind  her  that  she 
cannot  be  in  this  world  and  live  out  of 
it  at  one  and  the  same  time.  €rod  has 
put  the  land  she  occupies  on  this  earth, 
and  she  cannot  take  it  away  by  her  pol- 
icy. 

The  five  Spanish-American  republics 
want  to  trade  up  and  down  the  Amazon ; 
but  Brazil,  worse  than  Japan  on  the  way- 
side, stands  right  in  Ihe  doorway^  and 
says,  ^'  Nay,  I  will  neither  use  the  Am- 
azon myself  nor  permit  others  to  use  it 
That  great  up-country  shall  remain  a  so- 
eiaJ  and  a  commercial  blank." 

Is  it  the  policy  of  the  great  commer- 
cial nations  to  permit  that  ?  No ;  it  is 
no  more  their  policy  than  a  state  of 
war,  and  not  of  peace,  is  their  policy. 


In  fine,  the  people  of  this  country  can- 
not look  with  indifference  at  the  policy 
Brazil  has  pursued,  and  seems  disposed 
to  continue  to  pursue,  with  regard  to  the 
Amazon. 

She  and  her  rulers  have  had  it  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  the  first  prac- 
tical step  towards  subduing  it  and  de- 
veloping its  resources  has  yet  to  be 
taken. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  that  Brazil,  if  she  persist  in  her 
dog-in-the-manger  policy  with  regard  to 
the  Amazon  and  tne  countries  drained 
by  it,  runs  some  risk  of  getting  up  a  dis- 
cussion among  the  enlightened  and ' 
commercial  nations  as  to  what  her 
rights  are  to  the  Amazon,  and  whether 
they  are  not  in  danger  of  oeing  forfeited 
by  non-usage. 

This,  certainly,  is  the  question  of  the 
day.    The  problem  of  the  age  is  that  of 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  o 
South  America.  ' 

It  is  to  stand  out  in  after  times,  and 
among  all  the  ^eat  things  which  this 
generation  has  already  accomplished,  as 
ihe  achievement  in  its  way  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  it  is  not  to  be  work- 
ed out  by  the  hand  of  violence  or  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  It  is  for  science, 
with  its  lights;  diplomacy,  with  its  skill : 
commerce,  with  its  influences ;  ana 
peace,  with  its  blessings,  to  bring  about 
such  a  ^eat  result  as  would  be  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Amazon — the  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  great  Atlan- 
tic slopes  of  South  America. 

Witn  many  thanks,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
lending  so  many  columns  of  your  valu- 
able magazine  lo  me  and  this  subject,  I 
conclude. 

Very  truly  yours,  Inca. 


ART.  VI.-RAIL-ROAD  ADM1NI8TRAT10N  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

THI  CIVIL  BiroiimR. 

CTbk  fbUowing  pcper,  from  tlia  pen  of  an  experienced  engineer,  we  reeonunend  to  Che  attention 
of  oar  Boftrda  of  Internal  Improrement,  Rail-road  Preaidenta,  Direetora,  Stock-holdera,  etc.  It  em- 
Vaeea  many  aoond  and  aalntary  tratlia,  and  ahoold  be  careftilly  read  and  remenbered.] 

With  the  liberal  minds  of  the  South,  again,  to  the  weariness  of  the  reading 

next  in  importance  to  the  cotton  market^  public,  little  or  no  attention  seems  to 

conies  the  consideration  of  rail-roads,  nave  been  drawn  to  subjects  connected 

While  their  commercial  and  social  bear-  with  their  general  construction  and  ope- 

ings    hare    been   discussed    over  and  ration,  and  millions  are  being  invested 
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almost  daily  by  new  states  or  communi- 
ties which  must  be  somewhat  in  the  dark 
on  these  points,  without  one  ray  of  ex- 
perience vouchsafed  them  by  their  more 
advanced  neighbors.  That  to  possess 
correct  general  views  of  these  two  de- 
partments, is  of  immense  importance  to 
the  confiding  stockholder,  cannot  be 
questioned. 

The  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  a  rail- 
road, or  more  properly  the  chief  engineer, 
is  so  completely  identified  with  ite  con- 
struction and  operation,  so  responsible 
for  its  faults,  ana  so  worthy  of  its  awards 
of  merit  that  to  understand  his  office, 
the  limit  of  his  rights,  and  the  service 
he  owes  a  company,  is  to  possess  a  safe- 
guard against  abuses  of  the  most  danger- 
ous character.  The  duties  of  this  officer 
should  at  least  be  as  familiar  as  those  of 
the  bricklayer  or  carpenter,  not  of  course 
in  detail,  but  in  that  degree  which  will, 
with  most  trades,  put  a  stop  to  imposi- 
tion; and  when  we  contrast  the  pre- 
scribed sphere  of  the  journeyman  with 
the  high  prerogatives  of  the  engineer, 
the  dangjers  of  ignorance  are  fearful. 
But  so  it  is,  that,  what  with  the  compa- 
rative fewness  of  members  of  this  pro- 
fession, and  a  kind  of  mysticism  tiiat 
seems  to  have  ^thered  around  it^  there 
is  a  deplorable  ignorance  in  the  minds 
of  intelligent  commercial  men  amongst 
us,  as  regards  the  value,  the  duties  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  engineer. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  rail- 
roads are  spreading  abroad  with  amaz- 
ing energy  and  dispatch,  and  a  great 
call  is  made  for  en^eers,  it  would  be 
strange  if  some  designing  men,  taking 
advantage  of  this^  did  not  succeed  in 
blinding  the  pubhc  eye  still  further  to 
their  own  abuses  and  mipositions  under 
the  name  of  chief  engineers.  Nor  is 
this  mere  speculation ;  it  has  been  the 
case  in  some  of  our  states,  and  the  evil 
is  now  far  from  abating.  The  writer  is 
familiar  with  the  histories  of  several  rail- 
road companies  in  our  midst^  which  be- 
tray a  long  series  of  fatal  imstakes  once 
blindly  consented  to  on  the  word  of  in- 
competent engineers,  who,  dishonest  and 
miscnievous,  made  easy  dupes  of  their 
boards.  Roads  have  been  found  drop- 
|>ingto  pieces  three  years  after  c(Histruo- 
Uon — accounts  left  m  endless  confusion 
—end,  at  this  moment,  an  observer  stand- 
ing aloof  from  the  excitement  of  schem- 
ing, building,  and  equipping  the  roads  of 
tile    South   and  Southwest,  sees  com- 


panies ung[uardediy  confiding  to  the  jodg* 
ment  of  ignorani,  inexpenenced,  and 
cunning  men,  some  of  them  mere  strip- 
ling schoolboys  at  a  profession  they 
never  can  adorn.  These,  unless  corner- 
ed by  difficulties,  and  made  to  betray 
their  pretences,  will  sow  the  seeds  of 
ruin  and  disaster  in  a  company's  affiurs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  mortification 
and  sincere  regret  with  those  who  desire 
to  elevate  the  profession  to  a  standard 
worthy  of  our  great  works,  that  thit 
spirit  of  empiricism  has  begun  to  show 
itself  so  boldly  and  dangerously  :  thev 
desire  to  present  to  the  intelligent  minds 
connected  with  rail-roads  in  our  section^ 
the  extreme  danger  to  themselves  ana 
the  public  at  large,  threatened  by  a 
continuance  of  this  state  of  things ;  to 
awaken  among  the  rail-road  companies 
every  day  forming  in  our  midst  the  pro- 
per spirit  of  caution  in  appointing  their 
chief^engineers ;  to  show  wnat  should  be 
the  standard  of  honest  and  able  engin- 
eering, and  how  far  short  of  this  some 
men  do  come :  to  bring  out  the  causes 
and  effects  of^  this  deterioration,  and  to 
suggest  the  method  of  reform. 

It  would  not  be  to  our  purpose  here  to 
enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  the 
ainoimt  of  scientific  attainment^  natural 
ability,  or  experience,  which  should  be 
expected  of  our  chief  engineers ;  this, 
a  professional  question,  would  not  inter- 
est or  benefit  the  public  mind,  which,  to 
form  a  just  view  oi  the  subject,  need  not 
be  told  what  an  engineer  should  know, 
but  what  he  should  do :  the  public  has 
to  deal  only  with  his  fruits  of  study  and 
experience,  not  with  the  studies  mem- 
selves.  However,  in  passing,  it  might 
be  remarked  that  a  profession  so  enun- 
ently  responsible  should  be  supposed  to 
attract  men  of  no  ordinary  talent,  to  in- 
volve the  highest  degree  of  general 
scientific  knowledge,  and,  since  it  is  of 
all  others  a  practical  pursuit,  to  require 
long  years  of  experience  before  its  mem- 
bers venture  to  occupy  the  master's  seat 

The  first  step  with  most  companies^ 
after  organizing,  is  the  election  of  an  en- 
gineer; for  they  feel  themselves  not 
only  unable  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
building,  but  they  need  some  one  to 
suggest  each  move  in  the  execution  of 
their  comjJicated  scheme,  and  to  whom 
they  may  look  for  thorough  satisfaction 
on  all  questions  of  construction,  equip- 
ment)  and  operation;  in  fine,  a  man 
whom  they  may  admire  for  his  science 
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•nd  tetped  for  his  dignity.  If  Uiey  se- 
lect one  of  the  right  stamp  they  will 
soon  discover  his  value  to  be  incalcula- 
ble. He  will  enter  office  with  no  swag- 
ger or  grimace,  but  with  a  quiet  oon- 
sciousneas  of  having  weighty  responsibi- 
lities before  him.  If  his  position  seems 
not  to  be  understood  b^  the  board,  he  at 
once  sets  about  ezidaining  it,  and  dread- 
ing the  effects  of  an  am>arent  servility  at 
the  start,  he  speaJcs  out  boldly  for  his  own 
rifhts  and  the  uninterrupted  discharge 
ofhis  own  duties.  He  will  let  it  be  known 
thai,  if  dissatisfied^  the  remedy  of  the 
board  must  be  dismissal,  not  interference; 
and  this  mazioL  if  carried  out,  will  free 
both  parties  from  endless  confusion 
and  ill  feeling;  if  not,  tiiese  will  be  inevi- 
table. With  reference  to  the  prominent 
director  of  the  oomjpany,  or  tne  officer 
generally  stvLed  with  us  the  president  of 
Uie  board,  the  engineer's  ^lations  must 
be  clearly  understood  before  anything 
can  be  done  with  safety.  Much  has 
ha]^)ened  in  the  history  of  our  roads  to 
create  the  impression  that  these  rela- 
UoBs  must  ever  be  very  delicately 
and  obscurely  hinted  at  mat  the  two 
officers  necessarily  intertere  with  each 
o^ier,  and  that  no  line  of  distinction  in 
responsibilities  can  be  drawn,  without 
either  mortifying  the  ambition  of  the 
president^  or  cutting  down  the  engineer 
to  the  level  of  a  land  surveyor.  To  ex- 
amine into  and  reflect  upon  these  rela- 
tions, will  be  of  very  great  advantage  to 
all  interested  in  the  discipline,  and  of 
course  prosperity  of  rail-roads.  It  is 
true,  that  alt  great  works,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  the  charge  of  one  ^reat 
mind,  and,  if  circumstances  admitted, 
there  could  be  no  safer  application  for 
this  rule  than  to  rail-roads.  But  these 
enterprises  call  for  far  more  comprehen- 
sive powers  of  intellect  and  judgment 
to  conduct  them  from  their  projection  to 
tiieir  complete  operation,  than  can  be 
found  at  all  in  our  midst  possessed  by 
any  one  man.  Where  can  be  found  the 
financier  capable  of  serving  a  company 
as  well  in  the  engineer's  c£ur  as  the  di- 
rector's ?  Whero  the  engineer  who  could 
find  time  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  his 
professioo  and  to  providing  ways  and 
means?  The  two  departments,  finan- 
cial and  operative,  are  so  distinct,  each 
so  important  and  extensive,  each  de- 
manding its  peculiar  turn  of  mind  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  on  eartn  one 
individnal  competent  to  unite  them  in 


action  most  scdutary  io  the  miertds  cf  a 
tampan^ — ^he  would  stand  alone  and  a 
wonder  to  all  the  world.  Thus  then 
it  must  appear  that  the  duties  of  a  presi- 
dent^  sucn  as  our  states  ordinarily  fiir- 
nish  their  boards  with,  must,  to  secure 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  company,  lie 
wholly  within  one  or  the  other  of  Uob 
above  departments;  and  further,  that 
these  men,  taken  as  they  are,  for  Qxe 
most  part)  from  the  counting-room,  tlw 
plantation,  or  even  the  law  oench,  are 
not,  nor  ever  could  be,  prepared  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  operative  bureau 
without  an  engineer's  training  of  some 
ten  years.  It  remains  theu  that  they 
devote  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  thie 
finance.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  both 
unreasonable  and  inexpedient^  perhaps 
unsafe,  to  crowd  on  the  engineer  the 
duties  of  providing  and  disbursing;  his 
concerns  of  construction  and  operation, 
altogether  professional  and  not  to  be 
learned  by  intuition,  leave  him  no  time 
to  botlier  with  bonds  and  instalments; 
one  mementos  suspension  of  his  supervi- 
sion may  cost  a  company  more  than 
whole  months  devoted  to  finance  will 
pay  for.  It  must  be  evident^  then,  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  any  clashing  of 
duties  between  the  two  officers — ^3ieF 
pursue  distinct  parallel  lines,  individual- 
ly resDonsible ;  one  provides  for  the  out- 
lay, tlie  other  makes  the  outlay;  the 
president  need  know  nothing  of  the  en- 
gineer's duties,  and  is  not  responsible 
tor  the  quality  of  work  done  on  the  road, 
nor  should  ever  be  praised  or  blamed  for 
its  good  or  bad  operation — the  engineer 
is  as  dependent  upon  the  provision  d 
means  to  conduct  his  works  as  the  loco- 
motive upon  fuel,  and  should  never  be 
held  to  taisk  for  the  delays  caused  by  a 
meagre  treasury.  To  return :  the  true 
engineer,  after  satisfying  himself  that 
his  position  is  understood  and  his  respon- 
sibilities appreciated  by  his  co-laborers^ 
of  the  board,  will  institute  a  searching 
examination  into  the  pecuniary  resour- 
ces of  his  company ;  if  he  finds  these 
only  just  sufficient  for  building  the  most 
temporary  of  trap-stick  roads,  he  will 
have  the  courage  to  refuse  making  any 
step  so  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  welfare  of  ihe  public,  as 
embarking  on  any  such  enterprise;  he 
will  not  strive  by  false  estimates  and 
distorted  views  of  economy  to  deceive 
the  board  into  action,  but  will  advise  de- 
lay until  more  means  are  provided,  if 
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thejr  be  only  enough  to  start  the  under- 
taking on  a  safe  scale  of  economy. 
Should  the  fiinds  placed  at  his  disposal, 
however,  be  adequate  to  the  building  of 
a  substantial  road,  he  will  on  maUire 
deliberation,  strike  out  suc^  a  standard 
of  construction,  equipment  and  opera- 
tion as  will,  without  degrading  by  its 
parsimonious  exactions  the  dignity  of 
the  enterprise,  yet  be  most  conducive  to 
the  comoany's  best  interests.  The 
board  will  then  find  him  ready  for  ac- 
tion ;  his  counsel  will  be  sought  and  his 
real  value  begin  to  appear;  they  will 
not  have  to  draw  out  m>m  him  a  reluc- 
tant and  quibbling  opinion,  no  evasive 
answer,  or  obscurely  devised  plan ;  they 
will  never  catch  him  at  fault  as  to  the 
next  step  to  be  taken,  nor  surprise  him 
unprepared  for  the  most  sudden  emer- 
frency.  His  must  be  the  hi^h  responsi- 
bility of  continually  foreseeing  the  work 
ahead,  and  reporting  such  provisions 
necessary  or  such  moves  expedient  *  a 
foresight  proportioned  to  a  knowledge 
and  experience  never  possessed  by  the 
board.  But  while  insisting  on  his  own 
claim  to  attention  in  the  councils  of  the 
company,  he  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  undue  assumptions  of  office ;  the 
treasurer  he  will  contend  is  the  only 
proper  person  to  disburse  funds  in  pay- 
ment of  work,  as  called  upon  by  certifi- 
cates indorsed  by  himself;  and  by  re- 
fusing ever  to  act  in  his  capacity,  he 
will  be  able  to  devote  more  professional 
time  to  the  company^  and  secure  him- 
self from  any  suspicions  of  defaulting. 
The  system  of  contracts,  modified  as  it 
must  be  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
section  of  country,  he  will  have  clearly 
understood  between  the  board  and  him- 
self; firmly  asserting  his  peculiar  fitness 
to  act  as  the  company's  agent  in  draw- 
ing up  all  such  obli^tions,  alone  and 
untrammeled  by  the  interference  of  the 
president  director,  he  will  yet  be 
obliged  to  submit^  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  imited  board,  all  the 
contracts  he  has  entered  into.  The  ne- 
cessity of  his  acting  in  this  matter  of 
contracts  on  his  own  judgment,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  reasonable  mind ;  for 
he  only  is  the  competent  judge  of  a  con- 
tractor's fitness,  whose  business  it  is  to 
inspect  and  receive  for  the  company — 
the  president  having  no  more  reasona- 
ble claim  to  the  contract  power  in  the 
case  of  graduation  than  in  the  purchase 
of  surveyin    instruments,  being  as  igno- 


rant of  the  merits  of  one  as  of  the  other. 
Where  the  work  of  construction  is  be- 
gun on  the  most  favorable  auspices^  and 
resources  are  abundant^  the  engmeer 
will  take  pride  in  impressing;  every 
structure,  however  inconsiderable.  witK 
the  seal  of  durable  excellence,  ana  will 
invite  criticism,  not  from  the  unin- 
formed or  inexperienced,  but  from 
knowing  ones ;  his  judgment  will  com- 
prehend the  charge  of  every  depart- 
ment of  construction  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails ;  nothing  will  be  left  to  the  contrac- 
tors, from  the  bridge-builder  to  the 
spike  furnisher,  but  to  obey  plans  and 
specifications ;  these  last  will  admit  of 
no  latitude  of  construction^  nor  will 
there  be  any  relaxing  of  discipline  in 
their  requirements ;  above  all,  the  chief 
engineer  will  view  with  iealousy  anjr 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  other  offi- 
cers of  thdl  company  or  of  the  stock- 
holders to  influence  and  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  his  assistants ;  complaints 
if  they  have  to  be  made,  he  will  insist 
must  come  to  him  firs^  as  the  only 
proper  judge  of  such  professional  ques- 
tions, and  in  this  view  he  should  have 
full  authority  to  appoint  or  dismiss  all 
his  assistant.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
his  management,  to  be  the  best,  must 
be  extolled  by  all  the  world — ^he  cannot^ 
on  the  contrary,  do  his  duty,  and  be  true 
to  the  company's  interest,  without  dis- 
pleasing many  an  avaricious  contractor. 

Heavy  now  as  we  have  seen  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  be— powerful  as  he  is  for 
good,  in  exact  proportion  should  he  be 
watcned.  The  moment  he  is  admired 
by  every  one  for  his  "  accommodating" 
virtues,  there  is  danger  of  his  not  being 
a  reliable  man.  Once  bent  on  '^  accom- 
modation," or  impotent  through  ignor- 
ance, and  there  is  no  calculating  the 
mischief  he  may  work ;  it  may  not  be- 
tray itself  for  years,  but  hidden  in  the 
materials  of  construction,  or  ingeniously 
concealed  in  obscure  book-keeping,  or 
disseminated  by  example  among  his  as- 
sistantflL  it  will  eventually  show  itself, 
and  will  bring  down  upon  his  head  the 
just  indignation  of  a  deeply  injured  com- 
munity. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  develc^ 
more  of  the  duties  of  a  chief  engineer; 
there  are  others  connected  with  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  road  which 
might  be  noticed ;  but  enous^h  has  been 
said  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  immense 
influence  for  good  or  ill  possessed  by  this 
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officer  oyer  the  vital  interests  of  a  rail- 
road company,  and  in  a  great  measure, 
over  the  citizens  of  whole  states. 

Tom  we  now  to  contemplate,  for  a 
moment^  the  aspect  of  the  profession,  as 
represented  hy  not  a  few,  at  this  mo- 
ment Here  sits  a  chief  at  the  head  of 
an  important  road,  whose  presumption 
is  only  equaled  by  his  ignorance.  With 
neither  the  dignity  nor  attainments  ne- 
cessary to  fill  an  ordinary  clerkship,  his 
scanty  acquirements  are  concealed  by 
^reat  cunning ;  what  he  calls  his  expe- 
nence  is  better  known  by  others  to  have 
been  the  following,  for  three  years,  of  a 
bad  example :  his  delight  is  to  pass  for 
a  genius,  by  tne  simple  process  or  assert- 
ing it  himself.  The  ooard  upon  whom  he 
has  been  thrust  by  an  influential  capital- 
ist, without  the  least  scrutiny  into  either 
his  abilities  or  testimonials,  have  long 
since  seen  through  him,  but  he  must  be 
retained  as  a  hostage  for  the  favor  of  his 
friends.  Under  the  gloss  of  his  flourishes, 
and  brag,  and  wise  looks,  it  was  an 
easy  inaUer  to  detect  the  impostor;  be- 
tides which,  the  evident  shuming  when 
opinions  were  desired,  the  fidgetiness 
seen  too  plainly  when  questions  were 
propounded  relative  to  certain  very  nat- 
ural obstacles  in  the  construction  of  the 
road,  told  at  once  his  utter  ignorance, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  his  assurance. 
Finding  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  their  engineer,  the  board  un- 
fortunately fall  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing him  a  specimen  of  the  best,  because 
imported  from  an  older  state  by  a  man 
of  great  capital,  and  with  no  information 
to  undeceive  them,  they  are  blundering 
akm^,  soon  to  stumble  in  the  darkness 
of  their  own  unassisted  counsels,  and 
confess,  after  the  happening  of  some 
great  catastrophe,  that  they  nave  been 
most  egregiously  duped.  Meanwhile, 
their  engineer,  who,  with  all  his  ignor- 
ance, is  still  possessed  of  that  'Mittle 
knowledge"  wnich  is  such  a  dangerous 
thing,  selects  such  duties  as  he  may 
hncy  himself  best  prepared  to  perform. 
leaving  others,  and  generally  tne  most 
important  in  his  profession,  to  the  mercy 
of  his  inexperienced  board,  or  of  some 
better  informed  and  keen-cutting  con- 
teaetor.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  certain 
bungling  and  detention;  in  the  other, 
the  duty  is  performed  never  faithfully, 
and  always  at  an  exorbitant  charge. 
He  may  amuse  himself  in  his  own  sloven 


way  for  a  time  with  attention  to  surveys 
a  duty  generally  unnecessary  to  a  cluef 
aided  by  good  assistants,  or  he  may  at- 
tend to  the  correspondence  of  the  board, 
like  an  obedient  clerk ;  but  for  anything 
like  devotion  to  the  high  questions  of  pol- 
icy in  construction,  eauipment,  and  oper- 
ation, which  the  boaro,  without  the  coun- 
sel of  a  competent  engineer,  must  dis- 
cuss in  utter  darkness,  he  never  pre- 
sumes to  venture  an  opinion ;  he  fails  to 
act  where  a  good  chief  would  be  of  great- 
est value  to  a  company :  and  thus,  be- 
sides subjecting  his  company  to  heavy 
losses  by  improperly  treating  subjects 
he  does  act  upon,  his  fiailure  to  act  upon 
others  Is  a  still  greater  source  of  loss  and 
disaster.  There  goes  a  stripling  like  the 
last^  straight  from  his  rod  to  a  distant 
chiefship ;  he  cares  not  for  qualifications ; 
he  says,  "  who  can  find  me  out  where  no 
no  one  ever  saw  an  engineer  before  V^ 
This  one  has  not  the  self-esteein  of  the 
other ;  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies, 
he  relies  upon  the  ignorance  of  his 
employers  to  escape  detection.  Here 
another,  who,  dropping  the  yard- stick 
and  seizing  the  rod,  is  transtormed,  in 
a  few  weeks,  to  an  experienced  as- 
sistant. But  there  are  others,  who,  hav- 
ing far  more  ability  and  experience  than 
these,  yet  abuse  their  really  fine  talents 
by  a  selfish  pursuit  after  popularity ;  who 
sacrifice  all  principles,  moral  and  scien- 
tific, to  the  love  of  praise ;  who,  by  in- 
trigue and  acuteness,  strive  to  gain  an 
elevated  position  in  society.  These  men 
lower  the  rank  of  the  profession,  by  pre- 
senting an  example  of  careless  discipline 
amon^  contracts  for  purposes  of  flavor,  by 
en^ging  in  dishonorable  alliances  for 
reciprocating  profits,  and  finally  disgrace 
themselves  and  their  profession  by  the 
boldest  dishonesty. 

Such  caricatures,  it  may  be  thought^ 
are  easily  drawn  by  the  pen  of  envy  or 
spleen,  and  to  be  on  the  guard  against 
them  is  unnecessary :  be  it  so,  the  warn- 
ing will  have  been  uttered,  and  its  jus- 
tice will  be  seen  in  time.  But  relying 
upon  large  personal  observation,  and  the 
representation  of  no  limited  or  sectional 
acquaintance,  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  they  have  not  been  overdrawn,  that 
they  will  not  starUe  by  their  extravagance 
all  the  thinking  directors  or  self-respect- 
ing engineers  of  our  section;  they  wul  ra- 
ther call  out  an  echo  of  assent,  and  stimu- 
late to  warmer  zeal  in  the  work  of  reform. 
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And  now  that  we  have  ^wn  the  company,  £6r  an  unchecked  presideiit 
vast  and  threatening  departure  from  would  not  admit  any  but  a  dumb  m^i- 
duty  in  a  profession  so  much  trusted  to  chine.  Ambitious  of  all  responsibility^ 
by  our  rail-road  companies,  and  so  he  cannot  bear  to  have  his  company 
vitally  influencing  the  conduct  of  every  told  an3rthing  but  through  his  own 
enterprise  of  the  kind,  it  may  reasona-  mouth,  and  to  his  own  credit.  Should, 
bly  be  asked  if  any  defects  exist  in  the  however,  a  good  engineer  be  slipped 
organization  or  operation  of  the  numer-  into  office,  and  by  conscious  merit  and 
ous  executive  boards  in  our  midst  to  candid  representations  begin  to  influ- 
which  may  be  traced  in  part  this  dan-  ence  the  board  contrary  to  tJiis  presi- 
gerous  deterioration.  dent's  desiens^  his  rage  will  be  so  ex- 

One  great  cause  then  is  to  be  found  cited,  and  his  influence  once  obtained 
in  the  want  of  proper  aualiflcation  with  over  the  directors  so  successfully  urged, 
which  most  of  our  directors  ao  into  that  the  company  must  immediately 
oflice.  Were  the)r  better  qualmed  by  lose  the  services  of  its  best  friend.  There 
commercial  experience  and  enlarged  are  ot-her  causes  more  or  less  directly 
views  of  economy,  and  less  dependent  connected  with  this  low  standard  ii 
upon  the  opinions  of  others  more  promi-  engineering  at  the  South,  but  they  can 
nent,  but  not  better  informed  than  them-  here  be  only  glanced  at;  among  them 
selves ;  could  they  realize  the  novelty  may  be  mentioned  the  too  general  error 
in  commercial  nnance  presented  by  of  letting  economy  run  into  parsimony, 
rail-road  management^  and  distinguish  which,  by  exhibiting  itself  m  cutting 
it  from  that  of  a  bank,  or  a  plantation,  down  the  income  of  the  chief  engineer 
or  a  law  docket,  and  prepare  tnemselves  to  a  sum  very  small  compared  wiui  that 
accordingly ;  could  tney  understand  the  allowed  the  European  or  even  Northern 
uses  and  abuses  of  engineering  better  engineers,  and  by  the  absurd  system  of 
than  they  do,  and  know  where  to  look  putting  up  the  omce  to  be  bid  for,  as  has 
for  that  information  which  they  too  often  been  irequently  done  of  late,  has  aided 
seek  from  interested  parties ;  were  they  materially  in  disgusting  Engineers  of 
chosen  as  well  for  character  as  attain-  worth,  and  drawing  into  the  profession 
ments.  for  independence  of  action  as  for  such  mountebanks  as  we  have  before 
liberal   education,  from   the  ranks   of  described. 

"  the  unterrified,"  rather  than  the  party  The  continuance  of  this  state  of  thin^ 
busting  then  would  there  be  doubtless  will  speedily  bring  about  a  round  of  di»- 
fewer  mstauces  of  unwise  appointments  asters  as  frequent  and  painful  as  those 
to  chief  engineerships,  and  a  more  witnessed  on  our  great  lines  of  riv^ 
discerning  judgment  would  prevail  in  travel.  The  construction  of  a  rail-road 
all  their  subsequent  management. —  by  an  incompetent  engineer,  besides 
Another  cause  growing  out  of  this  first  costing  the  company  treble  its  real 
is  the  almost  unlimited  power  which  worth,  is  a  heinous  cnme  to  the  public ; 
most  boards  resign  to  their  president,  lives  are  every  moment  in  jeopardy; 
If  he  be  an  ambitious  man.  he  will  find  the  decayed  timber  accepted  from  the 
it  easy  to  persuade  his  fellow  directors  contractor  by  an  igiiorant  or  dishonest 
that  he  knows  more  than  themselves,  engineer— the  unscientific  disposition 
for  they  are  generally  too  willing  to  of  an  arch  left  perhaps  to  the  mercy  of 
hand  over  responsibility;  and  thus  un-  the  mason,  and  a  hundred  other  items 
checked  by  tnem,  he  ventures  forth,  of  construction  which  make  up  the 
the  embodiment  of  all  their  ignorance ;  whole,  are  all  to  be  laid  to  the  dk)or  of 
claiming  the  credit  of  all  that  escapes  this  impostor.  The  operation  of  rail- 
his  own  bungling,  and  blaminff  on  nis  roads  which  demands  the  very  closest 
board  all  that  does  not.  In  deciding  attention  of  the  engineer,  wul  in  the 
on  the  appointment  of  the  engineer,  this  hands  of  such  men  be  the  scene  of  dis- 
man's  opinion  will  thus  be  often  para-  order  and  constant  complaint :  the  corn- 
mount^  and  some  creature  who  will  best  plex  system  of  accounts  will  be  en- 
fiirther  his  own  interests,  or  whose  tangled  to  the  heavy  loss  of  the  company, 
friends  are  best  worth  pleasing,  will  be  and  the  transportation  continually  in- 
imposed  upon  the  company.  Should  terrupted  by  the  most  shamed  acci- 
such  an  engineer  be  appointed,  he  will  dents.  Questions  come  up  before 
pass  for  noudng  in  the  concerns  of  the  boards  that  m  the  early  history  of  the 
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road  never  were  anticipated :  remoyals, 
changes  in  location  of  property,  or  the 
line  it3el^  questions  involTuig  millions, 
and  demanding  tiie  highest  ^engineering 
talent,  will  be  either  left  \o  the  wild 
guesses  of  these  men,  or  in  equally  mis- 
taken policy,  be  decided  by  the  board 
without  any  engineering  counsel  what- 
eyer.  The  results  of  such  decisions  may 
readily  be  imagined;  they  will  have 
the  effect  of  unsettling  public  confidence 
in  the  safety  of  both  the  road  and  the 
company's  stocks,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
certain  failure  of  plan  consequent  upon 
tiie  neglect  to  employ  competent  pro- 
fessional advice. 

It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  would  see  this  consunmiation  avert- 
ed, to  be  alive  to  the  true  requisites  of  a 
chief  engineer.  It  concerns  deeply 
the  directors  and  stockholders  of  our 
numerous  raiUroad  companies  to  use  the 
utmost  vigilance  at  this  time  against 
the  impositions  of  the  class  we  have 
described;  to  scrutinize  with  jealousy 
the  testimoniab  of  candidates — ^the  pro- 


fessional testimonials — not  the  glowing 
eulogies  of  capital-holding  fiiends ;  to 
consult  as  authority  the  high  names  of 
experienced  and  well-known  engineers 
among  us  whose  works  have  stc^  the 
test  of  time ;  to  extend  their  acquaint- 
ance  and  familiarity  with  the  profession 
in  other  states,  and  above  all  to  cultivate 
that  spirit  of  conscious  preparation  and 
strict  inquiry  which  will  neither  permit 
them  to  entrust  their  prerogatives  of 
election  to  another,  nor  to  decline  a 
thorough  examination  into  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  candidates.  Let  them  look 
upon  rail-road  management  as  a  busi- 
ness peculiar  in  itself,  and  one  requiring 
time  lo  test  its  operations ;  engineering 
as  a  business  not  to  be  attained  by  intm- 
tion.  and  the  two  as  vitally  influencing 
each  other.  And  shame  to  those  who, 
high  in  power  and  influence,  so  lower 
the  standard  of  a  noble  profession,  and 
so  endanger  the  fortunes  of  companies, 
and  the  bves  of  their  fellows,  as  to  har- 
bor and  patronize  the  ignorant  and  un- 
tried engineer  quack ! 


ART.  VII.-FREE  BANKING. 


PAHT  rv. 


Having  now  examined  the  general 
theory  of  the  sjstem  of  Free  Banking, 
let  us  inquire  into  its  practical  opera- 
tion. We  have  before  remarked,  that 
New-Yorii  presented  the  scheme  in  its 
greatest  perfection  and  largest  develop- 
ment. When,  therefore,  we  refer  to  the 
system  as  it  prevails  unoer  her  laws,  we 
give  it  a  most  favorable  view.  If  suc- 
cess and  safety  could  attend  it  any- 
where, it  surely  would  be  in  that  mag- 
nificent commonwealth  whose  extent 
of  capital  and  domain  give  her  an  al- 
most imperial  sway  over  the  commerce 
©f  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Into  her  lap 
IS  poured  the  mineral,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  wealth  of  nearly  idl  the 
Western  and  Middle  States.  The  great 
tide  of  exchange  sets  towards  her  em- 
porium, and  in  the  vaults  of  her  banks 
are  stored  the  surplus  funds  of  nearly  all 
the  banks  and  bankers  of  the  Union. 
She  alone  has  tested  free  banking,  for 
any  fair  period  of  time.  Other  states 
have,  it  is  taue,  followed  in  her  foot- 


steps,— ^but  of  them  we  must  say,  as 
was  sung  of  the  young  Ascanius : 


.  MqnUurfve  pttrm,  vmk  paaaibM  •qiris. 


The  limited  history  of  the  experiment 
in  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  IllinoiS| 
hardly  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

All  will  agree,  that  New-York  is  the 
state  most  favorably  adapted  for  the 
success  of  free  banking — not  only  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  we  have  glan- 
ced at,  but  because  of  the  high  repute 
of  her  state  and  municipal  stocks  and 
the  immense  concentration  of  wealth  in 
her  large  cities.  The  high  value  of  her 
stocks  gives  tone  and  confidence  to  the 
notes  pledged  on  them,  whilst  the  count- 
less thousands,  at  all  times  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  capitalists,  prevent  her 
advent  securities  from  ever  being  large- 
ly depreciated. 

How  Louisiana,  with  her  limited 
wealth  and  her  onerous  debt,  could 
compensate  for  these  advantages,  we 
have  yet  to  discover.    Granting,  ihen^ 
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all  that  the  most  sanguine  Mends  of  the 
New- York  system  contend  for, — admit- 
ting that  there  the  machinery  works  pr- 
fecUy — that  few  banks  bre^  and  taat^ 
even  then,  their  notes  bring  nearly 
par. — admitting  all  this,  and  stiU  what 
IS  mere  to  encourage  us  to  attempt  a 
similar  scheme. 

In  New-York,  a  great  stock-buying 
and  stock-selling  frs^mity  are  always 
on  hand  to  make  investments,  at  a 
slight  decline  in  prices.  There,  a  large 
supply  of  these  securities  is  always  to 
be  nad,  and  there,  the  great  sales  of 
them  are  usually  effected.  In  New- 
York,  capital  is  so  abundant,  that  upon 
such  stocks  money  may  always  be  ob- 
tained, at  very  low  rates  of  interest,  and 
they  are  as  easily  convertible  into  cash 
as  cotton,  tobacco  or  corn.  Now,  how 
is  it  in  Louisiana  ?  Our  state  stock  is 
barely  reputable,  and  generall}^  held 
abroad.  Our  banking  capital  is,  in  few 
instances,  furnished  by  our  own  people, 
and  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned 
by  foreign  capitalists.  The  wealth  of 
our  merchants  is  more  than  required  to 
handle  the  crops  of  our  planters,  and 
could  be  diverted  from  its  present  chan- 
nels only  with  detriment  to  our  com- 
merce. Our  rates  of  interest  are  conse- 
quently high,  and  must  continue  to  be 
so  for  several  years  to  come.  Our  pro- 
duce is  often  materially  depreciated  by 
the  stringency  of  money  markets,  and 
sales  of  state  or  municipal  stocks  could, 
in  such  casea^  be  effected  only  at  alarm- 
ing and  ternble  sacrifices.  How  long 
such  things  will  exist  we  cannot  fore- 
tell but  at  present  they  are  stubborn 
fsLciSj  which  must  materially  interfere 
with  the  success  of  free  banking  in  our 
state. 

But  the  question  arises-— how  does  the 
system  work  in  New- York  ?  Let  us  to 
tne  record. 

The  whole  number  of  banks,  free  and 
chartered,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  on 
the  1st  Jan.,  1852,  was,  of 

Banking  ilMoei&tions 09 

Individnal  Banken 77 

Chartered  Banks 79 

Total 1144 

Of  these,  37  were  new  banks  or 
bankers,  commencing  with  the  previous 
six  months; — showing  an  increase  of 
banks  at  the  rate  of  tmrty  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  movement  of  these  244 
institutions^  in  the  nine  months  inclu- 


sive, from  Deo.,  1850,  to  Sept,  1851,  was 
as  follows : 

LIABILITIES. 

Increase  of  Capital $8,000,000 

**       Clrcolatlon 1,467,000 

#9,407,000 

KXSOVKCBS. 

Increase  in  Bonds  and  Mortgages... $1,300,000 

Stocks 1,300,000 

"  Discounts 5,100,000 

$4,700,000 

Showing  a  decrease  of—^ 

Resonroes  as  compared  with  liabili- 
ties  $4,767,000 

To  which  add  decrease  of  specie  —  4,087,000 

And  decrease  of  amoonts  dne  <h>in 

solvent  Banks 9,400,000 

KaUng  an  expansion,  in  nine 

months,  of $19,094,000 

These  figures,  taken  from  the  lucid 
report  of  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  Banking  Department^  Mr.  D.  B.  St. 
John,  indicate  the  following  fiacts : 

1st.  That  in  nine  mont&  the  specie 
has  decreased  nearly  five  millions^  and 
the  deposits  of  other  banks  ten  millions ; 
thus  snowing  a  decrease  of  cash  assets 
of  fifteen  mulions,  to  meet  any  unusual 
demand. 

On  further  examination,  we  find : 

The  cirenlation  in  December,  1850, 

about $t7,000,000 

JLmotint  doe  depositors 48,901,000 

**  banks  on  demand 15J699,600 

<*         ureasnrer,  New-Tork     9,184,000 

Total,  liable  to  be  called  Ibr  at  any 

moment $93,794,000 

To  meet  which,  we  find  the  following 
assets,  which  can  alone  be  considered 
as  equal  to  cash : 

stocks $15,839,000 

Specie 7,091,000 

Dne  from  banks  on  demand 8,790,000 

Cash  items  (?) 19,000.000 

$43,080,000 

In  other  words,  the  banks  of  the  state  of 
New-York,  on  Ist  January  last,  had  in 
circulation  nearly  four  dollars  m  paper 
for  one  in  specie,  and  owed  depositors 
and  others,  on  demand,  $66,000,000, 
leaving  cash  assets  to  meet  such  calls 
to  extent  of  only  $36,000,000.  Consider 
well  these  figures^  and  tell  us  if  this  is  a 
favorable  exposition  for  free  banking? 
Do  the  people  of  Louisiana  envy  any 
such  state  of  currency  ? 

Having  given  these  fibres  to  indi- 
cate the  dangerous  expansion  which  has 
thus  far  attended  free  banking,  we  will 
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now  thaw  that  it  is  an  inherent  evil, 
springing  from  the  system  iteel^  and  not 
a  mere  accidentia  condition  of  it. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  securities 
on  which  New-York  issues  her  twenty- 
aeren  millions  of  paper  ?  They  are  as 
follows : — 

Bonds  and  moitgagM $3,117,000 

nUnois  state  fltoek 051,000 

▲rkaiMM     "         S75,000 

iDdiJUia       **         6,000 

MichigM     *•         800,000 

U.  a.  and  New-Tork  atate  atoek. . . .  19,000,000 

We  thns  find  that  one-fionrth  of  these  se- 
curities are  mortgages  on  real  estate  and 
insolvent  state  stocKs ;  and  yet,  forsooth, 
this  is  called  securing  the  currency ! 

The  American  Scchange  Bank  of 
New- York  has  a  circulation  of  $400,- 
000.  and  out  of  $500,000  of  stock  depos- 
ited, we  find  near  $400,000  to  be  Illinois 
bonds.  The  Albany  Exchange  Bank 
holds  securities  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  Arkansas  and  Michigan  bonds. 

And  still  these  are  called  good  and 
strong  banks — the  former  being  one  of 
the  l^st  and  most  influential  in  the  city 
of  New- York.  We  enumerate  these 
instances  and  figures  to  show  how  the 
system  works  in  practice,  and  we  leave 
it  to  the  candid  mind  to  say  whether 
they  do  not  unequivocally  condemn  the 
whole  plan. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  comments  of 
the  snperintendent  in  the  report  just  re- 
ferred to.  That  omcer  was  m  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  present  con- 
sUttttion.  He  was,  and  is  now,  a  strong 
advocate  of  free  banking.  His  testimony 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
friend  of  the  system.    He  says : 

"  The  controller  in  his  annual  report^ 
in  J  850,  to  the  legislature,  called  its  at- 
tention to  the  system  of  banking  as  prac- 
ticed by  many  individual  bankers.  I 
deem  it  my  dutv  to  ctgain  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  this  subject. 

^  The  law  of  1848,  cap.  340,  expressly 
provides  that  all  banks  snail  be  banks  of 
mscoont  and  deposit,  as  well  as  of  cir- 
culation ;  and  that  the  usual  business  of 
all  hanking  associations  and  individual 
bankers  sluill  be  transacted  at  the  place 
where  such  association  or  individual 
banker  shall  be  located.  It  is  believed 
that  Uiis  jNTovision  of  the  law  is,  in  many 
cases,  entirely  evaded.  The  quarterly 
reports  received  show  that  they  are  not 
banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  having 
neither:  or  if  they  have,  it  is  a  mere 
nominai  sum,  incorporated  into  their  re- 


ports to  comply  with  the  form  and  not 
the  spirit  of  tne  law.  They  are  mere 
banks  of  circulation,  and  are  established 
for  that  purpose  alone.  The  business 
of  circulating  their  notes  is  done  ex- 
clusively through  a|:ents — brokers  in 
commeroial  cities,  distant  from  the  lo- 
cation of  the  bank.  In  many  instances^ 
it  is  believed,  the  banker  does  not  even 
sign  the  notes  issued  from  this  depart- 
ment and  put  in  circulation,  but  gives 
that  power  to  an  agent^  with  power  also 
to  appoint  a  substitute  or  substitutes  for 
that  purpose,  to  deposit  securities,  receive 
interest  on  the  same,  exchange  secur- 
ities and  mutilated  notes,  and  to  do  all 
acts  connected  with  the  bank  which  the 
banker  himself  could  do.  In  this  man- 
ner are  evaded  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1848,  which  makes  it  obligatory  for 
banks  and  bankers  to  transact  their  usual 
business  at  the  places  where  they  are 
located.  These  banks  afford  no /acuity  to 
Vie  business  portion  qfihe  community^  and 
in  a  time  of  pressure  or  embarrassment 
in  the  money  market,  not  unfrequently 
allow  their  notes  to  be  discredited,  there- 
by creating  a  panic,  and  subjecting  the 
biUholders  to  losses.  The  system  ofsell- 
ing  and  transferring  individual  banks 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  location,  has  become 
an  evil  which,  in  my  judgment^  requires 
a  remedy.  It  is  believed  that,  in  some 
cases,  individual  banks  are  transferred 
to  irresponsible  parties,  and  that  the  real 
owners,  or  the  parties  interested  in  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  the  same, 
avoid  all  personal  responsibility,  by  con- 
ducting tneir  business  in  the  names  of 
otherparties. 

"  The  establishing  of  individual  banks 
(in  parts  of  the  state  remote  from  the  groat 
thoroughfares  and  the  general  current  of 
business)  and  selling  them,  has  come  to 
be  rogarded  by  some  as  a  legitimate 
transaction.  It  is  urged  by  those  inter- 
ested, that  inasmucn  as  they  are  re- 
Suired  to  aeposit  the  same  securities  for 
le  redemption  of  their  circulating  notes 
as  those  that  do  a  regular  business  of 
discounting  paper  and  receiving  deposits, 
they  give  equal  security  to  the  bill- 
holder.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that 
there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  security 
afibrded  to  biUholders  by  the  two  classes. 
A  bank  of  mere  circulation  havin^^  no 
capital  or  assets,  except  the  secunties 
deposited  with  the  superintendent,  can- 
not be  regarded  in  the  same  light  with  a 
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bank  having  a  real  capital  and  doing  a 
legitimate  business.  In  the  one  case, 
the  pablic  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
securities  held  by  the  superintendent  in 
trust  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulat- 
ing notes,  (in  case  of  failure,)  without  re- 
liance upon  assets,  capital  or  individual 
resj^nsioility ;  in  the  other  case,  the 
capital,  assets,  and  individual  respon* 
sibility  of  stockholders  add  much  to  the 
secunty  of  billholders/' 

Such  are  the  abuses  which  an  advo- 
cate of  free  banking  has  already  dis- 
covered in  its  practical  operation.  Ac- 
cording to  his  report^  banks  have  been 
instituted  in  the  by-ways  and  hedges  of 
the  interior,  not  to  facilitate  commerce 
and  aid  the  trades-people  of  its  vicinity, 
but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  having  a 
"  local  habitation  and  name,"  and  pro- 
curing the  slender  deposits  of  the  rustic 
and  unsuspicious  farmer.  They  issue 
their  circulation  far  away  from  those 
whom  they  profess  to  benefit.*  The 
name  of  the  bank  may  be  at  Chautauque 
or  at  Bainbridge,  but  their  business 
ofRce  and  their  money  are  in  Wall- 
street 

How  truly  does  the  superintendent 
say,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  security  afforded  by  such  institu- 
tions and  that  of  those  doing  a  legitimate 
andj^gular  business.  He  confesses,  af- 
ter all,  that  stocks  are  not  equal  to  the 
strong  of  actual  capital,  bona  fide  as- 
sets and  individual  responsibility. 

And  what  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  kind  of  circulation  ?  Plainly,  that 
the  weak  and  reckless  bank  and  banker 
furnishes  the  currency,  whilst  the 
staunch  and  strong  institution  avoids  is- 
suing any  more  paper  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  well  conducted  bank, 
whose  means  are  ample,  needs  no  such 
fictitious  addition  to  its  strength  as  is 
afforded  by  a  large  floating  circulation. 
It  can  illy  afford  to  pay  high  premiums 
for  6  per  cent,  stocks,  merely  for  the 
sake  ot  a  paper  issue.    Its  deposits  are 

*  To  afaow  the  extent  of  tide  prmtftlee,  om  ftet  to 
wortliy  of  note.  The  magnifleeot  hotel  lately 
erected  at  Niblo*s  Garden,  and  superbly  kept  by  the 
MeMre.  Leland,  has,  besides  other  novel  improve- 
nenU,  a  bank  eonoeoted  with  it.  This  insUtatioa 
purports  to  be  in  the  western  part  of  New*York, 
and  is  called  the  Leland  Bank.  Its  notes  have  a 
TifnetteorthelfetropotttanHotel  «pon  them,  and 
the  only  design  of  the  bank  anpears  to  be  to  furnish 
money  to  the  mammoth  hotel.  Its  slock  is  chiefly 
held  by  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel,  and  its  notes  are 
vsed  in  Aimlshing  ebaam  to  travelers  and  paying  for 
■larlwting  and  servants*  wsges,  a  mode  of  circula- 
tion which  guarantees  thetr  being  long  kept  afloat 


large,  and  the  transactions  of  its  cus- 
tomers are  usually  carried  on  with 
checks  and  drafts,  which  require  but 
few  notes  to  manage.  When  its  deposi- 
tors wish  discounts  to  meet  their  obli^- 
tions,  it  is  often  but  a  transfer  of  credit 
from  one  name  in  the  ledger  to  another. 
But  with  the  weak  bank  the  case  is  en- 
tirely different.  Its  circulation  is  its 
only  wealth,  and  the  more  remote  its 
distribution,  the  longer  it  is  kept  afloat 
Having  to  make  greater  interest  on  that 
circulation  than  ordinary  rates,  it  has  to 
take  extra  hazardous  risks,  and  when 
once  the  notes  are  returned  norae  for  re- 
demption and  their  credit  is  shaken, 
there  is  no  strength^  no  resource  lef!^ 
save  the  deposits  with  the  state.  In 
feet,  the  very  necessity  of  depositing 
stocks,  prevents  limited  and  prudent 
banking.  If  an  institution  has  but  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  capital,  and 
invests  it  in  stocks  and  mortgages,  for 
which  only  ninety  thousand  ofnotes  are 
received,  and  those  are  loaned  out  at  a 
credit  ot  two  to  four  months,  it  has  for 
the  time  exhausted  its  resources,  and 
must  wait  the  maturity  of  its  discounts, 
before  it  can  make  any  further  loans. 
But  if.  in  the  interim,  its  notes  are  re- 
tumea  for  specie,  then  the  imma- 
ture discounts  must  be  sold,  or  the 
bank  go  to  protest.  This  risk  only  the 
sangume  and  reckless  banker  will  in- 
cur. Into  his  hands,  then,  goes  the  cir- 
culating business,  as  he  thinks  and  cares 
little  for  the  danger  which  the  prudent 
would  avoid.  Thus  the  provision  which 
seemed  to  be  a  protection  to  the  cau- 
tious and  a  check  to  the  irresponsible, 
proves  practically  the  reverse.  We  fina 
this  faithfullv  verified  by  analy^sing  the 
New-York  bank  reports  for  March, 
1852. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
Bank    of   Commerce   and    Bank   of 

New-York  was,  in  the  aggregate #7,642,000 

Their  circulation  was 49S^O0O 

Their  specie 5,300,000 

Amount  due  depositors 8,000,000 

Amount  discounts  and  due  ftt>m  banks  13,300,000 
Total  resources 90,000,000 

Now,  we  challenge  the  world  to  pro- 
duce a  sounder  condition  of  banks  tnan 
this.  With  such  institutions  we  would 
feel  that  the  currency  was  beyond  any 
contingency.  These  three  banks  issue 
but  one  dollar  in  paper  where  they  have 
13  in  specie,  but  one  in  18  of  capital, 
and  but  one  in  50  of  their  resources. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  banks  of  merf 
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drenktioii,  aiMl  we  will  take  them  with- 
out selection. 

The  coul  cavital  oT  the  Bank  of  WUte- 
•UMie,  Wublnfton  County  Bank,  Bank 
of  Itknea,  Amenia  Bank,  Unton  Bank 
mA  FrankUn  Bank  oTChaittaaqQe  cona- 

ty,  waa  «50,000 

Tbetr  circulation  waa 363,000 

Speete 10.M9 

Anoani  dae  depoaltora 959,000 

▲numot  diMoonta,  dfcc 380,000 

Ttcal  reaooreea 1,036,000 

We  thus  find  six  interior  banks  issu- 
ing 36  times  as  much  paper  as  specie: 
one-third  more  than  their  capital  ana 
Qoe-lhird  as  much  as  their  total  resour- 
ces; two  of  them  have  neither  deposits 
nor  discounts^  and  one  has  not  100  specie 
dollars  in  her  vaults.  And  yet  rotten 
as  are  these  banks^  it  is  they  which  Air- 
nisfa  the  erery-da^  currency  of  the  State 
of  New- York.  It  is  the  notes  of  such  in- 
stitutions which  are  found  with  the  mar- 
ket-man and  the  laborer,  which,  widi 
the  broad  seal  of  the  controller  stamp- 
ed om  their  £ace,  come  into  the  toil-worn 
and  homy  hand  of  the  mechanic,  the 
firmer  and  the  boatman.  For  him  the 
itiong  bank  gives  no  circulation.  He 
has  no  money  to  deposit  with  them,  and 
mart  take  confidingly  whatever  is  of- 
fered for  his  work.  Laying  away  his 
stock-secured  notes  in  his  wallet^  he 
thanks  his  legislators  for  protecting  him 
from  the  frauds  of  insolvent  banks. 

How  well  groimded  his  confidence  is, 
lei  us  examine.  Perhaps  there  has  sel- 
dom been  greater  prospenty  in  com- 
merce than  has  existed  in  the  years 
1851-52,  and  yet  we  find  that  during 
that  period  28  banks  have  kiled  in  the 
State  of  New-York,  &ve  having  been 
protested  in  Oct.,  1851.  One  year  has 
elapsed,  and  yet  only  a  partial  dividend 
has  been  inade  to  their  billholders* 
''The  bonds  and  mortgages,^'  says  the 
snperintendent,  "  held  in  trust  for  these, 
sold  at  a  large  discount''  Of  the  23  banks 
which  failed  up  to  1852,  only '5  paid 
80  eents,  13  paid  60  cents,  3  paid  50 
oenis  and  4  ^paid  30  to  40  cents  in 
the  dollar.  And  yet  this  is  called  se- 
curing the  currency !  The  report  does 
Boi  i^orm  us  how  much  was  IcMt.  by  the 
innocent  and  original  holders  of  these 
notes.  All  that  we  know  is  the  pro  rata 
of  distribution  made  months  after  sus- 
pension. 

What  the  duped  and  cheated  public 
fini  suffered  we  can  only  surmise. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  panic  which 
enfuet  after  a  failure^  on  the  pressing 


wants  of  the  poor  man,  who  finds  him- 
self caught  with  five  dollars  of  notes  of 
a  broken  bank,  when  three  dollars  are 
needed  to  buy  his  family  daily  bread 
and  pay  for  his  humble  shelter ;  when 
we  reflect  on  the  not  less  clamorous 
wants  of  the  shrewd  money  dealer,  who 
must  make  his  cent  per  cent,  else  he 
starve — ^when  we  reflect  on  all  these 
and  on  all  ihs  delays  and  formalities  of 
the  law,  we  may  form  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sum  which  the  original  holder 
actually  receives  from  the  final  sales  of 
stocks  and  mortgages  which  they  vainly 
boasted  made  their  banks  ^as  good  as 
gold" 

To  prove  still  further  the  inefficiency 
of  free  banking,  bear  with  us  whilst  we 
contrast  the  relative  condition  of  the 
old  incorporated  or  chartered  banks 
of  New-York,  with  the  banking  associa- 
tions and  individual  bankers  which 
have  gone  into  operation  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1846.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too.  that  this  contract  is  most  par- 
tial to  tne  associate  and  individual 
banks.  Many  of  the  old  chartered  in- 
stitutions have  died  out  and  their  wealth 
has  been  diverted  into  the  channels  of 
free  banking.  If,  then,  the  system  were 
a  wise  one,  it  should  snow  an  immense 

Ereponderance  of  wealth,  stability  and 
usmess  over  the  expiring  corporations, 
whose  limited  charters  prevent  them 
from  more  actively  and  profitably  using 
their  capital. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  72  incor- 
porate banks  and  172  free  banks  in  the 
state.  The  following  table  indicates 
their  relative  position  in  round  numbers : 

Capital  of  tiie  flree  banka $33,100,000 

**         •*    incorporate  banka 96,900,000 

ClrcnlaUon  of  tbe  flree  banka  13,000,000 

^  **       incorporate  banks...  ».000,000 

Specie  "       IVee  banka 3,031,000 

«*  **       incorporate  banka...    7,133,000 

DepoeiU         **       f)ree  banks 17,000,000 

**  **       incorporate  banka. . .  99,000.000 

DiscoonU  and  cash  items,  free  banks . ..  63,000,000 

**         and  cash  items,  inc'ate  blia  70,000,000 

From  these  fibres  we  deduce  the 
following  conelusioos : 

That  more  capital  is  claimed  by  the 
free  banks  than  oy  the  chartered  banks 
by  near  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  that 
their  circulation  is  greater  by  three  mil* 
lions.  With  this  excess  of  means,  we 
would  reasonably  expect  them  to  have  a 
larger  line  of  discounts,  gre  ater  amount  of 
deposits,  and  better  show  of  specie.  But, 
what  is  the  fact?  They  have,  on  the 
contiary,  lest  specie  by  .$3,000,000,  fewer 
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deposita  by  Sll^OOO^OOO,  and  fewer  dis- 
counts by  $13,000,000 ;  or,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, they  borrow  more  of  the  public  by 
issuing  more  paper,  lend  it  less  by  giving 
fewer  discounts,  and  enjoy  less  of  ite 
confidence  by  showing  smaller  depo- 
sits. Here,  then,  the  old  chartered 
banks,  whose  notes  are  not  secured  by 
stock  deposits,  are  evidently  more  trusted, 
trustwoithy  and  trusting,  than  those  in- 
stitutions which  have  given  bond  and 
security  for  their  good  behavior.  On  its 
own  ground,  then,  side  by  side  with  char- 
tered banks,  free  banking  has  evidently 
come  short  of  the  purpose  it  professed  to 
attain.  But,  if  this  is  true  of  it  now,  in 
prosperous  times,  when  specie  and  credit 
are  abundant.,  how  much  truer  will  it  be 
in  time  of  trouble  ?  If  it  is  thus  "  in  the 
green  tree,  what  will  it  be  in  the  dry  V^ 
m  Louisiana  we  have  heard  a  great  cla- 
mor as  to  the  want  of  banking  facilities. 
However  well  founded  such  complaints 
may  be,  is  free  banking  likely  to  ^ve 
more  ?  In  New- York  its  1 72  institutions 
give  fewer  discounts,  issue  more  paper, 
and  have  less  coin  to  meet  its  circula- 
tion, than  72  incorporated  banks,  which 
do  not  boast  of  as  much  capital  by  six 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close  this  branch 
of  our  subject  The  report  and  statis- 
tics of  the  superintendent  of  the  baoking 
department,  suggest  a  number  of  ideas 
which  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over. 

In  reply  to  those  who  will  bring  up  the 
old  argument,  of  the  '^  abuse  of  a  uiing 
being  no  objection  to  its  use,"  we  wiU 
recommend^ 

1st.  That  they  get  Jeremy  Bentham's 
work  on  Fallacies,  and  learn  there  how 
sophistical  is  this  antiquated  proposition. 
The  use  of  a  thing  being  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  thereof,  id  abuse  and  its 
liability  to  abuse  are  equally  good  as 
against  it. 

2d.  We  will  say,  that  if  free  banking 
shows  this  proclivity  to  evil  which  we 
have  shown,  tiiere  must  be  some  strong 
tie  of  relationship  between  itself,  not- 
withstanding its  purity,  and  the  vices 
we  have  pointed  out.  The  government 
of  Utopia  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
perfect^  could  the  right  sort  of  men  have 
always  been  sent  there.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  that  sort  of  men  made  the  go- 
vernment simply  ridiculous.  So  free 
banking  may  be  admirable,  but  its  lia- 
bility to  be  abused  unfits  it  for  beings  as 
imperfect  as  we  are. 

It  is  now  time  that  these  articles  were 


dmwing  to  a  close.  Fairly  and  fully  we 
have  endeavored  to  meet  these  grave 
questions  touching  our  currency  and 
banking.  The  s;^em  we  have  con- 
demnea  has  received  no  intentional  in- 
justice at  our  hands ;  nay,  a  large  branch 
of  the  subject  is  as  yet  untouched.  We 
have  said  nothing  of  the  worthlessness 
of  such  banks  as  institutions  of  deposit 
Their  very  requirements  utterly  unfit 
them  for  such  a  trust.  The  billholder 
being  the  preferred,  and,  in  fewjt^  the  only 
protected  creditor,  the  great  mnction  of 
a  savings'  institution  is  entirely  lost  to 
them.  In  New-York  there  are  37  banks 
which  have  not  a  dollar  of  deposits,  15 
have  each  less  than  $5,000,  and  50  have 
under  $50,000 ;  so  that,  out  of  all  of  the 
free  banks,  only  one-third  have  any 
claims  to  be  considered  as  banks  of  de- 
posit. Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
The  depositor  knows  full  well  that  his 
hard-earned  saving  are  used  to  keep 
afioat  their  inflated  circulation,  and  that 
no  fund  is  set  aside  to  protect  nim  from 
loss.  And  thou£rh  the  law  prefers,  and 
perhaps  justly,  me  billholder  to  the  de- 
positor, yet  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
a  bank  is  to  afford  a  safe  and  secure  de- 
pository for  the  unneeded  funds  of  the 
merohantj  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the 
laborer,  the  widow,  ana  the  orphan.  We 
submit,  in  all  candor,  if  free  banking  does 
not  utterly  fail  to  supi^y  us  with  so  neces- 
sary and  useful  an  object. 

We  aro  aware  that  free  banking  i&  just 
now,  the  popular  theorjr  in  many  of  our 
states.  It  IS  the  ^eat  invention  in  mo- 
dem finance,  but  it  is  only  new  in  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Calhoun  most  pithily  de- 
scribed it  when  he  said,  years  ago^  '^that 
the  tendency  of  the  times  was  to  conTert 
all  property  into  credits,  and  all  credits^ 
through  the  agency  of  banks,  into  cur- 
rency." 

In  conclusion  of  these  articles,  let  us 
briefly  review  our  argument  We  have 
endeavored  to  prove — 

I.  That  banks  are  not  creators  of  cre- 
dit, but  merely  its  auxiliaries,  and  in 
themselves  unnt  to  carry  on  great  and 
tedious  systems  of  internal  improve- 
ments. They  are,  therefore,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  Louisiana  and  the 
South. 

II.  That  no  system  or  plan  of  banks  can 
ever  prosper  or  succeed  whose  currency 
is  not  instantly  and  directly  convertible 
into  specie  without  let  or  hindrance. 

III.  That  no  bank-note  riumld  be  of  a 
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lesser  denomination  than  five  dollars,  as 
small  notes  have  a  tendency  to  drive  the 
nnall  coin  oat  of  the  country. 

IV.  That  no  check  or  guard  against 
the  abuses  of  banks  is  so  potent  as  the 
individual  responsibility  of  its  stockhold- 
ers and  managers  for  all  the  losses  its 
credits  may  incur. 

V.  That  some  legislatiye  control 
should  be  exercised  over  the  amount  of 
paper  money  issued,  inasmuch  as  an 
mflation  and  contraction  of  the  currency 
has  a  tendency  to  unsettle  values  and 
create  rash  speculation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  unnecessary  alarm  on  the 
ether,  thereby  subjectmg  the  public  to 
most  Tisionary  and  unfounded  hopes,  as 
well  as  to  most  grievous  and  calamitous 
losses. 

Tried  by  these  teste,  Free  Banking 
cannot  command  our  approbation,  and  it 
is,  furthermore,  open  to  the  following 
additional  objections : — 

Ist  That  it  gives  an  overweening 
power  to  the  officer  who  is  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  banking  department 
<^  the  government 

2d.  'Hiat  state  or  government  stocks 
can  never  displace  coin,  as  a  basis  of 
currency ;  that  they  are  themselves  but 
credits,  and  to  erect  banks  upon  them  is 
to  give  a  fearful  impetus  to  an  expansion 
of  credit)  which  must  result  in  the  direst 
commercial  evils. 

3d.  That  the.  use  of  government 
stocks  in  this  way,  give's  a  charm  to 
public  debt,  and  en^nders  a  dangerous 
and  wanton  improvidence  in  our  legis- 
lators, who  are  ever  prone  to  put  off  the 
burdens  of  the  present  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  future.  That  this  tendency  is 
verified  in  the  history  of  Free  Banking 
in  New-York,  where  a  great  politiciu 
party  was  defeated  by  its  opposition  to 
this  disposition  to  create  a  new  debt^ 
which  would  fiimish  new  material  for 
the  increase  of  an  already  inflated  cur- 
rency. 

4tA.  That  as  a  public  debt  is  a  great 
evil,  justified  only  by  necessity,  and  as 
it  should  be  paid  at  the  earliest  day,  a 
system  of  banking,  built  on  the  evidences 
of  such  debt)  can  only  exist  coeval  and 
commensurate  with  the  debt)  and  can- 
not^ of  course,  be  looked  to  as  a  perma- 
nent scheme,  but  rather  as  a  temporary 
exx>edient  for  the  adjustment  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

5th.  That  Free  Banking  is  but  a  re- 
rival,  in  put)  of  the  old  property  bank 
you  xry. 


system,  with  which  Louisiana  was  once 
cursed,  as  it  permits  the  use  of  bonds 
and  mortgages  on  real  estate  as  securi- 
ties for  the  currency. 

6th.  That  taking  tne  New-York  system 
as  the  most  perfect  development  of  Free 
Banking,  it  exhibits  in  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  all  the  elements  of  an  un« 
sound  and  insecure  currency ;  that  the 
Free  Banks  of  that  state  really  afibrd 
fewer  loans,  have  less  specie  in  their 
vaults,  and  possess  a  larger  circulation 
than  the  chartered  banks.  And,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  paper  circulation  of 
the  state  is  chiefly  that  of  the  weakest 
banks :  the  really  staunch  institutions 
evidently  abandoning  that  function  oi 
banking  to  those  institutions  which  are 
really  &e  unfittest  to  perform  it  And^ 
moreover,  that  the  New- York  system 
only  feebly  secures  the  note-hoioer,  as 
in  tne  failure  of  twenty-eight  banks  in 
1850-51,  they  did  not)  in  many  cases, 
distribute  over  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent 

7th.  That  the  peculiar  condition  of 
Louisiana  seems  lo  us  to  condemn,  in 
her  case  at  least)  a  resort  to  banking  on 
stocks.  The  state  of  her  debt)  her 
crippled  resources,  the  heavy  burdens 
hanging  over  New-Orleans,  and  the  lack 
of  surplus  capital  amongst  her  peoples 
render  it  inexpedient  for  the  wealth  ot 
her  citizens  to  be  invested  in  bank  and 
state  stocks,  which  can,  with  so  much 
advantage  to  us,  be  held  by  foreign 
capital,  leaving  our  own  resources  free. 

8th.  And  lastly,  that  Free  Banking 
not  only  gives  no  protection  to  the  de- 
positor, but  by  esteeining  the  note-holder 
as  a  preferred  creditor,  it  actually  makes 
the  Free  Bank  the  unsafest  depository 
he  could  select.  Of  course,  this  most 
important  funotion  of  banking  is  entirely 
stripped  from  this  class  of  institutions. 

On  these  points  we  rest  our  case. 
They  may  often  lack  system  and  clear- 
ness in  their  statement  and  exposition ; 
and  we  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  much  repetition ;  but  we  hope 
the  arguments  will  be  fairly  weighed 
in  the  consideration  of  this  important 
subject  The  hurrying  cares  of  a  mer- 
cantile life  give  few  leisure  moments 
for  the  treatment  of  subjects  which 
really  require  days  and  weeks  of  reflec- 
tion. I^  however,  these  articles  shall 
have  aroused  abler  and  better  appointed 
intellects  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
dangers  of  Free  Banking,  then  our  pur- 
pose will  be  accomi^ished. 
5 
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The  public  documents  which  ema- 
nate annually  from  Washington,  give  a 
pretty  fair  notion  of  the  state  of  this 
country,  and  we  are  determined  hereaf- 
ter to  analyze  and  preserve  thenL  in 
order  that  they  may  be  referred  to  from 
year  to  year  in  compact  form. 

The  message  of  the  President  refers 
to  the  Fishery  QMestionj  stating  that  it  is 
still  open,  although  the  English  govern- 
ment nave  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
enforce  their  construction  of  the  con- 
yention  of  1818  by  the  presence  of  a 
naval  armament.  Our  vessels  for  the 
last  nine  years  have  been  excluded  from 
waters  to  which  they  had  free  access 
for  twenty-five  years  after  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty.  This  exclusion  was 
relaxed  in  1845  as  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
but  the  liberal  policy  was  again  aban- 
doned, from  the  opposition  of  the  colo- 
nies, notwithstanding  our  liberal  course 
towards  colonial  fishermen,  who  have 
been  enabled  to  acquire  the  monopoly 
of  our  export  trade  in  fish,  and  to  supply 
a  large  part  of  our  consumption.  New 
conventions  it  is  hoped  will  be  entered 
into  the  present  winter,  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

The  President  declined  becoming  a 
party  with  Great  Britain  and  France  to 
guarantee  to  Spain  the  possession  of 
Cuba.  He,  however,  regards  "its  in- 
corporation into  the  Union  as  fi-aught  at 
the  present  time  with  serious  peril." — 
The  other  topics  are  the  Tehuante- 
pec  question  which  he  says  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senate;  the  question 
relating  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua;  the  Guano  question,  in 
which  an  unintentional  error  is  ac- 
knowledged; the  tariff  which  is  "not 
sufiiciently  protective  to  our  industry," 
and  in  the  particular  of  ad  valorems 
greatly  open  to  fiauds;  the  Mexican 
Doimdary  commission^  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  surveys  m  consequence  of 
the  appropriations  for  it  hems  made 
conditional  on  the  position  of  me  line 
wi^  reference  to  El  Paso;  the  policy 
id  interference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
powers,  etc.  etc. 


"The  cash  receipts  in  the  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June  last,  exclusive  of  trust  funds,  were 
$49,728,386  89.  The  expenditures  for 
the  same  period,  likewise  exclusive  of 
trust  funds,  were  $46,007,896  20,  of 
which  $9^455,815  83  was  on  account  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public 
debt)  including  the  last  instalment  of 
the  indemnity  to  Mexico^  under  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $14,632,136  37  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  firet  day  of  July  last. 
Since  this  latter  period,  fiirther  pur- 
chases of  the  principal  of  the  public 
debt  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
$2,456,547  49;  and  the  suiplus  in  the 
Treasury  ^iU  continue  to  be  applied  to 
that  object  whenever  the  stock  can  be 
procured  within  the  limits  as  to  price 
authorized  by  law. 

"The  value  of  foreign  merchan^lise 
imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$207,240,101,  and  the  value  of  domestic 

Eroductions  exported  was  $149,861,911, 
esides  $17,204,026  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise exported,  making  the*  aggregate  of 
the  entire  exports  $1*67,065,937.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  above,  there  was  exported 
$42,507,285  in  specie,  and  imported 
from  foreign  ports  $5,262,643." 

On  the  subject  of  our  prospective 
commerce  with  SotUh  America^  about 
which  we  have  had  so  much  to  say,  the 
President  remarks : 

"The  recent  revolution  in  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  confederated  states, 
having  opened  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
proved state  of  things  in  that  q^uarter. 
the  governments  of  Great  Britam  and 
France  determined  to  negotiate  with 
the  chief  of  the  new  confederacy  for 
the  free  access  of  their  commerce  to 
the  extensive  countries  watered  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  La  Plata,  and  they . 
gave  a  friendly  notice  of  this  purpose 
to  the  United  States,  that  we  mighty  if 
we  thought  proper,  pursue  the  same 
course.  In  compliance  with  this  invi- 
tation, our  minister  at  Kio  Janeiro,  and 
our  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
have  been  fully  authorized  to  conclude 
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treaties  with  the  newly  organized  con- 
federation, or  the  states  composing  it 
The  delays  which  hare  taken  place  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  goyemment, 
hare,  as  yet,  preyented  the  execution  of 
those  instraciions,  but  there  is  eyery 
reason  to  hope  that  these  yast  countries 
will  be  eyentually  opened  to  onr  com- 
merce. 

"A  treahr  of  commerce  has  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States 
uid  the  oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
which  will  be  laid  nefore  the  Senate. 
Siould  this  conyention  go  into  operation, 
it  will  open  to  the  commercial  enterprise 
fA  our  citizens  a  country  of  great  extent 
and  unsurpassed  in  natural  resources,  but 
from  which,  foreign  nations  have  hither- 
to been  almost  wholly  excluded." 

In  regard  to  the  purposes,  etc.,  of  the 
Jmpan  expedition,  the  message  continues : 

"  I  haye  accordingly  been  led  to  order 
an  appropriate  nayal  force  to  Japan,  un- 
der tne  command  of  a  discreet  and  in- 
telligent officer  of  the  highest  rank 
known  to  our  seryice.  He  is  instructed 
t^  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  govem- 
ment  of  that  country  some  relaxation 
of  the  inhospitable  and  anti-social  sys- 
tem which  it  has  pursued  for  about  two 
centuries.  He  has  been  directed  par- 
ticularly to  remonstrate,  in  the  strongest 
lan^uaffe,  against  the  cruel  treatment 
to  whicn  our  shipwrecked  mariners  have 
often  been  subjected,  and  to  insist  that 
they  shall  be  treated  with  humanity. 
He  is  instructed,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  that  govemment  the  am- 
nlest  assurancies  tlmt  the  objects  of  the 
United  States  are  such  only  as  I  have 
indicated,  and  that  the  expedition  is 
friendly  and  peaceful.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  jealousy  with  which  the  go- 
vemments  of  £astem  Asia  regard  ail 
overtures  from  foreigners,  I  am  not  with- 
out hopes  of  a  beneficial  result  of  the 
expedition.  Should  it  be  crowned  with 
success,  the  advantages  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  but  as  in  the 
ease  of  China,  will  be  equally  enjoyed  by 
all  the  other  maritime  powers.  1  have 
much  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  in  all 
the  steps  preparatory  to  this  expedition, 
the  Government  ot  the  United  States 
has  been  materially  aided  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  only  European  power  having  any 
commercial  relation  with  Japan.'' 

We  extract  a  single  passage  more,  on 
the  progren  and  re9owces  of  ^  country : 


'^We  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  and 
ours  is  emphatically  a  count^  of  pro- 
gress. Within  the  last  half  century  the 
number  of  states  in  this  Union  has 
nearly  doubled,  the  population  has  al- 
most quadrupled,  and  our  boundaries 
have  been  extended  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific. 

"Our  territory  is  checkered  over  with 
railroads,  and  furrowed  with  canals. 
The  inventive  talent  of  our  country  is 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
numerous  applications  for  jpatents  for 
valuable  improvements  distmguish  this 
age  and  this  people  from  aB  others. 
The  genius  of  one  American  has  ena- 
bled our  commerce  to  move  against 
wind  and  tide,  and  that  of  another  has 
annihilated  distance  in  the  transmission 
of  intelligence.  The  whole  country  is 
full  of  enterprise.  Our  common  schools 
are  diffusing  intelligence  among  the 
people,  and  our  industry  is  fast  accumu- 
lating the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
This  is  in  part  owing  to  our  peculiar  po- 
sition, to  our  fertile  soil,  and  compara- 
tively sparse  population;  but  much  of 
it  is  also  owing  to  the  popular  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  live,  to  the 
freedom  which  every  man  feels  to  en- 
gage in  Kaj  useful  pursuit,  according  to 
his  taste  or  inclination,  and  to  the  entire 
confidence  that  his  person  and  property 
will  be  protected  by  the  laws.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  un- 
paralleled growth  in  population^  intelli- 
gence and  wealth,  one  ihins  is  clear, 
Uiat  the  government  must  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  people.  It 
must  participate  in  their  spirit  of  enter- 

Srise ;  and  while  it  exacts  obedience  to 
le  laws,  and  restrains  all  unauthorized 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  neighboring 
states,  it  should  foster  and  protect  home 
industry,  and  lend  its  powerful  strength 
to  the  improvement  of  such  means  of 
intercommunication  as  are  necessary  to- 
promote  our  internal  commerce,  and 
strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  to- 
gether as  a  people." 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Post- 
master-General  that  526  offices  were 
established,  and  236  discontinued,  during 
tiie  past  year.  Whole  number  existing- 
November  1,  1852,  21,191.  [For  statis- 
tics and  history  of  U.  S.  Post-Oflice,  from 
earliest  period,  see  Industrial  Resources, 
vol.  2.]  In  operation  in  the  United 
States  6,711  mail  routes,  their  aggregate 
length  being  214,284  mues,  and  employ- 
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ing  5,206  contractors.  The  annual  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  on  these  routes 
was  58,985,728  miles,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $3,939,971,  being  6  7-10  cente  per 
mile.  Ot  these  58,985,728  miles  of  an- 
nual transportation.  1 1,082,768  miles  were 
required  to  be  performed  upon  rail-roads, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,275,520,  bemg  about  Hi 
cent«  per  mile ;  6,353,409  miles  in  steam- 
boats, at  a  cost  of  $505,815,  bein^  about  8 
cents  per  mile ;  20,698,930  miles  m  coach- 
es, at  a  cost  of  $1,128,986,  being  about  6\ 
cents  per  mile ;  and  20,850,621  miles  in 
modes  not  specified,  at  a  cost  of  $1,029,- 
650.  being  sibout  4  9-10  cents  per  mile. 

There  were  in  operation  on  the  30th 
day  of  June  last  six  foreign  mail  routes, 
of  the  estimated  aggregate  lenjrth  of  18,- 
349  miles.  The  number  of  miles  of  an- 
nual transportation  thereon  is  estimated 
at  652,406.  The  service  on  three  of  these 
routes  is  under  contract  with  this  Depart- 
ment j  the  annual  transportation  thereon 
is  estimated  at  260,592  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000^  beinff  about  $1  99  per  mile. 
The  service  on  the  other  three  routes  is  un- 
der contract  with  the  Navy  Department. 
The  annual  transportation  thereon  is  es- 
timated at  458,934  miles,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $1,496,250,  (including  the  addi- 
tional compensation  voted  to  the  Collins' 
line  at  the  last  session  of  Congress^)  be- 
ing about  $3  26  per  mile. 

Our  ocean  steamer  service  commenced 
in  June,  1847.  Its  sreat  and  rapid  in- 
crease is  shown  by  the  following  tabular 
statement  of  its  cost^  for  each  fiscal  year, 
as  follows : 

The  CMt  ofUiis  Mirioe  fl>r  1848  wu. . . .    $100,500 
"  "  1849    "    ...      474,710 

"  **  1850    »«    ....      791.570 

♦•  **  1851    "    ....  1.093,850 

**  "  1859    "    ....  1,800,950 

The  gross  receints  of  the  Departn^nt 
for  the  year  endea  June  30,  1852,  were 
$6,925,971  28^  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources,  viz. : 

Letter  poetage,  including  foreign  poet- 
age  and  atampeaold $4^06,799  M 

Peetage  on  newapapers,  periodieala, 

J^ 780,946  30 

Flaee,  other  than  thoee  impeeed  on 
eontraetora   97  50 

Reeeipta  on  account  ofexeeaa  of  emo- 
Hunenu  to  poetmaatera 18,478  94 

Damagea  eoUeoted  (hMB  lUUag  eon- 
traetora           MISM 

Reeeipta  on  account  ofdead  lettera . .         8,905  19 

Reeetpu  fWmi  letter  carriera 104,955  99 

Stampa  in  handa  of  pootmaatera  90th 
Jnne,  1851,  being  each  aa  remained 
of  the  old  iaaue,  and  which  were 
charged  to  them  on  that  day 8,840  Ot 

Mlaoellaneooa  reeeipta 9^  80 

Tnm  rapropriation,  anthoriaed  by 
twelfth  aection   of  the  aet  of  M 


March,  1847,  tIx  :  flmn  9d  March, 

1847,  to  90th  Jnne,  1859 1,005,555  55 

From   appropriation,   anthorlied  by 

eighth  section  of  act  of  March,  1651  009,888  60 
From     appropriation,    tu    "eensita 

mails,''  auiboriied  by  ooTenteenth 

aection  of  the  act  of  93d  May,  1860. .        19,000  00 


Total $6,995,971  98 

From  this  amount  muatbe  deducted 
the  amount  payable  to  the  Brltiah 
poet-oAce,  under  the  peatal  conTen- 
tion  of  December,  1848,aa  now  eati- 
mated,  from  statement  of  the  audi- 
tor       101,088  50 

The  receipts,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  oi  postage,  have  fallen  off 
$1,388,334  from  the  preceding  year ;  the 
experiment  not  having  yet  h^  sufficient 
time  to  be  tested. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Department 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

For  the  tranaportation  of  the  aiaila. . 

Ship,  steamboat  and  way-leoera. 

Compensation  to  poatmaatera  . . . 

Extra  compenaaUon  to  poatmaa- 
tera under  aet  of  March  9, 1651 

Wrapping  paper 

Office  Ainiiture 

Advertising 

MaUbaga 

Blanka 

Mail  locka  and  keya,  and  atampa 

New  mail  locka  and  keya 

Mail  depredationa  and  qiecial 
agenta 

Clerks  for  offices,  (officea  of  poat- 
maatera,)  

Publiahing  poat-offiee  lawa  and 
regulationa 

Repayment  of  money  found  in 
dead  letter*. 

Postage  aumpa 

Postage  St  tumps  redeemed 

Stampa  of  old  iaaue  returned  to 
the  Department 

Official  lettera  reoeiTod  by  poat- 


Payments  to  letter-carriera. , 
Miacellaneoua  paymenta.... 


$4»2t5,311  98 

94,597  04 

1,996,765  50 

456,504  84 
41,016  19 
7,800  77 
63,157  19 
41,946  50 
53^1  83 
11,984  64 
18,756  97 

35,197  89 

548,916  71 

9,900  00 

89  61 
9,999  09 
3,809  35 

8,999  90 

589  80 
104,355  09 
159,561  00 


Total $7,106,459  04 

For  the  next  year  the  expenditures,  it 
is  estimated,  will  reach  $^745,777  20. 
The  revenues  for  the  same  ume,  includ- 
ing $1,200,000  from  covemment,$7,417,- 
790,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,327,986. 

1848.  1849.  1850. 

Mllea  of  ateamboat 

aenriee 4«385,800   4,083,976    4,100,981 

MUea    of    raU-ioad 

aenriee 4,397,400    4,M1,177    6,594,503 

Annual  eoot  ateam- 
boat Mnrice $969,010    $978,650     $313,943 

AnnuH  coat  rail-road 
aenriee 584.199      635,740       818,997 

TMal $846,911    $914,390  $1,133,170 

1851.  1858. 

Miles  of  ateamboat  aenrftea. . . 5,454,969       6,353,409 
Mllea  of  raU-roMl  aerrice. ....  8,568,707     11.063,768 


Annual   coat  ateamboat  aer- 

▼lee $544,809 

Annual  eoat  rail-road  aerrlee.  965,099 


$505,815 
1,975,590 

TMal $l,439»9n     $1,781,331 
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The  whole  number  of  paid  and  un- 
paid letters  which  have  TOssed  through 
me  post-offices  of  the  united  States^ 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  95,790,- 
524. 

Of  those  passing  through  and  from 
j^aces  in  the  Unit^  States,  exclusive  of 
California  and  Oregon,  there  were : 

Vnmlkd 3i,S7VW 

P«kl  by  money 18,448^10 

P»id  by  sUmiM. 31,8»7,760 

Free 3,140,000 

These  were  oonTeyed  by— 

Soropean  steamera 4,491,547 

Harana  steamen 00,379 

Califonaa  eteamera 1,405,537 

Number  of  dead  lenera  unpaid 9,635,900 

Nnmber  of  dead  letters  paid 444,001 

Number  of  newspapers  and  other  pack- 
ages of  printed  matter  chargeable  with 

postage 87,710,408 

Ifmaber  of  exchange  newspapers 7,073,548 

Newspapers   ctreulated   flree  within  the 
coonties  where  published,  estimated..  .90,000,000 
Namber  of  letters  eonreyed  by — 

Cmiard  line  of  European  steamers 9,758,006 

CoUinsllne  do  do 003,609 

Bremen  line  do  do 354,470 

Havre  line  do  do 345,987 

Amonnt  of  postages  collected  from  Col- 
ins  and  CnnardUnes $704,440  58 

or  which  was  eoUeoted  in  the  United 

Sutes 463,615  08 

or  which  was  coUeoted  in  Great  Britain  395,894  60 
Number   of  dead  letters   returned  to 

Great  Britain 194,518 

or  which  91,580  were  paid,  and  12.050 

unpaid.     '^ 
Amount  due  to  the  United  Sutes  there- 
on  $13,541  39 

Number  of  dead  lettera  received  flrom 

OreatBritain 38,505 

or  which  0,800  were  paid,  and  98,645 
unpaid. 

Amount  due  Great  Britain  thereon $1,815  65 

Nmnber   of  dead  letters   returned  to 

Bremen ^  9,801 

Number  of  dead  lettera  received  flrom 
Bremen 9,587 


MAIL  iimvios. 


-1869- 


Tnu-jgjulc 


177,598.. 

New-Hampshire 990  272.. 

Vermont 970,660.. 

Massachusetts 1376,019.. 

Rhode  island 86,112.. 

Connecticut 565,365.. 

New-Yorlt 9  837.976.. 

New-Jersey 807,320.. 

Pennsylvania 866,600.. 

Maryland 507,064., 

Ohio 671,632.. 

TIrginia 366,046.. 

North  Carolina 963,016., 

South  CaroUna .411,598.. 

Georgia 890.071. 

Michigan 601,120.. 

Indiana 915,004.. 

nUools  106,704.. 

Kentucky 196.864  . 

Tennesnee 83  616.. 

Alabama 155,688.. 

Mississippi 43.316.. 

Loaisiana 1J48.. 

Total 11,062,768 


$15,307 

16,406 

31,506 

101,390 

8,619 

47,236 

969,830 

40,129 

71,165 

812,700 

100,674 

73,303 

53,571 

59,010 

116,080 

83,058 

22,511 

0,164 

8,840 

5,749 

96,180 

6,050 

150 

$1,975,590 


The  whole  amount  of  postages,  inland, 
sea  and  foreign,  on  letters  and  other 
mailable  matter,  received  and  sent  hj 
the  several  lines  of  United  States  mad 
steamers,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
as  follows,  viz : — 

By  Collins  line.  New-Tork  and  Liver- 
pool  ?. $998,867  61 

By  New-Tork  and  Bremen  line,  touch- 
ing at  Southampton,  England 77,910  87 

By  New- York  and  Havre  fine,  touching 

atCowes 80,804  08 

By  Charleston  and  Havana  line 1 1,056  00 

The  postal  arrangements  with  Canada 
and  New-BrunswicK  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  during  the  year,  and 
have  been  found  convenient  and  useful. 

The  amount  of  postage  on  letters  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  was : 

Unpaid $31,034  66 

Paid 94,707^ 

$55,741  07 

On  letters  received : 

Unpaid $95,3n  08 

Paid 99,144  60 

$47,59168 

The  amount  of  postage  collected  on 
letters  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
New-Brunswick  was  : 

Unpaid $9,356  38 

Paid 2,778  71 

$5,135  00 

On  letters  received  : 

Unpaid $1,784  07 

Paid 1,803  40 

$3,677  47 

The  Havre  line  are  complaining  that 
their  receipts  are  but  $12,500  per  trip, 
whilst  that  of  Collins  receives  $33^000 
per  trip.  They  show  that,  in  addition 
to  their  having  performed  their  mail 
service  as  efficient!]^  as  could  be  ex- 
pected with  the  limited  means  allow- 
ed them,  the  exports  from  Germany  to 
this  country  have  increased  since  tney 
commenced  running  from  $3,000,000 
to  $10,000,000,  that  the  number  of  emi- 
grants is  increasing,  and  the  gross  sum 
which  they  at  present  bring  to  this  coun- 
try amounts  to  $15,000,000  annually. 

A  postal  convention  has  been  closed 
with  Prussia,  providing  for  a  closed  mail, 
in  each  direction  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, twice  a  week,  via  London  and 
Ostend.  New- Vork  and  Boston  are  the 
offices  of  exchange  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  is 
tiie  corresponain^  office  of  exchange  on 
the  part  oi  Prussia. 

By  thb  convention  a  uniform  postage 
rate  of  30  cents,  prepayment  of  wliich  is* 
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optional  in  either  countrj,  is  established 
for  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an 
ounce  in  weight  between  the  two  conn- 
tries.  Six  cents  is  the.  rate  established 
for  each  newspaper,  to  be  prepaid.  This 
convention  also  prorides  for  the  trans- 
mission of  mails,  not  only  through  Ger- 
many, but  also  through  the  United  States 
to  countries  beyonc^  and  has  induced 
the  department  to  discontinue  the  closed 
mail  to  Bremen.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  countries,  including  the  German 
Austrian  Postal  Union,  which  are  thu  s 
brought  into  postal  communication  with 
the  United  States,  embrace  a  population 
of  seventy  millions. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
.  convention  with  Prussia,  the  larger  part 
of  the  continental  correspondence,  which 
formerly  went  by  the  way  of  Bremen,  is 
now  sent  via  London,  distend,  and  Aix 
la  Cha|>elle — ^the  latter  being  the  more 
expeditious  route.  The  mafls  for  Bre- 
men, however,  and  such  as  may  be  ad- 
dressed via  Bremen  to  other  German 
states  and  countries  beyond,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dispatched  monthly  by  the 
New-York  and  Bremen  line. 

A  project  of  a  postal  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  *and  Belgium 
has  been  prepared  and  submitted  by  the 
department  for  approval  to  the  Belgian 
government,  and  it  is  confidently  expect- 
ed that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  at 
farthest)  an  arrangement,  which  shall 
be  mutually  advantageous,  will  be  duly 
sanctioned  and  put  in  operation. 

Our  postal  convention  with  Great 
Britain  has  not  yet  been  so  modified  as 
to  admit  of  the  exchange  of  a  closed 
mail  with  France  via  England ;  the 
British  government^  with  reference  to 
each  mail,  still  insisting  on  a  transit 
postage  of  twenty-four  cents  an  ounce. 

France  has  manifested  a  disposition 
for  improved  mail  facilities  with  this 
country,  and  has  made  proposals  for  a 
postal  treaty  with  the  United  States,  to 
operate  indepefidently  of  our  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  conducted  to  a  favorable  issue 
at  an  early  day.  Connected  with  this 
project,  France  proposes,  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States,  to  establish  a 
union  line  of  mail  steam-ships  direct  be- 
tween New- York  and  Havre. 

Under  our  postal  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  additional  articles  have  been 
agreed  upon,  .and  are  ready  for  signa- 
ture, providiag  ior  a  regular  mail  ar- 


rangement between  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies  generally,  and 
points  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  north- 
em  coast  of  South  America,  at  which 
the  British  mail-packets  touch.  To  the 
British  West  Indies,  the  United  States 
single  rate  of  letter  postafi^e.  which  must 
be  prepaid  on  letters  sent  from  and  col- 
lected on  letters  received  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  ten  cents  where  the  dis- 
tance from  the  mailing  office  is  under 
two  thousand  Bre  hundred  miles,  and 
twenty  cents  when  the  distance  ex- 
ceeds two  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
To  the  West  Indies,  (not  British,)  Mex- 
ica  and  South  America,  by  this  chan- 
nel, the  British  postage  of  twenty-four 
cents  the  single  rate,  also  required  to  be 
prepaid,  must  be  added  to  the  ten  or 
twenty  cents  United  States  rate,  accord- 
ing to  distance  as  above.  This  arran^ 
ment,  it  is  expected,  will  go  into  efieot 
without  delay. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Hawaiian  government^  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  which  letters  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  dispatched  in 
sealed  packets  by  each  mail-steamer 
from  New- York,  and  conveyed  through 
to  Honolulu  witnout  being  opened. 

On  all  letters  and  newspapers  for  these 
islands,  however,  as  well  as  to  China^  by 
this  route,  it  is  required  that  the  United 
States  postage  to  San  Francisco  be  pre- 
paid. 

^On  the  subject  of  the  Navy  Depcart- 
meni  we  make  use  of  the  language  of 
the  President^  which  condenses  the  lead- 
ing particulars  of  the  report : 

^'  The  report  from  the  ^^avy  Department 
will  inform  you  of  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  branch  of  public  service  com- 
mitted to  its  charge.  It  presents  to  your 
consideration  many  topics  and  sugges- 
tions of  which  I  ask  your  approval.  It 
exhibits  an  unusual  degree olactivity in 
the  operations  of  the  dejpartment  during 
the  past  year.  Preparations  for  the  Japan 
expedition,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded ;  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
exploration  and  survey  of  the  China  seas, 
the  northern  Pacino  and  Behring's 
Straits ;  the  incipient  measures  taken  to- 
wards a  reconnoissance  on  the  continent 
of  Africa,  eas^ard  of  Liberia ;  the  pre- 
paration for  an  early  examination  of^the 
tributaries  of  the  river  La  Platte,  which 
a  recent  decree  of  the  provisional  Chief 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation  has 
opened  to  navigation, — all  these  enter- 
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priBefl^  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  whose  fidelity  to  their  duties  maybe  rep- 
proposed  to  be  accomplished,  have  com-  lied  upon  in  such  an  emergency.  The 
manded  my  full  approbation,  and  I  have  exposure  to  this  increased  and  arduous 
no  doubt  will  be  pmiuotiTe  of  most  use-  labor,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
fol  results.  1850,  has  already  nad,  to  a  most  observ- 

"  Two  officers  of  the  navy  were  here-  able  and  injuriouil  extent^  the  effect  of 

tofore  instructed  to  explore  the  whole  ex-  preventing  the  enlistment  of  the  best 

tent  of  the  Amazon  River,  from  the  con-  seamen  in  the  navy.     The  plan  now 

fines  of  Peru  to  its  mouth.    'Hie  return  suggested  is  designed  to  promote  a  con- 

of  one  of  them  has  placed  in  the  posses-  dition  of  service  m  which  this  objection 

sion  of  the  government  an  interesting  will  no  longer  exist.    The  details  of  this 

and  valuable  account  of  the  character  plan  may  be  established  in  great  part  if 

and  resources  of  a  country  abounding  in  not  altogether,  by  the  Executive,  under 

materials  of  commerce,  and  which^  if  the  authority  of  existing  laws;  but  I  have 

opened  to  the  industry  of  the  world,  will  thought  it  proper,  in  accordance  with  the 

prove  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  suggestions  of^the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

The  report  of  this  exploration  will  be  to  submit  it  to  your  approval, 

comnranicated  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  "Theestablisnmentofacorpsofappren- 

oompleted,  tices  for  the  navy,  or  boys  to  be  enlisted 

"Among  other  subjects  offered  to  your  until  they  become  of  age,  and  to  be  em- 
notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  ployed  under  such  regulations  as  the 
•elect  for  special  commendation^  in  view  Navy  Department  may  devise,  as  prc^ 
of  its  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  posed  in  the  report,  I  cordially  approve 
navy,  the  plan  submitted  by  him  for  the  and  commend  to  your  consideration.  I 
establishment  of  a  permanent  corps  of  also  concur  in  the  suggestion  that  this 
seamen,  and  the  suggestions  he  has  pre-  system  for  the  early  traiimig  of  seamen 
sented  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Na-  may  be  most  usefiiUy  engrafed  upon  the 
▼al  Academy.  service  of  our  merchant  marine. 

"  In  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  I  take  "  The  other  proportion  of  the  report  to 

occasion  to  say,  I  think  it  will  greatly  which  I  have  referred,  a  re-organization 

improve  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  of  the  Naval  Academy,  I  recommend  to 

(iiat  I  regard  it  as  still  more  entitled  to  your  attention  as  a  project  worthy  of  your 

fiivor  for  the  salutary  influence  it  must  encouragement  and  support.    Tiie  valu- 

exeit  upon  the  naval  discipline,  now  able  services  already  rendered  by  this 

greatly  disturbed  by  the  increasing  spirit  institution  entitles  it  to  the  continuance 

of  insubordination,  resulting  from  our  of  your  fostering  care." 

present  system.  The  expenditures  of  the  Secretary  of 

"The  plan  proposed  for  the  organiza-  the  Interior  were,  for  1853,  85,695,328 
tion  of  the  seamen,  furnishes  a  judicious  04,  and  for  1854,  $4,921,025  71. 
substitute  for  the  law  of  September,  1 850.  He  states  the  quantity  of  land  disposed 
abolishing  corporeal  punishment^   ana  of  during  the  past  year  as  followd :  sold, 
satisfactorily  sustains  tne  policy  of  that  1,553,071 ;  located  under  bounty  war- 
act,  under  conditions  weil  adapted  to  rants,  3,201,314;  aggregate  disposed  of 
maintain  the  authority  of  command,  and  for  all  purposes,  13,1 15,175  acres, 
the  order  and  security  of  our  ships.    It  is  The  whole  number  of  pensioners  is 
believed  that  ahy  change  which  proposes  now  18,868,  exclusive  of  navy  pension- 
permanently  to  dispense  with  this  mode  ersL  726  in  number.    Number  on  the 
of  punishment,  should  be  preceded  by  a  rolls  of  Mexican  war  pensioners,  1,123. 
system  of  enlistment  whicn  shall  supply  We  have  extractea  in  another  place 
the  navy  with  seamen  of  the  most  men-  from  the  census  report,  and  shall  com- 
torious  class,  whose  good  deportment  and  plete  the  subject  in  consecutive  numbers. 
pride  of  character  may  preclude  all  oc-  By  reference  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
casion  to  resort  to  penalties  of  a  harsh  or  ment^  the  cost  of  the  publication  oi  the 
degrading  nature.  The  safety  of  a  ship  and  sixth  census  was  as  follows : 
crew  is  often  dependent^upon  immediate  ^^  ^^^„^  ^^  g,^,  ^  ^i^^  to, 
obedience  to  a  command,  and  the  author-  paMishing  10,000  copies  of  sta- 

ity  to  enforce  it  must  be  equally  ready.  ^    ^^^^^  "^??*5;  ('jLi.liJJL^f^^'^^^  " 

^/>  rr%%^  A    £■         £_^^  '  To  omoont  paid  Blair  A  RlTet  and 

"  The  arrest  of  a  refractoiy  seaman  m  Alien  &  Co.  for  30,000  copies  of 

such  moments  not  only  depnves  the  ship  compendium ?1'IIJ  S 

of  indispensable  aid,  but  imposes  thene-  Co«ofbinding i^'i^vr 

cessity  for   double    service  on  others^  Agcregageco8torpubUeation..|i76,803  47 
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Lippincott  k  Co.  now  propose  to  pab- 
lish  10.000  copies  of  the  statistics  ot  the 
seventn  census,  in  two  folio  volumes  of 
1,000  pages  each,  on  fine  type  and  paper, 
well  bound  with  Russia  oacks,  for  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $49^500  dollars,  being 
less  than  one-third  ot  the  amount  paid 
for  the  publication  of  the  sixth  census. 

The  general  principles  of  our  paterU 
mfskm  seem  to  have  met  with  universal 
ai>probation,  and  to  have  been  attended 
with  beneficent  results  in  practice.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  ofnce,  in  1836,  it 
has  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  At 
that  date,  one  '<  examining  clerk ''  was 
enabled  to  make  all  the  preliminary  in- 
yesti^tions  which  were  required  to  as- 
certam  whether  the  applicant  was  en- 
titled to  a  patent :  but  such  has  been  the 
increase  of  the  Dusiness,  that  six  prin- 
cipal examiners  and  as  many  assistants* 
are  not  now  able  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
The  number  of  models  m  the  office  on 
the  1st  da}r  of  Januair,  1836,  was  1,069. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1851  they 
had  increased  to  17,257,  and  at  Uie  close 
of  the  present  year  they  will  fall  but  lit^ 
tie  short  of  23,000.  If  they  should  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  this  proportion,  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  the  augmentation 
consequent  on  the  increase  of  population, 
by  the  close  of  the  present  century  they 
will  amount  to  150,000,  and  the  whole  of 
the  present  patent-office  edifice  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  their  convenient  display. 

The  Secretary  of  War  states  that  8,000 
out  of  11,000  officers  and  men  on  the 
rolls  of  the  army,  are  employed  in  the 
defences  of  Oregon,  California,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  of  emigrants  to 
the  two  former.  Texas,  with  Uie  excep- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
been  exempted  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions. The  outra^s  on  the  Rio  Grande 
are  attributed  to  &e  lawless  expeditions 
of  Caravajal,  whose  men,  after  his  de- 
feat, dispersed  through  the  country,  and 
resorted  to  plunder  for  subsistence.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  either  sought  to  avenge  them- 
selves for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them 
by  that  adventurer  and  his  followers,  or 
found  in  his  lawless  proceedings  a  justi- 
fication for  their  own,  and  ret^ated  on 
the  peaceable  inhabitants.  The  Indians 
in  tnat  vicinity  availed  themselves  of 
the  confusion  and  alarm  consequent  upon 
this  stAte  of  things  to  renew  their  de- 
predations. Thef^  robberies,  and  even 
assassinations  were  the  consequence. 
Our  troops^  however,  have  finaUy  suc- 


ceeded in  partially  restoring  quiet  and 
peace.  So  long,  however,  as  the  species 
of  border  war&re,  which  has  lately  been 
carried  on  in  that  region,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  con- 
tinues, it  will  be  difficult^if  not  impossible, 
with  any  number  of  troops,  and  with  tlw 
strictest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their 
officers,  to  prevent^  on  so  extensive  a 
frontier,  a  repetition  of  these  disorders. 
In  New  Mexico  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  have  been  entirely  arrested 
The  Navajos  and  the  Apaches,  the  two 
most  formidable  tribes  in  all  that  region* 
have  been  completely  overawed,  ana 
manifest  every  desire  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  whites.  In  consequence  of 
frequent  collisions  between  the  Indians 
and  the  white  inhabitants  of  California 
and  Oregon,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
send  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry  to  the 
Pacific,  to  replace  the  mounted  riflemen 
that  had  been  ordered  thence  to  Texas. 
Intelligence  has  been  recently  received 
that  tlie  Yuma  Indians,  a  bold  and  hos- 
tile tribe,  occupying  a  portion  of  coimtry 
on  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  whose 
inroads  and  depredations  have  been  tlie 
source  of  frequent  annoyance  and  alarm 
to  the  inhabitants  both  of  our  own  terri- 
tory and  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora, 
have  agreed  to  a  peace.     • 

The  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier 
may  justly  be  considered  as  in  active 
service— a  service,  too,  in  which  tiiey 
are  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  war,  without  it«  excitement 
to  stimulate  or  its  hopes  of  honorable 
distinction  to  sustain  them. 

What  policy,  however,  it  may  be 
deemed  proper  to  adopt  in  reference  to 
the  Indian  tribes  in  Texas,  California 
and  Oregon,  is  a  question  only  of  human- 
ity or  temporary  policy,  as  the  period 
cannot  be  very  remote  when  they  will 
be  swept  before  the  resistless  tide  of 
emigration  which  continually  flows 
towards  those  countries. 

The  case  is  diflerent  with  regard  to 
New  Mexico.  Her  population,  exclusive 
of  wild  Indians  by  the  last  census,  was 
61.000,  and  her  real  estate  valued  at 
$J^700,000.  To  protect  this  small  popu- 
lation, we  are  compelled  to  maintain  a 
large  military  force  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense nearly  equal  to  half  the  value  of 
the  whole  real  estate  of  the  Territory. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants to  abandon  a  country  which 
seems  hardly  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
civilized  man,  by  remunerating  t^m 
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for  their  property  in  money  or  in  lands  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  hare 
ntuated  in  more  favored  regions  ?  been  assigned  to  the  corps  of  engi  neers, 

Attention  is  next  called  to  the  state  of  and  those  on  the  northern  and  western 
onr  defences  on  the  sea-coast,  no  appro-  rivers  to  the  corps  of  topographical 
iniation  having  been  made  for'  fortmca-  engineers.  It  is  believed  that  this  ar- 
tions  by  Congress  in  1850.  It  is  suggested  rangement  will  eminently  conduce  to 
that  Congress  adopt  some  mode  of  the  speedy  and  economical  execution  of 
revising  the  plan  for  fortifications  adopt-  the  works. 

ed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  in  1816,       The  Secretary  repeats  his  suggestions 
which  is  now  believed  is  on  too  extensive  of  last  year  : 
a  scale.  First.  That  the  Department  be  author- 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  there  are  ized  to  abolish  such  arsenals  as  are  no 
a  number  of  works  which  have  been  longer  needed,  and  are  a  source  of  use- 
commenced,  and  are  in  various  stages  of  less  expense. 

advancement,  but  the  prosecution  of  Second.  That  an  additional  number  of 
which  is  suspended  for  the  want  of  commissaries  be  authorized, 
necessary  appropriations.  Most  of  these  Third.  That  a  retired  list  of  the  army 
works  are  highly  important^  being  in-  be  established,  as  a  measure  of  justice, 
tended  for  the  protection  of  our  principal  both  to  the  officers  that  are  disabled  and 
seaports  and  naval  stations,  viz. :  Boston,  to  those  that  are  not. 
New- York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor-  Fourth.  That  the  distribution  of  arms 
folk  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pensacola,  among  the  militia  of  the  States  and 
Mooile  and  New-Orleans^  or  other  points  Territories  under  the  act  of  1808,  be 
of  scarcely  less  importance.  These  made  hereafter  on  the  basis  of  the  free 
points,  at  whatever  expense,  should  be  white  male  inhabitants  of  age  to  bear 
rendered  impregnable  to  any  force  arms,  as  shown  by  the  latest  census,  in- 
brought  against  them.  Appropriations  steadof  the  official  returns  of  the  militia, 
to  complete  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  which  are  frequently  not  furnished,  ana 
strongly  urged.  when  furnished,  are  often  inaccurate. 

T£e  works  to  protect  New-Bedford  The  following  statistics  of  the  lato 
and  San  Francisco,  now  both  entirely  presidential  electicm  are  worthy  of  pre- 
defenceless,  should  be  constructed  ;  and  servation,  and  should  be,  studied  as  a 
the  Board  have  suggested  that  a  fortifi-  part  of  the  civil  and  statistical  history 
cation  at  Sandv  Hook,  to  protect  the  ihe  country : 
outer  harbor  of  New- York  is  necessary.       Electoral  Vote. — For  Scott :  Ver- 

One  of  the  most  important  and  re-  mont,  5;  Massachusetts,  13;  Kentucky, 
sponsible  duties  which  have  devolved  12;  Tennessee,  12:  total,  42.  For 
on  the  Department  during  the  present  Pierce :  Maine,  8 ;  New-Hampshire,  5 ; 
year  is  the  execution  of  the  works  Known  Rhode  Island.  4:  Connecticut^  6 ;  New- 
as  the  river  and  harbor  improvements.  York.  35 ;  New-Jersey,  T ;  Pennsylvania, 
The  number  of  works  for  which  appro-  27 ;  Delaware,  3 ;  Maiyland,  8 ;  Yirginia, 
priations  were  made  by  the  act  recently  15 ;  Alabama,  9 ;  Louisiana,  6 ;  Missis- 
passed  is  about  one  hundred^  and  the  sippi,  7  ;  South  Carolina,  (legislature 
sum  appropriated  about  two  millions  and  elects,)  8;  Wisconsin,  5;  Indiana,  13; 
acmarter.  The  appropriations,  however,  Illinois,  11;  Ohio,  23;  Michigan,  6; 
will  only  in  a  few  mstances  be  sufficient  North  Carolina,  10 ;  Georgia,  10 ;  Texas, 
to  complete  the  works  for  which  they  4 ;  California,  4 ;  Florida^  3 :  Arkansas, 
were  made.  By  far  the  greater  number  4 ;  Missouri,  9;  Iowa,  4 ;  total,  212. 
will  require  additional,  and  some  of  them  Jackson's  (Dem.)  majority  in  1828, 
very  large  additional,  appropriations  to  95;  in  1832,  152;  Van  Buren%  1836, 
complete  them.  It  is  to  be  presumed  46:  Harrison's  (Whig)  in  1840,  174; 
that,  even  if  Congress  should  not  see  fit  Polk's  (Dem.)  in  1844,  65;  Taylor's 
to  continue  the  system  and  to  provide  for  (Whig)  in  1848,  36;  Pierce's  (Dem.)  in 
o^er  works  of  a  similar  character,  not   1852,  212, 

included  in  the  present  act^  they  will  at       Total  popular  vote  in  1852,  2,923,394 ; 
least  finish  the  works  that  have  been  to  whiclAf  the  votes  of  counties  not  yet 
begim.     The  superintendence   of  the  receivedP)e  added,  there  will  be  an  ag- 
work  has  been  confided  to  the  two  corps  gregate  vote  of  3,000,000. 
of  engineers    and    topographical    en-       The  abolition  vote,  from  292,828,  has 

gineers,  both  of  which  are  eminently  fellen  down  to  [about  150,000;  and  m 

qualified  for  this  duty.    The  works  on   1844,  was  ( 
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pool**  „  ^^4QPM« 

Maine 33,908....  41,418.. 

N.  Hampahire  .  10,147 ....  S0,907 . . 

Vermont M,I75....  18,044.. 

Maaaachnaetts .  53,083 ....  44,500 . . 

Rhode  Island  . .  7,036  .\ . .  8,735 . . 

Connecticnt  ...      30,359 83,349.. 

New- York 935,359...  963,147.. 

New-Jeraey...  38,540....  44,303.. 

Pennaylvania  . .  179,183...  196,568.. 

Delaware 6,394....  6,310.. 

MaryUnd 35,080....  40,038.. 

Virginia* 67,133....  73,413., 

Alabamat 15,084...  96,881.. 

Loniaiana 17,955....  18,647. 

Miaaiaaippl....  17,570....  37,007. 

Soutb   Carolioa  .... 

Wiaconalnt. . . .  90,478 ....  80,446 . 

Indiana 80,914....  95,811. 


HBb.  Seott. 

7,868  IlIinol8« 39,606.. 

6,695  Ohio 153,496.. 

8,631  Michigan!! 33,879 . . 

98,033^  Kentucky 57,068  . 

634  Tenneaaee 58,809.. 

3,160  North  Carolina  30,058. 

90,000n  Georgiair 15,798. 

959  Texas — . 

,    8,534  CaliHa.  (eatM.)  — . 

69  Florida** 1,810. 

54  Arkanaas — . 

Miaaooritt 98,044. 

Iowa ., 


1,983,874 


8,506 

0,900       PiereeorerSeoct 


nm*. 

lUa. 

47,749... 

.  10,000 

169,160  .. 

.  81,789 

43,143.  . 

.  7,348 

53,806... 

990 

67,193.. 

39,744.. 

33,888., 

. 

6,000.. 

1,500.. 

. 

3,653.. 

5,000.. 

96,643.. 

. . 

3,500.. 

1,490,971 

148,551 

1,983,874 

.907,097 


.^/^/\^A^^Pw^y^/vN/^/^^/N-'Wvw^ 


ART.  IX.-INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS.    • 
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COLUMBUS  AND  OPELBIKA  ROAD — CHARLESTON  AMD  BAST  TBNNES8EB  ROAD — NEW- 
ORLRAN8      AND     PONTOHARTRAIN      ROAD  YIROINIA      RAIL-ROAD— NEW- ORLEANS      AND 

[  TEXAS  ROAD  —  CHARLR8TON  AND  WILMINGTON  ROAD  —  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA TEXAS,  RED  RITRR  AND  PORT  GIBSON  ROADS  —  TEXAS  RAIL- 
ROAD CONTENTION— GEORGIA  RAIL-ROADS — MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  ROAD— SAVANNAH  AND 
PENSACOLA  ROAD— >NBW-ORL BANS  AND  NASHTILLB  ROAD. 


The  resources  relied  upon  for  the 
construction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road  are : 

1.  Tax  on  real  eatate  in  Mobile,  9  per 

cent.  for5yeara $1,100,000 

9.  Miaaiaaippl     aabscriptloika,     which 

reached  in  May,  1859 1,000,000 

3.  Tenneaaee  aubaeriptiona  up  to  June, 

1859  650,000 

4.  Sale  of  town  site,  13  mllea  from  Mo- 

bile    90,000 

9.  Eatimated  value  of  another  aite 30,000 

#9,800,000 
Add  33  mUea  flniahed,  at  a  coat  of        500,000 


Tenneaaee  bonda $966,000 

Rail-road  bonda  for  30  yeara 4,144,000 


IMOOMB  OP  THB  bOVTH  CABOUNA 
COK7ART. 

No. 


For  1844 54,146. 

For  1845 56,785. 

For  1846 64,136. 

For  1847 77,570. 

For  1848 75,149. 

For  1849 99,713. 

For  1850 117,851 

For  1851 198,500 


.$176,591  58. 
..170,863  91 
..189,644  87 
..389,148  98 
.  991,363  59 
..993,335  49 
..973,383  87. 
..387,341  60. 


RAIL-BOAD 


. .  533,869  95 

. .  558,697  71 

. .  589,061  59 

..  655,375  80' 

. .  800,073  54 

. .  893,403  16 

. .  919,790  95 
.  1,000.717  96 


-  $8,800,000 

Additional  county  and  individual  sub- 
scriptions are  expected  in  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  an(^  Kentucky,  to  swell  the 
amount  to  $5;000,000,  which  is  required 
for  superstructure,  exclusive  of  iron  and 
machinery.  For  the  purchase  of  this 
last^  ihe  following  resources  are  relied 
npcm: 

1.  Tennessee  Donda,  aaperactoTlegia- 
latore  of  that  atate $956,000 

Landa  from  goremmant,  1  000,000  acres, 

worth,  when  road  completed 8,000,000 

Tlie  cost  of  iron  is  estimated  at 
$3,800,000 ;  machinery,  $1,200,000 ; 
total,  $5,000,000,  which  amount  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  thus : 

*:Webater  and  ScatteriBf,  1885. 

t  ParUy  eatimated. 

t  Of  three  counties  only  the  minority  is  included. 
AH  the  counties  are  oflletal  except  5. 

^  And  9,317  for  Tronp. 

y  Incomplete.  Pierce*a  majority  In  the  atate  will 
exceed  11,000. 

5  The  new  ooontiea  in  the  Noithem  Panliimila 
notlBcladed. 


CofvwaratYM    StaUmi 
•  CharUttott  fty  the 


StaUnuna   of  Productu  hrcugkt  Co 
SmUk  CaroHnu  Rail-road. 
hOi   VmmiB  Bakt     Uv* 
Tmis  Coitoo       Ftoor       Oialn     Trp*tiM  BCd'M    Stodc 

1844....  186,688.  .    . 

1845....  197,657.  .    .    . 

1846...  186,971.   13,148.    3,369.       48.  . 

1847....  184,309.  19,043.838,848.  8,189.  . 

.974,364.  15,447.908,485.  5,758.  . 

1,507.  66,904.13,919.10.633.6,349 
135.  14,515.  9.033.  8,008.5,659 
590.       547.  4,196.19,310.4,179 


1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 


.339,999. 
.984,935. 
.997,590. 


We  understand  that  a  project  is  on 
foot^  and  is  pressed  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  Eastern  capitalists,  as  well  as  by 
many  enterprising  citizens  of  Ohio,  to 
construct  a  line  of  railway  from  Olean. 
New- York,  through  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  to  connect  with  lines  leading  to 
Indiana  and  to  Cincinnati,  at  some  suit- 
able point  in  Ohio.    This  track  to  con- 

**  For  Webater,.5,809 ;  Unton  DemocraUc  Ticket, 
5,785.    Troup,  196. 

ft  Thla  la  the  vote  of  87  eoonties,  15  to  be  beard 
fttMn. 

ti  Incomplete. 

^  Of  many  coontlea  only  the  m^ritlea  are  giTen. 
Four  eonntiea  not  heard  from.  AbolitioD  vote  partly 
estimated. 
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nect  with  the  New-York  and  Erie  Road 
at]  Olean,  and  to  be  a  six-foot  track,  so 
as  to  open  an  unbroken  wide  gauge  from 
New- York  to  this  city.  The  proposed 
line,  as  we  understand  it,  passes  down 
the  Valley  of  the  Alleghany,  say  to 
Warren,  n^  thence  into  Ohio  by  Warren 
and  Rayenna,  and  on  to  intersect  the 
Pennsylyania  and  Ohio  road  at  Wooster 
or  Mansfield,  branching  southwest  to 
&is  city.  Should  this  line  strike 
Wooster  or  Loudonville,  it  will,  probably, 
take  the  route  through  Mount  Vernon, 
Delaware  and  Springfield  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  will  make  a  pretty  direct  route 
from  Cincinnati  to  Olean. 

It  is  expected  that  the  rail-road  from 
Colvmhusj  Oa.j  to  OpeleikOf  will  be  com- 
pleted by  April,  1854.  The  road  will 
cross  the  Chattahoochee  a  little  above 
the  city  of  Columbus,  pass  through  the 
north  common,  and  haTe  its  depot  on  the 
east  common  near  that  of  the  Muscogee 
load. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  rail-road 
eoterprises  of  the  day  is  that  which 
propo^  to  connect  UharlesUm  through 
ihe  Rabun  Gav^  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  with  Knooovilh  and  Chattct' 
noogOy  Tennessee,  thus  throwing  upon 
that  city  all  the  public  works  of  Tennes- 
see, connecting  with  the  Ohio  or  the 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  portion  of  the 
road  through  Georgia  is  already  charter- 
ad,  and  the  directors  believe  tiiey  have 
the  means  for  its  successful  completion. 
The  North  CaroUna  section  is  said  to  be 
equally  secure.  It  will  be  met  on  the 
line  by  Tennessee,  whose  citizens,  under 
charters  and  with  aid  from  ihe  State 
Treasury  to  the  extent  of  $8,000  per 
mile,  undertake  the  construction  of  two 
lines  of  road  ;  one  to  the  Northesist) 
terminating  at  Knoxville,  and  the  other 
in  a  Southwest  direction,  to  Chatta- 
nooga. These  connections  will  bring 
into  immediate  union  with  this  roac^ 
almost  the  entire  rail-road  system  of 
the  West^  the  great  Mississippi  River, 
with  its  numerous  and  magnincent  tri- 
butaries. 

In  the  language  of  Henry  Gourdin : 

^^  At  Knoxville,  will  be  intercepted  the 
Central  Rail-road  of  Virginia,  now  in 
rapid  progress  of  constraction,  passing 
through  Ljmchburg  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond ;  and  though  it  may  be  urged 
with  propriety  that  the  Southwestern 
travel  when  this  road  shall  be  com- 
pleted, will,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
pass  over  this  route ;  yet  the  rich  tribute 


that  the  agriculture  of  that  favored  valley 
(embracing  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
Virginia)  ofiers  to  commerce,  will,  as- 
suredly, take  the  rail-roads  leading  to 
Charleston :  because,  though  for  a  traveler  ' 
bound  to  New- York,  it  maybe  shorter  to 
go  by  the  way  of  Lynchburg  and  Rich- 
mond, (taking  his  departure  from  Knox- 
ville,) than  to  come  in  a  southwest 
direction  to  Charleston,  and  then  to  re- 
ascend  to  New- York,  it  is  diflferent  with 
produce,  for  that  seeks  only  the  near- 
est Atlantic  sea-port  and  Cnarleston  is 
nearer  to  their  Valley  than  any  other 
city  on  the  Atlantic  C(Mist.  On  the  other 
hand,  will  come  the  immense  cotton 
crop  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  between  Chattanooga  and  the 
Muscle  Shoals — a  region  of  country 
which  already  sends  to  Charleston  50,000 
bales  of  cotton  per^annum,  eveiy  pound 
of  which  has  been  hitherto  sold  in  the 
New-Orleans  market,  and  this  in  defiance 
of  the  impediments  offered  to  transporta- 
tion by  tne  inefficient  condition  of  the 
Georgia  State  Rail-road.  At  Chatta- 
nooga^ a  junction  will  be  formed  with 
the  Nashville  Rail-road,  now  on  the  point 
of  completion,  under  the  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  that  able  officer,  V.  K. 
Stevenson.  Esq.  From  Nashville  other 
roads  will  soon  be  constructed,  stretch- 
ing in  various  directions ;  through  Lex- 
ington to  Cincinnati  on  one  side — to 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  in  another ;  and 
finally,  to  Cairo,  in  Illinois,  through 
whicn  will  pass  the  great  Central  Illinois 
Rail-road,  designed  to  connect  Chicago^ 
on  the  Lakes,  with  Mobile,  on  the  Bay 
of  Mexico.  Before  Cairo,  mingle  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberiand,  the 
Teimessee,  and  the  St.  Louis  with  those 
of  the  Mississippi.  These,  and  the  rail- 
road to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Charles- 
ton, will  secure  to  Cairo  the  most  direct^ 
and  the  shortest  Ime  of  communication 
that  can  be  made  from  any  point  in  the 
Mississippi  to  any  point  on  the  Atlantic 
sea-coast.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
combination  of  circumstances  more 
favorable  for  the  concentration  of  a  large 
share  of  the  transportation  of  the  count- 
le^9)2^oductions  of  the  immense  valleys 
drained  by  these  noble  streams,  than  will 
then  be  possessed  by  Cairo ;  and  hardly 
less  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense 
commerce  that  it  must  one  day  pour 
forth  in  the  direction  of  Charleston. 
When  to  extraordinary,  and  almost  un- 
paralleled combination  is  finally  added 
the   Memphis  and  Chattanooga    Rail* 
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road,  now  in  process  of  rapid  constrac-  miles;  distance  from  Memphis  by  way 
tion,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  of  Charleston  to  Liverpool,  4,300  miles; 
the  value  ot  the  vast  commerce,  the  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  Charles- 
prospective  advantages  of  which,  to  the  ton  of  1,100  miles.  But  as  nearlv  all 
stat^  constitute  the  honorable  incentive  the  cotton  is  shipped  from  New-Orleans 
that  has  brought  the  petitioners  before  in  vessels  that  go  there  irom  English 
this  legislature."  or  northern  ports  empty,  (making  ihe 

The  only  part  of  the  road  unprovided  voyage  for  tne  cotton  ft'eight  only,)  it 

for,  is  that  from  the  Georspia  line  to  An-  follows  that  nearly  twice  1.100  miles,  or 

derson,  South  Carolina,  wnicfh  is  already  2,100  miles  of  tiiis  navigation  constitute 

in  connection  with  Charleston.   The  cost  an  unnecessair  charse  upon  the  trans- 

of  this  portion  is  set  down  at  $2,500,000,  portation  of  the  cot^n  uom  this  oir- 

which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  state  cuitous  voyage.    To  this  expense  may 

and  city  aid.    Charleston  is  asked  for  be  added  the  great  peril  of  the  yoyase 

$500,000,  besides  what  she  will  give  to  around  the  Capes  of  Florida,  one  ot  the 

the  Blue  Rid^^e  Road  in  Georgia;  and  most  fatal  coasts  known  to  navigators, 

the  state  for  the  loan  of  $1,000,000,  and  These  burdens  necessarily  come  off  the 

a  subscription  of  another  $1,000,000.  price  of  cotton,  and  hence  the  reason^ 

We  extract  the  concluding  paragraph  among  others,  why  the  price  of  cotton 
of  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Gourain,  which  is  almost  invariably  higher  in  Charlestcm 
presents  the  arguments  for  western  trade  than  in  the  Gulf  ports;  a  difference  that 
m  the  strongest  lieht  in  favor  of  Charles-  will  abundantly  suffice  to  show  the  pro- 
ton, and  against  her  competitors  north  duce  in  this  direction.  All  other  pro- 
and  soutL  We  have  on  previous  oc-  ductions,  of  course,  come  under  the 
casions  presented  the  New-Orieans,  operation  of  the  same  principle.  As  an 
Mobile,  Kichmond  and  Baltimore  ar-  evidence  of  the  opinion  entertained 
guments.  elsewhere,  of  the  capabilities  of  rail- 

"  It  may  be  asked  if  the  transportation  road  transportation,  I  would  cite  ihe  ex- 
of  produce  over  this  road  may  be  consid-  pectations  entertained  in  Virginia,  that 
ered  certain?  If  New-Orleans,  with  the  cotton  will  be  transported  across  their 
advantage  of  its  noble  river,  may  not  con-  rail-roads  on  the  way  from  Memphis  to 
tinue  to  attract  the  productions  of  these  New- York,  a  distance  of  nearly  500 
valleys  to  her  port?  New-Orleans  wilL  miles  neater  than  that  from  Memphis 
perhaps  never  be  deprived  of  the  largest  to  Chaneston.  In  Louisville.  Kentucky, 
share  ot  a  commerce  so  legitimatelylier  the  merchants  have  issued  eiroularsy 
owu ;  but  the  declaration  of  her  own  setting  forth  the  claims  of  their  town  to 
citizens,  and  her  newly  projected  rail-  the  trade  of  Memphis  and  the  vicinity, 
roads,  running  panillel  with  the  Missis-  and  pointing  out  the  advanta^  of  ship- 
sippi,  show  their  own  opinion  on  this  ping  cot^n  to  Baltimore,  Pmladelphia 
Question.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  ana  New- York,  by  river  and  rail-road 
tnat  in  the  competition  with  New-Or-  via  Louisville.  The  distance  via  Balti- 
leans  we  enjoy  a  vast  superiority  in  our  more  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  that 
position  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  route,  is  1729  miles;  and  from  Mem- 
£reat  bulk  of  the  produce  that  descends  phis  to  Charleston,  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rail-road,  will  be  700  miles." 
seeks  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  cot-  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
ton  that  leaves  Memphis,  for  example,  Ed^erton,  president  of  the  New-OrJeans 
and  is  destined  for  Manchester,  begins  ana  Ponicharirain  Radroad  Company  iot 
its  voyage  by  turning  in  the  direction  year  ending  3Qth  November,  1852 : 
opposite  to  its  natural  course.  Proceed- 
ing down  the  Mississippi  to  New-Or-  Of  tbe  tiikin  of  the  Ponuiuurtrain 
\^  it  makes  a  voyage  to  that  port  of  2S-„7^,<l!-o!:M8^  "" 

800  miles;   from  New-Orleans   around  AaMts araUabie  in  ia53 ♦45,77«  36 

the    Capes  of   Florida   to    Charleston,  Li«bmiie«  to  date,  tndodinf  wages.. ..    8»,4»i  ts 

i which  must  be  passed  on  the  way  to  Sarpius  or«Met« lo^i  07 

jiverpool.)  is  1,000  miles;  from  Charles-  Estimated  receipts  of  nii-rosd  tat  i853   110,000  00 

ton  to  Liverpool  is  3000  miles :  f«,m  ^^Xr^l.^Tj^ri?'^ '"'*'= 

Memphis  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  New-  flrom  let  December,  1840, 

Orieans,  5,400  miles.    From  Memphis  to  ^  !■*  D«€«niber,  IMO,  «•» 

Charleston  by  rail-road,  is  700  miles;  BiSIJu'toryewiiidiiif  abiii 

&om    Charleston  to    Liverpool,    3,000      Novembtr,  lui ...  80,so7  05 
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Beeeiptaf^yeareiidiiig^aoui  and  to  the  southwestern  terminus  in 

BecSS!?^tti'SJ^«piiidiM  *''*'*'*  1854.    The  cars  are  already  running 

Increase  ibr  1853 110,000  00  58^  miles.    When  this  road  shall  reach 

*1S?'«;Sf'*?"***ir^o^,**  .i«n  «A  t^e  Tennessee  line  it  will  be  565  miles 

iogaotk  Nar«abT.ie53..  i.m  w  ^^^^  Memphis,  and  will  connect  with 

Making  toteiibrUie  year  ending  soth  No-  the  Tennessee  Road  to  Knoxville,  130 

E^SSS'^iV^pen.;; '**'"'  ^  "?iles  now  in  rapid  progress;  the  Geor- 

ibr  1853,  baaed  upon  the  gia  and  Tenuessee  Road,  towards  Chat- 

•jmeexpenaeaftwUiepaat  tanooga,  though  leaving  that   road  at 

A)dd  fer*«mtiBgeiici«i . *.'.'.'.  8,'ooo  00  Cleveland  in  order  to  make  a  more  di- 
05,000  00  rect  route  than  that  by  way  of  Dalton.* 

I^ing  a  •ofpm.aoui  No-  T^'^.V^^  is  now  in  operation   except 

vember,  16S3 00,351  07  26  miles,  next  to  KnoxviUe,  which  are 

«-»i*^  --   ..  *..w  .  AAA  w      ^^n^n^  under  contract.)    The  route  will  then  be 

Oapital  acock  oftheeorapany  5,000 shares 500,000  00    .^   w.;i^-    ^««-    #k-.    /^k„**«««^««    ««  i 
BiSaeed  by  porehaae.  .777..  855    "      25,500  00  ^0  miies    over   the    Chattanooga  and 

— Nashville  Road,  nearly  completed,  and 

Balance  atock  ft»r  dividenda. 4,745  shares  474,500  00  ^^n  over  the  Charleston  and  Memphis 

The    road   and   depo^  locomotives,   Road,  the  balance  of  the  distance,  now 
passenger  cars,  freighters  and  harbor^  ^<ler  construction  with  ample  means, 

SnrSow  in  tet.rate   order      The  ^k  *t!  ^K  Pp^^I.T^^  T^V^ 

J ,.  _„  J  .„u„„„,  .„j  „»!.»,  ,i«_«_j    With  the  road  of  beorgia  and  of  Kew- 

depote  and  wharves,  and  other  depend-  q  j  ^        ^    Completion  of  the 

!^Z^Lt\},r^Ch(T7<*'^r^  ^"^banla  and   Tenne8see%oad   lh,m 

485,   an  mcrease  of  $32,684  over  ^st  ^^       .  ^  ^,      f       LynchbJg,  it  is 
IZa,  Jtr^rLr^'^.  7:^^i.V*'^^  P^i^  to  make  a  roti  towan&  the 

tTuZ-^ZSiZT-  '^  ;^.^.j.  ™...u.  .^h,pu.„ai. 

inenaM  In  annual  leTenue $30,101  06       At  Lynchburg  the  rail-road  connects 

increaaed  Taioa  of  whole  concern   by  -vrith  a  canaL  of  dimensions  larger  than 

diaaiaotion  of  debt  and  8U>ck 191,406  40    xy,^  ^,.;^„ai  l?^;^  /»o««l   T»V^i/.K  U.^a  ♦/^ 

iBeraaMd  ▼aloe  of  properly,  other  than  w^®  original  hne  canal,  which  leads  to 

road  or  real  estate 20,896  09  tide-Water    at    Richmond.     It    is    140 

l^^conmmtiaa  of  road 78,900  00  ^^jies  long,  and  has  500  feet  of  lockage. 

1901,134  40  When  the  tide-water  connection  at 
Richmond  is  finished,  as  it  certainly 
We  learn  through  Mr.  Gamett^  the  will  be  in  the  year  1854,  boats  loaded  at 
engineer,  that  the  present  capital  of  the  Lynchburgmay  pass  to  the  shipping  at 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Bail-road  Com-  Norfolk.  There  is  now  a  rail-road  beinff 
pony  is  $3,000,000,  of  which  the  state  constructed  from  Lynchburg,  with 
takes  three-fifths,  and  only  $75,000  branches  to  Richmond,  and  Petersburg, 
are  wanted  to  complete  the  capital  being  122  miles  to  the  former,  and  126 
Hie  whole  cost  of  the  road  will  be  miies  to  the  latter.  From  Petersburg  to 
$4;500.000.  The  deficiency  is  to  be  Norfolk  a  rail-road  80  miles  long  is  char- 
raised  by  the  issue  of  6  per  cent,  ooupon  tered.  Petersburg  is  connected  with 
bonds,  redeemable  in  20  years,  on  the  Citjr  Pointy  her  present  shipping  port  for 
mortga^  of  the  road.  One  million  of  foreign  vessels,  by  a  rail-road  nme  miles 
dollars,  it  is  thought^  will  be  loaned  by   in  length. 

the  state  towards  the  purchase  of  iron.  Our  neighbor  of  the  Bulletin  is  au-. 
Whole  length  of  road  204  miles.  All  thority  for  the  following,  and  has  based 
the  heavy  work  b  finished — ^the  grading  his  statement  upon  those  of  Mr.  B.  H. 
of  the  first  72  miles  and^four-fifths  of  the  PsLvne,  agent  of  the  Opdousas  Road, 
next  63  miles.  In  a  few  months  the  en-  The  foUowing  parishes  have  voted  the 
tire  bed  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  following  sums  to  aid  in  the  work:— 
superstructure  as  far  as  Wytheville,  135  Natchitoches,  $250,000;  St  Landry, 
mue8fit)m  L3rnchburg,  and  if  the  iron  $116,000;  Lafayette,  $36,000;  St.  Mar- 
be  ready  it  will  be  completed  in  1853,  tin,  $104,000;   Terrebonne,    $140,000; 
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Lafourche  Interior,  $100,000.  Total 
$746,000. 

The  following  parishes  are  eimected 
to  vote  the  following  sums,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  they  wifl:— St  Mary,  $157,- 
000;  Avoyelles,  (private,)  1^75,000;  De 
Soto,  $100,000 ;  Rapides,  $260,000.  To- 
tal,  $582,000.  Parish  of  Orieans.  fright 
bank,)  $75,000 ;  the  city  of  New-Orleans 
has  voted  $1.500,000 :.  private  subscrip- 
tions, after  aeducting  tax  subscription, 
$600,000.  Grand  total,  $3,503,000.  A 
little  over  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars  voted  and  subscribed  This, 
it  is  desired  to  increase  to  four  millions. 
It  is  proposed-  also,  to  increase  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  to  $5,000,000, 
and  application  will  be  made  to  the 
state  to  take  one-fifth,  or  one  million  of 
dollars.  Such  an  amount  will  enable 
the  directory  to  construct  the  main  trunk 
road  to  Logansport,  on  the  Sabine  river, 
a  distance  of  324  niiles,  and  to  build  the 
branch  to  the  Arkansas  line,  on  its  way 
to  St.  Louis. 

We  look  upon  the  building  of  this  road 
as  fiilly  as  necessary  to  the  city  as  the 
Northern  road.  It  will  pass  tKrough  a 
country  of  unrivaled  natural  advantages, 
and  will  open  and  foster  a  trade,  the 
rastness  ana  value  of  which,  to  this  city, 
cannot  now  be  calculated.  We  hail  the 
progress  made  with  unaffected  gratifica- 
Uon,  and  say,  with  all  our  hearty  push  on 
the  good  work,  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced and  under  way. 

We  observed  in  our  last  number  that 
the  construction  of  the  Manchester  and 
Wilmington  Bail-road  would  lead  to 
countervailing  movements  upon  the  part 
of  Charleston.  In  the  construction  of 
the  Northeastern  Road  that  city  should 
be  actively  employed.  Its  line  would 
be  from  a  point  on  the  South  Carolina 
Rail-road,  near  Charleston,  crossing  the 
Santee  river  near  Maltessee  Lake,  ap- 
proaching within  a  mile  of  Kincstree, 
thence  to  a  terminus  on  the  Manchester 
Road,  two  miles  from  James'  Station. 
Length  of  road  103  miles;  estimated 
cost  $1,240,337.  The  following  is  the 
aifmment  for  the  road : 

The  importance  of  the  Northeastern 
Rail-road  \o  Charleston,  demands  prompt 
action.  At  every  point  she  is  threatened 
witti  diversion  of  her  trade  and  travel, 
which,  unless  counteracted  by  this,  the 
only  means  within  her  power,  must 
prove  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The 
Wilmington  and  Manchester  Road  will 


soon  be  comj^eted,  when  the  boat  line 
to  Wilmington  will  be  discontinued.  Hie 
Metropolian  mail  will  then  be  transfer- 
red to  the  Wilminffton  and  Manchester 
Road,  pass  from  Wumington  via  Branch^ 
ville  to  Augusta ;  leaving  Charleston  oat 
of  the  great  national  man  route,  and  car- 
rying with  it  the  valuable  and  inseparable 
attendantr— the  travel.  From  that  mo- 
ment Charleston  ceases  to  be  the  tho- 
rouf  hftire  between  the  North  and  Sooth, 
and  becomes  a  mere  way-mail  station. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  refer  to  ^e 
road  from  Pensaeola  to  Brunswick,  in 
Georgia — a  work  which  has  suddenly 
risen  to  our  view,  and  it  is  destined  to 
control  the  whole  soothem  seaboard 
travel,  the  course  of  which  being  through 
Savannah,  will  pass  thence,  by  the  rail- 
road to  Augusta,  (now  nearly  completed,) 
where  the  traveler  will  meet  the  con- 
tinuous  line  of  rail-road,  via  Branchville 
to  Wilmington — Cleaving  Charleston  en- 
tirely out  of  his  route.  But- 1  proceed  to 
considerations  of  a  more  direct  and  im- 
mediate concern.  The  Cheraw  and 
Darlington  Road,  which  is  designed  to 
connect  Cheraw  and  its  tributaries  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  with  the  sea- 
board, will  very  soon  be  conmienced, 
having  its  terminus  at  the  Dariinston 
depot^  on  the  Wilmington  and  Manches- 
ter Road — the  distance  from  which  to 
Wilmington  is  110  miles,  with  grades  of 
fifteen  feet  and  less  to  the  mile.  While 
from  ihe  same  point  to  Charleston,  via 
the  Camdeii,  Columbia  and  Hamburg 
Road,  is  165  miles,  with  some  grades  as 
high  as  30  feet.  It  follows  then,  obvi- 
ously, that  the  trade  of  the  Pee  Dee  sec- 
tion of  the  state  must  be  lost  to  Charles- 
ton; for  it  could  not  bear  the  charges 
and  delays  of  this  circuitous  transporta- 
tion. That  40,000  bales  of  cotton,  at 
least,  and  everything  else  that  the  ooun- 
try  may  produce,  will  go  to  Wilmington, 
while,  for  the  same  reason,  the  conmara- 
tive  cheapness  of  transportation^  vVil- 
mington  will  furnish  all  their  supplies.  To 
the  argument  that  the  bar  off  tne  Cape 
Fear  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  ue 
advancement  of  Wilmington,  .and  that 
she  never  can  interfere  with  tne  trade  of 
Charleston,  we  reply — that  although 
large  vessels  cannot  enter  the  river,  the 
passage  is  perfectly  safe^  as  is  well 
known,  for  vessels  of  sufficient  burthen, 
to  make  her  a  formidable  rival  in  many 
branches  of  commerce. 
The  value  of  the  real  and  perscmal 
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eilaie  interested  in  its  oonstnictioD,  is 
estimated  at  ninety  miliums  of  dol- 
bn. 

The  ag^gate  population  at  210,400 
and  both  moreasing  rapidly. 

The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  pro- 
duced, is  78,000. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  naval  stores 
may  fairly  be  estimated  at  100,000. 

In  the  last  annual  message  of  Got. 
Manning,  we  have  these  H^ral  riews 
upon  the  Intemal  ImproveTnerU  System  of 
Simih  Oarolma  : 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  jrou 
that  the  rail-roads  of  our  state  are  rapidly 
progressing.  The  Columbia  and  Uhar- 
tstte  Kail-road,  and  the  King's  Mountain 
Road,  are  completed.  Although  heavy 
dams^es  were  sustained  by  the  Green- 
ville Rail-road  from  the  late  freshet,  they 
will  soon  be  repaired,  and^  under  the 
energetiG  management  of  its  president 
and  mreotors,  wifi  ere  long  be  completed. 
The  Manchester  road  is  also  progressing 
rapidly.  Already  do  we  see  the  potent 
erocts  of  these  roads  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  state,  and  springing 
into  life  the  energies  of  the  people.  The 
mosperity  which  follows  in  their  track 
IS  no  longer  problematical.  Living  wit- 
nesses of  it  are  all  around  us.  Yet  this 
grand  system,  which  is  to  bring  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  us.  and  energize  into 
action  resources  which  were  heretofore 
dormant)  has  just  begun.  If  we  would 
realize  their  full  enects,  they  must  be 
extended,  until  the  rich  commerce  of  the 
mighty  valleys  of  the  West  is  poured 
into  Charleston.  This  can  easily  be 
efiected  by  pursuing  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened policy  towards  them — a  policy 
worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  golden  opportunity  to  command  this 
trade  is  within  our  reach.  Charters  have 
been  granted  by  the  several  states 
through  which  it  will  pass  for  the  Blue 
Ridge  Road,  which  is.  to  cross  the  Rabun 
Crap,  and  extend  through  Clayton  and 
Franklin  to  Calhoun,  where  it  will  inter- 
sect the  Knoxville  and  Dalton  road. 
Tlutragh  Knoxville  a  communication 
will  be  opened  with  Cinciimati,  (as  a 
charter  has  been  granted  by  Tennessee 
for  a  road  to  the  Kentucky  line,  and  a 
company  is  formed  in  Kentucky  to  carry 
it  on  to  Cincinnati.)  A  road  is  now  in 
progress  to  connect  Calhoun  with  Chatta- 
nooga. From  Chattanooga  to  Memphis, 
a  rcHud  has  already  been  built,  ana  the 


Chattanooga  road  connects  it  with  Nash- 
ville. A  road  is  also  about  to  be  made 
between  Nashville  and  Cairo.  Thus  3rou 
will  perceive,  that  if  the  Blue  Ridge 
Road  IS  built,  commencing  at  Anderson 
Court  House  and  extending  to  Calhoun, 
Charleston  will  be  connected  by  a  sys- 
tem of  roads,  not  only  with  Cincinnati, 
but  with  Memphis  and  Cairo^  two  im- 
portant points  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal 
to  the  entire  breadth  of  Tennessee^  and 
nearly  one-third  of  Kentucky.  All  the 
immense  trade  which  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  bring  to  this  important 
pointy  together  with  Qiat  of  the  fertile 
regions  through  which  these  roads  and 
their  numerous  feeders  pass,  must  find  its 
outlet  through  Charleston.  At  a  single 
glance  you  must  perceive  the  magnifi- 
cent prospect  it  presents.  It  would  be  a 
suicidal  policy  in  our  state  not  to  secure 
this  gigantic  commerce,  now  that  it  is 
withm  its  reach.  But*  to  secure  it,  the 
legislature  must  subscribe  liberally.  So 
great  are  the  advantages  it  presents,  so 
great  the  prosperity  it  will  bring,  the 
state  could  well  afford  alone  to  build 
this  only  link  which  is  now  wanting  in 
this  inighty  chain.  But  there  is  no  call 
for  this.  Charleston.  I  am  informed,  will 
subscribe  half  a  million,  and  even  more, 
if  necessary.  Enough  nas  already  been 
subscribed  in  North  Caroling  to  secure 
the  charter  of  that  state,  and  Tennessee, 
by  her  general  system  of  liberality  to 
her  roads,  gives  $8,000  per  mile.  As 
deeply  interested  as  all  these  states  are 
in  tnis  grand  scheme,  none  are  so  deeply 
so  as  South  Carolina.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  you  subscribe  a  million  dollars 
to  this  road,  or  even  more,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  it.  Even  if  the  stock 
never  paid  a  dollar  of  interest,  it  would 
be  a  judicious  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature.^' 

The  subject  of  a  rail-road  from  Eouston 
to  Avsiinj  m  TexaSj  is  receiving  much 
attention.  The  distance  is  53  miles ;  and 
the  committee,  in  their  report^  propose  to 
raise  the  capital  as  follows : 

^^Thev  believe  that  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  can  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription in  Houston  imd  parts  of  the 
country  interested,  payable  in  instal- 
ments, within  twelve  months  after  the 
1st  of  January  next.  But  suppose  in- 
dividual subscriptions  should  not  exceed 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  they  pro- 
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poM  that  the  city  of  Hooaton  subscribe  bnilt,  too,  though  not  in  as  shwt  a  time 
to  two  hundred  thousand  doUan  of  the  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  whether  Con> 
stock  and  issue  her  bonds  for  the  amount^  gress  gives  a  foot  of  land  or  not 
wyable  in  fifteen  years,  with  interest  at  in  referring  to  the  projected  nuT-rood 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annnm,  pay-  fi-om  Port  Gtlion  to  Grand  Gulf,  the  Port 
able  serm-annnaUy  at  the  city  of  I^ew-  -feawn  SeraU  says : 
York.    That  the  city  council  provide  in       «,  .-c  j  »   «  j  ^i.  »  .1.    r  n 

advance  f.,r  the  payiient  of  tfieinteiest  ^e  are  gwUfied  to  find  that  the  Ml 
and  the  final  redemption  of  the  princi-  *^"°*  f  "ock  w,U  «x,n  be  subscribed, 
pal,  thus :- Pledge  t^lve  thousand  dol-  »f^..**'  ^\7^^  confidence  to  the  com- 
SaSiperannumolthe  wharfage  revenue,  t^*^  of  this  work  by  the  next  crop, 
(now  exceeding  that  sum,  a^d  annually  ^any  of  the  larwr  subscribers  have  not 
ibsorbed  in  the  construction  and  repair  y^*  come  forward  but  they  are  of  those 
of  the  city's  turnpike,  on  the  route  ofUe  ^^  """  ^  ',!l  ,  uT*"'!.  ^  ***'"?."»*«"- 
proposed  rail.roa5;an^d  which  wiU  cease  «*.«««««  to  be  felt  bv  all  persons  m  om 
wh^  this  woiTls  commenced,!  to  be  «<"n«ty,  "d  we  fina  a  growmg  spmt 
set  apart  and  remitted  on  Ist  /anuaiy  f""""?  ^  ^^  "^T"  "?»"  T<2"'.*** 
and  iVt  July,  to  meet  the  interest;  let  it  "I'est-they  are  commg  forward  freely, 
also  providii  that  the  dividends  on  the  a«d  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  announce 
stock  be  annually  invested  as  a  smking  *^  *f,  """""J*  ^""y  8nffic»«nt  to  com- 
fund  in  good  stati  or  government  stock?  Eif<«,  **»«  work  has  been  subscnbed. 
and  acc^ulate  for  the  redemption  of  the  VZ  ^n^  "T?*  "^  **^°  **?'*^  '"*** 
principal,  and  further  authorize  the  rail-  P°f*  ^"'«"»  }^^  7*^  "^T*  "^^ 
ioad  cmpany  to  negotiate  the  bonds  and  ^,^  ''!'*  P^  *"^»'  ^^  *^«. «?«««»» 
pledge  tfiem  to  tte  purchasers  as  an  "^  °"  business;  and  when  we  tell  our 
iddiQonal  security  for  the  redemption  »a^e«,that  our  cotton  buyers  purchase 
of  the  principal  and  interest  as  aW  <«>tton.f«>m  »  distance  of  seventy- five 
said.  With  sSch  a  basis,  these  bonds  nules  m  the  mtenpr,  it  will  afiord  them 
would  be  negotiable  in  New-Vork,  or  good  basB  for  forming  an  esUmate  of  the 

any  other  market  where  money  is  abun-  **t?°*  »'  «'!P*^  *«  ,^  »<^«*«d  *<•  T 
^gl^n  .    busmess;  and,  certainly,  may  we  rely 

The  Ouachita  Herald  says  that  the  a^  Y^  ?  ^^T;  «>n«de«ble  increase  of 
tion  of  the  RaU-road  ConventJOT,  which  Jj™**  °"™  *"  directions  and  sections  of 
assembled  in  this  city  on  Monday  last  f%  country.  Our  street*  are  crowded 
as  well  as  the  action  of  the  boird  of  •'"jy  "^  t**^  ."^^  ^  of  cotton, 
directors,  was  such  as  to  inspire  new  and  ample  means  m  the  slwpe  of  "ma- 
confidence  in  the  breast  of  every  one  tenal  aid,"  produce,  dry  goods,  and  eveiy- 
with  regard  to  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita,  """« **>  «"PP»y  *"  demands, 
and  Red  River  rail-road  enterprise.  The  .  It  b  proposed,  in  a  few  day^  to  oi^an- 
friends  of  the  road  have  gone  to  work  >ze  a  company  by  the  election  of  direc- 
in  earnest,  wiUi  a  fixed  determination  tors. 

never  to  cease  their  efibrts  until  the  l^e  report  of  the  Central  RaS-road  of 

road  is  built    They  have  now  effected  (Georgia  furnishes  the  fdlowing  statis- 

a  thorough  and  permanent  organization,  tics:—                              > 
by  the  electioa  of  competent  and  trust- 

worthy  officers     The  boa^f  directory  yZT^%:^J^iY^^!:!^SS£rSS!:li 

18  OOmpOfled  of  the  rery  best  men,  (we       the  Central  RaH-road  ^  Georgia. 

speak  for  eleven  of  them,  of  course,)  0^  ^hiouoh.-.  . way . 

ooald  possibly  have  been  selected  on  the  MoHh*          vp      !>•▼>  up          ixwb 

line  of  the  rood.    All  of  them  are  men  Dw^mbcr J^*  ••  ^**-  ••  i»400....  s,4S6 

possessed  of  good  sound  practical  sense  peb^SSy'::.'.'::  fSiwV.  mV.V.  \m.V,\  fJJo 

and  of  undoubted  moral  integrity .     Most  Mtrch 700....  609....  ],0S6....   i,88S 

of  them  are  men  of  wealth,  and  are  large  ^ Jg--  **}••••  {'Jg--   \™ 

stockholders.    With  such  men,  in  addi-  June'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.*.  573.'.'.'.*  607 !.'.'.'  ilsM.!!!   i'«a 

tion  to  the  efficient  agents  appointed  in  Jiiy '*SJ'"  £w**  '  ''^"•••-   *»** 

every  county,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  gJJSSJJbir' *//.*.  m\W.  m\\\\  \?rj\\\\  llsS 

money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  every  con-  October mo....  470....  9,8ts....  i,tM 

tingencv,  what  may  we  not  expect?  November aa>....  4fi....  1^....  1^ 

Why,  that  the  road  will  be  built — and  Toui... .8,680.... 6,747.. ..«,5J0....M,«i 
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Simtememt  <^tke  Nmniber  ^ Boies  q/*  Ctfttm  trans- 
morUdonthe  Central  Rail-road  o/Gtorg'     ' 
\9t  December,  1851,  to  l«e  December,  18 


Deeember f7,999.. 

Jtnaary S4,«M.- 

F«bniaiy «tt,49d.. 

March «4,«7-- 

Aprtl 15,881... 

lUy 7,805... 

JOM S.W8... 

Jiriy 8,644... 

AnfMC 1,815... 

September 3,805... 

October 17,«74... 

Norember 28,879... 

TVjtal 188^.. ..48,800.. ..331,810 


WAY. 

TOTAL. 
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.  1,110... 

16,440 

.     887... 
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..      188... 

8,886 

..       56... 
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..      137... 
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Remarking  upon  this,  the  Sayannah 
Republican  continues: — 

We  hare  but  just  entered  upon  the 
fruition  of  the  blessings  which  our  system 
of  rail-roads  have  produced.  In  the 
course  of  a  little  over  a  year  there  will 
be  added  to  the  present  miles  of  traveled 
rail-way  in  Georgia-  137  miles.  This 
addition  will  connect  Savannah  through 
the  locomotive  engine  with  Columbus, 
West  Point)  Americus,  Eatonton,  Wash- 
ington, and  Augusta,  in  addition  to  our 
pesent  connections.  The  crowning  work 
u  yet  to  came.  Let  the  southwestern  road 
be  extended  to  the  junction  of  the  Flint 
and  Chattahoochee,  and  let  the  Wilkes 
eoonty  road  be  extended  to  Savannah 
VOL.  XIT,  •  6 


River,  in  Elbert  county.  Then  the  sur- 
fece*  of  Georgia  will  present  a  grand 
cross  of  iron  way,  reaching  firom  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  state  to  Savan- 
nah, in  the  southeastern  divisions,  and 
from  Mount  Vernon,  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, to  Elbert  county,  in  the  northeastern 
division — ^Macon  being  the  central  point. 
How  much  money  will  it  require  to  do 
this  great  thing?  Not  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Under  the  new  administration  of  the 
Western  Rail-road  of  Georgia,  ranning 
into  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  net 
profits  have  run  up  in  ei^ht  months  to 
$1 41,533  59.  The  road  is  oeing  heavily 
ironed  with  T  rails,  and  only  fourteen 
miles  remain  to  be  re-ironed  in  thit 
manner.  New  warehouses,  depots,  etc., 
are  being  constructed  at  Atlanta,  Mari- 
etta, Chattanooga,  Kingston,  Calhoun, 
and  Daiton. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  are  pressing 
their  great  Central  Roadj  which  is  to  ex- 
tend from  Canton,  Miss.,  on  the  line  of 
the  New-Orleans  and  NashviUe  road  to 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  there  connecting 
with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road.  etc. 
The  length  of  road  in  Mississippi  will 
be  180  miles,  a  portion  of  which  will  be 
put  under  contract  in  April  or  May; 
and  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollart 
have  been  subscribed  in  Mississippi  to 
the  work.  The  road  runs  through  or 
near  some  of  the  richest  counties  in  the 
state:  Marshall,  Lafayette,  Yallabusha, 
Carroll,  Holmes,  Yazoo,  Madison,  Tip- 
pah, Pontotoc,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw, 
De  Soto,  Panola,  Sun  Flower,  Talla- 
hatchie,  Washington,  Issaquina,  Leakey 
and  Attala.  The  cost  per  mile  is  esti- 
mated as  low  as  $12,500,  total  $2,250,000. 

On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  road 
from  Savannah  to  Pensacoloy  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, of  the  former  city,  has  prepared  an 
interesting  paper : 

TTie  route  from  New- York  to  New- 
Orleans  or  California,  through  Savannah, 
has  striking  advantages  over  any  other 
line,  by  sea  or  land,  in  time  or  distance. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will 
exhibit  a  comparison  of  these  routes : 

1.— IN  TIMB,  BT  SAVANNAH  : 

From  New- York  to  SaTannBli 59  hom 

Sarmnnah  to  Pensacola n     ** 

Peniacola  to  Tehuantepec 79      ** 

Crossing  the  Isthmus 0      ** 

Isthmus  to  San  Francisco 109     *^ 

Equal  to  fbnrteen  days m 
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l^ni  DiiTAiioi  or  MiLBt : 

New-Toric  to  SftTinnmh 060  mllM 

8«rannab  to  PenMeola    390      ^ 

PenMcoU  to  Tehutnt«pee 000     ** 

CTOMlng  the  I«tbmns 130     " 

Ifltiumia  to  San  Franetoeo 1,300 

The  route  by  oea,  doubling  Cape 
Florida,  presents  the  following  table : 

].— IN  DttTAHCB  OB  OBOOEAPHICAL  Mll^BI. 

Firom  New- York  to  Tetuuntepee S,300  milM- 

lachmua    130     " 

IflUimiutoSuiFnoelaco MOO     « 

4^730     " 

«.— IW  TIMB. 

From  New-Yort  to  Tehoantepee 19S  hours. 

lattamua 0     ** 

latlimua  to  San  Franeiaeo lOS     ** 

390     " 

This  comparison  of  the  two  routes 
by  Savannah  and  Cape  Florida,  shows 
41  difference  in  favor  of /the  former  in 
time,  of  53  hours,  or  2i  days;  in  dis- 
tiuice,  of  390  miles. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  Savannah 
and  Peusacola  route  are  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  a  line  from  New- York  to 
New-Orleans. 

DltTANCB. 

New- York  to  New-Orleans,  by  sea 1,700  miles. 

New- York    to    New-Orleans,   by  Sa- 
▼annah 1,170     " 


New-York  to  Sarannak 551io«r«. 

SaTannab  to  Pensacola IS     '* 

Pensaeola  to  New-Oriaaas IS     ** 


From  New-York  to  New  Orleans,  by 


79 


Dulerenoe  . 
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BMterenee  , 


MO 


-PopMteMon.- 


Tote)  PopdA. 


tutniessie.     wkitM 

Davidson  eo..  S3,858 16,093 38.881.... 

Williamson..  14,307 19,934 97.001... 

Ifaary 10,700 19,700 90,490... 

Lawrence...      8,136 1,185 0,890... 

QUes* 10,510 0,430 95,949... 


It  would  be  temerity  to    limit  the 

gjwer  of  science  and  mechanic  art. 
ul^  at  this  day,  the  utmost  capacity  of 
steamships  is  three  hundred  miles  a 
day.  Hence  the  voyage  from  New- 
York  cannot  be  made  less  than  six, 
and  generally  in  seven  days. 

So  stands,  for  this  generation,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Pensaeola  route.  The 
future  has  possibilities  for  another  race 
of  men.  Savannah,  Columbus,  Vicks- 
burg,  Paso  del  Norte  and  San  Die^ 
may  be  their  line  of  march.  St  Louis^ 
Independence,  Utah  and  San  Francisco, 
may  DC  their  central  road.  And,  finally, 
on  the  parallel  of  "54^  40'  or  fight," 
they  may  reach  the  Pacific  by  a  line  of 
rail,  on  spheroids,  not  greatly  longer  than 
that  now  open  firom  Savannah  to  Nash- 
ville. 

From  the  address  of  the  Florence 
Rail-road  Convention,  we  learn  that 
the  valuation  of  property  and  amount  of 
nopnlation  on  that  part  of  the  Neiv- Or- 
leans caid  Nashville  BaiUToad  north  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  is  as  follows  (1850): 

t A99t999d  Yahu  of  Taxable  Propertw. » 

lV>talTualiU 
BmI  PmoMl  Property     WbmtL 

..19,831,337 04,907,459 $14,338,785....  109 

..  3,805.999 3^19,909 7,377,501....  54 

..  3,809,139 8,047,947 0,856,380. .. .119 

..      000,739 348,688 1,015,490....  43 

..  9,973,930 9,389,730 5,303,060....  139 


ALABAMA. 

Lauderdale...  11,097 0,075 19,179., 

FrankUnt....  11,399 8,911 17,010. 

Mtssissirpi. 

luwamba....  11,395 9,139 13,098. 

Monroe 9,417 11,755 91,179.. 

Oktibbeha...    4,309 4,809 9,171. 

Winston 5,178 9,778 7,950. 

Oboocaw 8,490 9,089 11,409 

AUala 7,578 3,491 10,999., 

Leake  3,989 1,551 0,583. 

liMlison 4,398 13,845 18,173. 

Sndsl 8,090 10,050 95,340. 


1,994,198 4,000,000....  89 

0,997,108 4,500,000....  98 


787,708 1,994,198 1,961,880....  10 

9,945,179 6,997,108 8,479,987....  13 

740,944 9,519,870 3,960,814....  IS 

090,997 1,547,000 9058,003....  ]8 

045301 1,074,953 9,390,054....  17 

598,700 1,055.049 9,953,755  ...  44 

890,453 875  978 1,971,091....  4 

9,907,9a 7,796,891 9,995  034  ...  If 

19,000,000....  8 


.990,997., 


Total 105;3S9 195,595. 

*  Giles  and  Lawrence  eonnttes  are  both  indoded 
kl  this  estimate;  becanae  it  is  inevitable  that 
whioherer  of  the  two  the  road  shall  not  pass 
Ihroogh,  it  most  and  will  be  accommodated  with  a 
branch  road  oat  of  the  capital  stock,  the  disunce 
ftom  L&wreneeborg  to  Pnlaaki  being  only  eighteen 


.99,999,519.. 


.87,956,«M. 


87,055,986.... 7» 


t  The  Talnes  of  taxable  property  of  Lauderdale 
aad  Franklin  are  not  taken  from  an  oflleial  rsport. 


bnt  the   amounts  afflzed  may  be  relied  upon  as 
accurate 

t  In  the  absence  of  the  precise  Tshiatlon  oT  tta 
taxable  property  of  Hinds,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
about  $19,000,000  at  least.  In  relation  to  the  abOTs 
table,  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  there  is  a  restdue  of 
at  least  oae-thinl  of  the  entire  property  of  smIi 
osanty  not  subject  to  taxation. 
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TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  TIBOINIA,  KARTLAND  AND  THE  WEST — RULES  FOR  THE  KANAGEMBirT  OF 
NEOROB8 — CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  TRINIDAD — GRASSES  FOR  THE  SOUTH — STRAWBER- 
RY CULTURE. 


Ik  volume  iii.  of  "  Industrial  Resources'^ 
will  be  foimd  full  statistics  of  the  To- 
bacco Trade  of  America  and  tiie  world. 
Those  for  Virginia,  Baltimore,  New- 
Orleans  and  New-York  are  now  given  in 
detail  which  will  complete  the  subject 
in  erery  respect  We  are  indebtedf  for 
them  to  a  report  to  the  Virginia  State 
Agricultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Mordecai. 

visoiinA. 


*— Fowkfu  EzporL— > 
lHpMto4.    LeaTaod  mm!  ■hipped        Stock 

Tom.        HlMk.        ttript.        Stoim.    eaMtwb*  latOet. 

1841... 5«,14«... 34,445... 6,074.... 22,010  ...  8,719 
1842. . .  S2,1M. .  .32,705. .  .3.245 ....  18,120  . .  .11,100 
1643... 66,788... 36,236... 2,000....  18,860  ..  13,420 
1844  .  .4.%883.  .20,490. .  .2,087. . . .24,449  . .  14,363 
1645. .  .51,128. .  .17,471. .  .2,182. . .  .24.890  . .  .21,873 
Itltf . .  .42,079. .  .21,200. .  .3,220  . . .24,537  ...  19,110 
1847. .  .51,726. . .  16,560. .  .5,488. . .  .36,149*  . . .  18,127 
IMS. .  .36,725. . .  13,256. .  .4,030. . .  .24,954  . . .  15,979 
1849. .  .44  904. . .  19,643. .  .3,430. . .  .27,720  . . .  11,500 
1850. .  .41,950. . .  10,560. .  .4,501 . . .  .28.276  . . .  14,450 
18»1...  32,598...  3,953...  3,850...  28,953  ...14,353 
185-2. .  .51,806. . .  13,771 . .  .5,019. . .  .38,853   . .  .13,535 

The  proportions  inspected  at  the  sev- 
eral markets  for  the  last  four  years  are 
as  follows : 

Ittt.  1850.  1851.  185). 

Rlekmond  ....18,803....  17,086....  15,078...  34,119 
PMerabargh. . .  9,085....  9,521....  7,220....  10.480 
Ljmchburgh... 10,405....  7,968...  5,8 10....  10.700 
FamiTiUe  ....  3,163. . . .  3,413. . . .  1,425  . . .  2,255 
UterkiviUe....  2,908....  3,570...  2,141....  4,001 
AUoiher..     507....     392  ...      324....      242 

44,904       41,950       32,596       91,800 

The  foreign  export  was  thus  distribu- 
ted in  same  years : 

ISM.  1860.        1861.  isn* 

Great  BriUiD  . .  0,067....  4,992...  1,908....  5,416 

Do  for  orders..      551,...    —     ....   — — 

Flraoce 3,267  ...  1,682....    850....  3,558 

Belfimn 1,478...  —  ....    —  ....  480 

HoUand 663....  1,377....    -  ....  1,025 

Bremen 1,045  ..  703...    314...  1,432 

Ilsly.Ae. 2,972....  1,816....    861....  1,910 

19,643  ...10,570. ...3,953. ...13,771 

The  export  of  1851  is  the  smallest  on 
record.  The  average  export  from  1840 
to  1849,  was  24,000  hhds.,  and  in  former 
years  it  was  much  larger;  but  it  is  now 

*  This  exeess  cannot  be  In  the  quantity  manufhe- 
tnvd.  It  mar  partly  arise  fttnA  ehipments  ooaat> 
wise,  for  re-shipment  to  Borope,  and  parUy  flrom 
•rtors  tn  stocks,  but  is  otherwise  miaccoonuhle. 


substituted  by  westem  tobacca  while 
the  mat  mass  of  the  crop  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  is  manufactured  at 
home. 

The  inspections  of  Virginia  embrace 
the  crop  of  North  CaroUna,  which  is 
nearly  all  brought  to  our  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  inspect-ed, 
there  is  probably  equal  to  7,000  or  8,000 
hhds.  manufactured  from  loose  tobacco. 
Of  this  a  lar^e  quantity  is  brought  to  our 
markets  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  35^000  to  40,000  boxes,  made  chiefly 
from  uninspected  tobacco,  are  sent  from 
the  Roanoke  country  to  Petersburg  for 
shipment  to  northern  markets,  besides  a 
large  number  of  boxes  sent  from  the 
same  quailer  by  wagons  to  the  southern 
and  westem  interior,  to  supply  retail 
dealers. 

BALTIMOBB  INSPBCTIOITS. 

Tevt.       IfMyland.  Ohio.  AcT^'  Totel. 

1847 84,580 15,219 772 50,571 

1848 23,400  9,702 703 33,900 

1840 30,669 13,664 1,948 45,601 

1850 27,085 13,965 783 41,833 

1851.   ...25,013 16,798 931 42,742 


Averace .  28,171 13.869 . 


.42,930 


BXPOBTS  OF  TOBACCO  FBOM  BALTIMOBB. 


Rott«r- 
Tmhi.    BranMD.  dun.  dun.         FniiM.       other. 

1847  ..22,967....  7,819....  11,888.... 9,413.... 1,895 
1848..  12,787....  7.910...  3,103.... 4,959....  181 
1849  ..18,821.... 13,783....  8,725...  9,562....  1,033 
1850..  15,864....  7,814....  5,973.... 6,177...  6,540 
1851  ..12,654....  9,694....  4,154.... 2,327.... 5,29t 

▲v*rge.l6,018....  9^404....  6,666.... 0,857... '!2if78 


The  Maryland  hogsheads  are  much 
lighter  than  those  of  Virginia  or  western, 
weighing  600  to  900  against  1,100  to 
1,400. 

It  will  be  seen  by  accompanving  state- 
ments, that  the  great  mass  of  the  tobacco 
crops  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  is 
now  manufactured  at  home,  and  from 
present  indications  nearly  the  whole  will 
De  thus  absorbed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  as  the  consumption  of  chewing 
tobacco  increases  with  the  increase  St 
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population  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  an  annually  increasing  denied 
for  it  in  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  Australia  and  elsewhere. — 
Practice  makes  our  manufacturers  per- 
fect in  the  preparation  of  it^  which  is  no 
simple  operation.  An  immense  quantity 
of  licorice  is  used  in  the  manufacture, 
and  no  small  quantity  of  l6af-sugar, 
spices  and  essences.  The  several  pro- 
cesses require  a  variety  of  machines  and 
considerable  manipulation.    The  prices 


paid  by  the  manufacturers  for  peculiar 
qualities  of  tobacco  far  exceed  those 
obtained  for  the  article  in  any  other 
market.  While  an  exporter  cannot  afford 
to  pay  more  than  6  to  10  cents  per  pound 
for  good  to  fine  lea^  a  manufacturer  will 
pay  15.  20,  25  and  even  30  to  50  cents 
for  sucn  as  best  suits  his  purpose,  but  the 
great  mass  of  "  twists''  and  "  lumps"  is 
made  from  the  cheaper  and  medium 
sorts. 


lllW-O&LBAirs  BECBIPT8  AJTD  BXP0BT8. 


Ymn,  BsMipti.  O.Britetn  FnmM.  N.Eoiopt.  8.  Enope.  CflMtwiM.  To«itl. 

1843 W,50fl 27,437 11,645 21,«18 7,536 21,655 89,8B1 

1844.' 8?435 22,523 11,104 20,175 14,349 13,096 81,949 

1845 71,493  12,563 9,013 19,051 11,029 17,033 68,679 

1846  72,896 24,505 4,288 18,301 12,516 7,435 62,045 

1847  55588 9,695 3,497 8,018 17,849 11317 50,376 

1848*'*   '..55.882 19,867 4,954 10,475 12,079 12,989 60.364 

1849 52,335 14,017 10,640 7,039 10,347 10,853 52,896 

1850  ..        60304     16,820 2,056 12,725 11,975 14,379 57,955 

1851  *...'..!64  030 13,223 4,182 9,393 13,859 13,844 54,501 

1658 89  695 14,023 13,948 26,814 21,731 17,199 93,715 


The  following  table  of  the  receiots  of 
Virginia  manuSictured  tobacco  in  New- 
Yore  and  other  places,  will  show  the 
freat  extent  and  rapid  increase  of  the 
usiness : 

T«m.               K«w.Yotk.  Britimon. 

1843,  61,676 ptckagei.  ....  — 

1844, 97,536       "  ....  - 

1845, 105,682       "  ...  — 

1846, 112,118       "  ....  — 

1847, 138.051        "  ....  — 

1848, 113,336       "  ....  54,000  pkg«. 

1849, 117,594       "  .  ..  46,000      ** 

1850, 162,341        "  ....  50,000     " 

1851, 163,210       *♦  ...  51,000     " 

Philadelphia  and  Bocton  not  ascertained. 

Perhaps  a  portion  of  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  packages  may  be  owing 
to  their  diminisned  »ize. 

Shipments  are  also  made  to  various 
other  ports,  forei^  and  domestic.  The 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  em- 
brace some  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
JB^chmond,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  &c., 
and  employ  several  thousand  hands — 
free  blacks  and  slaves,  generally  at  high 

The  inspection  laws  of  Virginia,  based 
on  old  colonial  statutes,  abound  in  ab- 
surdities, and  those  relating  to  tobacco, 
covering  several  pages  of  the  code, 
might  be  advantageously  condensed  in 
a  few  simple  requirements. 

Although  the  purchaser  buys  by  the 
samj^le,  on  his  own  judgment,  the  law 
requires  the  inspector  to  qusdifv  the 
tobacco^  as  ^^ passed'^  "re/used,"  ^Hoo 
high^^^  and  so  to  mark  it  in  conspicuous 


letters  on  the  cask  in /owr  places.  The 
purchaser  pays  no  attention  to  this,  but 
frequently  pays  more  for  "  refused"  than 
for  "passed,"  and  the  term  "too  high," 
which  is  not  understood  elsewhere,  may 
frenuently  apply  rather  to  the  price  than 
to  tne  quality. 

All  that  is  now  necessary  is  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  required  to  receive 
and  book,  to  sample,  to  throw  oft  wet  or 
damaged  tobacco,  to  cooper  up,  weigh, 
issue  a  receipt  specifying  mark^  number 
and  weight,  and  to  deliver  on  demand. 

But  among  the  trise  provisions  of  our 
inspection  law,  is  one  that  requires  the 
word  "^  Westem^^  to  be  marked  on  casks 
brought  from  that  region.  This  is  in- 
tended as  a  stigma,  that  it  may  not  be 
mistaken  for  and  degrade  Virginia  to- 
bacco. We  are  constantly  talking  about 
extending  canals  and  rail-roads  to  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  in  advance  we 
pass  a  law  to  stigmatize  the  commodity 
whioh  we  wish  to  attract  to  our  market. 

Jealousy  of  merchants,  so  lon^  cha- 
racteristic of  Virginians,  and  an  mordi- 
nate  disposition  to  favor  and  protect  the 
planter,  nave  influenced  the  legislation 
of  this  stat«  at  all  times.  The  act  im- 
posing taxes  for  1852-^3,  may  be  referred 
to  in  Ulustration. 

The  following  rules  for  the  instruction 
of  overseers,  and  the  Mancigement  of 
Negroes,  are  by  Mr.  St  Geo.  Cocke, 
one  of  tne  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent 
planters  of  the  Old  Dominion.     I^iey 


Management  of  Negroes — Police. 


irr 


are  worthy  the  note  of  planters  every- 
where: 

PLANTATION   MANAGEMENT.*— POLIOS. 

l8t  It  is  strictly  required  of  the 
manager  that  he  rise  at  the  dawn  of  day 
every  morning ;  that  he  blow  a  horn  for 
the  assembling  of  the  hands  ;  require^U 
hands  to  repair  to  a  certain  and  fixed 
place  in  ten  minutes  after  the  blowing 
ci  the  horn,  and  there  himself  see  that 
all  are  present^  or  notice  absentees ; 
after  which  the  hands  will  receive  their 
orders  and  be  started  to  their  work  under 
charge  of  the  foreman.  The  stable  will 
generally  be  the  most  convenient  place 
for  the  assembling  of  all  hands  after 
morning  calL 

2nd.  All  sick  negroes  will  be  required 
to  repcHt  to  the  manager  at  morning  call, 
either  in  person,  if  able  to  do  so,  or 
through  others,  when  themselves  con- 
fined to  the  house. 

3rd.  Immediately  after  morning  call, 
the  manager  will  himself  repair  to  the 
stable,  together  with  the  ploughmen, 
and  see  to  the  proper  feeding,  cleaning, 
and  gearing  of  the  horses.  •  He  will  also 
see  to  the  proper  feeding  and  care  of  the 
stock  at  the  farm-yard. 

4tlL  As  soon  as  the  horses  and  stock 
have  been  fed  and  otherwise  attended 
to,  the  manager  will  take  his  breakfast : 
and  immediately  after,  he  will  visit  and 
prescribe  for  the  sick,  and  then  repair  to 
the  fields  to  look  after  the  hands  ;  and  he 
will  remain  with  them  as  constantly  as 
possible  during  every  day. 

5th.  The  sick  should  be  visited  not 
only  every  morning  inmiediately  after 
breakfast)  but  at  such  other  times  of  the 
day  and  ni^ht  as  cases  may  require. 
Suitable  medicine,  diet,  and  other  treat- 
ment, be  prescribed,  to  be  administered 
by  the  nurse ;  or  in  more  critical  cases, 
the  physician  should  be  sent  for.  An 
intelligent  and  otherwise  suitable  woman 
will  be  appointed  as  a  nurse  upon  each 
plantation,  who  will  administer  medicine 
and  otherwise  attend  upon  the  sick. 

6th.  lliere  will  be  stated  hours  for  the 
negroes  to  breakfast  and  dine,  and 
those  hours  must  be  re^larly  observed. 
Breakfast  will  be  at  ei^ht  o'clock,  and 
dinner  at  one  o'clock,  fhere  will  be  a 
woman  to  cook  for  the  hands,  and  she 
must  be  required  to  serve  the  meals  re- 
gularly at  those  hours.  The  naanager 
will  frequently  inspect  the  meals  as  they 
are  brought  by  the  cook,  see  that  they 
have  been  properly  prepared,  and  that 


vegetables  be  at  all  times  served  with 
the  meat  and  bread. 

7th.  The  manager  will,  every  Sunday 
morning  after  breakfast,  visit  and  inspect 
every  quarter,  see  that  the  houses  and 
yards  are  kept  clean  and  in  order,  and 
that  the  families  are  dressed  in  clean 
clothes. 

8th.  Comfortable  and  ample  quarters 
will  be  provided  for  the  negroes.  Each 
family  will  have  a  separate  room  with 
fireplace,  to  be  furnished  with  beds,  bed- 
steads, and  iJlankets,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family ;  each  room  will,  also, 
be  furnished  with  a  table,  chairs,  or 
benches,  and  chest  for  the  clothes,  a  few 
tin  plates  and  cans,  a  small  iron  pot  for 
cooking,  &c. 

9th.  The  clothing  to  be  furnished  each 
year  will  be  as  follows : — 

To  each  man  and  boy,  1  woolen  coat> 
1  pair  do.  pants,  1  pair  do.  socks,  1  shirty 
1  pair  shoes,  1  wool  hat^  and  a  blanket 
every  second  year,  to  be  given  15th  No- 
vember. 1  shirt,  1  pair  cotton  pants,  1 
straw  hat,  1  pair  shoes,  to  be  given  Ist 
June. 

To  each  woman  and  girl,  1  woolen 
frock,  and  to  those  who  work  in  the  field 
1  woolen  cape^  1  cotton  shift,  1  pair 
stockings,  1  pair  shoes,  1  cotton  head 
handkerchief,  1  summer  suit  of  frock  and 
shift,  a  blanket  every  second  year,  and 
to  women  with  more  than  one  child,  2 
blankets  every  second  year. 

To  children  under  10  years  of  age,  1 
winter  and  summer  suit  each. 

1 0th.  Provisions  will  be  issued  weekly 
as  follows : — 

Field  Hands. — To  each  man,  three  and 
a  half  pounds  bacon,  and  one  and  a  half 
pecks  meal.  To  each  woman,  girl,  and 
boy,  two  and  a  half  pounds  bacon,  and 
one  peck  meal. 

In-Door  Hands. — ^To  each  man  and 
boy,  two  pounds  bacon,  and  one  peck 
corn  meal.  To  each  woman  and  girl, 
two  pounds  bacon^  and  one  peck  com 
meal.  To  each  child  over  two  years  suid 
under  ten  years,  one  pound  bacon,  and 
half  a  peck  of  corn  meal. 

To  tne  above  will  be  added  milk,  but* 
ter-milk,  and  molasses,  at  intervals,  and 
at  all  times  vegetables,  and  fresh  meal 
occasionally. 

11th.  As  much  of  the  clothing  must 
be  made  on  the  plantation  as  possible^ 
wool  and  cotton  snould  be  grown  in  suf* 
ficiei\t;  quantities  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  women  having  young  children  be 
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required  to  spin  and  weave  the  same, 
and  the  managers'  wives  will  be  expect- 
ed to  give  pamcular  attention  to  this  de- 
partment)  so  essential  to  economical  man- 
agement 

12th.  A  vegetable  or  kitchen  ^den 
will  be  estabushed  and  well  cultivated, 
so  that  there  may  be,  at  all  seasons^  an 
jtbuudance  of  wholesome  and  nutritious 
yegetables  for  the  negroes,  such  as  cab- 
bages, potatoes,  tumips,beets,  peas,beanfl^ 
pumpkms,  &c. 

13th.  A  horn  will  be  sounded  e very- 
night  at  nine  o'clock,  after  every  negro 
wul  be  required  to  be  at  his  quarters,  and 
to  retire  to  rest ;  and  that  this  rule  mav 
be  strictly  enforced,  the  manager  will 
frequently,  but  at  irregular  and  unex- 
pected hours  of  the  night,  visit  the  quar- 
ters and  see  that  all  are  present,  or  pun- 
ish absentees. 

14th.  Each  manager  will  do  well  to 
organize  in  his  neighborhood,  whenever 
practicable,  patrol  parties,  in  order  to  de- 
tect and  punish  irregularities  of  the  ne- 
groes, which  are  generally  committed  at 
night.  But  lest,  auy  patrol  party  visit 
his  plantation  without  apprising  him  of 
their  intention,  he  will  order  the  negroes 
to  report  to  bim  every  such  visit^  and  he 
will  promptly,  upon  receiving  such  re- 
port, join  the  patrol  party,  and  see  that 
they  strictly  conform  to  the  law  whilst 
on  his  plantation,  and  abstain  from  com- 
mitting any  abuse. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  am>ears  a  paper  upon  the  Cul- 
Uvation  of  Cotton  in  Trinidad,  in  which 
the  author,  whilst  he  admits  the  appro- 
priateness of  climate,  considers  the  pre- 
sent free  negro  population  of  the  island 
as  imtirely  unfit  for  any  profitable  indus- 
try, and  proposes  to  obtain  laborers  from 
Barbadoes  and  from  the  United  States. 
He  says : 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Walkinshaw's  ex- 
periment does  not  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  policy  and  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing cotton  growth  to  any  desired  ex- 
tent in  the  island.  From  Point  Galeota 
to  Point  Icacos,  that  is  to  say,  the  south- 
em  coast  of  this  island  (nineteen-twenti- 
eths  of  which  are,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment^ in  the  hands  of  the  crownj  presents 
a  cotton  field  of  seventy-five  miles,  along 
the  windings  of  the  coast,  in  lengtl^ 
varied  by  a  breadth  of  from  one  to  six 
miles — say  three  miles — of  the  finest 
ootton  land  in  the  known  world.  Through- 
out its  entire  breadth,  the  lands  ara  shel- 


tered from  the  northern  winds  by  oar 
southern  chain  of  mountains ;  and  on  the 
spot  already  exists  every  necessary  for 
building.  The  only  drawback  that  ex- 
ists to  its  occupation  would  be  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reaching  it  in  the  present  un- 
opened state  of  the  country ;  but  as  the 
attention  of  the  government  is  already 
seriously  directed  towards  making  a  road 
firom  San  Fernando  to  the  mission  of 
Savannah  Grande,  it  would  not  be  a  very 
gigantic  undertaking  to  connect  the  spot 
where  they  terminate  their  labors  with 
Moronga;  and  so  connected,  the  whole 
seaboard  would  then  be  "  come-at-able" 
with  ease.  Another  apparent,  but  not 
real,  disadvantage  of  this  locality  is,  that 
it  is  almost  destitute  of  population.  I 
say  this  is  not  really  a  disadvantage ;  be- 
cause if  sugar  is  still  to  continue  the  sta- 
ple of  this  colony,  it  would  be  impolitic 
to  trespass  on  the  present  laboring  popu- 
lation for  a  supply ;  in  fact^  the  planters 
want  twice  the  cjuantity  they  now  have. 
But  even  supposing  this  population  avail- 
able to  the  cotton  grower,  I  much  ques- 
tion the  policy  of  using  it.  Our  peasan- 
try is  decidedly  the  most  apathetic  and 
lazy  in  the  world,  and,  more  than  all, 
they  are  not  only  unskilled,  but  manifest 
a  decided  objection  to  the  proper  use  of 
agricultural  implements.  Hoe  husban- 
dry, and  hoe  hu.sbandry  alone,  is  their 
forte ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  although 
the  young  may  hereafter  be  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  implement  assistance^ 
you  virill  never  get  tne  adult  population 
to  adopt  it.  Now,  without  implemental 
husbandry,  to  grow  cotton  at  a  paying 
rate  anywhere  would  be  impossible,  sim- 
ply because  it  would  have  to  compete 
with  the  implementary  husbandry  of 
other  places — and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  result  of  such  a  competition:  and 
hence,  I  contend  that^  even  if  available, 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  employ  our  pre- 
sent population,  lazy  and  unskilled  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  where  nothing  but  energy 
and  intelligence  can  hope  for  success ; 
and  I  view  the  isolation  of  our  southern 
coast  as  an  advantage  to  any  cotton- 
growing  undertaking,  inasmuch  as  the 
population  brought  to  work  the  soil  would 
stand  less  chance  of  the  contaminating 
infiuence  of  our  most  inferior  peasantry. 
The  people  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  United  States  would  be  much  less 
adapted  for  such  a  cultivation  than  even 
our  own  population ;  but  a  finer  peasan- 
try, skilled  m  the  most  improved  agrioul- 
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toral  impleiQdzit^  than  \k»  odored  pq>- 
nlation  of  the  slave  states,  are  not  to  be 
liEmad :  and  alihoa^h  they  decidedly  re- 
fc^edl  to  go  to  Trinidad  as  the  serfs  ot  the 
sugar  planter^  they  were  ready  to  mi- 
^te,  to  a  considerable  number,  if  placed 
in  a  position  of  being  independent  of  the 
whim  and  caprice,  to  say  nothing  else, 
of  our  proprietors  and  their  managers. 

I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  their 
feelings  with  regard  to  a  migration  to 
Trinidad,  as  cottmi  growers,  and  am  well 
satisfied  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  with  them  to  move  in  large  num- 
bers—in fact,  I  had  several  propositions 
fmm  them  to  that  eiect;  and  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  at  Baltimore,  they  carried  a 
resolution,  requesting  me  to  act  as  their 
agent  here,  to  obtain  them  some  conces- 
sions from  the  colonial  govemment  to 
this  end;  and  I  think  that  a  compar- 
atively small  capital  would  annually 
eomnaand  an  immensely  increasing  pop- 
ulation, engaged  in  cotton  growth  in  this 
island. 

The  CvMivaiion  cf  Grasses  should 
receive  at  the  south  much  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  in  the  past.  The 
suf^rt  of  stock  from  the  crib  or  grana- 
iy,  IS  an  expensive  affair.  We  cannot 
expect  northern  grasses  to  thrive  among 
us,  but  should  adopt  those  of  southern 
iaiitudes.  Dr.  Withers,  of  Alabama, 
has  sent  us  a  paper  in  wnich  he  recom- 
mends the  Guinea  Grass  as  altogether 
adapted  to  our  wants : 

''It  is  true,  that  it  does  not  flourish  in 
perpetual  verdure  here,  as  it  does  in 
Jamaica,  but  it  grows  luxuriantly  for 
ei^ht  months  in  the  year — ^and  at  a  time 
when  almost  all  our  other  artificial  grass- 
es are  parched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Being  a  native  of  the  tropics,  it  rejoices 
in  the  genial  heat  of  the  summer's  sun< 
Springing  up  in  our  climate  with  the 
first  harbingers  of  spring,  it  bears  re- 
peated mowings  till  the  chilling  frosts 
of  the  fall.  jSi  is  known  to  all  of  us, 
we  had  on  the  7th  April  this  year  a  se- 
vere freeze,  which  destroyed  much  of 
our  com,  and  all  the  ootton  which  was 
then  growing.  The  Guinea  gras«  was 
at  that  time  high  enough  to  mow,  but 
it  was  killed  nearly  to  the  ground.  Sub- 
sequently, the  location  on  which  it  was 
grown  was  entirely  overflowed,  by  the 
onprecedentedly  high  freshet  at  so  late 
a  season  as  tfaie  first  of  May,  and  re- 
mained upwards  of  a  week  under  the 
water  from  the  river;  yet  it  has  already 


yielded  us  a  fine  crop  of  grass,  and  is 
now  very  nearly  reswiy  for  a  second 
mowing.  It  is  frequently  cut  five  or  six 
times  in  the  course  of  one  season,  and 
yields  a  large  crop  of  hay  each  time. 
During  the  last  season,  we  measured  a 
small  lot  in  which  it  was  growing,  as 
accurately  as  we  could  by  stepping  it 
ofi^  and  found  it  to  contain  1000  square 
yards,  which  is  a  little  over  one-fitth  of 
an  acre.  After  the  grass  which  was 
cut  ofi*  of  it  was  sufficiently  cured,  we 
shocked  it  till  it  was  dry  enough  to 
stack,  and  weighing  an  average  shock, 
we  found  that  the  jpiece  of  ground  had 
yielded  1,000  lbs.  of  hay;  which,  though 
not  entirely  cured,  was  sufficiently  so  to 
allow  of  Its  beinff  safely  stored  in  a 
house.  This  would  make  an  acre  yield 
nearly  6,000  lbs.  at  one  cutting.  This 
was  the  second  or  third  cutting ;  and  it 
yielded  four  crops,  but  none  as  neavy  as 
the  one  we  tried  the  experiment  with. 
The  soil  in  which  it  was  grown  was  a 
deep  sandy  loam,  highly  manured,  and 
origmallv  rich.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect 
any  land  to  yield  so  large  a  crop  of  any 
vegetable  product^  unkss  it  is  amply 
supplied  with  rich,  stimulating  manures. 

*'  The  method  of  propagating  it  is  br 
the  roots,  which  resemble  very  much 
the  cane  roots  of  the  country,  but  more 
nea/ly  the  calamus  root.  In  the  West 
Indies  they  propa^te  it  by  seed ;  but  in 
this  country,  as  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  the  seed  do  not  vegetate.  I  see 
in  some  of  the  books,  however,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  raised  from  seed,  but  that  is 
not  my  experience  with  it.  My  original 
stock  was  brought  from  Virginia,  by 
Gen.  J.  H.  Cocke,  and  consisted  of  about 
a  double  handful.  By  bedding  them  in 
a  rich  loam,  we  observed  roots  enough  in 
the  season  to  plant  about  an  acre  during 
the  next.  As  it  does  not  propagate  itseu 
by  seeds,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  taken 
up  and  scattered  by  the  birds  of  the  air, 
the  wheels  of  vehicles,  or  the  hoofs  of 
animals,  it  spreads  very  slowlj,  and  may 
be  entirely  eradicated  by  cultivating  Uie 
land;  or  more  efiectually  by  turning 
hogs  on  it  in  winter,  as  they  are  very 
fond  of  the  roots,  and  go  to  a  mat 
depth  to  obtain  them.  It  spreads,  how- 
ever, e^radually  into  the  adjoining  lands, 
and  should  not  be  planted  near  a  gar- 
den, or  any  place  into  which  hogs  can- 
not be  turncKi,  when  you  should  wish  to 
eradicate  it. 

''The  method  of  plantingas  to  lay  off 
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furrows  about  two  feet  apart^  and  drop 
a  piece  of  the  root  about  as  long  as  your 
finder,  at  Iwo  feet  distance  in  the  furrow. 
This  can  be  done  at  any  time  during 
the  winter,  and  it  must  be  covered  deep 
enough  to  "protect  it  from  the  cold.  A 
slight  workmg  in  the  spring  will  give  it 
the  start  of  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  it 
will  soon  root  out  every  thing  else.  The 
land  on  which  it  grows  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  manure  every  season ;  and 
when  you  perceive  the  grass  is  declining 
from  getting  too  thick,  or  by  exhausting 
the  land,  it  should  be  well  manured  and 
deeply  ploughed.  I  trench-ploughed 
mine  a  year  or  two  since,  with  evident 
advantage.  It  is  generally  recommend- 
ed to  cut  the  grass  for  soiling,  or  for  hay, 
when  it  is  about  two  feet  high.  It  is 
then  very  tender  and  succulent,  and 
stock  of  any  kind  will  leave  the  finest 
blade  fodder  to  eat  it." 

In  our  advertising  colunms  will  be 
found  a  card  from  the  editor  of  the  "  Soil 
of  the  South,"  olTering  to  supply  Straw- 
berry plants,  in  the  culture  of  which  he 
has  obtained  a  very  deserved  celebrity. 
We  recommend  his  method  below  to 
^e  attention  of  our  readers,  and  trust 
that  this  delightful  fruit  will  hereafter 
not  be  so  rare  among  us.  On  another 
occasion  we  shall  give  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
success  has  been  recognized  by  the 
horticultural  societies  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

"  The  secret  of  strawberry  culture  is, 
to  cultivate  for  fruity  and  nc^  for  vine  or 
blossom.  Much  depends  upon  the  lo- 
cality of  tbe  strawberry  bed.  No  tree 
or  plant  should  be  near  it ;  the  strawberry 
loves  shade,  but  not  a  shade  that  sucks 
its  very  life-blood  o\it.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  garden,  the  bank  of  some  little 
stream  of  water,  are  proper  localities, 
and,  where  it  is  possible,  select  new  land. 
As  to  the  soil,  our  beds  are  on  as  poor 
pine  land  as  gopher  or  salamander  ever 
built  into  pyramids,  and  we  believe  it 
is  pretty  generally  conceded  now,  within 
a  circle  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  that  we 
do  occasionally  have  a  strawberry.  We 
do  not  know  but  a  stiffer  land  may  suit 
ttiem  better — but  ours  does  well  enough, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  act  like  that 
foolish  healthy  man,  who  *  was  well, 
wished  to  be  better,  took  medicine  and 
died.'  The  strawberry  may  be  trans- 
planted any  time  from  September  until 
Maroh.   "the  plant^  properly  taken  up, 


is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  bears  trans- 
planting well. 

"  The  ground  designed  for  the  straw- 
berry bed  should  be  plowed  or  shaded 
as  deep  as  tools  can  well  make  it.  If 
the  soil  is  light  and  thin,  a  thick  coat  of 
swamp  muck,  or  partially  decomposed 
leaves,  with  leached  or  unleached  ashes, 
will  be  fine  to  turn  under.  After  the 
ground  is  pulverized  and  levelled,  marie 
it  ofi*  into  rows  two  feet  apart.  Now 
plant  eight  rows  of  Hovey  seedling  and 
one  of  the  early  scarlet^  two  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  so  continue  until  the  bed 
is  finished.  We  speak  particularly  of 
these  two  varieties,  as  we  should  con- 
sider it  labor  lost  to  cultivate  a  variety 
which  only  gives  fruit  three  or  four 
weeks  in  the  season.  And  we  have 
never  found  a  finer  fruit  in  point  of  size 
and  flavor,  than  the  Hovey,  and  none 
finer  flavored  than  the  early  scarlet 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  are 
put  into  the  ground  just  as  they  came 
out  of  it — that  is,  with  all  their  latterals 
spreading,  and  not  all  ^thered  together 
and  crammed  into  a  htUe  hole.  Now, 
if  the  object  be  to  get  a  large  number  of 
plants  for  another  year,  keep  them  well 
worked  with  the  hoe,  and  let  the  rtm- 
ners  take  root  The  whole  ground  will 
be  full  by  fall.  But  if  fruit  be  the  ob- 
ject^ cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  with  partially  decomposed  leaves 
or  straw — and  as  the  first  runners  begin 
to  show  themselves,  take  them  off*.  Care 
must  be  used  in  taking  ofi"  the  runners: 
they  should  be  cut^  and  not  pulled  o^ 
as  careless  servants  will  ruin  many 
plants.  When  the  vine  has  once  com- 
menced fruiting,  it  will  show  but  little 
disposition  to  run^  as  its  whole  effort  is 
to  make  the  fruit — particularly  if  the 
vine  is  not  over-stimulated.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  strawberry  bed  is  in  a 
moist^  cool  location — for  if  the  ground  is 
moist,  the  plants  want  water  to  set  the 
fruit,  and  to  swell  tKe  fruit  when  set.  It 
is  asserted  by  some  English  cultivators 
that  the  plant  should  not  have  water 
when  in  bloom,  as  it  washes  the  pollen 
away.  This  may  do  for  England,  but 
it  does  not  do  here.  We  care  not  how 
much  water  they  have  when  in  bloom. 
If  the  season  proves  dry,  we  give  water 
to  set  the  fruit  by  artificial  rain  j  and 
unless  it  rains  twice  a  week,  we  eive 
artificial  rain  to  swell  the  fruit,  and  Sien 
we  give  artificial  rain  to  form  the  next 
fruit  stems,  and  so  on.    Fear  not  to  give 
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too  much  water — ^water  morning  and 
erening.  If  grass  and  weeds  show 
themselves,  use  the  hoe  freely.  After  it 
is  no  longer  an  object  to  gather  fruit,  let 
the  vines  run  and  mat  together.  In  the 
winter  go  through  with  the  hoes,  thin- 
ning out  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches, 
leaving  the  cut-up  vines  to  decay  where 
they  were  cut^  and  then  cover  the  whole 
bed  with  leaves,  straw,  swamp-muck, 
&c.,  but  use  no  animal  manure.  Let 
the  proportions  of  male  and  female 
plants  remain  the  same  as  when  first 
planted.  We  are  astonished  that  in  the 
moister,  colder  latitudes  of  the  North. 
they  do  not  have  strawberries  from  frost 
to  frost  aeain.  The  heavy  frost  the  six- 
teenth of  April,  three  years  a^,  took 
our  strawberry  groimds  in  full  fruit.  We 
made  an  early  rise  the  next  morning^ 
and  walked  out  with  a  long  countenance, 
to  look  at  the  destruction.  Trees,  shrubs 
and  i^nts  were  stiff  in  the  cold  embraces 
of  Old  Jack.  Alas !  the  fruit  was  all 
gone.    We  strolled  into  the  strawberry 


beds.  The  leaves  cracked  under  our 
tread  like  fflass.  We  picked  a  handful 
of  large,  shining,  crimson  berries,  as 
solid  as  marble.  Farewell,  thought  we, 
to  strawberries  for  this  season.  But  in 
fifteen  days  the  beds  were  again  crimson 
with  the  fruit,  and  the  market  wagon 
daily  supplying  the  market^  which,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  fruity  brought 
fine  prices.  This  demonstrates  that  the 
strawberry  crop  is  the  most  certain  fruit 
crop  cultivated  at  the  South,  and,  taken 
with  its  continuous  bearing,  certainly 
makes  it  the  most  valuable. 

"We  have  freauent  applications  for 
strawberry  seed,  strawberries  will  grow 
from  the  seed,  but  they  do  not  produce 
their  like.  All  the  new  varieties  which 
are  sold  as  choice  varieties,  have  been 
hybridized.  There  have  been  many 
new  seedlings  produced  from  Hove)r8 
seedling,  hybridized  with  the  greatest 
care ;  but  as  yet  they  bear  no  compari- 
son to  that  "  ne  plus  ultra''  of  all  straw- 
berries.'' 


ART-  XI.-OOMMEROIAL   PROQRE88-HOME    AND  FOREIGN. 


COHXBRCB  or  SPAIN — LOUISIANA  SHIP-BUILDING— CONNBRCB  OF  MOBILK — STATISTICS  OF 
8UOAK  TRADE — COMMBRCB  OF  CINCINNATI  ;  OP  CHARLB8T0N  ;  OF  SAVANNAH,  BTC. — PRO- 
ORB88  OP  PITTSBURGH  INDUSTRY — PHILADBLPRIA  AND  NEW-YORK— GOLD  TRADE  OP  GREAT 
BRITAIN — REVENUE  OF  CANADA — LAKE  TRADE — FRBBDOK  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE — 
AUSTRALLA — CHILI. 


The  commerce  of  Spain  appears  to  be 
increasing,  and  in  1851  it  reached,  for 
imports,  687,648,640  reals,  (for  the  value 
of  this  currency  see  art.  on  Cuba  in  pre- 
sent number,)  and  for  exports,  497,507.- 
432  reals.  Of  the  imports,  259,165  reals 
were  from  America,  and  of  the  exports, 
190,592,803  were  to  America.  The  Ame- 
rican shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
Spain  ancf  her  colonies,  is  as  follows : — 

Mraaad 

lki«m4  VwMk   Tonafe     Boji 

Spfttn  on  Uie  AU«ati« 81..    0,940..      391 

**        **       Mediterraaetn..    66..  19,101..     590 

Caturies. 8..       309..       13 

M anUla  and  PhUipplnes 31..    9,903..     889 

Caba..  IMS. 355,545. 14 JOO 

Porto  Rico 894..  48,336..  8,817 

Spain  on  the  AUantle 40..  14,688..     513 

"         "       Mediterranean..    41..    9,676..      376 

Canaries .-.      3..       753..       86 

Manilla  and  PliiUppinea    .  ..    30..  15,184..      314 

Cuba 1627..  361, 738. 15,858 

Porto  Rico 831..  36,380..  1,675 

An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legisla- 


ture of  Louisiana  granting  a  bonus  of 
$5  per  ton  for  every  vessel  over  100  tons 
burthen,  which  may  be  built  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  and  $4  per  ton  on  every 
steamer.  The  bonus  should  attract  foreign 
capital  to  our  midst,  for  shipbuilding, 
since  we  have  all  the  matenals  abun- 
dantly at  hand,  and  the  act  will  only  be 
in  force  for  five  years. 

In  our  December  number  we  pre- 
sented some  statistics  of  the  commerce 
of  Mobile  for  1851-1852,  and  have 
condensed  the  previous  years  in  ^*  Indus- 
trial Resources.*'  For  the  last  crop  the 
average  of  prices  was,  in  October,  6  to 
9>^ ;  November,  6  to  8 ;  December,  6 
to  8}^  ;  January,  6)^  to  8i^  ;  February, 
6^  to  81^ :  March,  6t^  to  S^i ;  April, 
6}4  to  9 ;  May,  6  to  10>^;  June,  8  to  10>^; 
average  for  season,  S^  to  9%  ;  average 
1850-1851,  8%  to  12;  1850— 10  to  12; 
1849—5  to  7. 
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COMPABATITB  BXPOKTS  OF  8TATB8  FROM  THB  PORT 
OP  MOBILB  FOR  TWO  TBARS,  TO  DATS. 

1691-S.  1850-1. 

Cuba 8,000 

Mexico — 

Other  porta 177,081 105,826 

CoAwlM 50,800 S46,953 


Total . 


.228,481 360,779 


COHPARATIVB  BXPORTS   OF   lAWBD   LVHBBR   PROM 
THB  PORT  OF  MOBILB  FOR  TWO  YBARB,  TO  OATB. 

1851-2.  1850-1. 

Cuba 4,238,676 2,104,862 

Jjllexico 70,272 268,523 

Otherports 306,648 12,420 

Coastwise 5,478,059 4,430,240 


Total 10,180,655 


6,816,064 


The  trade  in  Naval  Stores,  though  only 
about  four  or  five  years  old,  nas  met  with 
unprecedented  success.  Constant  im- 
provements are  making  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  articles;  the 
quality  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is  much 
better  than  at  the  commencement^  and 
has  commanded  40  cents  per  gallon  for 
a  medium  article.  Very  litSe  naval 
stores  have  been  sold  in  this  market. 
Most  of  the  crude  turpentine,  and  A  No. 
1  white  rosin,  was  shipped  to  New-York, 
and  the  balance  westward.  The  receipts 
and  prices  are  as  follows : — 1,460  bbls. 


spirits  turpentine,  40  cents  per  gallon : 
799  crude  do.  Si  75  to  $2  per  bbl ;  482 
do.  pitch,  $3  per  bbl. ;  258  do.  tar,  S2  per 
bbl.;  20  bbls.  bright  and  varnish  at  20 
cents  per  gallon;  and  3,019  bbls.  rosin, 
$1  25  to  3  50  per  bbl. 

COMPARATIVB  IMPOSTS  OF  TMB  FOLlOl^niO  BTAPXA 
▲RTICLB8  IBTO  THIS  PORT  FOR  THRBB  TBARS. 

1851-2.         1850-1.       1849-50. 

Baning 17.012 80,402 24,901 

Bale  rope 16,585 30,926 22,460 

Bacon.. 11,500 16,607 9,269 

Coffee 28.538 <i25,236 18,988 

Com 83,380 98,086 79,038 

Flour 74,329 95,054 70,570 

Hay 26,852 27,143 23,189 

Lard 22,481 20,021 10,56t 

Lime 31,027 23,745 ld,32« 

Molasses 18,095 23,672 18,oa 

Oats 20,985 29,121 12,42» 

Potatoes 22,014 16,248 20,24J 

Pork 15,589 23,949 8,015 

Rice 1,491 1,882 1.S87 

Salt 154,351 128,700 154,181 

Sugar 6,083 6,634 7,760 

wEsky 15,597 23,868 21,440 

Candles 

In  addition  to  the  lull  statistics  and 
historical  sketches,  etc.,  upon  the  subject 
of  Sugar,  its  manufacture,  commerces 
etc.,  which  run  through  the  volumes  of 
the  Review,  and  appear  in  the  **  Indus- 
trial Resources  "  complete,  we  append— 


POUKDS  OF  RAW  SUGAR  IMPORTBD  INTO  THE  VHITBD  8TATB8. 

Cuba  Bnutt  WwtladiM  BMt  Indlat         Tolid  Browa  WUto 

1887 40,965,998....  3,287,401.... 49,166,140.... 26,996,532.... 120,416,071.... 15,723,748 

1838 55,624,855....  7,885,067.... 66,093,202....  9,597,761....  189,200,705....  14,678,238 

1839 70,286,903....  9,848,738.... 86,681, 537....  15,783,149....  182,640,327....  12,690,946 

1840 48,127,706....  5,413,316.... 45,576,480....  8,838,531....  107,155,033....  12,934,552 

1841 90,384,397....  9,070,626.... 60,838,901....  5,659,259....  165,963,083....  18,233,579 

1842 67,586,332....  6,822,217..  ..68,179,055.. ..12,328,234.. ..155,414,946. ..  .16,464,290 

1843 *31,628,319....  1,016,1 15.... 31,475,613. ...  4,515,284....  69,434,331....  1,098,025 

1844 114,362,368....  2,709,099.... 54,763,060....  7,932,964....  179.857 ,491 ....  4,731,516 

1845 51,699,108....  6,258,288.... 46,57 1,976....  6,532,720....  11 1,967, 404....   1,162,674 

1846 61,624,973....  4,926,304.... 50,057,329....  9,656,444....  126,731,661....  1,043,836 

1847 169,274,024 ....  6,896,447 . . .  .45,366,660. . . .  3,642,895 . . .  .226,683,261 ....  9,196,106 

1848 174,979,862....  6,003,609.... 54,035,761.... 13,182,895.... 248,201, 117....  6,007,008 

1849 179,754,020....  9,516,004  ...56,710,138....  7,835.323  ...258,815,495....  5,103,741 

1850 127,767.543 ....  7,033,366. . . . 49,530,1 81....  13,320,729. . .  .197,651,819. . .  .19,997,312 

1851 275,327.497....  14,557,699. . . .62,^3,757.. ..10,768,908. ...364,537,861....  4,786,437 


IMPORTS  AND  BXPORTS  OF  RBFINBD  SUGAR,  U.  S. 
ForaigB  DomMtk  Total  exports 

1837 72,786 1,844,167 1,916,953 

1838 2,610,649 2,610,649 

1889 136,191 4,781,728 4,918,915. 

1840.  

1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846 


Imporia 
9.899. 
4,556. 

57,751 . 
1,682. 

68,333. 


74,674 10,741,648 10,816,822. 

3,033 13,435,084 13,438,117. 

1,320,181 3,430,346 4,750,527 1,985,319... 

157,700 598,884 756,584 699,090... 

1,679,410 1,671,187 8,850,517 2,215,517... 

1,840,909 1,997,692 3,838,901 2,044,862... 

910,268 4,128.512 5,038,775 253,379.. 

1847 185.878 1,539,415 1,725,293 1,089,477... 

1848 439,220 3,370,773 3,817.993 2,121,628... 

1849 100 1,956,895 1,956,995 400,015... 

1850 286,078 2,786,022 3,072,100 796,217.,. 

1851 , 1,107,295 2,689,541 3,796,836 12,0n,726.-. 


ExeMiexp. 

.  1,907,055 
.  2,606,093 
.  4,861,164 
.10,814,640 
.13,369,784 
..  2.765408 
57,504 
.  1,185,000 
.  1,-^94,089 
.  5,785,896 
.  638,816 
.  1,696,365 
.  9,356,880 
.  2,275,888 


*  For  nine  montlis  only. 
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BXPOIITt  AMD  COHSUMTTIOH,  V.  •.»  IV  POUHOf. 
Xiporta.  U.S. 

18J7 45,047.008 1«1,092,811 

1838 17,254,524 S01,024,71» 

1839 23,ge9,100 841,362,173 

1840 41,125,048 194,704,937 

1841 39,094,205 232,103,397 

1842 18,604,814 243,274,422 

1843 3,570,607 209,056,749 

1844 6,324,954 278,264,053 

1845 15,391,058 298,728,990 

1846 27,715,733 287.959,764 

1847 9,223,547 376,655,814 

1848 19.570.352 474,637,773 

1W9 21,462,893 453,456,333 

1850 20,097.870 445,474,361 

1851 11,220,723 568,406,575 

The  number  of  arriyals  and  depart- 
ures of  steamers  at  Cincinnati  during 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1852,  will  be 
found  below : — 

Total 


Sapcember 250.. 

Oetober 270., 

Norember 374.. 

December, 820. 


840 
248 
336 
801 


Total 
Anivali. 

January IW 236 

February 343 334 

March 419 401 

April 349 343 

May 361 ^ 

June 331 328 

July 314 298 

August 283 288 

3,675  8^611 

AniTodftom  Dapartcdt* 

New-Orieana 219 826 

Pittaburgh 574 498 

StLoula 218 241 

Other  porta 2,654 8,536 

The  commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  the 
same  period  showed  a  total  of  receipts 
of  $24,715,313;  including  dry-goods, 
hardware,  etc.,  the  Editor  of  the  Prices 
Current  estimated  the  total  at  $40,000,- 
000.  Having  published  the  statistics  for 
previous  years  in  our  volumes,  we  add 
the  following: — 


DZSTINATlOir  OP  SPBCIFUD  ARTICLES  IXPOBTKD  FROM  THB  PORT  OF  CINCINNATI  DURING  TBI 
TEAR  1851-^2,  COKMRNCIMG  THX  FIRST  DAT  OF  8IPTJCMBSR,  AND  RNDIHO  THK  LAST  OF 
AUGUST. 


Tolfoir 
OrUui: 

Beef bUa 16,614 

Beef tcs 7,789 

Bauer bbla 1,731 


To  ethmr  down 
lirorporto. 

..        393 

29 

755 


To  op 
lirorpom. 


ViaflHuloa 
nilwajm. 

..  1,987.. 
264.. 
..  430.. 
..  1,151.. 
..  3,138  . 
6,646.. 


Byfla^ 


1,049 

1,320 

4,078 

717 


1,021. 
941. 
90. 

Bnttor ilrkinaAkega 85;045 4,551 648*. 

Com aaeka 7,398 2,364 38,331. 

Cbeeae 60,119 79,178 4,746, 

Candlea 63,164 33,188 17,615 17,760 

Cottoo balea 85 35 6,918 1,838 

Coffee aacka 5 13,749 9,081 80,810 88 

Floor bbla  309,589 85,712 11,107 1,803 135,466 

Iron piecea 4.673 87,306 9,226 71,204 

Iron bdls 738 21,598 2,464 11,568 66 

Iron tona 62 8,079 1,642 7,546 870 

Lard bbls 86,749 482 6,099 14,535 410 

Lard kega 8:,769 4.863 5,910 17,803 5,697 

Lardoll bbla  10,120 8.9n 4,951 6,782 

LlnaeedoU 3,181 8,089 1,391 8,716 11 

Molaaaea 4,894 85,154 19,418 

Pork  hhda 88,577 8,351 14,917 4,088 727 

Pork tea 12,422 760 12,373 8,843. 260 

Pork bbla 117.007 2,968 5,173 6,412 2,095 

Pork Iba 1,556,010 681,385 1,471,358 575,230 675,230 

Soap bxa 5,486 14,266 4,278 4,003 219 

Sagar hhda 6 2,006 8,144 10,205 

Whiaky bbla 148,848 46,736 46,786 8,520 87,440 


iRPoara   into  Cincinnati  for  thb  tbab  com- 

MXNCINO     SBPTKMBXa     laT,    1851,    AND    XNDINO 

ADouar  3l8T,  1852. 
Apples,  green bbla 71,188 


Beef 

Beef tea 

Btgging pea 

Barley , 

Beana 

Batter bbla, 

Batter flrk.  &kega, 

Blooma tone 

Bran,  Ac ika 

Candles bxa 

Cora boab 

Corn  meal 

Cheeae eka 


1,600 

1,145 

71 

89,994 

14,137 

10,203 

13,720 

4,036 

131,014 

653 

653,788 

8UM0 

46 


Cotton balea 12,776 

Coflffee aka 95,788 

Codfiah drama 431 

Ckwpcrage pes *?5»H? 

Egga bxa.  bbla 10,544 

Flonr bbla 611,048 

Feathers «ka 6.716 

Fl8h,aund • bbla 20,076 

Fish kega&klta 1,075 

Fralt,  dried buah 84,847 

Greaae bbls 1,986 

Glass bxs 44,004 

Glasswaro •-•••••  P*8* ^'S? 


Hemp bdla.dc  bales. 

Hidea lonae . 

Hidea,  green lbs. 

Hay balea. 

Herring bxa. 


18,334 
54,647 
54,905 
9,270 
5,194 


bxai;;...     841,753    Hoga...'. head 160,684 
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Hop« bales 1^1 

IroD&sCeel pes    ....  104,107 

Iron  A  fteel bdls 54,078 

Iron  A  steel tons 10.111 

Lead pigs 84,773 

Lard kege 32,883 

Leather bdU 11,384 

Lemons bxs 4.434 

Lime bbla 64,817 

Liquors hbds.  &  tcs 3,162 

Merchandise  and  sund pks      . . .  458,703 

Merchandise  and  sand tons 1,058 

Molasses: bbls 03,132 

Malt bush 33,220 

Nails kegs 64,180 

OU bbls 8,305 

Oranges bxs.  &  bbls 4,547 

Oakom bales 1,843 

Oats bosh 107,868 

OU-cake lbs 247,400 

Pork  and  baeon hhds 10,333 

Pork  and  bacon tcs 1,087 

Pork  and  bacon bbls 22,501 

Pork  in  bulk lbs 16,532,884 

Potatoes. bbls 20,730 

Plgmetal tons 22,605 

Pimento  and  pepper bags 1,425 

Rye bush 58,317 

Ro8in,&c bbls    ....  14,184 

\Rope,  twine,  Ac 3.203 

Eice tcs  8,782 

Sugar  hhds 30,224 

Sugar bbls 15,237 

Sugar bxs 2,250 

Seed,  flax bbls 48,074 

Seed,  grass 10,810 

Seed,  hemp 304 

Salt sks 01,812 

Salt bbls 58,020 

Shot kegs  1,688 

Tea  pkcs 12.810 

Tobacco hhds 11,410 

Tobacco bales 1,006 

Tobacco bxs.  &  kegs 23,000 

TaUow bbls 5,030 

Wines bbls.&  M.  casks 4,482 

Wines baskets  A  boxes 8,322 

Wheat bush 877,037 

Wool bales 4,562 

Whisky bbls 272,788 

Cotton  yam pkgs 10,836 

Cotton  yam bales 167,002 

The  following  steamboats  were  built 
at  Cincinnati  during  the  same  period. 
The  capacity  of  boats  is  said  to  exceed 
custom-house  tonnage  100  per  cent. : 

Regvstered  tonnage. — Steamers  Sydo- 
nia,  235 ;  Post  Boy,  158 ;  Wilcox,  .260 ; 
General  Pike,  367;  Pearl,  184;  R.  H. 
Winslow,  335;  J.  H.  Chenoweth,  310; 
Alabama^  298;  Ruby,  145;  Louisa,  394 ; 
Lewis  Whiteman,  317;  Cusseta,  201 ;  J. 
P.  Tweed,  315 ;  Delaware,  501 ;  R.  M. 
Jones,  193;  Moses  Greenwood,  267; 
Major  A.  Harris,  103;  D.  J.  Day,  212; 
James  Robb,  593 ;  L.  M.  Kennett^  598 ; 
Eliza,  349 ;  Fanny  Sparhawk,  200 ;  Nor- 
ma, 380;  Col.  Drennon,  125;  Floating 
Palace,  231 ;  White  River,  100  ;  Wash. 
McLean,  142.  Barges. — Kate  Hays, 
240;  Buckeye,  328;  Cincinnatus,  224; 
Ion,  230 ;  Joe  Torrence,  211 ;  Bob  Green, 
100.     Total— 8,896. 


1850-51,  No,  31 8,206 

184ft-50,  No.  16 4,560 

1848>40,  No.23 7,281 

1847-48,  No.  20 10,233 

1846-47,  No.  32 8,268 

1845-46,  No.25 7,657      , 

The  Commerce  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  for  the  year  ending  3l8t  Aug., 
1852,  shows:  exports  cotton  to  Lirer- 
pool,  15,635  bales  Sea  Island,  and  179,- 
650  Upland;  total  exports  cotton  to 
Great  Britain, — Upland,  191,585;  to 
France,  40,577  Upland,  and  3,373  Sea 
Island;  to  North  of  Europe,  16,240  Up- 
land; to  South  of  Europe,  22.025  Up- 
land; total  exports,  Sea  Island,  19,008 
bales ;  Upland,  270,427— foreign.  In  ad- 
dition, the  exports  to  Boston  were  19.901 ; 
Rhode  Island,  715;  New-York,  144^045; 
Philadelphia,  24,548;  Baltimore,  10,336. 
Totol  coastwise,  199,605,  and  3.305  Sea 
Island.  Grand  total  exports,  Sea  Island. 
32j313;  Upland,  470,032. 

There  were  12,889  tierces  rice  exportr 
ed  at  same  time  to  Great  Britain,  ^299 
to  France,  37,265  to  North  of  Europe. 
Total  export  rice,  foreign,  65,253 ;  total 
export  coastwise,  61,524,  (17,274  being 
to  New-Orieans  and  21,506  to  New- 
York.)  Grand  total  export  rice,  126,777 
casks.  The  exports  rough  rice  were 
181,713  bushels  to  Great  Britain,  18,538 
to  France,  210,289  to  North  of  Europe — 
total,  410,540  bushels.  Exports  lumber 
to  Great  Britain,  642,389  feet ;  to  France, 
82,442;  to  all  foreign  ports,  4,676,076 
feet.  The  exports  rough  rice  coastwise, 
52,050  bushels;  the  exports  lumber 
coastwise,  13,624,000  feet^  making  total 
export  lumber,  18,300.766  feet.  For  pre- 
vious years  see  "  Industrial  Resources." 

In  the  same  period  the  exports  from 
Savannah  were,  cotton  to  foreign  ports, 
116,849  Upland  and  7,605  Sea  Island. 
Cotton  to  domestic  ports.  224,958  Up- 
land and  3,656  Sea  Island.  Grand  total 
exports.  Upland,  341,807  bales;  Sea 
Island,  11,261.     ' 

BXPOBTS  micK  raoH  SATAirirAH— casks. 

1847-48 30,136  1  1843-44 98,643 

1846-47 31,739    1842-48 26,263 

1845-46 32,147  I  1841-42 22,065 

1844-45 29,217  I  1840-41 23,587 

BXFOKTS  LUMBKK  PMOM  SATAITIVAH. 

1847-48.. ibet  16,449,558  I  1843-44.... feet  5.983,351 

1846-47 10,731,388    1842-43 7,519,550 

1845-46 18,585,644  1  1841-42 8,390,400 

1844-45 8,270,582  11840-41 14,275,200 

For  previous  statistics  see  '^  Industrial 
Resources." 
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We  have  received  firom  Job  B.  Tyson, 
£sq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Consul  Peter,  contrast- 
ing in  eloquent  language,  and  with  a 
great  array  of  facts,  the  commerce  of  that 
city  with  the  c6mmerce  of  New-York, 
and  tracing  out  the  probable  future  of 
both.  We  shall  pubhsh  these  letters  in 
the  Review.  They  show  the  population 
to  have  been — 

TMn.  Nor.Toik.  PUlMUlphia. 

1790 83,131 54,391 

1800 60,489 81,009 

1810 96,873 111,210 

1820 123,706 137,097 

1830 197,112 iap,961 

1840....^ 312,710  238,037 

1850 515,894 409,045 

The  following  table  shows  the  move- 
ments going  on  m  Gold  in  Great  Britain ; 

MOmCBNTS  or  ICIW  OOLD  IH  OSSA.T  BRITAIIf. 

Caufobnia.— (GoW^»<  imported  ftUt  /ime,  1849.) 
GddniMd.  ImporUd. 

1849 ir6,000,000 je238,360 

1850 12,000,000 698,500 

1851 17,000,000 1,277,800 

1852 8,000,000 1,290,645 

Total ....  £43,000,000 £3,505,395 

AvsTBALiA.— (GToU^xt  imported  in  October,  1851.^ 
GoldnisML  Imported. 

1851 £1,000,000 £35,000 

1852 3,800,000 3,713,000 


Total . . .  £4,600,000 Jl8,748,000 

Aoregata  total  £47,800,000 £7,253,395 

*  Gold  ooliiAd  Coin  dmwn 

In  O.  BritiOii.  from  Bank. 

1849 £2,251,000 £1,337,000 

1850 1,429,000 3,849,000 

1851 4,540,000 5,147,000 

1852  (niiie  months)   4,821,000 6,183,000 

Total 13,041,000 15,516,000 

Having  frequently  presented  in  our 
pages  the  staustics  of^  Canada,  we  in- 
sert the  following  on  the  subject  of  its 
revenues  and  expenditures,  taken  from 
official  sources : 

Tbe  reroDuo  arises  flrom  the  fbUowing  items : 

Customs £703,700  14    0 

Excise 20,180  13    8 

Territorial 19,961    5  10 

Light-house  datr,  C.  W 937    6  10 

Bankimpost 15,832    7    7 

Militia  floes.  Ac 8    2    6 

Fines,  forfeitures  and  seiKores 1,364    0    0 

Casual 11,138    2  11 

Uwfeeftmd 4,052  12    2 

Total 842,184    5    2 

*-  The  fi>Uowing  are  items  of  expenditure  :  - 

Interest  on  debt £223,561  14    3 

Schedule  A 29,230  18    2 

Schedules 33,547    8    9 

Permanent    charges   by    legislatire 

enactment,  C.  £. 4,655    8    S 

Permanent   charges    by    legislatlTe 

enactment,  C.  W 10,573    0    0 

Permanent   charges  by  legislatlTe 

enactment.  United  Canada 125,855    0    7 


Charges  under  estimate,  1850 8,770    1    4 

"  '*  "         1852 125,972  14    5 

Sinkingfhnd 73,000    0    0 

Total £634,466    0    0 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  at  the  chief  lake 
towns  in  1852  and  1851 : 

18S0-1.  18I1.J. 

Bufliao,N.Y $67,000 $91,000 

Oswego,N.Y 91,000 87,000 

Sandusky,  0 20,000 82,000 

Cleveland,© 55,000 85,000 

Plattsburch,  0 49,000 64,000 

Detroit,  Mich.  ^ 28,000 34,000 

Niagara,  N.Y 17,000 23,000 

Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y 20,000 21,000 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 6,000 19,000 

Sacketl's  Harbor,  N.  Y.  . .     6,000 19.000 

Cbicago,Ill 2,000 11,000 

The  total  of  the  above  for  1850-1, 
amounts  to  $376,000;  for  1851-2,  to 
$542,000;  an  increase  of  $162,000,  or 
about  44  per  cent.,  in  one  year !  The 
amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  less 
important  ports  on  the  lakes,  is  not  given 
in  the  report. 

There  are,  in  all,  in  the  United  States. 
103  ports  of  entr}',  in  which  the  total 
duties  of  1850-51  amounted  to  $48,- 
788,000;  and  in  1851-52,  to  $47,320,- 
326;  thus  showing,  that  while  there 
was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  duties  collected,  there  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  duties  paid  at 
the  lake  ports. 

The  reader  will  find  under  the  head 
of  South  America,  in  the  "Industrial 
Resource^"  the  early  statistics  and  his- 
tory of  Chili.  Tne  following  table 
shows  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
first  six  months  in  1852,  m  duty-paid 
goods. 

Fnm  Importa.  Ij^rta. 


Argentine  proTinces $482,277  $120 

Belgium  86,343  1,382 

BraxU 103,191  107,848 

Bolivia 1.928  77,441 

China  77,360  86,125 

California  1,131.431  704,550 

Central  America 36,607  5,574 

England 2,867,479  2,944,106 

Ecuador 52,710  15,174 

France 1,134,978  394,448 

Germany 947,519  183,583 

HoUand 106,492  1,599 

Mexico 7,808  4,145 

New  Grenada 470  233,805 

Peru 606,860  795 

Spain 96,546  17,348 

Sardinia 36,995  8,497 

Sandwich  Islands 2,873  24.912 

United  States ...      781,022  163,440 

Prussia —  450 

Denmark  —  1,14S 

Sweden  and  Norway —  3^397 

Uruguay —  102,873 

In  the  same  period  of  1851,  the  snorts  wen 
$0,196,546 :  imports,  $6,542,795. 
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ART.XIII.-DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


TALIAFERRO     P.    SHAFFNER,    ESQ.;    OF     KENTUCKY, 
PRBSIDBirr  NBW-0RLBAN8  AND  8T.  LOUIS  TBLBGRAPH  C01CPAN7,  BTO.,  ETC. 


No.  28. 


Mb.  Shatfnkr,  though  still  a  young  man, 
scarcely  thirty-one  years  of  age,  has  per- 
formed an  active  and  useful  part  in  extend- 
ing the  character  and  influences  of  our 
great  western  country.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  though  from  a  stock 
which  originally  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania, 
alid  are  known  both  in  the  Revolutionary 
and  late  war.  His  mother  was  a  Virginian, 
of  German  origin.  In  1835,  being  then  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  he  accompanied  a 
relative  to  St.  Charles  county,  Missouri, 
and  participated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
town  of  Flint-hill,  in  that  county,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  all  the  varieties  of 
western  forest  life.  In  the  store,  driving 
the  team,  at  the  plow,  with  the  axe,  he 
toiled  faithfully — enduring  with  patient 
and  becoming  fortitude  the  privations  and 
wearying  cares  and  labors  of  frontier  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  he  repaired  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  obtained  a  situa- 
tion in  a  small  clothing  store,  at  the  very 
liberal  salary  of  SlO  per  month.  His 
monthly  profits  amounting  to  the  extraor- 
dinary sum  total  of  one  dollar!  Not  de- 
pressed by  this  seemingly  insufficient  en- 
couragement, he  was  constant  in  his  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and 
had  the  satisfaction,  soon  afterwards,  of 
finding  his  assiduity  rewarded  with  a  liberal 
increase  of  remuneration.  Thus  passed 
the  first  year  in  his  new  occupation;  the 
beginning  of  the  next  found  him  engaged  in 
an  extensive  fiincy  silk-house,  at  a  liberal 
•alary. 

During  this  period,  from  1838  to  1840,  he 
employed  his  nights  (that  others,  similarly 
situated,  gave  to  amusements  and  some- 
times to  more  objectionable  pleasures,)  in 
constant  and  close  study  of  the  useful 
branches  of  education,  thus  making  atone- 
ment for  early  disadvantages,  and  paving 
the  way  for  ftiture  usefulness.  Of  a  re- 
ligious cast  of  thought,  with  a  native  in- 
stinct and  dread  of  contact  with  vice,  he 
avoided  such  evil  company  as  youth  is  often 
prone  to — the  allurements  of  the  wine-cup, 
the  race-course,  and  the  card-table — finding 
agreeable  companionship  among  those  who 


were  calculated  to  inspire  elevated  thoughts 
and  teach  the  true  paths  of  happiness  here 
and  hereafter. 

In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Shaffner,  having 
arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  determined 
upon  the  study  of  the  law.  Permitting  no 
idle  time  to  elapse,  he  at  once  made  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Samuel  M.  Semmes,  Esq.,  of  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  an  eminent  jurist  of  that 
city.  But  he  did  not  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  Blackstone,  Coke  and  Chitty. 
Under  the  especial  instruction  of  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Alleghany  Academy,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  perfection  of  those  attain- 
ments which  he  had  commenced  under  his 
own  guidance,  and  which  were  to  invest 
him  with  those  advantages  which  w  ere  most 
essential  aids*  in  the  development  of  lus 
energetic  character. 

By  way  of  relieving  the  monotony  of 
close  and  steadfast  application,  Mr.  ShafiT- 
ner,  in  time  of  vacation,  undertook  pedes- 
trian tours  to  neighboring  states,  visiting 
all  the  institutions  of  learning  and  other 
institutions  of  interest  in  the  states,  north, 
south  and  east.  In  these  excursions  he 
rendered  himself  familiar  with  the  history 
and  character,  the  statistics  and  people  of 
every  important  town  or  city  in  the  middle, 
eastern,  and  southern  states.  His  topo- 
^phical  knowledge  alone,  has  to  him  been 
invaluable,  and  his  impressions  of  the 
whole  eastern  and  southern  portion  of 
this  great  republic  are  almost  as  thorough 
and  perfect  as  if  they  were  the  result  of 
laborious  and  scientific  surveys.  His  ipotto 
seems  to  have  been:  **  What  is  worth 
understanding  at  all,  is  worth  understand- 
ing well;**  and  consequently  he  has  not 
b^en  content  with  less  than  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  he  has  investigated. 

Returning  to  Louisville  in  May,  1843, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion; having  made  an  office  connection 
with  Hon.  Charles  T.  Flusser,  a  gentleman 
of  learning  and  ability,  of  the  most  fiuci- 
nating  and  enlarged  conversational  and 
social  cualities,  but  utterly  disinclined  to 
the  dradgeTy  and  labor  of  professional  duty. 


TaUaferro  P.  Shaffner,  Esq.j  of  Kentucky. 
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The  position  of  the  young  barrister  was 
trying  in  the  extreme.  Without  money,  or 
annexions,  which  are  more  valuable  than 
money,  he  found  tbe  means  of  success  most 
difficnlt  of  attainment. 

Notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  through 
the  kind  offices  of  Dr.  Samuel  Griffith, 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  the  practice  of 
his  profession ;  and,  while  he  was  perfect- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  science  of  law, 
materially  advanced  his  knowledge  of  its 
forms  and  practical  ethics. 

In  1844,  he  was  selected  to  act  as  editor 
of  the  leadinff  publication  of  the  Onler  of 
Odd  Fellows,  issued  in  Baltimore.  Having 
attained  to  the  highest  grade  of  office,  and 
beinff  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
in  the  United  States,  he  brought  to  the 
magazine  great  influence  and  increased 
patronage.  His  effi)rts  were  generally 
sustained  by  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
members  of  that  institution,  and  his  de- 
cisions upon  questions  of  the  laws  of  the 
Order  are  referred  to  even  at  this  day  as 
authority,  and  many  of  them  are  blended  in 
the  codes  of  the  states. 

Being  also  an  eminent  brother  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  the  Order  of 
Knights-Templar,  etc.,  he  was  selected 
to  edit  one  of  the  official  organs  of  that 
institution,  in  1845 ;  and  the  productions  of 
his  pen,  numerous,  and  elucidating  various 
subjects,  were  received  with  peculiar  favor 
wherever  read.  They  were  always  dis- 
tinguished by  manifestations  of  mature 
ju(Q[<bent  and  a  depth  of  thought,  indicating 
Ae  labor  of  mind  rather  than  the  pru- 
riency of  foncy,  or  the  ephemeral  flittuigs 
of  the  imagination. 

From  1842  to  1846  he  was  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  various  literary  publications,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period 
was  an  active  correspondent  of  several  of 
the  leading  papers  of  the  day.  • 

About  the  year  1844,  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society,  and  was  continued  in  the  office 
through  several  successive  years.  Whilst 
conducting  the  correspondence  of  the  so- 
ciety, his  reports,  containing  a  vast  variety 
of  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  were 
read  with  uncommon  interest.  Abstracts 
were  made  from  them  and  diffused  through 
the  publications  of  the  country. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Shaffiier  was  chosen  Re- 
eording  Secretary  of  the  Home  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church  South,  of  which  church  he  has  been 
an  exemplary  and  worthy  member  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

Among  the  latest  of  Mr.  Shaffitier's  literary 
labors,  with  the  exception  of  his  fragment 
contributions  to  the  annuals  and  magazines, 
was  tbe  Kentucky  Register,  a  duodecioko  of 


statistics  and  genera!  useful  information, 
which  appeared  in  1847.* 

His  attention  had  become  fixed  upon  that 
wonderful  invention  which  conveys  intel- 
ligence with  the  wings  of  lightning  and 
outstrips  the  wind.  Being  at  Baltimore 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  1844,  he 
became  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
line  of  electric  telegraph  then  in  course  of 
construction  by  the  government,  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Profensor  Morse.  He  was  com- 
pletely charmed  by  it,  and  at  once  applied 
himself  to  its  study,  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  embarking  in  that  business. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Shanner  commenced  active 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  to 
the  West  and  South,  but  particularly  the 
latter.  Knowing  the  affinity  between  the 
two  interests,  he  devoted  every  energy  to 
bring  about  that  connection.  After  many 
efforts,  embarrassed  by  legal  difficulties,  and 
retarded  by  disputed  rights  between  the 
patentees  and  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Mr.  Shaffner 
connected  himself  with  the  latter,  and  com- 
menced the  line  from  Louisville  to  New- 
Orleans,  with  the  view  of  using  the  House 
system  of  telegraphing  upon  it.  After  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made,  south  as 
well  as  east  of  Louisville,  Mr.  Shaffner 
became  convinced  that  the  House  system 
was  wholly  useless  and  impracticable  at 
that  time,  particularly  in  a  southern  climate, 
and  he  accordingly  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, and  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the 
patentees  of  the  Morse  telegraph,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  the  right, 
in  conjunction  with  William  Tanner,  Esq.,  of 
Frankfort,  Ky.  The  first  Morse  section, 
connecting  the  East  with  t  he  West  and  the 
South,  was  constructed  by  these  gentlemen, 
alongside  of  a  rival  line  built  at  the  same 
time  by  O'Reilly,  south  of  Louisville. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  section 
of  the  New-Orleans  and  Ohio  line,  Mr.  Shaff- 
ner proceeded  to  connect  New-Orleans 
direct  with' St.  Louis  and  the  Great  West, 
by  a  range  through  Nashville,  Paducah  and 
Cairo,  which  was  completed  in  1850.  He 
associated  with  him,  in  this  enterprise, 
Messrs.  Thomas  C.  McAfee  and  Brother. 
Before  the  completion  of  this  line,  being  a 
rival  to  O'Reilly,  he  took  active  steps  to 

{prevent  that  gentleman  from  extending  his 
ines  west  of  St.  Louis.  He  associated  with 
him  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Yeitch,  of  St.  Louis,  a 
gentleman  of  great  energy,  and  well  suited 
for  such  an  enterprise.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  O'Reilly  had  a  large  force  at  worl^ 
erecting  the  line  west  of  St.  Louis,  Mr. 

*  Ho  had  been  appolatsd  Comintosisner  Ibr 
nearlv  all  the  states,  and  throiigli  his  indefkUgabto 
exertions,  laws  were  passed  by  teveral  of  tbe  state 
leslfllatiirBe  for  the  better  taking  of  depositions  aa^ 
admowledcmeBls  ofdseds. 
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Shaffner  visited  all  the  leading  towns  on  and 
near  the  Missouri  River,  and  made  addresses 
to  the  people,  setting  forth  and  explaining 
the  claims  of  Morse,  and  convincing  the 
public  of  the  justness  and  propriety  of  re- 
munerating the  genius  to  which  the  country 
was  indebted  as  having  first  conceived  this 
grand  invention.  He  was  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing the  almost  entire  and  unanimous 
popular  feeling  and  patronage  in  his  favor, 
ana  consequently  commenced  the  line  forth- 
with. Afler  a  display  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary enerm  by  the  O'Reilly  agents,  the 
field  was  abandoned  by  his  worluaen,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  poles  were  left 
to  storm  and  time,  wholly  useless  and  barren 
of  wire. 

Mr.  Shaffner  and  his  associate,  Mr. 
Yeitch,  proceeded  with  their  line  until  they 
reached  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and 
having  no  authority  to  run  their  line  upon 
the  soil  of  the  red  man,  crossed  westward 
of  the  Missouri,  and  extended  their  enter- 
prise some  hundred  miles  in  that  direction, 
along  the  border  of  the  territory  to  St. 
Joseph,  beyond  Fort  Leavenworth.  This 
line  proves  to  be  profitable,  and  is  of  great 
value  and  utility  to  the  government,  in 
relation  to  the  Indian  and  army  affairs. 

After  the  completion  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
New-Orleans  line,  Mr.  Sbafiner  was  elected 
three  successive  times  by  decisive  majorities, 
president  of  that  company,  with  exclusive 
control  and  power  as  to  its  management; 
and  he  continues  in  that  office.  His  inde- 
fatigable efforts  and  consummate  skill  in 
conducting  this  line,  won  him  the  merited 
compliments  of  his  friends,  and  excited  the 
unqualified  admiration  of  those  who  under- 
stood the  perplexing  nature  of  his  position. 
Having  to  contend  with  the  most  remarkable 
tornadoes  and  floods,  he  had  the  ability  and 
energy  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  and 
this  Tine,  under  his  admirable  management, 
bids  faif  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
successful  lines  in  the  West.  To  him 
alone  the  public  is  indebted  for  its  continua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shaffner,  having  devised  a  system  of 
finance,  superior  to  any  used  on  the  southern 
lines,  and  that  a  similar  system  might  be 
realized  by  the  New-Orleans  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany, was  unanimously  elected  secretary 
of  that  important  line,  connecting  New- 
Orleans  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Wheel- 
ing and  Pittsburgh.  In  May,  1862,  a  few 
days  after  his  election,  the  O'Reilly  or 
"People's  Line"  from  New-Orleans  to 
Louisville  was  united  with  the  former,  and 
thus  another  large  range  of  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  was  placed 
under  his  official  supervision. 

His  efforts  in  his  department  of  the 
management  of  this  vast  range  of  lines  have 


proved  eminently  successful,  and  th«  fiscal 
afiairs  have  been  reduced  to  the  most  exact 
and  discriminating  system.  Acting  in  con- 
cert with  William  Tanner,  Esq.,  president, 
and  J.  D.  Reid,  Esq.,  superintendent,  the 
most  extensive  combinations  of  lines  in  tho 
world  h^ve  been  brought  under  the  same 
harmonious  management,  and  are  found  to 
work  admirably  together,  promising  a  most 
abundant  harvest  of  utility  and  its  fair 
equivalent. 

From  having  been  one  of  the  most  prudent 
and  energetic  men  of  the  age,  Mr.  Shaffner 
has  not  toiled  in  vain.  In  addition  to  the 
accumulation  of  other  interests,  he  has  be- 
come proprietor  of  the  largest  amount  of 
telegraph  capital  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern country,  and,  except  the  patentees, 
doubtless  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
This  immense  interest  demands  and  receives 
his  constant  attention  ;  and  his  whole  time 
and  undivided  labors  are  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  duties  he  owes  as  sole  conductor 
of  the  management  of  the  one  line,  and  tho 
co-operative  services  he  most  assiduously 
renders  as  secretary  of  the  united  lines. 
In  both  stations,  he  employs  that  prudent 
economy  and  untiring  energy  which  have 
distinguished  him  in  eveiy  station  he  has 
occupied ;  and  the  beneficial  results  arising 
therefrom  are  visible  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  resources  and  revenues  of  tho 
lines,  as  far  as  he  controls. 

It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Shaffner  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  official 
undertakings.  Perhaps  such  another  instance 
of  complete  absorption  in  the  performance  of 
what  he  considers  his  duties,  is  not  to  be 
found.  Without  hesitation,  he  enters  upon 
and  prosecutes  the  most  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult, not  to  say  hazardous,  tasks  that  could 
be  imposed.  In  the  office,  he  is  unremit- 
ting, and  consequently  performs  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  labor.  But,  when  he  deems 
it  expedient,  he  is  out  upon  the  line,  partak- 
ing of  the  toil  and  exposure,  and  braving  the 
severest  weather  and  the  most  penlons 
situations.  His  efforts  to  keep  up  the  tele- 
graphic connections  between  New-Orleans 
and  St.  Louis,  with  uninterrupted  regularity, 
while  the  Ohio  River  was  filled  with  floating 
ice,  crushing  and  grating  against  the  shores 
— constantly  crossing,  while  steam  naviga- 
tion was  entirely  suspended— when  tne 
common  ferries  plied  no  more,  and  laborers 
and  men,  used  to  exposure,  refused  to  en- 
counter the  hazardous  enterprise,  even  for 
the  certainty  of  rich  reward — commanded 
the  admiration  of  eveiy  beholder.  He  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  danger  or  severity  of 
weather.  Succeeding  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  two  of  his  men,  he  daily  crossed  the 
Ohio,  battling  with  the  floating  ice,  that 
momently  threatened  to  crush  his  fiail  bark, 
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snd  consign  him  and  hu  companions  to 
a  watery  graTo.  But  proyideoce  smiled 
upon  these  unparalleled  efforts  to  preserve  a 
telegraphic  connection ;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  while  his  general 
health  was  nntmpair^  that  he  h^  per- 
formed a  great  service,  from  which  one  of 
feeble  temperament  and  less  determination 
would  hare  shrank  as  a  thing  impractica- 
ble. 

The  acquaintance  and  connection  of  Mr. 
Shaffiier  with  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  and 
Professor  Morse,  have  been  intimate  and 
most  agreeable  to  all  parties.  He  has  on  all 
occasions,  and  with  the  earnest  eloquence 
which  distinguishes  his  conversations  or 
public  addresses,  defended  the  ri|?ht8  of  the 
Utter  to  the  profitable  results  of  his  great 
invention ;  and  to  his  ability  and  persevering 
energy,  much  of  the  fsivorable  feeling  which 
exists  throughout  the  community  towards 
that  desideratum  is  decidedly  due. 

As  a  financier,  Mr.  Shafiher  has  exhibited 
a  prudence  and  foresight  which  have  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  many  large 
banks  and  banking  houses  with  which  he  has 
bad  business  transactions.  The  revenues 
of  the  lines  with  which  he  is  connected  as 
president  or  secretary,   amount  to  about 


$300,000  per  annum,  and  this  large 
comes  under  his  special  supervision  in  its 
disbursement.  That  it  has  been  scanned 
with  tinwavering  fidelity  and  consummate 
ability,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  who 
witness  the  unflinching  and  active  zeal  with 
which  he  pursues  the  difficult  and  intricate 
labors  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
which  would  puzzle  and  confuse,  if  not 
overwhelm  any  one  less  methodical  and  less 
indefatigable.  The  system  is  to  him  a 
science,  and  he  comprehends  it  in  general 
and  particular.  There  is  nothing  beyond 
the  grasp  of  his  quick  perception,  and  no 
minutie  too  small  to  escape  his  penetra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shaffher  is  a  young  man,  notwith- 
standing his  active  life  has  devolved  the 
performance  of  more  labors  upon  him,  and 
caused  him  to  encounter  more  vicissitudes 
than  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  twice  the 
number  of  years.  Strictly  temperate  in  his 
habits,  undeviating  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  which  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
inculcate,  blest  with  all  that  can  make  homo 
happy,*  he  can  be  pointed  to  as  an  example 
worthy  of  all  imitation ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  his  years  of  usefulness  and  happinesa 
may  be  extended  to  *'  a  green  old  age.**" 
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Wb  promised  a  further  notice  of  the  Fair 
o{  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  in  November 
last  at  Charieston.    The  pleasing  task  has 
been  discharged  for  us  by  our  friend,  Edwin 
Heriott,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  as  follows  : — 
South  Carolina  Industrial  Institute. 
— ^Among  the  associations  at  the  South  for 
the  promotion  of  industrial  pursuits,  the 
Scuth  Carolina  Institute  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing 
arts,  now  holds  a  prominent  position.    Its 
high  and  noble  objects  have  attracted  the 
attention  and  secured  the  aid  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  the  Association  is  busily 
engaged  in  providing  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  laree  and  commodious  Exhibition  Hall 
in  Charleston.    Having  been  a  gratified  visi- 
tor at  all  of  the  public  Fairs  of  the  Institute, 
I  will  employ  a  few  spare  moments  in  writ- 
ing and  condensing  from  i)ublished  reports 
a  brief  account  for  the  Review  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Exhibition  in  November  last. 

The  Fair  of  1852  was  opened  on  the 
evening  of  16th  November,  at  the  temporary 
boikUbog  erected  on  the  Citadel  Square. 


Among  the  most  prominent  contributions 
was  a  steam-ennne  from  the  extensive 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Cambron,  Mus> 
TARD  <&  Co.,  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
numerous  practical  judges,  who  have  closely 
inspected  it,  is  a  nne  model  of  handsoma 
and  substantial  workmanship.  It  comes  en- 
tire and  unaided  from  the  hands  of  young- 
Charleston  mechanics. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  elevated  upon  a 
platform,  stood  specimens  of  ornamental 
cast-iron  railing  and  floors,  exquisitely 
worked,  manufactured  at  great  expense  naA 
labor,  by  Mr.  C.  Werner,  of  this  city. 

Near  these,  specimens  of  animahi  and 
birds,  from  the  museum  of  the  Charleston 
College,  prepared  by  Professor  F.  8. 
Holmes,  among  them  the  celebrated  head 
and  horns  of  a  gigantic  moose— a  great 
curiosity. 

A  cotton  gin,  manufactured  by  S.  L^ 
Burns,  of  St.  Mary's,  Ga. ;  a  patent  exed^ 

*  In  1845,  Mr.  Sbailber  was  marrtoa  to  Miss 
Pratt,  or  Worcester,  MsMachasetts,  aroons  whose 
ftmily  conaections  are  Mrs.  Filmore,  tlie  Lelands^ 
Btowes,  ete. 
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tior  ctraw-catter  from  Cdsmbos^  Oa.,  bj 
B.  T.  TAYLOt  &  Co. 

A  number  of  pretty  and  delicate  artides 
of  embroideiy  and  ornamental  wori^  paint- 
ui£8,  dagoerreotypee,  mapt,  dec. 

In  this  department  the  ladies  have  been 
bMj.  That  large  QuiU^  made  by  fairy  fin- 
gers in  Winnsboro^  together  with  several 
smaller  ones,  and  innumerable  minute  spe- 
cimens of  embroidery,  millinery,  and  man- 
ti|a-making,  from  Orangeburg,  Barnwell, 
Oharleston,  Sumter,  and  other  districts, 
would  induce  a  **  mis-woman-thrope"  to 
confess  that  Eve^s  daughters  do  not  always 
limit  their  industrial  efforts  to  the  deetroc- 
tion  of  piano- forte  keys,  and  the  perusal  of 
love  sonnets.  Many  of  their  contributions 
display  hard  work,  as  well  as  tact  and  in- 
genuity. 

Two  luscious-looking  Ununu,  in  a  glass 
case,  raised  from  a  smdl  tree  in  the  garden 
of  Miss  P.  Barklby,  of  Winnsboro*,  which 
bore  twenty-six,  and  weighing,  when  pluck- 
ed, one  pound  each — show  tnat  the  horti- 
eoltural  spirit  is  up  with  the  ladies  of  the 
upper  districts. 

A  sweet  little  Papier  Macht,  made  en- 
tisaly  and  unassisted  by  two  industrious 
young  Iadi«s  of  this  city,  was  the  admira- 
tion of  every  visitor  at  the  fair. 

Our  southern  mechanics  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. They  are  improving  both  in  en- 
teprise  and  inventive  powers 

The  Straw-cuttbr,  exhibited  by  E.  T. 
Taylor  &.  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  quite 
a  curiosity  of  its  kind.  This  machine  is  re- 
markable for  Its  strength  and  simplicity  of 
construction ;  not  easily  put  out  of  order, 
and  works  as  rapidly  as  a  hand  can  possibly 
feed  it.  The  knives  are  of  fine  cast-steel, 
nineteen  in  number,  with  a  cutting  edge  of 
tMity-seven  and  a  half  feet.  They  work 
against  nothing  but  the  material  to  be  cut, 
and  therefore  do  not  wear  out  the  machine, 
or  soon  become  dull.  They  are  readily 
sharpened  in  a  few  minutes  without  remov 
ing  them  from  their  places.  These  most 
useful  instruments  have  been  admired  by  all 
who  have  seen  them,  and  have  been  award- 
ed premiums  at  the  fairs  North  and  South, 
where  they  have  been  offered  for  competi- 
tion. The  manufecturers,  Messrs.  Taylor 
dD  Co.,  have  extensive  workshops  in  Colum- 
bus, where  they  make  all  their  own  ma- 
terials for  the  machines  constructed  by 
them.  The  foreman  of  the  establishment 
appears  to  be  a  gentleman  of  intelligence 
and  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  of  I^aurens  District, 
South  Carolina,  exhibited  a  Cotton  Seed 
Planting  Machine,  which  makes  the  trenches, 
dreps  the  seed,  and  covers  it  up  all  at  the 
same  time — a  valuable  economizer  of  time 
and  labor,  which,  in  rural  affairs,  as  in  all 


other  things,  is  a  desideratum.  Mr.  A. 
McLkibh,  of  this  city,  a  substantially  con- 
structed Dray,  on  a  large  scale.  The  fac- 
tories were  rather  slimly  represented.  We 
saw  nothing  from  Graniteville  or  from  the 
Paper  Mills  of  our  own  state.  Mr.  Josbpb 
Walker  contributed  some  good  specimens 
of  Printing  and  Wrapping  Paper,  from  Fay- 
etteville  and  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  F.  Lynch,  of  Cheraw,  made  a  veiy  re- 
spectable exhibit  of  the  fruits  of  his  nour- 
ishing Shoe  and  Leather  Factory  in  that 
town.  Our  neighbors  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Andrew's  Parishes  and  Greenville 
District,  who  acquitted  themselves  so  hand- 
somely in  Broom  Manufacturing  last  year, 
we  do  not  find  among  the  representatives  of 
Home  Industry  at  the  fair  this  year. 

The  South  Carolina  Rope  Manufectoiy, 
(Paine  dt  Lucas,  agents,}  was  represented' 
by  two  substantial  coils  of  that  useful  arti- 
le.     Good  judj^es  who  have  examined  it. 


say  "they'll  be  hanged"  if  it  is  not  as  good 
an  article  as  can  be  got  from  Kentucky. 
The  good  "  Old  North  State"  sent  us  several 
bales  of  cloth  from  her  manufactories. 

Hats  of  home  manufadurey  contributed  by 
Messra  Dibble  dt  Hawley.  The  first- 
named  gentleman  has  been  engaged  in  the 
hat  trade  in  this  city  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Hawley*s  establishment  in  Columbia  is  on 
a  considerable  scale.  The  hats  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  fair  of  last  year  were  very  highly 
spoken  of,  and  maintained  a  high  standing 
in  the  distribution  of  awards.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  materials  which 
cannot  be  procured  here,  the  whole  fabric, 
shaping,  polishing  and  finishing  of  these 
hats,  are  executed  over  his  store  in  Colum- 
bia. We  can  testify  to  this  fact,  having 
stood  by  and  witnessed  a  portion  of  the 
operation  in  several  of  its  stages,  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen.  People  are  loth  to 
believe  that  such  things  can  be  manufac- 
tured at  home,  and  many  insist  that  all  the 
materials  used  in  making  hats  as  well  as 
some  other  things,  are  brought  from  the 
North,  and  merely  brushed  up  for  display 
on  their  arrival  here.  But  an  inspection  of 
the  operation,  which  can  be  obtained  either 
in  Columbia  or  this  city,  will  be  sufficient  to 
dispel  any  such  incredulity. 

Conspicuous  among  the  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts  was  Mr.  S.  N.  Carvalho*s  original 
painting  of  the  Intercession  of  Moses  for 
Israel.  The  subject  is  from  Exodus,  ch. 
82,  7  to  15  vs. :  **  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  go  get  ye  down  from  the  Mount,  thy 
people  nave  corrupted  themselves — they 
have  made  themselves  a  molten  calf,  and 
have  sacrificed  to  it,  and  have  worshiped 
it.  Now,  therefore,  let  me  alone,  that  my 
wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that 
I  may  consume  them.    And  Moses  besought 
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the  Lord  hia  God,  and  implored  him  to  turn 
away  hia  fierce  wrath  firom  hia  people, 
larael.  And  the  Lord  bethought  him  of  the 
evil  he  waa  about  to  do  unto  them.  And 
Moaea  turned  and  went  down  from  the 
Mount"  Moaea  ia  repreaented  atanding 
with  one  hand  raised  to  heaven,  the  other 
pointing  to  larael,  on  the  plain  below,  juat 
riaible  through  the  riaing  clouda  of  thick 
amoke,  with  which  the  Mount  ia  aurrounded. 
A  back  view  of  the  figure  ia  given,  which  ia 
draped  in  white.  The  thick  clouda  are  all 
below  him ;  he  ia  auppoaed  to  be  on  the 
aommit  of  Sinai,  between  earth  and  heaven. 
The  two  tablea  of  the  teatimony  are  resting 
at  hia  feet ;  they  are  written  correctly,  we 
are  told,  in  the  oriffinal  Hebrew.  He  ia 
barefoot,  aa  he  atanda  on  holy  ground,  and 
alao  by  expreaa  command.  The  Jewa, 
when  they  approach  the  sanctuary  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  take  off  their  shoes — indi- 
cating that  they  leave  all  earthly  thoughts 
behind  them.  No  better  arrangement  of 
the  figure  could  have  been  chosen  to  illus- 
trate correctly  the  text;  as  immediately 
afterwards,  (£xodus  32,  16,)  Moses  turned 
and  went  down  from  the  Mount.  Hia  dra- 
pery ia  white,  emblematic  of  the  purity  of 
hia  motivea.  He  is  in  the  full  vigor  ot  life, 
with  dark  hair  and  beard,  in  opposition  to 
the  general  manner  of  rendering  this  diffi- 
cult subject,  which  is  generally  with  white 
beard,  and  as  an  old  man.  The  text  (Deu- 
teronomy) says  that  at  120  years,  Moses 
waa  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  eye  un- 
dimmed. 

A  novelty  in  Daguerreotyping  was  shown 
in  the  miniatures  of  Mr.  S.  Carprntkb,  of 
Camden,  taken  by  electric  action.  They  ex- 
hibit no  perfection  in  delineation,  but  for 
the  present  stage  of  the  art,  are  remarkable, 
and  worthy  of  especial  attention  frofa  the 
curioas  in  such  matters.  The  same  gen- 
tleman contributed  a  number  of  valuable 
specimens  of  electro-gilding  on  steel,  and 
dectro  platrng  German  silver. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ford,  one  of  our  young  fel- 
low-citizens, contributed  two  or  three  draw- 
ings, executed  with  the  pen  very  skilfully. 
Mr.  J.  Windsor,  of  Columbia,  a  Topo- 
graphical Map,  prepared  with  excesaive 
minuteness,  and  evidently  with  indomitable 
labor  and  patience.  Messrs.  Osborn,  Cook 
dc  Glen,  of  this  city,  an  extensive  Gallery 
of  Daguerreotype  Miniatures.  Mr.  P.  H. 
HAimaRSKOLD,  a  number  of  architectural 
deaigns— among  others,  a  plan  for  a  new 
State  House  at  Columbia.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pblot, 
of  tbia  city,  a  most  exquisite  collection  ojf 
Visiting,  Wedding  and  Invitation  Cards, 
written  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  finest  en- 
graving, and  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  wo  have  ever  seen  offered 
here  by  transient  professors  of  this  difficult 


and  beautiful  art.    The  illusion  is  so  com* 

Eilete  as  to  deceive  the  majority  of  passers 
y,  who  almost  invariably  mistake  it  for 
engraving.  This  collection  embraces  every 
conceivable  style  of  plain  and  ornamental 
chirography,  evincinjg  great  proficiency  ia 
the  artist. 

The  representation  in  needlework  of 
Warwick  Castle,  ver)r  like  a  real  painting, 
attracted  general  notice.  Professor  Sukp- 
PARD*  8  models  of  the  Koh-i-Noor  and  pend- 
ants, in  glass;  Mr.  Hammsbskold*s  archi- 
tectural plan  for  the  new  State  House  at 
Columbia ;  Mr.  Pelot*s  Urn,  containing  in 
the  compass  of  little  more  than  an  inch,  th« 
Creed,  Lord^s  Prayer  and  Ten  Command* 
ments ;  Miss  Howland's  Ornamental  Chair ; 
the  Pine  Burr;  Pahuetto  and  Willow 
Baskets  ;  Toilet  Covers ;  Wreaths  in  Shell- 
work,  and  innumerable  specimens  of  foncy 
and  ornamental  work,  by  ladies,  daily  pouv- 
ing  in-»each  appealing  to  the  different 
tastes  of  amateurs  in  such  matters,  called 
forth  many  expressions  of  admiration. 

A  very  ingeniously  executed  plat  of 
Charleston,  cut  in  paate-board,  in  which  all 
the  streets,  public  buildings,  &c.,  are  cor- 
rectly delineated  from  memory,  by  Mr. 
Chas.  W.  Davis,  of  Sumter ;  a  large  Quilt, 
crotchet  work,  the  fruits  of  the  great  indus- 
try and  skill  of  Miss  M.  A.  Yates,  of 
Cnarleston;  an  exquisite  little  basket  a£ 
pine-straw,  by  a  lady  of  Savannah ;  a  very 
antique  plat  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Moultri^ 
a  valuable  relic,  rescued  from  threatened 
oblivion  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  one  of  thd 
Institute  Committee.  It  is  much  defaced^ 
but  worthy  to  be  preserved  by  some  anti- 
quarian. 

Coach-mahing. — The  attention  of  visitor* 
was  at  once  arrested  by  the  splendid  Cla- 
rence Coach  of  Mr.  John  Artman,  of  this 
city,  the  work  of  native  mechanics^  valued  at 
$1,000,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance 
and  luxury  which  a  prince  might  well  covet. 
Close  by  it,  a  most  picturesque  little  light 
Buggy,  good  enough  for  any  dashing  young 
galbnt  and  his  sweet-heart,  who  have  money 
enough,  in  partnership^  to  buy  it,  and  reflect- 
ing the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill  and 
taste  of  its  makers,  Messrs.  Smoak  &  Ray, 
of  Orangeburg,  C.  H.,  a  town  which  has  al- 
ways, at  our  fairs  here,  borne  away  hiffh 
encomiums  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The 
painting,  which  has  been  much  admired, 
was  executed  by  a  negro,  in  the  employ  of 
these  gentlemen. 

Saddlery  and  Harness,  from  the  manufac- 
tories of  Mr.  A.  McKbnzib,  and  Messrs. 
Love  <&  Wibnobs — ^very  high  finish  and 
substantial  work. 

Book- Binding,  from  the  well-known  es- 
tablishments of  Mr.  Joseph  Walker  and 
Messrs.  Stokes  d&  Guinvboe,  equal  in  or- 
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Bamental  attractions  and  durabilitj  to  any  tain,  afforded  ample  accommodationt  for  tlie 
northern  work  of  the  same  kind.  exhibition,  that  the  association  has  been 

Plumhing.'^'Mi.  J.  F.  Church,  whose  moving  progressively  along,  increasing  in 
contributions  attracted  sach  favorable  re-  interest,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  articles 
marks  at  the  last  fair,  was  at  his  post  a^ain  each  year,  nntil  1851,  when  the  best  friends 
with  a  variety  of  fine  work  in  his  Ime.  of  the  enterprise  looked  in  perfect  amaze- 
Messrs.  HoBTON  dt  PaAk  also  exhibited  Uie  ment  at  the  result  of  their  labors,  vastly  ex- 
results  of  their  labors  in  the  same  vocation,   ceeding  any  former  year.    Public  expecta- 

A  Patent  Rail- Road  Wheels  by  Mr.  £.  B.  tion  had  been  excited,  and,  measuring  the 
Baxbr,  of  this  city.  A  Sewing  Machine^  by  future  by  the  past,  many  had  allowed  Uiem- 
6.  W.  Prudbit.  a  Fanning  MochinCj  by  a  selves  to  expect  too  much,  and  consequently, 
ffentleman  of  this  city.  Several  CoUon  Gin$  in  their  first  impressions  at  the  late  fair,  ex- 
Srom  Georgia  and  Alabama.  A  barrel  of  pressed  some  disappointment  All,  how- 
^e  Irish  Rotaiots^  raised  on  his  farm  in  the  ever,  who  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
•^  neighborhood  by  Mr.  G.  Dewitt,  are  among  make  the  comparison,  were  compelled  to 
the  numerous  other  noticeable  contributions  admit  that  the  last  was  decidedly  the  best, 
which  we  have  not  hitherto  enumerated.        and  that  the  number  of  persons  in  attend- 

Another  achievement  in  the  coach  line  ance  was  also  greater.  Two  large  halls  had 
was  by  Messrs.  BoirwRioHT  dc  Pombroy,  been  added,  which  gave  more  room,  and  con- 
of  Columbia,  whose  superb  Roekaway^  with  sequently  the  appearance  of  less  crowd  of 
its  rich  crimson  drapery,  was  daily  making  articles  in  those  departments.  Many  other 
all  the  ladies  dissatisfied  with  their  present  conveniences  and  comforts  were  provided 
equipages,  and  beseechinf  their  lords  for  a  on  the  ground,  reflecting  great  credit  upon 
new  turn-out  for  the  Jockey  Club  races  in  the  executive  committee  and  the  liberal  spi- 
February.  rit  again  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 

Those  Briekif  sent  by  the  Messrs.  Graves,  Macon,  for  the  good  taste  displayed,  and  the 
l^m  their  factory,  will  be  in  brisk  demand,  ample  accommodations  for  the  occasion. 
BOW  that  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa-  Among  the  premiums,  we  note  James  M. 
tions  are  helping  on  our  young  mechanics  Chambers,  Columbus,  Ga.,  best  Essay  on 
to  erect  comfortable  houses.  Door  Plates  the  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture, 
likewise  are  all  the  feshion,  and  the  samples  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  South, 
from  Columbia,  furnished  by  Mr.  Samuel  silver  pitcher,  worth  $50 ;  Charles  A.  Pea- 
S.  Harrod,  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  body,  Columbus,  Ga.,best  Essay  on  South- 
of  sending  away  for  our  supplies.  Iron  Rail'  em  Horticulture,  embracing  the  culture  of 
imgs,  as  ornamental  and  costly  as  may  be  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  silverpitcher, 
desired,  can  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Werner.  $50  ;  Rev.  R.  Johnson,  Talbotton,  Ga.,  best 
Lead  Pip^  and  Ba/hSf  from  cellar  to  garret.  Essay  for  the  Cultivation  and  Preservation 
by  Mr.  Church,  and  Mr.  Park  will  erect  in  of  the  Sweet  Potato,  silver  pitcher,  $20 ; 
the  centre  of  the  garden  as  pretty  a  /oun-  Br.  F.  H.  Gordon,  best  Essay  on  Clover  and 
tain  as  the  owner  would  like  to  pay  for —  other  foreign  grasses,  silver  pitcher,  $15. 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  his  woric  Premiums  were  given  for  Field  Crops  and 
near  the  door,  which  collected  together  so  Cotton-bales.  CatiU — ^Devons,  sbort-noms, 
many  spectators  around  it  every  day,  to  see  Ayrshire,  grades  and  natives,  working  ox- 
the  ball  forced  upwards  by  the  constantly  en.  Horset — of  all  work,  draft,  blood,  im- 
ascending  jet.  ported,  matched  and  sincle,  jat^  and  ja- 

Those  two  beautiful  boats  that  figured  so  nettes,  mules.  Skeep — Imported  Merinoe, 
conspicuously  in  the  Regatta — the  Violet  mutton  sheep,  south  downs,  \ana  wools,  na- 
and  SouthemeVy  the  former  Charleston  built,  tives,  fat  mutton.  Swine — Small  breeders, 
were  sent  to  the  fair  for  inspection,  and  large  breeds.  Poultry,  foreign  and  domes- 
elicited  hundreds  of  flattering  encomiums  tic;  pork, bacon, and  beef ;  daiiy products ; 
firom  the  crowd.  honey ;  household  products ;  domestic  ma- 

The  buckets  from  Mr.  Hamlin's  Bucket  nufactures — silk,  needle-work,  sheU-work  ; 
Factory  at  Mount  Pleasant  village,  are  de-  manufactures  other  than  domestic ;  Fmiis 
serving  of  prominent  notice,  as  highly  sue-  ---pears,  peaches,  grapes.  Floriculture ;  hor- 
oessfufexperiments  in  a  new  and  important  ticulture  ;  fine  arts  ;  agricultural  imple- 
item  of  domestic  manufacture.  They  are  ments ;  machinery ;  manufactures,  steel  and 
very  substantial,  neatly  put  together,  and  iron;  manufacturesof wood;  manufactures 
good  enough  for  any  housekeeper  in  the  of  leather  ;  manufactures  of  oils,  cements, 
land.  and  minerals ;  manufactures  of  paper,  book- 

We  embody  some  additional  particulars  re-   binding,  and  dravrings. 
latinff  to  the  State  Fair  whidi  was  held  in        In  order  to  show  now  Georgia  goes  ahead 
October  last  at  Maeony  Georpa.   Ever  since   in  manufactures,   we  give  the  premiums 
1846,  we  learn  from  the  **  Soil  of  the  South,"    awarded  for  Manufactures  other  than  Do- 
when  the  Ten-pin  Alley,  at  the  Stone  Moun-  9%estic : 
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Sterlinff  F.  Grimes,  Agent,  Colambus 
Howard  Manaiacturing  Company,  best  bale 
omahorgs,  cup,  worth  $10 ;  Wm.  S.  Holt, 
Agent,  Macon  Manufacturing  Company, 
b^t  bale  shirtings,  cup,  $5  ;  Joui  S.  Linton, 
Agent,  Athens  Manufacturing  Company, 
best  bale  kerseys,  cup,  85  ;  John  S.  Linton, 
A|(ent,  Athens  Manufacturing  Company, 
best  bale  stripes,  cup,  $5  ;  .Mrs.  F.  A.  Solo- 
rncms,  Twiggs  county,  best  coil  bear  grass 
n^,  cup,  95 ;  Daniel  Grant,  Agent,  Hoot- 
edeyille  Manufacturing  Company,  best  coil 
eotton  rope,  cup,  $5 ;  Athens  Manufacturing 
Company,  Athens,  John  S.  Linton,  Agent, 
best  bale  cotton  yams,  all  numbers,  cup, 
$10 ;  Athens  Manufacturing  Company, 
Athens,  John  S.  Linton,  Agent,  best  bale  of 
ticking,  cup,  $5  ;  Messrs.  Green,  Carson  & 
Toung,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  best  bale  of  cassi- 
meie,  10  bolts,  cup,  $5.  Also,  premium 
recommended,  volume  S.  C.  A.  Society 
Transactions. 

The  judges  would  reconunend  the  cassi- 
meres  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Green,  Car- 
son 6l  Young,  to  the  notice  of  southern 
merchants,  as  being  very  superior. 

The  Planters'  Factory,  Butts  county,  pre- 
sented a  superior  lot  of  woolen  rolls. 

A  Tery  fine  specimen  of  bleached  sheeting, 
exhibited  by  C.  Wellaur,  Augusta,  is  enti- 
tled to  special  notice,  as  being  the  first  ever 
bleached  in  Georgia.  Premium  reconunended 
— a  volume  S.  0.  A.  Society  Transactions. 

We  recommend  the  following  award  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  whose  Magnus  Apollo,  "George,*'  is 
forced  to  run  away,  because  his  master,  en- 
vious of  his  mechanical  genius,  would  de- 
grade him  to  the  plow  : 

A  wood  model  of  steam-engine,  saw-mill 
attached,  by  J.  C.  Branch's  negro  boy,  Felix, 
Clark  county,  displaying  much  ingenuity. 
Premium  recommended--eet  of  bench  tools. 

There  were  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ex- 
hibitors, says  the  "  Soil  of  the  South"— an 
increase  of  over  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
last  year.  The  number  of  visitors,  as«  re- 
ported, were  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Had 
the  exhibition  been  held  about  three  weeks 
later,  the  number  of  visitors  would  have  in- 
creased, it  is  thought,  several  thousand,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  society  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  dollars.  The  gale, 
which  has  done  so  much  damage  to  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  sickness  gene- 
rally, have  kept  away  thousands  of  anxious 
visitors. 

The  exhibition  has  excelled  that  of  last 
year,  in  every  department,  for  variety  and 
extent  There  has  been  an  evident  and 
manifest  improvement  in  every  article  upon 
exhibition,  from  the  slave,  with  his  rude 
wooden  model  of  the  steam-engine,  to  the 
exquisite  handiwork  of  the  accomplished 
matroD,  attaining  in  art,  with  her  needle,  to 


the  soft  and  defecate  touches  of  the  pencil. 
The  display  of  animals  was  the  largest  by 
far  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  Georgia; 
and  in  the  poultry,  for  its  excellence  and 
merit,  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  this  country. 

The  society  is  now  established  upon  a 
sure  basis,  and  its  usefulness  to  the  country 
at  no  time  since  its  organization  has  been 
better  demonstrated  or  so  generally  appre- 
ciated than  at  the  exhibition  just  closed.  It 
is  destined  to  work  a  great  revolution  in  the 
industrial  habits  and  social  relations  of  the 
people  of  the  southern  states. 

The  essays  upon  the  "Treatment  and 
Management  of  Slaves,"  and  "  Agricultural 
Education,"  which  were  not  reported  upon 
at  the  fair,  have  been  forwarded,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Executive  Board — ^the  for- 
mer to  Col.  James  Hamilton  Couper,  of 
Darien,  and  the  latter  to  Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud,  of 
Alabama,  with  authority  to  each  to  as- 
sociate any  two  disinterested  and  compe- 
tent gentlemen  to  assist  in  reporting  upon 
the  same  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

The  Miscellany  and  Bevitw^  published  at 
Memphis,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Ebbert,  is  a 
new  magazine,  to  be  published  monthly  at 
two  dollars  per  annum.  The  first  number 
speaks  well  for  the  enterprise.  The  editor 
copies  an  article  on  southern  school  books, 
which  we  published  last  September,  and  of 
which  we  tnought  a  good  deal,  but  we  regret 
that  he  struck  out  the  reference  in  it  to  the 
Review,  though  acknowledging  in  another 
place  hisffeneral  indebtedness. 

The  Western  Journal^  at  St.  Louis,  is  still 
kept  up  with  spirit,  at  $3  per  annum.  The 
Literary  Gazette^  at  Charleston,  at  the  same 
price.  The  Literary  Messenger^  at  Rich- 
mond ;  but  of  this  we  would  say  a  word. 
The  Messenger  has  now  reached  18  vol- 
umes. It  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most 
talented  gentlemen  and  scholars  in  all  the 
South,  and  has  in  its  service  a  host  of  able 
contributors.  The  price  has  been  reduced 
to  $3  per  annum.  Published  at  Richmond. 
The  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  edited  by 
Frank  Ruffin,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
every  southern  agriculturist.  Appleton's 
Mechanic's  Magazine,  monthly,  $3  per 
annum.  Whig  Review,  New-York,  $3  per 
annum.  Telegraphic  Magazine,  New- 
York.  Banker's  Magazine,  New- York,  $6 
per  annum — embraces  a  thousand  subjects 
interesting  to  merchants  and  bankers,  and 
should  have  a  wide  support  in  our  business 
communities.  The  editor,  Mr.  Homan,  has 
accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  material 
upon  banks  and  bankers,  and  has  published 
several  works,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
his  office.  United  Stales  Revieto, — This  is 
a  new  work,  published  by  Theo.  Foster, 
New- York,  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the 
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Democratic  faith.  The  first  number  is 
handsomely  issued,  and  contains  many  able 
and  instructive  papers.  Three  dollars  per 
annum.  Railrroaa  Joumalt  New- York. — 
Its  copious  material  recommends  it  to  the 
whole  internal  improvement  interests  of  the 
country,  and  for  ourselves,  we  acknowledge 
an  amount  of  indebtedness  to  it  which  is  not 
easily  repaid.  Literary  World,  New- York— 
NorUyrCt  Gazette — two  valuable  works  for  all 
literary  circles.  American  Cotton  Planter , 
Montgomery,  Alabama — monthly,  $1  per 
annum.  N.  B.  Cloud,  editor.  We  have 
No.  1,  and  recommend  it  to  public  favor. 
Hereafter  will  notice  more  fully.  American 
Railway  Times,  Boston.  We  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  the  editor,  Henry 
L.    Jones,    and    cordially  recommend  his 

{'oumal  as  one  of  wide  utility.  No  magazine 
>ids  fairer  than  the  Southern  Ladies*  Book, 
of  which  we  have  received  two  or  three 
numbers,  and  which  is  published  with  fine 
engravings,  •  in  New- Orleans,  at  $3  per 
annum.  Even  in  appearance  it  is  quite 
equal  to  anything  published  at  the  North. 
The  fair  and  talented  editor  furnishes  a 
paper  upon  Women  of  Genius,  in  which  she 
mourns  the  low  appreciation  in  which  their 
household  qualities  are  held  by  the  other  sex. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Men  revere  genius  quite 
as  much  in  the  other  sex  as  they  do  in  their 
own.  In  neither  sex  is  it  very  desirable, 
matrimonially  speaking,  when  it  listens  to 
the  music  of  the  spheres  whilst  the  bailiff 
makes  harsh  discord  at  the  door,  or  sweeps  the 
strings  of  Apollo  instead  of  rocking  the 
cradle,  in  which  suffering  juvenility  frets  its 
Ions  and  neglected  hours  away.  We  ask 
pardon  for  these  household  intrusions,  which 
some  how  or  other  shock  rudely  our  dreams 
of  poesy  and  romance,  and  render  life  at 
best  a  very  common-place  and  matter-of- 
£ict  sort  of  an  affair. 

Mr.  French,  who  has  issued  three  volumes 
of  historical  documents  relating  to  Louisiana, 
is  out  again  with  a  fourth,  which  comprises 
the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  missis' 
sippt  Valley,  toith  the  Oripnal  Narratives  of 
Marquette,  Allouez,  MemSre,  Hennepin,  and 
Anastase.  The  narrative  of  Marquette  is 
published  from  the  original  manuscripts  of 
the  father,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  map  of  the 
Mississippi  is  given.  The  translations  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  John  G.  Shea. 
A  great  number  of  interesting  notes  have 
been  added  by  Mr.  French. 

The  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  by  Los- 
sing,  beautifully  illustrated,  has  now  reached 
the  29th  number,  and  increases  in  interest. 

Kathay  is  a  neat  little  volume,  which  Put- 
nam has  furnished  us  through  Morgan,  of 
New-Orleans,  and  its  description  of  a  cruise 
fa  the  China  seas  will  furnish  us  some  notes 
ior  an  article  we  are  expecting  to  publish 


soon  upon  those  remote  but  growinglj- 
interestmg  regions.  The  work  is  hjYf. 
Hastings  Macaulay. 

The  Harpers  have  published  a  very  large.^ 
and  beautiful  volume,  handsomely  illustrated 
with  portraits,  and  containing  biographical 
sketches,  etc.,  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  in  every  age  of  the  world,  from  th« 
time  that  mother  Eve  listened  to  the  ser- 
pents wiles  to  that  which  saw  Mrs.  Bloomer 
sport  so  gracefully  the  unmentionablea. 
The  editor  is  Mrs.  Hale,  a  lady  whoM 
literary  laurels  have  been  acquired  in  the 
chair  of  the  Ladies*  Book,  and  in  very  manj 
interesting  contributions  to  the  press.  The 
present  volume  contains  nearly  a  thousand 
pages,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
a  casual  examination,  is  faithfully  executed. 
Full  extracts  are  given  from  the  writings  of 
the  persons  introduced.  Mrs.  Hale  inserts 
herself  in  the  Record  of  Women,  which  we 
will  not  fall  out  with  her  for  doing,  though 
it  strikes  us  as  a  little  singular  she  haa 
omitted  the  name  of  Mrs.  Louisa  McOord, 
daughter  of  Langdon  Cheves,  a  lady  who,  for 
vigor  and  grasp  of  thought,  and  diaste  and 
eloquent  composition,  is  not  excelled  by  anj 
of  her  sex  in  America.  If  she  had  vmtten 
nothing  besides  Caius  Gracchus,  or  her 
reply  to  Mrs  Oakes  Smith  on  **  Woman 
and  her  Needs,"  which  we  published  last 
year  in  the  Review,  her  reputation  would 
have  been  established  upon  a  proud  and  high 
basis.  In  fact,  her  protest,  in  the  name  of 
the  womdn  of  America,  against  the  Ama- 
sonian  movement,  is  enough  in  itself  to  con- 
fer immortality. 

Mrs.  Hale  has  expended  years  of  toil  upon 
this  work,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  library,  and  in  that  it  is 
calculated  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  the 
sex,  (to  enhance  their  estimate  of  them- 
selves would  be  impossible — aside.)  We 
hope  it  will  be  found  in  every  parlor  and 
library.  Mr.  Morgan  has  received  a  sup* 
ply. 

Joseph  W.  Fabens  has  written  a  work 
entitled  Life  upon  the  Isthmus,  which  Mr. 
Putnam  publishes  in  his  Semi-monthlj- 
Library,  and  which  Califomians  ought 
keenly  to  appreciate.  In  the  same  series  of 
works  we  nave  Pictures  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
by  Ed.  Jermann,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. 

The  Appletons  furnish  us,  through  J.  B. 
Steel,  with  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  manj 
fine  things  which  Mr.  Clark  has  for  severaJ 
years  served  up  in  his  highly  interestingr 
and  sprightly  Knickerbocker.  The  volume 
is  entitled  Knick-Knacks  from  an  Editor's 
Table. 

Professor  Riddell,  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  not  long  since  exhibited,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of 
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New-OrleauB,  a  Binoeula  Mieroteopt^  of 
which  he  claims  the  invention.  It  is  de- 
scribed at  length  in  Dr.  Axson's  Medical 
Journal.  The  object  is  to  render  both  eyes 
serriceable  in  microscopic  obsenrations.  It 
srives  perfectly  correct  riews  in  leng;th, 
breadth,  and  depth,  whatever  power  may  be 
employed.  By  its  aid  the  microscopic  knife 
can  be  exactly  guided  in  dissections,  and  the 
watch-maker  and  artist  may  work  under 
it  with  entire  certainty.  Altogether  it  is  an 
ingenious  piece  of  work,  and  from  personal 
inspection  we  can  speak  of  its  faithful  per- 
fi>nnance  of  aH  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and 
more  than  can  be  claimed  for  any  other 
instrument  of  the  kind. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  an  improvement 
in  Sugar  Makinft  in  use  in  British  Guiana, 
but  had  not  space  for  the  following  letter  on 
Hke  subject,  by  D.  6.  Bretton,  a  practical 
sugar  manager,  at  present  in  Louisiana,  and 
open  to  an  engagement  by  any  of  our  plant- 
ers. He  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the 
office  of  the  Review.    We  give  the  letter : 

*'  Having  had  occasion  to  visit  British 
Guiana  this  summer,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  newly  invented  evaporating  suffar 
pan,  in  use  there,  and  whicn  was  giving 
great  satisfaction- to  the  sugar  planters  of 
that  country.  It  was  but  very  recently  in- 
vented in  England,  and  is  called  **  Schroder's 
Patent  Open  Disc  Pan  ;"  and  the  improve- 
ment consists — first,  in  its  greater  cheap- 
ness as  compared  with  other  evaporations  ; 
and  second,  m  the  pn^rty  it  possesses  of 
crystallizing  syrups  at  a  temperature  at 
which  sugar  cannot  carbonize.  Evaporation 
by  this  pan  is  as  rapid  as  by  the  vacuum 
pan,  while  the  expense,  including  the 
royalty,  is  only  about  five  hundred  dollars. 

**The  machlneiy  is  simple  enough.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  discs,  revolving  upon 
an  axle,  which  may  be  turned  by  hand 
or  steam-power,  and  which  at  every  revolu- 
tion exposes  the  liquid  or  syrup  that  adheres 
to  them  to  atmospheric  evaporation.  It 
moves  in  a  pan  containing  tiers  of  steam 
pipes  supplied  with  steam  from  the  engine 
iMHler,  and  having  the  necessary  machinery 
connected  with  them  for  condensation.  The 
pan  is  about  4^  feet  diameter;  and  the 
discs,  separated  by  pieces  on  the  spindle 
which  supports  them,  work  at  a  distance 
firom  each  other  of  from  three  to  four  inches. 

"  The  beauty  of  this  machine  consists 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  construction,  which 
allows  accidental  injury  to  be  repaired  by  the 
commonest  workman.  The  operation  of  the 
pan  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  quality  of 
the  sugar  is  decidedly  improved,  while  the 
piolasses,  or  rather  uncrystallized  syrup, 
is  readily  treated  with  it  again,  and  inakes 
a  sugar  of  fair  quality.    The  facility  with 


which  molasses  can  be  converted  into  sugar, 
is  a  feature  in  this  machine  which  must 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  planter  here." 

The  Hon.  Garnett  Andrews  delivered  a 
most  instructive  address,  of  which  he  has 
sent  us  a  copy,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Otorgia 
ItutUute.  The  subject  of  slavery  is 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  rights,  in- 
terests, and  duties  of  the  South  put  forth 
with  ability.  Upon  direct  trade  be  truth- 
fully remarics,  that  all  our  merchants  require 
is  to  be  sure  of  a  market,  and  they  will 
import.  He  advocates  southern  direct  trade 
associations.  **  Instead  of  forming  an  as- 
sociation of  millions  to  import  for  sale,  let 
thousands  be  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
importing  what  they  need  for  themselves,  or 
the  retail  merchant  for  others.  There  are 
men  enough  now  in  Macon  who  need  a  ship- 
load of  bagging,  coffee,  sugar,  and  perhaps 
blankets,  etc.,  etc." 

Chancellor  Cocke,  of  Miss.,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  Address  to 
the  People  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missiv- 
sippi,  and  Louisiana,  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Florence  Convention,  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Road. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  E.  H. 
Foster,  junior.  The  address  contains  much 
valuable  rail-road  material,  and  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  that  the  committee  have  made 
full  use  of  the  pages  of  the  Review.  We 
wish  that  other  committees  would  be  as 
liberal  in  making  this  acknowledgment.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  our  facts,  figures,  and 
arguments,  are  bodily  appropriated,  some- 
times with  the  courtesy  of  inverted  commas, 
oftener  without ;  and  no  one  would  be  the 
wiser,  from  the  reports,  that  such  a  work 
ever  existed  as  the  Review.  Some  volumi- 
nous Texas  reports  lately  came  into  oui 
hands  which  are  of  this  character.  Now, 
gentlemen,  instead  of  the  ungracious  task 
of  hiding  our  light  under  a  bushel,  whilst 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  place  it  on  the 
house-top,  if  you  are  rail-road  men  in  ear- 
nest, you  ought  to  insist  that  no  man  be 
even  allowed  to  take  stock  who  is  not  a  sub- 
scriber or  a  reader  of  the  Review ;  since, 
before  God,  we  are  an  original  offender  in 
this  matter  of  rail-roads,  and  have  toiled 
night  and  day  this  last  eight  years  to  rouse 
the  people  in  their  favor,  and  to  fumishfiicts 
and  figures  around  which  the  fancy  of  ora- 
tors might  play !  Give  us  the  credit,  or,  at 
least,  the  evbicribers  which  it  might  bring, 
and  we  will  let  you  off. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Pierre  Soule, 
of  Louisiana,  for  valuable  congressional  and 
executive  documents. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  author,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Ramsay,  of  Columbia  county,  Georgia,  for 
a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  upon  the  Medical 
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Editorial  Miscellanies. 


Treatment  and  Phvtiologieal  PeeuliarUUt 
qf  Negroei^  in  which  he  endorses  the  views 
pat  forth  through  our  Review  and  the  medi- 
cal journals  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  with  addi- 
tional illustrations,  but,  we  think,  with  a  lit- 
tle too  much  severity  towards  his  brothers 
of  the  lancet  *'  Where  doctors  disagree/' 
kowever,  du:.,  dec. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Rail-road  has  been  forwarded  to 
Of,  and  will  be  noticed  next  month. 

We  recommend  to  our  friends  visit- 
ing New-Orleans  who  may  be  desirous 
of  having  a  place  for  themselves  or  families 
upon  canvas,  to  visit  the  studio  of  Wm.  Z. 
Baker,  71  Canal-street,  where  they  will  find 
the  portraits  of  many  of  our  citizens,  and 
•ecure  the  services  of  a  very  worthy  artist 

One  of  the  best  Female  Academies  in 
New-Orleans  is  that  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pa^aud, 
upon  Tivoli  Circle.  The  school  buildings 
are  between  Triton  Walk  and  Nayades- 
0treet,  and  are  central,  and  yet  removed  from 
business,  noise,  and  dust — are  spacious,  well 
aired,  and,  withal,  room  for  recreation. 
The  boarding  scholars  enjoy  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  learning  French,  as  the  teachers 
reside  in  the  house ;  and  in  all  the  branches 
of  a  polite  education — vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  drawing  and  painting — great  pains 
are  taken  that  the  professors  are,  in  all  re- 
spects, worthy  of  the  confidence  which  is 
vouched  for  them. 

If  there  is  one  thins  more  than  another  un- 
generous and  unjust,  it  is  to  receive  the  maga- 
sine  of  an  editor,  on  which  he  has  lavished 
toU,  sweat,  and  money,  year  after  year,  wth- 
oni  pofi^gjor  it.  If  the  result  of  carelessness, 
the  party  should  for  a  moment  reflect.  But 
what  should  we  say  to  those  who  ^ceive  our 
bills  time  after  time,  and  time  a^ain,  without 
the  slightest  notice  ?  An  explanation  is  at  least 
due  us.  We  are  asking  no  favors  in  this 
thing.  If  a  subscriber  is  not  pleased  with 
the  Review,  though  we  may  regret  it,  we  are 
still  quite  willing  that  he  should  pay  up  and 
discontinue.  In  regard  to  non-paying  sub- 
scribers they  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  work. 
Wo  are  sorry  to  say  it,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  get  any  number  of  such. 

To  those  subscribers  who  are  always 
prompt,  wo  send  greeting  our  thanks. 

Those  who  wait  for  agents  we  entreat  to 
consider  the  mail  our  especial  and  our  gene- 
sal  agent  for  all  purposes. 

Those  who  "  never  think  of  the  thing," 
we  beg  to  sin  no  more  thus. 

Those  who  **  don't  like  dunning/*  and 
equally  don*t  like  paying,  we  ask,  square  up 
for  the  past,  and  depart  in  peace. 

Finally,  to  those  who  will  turn  over  this 
page,  and  dismiss  the  subject  from  their 
thoughts  again  without  attending  to  it,  we 
'Will  say .    But  surely  there  will  be  none 


such,  and  why  should  we  say  anything  haid 
on  the  subject.  Our  bills  are  sent  out  agailt. 
We  are  ready  to  make  any  corrections — to 
do  any  and  every  thing  that  is  fair. 

Send  money  or  orders  on  merchants. 

For  Sali,  at  the  Ofike  of  De  Bow's  Re- 
view, one  second-hand  Iron  Safe,  in  good 
condition — would  suit  a  planter  or  countiy 
merchant,  price  $20. 

One  complete  set  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view, published  at  Charleston,  handsomely 
bound,  22  volumes. 

One  complete  set  old  Southern  Review, 
8  volumes,  neatly  bound.  These  works  are 
not  easily  obtained  complete,  and  are  dupU- 
eate  sets. 

A  Work  fixr  eyery  library. 

Once  more  we  call  attention  to  the  ''  h^ 
dustrial  Resources^* — a  work  we  have  pre- 
pared and  published  at  great  labor  and  ex- 
pense, which  contains  all  the  important  mat- 
ter of  13  vohimes  of  the  review  and  7  years, 
which  is  beautifully  printed,  handsomely 
bound  into  three  volumes  of  600  pages  eadi, 
or  1800  pages  in  all,  and  is  withal  the  only 
encyclopedia  of  Southern  information  com- 
plete in  every  department.  If  this  were  a 
Northern  work,  peddled  about  the  countiy, 
every  planter  would  have  it,  and  why  not 
sustain  as  well  one  of  your  own  enterprises  ? 
Considering  the  quantity  of  matter,  no  work 
has  yet  been  published  in  the  country  at  so 
cheap  a  price,  to  wit,  $3  per  volume  (as  we 
pay  the  postage  on  cash  orders  for  the  woik 
about  33  cents  per  vol.)  Ought  not  every 
subscriber  to  the  Review  to  obtain  this  truly 
beautiful  and  compact  edition,  with  which  he 
can  have,  or  we  will  have  for  him,  at  a  low 
rate,  all  future  volumes  bound  uniformly  ! 

If  planters  cannot  spare  the  means  now, 
we  will    receive  orders  upon  cominission 
merchants  in  large  towns,  payable  on  sale 
of  next  crops.     Surely  this  is  liberal ;  but, 
having  gone  to  an  enormous  expense,  we  do 
wish  to  be  reimbursed.     If  any  one  is  not 
pleased,  return  the  book  at  our  risk  and  coet. 
Will  not  our  friends  stir  themselves  in  get- 
ting and  sending  orders  1 
Thia  work  is  reeosimeaded  to  sll  of  the  preMSt  sad 
fature  iab«cribert  of  tb«  Review  wk  the  moet  coai- 
plete  Cyclopedia  ofSouthern  iofbnnatio«  yet  p«b* 
lisbed.  It  U  keoed  in  aplendld  ityle  at  print,  peper 
wd  bloding,  end  the  ? olamee  of  the  Review  wlB 
hereefter  be  boaad  aaiforBOy  with  it 
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|..  Thif  work,  which  it  a  eoodentatioa  and  re-arranf  ement  of  aU  the  important  papen,  articles  and  tUtictiea  ' 
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I  PAYMBIfTS  IN  DEOEMBER.  i 

Alabama.— J.  W.  Bridges,  J.  Wright,  N.  Adgce,  W.  Y.  Allison.  A.  F.  Brachim,  J.  O.  Aiken,  Dubcui  i 
<;   Dew,  C.  Thompltini,  N.  Boddie,  H.  O.  Brewer  &  Co.,  flO  ;  W.  A.  Buck,  C.  A.  Toney,  flO.  * 

liOuisiANA.—Dr.  Knapp,  A.  Heniien,  L.  H.  Duncan,  Freret  St  Bro.,  L.  Castera,  Lowe,  Pattison  ACo^  R.  { 
]  W.  Moulgomery,  Jamet  Syme  &Co,  H.St.  Paul,  A.Roger,  C.  Bondonsefine,  Jules  Delerg,  $90;  C.  C.  \ 
)   Brbcoe,  M.  M,  Reynolds,  $15;  D.  C.  Labatt,  Judt'c  Rost,  Jiio.  Galphin.  W.  Mooag ban,   A.  Morpby,  J.  \ 

>  Lambert,  J.  Edgerion,  E.  D.  Beaeb,  E.  J.  Forgtall,   W.  S.  Donnell,  C.  R.  Kennedy,  G.  N.  Morrison,  Cher-  > 

<  ry,  Heoderaon  &  Co ,  li«»iac  Bridge,  W.  S.  Guinesa,  H.  Q.  Ferguton,  L.  E.  Reynolds.  J.  L.  Hakey,  J.  H.  \ 

>  .Moore,  F.  Kalleyer,  W.  C.  JWicon,  W.  &  J.  Montgomery,    J.  Eager,  $3  50  :    J.  P.  Cotcbett,  P.  Sima,  L.  < 

>  Mailiows,  R.  F.  Michols,  P.  Htcltey,  J.  Bernard,  E.  R.  Dclogny,  Judge  McCaleb,  Buck  &.  Peek,  R.  B-  ^ 
\  Sykcs,  C.  J.  Wheeler,  Bell  St  Conway,  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright,  $10  ;  Judge  J.  N.  T.  Richardson,  M.  Calhoun,  \ 
)  J.  L.  Haas,  D.  R.  Godwin,  T.  J.  Packwood,  J.  M.  Chilton,  Robt.  Jdott,  Dr.  Mercer,  U.  fionnabd^  H.  > 
^  Gordon.  < 
s  MiftsissiPPf— S.  M.Barr,  H.  Vaugban,  J.  W.  Ros?,  W  F.  Corpender,  $10;  Bt  Willson.  $10;  E.Q.  < 
•  Wood,  W.  McWillie,  W.  J.  Brition,  W.  C.  Lore,  $15  ;  S.  M.  Davidson,  $2  50;  H.  C.  Chambera,  $«  50:  > 
:;  U.  J.  Proasicr,  J.  R.  Moseley.  $10  ;  »D.  S.  Paliisoo,  S.  H.  Abbay,  $i5 ;  Saral.  McClelland.  Col.  Mills,  F.A,  ^ 
'    WImrton,  M.  Brooks,  W.  W.  Elliott,  J.  F.  Millg.                                                                      '  < 

Gkobgia.— C.Clephorn.  A.  A.  Smclz,  $15;  J.  Y.  Jones,   H.  Holt.  J.  H.  Daniel,  $15;  J.  L.  Morton,  S.  J- 

Jones,  W.  Williura,  T.  B.  Hill,  Redd  &  Greer,  A.  Lyman,  D.  Grillin,  R.  B.  Murdock,  O.  E.  Thomas.  R.  Pat.  \ 

ton,  Wryhart  &  fiJaudford,  J.  E.  Hurt.  R.  Flournoy,  U.  Hurt.  W.  H.  Mitrbcll,  &I.  J.  Wellborn,  Brookaw  ( 

A^Cieiuens,  R.A.Smith,  J.C.Cook,   J.  F.  Flewellen,  G.  Kailroud,  J.  D.  Carter,  J.  J.  Boswell,  Gr««B*  \ 

wood  ii,  Co.,  F.  Carter.  i, 

North  Carolina — R.  H.  Lewis,  R.  C.  McCalla.  ,: 

8ouTH  Cahohna— J.  A.  Williams  $10  ;  R.  F.  Alhton.  $10.  < 

Florida.— G.  F.  flalt7.«ll,  $10  ;  J.  L,  G.  Baker.  $10:   G.  R.  Fairbanks,  $20;  E.  Houston.  W.  M.  Max-  < 

well,  Richd.  Sannder*,  ErL  Bernard,  R.  H.  Berry,  Jno.  Martin,  G.  T.  Maxwell.  W.  E.  Donnely,  H.  L.  Rot-  > 

'    gor»,  W.  N.  Tavlor,  G.  W.  Scott  &  Co.,  8.  Sanders,  W.  K.  Beard,  W.  W.  McCall.OenL  E.  Hopkina,  D.  . 

Putmuii,  $10 ;  R.  W.  Williams,  $10  :   G.  A.  Croom,  J.  P.  Sdvape,  Richd.  Hayward,  $10 ;  B.  F.  AllejL  T.  J.  ; 

)    Perkins,  J.  T.  Archer,  $10 ;  F  IL  FUgg,  G.  Gulpliin,  E.  Bradloot,  $10.  \ 

[       AnKA;»sA8.-Dr.  N.  U  Harris,   $10;  B.  P.  Gaiucs,  R.  M.  Gaines,   $20;  J.N.  Daiy,  W.  O.  &  G.  W,  < 

Tavlor. 

Texas.— D.  F.  Brown,  H.  L.  Knnny,  B.  E  Torver,  A.  F.  James,  $30  ;  R.  Jones,  W.  W.  Loring.  > 

TENNK38EK.— RoB8  &  Hicks,  PHilipps,  Ricedt  Gillespie.  < 

■        Viroivia  -C.  Hall  &  Co..  $7  50  ;  J.  M.  Otey,  W.  P.  Allison,  $15. 

New-York. — Maxvell,  Briggs  Sc  Co.  ;< 
Kk.ntucky. — Totld  &  Richardson. 
Maryland.— J.  C  Bruno.  $15. 
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THE  GREAT  FAULT  AND  PLANTATION  lEDlCINE! 

WRIGHT'S  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  PILLS. 

Thu  highly  valuable  preparation,  esteemed  above  every  other  article  of  the  kind  ac  the  Nonh,  has  b«en  latl«rly  •<>> 
quiring  a  bke  celebrity  ai  the  South  and  Southwest.  It  U  a  airietly  original  compofiiion,  and  baseflilta  claims  npon  its 
iotrioaie  merius  as  adapted  to  the  varied  requirementa  of  the  human  system.  In  fact  it  has  been  jutlly  etyled 
"Nature's  oam  Remedy,"  since  tlic  PiIU,  in  their  operation,  answer  precisely  the  indicationa  which  J^aum  points  out. 
They  possess  the  merit,  also,  of  being  entirely  free  from  mercury,  and  all  mineral  admixture  whatever. 

In  the  fevers  and  other  complainu  incident  to  southern  and  southwestern  life,  thette  Pilb  are  amiurpaaaed  in  ett> 
eacy.  They  have  cured  YELLOW  FCV£R  alter  every  other  remedy  had  failed.  They  have  broken  up  the  AGUE 
and  BILIOUS  FEVER  iu  all  their  forroi.  They  are  thoroughly  anti  bilious  in  their  action;  io  whatever  aliap«  it  may 
present  itself,  powerful  for  good  and  yet  innocont  of  injury. 

If  reported  to  in  time,  this  medicine  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  fhmilv  and  Plantation.  Vor 
FEMALES  at  certain  seasons,  there,  is  none  superior,  if  indeed  there  bo  any  equal  to  it  Even  for  CHILDREN  aiOict- 
ed  with  any  of  lUo  prevalent  disorders,  a  trial  of  it  will  suffice  to  place  it  upon  the  most  favorable  fooling  in  the  (»tia*- 
tion  of  all  concerned. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  tho  numerous  testimonisU  received  by  the  proprietor.  He  tberefortt 
subjoins  only  two  or  three  of  them,  ihc  first  of  which  wu  received  from  Vera  Cruz,  iu  1649,  while  the  YeHow  FeTcr  wmM 
quiio  prevulcut,  and  is  M^'ued,  a*  will  be  seen,  by  the  HIGHEST  MEDICAL  AUTHORITIES  of  that  city. 

TRANSLATION. 
We,  the  und*Tffi(fncd,  licensed  Physician*  in  and  for  the  city  of  Vera  Cruat,  do  hereby  certify,  that  wt  have  lued 
I>r.  W,  Wrinkl'ii  ffii<lina  Vrsclnblr  fillM,  bought  of  Mr.  Felix  Rovira.  Agent  inthi»  city,  and  having-  ap- 
plied said  Pills  to  cure  ihedidVreut  diseases  for  which  ihwy  are  recoinmpndod  by  Dr.  Wright,  wo  have  found  them  la 
every  respect  satisfactory,  and  we  therefore  recommend  the  use  of  said  Pills  to  every  person  in  this  republic  wboOTer 
may  bo  sufferins  frum  niiy  of  the  malaJit's  for  which  their  use  in  recommcuded  by  tuo  inventor  of  said  Pilla.— And  io 
order  that  the  present  certificate  may  be  used  as  couvenieut  to  the  parties,  we  havosif;iied  it  in  Vera  Cruz,  this  10th  day 
of  August,  1849.  (Signed,)  Geohge  GaiDaN,  Maxuxl  Uovad. 

.    Extractor  a  loiter  from  the  editor  of  the  Greenville  Mounlainoer,  S.  C,  received  during  the  Mexican  war  : 

Da.  W.  Wkioht— Dkau  Sir  :  *  *  •  A  week  or  twoa^jo  I  sent  you  a  Mountaineer,  containing  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  Volunteers  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  In  which  he  pays  WRIGHT'S  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  PILLS,  under 
ail  the  circuins-tance.-,  ibe  highest  meed  of  praise  1  have  ever  known  a  medicine  to  receive.  The  Volunteer,  Wiliiaoi 
W.  Goodlclt,  Ep«i.,  u»  a  gentleman  of  fine  htandiiig— an  accomplished  and  well  educated  man,  and  wa«  recently  High 
Sheriff  of  this  diMrict.  By  one  of  your  advertisements  in  a  CharleMon  paper,  I  happened  to  notice  the  location  of  yoor 
ofiice,  and  thought  you  might  extract  an  article  of  some  value  io  regard  to  your  medicine,  therefora  I  sent  thopapar. 
The  lollowing  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  rtlerred  to  above  : 

*•  My  health  is  very  fa«t  improvin?.  I  procured,  a  few  days  ago,  soma  of  Da.  WaiOHT'fi  Inoian  VkoctabLS  PlI.X*«, 
and  they  liave  acted  on  my  system  like  magic  V 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Judge  Dutlon,  late  editor  of  the  *•  Iborvlllian,"  Plaqucmine,  La. 

Db.  Wrioht— Dkah  Sir  :  "  *  ♦  There  is  a  great  call  for  your  useful  medicine  fa  thii  part  of  the  country. 
Two  yeara  ago  I  took  a  few  dozen  from  Mr.  Bronsema,  your  Agent  in  New-Orleaus,  for  my  own  use.  But,  as  aoon  as  U 
waji  known  in  the  neighborhood,  I  was  importuned  for  them  till  there  was  none  left  ;  and  one  person,  to  whom  I  gaT* 
up  one  half  do^en  boxes  for  f  1  25|  I  found  selliug  them  out  again,  at)  a  special  favor,  at  saTcNTv-riVK  o»m  a  box  I 

The  genuine  maybe  had  of  J.  Wrioht  A,  Co.,  Chartres-st,  and  A.  Bboxsf.ic,  74  Camp-street,  NewOrleana;  M. 
BouLLKMiiT,  Mobile  J  Havila-vd.  Hahrol  &.  Co  ,  Charleston;  and  by  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the  United 
Sutes  and  Canadas.    Principal  office,  to  which  all  communications  must  be  addressed,  169  aace*8treet,  Piuladalphia. 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 
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T^  Capitalists  and  others  wisbing  to  make  investments,  can  always  find  at  this  ofBce  «^  list  of  improved 
and  unimproveii  Real  Estate  for  sale,'  consisting  of  building  lote  suitable  for  stores  and  private  resiaencesi 
also,  cottages  and  deairnble  family  residences  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyancing,  and  all  other  instruments  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neatly  dnwn  oa 
paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  practicable.  Title-papers,  and  other  instm- 
ments,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  ofiires  throughout  the  atite. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfully  executed.  Sogar  and  cotton  plantatio 
and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the  Reptiblic  of  Texas,  r 
against  pnvate  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The  payment  of  taxes  in  all  the  co 
ties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  may  have  been  sold  for  taxes  in  theseTeral  coun- 
ties, redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  with  tlie  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  lliis  office  s 
and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  granted  by  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  uid  by  the  lalo  Bepoblic 
of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the  General  Ageucy  Oflicc.  ^^ 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  aa  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  dn^^ 
most  of  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe  him  well  qualified,  and 
recommend  him  to  such  as  require  the  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  fullest  con- 
fidence may  be  reposed. 


EDWARD  HILL,  President 

Galaeston  Chamber  of  Commerct. 
J.  BATES,  U.  S.  M. 


M.  B.  MENARD.  President 

Galveston  City  Company, 
JOHN  C.  WATR0U8, 

Judge  oftheDitt.  Court  of  ike  U,  S. 
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ART.  I.-EXTEN8ION  OF   THE  SUGAR  REGION   OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

SOME    BEM ABES  ON  THE  QUESTION  :    **  HOW  FAB    NOBTH   THE   CULTUBB  OF  THE   taOAB^ANB 
CAN  BE  PBOFITABLT  EXTENDED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  1" 


I  HAVE  interrogated  fiacts  and  science 
on  the'  question,  and  they  say,  that  the 
sugar  region,  pro^r,  extends  much  fur- 
ther north  than  is  generally  supposed. 
A  false  theory^  in  regard  to  the  cUinate 
the  hest  for  the  cane,  has  limited  its 
.eoItHre,  in  the  United  States,  mostly  to 
.^IB  30th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  a  little 
b^mid.  But  one  fact  is  worth  many 
theones.  A  thousand  hogsheads  of  su- 
jM  was  made  last  year,  1851,  on  a  plan- 
Mkm  the  farthest  north  of  any  other 
fUgftT  estate  in  America,  and  this  sugar, 
I  am  creditably  informed,  brou&^ht  a  bet- 
ter price,  and  the  molasses  sold  for  two 
oeots  on  the  gallon  above  any  in  the 
market.  The  plantation  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  lies  in  latitude  31i^o 
nearly  half  a  degree  north  of  Alexan- 
dria, on  Red  River.  While  theory 
would  limit  the  sugar  region  in  the 
TJoited  States  to  30^.  actual  experiment 
has  found,  in  latitnae  31^  30',  not  only 
as  fi;oodL  out  a  better  climate  for  the 
production  than  that  further  south.  A 
similar  erroneous  notion,  about  the  best 
climate  for  cotton,  kept  the  culture  of 
the  cotton  {^ant  within  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  tropics  for  more  than  two 
handred  years.  It  would  have  been 
there  still,  if  science  had  not  interposed 
and  proved  the  folly  of  the  traditional 
Opinions  derived  from  Old  Spain.  From 
the  same  old  non-progressive  country 
we  have  got,  imtil  recently,  all  our  ideas 
about  sugar — ^its  culture,  manufacture, 
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and  the  climate  and  soil  most  suitable 
for  its  production.  Because  the  cane 
and  cotton  plants  grow  in  the  tropics 
where  there  was  no  frost,  Spanish  logic 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  those 
plants  could  not  be  profitably  cultivated 
m  any  region  subject  to  cold,  frosty 
weather.  True  science,  guided  by  ex- 
perience, has  already  proved  the  reverse 
in  regard  to  the  cotton  plant^  and  it  will 
no  doubt  demonstrate  the  same  thin^  of 
the  cane.  It  will  prove,  that  a  httle 
fiosty  weather  is  as  essential  to  the  per- 
fect maturity  of  the  one  plant  as  the 
other,  and  that  neither  comes  to  perfec- 
tion without  it.  Cold  nights  and  hot 
days,  near  the  period  of  maturity,  give 
strength  and  elasticity  to  the  staple  of 
cotton,  and  have  a  favorable  effect  upon 
cane,  preparing  the  liquid  sugar  in  it  to 
mature  sooner  and  better,  and  to  crys- 
tallize, when  defecated,  in  firmer,  harder, 
and  dryer  grams  than  it  does  in  tropical 
climates. 

The  further  north  the  cane  plant  can. 
be  made  to  grow  and  mature  its  juice, 
the  better  will  be  the  sugar,  and  the 
higher  its  value,  because  its  grain  will 
be  belter,  as  proved  by  the  sugar  made 
on  Mr.  Calhoun's  plantation,  situated  a 
degree  and  a  half  north  of  the  supposed 
limits  of  the  sugar  region.  Every  su^ar 
broker  in  New-Orleans  is  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  Louisiana  sugar  is  far  superior 
to  that  made  in  the  West  India  islands. 
Some  years  ago,  before  I  was  aware  of 
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this  fsLCt,  a  personal  friend  in  Indiana 
sent  me  a  ^ood  horse,  and  requested  me 
to  send  his  value  in  the  best  quality 
Orleans  brown  sugar.  Wishing  to  show 
my  gratitude  for  the  good  horse,  I  aimed 
at  sending  a  superior  article  to  that  or- 
dered, and  purchased  a  number  of  boxes 
of  the  best  white  Havana  in  market. 
But  I  found  he  did  not  like  it,  and  ob- 
jected to  it  as  being  neither  so  sweet  nor 
palatable  as  what  he  called  Orleans 
sugar — ^the  product  of  Louisiana  planta- 
tions. This  I  attributed  at  the  time  to  a 
perverted  taste  and  want  of  judgment, 
.  but  subsequent  investigation  proved  that 

•  he  was  correct.  The  prevalent  idea,  cot 
'  up  by  politicians  to  get  protection,  that 
:  sugar  is  a  forced  prcSuct  in  Louisiana, 

and  the  cane  plant  a  sickly  exotic,  de- 
feated its  object^  and  was  ruinous  to  the 
sugar  interest  of  the  southern  states,  as 
.  it  caused  the  duty  to  be  reduced  to  the 
revenue  standard,  and  prevented  that 
protection  which  the  introduction  of  a 
new  agricultural  product,  requiring  an 

•  immense  outlay  of  capital,  needed  and 
-would  have  got,  and  no  doubt  will  get, 
when   the    truth    becomes    generally 

'known,  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  the 
best  for  it  in  the  world.  Nothing  more 
is  needed  to  give  to  the  southern  states 
'the  same  monopoly  in  ihe  production  of 
sugar  that  they  have  in  cotton,  than  a 
knowledge  of  its  natural  history  general- 
ly diffused  among  our  people,  and  a 
sufficient  protection  of  the  sugar  interest 
to  induce  our  agriculturists  to  make  the 
first  outlay  in  the  expensive  machinery 
and  buildings  necessary  in  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  the  cane  into  sugar. 
After  capital  and  labor  have,  by  a 
wise  governmental  encouragement^ 
been  once  extensively  diverted  to  that 
•branch  of  industry,  it  would  need  no 
-further  aid,  and  instead  of  being  an  ex- 
'tensive  importer  of  foreign  sugars,  the 
United  States  would,  soon  become  as 
great  an  exporter  of  that  product  of  our 
soil  as  of  cotton.  However  parties  may 
differ  on  the  tariff  question,  touching 
the  sugar  interest^  while  that  branch  of 
indust^  is  paraded  before  Congress, 
•dressed  in~  the  false  colors  of  a  sickly 
'beggar,  to  be  a  perpetual  tax  upon  other 
-interests,  without  the  hope  of  any  ul- 
i^rior  and  remimerating  Denefit,  tnere 
•could  be  no  essential  di&rences  of  opin- 
"ion  in  the  tariff  and  anti-tariff  parties  in 
vegard  to  the  question  of  not  only  giving 
enoooragement^  but  ample  encourage- 


ment^ to  the  domestication  of  an  agricul- 
tural product,  for  which  our  country  is 
better  adapted  than  any  otl^r  on  the 
globe — ^requiring  nothing  more  than 
temporary  aid  te  become,  like  cotten, 
one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  profitable 
of  our  exports. 

But  the  truth,  that  our  country  is  bet- 
ter adapted  than  any  other  on  the  whole 
globe  lOT  the  profitable  culture  of  the 
cane,  should  first  be  made  to  appear. 
The  errors  which  have  been  thrown 
around  the  question  by  a  certain  class 
of  politicians,  who  opposed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas,  and  those  favorable  to 
forcing  upon  tne  country  by  high  tarifi[8, 
various  branches  of  industry,  without 
discriminating  between  seed  sown  on 
stony  ffroimd,  and  that  in  which  it  would 
take  deep  root  and  sustain  itself  must 
first  be  removed.  Thus,  it  has  been 
assumed  by  the  Hon.  Joel  Poinsett,  and 
politicians  of  that  class,  who  opposed 
the  re-annexation  of  Texas,  and  at  pres- 
ent assumed  by  the  opposers  of  the  fair 
acquisition  of  Cuba  by  purchase,  that 
the  cane  of  Cuba  is  eight  times  as  rich 
as  that  of  Louisiana,  and  that  the  lands 
of  Mexico,  on  the  authority  of  Humboldt, 
yield  twice  as  much  su^ar  per  hectare 
as  the  West  India  islands.  Hence  the 
inference  was  drawn,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  either  country  would  ruin  the 
sugar  planters  of  Louisiana.  Mbst  of 
our  planters  believed,  and  still  beUeve, 
the  policy  of  acquiring  territory  further 
south,  to  be  suicidal  to  their  pecuniary 
interests,-  yet  many  of  them,  glorious 
patriots !  were  foremost  in  advocating  it 
as  a  public  good,  although  to  be  reached 
by   their  own    bankruptcy.      Happily, 


West  India  islands,  or  any  other  country, 
is  without  foundation.  The  statement 
quoted  from  Humboldt^  and  published  in 
Vol.  III.  of  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources 
of  the  South  and  West,  page  284,  that "  a 
hectare  of  the  best  land  in  Mexico  will 
produce  no  less  than  5,600  pounds  of  raw 
sugar,''  is  admitted  as  a  truth.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  Humboldt  may  be 
right  in  the  stetement^  that  that  is  double 
the  amount  produced  from  the  same 
quantity  of  land  in  Cuba.  But  before 
permitting  these  facts  of  Humboldt  to 
oe  used  any  lon^r  as  a  bugbear  for 
political  effect^  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  sugar  a  hectare  of  land 
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in  Loaisiana  will  prodnoe.  If  it  will 
TOodace  only  350  pounds^  as  agreed  by 
Poinsett)  ana  Cuba  will  produce  2,800 
poondk  then  woold  the  acquisition  of 
that  island  break  up  the  sugar  culture 
of  Louisiana. 

A  hectare  of  land  is  about  two  and  a 
half  acres.  By  referring  to  the  Pica- 
yune newspaper  of  this  city  of  the  29th 
of  December,  1852,  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  Mr.  James  Wafford,  of  St.  Mary, 
Louisiana,  made/,  the  past  season,  on 
forty  acres  of  land  in  that  parish,  190 
hogsheads  of  sugar  of  1,000  lbs.  each,  or 
1 1,T75  lbs.  per  heotare— beating  the  best 
land  of  Cuba  or  Mexico  more  than  two 
to  one.  By  referrinfi^  to  the  Banner  of 
the  25th  of  Decernber,  published  in 
Franklin,  La.,  it  will  be  seen  that  many 

eanters  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town 
ive  just  made  upwards  of  three  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  of  1.000  lbs.  each,  per 
acre,  or  7,500  to  the  heotare— exceed- 
ing Humbolf  s  highest  figures  by  a 
thousand  pounds  per  heotare.  I  have 
the  best  authority  for  stating,  that  W. 
W.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  made,  the  past  season,  48  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  on  twelve  acres  of  ground, 
or  ten  thousand  pounds  per  hectare. 
Col.  Preston,  of  Assumption,  averaged 
3,000  lbs.  per  acre  (7,500  lbs.  per  hec- 
tare) on  200  acres  ot  ground.  Harpour, 
of  Pointe  Coupee,  made  on  some  of  his 
land  this  season  10,000  Ihs^j)er  hectare, 
nearly  doubling  Mexico.  Tne  other  as- 
snmption,  that  the  cane  juice  of  Cuba  is 
eight  times  as  rich  as  that  of  Louisiana, 
is  positively  disproved  by  direct  experi- 
ment)  viz.:  the  analysis  of  Louisiana 
cane  juice  by  the  learned  and  neglected 
Aveqnin,  of  New-Orleans.  (See  De 
Bow's  Review,  July,  1848,  "  Avequin  on 
the  Suffar-cane.'') 

Prof.  McCulloh  (see  his  "Report  to 
Congress'')  found  the  cane  juice  of  one 
of  the  finest  plantations  in  Cuba,  the  In- 
g&ino  Saratoga,  near  Matanzas,  to  con- 
Uiin  18.07  per  oent.  of  sugar.  No  relia- 
ble author  who  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject has  ever  made  it  exceed  25  per 
oent  Prof.  McCulloh  stran^lv  omitted 
to  test  the  quantity  of  sugar  m  Louisiana 
eancL  and  left  Poinsett's  statement  (Ave- 
qoin'sj  uncorrected.  To  supply  that 
omission,  and  to  test  ihe  correctness  of 
Avequin's  statements,  last  November  I 
took  various  specimens  of  Louisiana 
cane,  picked  up  at  random  from  the 
toffar  {Aantations  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
Orleans,  to  Prof.  Riddell's  chemical  la- 


boratory, and  had  the  quantity  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  the  same  process  as  that  em- 
ployed by  Prof  McCulloh.  It  was  found 
to  average  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  per 
cent  of  pure  cr3rstallizable  sugar.  W. 
P.  Riddell,  A.  M.,  perfectly  fanuliar  with 
such  matters,  made  the  examination^ 
Prof  Riddell  looking  on. 

Avequin  makes  the  general  average 
of  Louisiana  cane  juice  15.35  per  cent ; 
specific  gravity,  1061.5.  corresponding 
with  8J^o  Baum6's  saccharometer.  Ac- 
cording to  MoCuUoh's  analysis  of  the 
juice  of  canes  in  «Cuba,  on  one  of  the 
best  plantations  in  the  island,  selected 
by  him  from  canes  nearly  twice  as  old 
as  those  of  Louisiana,  it  did  not  exceed 
in  richness  the  general  average  of  Loui- 
siana cane  juice  more  than  2^  per  cent., 
instead  of  being  eight  times  as  rich,  as 
Poinsett  and  other  politicians  opposed  to 
the  acquisition  of  southern  territory  have 
been  led  to  believe  on  incorrect  testi- 
mony. But  if  it  be  admitted,  for  argu- 
ment sak&  that  Louisiana  cane  juice, 
expressed  Irom  canes  fk-om  seven  to  nine 
months  old,  be  a  little  less  rich  in  sugar 
than  that  of  Cuba,  expressed  from  canes 
from  fourteen  to  eie^hteen  months  old,  it 
must  be  admitted  Uiat  this  difference  in 
richness  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
greater  amount  of  juice  yielded  per  ton  of 
cane  in  Louisiana  over  and  above  the 
quantity  of  juice  yielded  by  the  same 
weifi^ht  of  cane  in  Cuba. 

Almost  all  the  writers  on  the  subject^ 
among  whom  is  Avequin,  seemed  to  take 
for  granted,  that  the  greater  yield  in 
juice  per  ton  of  cane  in  Louisiana  Uian 
Cuba,  was  owing  to  the  mills  and  ma- 
chinery being  better  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  But,  according  to  McCul- 
loh, the  mills  and  machinery  are  better 
in  Cuba  than  in  Louisiana.  Five  ex- 
periments, each  made  on  1,000  lbs.  of 
cane,  on  the  plantation  of  MarmUlion, 
St  James,  Louisiana,  gave  from  63  to  64 
per  cent,  of  juice,  as  reported  by  Ave- 
quin ;  whereas  the  yield  m  juice  of  Cuba 
cane,  reported  by  McCulloh  as  ascer- 
tained bv  the  Prof  of  Chemistry  of  the 
University  of  Havana,  was  only  45  per 
cent  on  Count  O'Reilly's  plantation,  57 
per  cent,  on  Don  Montalvo's,  and  35  per 
cent  on  Don  Dias^s.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  Louisiana  cane  is  from 
10  to  20  per  oent  richer  in  juice  than 
that  of  Cuba. 

The  juice  examined  by  the  Riddells, 
at  my  instance,,  was  found  to  average 
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159  gramTnes  of  pure  crystallizable  su- 
gar per  Utre,  or  71 1 9  gms.  per  ealloiL  By 
referring  to  Porter's  work  on  the  Culture 
and  Manufacture  of  the  Sugar-cane,  {p. 
59 J  second  edition,  London,  1843,)  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  pound — that  is,  7000  gms. 
—of  sugar  from  a  gallon  of  West  kidia 
best  cane  juice  is  considered  a  ^ood  yield. 
On  a  plantation  in  Jamaica,  for  eleven 

Sears,  the  annual  average  yield  rose  a 
ttle  above,  and  fell  a  little  below,  a 
pound  of  sugar  per  gallon  of  cane  juice. 
In  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  the  jdeld 
was  no  more.  On  all  the  islands,  the 
juice  from  cane  only  twelve  months  old 
did  not  exceed  half  a  pound  per  gallon ; 
whereas  the  Louisiana  cane  juice^  from 
plants  less  than  nine  months  old,  yielded 
upwards  of  a  pound  of  pure  white  sugar 
per  gallon. 

The  question,  whether  Louisiana  is 
within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
sugar  region  proper,  should  first  be  settled 
before  the  northern  boundary  of  that  re- 
gion can  be  ascertained.  That  Louisiana 
IS  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  su^r  region 
proper,  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  it  not 
only  produces  more  sugar  to  each  la- 
borer, and  more  to  each  acre,  than  any 
of  the  West  India  islands,  any  part  of 
the  East  Indies,  Mauritius,  Demerara,  or 
Mexico,  but  a  better  article.  It  is  well 
known  that  two  hogsheads  to  the  acre, 
and  eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar  to 
each  effective  operative,  is  no  uncom- 
mon yield  of  Louisiana  plantations.  As 
high  as  four  and  three  quarters  have  been 
made,  the  last  season,  per  acre,  and  three 
hogsheads  have  been  very  common. 
An  acre  of  well-manured  and  well-cul- 
tivated ground  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  other  tropical  countries,  will  some- 
times peld  as  much,  or  more  than  that ; 
but  then  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
canes  are  not  cut  in  tropical  climates 
until  they  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
months  old,  whereas  in  this  country  they 
are  cut  at  from  seven  to  nine  montlis 
old,  and  the  same  acre  will  produce  a 
crop  every  year,  instead  of  every  two 
years.  The  biennial  crop  of  an  acre  in 
iropical  climates  ought  to  double  the 
annual  crop  of  our  temperate  climate  to 
be  equal  to  it.  But,  so  far  from  doubling, 
it  does  not  equal  our  annual  crop,  as  will 
appear  by  reference  to  G.  R.  Porter  on 
the  Cane  Culture  in  the  West  Indies. 
By  referring  to  the  first  edition  of  that 
standard  work,  which  edition  contains 
the  statistical  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that 


die  average  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
per  acre  on  those  plantations  frcmi  whioh 
reliable  statistics  were  obtained,  is  so 
small,  that  any  Louisiana  planter  would 
abandon  the  culture  if  his  land  did  not 
produce  more  to  the  acre  and  more  to 
the  hand  or  labwer  than  the  West  India 
plantations.  Thus,  (see  page  328,  first 
edition^)  eighty-nine  negroes  and  185 
acres  m  cane  only  produced  120  hogs- 
heads of  1,000  lbs.  each.  On  the  same 
page,  a  brag  plantation,  with  half  the 
land  in  cane  and  150  negroes,  we  are 
informed,  made  185,600  lbs.  of  sugar,  or 
1851^  hogsheads.  Now,  the  Orange  Grove 
plantation,  a  little  below  Donaldsonville, 
made  the  last  season,  with  only  106  ne- 
groes, old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children  included.  725  hogsheads  of  first 
quality  sugar,  ana  175  hogsheads  of  in- 
ferior brown  sugar — 900  ho^eads  in 
all,  of  1,000  lbs.  each.  Five  of  ihe 
above-mentioned  negroes  walk  on  wood- 
en legs.  At  page  326,  we  find  that,  in 
Barbadoes,  86  grown  negroes,  38  girls 
and  boys,  and  26  chilcfren,  produced 
1 85  3^  hogsheads  of  1, 000  lbs.  each.  N6w, 
Mr.  Wilkins,  of  St  James,  ihe  last  sea^ 
son,  made  900  hogsheads  of  sugar  with 
sixty  hands.  At  page  323,  we  have  the 
statistics  of  a  plantation  in  the  Island  of 
Tortoia,  with  135  acres  in  cane,  and 
cultivated  by  89  negroes,  producing  only 
I2i}4  bedheads  of  1,000  lbs.  each; 
whereas  in  Louisiana  it  would  be  consi- 
dered a  poor  crop  if  the  same  land  and 
force  did  not  produce  three  times  as 
much.  Whenever  an  acre  of  Westln- 
dia  land  exceeds  two  hogsheads,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  is  by  what  is  called  ear- 
den  cultivation — ^irrigation,  manuring, 
and  constantly  stirring  the  soil.  But  in 
Louisiana,  where  negro  labor  is  so  valu- 
able and  land  so  cheap,  garden  or  hish 
cultivation,  to  force  from  the  land  its 
utmost  yield,  is  not  practised  as  in  other 
countries  where  labor  is  cheaper. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  nee:ro 
slavery  in  the  southern  states,  one  thmg 
is  certain,  that  the  people  erroneoualy 
called  slaves,  (if  the  £uropean  ideas  of 
slavery  be  applied  to  them,]  are  paid 
higher  wages  than  any  agricultural  peas- 
antry of  Europe.  The  wa^es  are  not  paid 
in  silver  or  ^old,  but  in  mose  more  sub- 
stantial oomtorts  of  life,  which  the  wases 
paid  to  European  field  laborers,  or  to  the 
150  millions  of  Briti^  East  India  peas- 
antry, fiedsely  called  freemen,  would  not 
purchase.  A  great  deal  of  the  oki  lands  of 
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LoQiBiaaa,  m  oane  is  a  rery  exhausting 
eiKfjx  may  not  average  more  than  a  hoffs- 
head,  or  as  much  to  the  acre^  but  as  ute 
laborers  are  better  fed  and  clothed,  and 
more  attention  paid  to  their  health,  comp 
fort  and  happiness,  they  make  more  sugar 
than  an  equal  number  of  laboiors  in  any 
other  conniay  in  the  world  where  the 
oane  is  cultivated.  From  Porter  and 
other  high  authorities,  we  learn  that  the 
average  quantity  of  su^ar,  produced  in 
the  several  West  India  islands,  is  under, 
rather  than  over,  a  hogshead  for  each 
negro  on  the  plantations-soften  not  equal- 
ing more  than  that  for  each  effective  la- 
borer. Here,  in  Louisiana,  five  hogs- 
heads for  each  effective  laborer  is  con- 
sidered bad  cropping.  From  Porter^s 
work  on  the  Cane  Culture,  Ist  edition, 
pages  246  and  247,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
avera^  quantity  of  sugar  produced  per 
acre  m  Mexico,  is  only  750  lbs.  From 
other  authorities  we  learn  that  from  one 
to  two  peons  are  assigned  to  each  acre. 
Fivmi  "Dr.  Roxburg  on  the  Hindoo  Me- 
thod of  Cultivating  3ie  Cane,''  from  ^^  Dr. 
Hamilton's  Statistical  Sufvey  of  Dinaj- 
pore,"  and  '<  Dr.  Buchanan's  Joumey 
from  Madras  to  Malabar,"  we  learn  that 
the  East  India  laborers,  per  capita,  do  not 
pTDduce  as  much  sugar  as  tnose  of  the 
West  Indies  or  Mexico.  In  Java,  with 
two  laborers  to  the  acre,  the  average  of 
the  middling  and  best  quality  lands  is 
from  1200  to  1800  lbs.  per  acre.  In  Mau- 
ritius, 2000  lbs.  per  acre  is  considered  a 
good  yield,  so  says  Porter,  pa^e  242. 
This  is  the  island,  which,  some  time  ago, 
alarmed  the  sugar  planters  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Brazil  and  Demerara^ 
so  much,  lest  its  wonderful  feitility  ana 
the  richness  of  its  cane  should  break  up 
the  sugar  culture  everywhere  else.  1  am 
sure  that  even  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States  would  not  scare  our  plant- 
ers, particularly  such  men  as  Wilkins 
and  Wafford.  Facts,  when  interrogated, 
respond  that  Louisiana  is  not  without^ 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  sugar  region 
{NToper,  if  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
sugar  produced,  by  a  siven  amount  of 
labor,  be  the  guides  in  locating  that  re- 
gion. Yet  the  same  logic,  the  same  er- 
nm  and  prejudices,  which  would  tlirow 
even  the  southern  cx>rders  of  Louisiana 
too  fieur  north  for  the  cane  to  be  profitably 
cultivated,  except  as  a  sickly  exotic, 
fostered  in  the  siushine  of  governmental 
favors,  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  cotton  planting  interest^  in  oansing 


that  interest  to  glut  the  cotton  market 
from  the  lands  that  could  have  been 
more  profitably  put  in  cane,  if  the  trut.h 
had  been  known,  and  that  liberal  en- 
couragement extended  to  the  culture  the 
change  of  labor  from  one  agricultural 
product  to  another  always  requires.  But 
if  Congress  will  not  give  a  sufficient  duty, 
men  of  science  ought  to  interpose  ana 
send  forth  the  scientific  truth,  at  present 
confined  to  their  closets,  that  the  su^r 
made  in  a  frosty  climate  is  worth  double 
the  money  of  that  made  in  tropical  re- 
^ons — bemg  more  healthy  and  nutri- 
tious. If  this  truth  were  generally 
known,  the  cane  culture  in  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  and  near  the  30th 
parallel  of  latitude,  but  would  be  extend- 
ed frirther  north,  and  every  one  would 
be  anxious  to  know  how  far  north  this 
good,  vital,  dextrogyrate  sugar,  the  re^ 
storer  of  health,  the  renovator  of  age. 
the  beautifier  of  the  complexion,  and  me 

Ereserver  of  the  teeth,  would  be  profita- 
ly  carried. 

The  extension  of  the  cane  culture 
would  enhance  the  value  of  every  other 
southern  agricultural  product,  and  would 
thereby  enrich  the  whole  South.  The 
South  enriched  would  enrich  the  West 
and,  like  Ruth  and  Naconi,  they  would 
cleave  together.  The  serious  fears  en- 
tertained by  our  ablest  statesmen  of  that 
ianaticism  which  (monarchical  Europe 
is  artfully  using  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  American  Kepublic  of 
confederated  states,  destroym^  their 
power  and  blotting  out  their  bright  ex- 
ample, and  at  the  same  time  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  main  source  of 
wealth  by  transferring  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  southern  agriculture  to  India  and 
Australia,  covering  the  objects  of  the  un- 
ceasing war  it  is  waging  against  the  la^ 
bor  and  institutions  of  the  South,  under 
the  false  pretence  of  philanthropy  for  the 
negro  race— has  already,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, been  dispelled  by  the  people  of 
nearly  all  the  states  in  the  Union  having 
weighed  transatlantic  philanthropy  and 
found  it  wanting.  But  tne  most  effectual 
check  which  abolitionism  has  received, 
or  could  receive,  until  another  Cromwell 
rises  in  England,  has  been  given  by  the 
Great  West  saying  to  the  South,  in  the 
language  of  Ruth,  '*  Whither  thou  goest 
I  wlL  go,  thy  people  shall  he  my  people^ 
and  thy  God  my  God,  Where  thoudieet 
wiU  I  di€y  and  Vure  viU  I  be  buried,'* 
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With  the  Gieat  West,  flteadfeuily  minded 
to  cleave  to  the  South,  abolitionism  will 
be  deprired  of  the  power  to  force  dis- 
union upon  these  happy  states.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  sugar  culture  would  open 
new  avenues  and  markets  for  western 
industry,  and  soon  the  two  sections,  the 
Great  West  and  the  South,  (ere  long  to  be 
the  Gfreat  Southy)  would  be  indissolubly 
united  by  a  network  of  rail- ways. 
•  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  Gt 
the  limits,  but  inquire  of  fact  and  sci- 
ence how  far  north  the  profitable  culture 
of  the  cane  can  be  earned.  Happily  for 
the  interests  of  southern  and  western 
agriculture,  a  few  patriotic  and  practical 
men  have  broken  the  fetters  of  prejudice 
by  boldly  carrying  the  culture  of  the 
cane  a  degree  or  more  of  latitude  further 
north  than  the  boundary  which  peju- 
dice  and  error  had  assimied  as  the  ut- 
most limits  of  Ob  profitable  culture.  Al- 
ready they  are  reaping  a  rich  reward 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  they  are  do- 
me  more  than  merely  enriching  them- 
selves. By  turning  cotton  into  cane 
fields  they  are  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  prosperous  future  to  the  cotton  plant- 
ers. Lands,  tired  from  the  cotton  cul- 
ture, bring  the  best  cane.  The  cotton 
planters  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
cotton  region  would  not  reap  all  the  ben- 
efit ;  because  those  in  the  northern  por- 
tion too  fjBir  north  for  the  cane,  would  be 
benefited  in  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  article.  Moreover,  the  best 
and  most  convenient  market  in  the 
world,  for  what  is  called  up-country  or 
western  produce,  including  horses,  mules, 
beef  and  pork,  would  be  openea  to  the 
Great  West,  and  that  vast  region  would 
be  linked  indissolubly  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  South.  While  the  cotton  market 
from  over  production,  is  kept  down,  ana 
the  cane  culture  confinea  to  the  half- 
exhausted  lands  of  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana,  neither  the  cotton  nor 
the  Bu^r  planters  can  afibrd  to  be  the 
extensive  purchasers  of  northwestern 
produce  the^  would  be,  if  cotton  com- 
manded a  higher  price^  and  sufiicient 
encouragement  were  extended  to  the 
sugar  interest  to  divert  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  and  labor,  now  appropriated  to 
the  cotton  branch  of  industry,  to  that  of 
sugar.  Under  high  prices  of  cottpn  and 
sucar  our  planters  would  find  it  cheaper 
to  buy  horses  and  mules  than  to  breed 
them ;  they  would  plant  less  com  and 
more  cane  and  cotton*    Whereas,  under 


low  prices,  they  have  ahneady  begun  to 
find,  that  the  profits  of  those  plantations 
which  breed  their  own  horses  and  mulet, 
and  make  their  own  com^  beef  and  poric, 
are  the  greatest  But  if  this  practice 
should  become  general,  the  northwestp 
em  states  will  be  deprived  of  their  beet 
market,  and  will  link  themselves  by 
rail-roads,  as  they  are  now  doing,  with 
the  better  markets  of  the  nortlSfastem 
Atlantic  states.  Notwithstanding,  th^ 
will  bring  theu  produce  to  the  South, 
i^  enriched  by  an  extensioa  of  the  sugar 
culture,  it  can  afford  to  pay  better  prices 
for  western  produce  than  the  north- 
eastern states  and  Europe.  It  will  be 
thus  enriched  if  the  cane  culture  be  ex- 
tended even  as  hiRh  up  as  the  82d  paral- 
lel of  latitude— omy  half  a  degree  above 
Mr.  Calhoun's  plantation,  where  the  best 
sugar  is  made.  For  more  than  twenty- 
years,  P.  M.  Lapice  has  grown  excel- 
lent cane  near  Natehez,  in  31  i^.  It  has 
also  for  many  years  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed very  well  on  Lake  St.  Joseph,  north 
of  32®.  It  grows  well  also  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Monroe,  on  the  Washita,  in  324''.  I 
am  creditably  informed  that  there  is  no 
finer  lookmg  sugar-cane  anywhere  to 
be  found  th^n  in  Marshall  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, near  Holly  Springs,  but  a  littie 
below  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude.  Gen. 
Felix  Huston  has  found  from  experience 
that  peaches  ripen  and  come  to  perfec- 
tion much  sooner  at  Yicksburg,  in  321% 
than  two  degrees  further  south,  near 
Baton  Aou^e. 

The  archives  of  medicine  contain 
more  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  suffar-cane  and  its  essential  salt^ 
than  all  £e  other  sciences  put  together. 
Dutrone,  Roxburg,  Edwards^  Hamilton, 
Buchanan,  Hof&nan,  Felletier,  Magen- 
die,  and  more  than  half  the  authors  who 
have  ever  written  on  the  subject^  be- 
longed to  the  medical  profession;  and 
last  but  not  least^  that  profession  may  pro- 
perly claim  Aveouin^  a  learned  druggist 
and  chemist  of  mis  city,  who  has  been 
worth  more  than  his  weight  in  gold  a  doz- 
en times  over  to  the  planting  interest^*  by 
the  light  which  he  has  made  science 
throw  upon  the  culture  of  the  cane,  and 
the  manufacture  of  its  juice  into  sugar. 

It  was  Avequin  wha  many  years  ago, 
explained  the  action  of  lime  as  a  defe- 
cating agent,  and  the  necessity  of  using 
it  pure,  mixed  with  distilled  water.  He 
made  the  discoverer  of  a  pe<»iliar  kind 
of  natural  alcohol  iu  cane  juice,  which 
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he  called  eerotie.  The  great  chemists, 
Liebig  and  Dumas,  gave  the  Orleanian 
fbU  credit  for  his  disooverj,  bat  as  yet 
its  importance  is  not  fully  appreciated. 
Prof.  McCulloh  impn^rly  confounded 
the  substance  discovered  by  Avequin 
with  bees-wax,  to  which  it  bias  no  kind 
of  resemblance.  He  also  proved  that 
the  juice  of  the  cane,  in  it^  normal  con- 
dition, does  not  contain  a  particle  of  acid 
in  a  free  state,  and  only  a  little  carbonic 
acid  at  the  nKunent  of  compression,  thus 
arresting  the  expensive  and  destructive 
war  the  sugar  makers  had  been  carrying 
£Dr  centuries  against  wind-mills  in  the 
shape  of  acid  in  the  juice.  The  indica- 
tion of  acid  in  the  juice,  by  the  test  with 
litmus  paper,  he  proved  to  be  a  decep- 
tion caused  by  tne  presence  of  phos- 
phate 'of  lime.  The  existence  ol  this 
last-mentioned  popular  remedy  for  breast 
complaints  he  was  the  first  to  prove  ex- 
isted in  cane  juice. 

Avequin's  method  of  using  nothing 
but  pure  lime  water  to  defecate  the  cane 
juice,  is  that  pursued  by  P.  M.  Lapicei 
Esq.,  of  St.  Jame^  who  makes  the  oest 
sas&r  in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  howevei)  for  the  South, 
if- members  of  the  medical  profession 
interest  themselves  in  matters  of  public 
utility,  whether  it  be  political  economy, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  or  internal 
improvements  of  any  description,  the 
ignorant^  indolent^  envious  and  jealous, 
are  always  ready  to  injure  and  curtail 
their  usefulness  oy  sneering  at  them  as 
dangerous  experimenters,  crack-brained 
theorizers,  too  learned  for  the  practical 
duties  of  their  profession;  as  if  spending 
their  leisure  moments  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  or  at  books  or  the  writing-desk, 
would  disqualify  them  for  practice,  more 
than  if  they  had  spent  the  same  time  in 
low  chicaner}r,  idle  frivolity,  or  at  the 
haunts  of  dissipation. 

It  is  the  ignorant  who  try  dangerous 
experiments,  not  the  wise  and  the  learn- 
ed. £very  thing  is  experimental  with 
the  i^orant,  whether  they  be  planters, 
chenSsts  or  physicians.  Learned  plant- 
ers do  not  spoil  their  suffar  with  experi- 
ments they  know  have  been  tried  before 
and  failed;  nor  do  well-read  physicians 
thus  lose  their  patients.  But  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant,  life  and  sugar  are 
both  in  dan^r. 

The  usefmness  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Rush  was  so  much  curtailed  b]r  his 
being  SQeeved  at  as  a  politician  and  jack- 


o£«U-tiades,  that  nothing  but  his  most 
consunmiate  skill  as  a  practical  physiciaa 
prevented  his  entire  iMractice  from  beinff 
swept  away  fix>m  nim.  Those,  with 
medicable  wounds,  who  listened  to  the 
outcry  of  the  illiberal  and  selfish  against 
the  American  Hippocrates,  often  paid 
dearly  for  their  foUy  in  not  finding  the 
balm  of  Gilead  of  which  he  was  the  great 
dispenser.  His  name  is  on  that  immoiw 
tal  scroll — the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  and  his  fame  as  a  skilful 
practical  physician  shines  brighter  as 
years  roll  on,  as  if  to  prove  to  after  s^es 
that  eminent  skill  in  practical  medicme 
is  not  incompatible  with  that  patriotism 
which  takes  an  active  part  in  subjects, 
connected  with  the  general  welfare.  So 
blig:htin^  to  the  private  interests  of  pro- 
fessional men^  particularly  medical  meiL 
is  any  meddlmg  with  public  affairs,  thai 
those  who  practice  their  profession 
more  for  the  fees  than  for  any  good 
the  knowledge  they  may  derive  from  it 
may  do  the  public,  studiously  avoid 
making  themselves  targets  for  the  illi- 
beral and  envious,  and  never  eo  an  inch 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Sie  routine 
duties  they  are  paid  for  performing. 

The  southern  people,  southern  institu- 
tions, and  southern  agriculture,  are  daily 
losing,  from  this  European,  selfish  cus- 
tom mtroduced  among  us,  much  useful 
knowledge,  especially  that  acquired  by 
practical  pnysicians,  which  dies  with  its 
professors.  But,  as  an  encouragement 
to  all  those  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  however  illiterate  or  humble 
they  may  be,  who  may  have  acquired,  or 
think  they  have  acquired,  by  cnance  or 
otherwise,  any  knowledge  which  may 
be  turned  to  purposes  of  public  utility, 
Benjamin  Rush  is  not  dead  and  for* 
gotten,  as  his  defamers  are;  he  still  lives 
to  smile  upon  them,  and  to  beckon  to 
them  to  make  it  known  for  public  good 

Much  error  and  obscurity  still  hang 
over  the  important  subject-s  of  the  ma« 
nagement  ol  our  negro  peasantry— the 
amelioration  of  their  condition — ^their 
tnlighUnment-^e  preservation  of  their 
health — ^the  improvement  of  their  morals,, 
and  the  proper  measures  to  make  their - 
services  more  valuable.  The  profession 
which  deals  with  all  the  agencies  infiu^ 
encin^  both  mind  and  body,  is  better 
qualified,  than  any  other,  to  throw  light 
on  these  important  subjects  to  southenL 
agriculture. 

Food  and  raiment^  whether  drawni 
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from  the  earth  or  animal  kin^om,  are 
morejntimately  connected  with  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  diseases^  than  those 
substances  called  dmgs  or  medicines — 
they  require  the  same  careful  study: 
being  also  more  intimately  connected 
with  mind,  the  disposition,  and  moral 
qualities:  Thus  medicine  becomes,  from 
necessity,  an  associate  of  agriculture,  as 
it  must  teach  the  properties  of  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  products,  and  their  in- 
fluences on  the  mind  and  body.  If  it  as- 
pires no  higher  than  to  a  knowledge  of 
a  few  drugs,  it  is  not  the  godlike  science 
of  medicme,  but  mere  guackery.  That 
the  science  of  medicine,  properly  so- 
called^  can  throw  much  light  on  the 
aualities  and  properties  of  sugar,  and 
ie  natural  history  of  the  cane  plant,  no 
one  will  question,  who  has  looked  into 
its  archives.  The  few  scraps  of  know- 
ledge which  my  imperfect  acquaintance 
wim  that  science,  which  I  have  not  half 
mastered^  has  enabled  me  to  pick  up,  are 
communicated  as  a  duty,  hoping  that  they 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  southern  agn- 
culture,  and  promote  the  public  good. 
To  go  where  duty  calls,  regardless  of  the 
good  or  evil  on  the  way,  I  fain  would 
make  a  rule  of  action.  The  writing  of 
this  paper  I  conceive  to  be  a  duty,  and 
in  its  performance  nothing  else  is  looked 
to  but  the  duty  itself,  or  I  would  not  write 
it^  knowing  it  will  be  used  to  my  preju- 
dice, as  a  proof  that  I  am  a  politician, 
and,  of  course,  do  not  know  how  to  give 
quinine  and  calomel. 

I  find,  from  the  records  of  medicine, 
that  long  ago  it  has  been  ascertained. 
that%  at  a  very  small  expense  of  time  ana 
trouble,  in  latitudes  below  thirty-five  de- 
grees, the  cane  tops  can  be  so  arranged 
over  the  ratoons  as  to  protect  them  from 
tht*  hardest  frosts.  There  is  also  a  re- 
cently discovered  scientific  truth,  which 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  practi- 
cability of  greatly  extending  the  profi- 
table culture  of  tne  cane  in  a  normem 
direction.  It  is,  that  the  sugar  in  cane 
juice  is  a  vital  product,  or  at  least 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  fibrin  and 
other  vital  products  of  the  kind.  The 
saccharine  matter,  in  other  fruits,  is 
produced  by  chemical  affinities  and  not 
by  vital  actions;  whereas  that  contained 
in  the  cane  is  formed  by  vital  laws, 
as  muscle  is,  and  not  by  chemical  agen- 
-cies.  as  in  other  plants. 

Tnis  vital  product  called  cane  sugar,  is 
foond  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of 


polarized  light  to  the  righ^  whereas  the 
solutions  of  the  chemical  sugars  rotate 
to  the  left.  I  have  proved  by  direct  ex« 
periment^  that  fresh  cane  juice  is  death, 
and  destruction  to  certain  animalculee^ 
particularly  those  called  the  rotifera, 
from  their  seeming  to  revolve  like 
wheels.  When  fed  on  carmine,  and 
viewed  throuffh  Prof.  RiddelPs  inverted 
microscope,  mey  were  compared  by  a 
bystander  to  Tom  Thttmb  steamb<^tay 
an  apt  comparison,  from  the  rapid  vibra^ 
tion  of  the  cilia,  looking  like  the  move- 
ment of  the  paadle-wheels  of  a  steam- 
boat under  headway.  The  scientific 
name  is  euchlanis.  (See  Pritchard^s  In- 
fusorial Animalcules,  London,  1852.) 
Other  animalculae  were  fanciftdly  com- 
pared to  bears  in  a  cane-brakej-— 
(leucophry's  patula  of  Pritchard.  The 
substance  like  cane  being  the  ocillaria 
ofRiddell.) 

The  professor  fed  them  with  variouft 
matters,  which  they  devoured  with  the 
same  rapacity  as  the  ravenous  beasts  of 
the  forest  devour  their  food.  They  were 
tried  with  human  blood,  which  they 
gobbled  down  with  a  keen  relish.  At 
length  a  little  fresh  cane  juice  was  jrat 
amon§^  them,  and  it  killed  the  whole  of 
them  m  a  few  seconds,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  clap  of  thunder.  Prof.  Riddle,  myself 
and  2ill  present,  were  greatly  astonished 
at  the  result  of  the  experiment,  which 
was  repeated  Several  times  with  the 
same  effect.  He  tried  to  re-animate 
them,  but  feiiled.  Other  nameless  animal- 
culce,  resembling  tape- worms,  broke  into 
two  parts  when  touched  with  the  cane 
juice,  and  each  part  soon  died. 

Few  or  no  insects  feed  upon  the  juice 
of  the  cane.  It  has  been  supposed,  that 
an  insect  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
aphis  of  Linnaeus,  so  destructive  some 
years  to  entire  crops  of  cane  in  the  West 
indies,  feeds  upon  the  juice,  producing 
the  disease  called  the  blast.  But  it  is 
more  probable.  fix)m  the  experiments  of 
the  Rev.  L.  Guilding,  that  the  blast  is 
caused  by  the  insects  feeding  upon  the 
leaves,  the  proper  lungs  of  the  plant^ 
and  which  do  not  contain  an  atom  of 
cane  sugar.  He  advised  the  dead  and 
injured  leaves  to  be  stripped  off.  which 
was  found  to  be  so  effectual,  that  the 
Ceres  gold  medal  was  awarded  him  for 
the  advice.  (See  vol.  46.  Transactions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Arts,  &c.    St.  Vincent) 

Hiere  is  in  some  of  the  West  India 
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islands^  and  also  in  Lonismna,  a  kind  of 
grab,  called  the  hwer,  which  does  more 
or  lees  damage  to  the  cane:  but  it  is 
destroyed  bvtne  Rev.  L.  Guilding's  pro- 
cess. It  is  bred  in  the  leaves  and  bores 
into  the  rings  of  the  joints  of  the  cane. 
These  rings  contain  mucilage  and  gunip 
my  matter,  not  sugar,  which  is  deposited 
in  the  cells  of  the  vj^hj  substance  be- 
tween tlie  rin^.  The  ants  are  often 
seen  to  be  very  busy  in  the  cane  field,  as 
they  are  everywhere ;  but  none  except 
tiie  white  ant,  occasionally  met  with  m 
the  West  Indies,  seem  to  do  any  dama^ 
to  the  plant.  The  overseers  look  upon  the 
little  ant,  the  Jbrmica  omnivera  of  Lin- 
iuBn&  as  a  protector  of  the  cane  plant  from 
tiie  oepreaations  of  other  insects.  But  it 
is  jKotected  by  a  higher  law,  which 
enacts  that  the  juice,  so  wholesome  and 
nutritions  for  all  warm-blooded  animals, 
shall  be  poisonous  and  destructive  to  the 
ooldMooaed,  including  animalcule. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Magendie  and 
other  medical  authors,  that  it  will  kill 
worms,  toads  a;id  lizards,  whether  ap- 
plied externally  or  given  internally. 
But  that  pure  cane  juice  and  the 
sugar  contained  in  it^  is  extremely 
wholesome  and  nutritious  to  warm^ 
blooded  animals,  there  is  abundant  proof. 
Dr.  Rush  says,  that  '<  sugar  affords  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nourishment  in  a 
^ven  quantity  of  matter  of  anv  subject 
m  nature."  Dr.  Benj.  Franklin  long  a^o 
discovered  that  the  virtue  of  certam 
nostrums  resided  entirely  in  the  su^ 
they  contained.  Dr.  CuUen  asserts  that 
the  free  use  of  sugar  prevents  malignant 
fevers.  The  French  physicians  were  the 
first  to  discover,  thai  ffood  sugar  would 
cure  the  scurvy  and  that  bad  sugar 
would  produce  it.  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Sir 
John  Prin^le  ascertained  that  the  plague 
never  visiw  those  countries  where  good 
sogar  is  liberally  used  as  a  diet.  Dr. 
Tronchin  owed  his  great  celebrity  to 
eau  Buorij  his  ^ncipal  remedy  for  most 
of  the  complaints  he  was  called  on  to 
treat.  The  famous  Dr.  Dutrone  con- 
■tdered  good  cane  sugar  <'  as  the  panacea 
•  of  life,  the  invifforator  of  infancy,  the 
restmrer  of  healtn,  the  renovator  of  old 
age,  and  the  best  thing  to  soften  the  skin 
and  to  improve  the  complexion." 

Travelers  inform  us,  that  those  around 
the  throne  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China 
are  compelled  to  eat  a  certain  portion  of 
sugar  or  sugar-oai&e  daily,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  good  \ooia,    I  knew  a 


widow  lady,  the  owner  of  a  plantation 
north  of  the  thirty-second  paraUel  of  lati-  ^ 
tude,  who  had  always  a  large  patch  of" 
sugar  cane,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  negro  children ;  but  perhaps  also  for 
her  own  benefit,  as  the  older  she  got  the 
younger  she  looked.  She  may  have 
looked  into  the  history  of  Cochin-China; 
at  any  rate  her  success  in  growing 
excellent  cane,  so  far  north,  was  one 
fact  which  convinced  me,  that  there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  climate  most 
suitable  for  the  cane  culture. 

Cane  sugar,  or  that  essential  salt  of 
pure  cane  juice  scientifically  called 
dextrogyi'cUe  sugar,  from  its  solution  rota- 
ting'polarized  light  to  the  right,  being 
a  vital  product,  Tike  flesh  and  blood,  is 
governed  by  similar  laws  as  soon  as  vi- 
tality is  extinguished.  The  same  rules 
and  principles  which  apply  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  flesh  of  slaughtered 
animals,  apply  with  all  their  force  to  the 
making  otgood  sugar.  Perfect  cleanli- 
ness and  dtspaieh  are  even  more  neces- 
sary in  making  good  sugar  than  good 
Sori:.  Cold  weather,  to  prevent  the  rapid 
ecomposition  from  occurring,  which 
always  takes  place  in  the  juice  in  hot, 
moist  weather,  if  not  immediately  con- 
verted into  crystallized  sugar,  is  as  neces- 
sary when  the  canes  are  cut  as  when 
hogs  are  killed.  We  often  hear  of 
hard  frosts  injuring  the  cane.  It  is  not 
tiie  frost  or  cold  weather,  but  the  warm 
weather  after  the  frdst^  which  does  the 
damage.  The  hardest  freeze  will  not 
hurt  ripe  cane,  providing  it  be  ground 
before  a  thaw,  and  immediately  con- 
verted into  sugar.  In  this  it  resembles 
the  flesh  of  slaughtered  animals.  It  is 
not  the  freeze,  but  the  thaw,  which 
would  spoil  the  meat  if  left  uncured. 
Hence  the  reason  of  the^remarkable  fact^ 
that  better  sugar  is  made  in  Louisiana 
than  in  the  West  Indies  j  and  better  high 
up  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state, 
where  the  cold  is  more  uniform,  than  low 
down  on  the  southern  border,  where  the 
reins  are  more  frequent  ana  the  thaws 
more  rapid,  spoiling  the  juice  before  it 
can  be  converted  into  sugar. 

No  other  saccharine  matter  than  dex- 
trogyrate or  vital  sugar,  rotating  to  the 
right,  is  contained  in  mature  healthy  cane 
But  as  soon  as  the  canes  are  cut)  wnether 
the  juice  be  expressed  or  not,  chemical 
changes  begin  to  occur,  if  the  weather 
be  hoi  Mid  moist^  in  the  saccharine  liquor, 
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unless  the  sugar  be  speedily  sepaiu- 
ted  &om  the  foreign  substances  with 
which  it  is  mixed  by  lime  water.  In- 
stead of  putrifjdog,  like  dead  animal 
matter,  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the 
dextrogyrate  is  converted  into  a  lava^ 
rate,  or  chemical  sugar  rotating  to  ulb 
left.  In  common  language  this  is  called 
molasses,  or  uncrystallizable  sugar. — 
The  refiner's  art  can  convert  it  into  glu- 
cose, and  make  it  assume  the  solid  ctys- 
talline  form,  looking  pretty  and  white, 
and  rotating  to  the  right  ajgain ;  but  no 
art  can  ever  re-convert  it  into  good, 
healthy,  and  nutritious  cane-sugar.  Lou- 
isiana molasses  consists  mostly  of  dex- 
tro«rrate  sugar,  in  the  form  of  syrup; 
while  the  West  India  article  is  mostly 
composed  of  Isvagyrate  or  uncrystalli- 
zable sugar,  the  product  of  fermentation. 
Hence,  for  table  usa  Louisiana  has  nearly 
driven  the  West  India  molasses  out  of 
the  market 

There  is  a  popular  error,  very  preva- 
lent^ that  because  the  cane,  when  plant- 
ed, will  continue  to  produce  ratoon  cane 
for  t^^entv  years  or  npiore  in  the  West  In- 
dies^ witnout  planting  the  same  land 
agam,  that  those  islands  possess  a  deci- 
ded advantage  over  any  of  our  southern 
states,  where  the  cane  will  only  ratoon 
three  or  four  years  and  requires  to  be 
planted  every  fourth  year.  But  this  is 
only  a  theoretical  and  not  a  practical  ad- 
vantage. The  practice  in  tne  West  In- 
dies,  particularly  on  the  thin  soils  and  on 
old  estates,  is  to  plant  the  same  land  eve- 
ry third  year;  whereas  in  Louisiana  the 
common  practice  is  to  plant  only  every 
fourth  year.  (See  Porter  on  the  Sugar 
Cane.  2d  London  edition,  1843.)  There 
can  DC  no  practical  advantage  to  the 
West  India  planter,  in  the  fact  that  cane 
will  ratoon  for  a  greater  number  of  years 
in  the  tropical  man  in  the  temperate 
zone,  as  no  labor  is  saved — ^the  cane  hav- 
ing to  be  planted  as  often  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other  by  those  wanting  to  make 
£ood  crops.  The  tropical  planter,  who 
depends  upon  the  ratoon  cane,  after  the 
fourth  year  loses  more  sugar  than  would 
twice  pay  the  value  of  the  labor  saved. 
On  fresh  rich  land  the  ratoons  will  give 
a  tolerable  yield  the  fifth  or  sixth  year — 
but,  on  most  of  the  land  in  the  West  In- 
dies, great  loss  is  sustained  if  the  cane 
be  not  planted  even  oftener  than  is  found 
necessary  in  Louisiana. 

Another  supposed  advantage  of  the 
tropical  planter  over  the  American,  is  the 


het  that  the  cane  can  be  planted  eveiy 
mcmth  in  the  year  and  ground  at  any 
time  which  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
planter.  But  this,  aci^ording  to  Portei^ 
Wray,  and  the  best  authorities,  is  no  ad- 
vantage at  all,  because  all  those  who 
pursue  the  practice  of  planting  at  any 
time  and  grinding  at  any  time,  make  the 
most  indinerent  crops  and  the  most  in- 
ferior sugar.  Within  the  tropics,  or  be* 
low  the  reeion  of  frosty  the  dry  season 
has  to  be  chosen  for  grmding,  and  the 
plantinj^  season  has  to  be  chraen  with  a 
view  of  giving  the  young  plant  ihe  ben* 
efit  of  the  ramy  season.  In  Louisiana, 
the  grinding  or  rolling  season  begins  with 
ihe  first  com  or  frosty  weather  and  ends 
on  or  before  Christmas.  The  cmicker 
the  grinding  seascm  is  over  the  DetteE. 
Cold  weather  matures  the  cane  and  pre- 
vents what  is  called  the  second  ^wth, 
so  apt  to  spoil  the  sugar  in  tropical  cli* 
mat 68,  and  even  in  Louisiana,  if  the  au- 
tumn be  hot,  cloudy,  and  moist  in^ead 
of  cold,  dry  and  frosty.  The  cold  of  Oc- 
tober, November  and  December,  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  theorist,  and  which  poli- 
ticians, opposed  to  the  acquisition  of^  Cu- 
ba, or  any  territory  further  South,  use  as 
a  bugbear  to  frighten  our  people  with  a 
belief  that  they  never  could  compete^ 
successfiilly,  in  making  su^  with  the 
inhabitants  of  hotter  countries,  if  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  us, — is  the  very  thing  which  every 
planter  and  overseer  begins  to  pray  for. 
from  the  middle  of  October  onward,  until 
the  cane  is  manufactured  into  sugar. 
Cold  is,  therefote,  an  advantage,  instead 
of  a  disadvantage :  and  if  sugar  can  be 
made  cheai)er  in  tne  East  Indies,  or  any 
where  else,  it  is  because  labor  is  cneaper. 
and  the  laoorers  are  not  fed  and  cloinea 
so  well  as  the  Louisiana  negroes. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly our  politicians,  editors,  review- 
ers, lawyers,  divines,  merchants  and  a^ 
riculturists,  seem  to  be  acquainted  with 
every  art  and  science,  every  product  of 
the  soiL  and  every  branch  of  industry, 
better  than  with  sugar,  or  the  hal^ts  ana 
nature  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. Medical  standard  authorities  are 
seldom  consulted  hj  the  classes  just 
named :  hence,  physicians  ought  to  be 
heard. 

The  superiority  of  Louisiana  sugar  is 
not  attributed  to  its  true  cause— superi- 
ority of  soil  and  climate ;  but  to  some 
superiority  in  the  culture  of  the  caii% 
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and  its  m&nnfaotare  into  sugar.  The 
fi^t  is,  howeyer,  that  with  a  few  excep- 
tions^ Louisiana  is  behind  instead  of 
ahead  of  most  other  su^ar-growingcoon- 
trieS)  in  machinery  and  the  feu^ilities  af- 
forded by  art  and  science  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar ;  so  says  Prof.  MK^iloh.  The 
iext>book  of  most  of  the  sugar-makers  of 
Lonisiana  was  published  in  1732,  the 
year  that  Washin^n  was  bom.  Most 
of  them  hare  no  book  at  all,  but  make 
sugar  by  the  traditional  knowledge  de- 
rired  from  the  Spanish  work  above  al- 
luded  to.  The  American  plow  has 
been  made  to  supersede  much  of  the  hoe 
woric  in  the  culture  of  the  cane,  and  the 
steam  eiufine  has  been  substituted  in  the 
sugar  mill  for  horse-power ;  but,  in  other 
respects,  few  or  no  improvements,  until 
a  very  recent  period,  and  only  very  par- 
tially adopted,  nave  Deen  made  upon  the 
Spanish  practice  in  vos^e  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  while  the  £iglish  in  the  East 
bidies  and  the  West,  Demerara,  Mauri- 
tins,  Australia,  and  throughout  every  col- 
ony where  cane  will  grow^  have  pressed 
into  their  service  all  the  unprovements 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  encouraged 
men  of  learning  and  genius,  by  the  most 
tempting  rewards,  to  lend  their  aid  to 
that  extensive  association  of  nobles,  ple- 
beians, priests  and  politicians,  who  are 
leagued  together  to  monopolize  the  su- 
gar culture,  and  to  reap  all  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  the  most  valuaole  agri- 
cultural prodact  the  earth  produces,  the 
Americans  have  been  standing  still,  un- 
conscious that  they  occupy  the  best  su- 
gar region  on  the  globe,  and  have  only 
to  adopt  the  modem  improvements  in 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  cane 
to  gain  at  once  the  prize,  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  East  India  Company 
have,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  obtain.  It  was 
to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  cane  and 
cotton  plant  in  India,  and  to  set  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people  to  work 
£ot  a  few  in  a  distant  island^  that  slave 
labor  in  the  West  Indies  was  abolished. 

To  prevent  America  from  continuing 
to  be  a  competitor  in  tropical  products,  an 
organized  system  of  agitation,  about  the 
time  of  West  India  emancipation,  was 
set  on  foot  in  England  by  the  East  India 
Company,  to  overthrow  slave  labor  in  the 
ooCton  and  sugar  growing  states  of  the 
union.  The  disgusting  work.  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  womd  never  have  been  re- 
printed, or  a  docen  copies  sold,  in  moral 


England,  if  the  statesmen,  gentry,  [and 
nobility  of  that  island  did  not  look  upon  it 
as  a  device  calculated  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose, in  turning  public  sentiment  agamst 
that  species  of  American  labor,  whose 
products  come  in  competition  with  tliose 
produced  in  the  immense  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain,  in  the  east^  and 
throughout  the  world.  Happily,  how- 
ever, for  the  interests  of  mankmd,  Amer- 
icans are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
British  East  India  phDanthropy  for  Amer- 
ican negroes  consists  in  a  desire  to  mono- 
S»lize  those  rich  Southern  staple  commo- 
ties— the  products  of  negro  labor,  by 
tying  the  negroes  hands,  under  the  name 
of  freedom,  andjsendinfi^  him  back  to 
that  barbarism,  want  and  wretchedness, 
from  which  the^patriarchal  government, 
called  slavery,  rescued  him.  A  few  ci 
our  planters,  however,  are  beginning  to 
avau  themselves  of  the  advan&ges  to  be 
derived  from  pressing  into  the  service  of 
the  sugar  interest  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  modem  discoveries  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  so  Ions  in  the  hands 
of  the  Elnglish  and  French.  They  have 
even  improved  on  the  French  ana  Eng- 
lish in  the  art  of  manufacturing  sugar. 
The  best  sugar  in  the  world  is  now  made 
in  Louisiana,  by  what  is  called  "the  first 
frocesSj"  directly  from  the  fresh  cane 
luice,  nothing  but  Aveauin's  lime  water 
Deing  used  as  a  clarifier.  In  three  or 
four  days,  a  perfectly  pure,  crystallized 
white  sugar  is  manufactured,  drained, 
dried,  and  put  up  ready  for  market^  from 
the  fresh  juice,  as  it  runs  from  the  mill. 
Lapice,  Ajmat,  Lesseps,  Degruy,  Levois, 
Zeringue,  Hulett,  XJrouhart,  Lanfear, 
Morgan,  Davenport,  Benjamin,  Pack- 
wood,  are  a  few  of  those  who  are  making 
sugar  according  to  the  most  approved 
method,  and  who  have  added  many  im- 
provements themselves.  Their  method 
IS  spreading  among  the  planters  through- 
out the  state,  and  will  not  only  stfpersede 
the  old  (1732)  Spanish  method,  which 
converts  a  large  portion  of  the  vital  into 
chemical,  sickly  sugar,  but  will  carry 
the  culture  of  the  cane  to  32U^  north, 
and  perhaps  further.  With  a  tew  year's 
governmental  encouragement  to  the  su- 
gar interest,  to  enable  our  planters  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  improved 
machinery,  such  as  is  now  in  suooessfdl 
operation  on  the  plantations  of  the  above- 
named  gentleman,  America  would  drive 
the  East  and  West  India  sugar  out  of 
market^  and  greatly  benefit  mankind, » 
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by  givingf  them  the  purest,  most  whole-  is  hastened  by  the  oold  weather.    Ite 

somO;  and  mitritious  article  of  diet  the  canes  roasted  in  the  fire,  and  the  juice 

earth  produces.  sucked  while  it  is  hot^  is  an  excellent 

Those  who  wish  tp  test  the  practical  remedy  for  coughs  and  \md  colds.    The 

Hlity  of  ffrowinff  good  cane  in  any  lati-  juice  eaten  with  parched  com.  is  a  pop- 

tude  in  the  United  States  below  &irty-  ula'r  and  valuable  remedy  for  ayspepsia. 

five  degrees,  should  plant  the  cane  at  the  Nature    seems  to   have  implanted  so 

same  time  tnat  Indian  com  is  planted  in  strong  a  love  for  cane  juice  in  children, 

the  particular  latitude  where  tne  experi-  as  if  it  were  on  purpose  to  defend  them 

mentis  made.    Good  rich  land  should  against  the  evUs. produced  by  decayed 

be  selected.    That  which  produces  the  teeth  and  worms.    Whether  sugar  be 

best  com  will  generally  produce  the  best  made  from  the  juice  or  nut^  a  patch  of 

cane.    The  ctdtivation  of  the  two  plants  cane,  on  every  plantation  where  it  will 

is  very  nearly  the  same.    In  the  vicinity  come  to  maturity,  would  be  more  than 

of  New-Orleans  the  cane  is  planted  in  worth  the  ground  it  ms^  occupy  and  the 

Januarv  or  Febraary,  and  comes  up  ear^  trouble  of  cultivation.  Sach  experiments 

ly  in  March.    In  about  7}{  months  fix)m  would  also  do  much  in  determming  the 

the  time  of  sprouting,  it  begins  to  mature  important  agricultural  question :  ^  Haw 

sufficiently  to  be  cut  and  converted  into  far  north  t?ie  culture  of  the  cane  plant  can 

sugar.    In  higher  latitudes  its  maturity  he  profitabh/ extended  tn  (he  Unitea  States  V^ 
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ART.  II.-8ALUBRITY    OF    CITIES    RESTORED    BY   THE 
INTRODUCTION    OF   PURE    AIR. 

LSmymral  yetn  •go  (Apru|  1843,)  Ui«re  ^n»eai»d  a  paper  in  the  Sonaern  Quarterly  Reriew,  eatttted 
**  Refriferation  and  VentUatlonof  Cities,''  wliieli  was  attribited  to  Dr.  Gnrrie,  of  Florida.  THe  writer 
concluded  with  these  words—"  While4t  most  be  conceded  that  we  are  able  to  cool  a  dty  to  any  degna 
required  by  the  habits,  comfbrt  and  health  of  iu  inhabitants,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  we  bare 
the  capacity  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  may  hold  in  solution,  and  thus  diminish,  and  probably 
remove,  two  fertile  sources  of  disease  in  all  climates."  Tlie  mode  of  effecting  these  results  he  propoaea 
is  by  the  construction  of  machinery  for  the  compreasion  of  air.  "  We  propose,"  he  says, "  to  effect  the  com- 
pression of  air  by  means  of  water,  wind,  or  steam-power,  into  suiuble  reservoirs  in  the  suburbs  of  ciUes, 
and  thence  to  transmit  it  through  conduiu,  like  water  or  gas,  so  that  it  may  be  distributed  and  set  free 
in  the  houses,  and  even  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city." 

The  paper  which  we  now  publish  contains  many  views  which  are  equally  novel,  and  as  they  relate  to  a 
matter  of  much  public  interest  in  the  South  and  West,  we  give  them  a  place,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
that  the  germs  of  many  a  great  truth  lie  often  at  the  bottom  of  what  seems  at  first  sight  but  speculation, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  comer  has  often  been  constructed  fVom  the  once  rejected  stone  of  the  bnilder. 
We  are  willing  to  give  our  contributor  a  hearing,  and  to  open,  through  our  pages,  the  discussion  of  tha 
subject  to  the  sdentiflc.]— Editok. 

Impure  air  being  the  great  fountain  ing  mankind  iromtheeyilsof  acontami- 

of  disease,  more  than  any.  perhaps  all  nated  atmosphere, 

other  causes,  I  have  felt  that  this  rock  The  efforts  of  the  scientific  having 

&om  which   the  waters  of  bitterness  been  so  barren  of  results,  it  seems  that 

hare  so  long  and  copiously  flowed,  has  the  only  hope  of  relief  for  suffering  hu- 

been  too  much  neglected  by  the  learned,  manity  is  in  simple,  but  untried  mechan- 

Analysis  has  &iled  to  detect  the  subtle  ical  means. 

poison  lurking  in  this  universal  fluid ;  Writing  from  a  secluded  district,  re- 

the  most  powerful  microscope  has  been  mote  from  books,  I  recollect  having  read, 

unable  to  discover  the  invisible  arrows  but  cannot  now  tell  where^  how  the 

of  deathj  constantly  flying  on  the  wings  London  club-houses  are  ventilated  with 

of  the  wind^  and  though  chemistry  pro-  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  by  first  passing 

fesses,  I  believe,  to  be  able  to  dismfect  through  water  the  air  intended  for  cir- 

ihe  universal  element^  when  tainted  by  culation  in  their  crowded  apartments, 

unsalubrious  substances,  yet  it  has  been  l^is  is  the  only  instance  which  I  now 

pot  to  but  little  practical  use  in  protect-  remember  to  have  heard  of  purifioatioE 
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l^  meehanical,  or.  perhaps,  ihi$  should 
be  called  chemieal  means. 

I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  process 
more  simple  stilL  Instead  of  endeavor- 
ing to  punfy  a  contaminated  atmosphere, 
I  would^  by  mechanical  agency,  oring, 
where  most  needed,  one  already  pnre. 

Millions  of  men  are  compelled  not 
only  [to  work  dnrinf  the  day,  but  to 
sleep  daring  the  nignt,  in  infected  air, 
though  there  may  be,  within  a  £bw 
hmLo^ed  feet  of  their  apartments^  an  in- 
exhaustible supidy  of  the  pore  uncon- 
taminated  article  to  be  had,  if  not  for  the 
addng,  for  the  bringing,  by  very  simple 
means. 

Air  is  known  to  be  cooler,  and  belier- 
ed — perhaps  I  might  say  kmmtm — to  be 
purer  the  higher  we  asoend  from  the 
earth.  Miasma,  the  great  infecting 
substance,  is  known,  by  experience,  to 
be  more  dangerous  during  night  than 
ihe  day.  It  is  known,  that  men  may  re- 
main, daring  Uie  day,  in  a  malarious  dis- 
trict with  impunity,  provided  they  sleep 
at  night  in  a  salubrious  atmo^ihere. 

The  well-known  principles  of  pneu- 
matics teach  us,  that  air  may  be  torced 
through  a  tube,  of  any  ieufth,  from  one 
point  to  another.  We  see  &is  operation 
ocmstanUy  performed  by  steam  and 
other  pjower.  In  the  English  coal  mines^ 
pure  air  is  forced  through  them,  from 
above  ground,  sometimes  for  miles,  by 
the  power  of  steam.  In  like  manner, 
air  IS  forced  through  tubes,  to  supply 
those  working  in  diving  bells.  I  learn, 
from  the  Gr^nie*  Indnstnel,  through  that 
excellent  paper.  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, that  the  Northern  Hospital  Of 
France  is  ventilated  in  the  following 
manner :  '^  The  air  is  taken  from  a 
tower  on  ihe  top  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  be  always  pure,  and  in  summer  cool. 
It  is  sent  inside  in  a  quantity  invariably 
equal,  and  of  the  same  power,  by  nu- 
merous apertures  in  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  which  it  passes  along  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  issues  by  eighteen 
orifices,  without  its  action  being  neutral- 
ized by  opening  one  or  all  the  win- 
dows.^' And  we  see  it  every  day,  by 
human  muscles,  forced  through  the  pipes 
of  hand  and  blacksmith^s  bellows. 
Sometimes  fire  is  used  as  the  most  con- 
venient propelling  a^nt  The  large 
apartments  of  the  Bntish  parliament- 
house  are  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  this 
agent,  throush  ventilating  ohimneys. 
i^  it  is  expelled  by  the  ntie£action  of 


the  fires  in  those  at  one  end,  to  supply  the 
vacuum,  it  is  drawn  down  and  through 
the  rooms  from  those  at  the  other,  as,  in 
cold  weather,  it  is  drawn  whistling 
through  the  key-h^es  imd  other  smafi 
apertures  of  our  rooms  while  blazing 
fires  are  in  the  chimneys. 

Now  let  your  sleeping  apartments  be 
made  air-tight,  and  any  common  lathed 
and  plasteied  room  may  be  made  close 
enough  for  this  purpose.  Let  it  be  con- 
nect^ with  one  end  of  a  tube,  the  other 
of  which  shall  extend  into  the  air  to 
such  an  altitude  as  will  reach  a  pure 
current  By  means  of  fire,  or  some  other 
propelling  power,  the  air  may  be  forced 
out  of  the  room  opposite  the  end  where 
it  enters  through  the  tube,  giving  a  pure 
circulation  at  such  times  as  may  be  de- 
sired. The  height  to  which  the  ventila- 
ting tube  will  have  to  be  carried  to 
reach  a  salubrious  re^on  must  depend 
on  experience,  but  I  have  no  doubt^  in 
most  localities^  it  would  be  found  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  such  a  mast  as  could 
be  raised  at  a  trifiing  expense.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  notic^  when  iha 
cholera  was  in  Montreal,  that  meat  be- 
came putrid  in  less  time  thim  usual ;  but 
some  hung  upon  one  of  the  steeples  of 
the  city  escaped  the  rapid  change.  In 
some  of  the  great  plagues  which  have 
desolated  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
world,  their  violence  became  mitigated 
in  those  subjects  who  occupied  the  up- 
per stories  of  the  houses. 

But  suppose  that  neither  by  masts 
nor  towers  nor  other  contrivance,  we 
can  penetrate  the  regions  of  purity, 
we  know  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
most  miasmatic  districts  and  large 
towns  are  salubrious  places,  where  the 
air  is  healthy  near  the  earth,  and  which 
can  be  reached  by  horizontal  tubes  of 
sufilcient  extent.  To  perpendicular  tubes, 
the  main  objection  is  the  uncertainty  of 
reaching  an  unadulterated  region.  To 
horizontal,  the  expense  only  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, purity  can  always  be  knoum.  The 
expense  would  depend  upon  the  distance 
the  air  would  have  to  oe  carried  and 
population  to  be  supplied.  The  simfdest 
material  would  answer  for  ventilating 
tubes,  such  as  that  of  which  our  com- 
mon stone  jugs  are  made,  glaM,  and  many 
other  cheap  substances.  Even  a  com- 
mon tunnel,  or  covered  ditch^  coated 
with  a  proper  cement,  with  sohd  tubes 
to  span  or  pass  through  or  under  water, 
would,  I  have  no  doubt^dispense  with  any 
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other,  except  oooneeting  tubes  at  each 
end.  Such  water  as  might  percolate 
through  the  cement  and  collect  at  the 
lowest  points  could  be  let  off  in  the  day- 
time, or  receiyed  through  the  vaives  of 
covered  wells  to  be  smOc  at  such  places. 
And  when  we  consider  that  tiie  ditch, 
as  a  tul>e  iteel^  or  to  receive  a  s^lass  or 
other  tubes,  need  be  only  of  sucn  depth 
as  to  secure  it  from  injury,  and  give  an 
equable  temperature  to  the  air ;  that  it 
can  follow  the  undulations  of  the  earth's 
sur&ce;  and  that  covering  with  the 
earth  would  make  the  joints  of  the  tubes 
airtight,  the  expense  would  be  inconsi- 
derable for  the  benefits  that  would  be 
obtained  in  many  towns  and  rich  mias- 
matic districts,  by  the  use  of  pure  air 
thus  brought  from  adjacent  hills.  When 
brought  for  the  use  of  towns,  in  one  com- 
mon tube,  the  air  could  be  distributed  to 
the  various  dwellings  in  the  way  so 
common  in  the  distribution  of  water. 
£ach  dwelling  could  have  its  own  pow- 
er to  compel  me  circulation  of  the  pure 
fluid,  through  its  apartments ;  or  by 
other  pipes,  connecting  with  one  com- 
mon reservoir  or  main  tube,  one  power 
could  be  used  for  the  whole  town.  The 
air  ai^>roaching  the  town  by  a  common 
trunk  could  be  made  to  ramify  so  as  to 
fiimish  every  house  requiring  it^  and 
then,  by  connecting  with  anomer.  com- 
mon to  all,  would  make  its  exit  oy  the 
•force  of  a  common  power.  In  districts 
with  a  scattered  population,  alar^e  com- 
mon trunk  for  conducting,  and  small 
pipes  for  distributing  the  fluid  through 
the  neighborhood,  might  be  used  for  all, 
but  the  power  could  not  be  common. 

To  those  who  look  on  difliculties  as 
impossibilities,  jud^ent  of  condemna- 
tion has,  no  doubt,  been  pronounced  by 
such  as  may  have  read  thus  far.  But 
the  considerate  who  will  deliberately 
hear  and  investigate  before  condemning, 
will  fiurly  consider  the  legitimate  ques- 
tion, properly  propounded,  in  all  enters 
prises,— "Will  it  pajV'  WiU  the  ad- 
vantages  to  be  derived  authorize  the 
trouble  and  expense  ?  No  certain  esti- 
mate of  expenses  can  be  made*  but  from 
what  has  been  said,  they  would  be  in- 
considerable. The  nearest  data  in  my 
power  is  the  expense  of  under-draining 
wet  lands  by  the  use  of  tiles.  In  Eng- 
land they  lay  pipes  one  and  a  half  incn 
bore  three  feet  below  the  surfrtce  for  less 
than  sixty  dollars  per  mile.  If  ventila^ 
ting  pipes  of  sufficient  bore  to  serve  a 


population  of  five  or  ten  thousand  should 
cost  ten,  twenty,  or  even  forty  times  this 
sum  per  mile,  in  many  places,  it  would 
be  the  best  investment  that  could  be 
made.  When  once  laid,  the  tubes  would 
need  no  repairs  during  the  generation 
ihsit  mi^t  perform  the  task.  As  the  air 
usually  needs  be  forced  through  them 
during  but  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and 
at  night  only,  the  nropelling  power 
could  cost  but  little,  i  have  b^en  con- 
sidering the  expense  of  bringing  air  from 
a  distance  of  miles.  If  it  can  be  reached 
by  perpendicular  tubes  the  expense  may 
be  considered  of  but  small  account  com-> 
pared  to  the  benefits  expected. 

Individuals  rel3ring  on  fire  for  the  mov- 
ing power  need  expend  no  more  for  fuel 
than  would  be  usual  for  warming  their 
rooms  in  winter.  In  the  French  hospntal 
before  mentioned  the  most  economical 
means— such  as  the  use  of  hot  water, 
stones,  etc. — are  used  to  warm  the  six 
wards  of  the  establishment,  costing  dur- 
ing the  winter  $2,805,  while  the  cost  for 
ventilation  during  summer  is  but  $935. 
Indeed,  of  so  little  account  is  the  expense 
of  ventilation  for  the  "whole  jear.*' that 
it  is  estimated  to  "cost  nothing,"  inas- 
much as  the  steam  engine  used  pays  for 
itself  in  the  performance  of  other  ser- 
vices. Much  more  can  we  hope  that 
steam  or  water-power,  suflicient  to  venti- 
late the  sleeping  apartments  of  a  larse 
tovm  durinff  ni^t  and  for  a  few  months 
(mly,  would  cost  almost  nothing,  as  it 
oould  be  used  for  mechanical  purposes 
during  the  day  without  interruption. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  notice  that 
the  ventilating  fires  could  be  placed  in 
one  of  a  suit  of  rooms,  or  the  inmates  so 
shielded  as  to  protect  them  from  uncom- 
fortable heat  in  warm  weather. 

If  the  expense  of  procuring  the  invalu- 
able commodity  be  uncertain,  but  must 
be  small,  the  benefits,  when  obtained, 
are  likewise  uncertain,  but  must  be  great. 
Great  as  is  the  value  of  pure  air,  it  can- 
not be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  any 
more  than  health  can  be  reduced  to  a 
money  value.  But  we  can  make  some 
estimate  of  its  importance  by  consider- 
ing its  influence  on  property.  Besides 
their  profits  to  the  stockholders,  we  esti- 
mate the  worth  of  rail-roads  by  the  en- 
hanced value  they  give  to  contiguous 
property,  and  this  is,  to  a  countir,  the 
ffreat  and  main  element  of  wealtn  in 
Uiose  improvements.  For  every  d<^lar 
they  are  valuable  to  their  owners,  thef 
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are  of  ten  to  Uiose  who  use  them.  Many 
miUions  worth  of  real  estate,  both  in 
town  and  countr}^  wonld  be  doubled  in 
Talne,  could  they  be  made  secure  against 
the  annual  and  occasional  visitations  of 
epidemics  engendered  by  bad  air.  One 
tenth  of  the  sums  paid  by  those  livins" 
in  such  infected  districts,  for  their  annual 
mimitions  in  search  of  salubrious  air, 
wmld  bring  it  to  their  permanent  homes. 

For  want  of  a  few  mouthfiils  of  pure 
air,large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  globe  now  lie  waste  imder  the 
Tiewless  poison  that  broods  over  their 
teeming  surfaces. 

Artificial  ventilation  would  protect^ 
not  only  against  periodical  contamina- 
tions or  the  air,  out  those  epidemics 
which  run  to  and  fro  the  earth  on  the 
tmckless  air,  with  woe  and  desolation  in 
their  train,  might  often  be  defied.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  pure  air  brought  from 
above,  on  the  distant  hills^  the  prudent 
citizen  could,  like  Noah  m  his  ark,  be 
in  security,  while  consternation  reigned 
without 

Besides  &e  ^neral  preservation  of 
health,  the  use  of  air  in  the  way  above 
indicated,  mi^ht  be  made  for  other  pur- 
poses hardly  tess  valuable. 

It  might  be  made  a  most  efilcient 
agent  in  the  restoration,  as  well  as  pre- 
servation of  health.  In  the  way  directly 
noticed,  a  patient  could  have  his  room, 
in  sunmier  as  well  as  winter,  of  any  de- 
sired temperature,  could  have  a  dry  or 
moist  atmosphere,  and  for  the  cure  of 
many  diseases,  foreign  particles  might 
be  added,  carrying  healing  on  its  wings 
to  diseased  humanity.  Dr.  Cartwright, 
in  the  last  December  number  of  this  Re- 
view, tells  us  how  important  the  vapor 
of  sugar  boilers  is  in  some  fotal  diseases. 
Instead  of  sending  invalids  thousands  of 
miles  from  their  comfortable  homes  to 
inhale  the  saccharine  vapor  amidst  the 
discomforts  of  a  sugar-house^  a  few  canes, 
sent  even  to  the  coldest  latitudes,  with  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  addea  to  the 
ventilating  pipes  before  mentioned,mig;ht 
be  made  to  infuse  their  healing  particlea^ 
in  graduated  quantities,  through  the 
most  luxurious  apartments. 

It  is  manifest^  this  forced  ventilation 
might  be  made  to  minister  greatly  to 
the  comfort)  nay,  the  luxury  of  our  race. 
The  ventilating  pipes  should  be  laid  so 
deep  in  the  earth  as  to  obtain  an  equable 
temperature  winter  and  summer.  By 
passmg  than  through  proper  mediums 


the  temperature  could  receive  any  modi* 
fication  desired.  A  spiral  tube  passing 
through  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  with  ice  added,  if  necessary,  would 
lower  it,  or  through  fire  or  other  warm 
medium,  raise  it  sufiiciently  for  all  pur- 
poses of  comfort  or  health.  The  same 
fire  might  warm  as  well  as  expel  the  air 
from  an  apartment.  This  kind  of  ven- 
tilation would  be  most  used  in  warm  la- 
titudes where  insects  are  so  annoying 
and  sometimes  dangerous  to  existence. 
The  air-tight  sleeping  apartments  neces- 
sary to  exclude  impure  air  would  cut  off 
these  troublesome  mtraders. 

Science  would  also  come  in  for  its 
share  of  benefits.  It  would  test  the 
power  of  various  fluids  to  disinfect  the 
air  in  its  passage  through  them.  By  ex- 

Eerience  we  could  soon  know  to  what 
eight  the  air  is  usually  contaminated 
with  impurities,  what  pestilence  walketh 
in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday,  and  many  other 
secrets  of  the  viewless  and  mysterious 
air. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  more 
than  half  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to 
are  bom  of  adulterations  of  the  inoderous 
ai^.  There  is  a  plan  by  which  this  great 
source  of  human  calamity  may  be 
greatly  mitigated  if  not  entirely  exter- 
minated ;  and  though  new,  it  does  not 
rest  on  speculation.  That  air  can  be, 
and  is  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
is  as  certain  as  that  water  can  be  made 
to  change  its  position ;  that  it  can  be 
moved  without  being  contaminated  by 
the  surrounding  impure  air  is  equally 
certain ;  and,  f  apprehend,  no  one  will 
doubt  thatw  whether  breathed  in  a  bed- 
room, on  the  hills,  or  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  earth,  it  is  equally  in- 
offensive to  our  lungs,  and  healthy  to 
our  systems. 

We  form  large  companies  with  heavy 
capitals  to  supply  our  cities  with  gas,  to 
send  to  ihe  hills  for  pure  water  and  dis- 
tribute them  through  pipe  to  our  houses. 
With  much  less  expense  the  more  ne- 
cessary air  might  oe  brought  to  our 
rooms  to  be  used  like  water  by  the  turn 
of  a  faucet  We  bore  the  solid  earth 
many  hundred  feet  for  water  of  a  qua- 
lity to  suit  our  frmcy,  and  by  tubes  con^ 
duct  it  uncontaminated  tlurough  inter- 
vening currents  to  our  dwellings.  With 
half  the  expense^  and  to  half  the  num- 
ber of  feet,  we  might  tube  the  empt^  air 
to  those  regions  which  would  funiish  a 
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fluid  whose  parity  b  of  as  mnoh,  if  not 
more  importaHce.  to  our  healthy  exist- 
ence than  unadulterated  meat  and  drink. 
But  {he  tell-tale  impurities  of  food  and 
drink  usually  give  warning  to  the  senses, 
the  taint  of  corruption  or  adulteration  is 
made  manifest  in  their  use,  while  the 
subtle  poison  may  lurk  concealed  in  the 
invisible  and  inodorous  air,  as  the  uncon- 
scious subject  regularly,  as  the  pulsations 
of  his  hearty  inli^s  cUsease  and  death. 
We  no  doubt  appreciate  meat  and  drink 
the  more  because  their  use  fives  a  sen- 
sible enjojrmentor  pain,  whOe  the  taste- 
less air  gives  no  indication  of  its  quality. 
Knowing  how  most  discoveries  and 
improvements  have  siupassed  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine;  how  the 
propulsion  of  water-craft  oy  steam  power 
was  considered  a  humbug  from  the  time 
of  Watt  to  the  7th  of  August,  1807,when 


thoee  who  went  to  d^de  remained  to 
admire  the  faoilitv  with  which  the  Cler- 
mont started  on  the  first  steam  voyage 
up  the  Hudson  river;  how  rail-roads,  even 
arter  many  miles,  in  the  United  States^ 
had  been  put  in  operation,  were  pro- 
nounced fulures  b]^  the  crosdung  pubUo^ 
and  how  the  theories  of  almost  all  pro- 
jectors have,  in  the  end,  fallen  short  of 
practical  results^  no  plausible  improve- 
ment should  be  abandoned  witlM>ut  a 
fair  trial. 

I  believe  it  was  Theodore  Hook  wha 
when  asked,  on  entering  a  university,  it 
he  was  prepared  to  subscribe  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  replied,  "Forty,  if  you 
p^lease."  So  it  seems  we  would  be  nearer 
right  to  expect  more  from  the  improve- 
ments of  the  day  than  what  is  reqmred  of 
us.  For  there  is  much  yet  to  be  known 
of  which  our  philosophy  has  not  dreamed. 


ART.  III^THE  OITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUOKY. 

As  incidents  in  the  history  of  indivi-  produced  commercial  want9-*-oomnier- 

dual  life  form  the  basis  of  observational  cial  wants,  a  city, 

philosophy,  so  the  histories  of  particular  The  city  of  Louisville,  in  the  State  of 

cities  become  the  groundwork  of  the  Kentucky,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  River, 

most  accurate  general  system  (^mercan-  opposite  the  fedls  of  the  river,  on  a  plain 

tile  investigation,  or.  as  Saunderson  ex-  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  about  seventy 

presses  it^  of  "  Mercnandry."  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Ion, 

The  cities  of  America  are  distinguishr  85^30'  west;   lat  38^3'  north.     The 

ed  in  a  remarkable  particular,  in  con-  soil  is  sandy,  extremely  fertile,  and  rest- 

nection  with  the  light  they  throw  upon  ing  upon  a  substratum  of  rich  clay.     It 

the  philotopihy  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  lAii  out  with  considerable  regularity, 

from  the  cities  of  £urope,  mowing  out  of  the  principal  streets  running  pandlel  with 

the  fact,  that  the]^  are,  almost  without  the  river,  and  being  intersected  by  others 

excepUon,  the  cmldren  of  commercial  at  right  angles.    It  has  a  present  popula- 

necessity.    Cities  in  Europe  have  fre-  tion  of  51,726: — 

quenUy  grown  up   from  other  causes.  ^  ^,         ,500  tHepopoiadonwM...      MO 

The  residence  of  kings,  the  salubrity  of  ♦♦        isso...... 4/)oe 

certain  localities,  and  other  romantic  **         J®*g |ifjw 

considerations,  enter  into  the  elements,  i83o,oT©r 90,000 

and  of  course  form  a  part  of  the  history  These  are  striking  results, 
of  European  towns.  But  the  history  of  The  first  owners  of  the  lands  at  the 
an  American  city  is  a  legible  line  in  the  fialls  were  John  Campbell  and  John  Con- 
history  of  trade.  An  American  city,  as  ally.  They  were  patented  to  them  pro- 
a  general  rule,  receives  its  birth,  its  con-  bably  as  bounty  lands.  But  the  first 
tinual  ^wth  and  advancing  prosperity  settlement  having  anything  like  a  per- 
from  the  one  and  common  parent  of  manent  character  was  made  in  1778,  by 
commerce.  To  this  ^neral  observation  Col.  G.  R.  Clark,  a  name  of  some  dis- 
the  city  of  Louisville  is  no  exception.  It  tinction  in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky, 
became  a  town  because  of  the  falls.  Clark's  instructions  came  from  the  ce- 
The  falls  in  the  Ohio  river  arrested  the  lebrated  Patrick  Henry,  the  Crov.  of 
course  of  navigation,  and  made  a  stop-  Virginia,  and  are  dated  Virginia — Sot 
page  there  necessaiy.     This  stoppage  In  council,  Williamsburg,  Jan.  22,  1778. 
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A  few  fiunilies  were  located  by  him  upon 
Com  Island,  opposite  Louisville.  Some 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  danger  and 
singular  hardihood  of  the  early  settlers  of 
this  state  may  be  derived  from  the  fact^ 
that  these  few  families  were  removed  into 
the  heart  of  an  Indian  territory,  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
protection  from  their  countrymen,  and 
when  the  intervening  country  was  filled 
with  a  savage  foe. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  lovers  of  local  or  indivi- 
dual adventure — ^the  contests  of  man 
with  his  savage  brother  in  the  fierce  ex- 
citement of  the  individual  death  struggle, 
with  aU  its  thrilling  but  minute  paHicu- 
lars,  can  be  gratified  to  the  same  extent^ 
both  in  the  number  and  excitement  of 
the  incidents,  as  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
The  early  settlement  of  the  country  was 
characterized  by  conflicts  between  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  two  distinct 
races,  or  by  small  parties  of  each,  rather 
than  by  any  one  general  decisive  en- 
gagement by  which  wars  are  usually 
terminated.  But  the  Kentucky  war  was 
a  war  of  extermination,  more  properly 
carried  on  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  two  race&  than  by  any  decisive  set- 
tlement of  subsisting  disagreements  in  a 
general  fight.  It  was  a  war  ever  begin- 
ning, and  never  ending.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  probably  have  human 
beings  shot  down  human  beings  with  a 
more  evident  gusto  and  more  complete 
absence  of  remorseful  visitings  of  con- 
science. 

The  following  passages  from  an  enact- 
ment of  the  General  Assembly  ofVirginia, 
passed  in  May,  1780,  for  '^establishing 
the  town  of  Louisville  at  the  Mis  of 
Ohio,"  may  not  be  without  interest. 

"  Whereas  sundry  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Kentucky  have,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense and  hazard,  settled  themselves 
upon  certain  lands  at  the  falls  of  Ohio, 
said  to  be  the  property  (thus  reads  the  act) 
of  John  Conaily,  and  have  laid  oS  a  con- 
siderable part  thereof  into  half-acre  lots 
for  a  town,  and  having  settled  thereon. 
have  preferred  petitions  to  this  general 
assemoly  to  estaolish  the  said  town.  Be 
it  therefore  enacted,  that  one  thousand 
acres  of  land,  being  the  forfeited  property 
of  said  John  Conaily,  adjoining  to  the 
lands  of  John  Campbell  and  Richard 
Taylor,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  vested 
in  (sundry  trustees)  to  be  by  them,  or  any 
four  of  them,  laid  ofi"  into  lots  of  half  an 
YOU  xiv.  2 


acre  each,  with  convenient  streets,  and 
public  lots,  which  shall  be,  and  the  same 
IS  hereby  established  a  town  by  the  name 
of  Louisville.^'  Thus,  we  perceive,  the 
city  of  Louisville  in  the  county  of  Ken- 
tucky became  a  town  by  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  ofVir- 
ginia. The  statute  proceeds  further  to 
enact ''  that  after  the  said  lands  shall  be 
laid  ofi*  into  lots  and  streets,  the  said  trus- 
tees, or  any  four  of  them,  shall  proceed  to 
sell  the  said  lots,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
they  shall  iud^e  expedient^  at  public  auc- 
tion, for  the  best  price  that  can  be  had, 
the  time  and  place  of  sale  beinsf  adver- 
tised two  months  at  the  court-house  of 
adjacent  counties;  the  purchasers  respec- 
tively to  hold  their  said  lots  subject  to  the 
condition  of  building  on  each  a  dwelling- 
house,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty  at  leasts 
with  a  brick  or  stone  chimney,  to  be 
finished  within  two  years  fxom.  the  day  of 
sale."  The  statute  proceeded  to  grant 
the  amount  of  sale  of  lots  over  thiity  dol- 
lars per  acre  to  purposes  of  public  im- 
provement in  the  town,  and  to  vest  in  the 
trustees  the  judicial  power  "to  settle  and 
determine  all  disputes  concerning  the 
bounds  of  the  said  lots;  to  settle  such 
rules  and  orders  for  the  regular  building 
thereon  as  to  them  shall  seem  best  and 
most  convenient" 

An  important  feature  of  the  early 
geography  of  Louisville,  was  the  many 
ponds  of  standing  water,  that  so  mate- 
rially contributed  to  give  the  place  the 
coffnomen  of  the  grave-yard.  The  first 
and  most  conspicuous,  commencing  at 
the  present  corner  of  Market-street,  ran 
to  Sixteenth-street.  The  next  in  size  waa 
known  as  Grayson's  Pond,  beginning  on 
Centre-street,  and  running  towards 
Seventh-street.  The  fish  within  this 
pond,  its  clear  water,  its  edges  covered 
with  firm  grassy  turf,  the  many  reli- 
gious services  of  baptism  performed 
m  it^  and  the  many  promenades  around 
it^  evening  and  morning,  by  the  §lite  of 
the  city,  made  it  quite  a  favorite ;  but  it 
has  given  way  in  the  progress  of  the 
city's  wealth,  and  is  now  obliterated. 
Besides  these,  there  were  others  of  less 
magnitude  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  that  would  well  entitle  the  city, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cassedy,  to  be 
called  an  "  archipelago,  a  sea  full  of  lit- 
tle islands."  These  "have  all  been 
carefully  drained,  or  filled  up,  and  now 
the  city  will  stand  a  favorable  compari- 
son in  this  regard,  so  closely  connected 
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with    healthy    with    any  city  in   the  istic  account  of  this  Bois  de  Boulogne  of 

world.  Louisville : — 

In  proof  of  which,  the  following  table,  ^^  This  important  place."  says  h&  with 

carefully  made,  will  be  full  evidence.  that  directness  of  detail  so  peculiar  to 

the  worthy  Doctor,    *'  is   situated  two 

J?pSSh£r     """'^::::::::::i   ^  S  ^liles  below  LouisviUe,  immediately  at 

*«  New-Tork        **      " 1   **    S7  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  is  built  upon 

"  cSdn    d        "      " 1   "    35  *^e  beautiful  plain  or  bottom  which  com- 

"  Napto""*          **      **  ....'...'.A   "    «8  mences  at  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  Creek, 

J*  Pari*               ♦*      J**.'".*!!!.!.!   |j    S8  through  which,  under  the  brow  of  the 

"  oiuwow          *"      " '.'.'.' I   "    44  second  bank,  the  contemplated  canal 

will  in  all  probability  be  cut    The  town 

In  May,  1780,  the  General  Assembly  originally  consisted  of  foity-five  acres, 

of  Virginia  divided  the  county  of  Ken-  but  it  has  since  received  considerable  ad- 

tucky  into  three  counties  respectively,  ditions.    The  lots  are  75  by  144  feet,  the 

the  counties  of  Fayette,  Lincoln,  ana  average  price  of  which  TlSlQ)  is  froril 

Jefferson.  In  the  latter  county  Louisville  forty  tB  nhy  dollars  per  foot^  according  tb 

was  situated.     In  the  month  of  July,  the  advantac^es  of  its  situation.     The 

1790,  the  convention  of  Kentucky  met,  streets  are  aU  laid  out  at  right  angles; 

and  determined  to  accede  to  the  offers  of  those  that  run  parallel  to  the  river,  or 

Virginia,  with  respect  to  the  emancipa-  nearly  so,  are  eight  in  number,  and  vary 

tion  of  the  counties  of  Kentucky  and  their  from  30  to  90  feet  in  width.    These  are 

elevation  to  the  position  of  an  indepen-  all  intersected  by  12-feet  alleys  running 

dent  state.    On  the  14th  of  February,  parallel  to  them,  and  by  fifteen  cross- 

1791;  the  actoflndependence  was  passed  streets  at  right  angles,  each  sixty  feet 

by  Congress.     The  new  constitution  for  wide.    The  population  of  Shippingport 

the  new   state  was  prepared  in   1 792.  may  be  estimated  at  600  souls,  including 

About  this  time  terminated  the  hostilities  strangers.^'    It  has  greatly  faded  from  its 

of  ihe  Indians.    The  assessment  of  the  original  promise,  and  is  now  little  more  ' 

town  in  1809  was  about  $991.  than  the  faubourg  of  the  city  of  Louis- 

In  1799,  Louisville  was  declared  by  ville.      The   canal   spoken  of   by  Dr. 

act  of  Congress  to  be  a  port  of  entry.  McMurtrie  has  been  since  completed. 

This  put  an  end  to  much  smuggling,  the  The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  is 

city  of  New-Orleans  then  being  in  a  for-  about  two  miles  in  extent.    The  fall  to 

eign  country.  be  overcome  is  computed  to  be  about 

Under  the  protection  of  the  le^lature  twenty-four  feet,  produced  by  masses  of 

of  Kentucky,  the  town  of  Louisville  was  lime-rock,  through  which  the  entire  bed 

placed  upon  much  more  efficient  police  of  the  canal  is  excavated,  a  part  of  it  to 

rejB^lations  than   formerly,  and  many  the  depth  of  12  feet  overlaid  with  earth, 

wise  and  salutary  enactments  were  pass-  The  following  description  of  this  work, 

ed  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  the  begun  in  1826,  and  prepared  for  naviga- 

buildin^  public  edifices,  and  a  new  sur-  tion  in  1830,  and  costing  $750,000,  istak- 

vey  and  plot  of  the  town  were  made  out  en  from  the  EncvclopcEdia  Americana — 

by  legislative  authority.  .  article,  Louisville.    It  corresponds  also 

The  town  of  Shippingport  at  one  time  precisely  with  a  description  given  by 

threatened  to  rival  Lomsville  in  point  of  Mr.  Ben  Casseday : — 

commercial  importance.     But  its  geo-  *^  There  is  one  guard  and  three  lift  locks 

graphical  position  and  the  start  which  combined,  all  of  which  have  their  foun- 

Louisville  nad  already  taken,  were  of  dation  on  ihe  rock.    There  are  two  brid- 

tbemselves  sufficient  to  defeat  the  very  ges,  one  of  stone,  240  feet  long,  with  an 

strenuous  efibrts  that  were  made  by  pn-  elevation  of  68  feet  to  the  top  of  the  par- 

vate  individuals,  at  great  sacrifices,  to  apet  wall,  and  three  arches,  the  centre 

build  up  this  town.  It  is  one  of  the  many  one  of  which  is  semi-elliptical,  with  a 

proofs  tiiat  there  is  an  under  current  reg-  transverse  diameter  of  66,  and  a  semi- 

ulating  the  business  of  city-making,  that  conjugate  diameter  of  22  feet ;  the  two 

private  wealth  and  enterprise  cannot  al-  side  arches  are  segments  of  40  feet  span, 

ways  govern  or  control.                         •  the  other  is  a  pivot  bridge,  built  over  the 

The  very  interesting  sketches  of  Louis-  head  of  the  guard  lock,  and  is  of  wood, 

ville,  published  by  Dr.  McMurtrie,  in  100  feet  long,  with  a  span  of52feet^in. 

1319,  gives  us  the  following  character-  tended  to  open  in  time  of  high  water  as 
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boats  are  passing  throash  the  caoal.  The 
guard  lock  is  190  feet  long  in  the  clear, 
with  semi-circular  heads  of  26  feet  in 
diameter,  is  50  feet  wide,  and  42  feet 
high.  The  Alid  contents  of  this  lock 
are  equal  to  those  of  15  common  locks, 
such  as  are  built  on  the  Ohio  and  New- 
York  canals.  The  lift  locks  are  of  the 
same  width  with  the  guard  lock,  20  feet 
high  and  183  feet  long  in  the  clear.  The 
entire  length  of  the  walls,  from  the  head 
of  the  guani  lock,  to  the  end  of  the  outlet 
lock,  is  921  feet.  There  are  three  cul- 
rerts  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  ad- 
jacent lands,  the  mason-work  of  which, 
when  added  to  the  locks  and  bridge, 
gires  the  whole  amount  of  mason-work 
41,989  perches,  equal  to  about  30  com- 
mon canal  locks.  The  cross  section  of 
the  canal  is  200  feet  at  the  top  of  the 
banks.  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  42  feet 
high,  naving  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of 
25  common  canals. 

''The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal 
was  competed  and  put  in  partial  opera- 
tion on  tlie  1st  of  January,  1831,  from 
which  time  up  to  June  1st  of  the  same 
year,  505  boats  of  different  descriptions 
passed  its  locks.  A  bank  of  mud  at  its 
mouth,  which  could  not  be  removed  last 
winter,  from  the  too  sudden  rise  of  the 
water,  will  be  removed  at  the  ensuing 
period  of  low  waten  when  the  canal  can 
be  navigated  at  all  times  by  all  such 
vessels  as  navigate  the  Ohio.  The  Ohio, 
when  the  water  is  lowest^  is  not  more 
Uian  two  feet  deep  in  many  places  above 
and  below  the  falls,  and  rises  36  feet 
perpendicular  above  the  falls,  opposite  to 
the  city,  and  60  feet  perpendicular  rises 
have  been  known  at  tne  foot  of  the  falls. 
An  appropriation  of  $150,000  by  the 
United  States  was  made  last  winter 
(1830),  by  which  the  low  places  in  the 
nver  are  to  be  improved  so  as  to  give 
four  feet  of  water,  m  low  water,  ijrom  its 
mouth  to  Pittsburgh. 

"  Louisville  has  oeen  allowed  by  trav- 
elers  and  strangers,"  this  same  account 
continues,  '^to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  in  the  Union.  At  least 
50,000  passengers  arrive  here  annually 
from  below,  xind  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude half  that  number  pass  through  it 
descending.  Great  bodies  of  emigrants 
from  the  east  and  north  pass  through  it, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  m  the  autumn  to 
see  the  streets  filled  for  days  together  with 
continued  processions  of  movers,  as  they 
are  called,  going  to  the  Great  West." 


Recurring  again  to  the  canal,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  the  curious  to  know  thu 
in  excavating  it  there  were  found  bodies 
of  trees  in  a  state  of  partial  decay,  many 
human  skeletons  in  an  astonishing  con- 
dition of  preservation,  many  implements 
of  stone,  and  indeed  some  of  wood,  some 
of  iron,  are  indicative  of  some  advance- 
ment in  the  mechanic  arts — some  trees 
of  cedar,  not  found  anywhere  in  that 
region,  together  with  fire-places  and 
charred  wood,  or  carbon. « In  a  particular 
locality  there  were  found  many  nundreds 
of  fiint  arrow-heads,  constracted  by  the 
Indians  for  purposes  of  hunting  or  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  Mann  Butler  informs  us  that  many 
mineral  spriu^  some  of  them  possessing 
the  invaluable  ingredient  of  iron  so 
much  prized  in  cases  of  debility  of  the 
die^stive  apparatus,  presented  them- 
selves in  more  places  than  one,  during 
the  excavation. — 13,776  steamboats  and 
4,700  flats  and  keels  had  passed  through 
the  canal  in  1843,  the  tolls  of  which 
amounted  to  $1,227,625  50. 

Louisville  became  a  city  by  an  act  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature,  passed  13th 
Feb.,  1828. 

Mr.  Casseday  informs  us  that  ^'a 
writer  in  the  Focus  for  January  20, 
1829,  gives  an  idea  of  the  commerce  of 
Louisville  in  regard  to  certain  leading 
articles  at  this  period."  He  says,  that 
"from  the  Ist  January,  1828,  to  1st  Ja- 
nuary^ 1829,  there  were  received  and  sold 
in  tnis  place  4,144  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  8.607  bags  and  barrels  of  conee^ 
amounting  in  value  to  $584,681.  He  also 
fixes  the  mspections  of  tobacco  in  Louis- 
ville at  2,050  hhds.  for  1826,  4,354  hhds. 
for  1827;  and  4,075  hds.  for  1828.  The  ave- 
rage pnce  of  these  was — ^for  1826,  $2  67, 
for  1827,  $2  59,  and  for  1828,  $1  98>^. 
The  whole  value  of  these  for  the  three 
years  was  $468.672  88.  1,140  of  these 
were  shipped  to  Pitt-sburgh,  3.048  to  New- 
Orieans,  320  manufacUired  here,  and 
458  were  stemmed. 

A  writer  in  the  Kentucky  Reporter 
also  adds  to  this  information  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "  The  store-rooms  of  the 
pnncipal  wholesale  merchants  are 
larger  and  better  adapted  to  business 
purposes  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
commercial  cities  of  the  East.  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  from  100  to  130  feet  in 
depth  by  30  wide,  and  from  three  to  four 
stories  nigh,  and  furnished  with  fire- 
proof vaults  for  the  preservation  of  books. 
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and  papers  in  case  of  fire.    The  whole-  &c.,  about  2,000  feet  of  plank  to  each 

sale  business  has  increased  very  rapidly  machine  per  day.     Three   breweries, 

of  late,  perhaps  doubled  in  the  course  of  Two  white-lead  factories  consume    600 

two  years.    The  original  dimensions  of  tons  lead  annually.    Fou|  rope  walks, 

the  canal  were  upon  a  scale  entirely  too  which  work  up  600  tons  of  nemp  an- 

small  to  admit  of  the  passajje  of  the  nually." 

larger  class  of  steamers  now  built  and  £yery  city  has,  at  some  time  or  other, 
•being  built  for  the  New-Orleans  trade,  its  practical  jokes.  The  following  one 
Hence  the  project  of  a  rail-road  from  the  is  very  amusingly  narrated  by  Mr.  Cas- 
.  upper  portion  of  the  fells  to  the  tormina-  seday,  by  whom  a  work  of  considerable 
tion,  to  be  erected  upon  the  Indiana  merit,  entitled  the  "History  of  Louis- 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  course  will  ville,"  has  been  written,  and  from  which 
.be  level,  has  been  for  some  time  in  we  have  drawn,  quite  largely,  the  ma- 
serious  contemplation.  The  object  of  terials  of  this  arucle.  Mr.  Casseday 
ttoi  rail-road  is  to  transport  the  steamers  does  not  think  that  the  removal  of  the 
.  and  other  vessels  too  large  to  navigate  deposits  from  the  banks,  where  they  had 
the  river.  It  is  to  be  effected  by  means  been  used  as  banking  capital,  very 
of  a  stationary  engine  about  toidway,  materially  affected  the  happmess  or  the 
from  which  pullies  are  to  be  fastened  love  of  fun  in  the  pitizens,  although  the 
upon  the  boats,  and  in  this  way  they  are  city  fathers  represented,  in  a  grave  me- 
to  be  carried  from  the  water  above,  morial  to  the  government,  that  **  all  is 
along  the  Hue  of  the  road,  and  laid  upon  gloom  and  despondence,  all  uncertainty 
rock,  down  to  the  water  below.  We  and  suspense,  all  apprehension  and  fore- 
may  now  expect  this  work  to  be  com-  boding.  Prices  here  have  fallen  beyond 
pleted  within  a  short  time,  as  all  the  any  former  example.  Flour  has  sunk 
stock  has  been  taken  and  is  greatly  from  $4  to  $3  or  even  $2  50  per  barreL 
above  par.  Hemp,  pork,  and  every  commodity  has 

From  the  directory  published  by  Mr.  fallen  in  many  instances  50  per  cent." 

^Otis^  in  1832^  we  obtain  the  following  The  incident  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cas- 

particulars,    mteresting  to  the  gener^  seday,  as  his  proof  that  this  derangement 

merchant :  in  the  monetary  operations  of  commerce 

iMPOET.  rnoM  Die.  1, 1831,  lo  auou.t 4, 183S.  ^}^  ^^^^  "t^"?^  «  very  deep  or  settled 

1           MRM  gloo™  over  the  community, "  "was  the 

BiiMin?!'/^'.".'.V/".V.*.V.Vpiec€l!.*.\\'.*  M^  sudden    appearance  in  the  streets  of 

China, Ac..... ...... * pkjs !'.!.!!    i|i70  the  city«ot  a  very  singular  proces^on, 

•S!^„:::::;:.v;.;::;::;..-.b'Sf;::::::  'S;???  "nceknownasthe co^mcaigmrds  xhej 

Mackerel bbia 12,037  Were  m tended  as  a  burlesque  of  the  mi- 
sfit  :v •:•.-••.• L  **  !?'"^  ^^^^  drills,  then  of  biennial  occurrence 

T?^^  .".    .  .^.^.V.V.::::.  i?^::::::  m;JJS  ^^^^^    The  procession  was  headed  by 

Flour bbia 481470  an  euormous  man,  rivaling  Daniel  Lam- 

gj*~ j^*^, ^•^J*}  bert  in  his  superabundance    of  flesh, 

Lead.V.V.'.'.'.'.*.!.".".'.'.." .'.'.'..*    "  .'.'.'.'.'.     231  mounted  ou  an  equally  overgrown  ox, 

Molasses bWs (j,3o»  on  whose  hide  was  pamted  the  follow- 

suti  Vn.'  o.)  :.■.  ;.V.".  ;.  :.'.VhhS ::::::  ^v??  ^^JS  descriptive  motto :  *  The  buU-works 

•*    (Loaf) bbis 3,ufl  of  our  country.^     This  heroic  captain 

5^P**'« ****"■ *'*^  also  wore  a  sword  of  mighty  proportions, 

14,627  barrels  of  whisky  were  inspect-  on  whose  trenchant  blade  was  written 

'ed  during  this  time.  in  letters  of  scarlet  the  savage  inscrip- 

One  steam  factory  (woolen)  employs  tion :     ^  Blood  or .'  This  leader  was 

30  hands,  and  consumes  25,000  pounds  followed  by  a  band  of  equally  singular 

4){  wool  per  annum.  characters,   long  men  on  short  ponies, 

One  cotton  factory  employs  80  hands,  little  boys  on  enormous  bony  Rozinantes, 

and  consumes  500  bales  annually,  ana  picked  up  from  the  commons ;  men  in- 

works  1,056  spindles.  closed  in   hogsheads  with  only  head, 

Two  potteries.  One  grist  mill  (steam),  feet  and  arms  .  visible ;    men  encased, 

Two  foundries  employing  155  hands  and  even  to  helmet  and  visor,  in  wicker-work 

consuming  1,200  tons  of  iron  per  annum,  armor,  and  a  thousand  other  knights  of 

Sixteen  brick  yards.    One  steam  plan-  fenciful  costume,  and  all  marching  with 

ing  mill,  with  two  machines  and  two  heroic  steps  to  the  martial  clangor  of  tin 

circular  saws,  planes,  tongues,  grooves,  pans,   the  braying  of  milk-horns,    the 
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riurOl  sound  of  whistles,  the  piping  of 
cat-calls,  and  the  ceaseless  din  o?  penny 
tnunpets  and  cornstalk  fiddles.  The 
procession  halted  in  its  progress  through 
Ihe  streets  in  front  of  tne  residences  of 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  ailer  salut- 
ing them  with  a  flourish  of  music,  made 
them  a  speech,  and  cheered  them  with 
a  chorus  of  groans."  The  following  is 
the  table  of  churches : 


Baptist 

tioiwr 

a&..v.;  •.::•.-.•.: 

Presbyteriftn 

German  ETangelical  . 

**       LuUieran..  .. 

"       Reformed... 

IMaeiptea 

Unitarlana  

'.*.  nil*.*. 

UnlTeraaliata 

Koman  CaihoUe 

JewB 

Total 

..^46 

[JMlat. 

VtlMof 

ModMO*. 

propwty. 

2.200... 

180,000 

1,425... 

7«,000 

6,900... 

.  109,000 

2,jad... 

.   1SB,UU0 

1,200... 

.    21,700 

100... 

— 

200... 

2,250 

520... 

18,000 

240... 

1,200 

200... 

8,000 

5,000  .. 

.  125,000 

400... 

.     11,000 

The  following  statistical  information 
we  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Casse- 
daj,  above  alluded  to:  Louisville  con- 
tams  twenty-five  exclusively  wholesale 
dry-goods  houses,  whose  sales  are  made 
oxuy  to  dealers,  and  whose  market 
reaches  from  Northern  Louisiana  to 
Northern  Kentucky,  and  embraces  a 
large  part  of  the  states  of  Kentucky.  In- 
diana, Tennessee,  Alabam^  Illinois,  Mis- 
sissippi;  and  Arkansas.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  annual  sales  by  these  houses 
is  $5,853,000,  or  an  average  of  $234,000 
to  each  house.  The  sales  of  three  ot  the 
largest  of  these  houses  amount,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  $1,789,000.  Neither  this 
statement^  nor  those  which  follow,  in- 
chide  any  auction  houses. 

In  boots  and  shoes  the  sales  of  the 
eight  houses,  of  the  above  description, 
reach  $1,184,000,  or  $148,000  to  each 
house.  The  sales  of  the  three  largest 
houses  in  this  business  reach  $630,000. 

The  abrogate  amount  of  sales  of  eight 
houses  in  drugs,  &c.,  is  $1,123,000,  or 
SI 40,375  to  each  house,  and  the  sales  of 
the  three  largest  houses  amount  to  $753,- 
000. 

The  sales  of  hardware  by  nine  houses 
amount  annually  to  $590,000,  being  an 
average  of  $65,555  to  each  house. 

The  sales  of  saddlery  reach  $980,000, 
of  which  nearly  one-half  are  of  domestic 
manufacture. 

The  sales  of  hats  and  caps,  necessa- 
rily including  sales  at  retail,  amount  to 
$683,000. 


The  sales  of  queensware,  less  reliably 
taken,  reach  $265,000. 

There  are  thirty-nine  wholesale  gro- 
cery houses,  whose  ag^egate  sales  reach 
$10,623,400,  which  gives  an  average  of 
$272,400  each.  A  brief  statement  of 
some  of  the  principal  annual  imports 
in  the  grocery  line  will,  perhaps,  give  a 
better  idea  of  this  business.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  year  1850: 

Louisiana  aagar hhds 15,016 

Refined -..p'kfi 10,100 

Molasses bbTs 17,500 

Coffee bsfs 42,500 

Rice tierces 1,«75 

Cotton  yarns bags 17,985 

Cheese boxes 25,«50 

Flonr bbls 80,«5O 

Bagging pieces 70.150 

Rope coils 65,350 

Sslt  (Kanawha) bbls 110,S50 

"   (Turk's  Island) bags 50,525 

The  following  recapitulatory  table  will 
enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  all 
that  has  just  been  stated : 

DwrripUooof  No.  of      Affr^fsUaa-    Av'fOMlMof 

biMtawM.  hoium,         nnalMlM.  MchhooM. 

Groceries SO.... $10,089,400.... $379,400 

Dr>-Goods 85....  5,853,000....  234,000 

Boots  and  Shoes..  8....  1,184,000....  146,000 

Drugs 8....  1,123,000....  140,375 

Hsrdware..: »....  500,000...  05,556 

Queensware 0...  865,000....  44,100 

Hats,  Furs.  <ke....  8....  083,000....  85,375 


Total 103....  $80,331,400....  $107,295 

As  a  tobacco  market,  Louisville  has 
attracted  very  much  of  the  public  atten- 
tion. In  respect  to  this  article,  it  has 
some  very  striking  advantages— conve- 
nience of  access,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that)  in  the  transportation  of  this  article^ 
purchasers  at  the  North  and  East  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  subjecting  it  to 
the  trial  of  a  sea  voyage.  Holders  of 
tobacco  are  now  satisfied  that  the  sale  of 
the  article,  at  full  prices,  can  be  effected 
in  this  city  without  the  slightest  uncer- 
tainty or  difficulty.  Speculators,  upon 
the  other  hand,  and  the  regular  trader, 
may  confidently  expect  to  find  here  a 
good  assortment  The  following  table 
will  show  the  steady  increase  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  tobacco  since  the  year  1839. 

There  were  receired  here  in  1839....  1.295  hhds. 

"  ♦♦       1848....  5.131     ** 

»«  "  "        1846....  9,700     ♦♦ 

"  "  «*        1851....  11,800     " 

«  "  «»        1858....  16,170     " 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  tra- 
ders from  prtions  of  Virginia  itself  from 
Western  New-York,  Northern  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  occasionally  from  other  states. 
The  eye  of  the  philosophical  merchant 
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cannot  but  be  directed  to  the  wonderful  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
changes  that  have  been,  and  the  greater  tee  of  Public  Health  of  the  Louisville 
that  will  yet  be  effect ed,  in  virtue  of  ar-  Medical  Society :  "  Since  the  year  1822 
tificial  channels  of  intercommunication,  and  1823,"  says  this  report^  "the  en- 
Hitherto  the  great  lin^s  of  water  com-  demic  fevers  of  summer  and  autumn 
munication  have  given  character  to  the  have  become  gradually  less  frequent ; 
mercantile  geography,  or  commercial  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  year& 
aspect  of  a  country.  But  now  they  are  they  have  almost  ceased  to  prevail  ana 
giving  place  to  a  more  potent  element  those  months  now  are  as  free  horn,  dis- 
of  commerce  in  railroads  and  canals.  It  ease,  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  year, 
now  becomes  a  question  whether  the  to-  Typhoid  fever  is  a  rare  affection  here, 
bacco  and  cotton  planter,  who  resides  in  and  a  majority  of  the  cases  seen,  occur 
North  Mississippi,  in  certain  parts  of  in  persons  recently  from  the  country.. 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  cannot  put  his  Some  physicians  residins:  in  tha  interior 
hogshead  of  tobacco  of  the  one,  and  his  of  this  state,  see  more  of  the  disease 
bale  of  cotton  of  the  other,  into  the  cities  than  comes  under  the  joint  observation 
of  the  East)  in  less  time  and  at  a  less  of  all  the  practitioners  of  the  oitr^  if  we 
cost  by  means  of  the  now  uninterrupted  exclude  those  treated  in  the  hospital 
communication  with  those  cities.  The  Tubercular  disease,  particularly  pul- 
lake  route,  during  the  summer  months,  monary  consumption,  is  not  so  much 
is  uninterrupted.  The  Jefferson  Rail-roaa  seen  as  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky, 
begins  to  attract  attention.  The  Balti-  Our  exemption  from  pulmonary  con- 
more  and  Ohio  Rail-road  being  comple-  sumption  is  remarkable,  and  it  would 
ted  to  Wheeling,  produce  of  every  kind  be  a  matter  of  much  interest,  if  a  re- 
can  be  carried  to  rhiladelphia  and  New-  gistration  could  be  made  of  all  the 
York.  The  completion  of  this  road  wiU  deaths  from  it^  so  that  we  could  compare 
be  followed  by  the  establishment^  as  them  with  those  of  other  places.  For 
necessary  sequences,  of  a  reffiflar  line  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  as  to  the  ex- 
steam  packets  from  Louisville  to  Nash-  tent  and  frequency  of  the  diseases 
ville,  and  to  Memphis,  and  to  Wheeling,  enumerated,  we  rely  solely  upon  what 
Louisville  is  also  a  place  of  increasing  we  have  observed  ourselves,  and  upon 
attraction  to  the  law  and  medical  stu-  what  we  h^ve  verbally  gatnered  from 
dent.  The  University  of  Louisville  can  our  professional  friends.  This  exemp- 
stand  a  respectable  comparison  with  the  tion  of  Louisville  from  disease,  can  be 
verv  best  in  the  country.  It  is  now  in  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
high  repute  and  in  successful  operation,  from  its  natural  situation,  ana  from 
There  are  names  connected  with  the  in-  what  has  been  done  in  grading,  in 
stitution  that  have  a  reputation  beyond  building[,  and  in  laying  off  the  streets, 
the  limits  of  the  state.  "  Lomsville    is    situated  on  an   open 

"A  short  time  ago,"  says  the  Louis-  plain,  where  the  wind  has  access  from 
ville  Courier  of  the  24ui  September,  "  we  every  direction ;  upon  a  sandy  soil, 
published  a  statement  as  prepared  by  which  readily  absorbs  the  water  that 
Thomas  S.  Page,  Esq..  Auditor  of  the  falls  upon  it;  susceptible  of  adequate 
State  of  Kentucky,  of  the  number  of  hogs  drainings ;  supplied  bountifully  with  pure 
six  months  old  on  the  first  day  of  Janua-  limestone  water,  which  is  filtered 
ry,  1852,  in  this  state.  The  list  was  in-  through  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
complete,  as  eight  counties  had  not  sent  of  sand ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  laid 
in  their  assessments.  We  now  subjoin  off  at  ri^ht  angles :  north  and  south, 
the  full  returns  from  every  county  in  the  east  ana  west) — ^giving  the  freest  ven- 
state  except  Trimble :  tilation,    and   the    bufldings    compact^ 

La«Report 1,011,901   comfortable,  and  generally  80  construct. 

Madison  couaty 27,463  cd  as  to  be  dry  and  to  admit  freely 

Brtiiiooumy 6,918  the  fresh  air.      It  is  situated  upon  the 

dJJ?".  w'StV.V/.".y/.:'//.*".::V.::^  sllfsJ  border  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,    and  en- 

Unioncounty 15)648   vironed  by  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 

J?SSS;;*»r7(Loiu;m.i::::::::::::   ^%  tamidistn'cts  in  tte  world,  suppij-ing 

it  With  abundance  of  food  and  all  the 

The  reader,  curious  with  respect  to  the   comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.    It  must 

health  of  Louisville,  may  receive  satis-  under  the    guidance    of  science    and 

factory  information  from  the  following  wise  legislation,    becomej    if  it  is  not 
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already^  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in 
the  worid.  Its  proximity  to  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  may  add  to  its  salubrity ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  evening 
breezes  wafted  over  them,  produce  an 
exhilarating  effect  beyona  what  is  de- 
lived  from  the  perpetual  music  of  a 
poar  of  waters.*' 

Looisyille  has  the  reputation  of  ba- 
ring been  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  poets  of  America.  Some  of 
the  poems  of  Amelia,  the  child  of  song, 
are   written  with  unusual  excellence, 


and  are  extremely  creditable  to  her  as 
a  woman,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of 
high  order  of  genius.  With  a  Uttle 
more  experience,  with  a  little  more  of 
the  vMacuUne  of  the  mind — ^if  we  may 
say  so— with  a  little  deeper  insigM 
info  the  springs  of  human  passion,  and 
a  higher  range  of  philosophical  feeling, 
she  would  have  taken  a  permanent 
rank  among  those  names  that  time 
enrolls  for  perpetuity.  But  her  song,  so 
full  of  meloay^  is  now  still  in  the 
grave.  6. 


(For  otber  fttiiriml  lB(bim«Uoii  upon  LooMTille  tee  pravions  rolaoiM  of  R«Tiew,  condensed  Into 
**  Industrial  ReMoroee,*'  arttelee,  **  Kentaoky/'  LouioYille,"  &c.  See  also  Reriew  of  January,  1868,  Ito 
an  article  npon  tike  rates  of  fireif  bt  and  other  expenses  of  shipment  from  Lonisrille  by  the  rail-road,  Ae., 
10  the  North,  and  also  by  way  of  New-Orleans,  in  the  same  direcUon.]— Ed. 
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ART.  IV.-PROQRE88  OF  THE  REPUBLIO-THE  OEN8U8  OP 
EIGHTEEN   HUNDRED   AND  FIFTY. 

(Continued  fom  our  last  Na) 

Crime. — ^The  statistics  of  crime  form  entire  table  falls  short  of  the  reality  at 
a  subject  of  our  investigation.  From  the  least  20  percent.  For  the  purposes  of 
returns  it  appears  that  the  whole  num-  taxation,  especially  on  personal  proper- 
be  r  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  in  the  ty.  the  full  amount  in  value  is  not  gene- 
United  States,  for  the  year  ending  \he  rally  given  in,  and  in  rural  diskiota, 
first  day  of  June,  1850,  was  about  27,000.  especially,  all  Itinds  of  property  are  as- 
Of  tbeee  13,000  were  native,  and  14,000  sessed  at  much  less  than  their  worth.  The 
foreign  bom.  The  whole  number  in  table  does  not  represent  stocks  or  bonds 
prison  on  the  first  day  of  June  was  about  owned  by  the  separate  states,  or  by  the 
6,700,  of  whom  4,300  were  native,  and  general  government  This  return  will 
2,460  foreign.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  be  narrowly  scrutinized,  and  will  fur- 
that  the  native  prisoners  include  co-  nish  matter  for  niany  a  discussion  on 
bred  ccmvicts,  t£e  number  of  whom  political  economy.  The  value  of  slaves 
it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  time  has  not  is  included. 

sufficed  to  admit  of  the  more  particular  Hie  following  is  the  valuation  of  real 

separation  into  classes,  other  than  native  and  personal  estate  of  the  inhabitants  of 

and  foreigp.     Our  criminal   statistics,  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 

when    fuOy    understood,    will    present  June  1,1850: — 

many  subjects  for  reflection,  and  open  a  g^^           a„.,„|t,i..,         2Sd%3S. 

!??®^^^}^*«'««^"^«  field  for  the  study    Maine $»«,7M,8«8....$m,777,571 

of  the  Chnstian,  moralist,  and  statesman.   New-Hampahire 08,177,959 ....  io3,6M,8S6 

D«.AT     *»»T^    P««./.«.r    !?«....•-       A«     Vermont 71,«71,«51....      99,806,049 

KeAL    AND    Personal   EstATB.— Ap-    MaMachu^^tla 546,008,057....    573,84S,SS» 

pended  to  our  report  will  be  found  a  ta-   Rbode  island 77,758,974....    80,5oa794 

tieof  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  g»-,»r,r.::::::::;  K;S:;::i.M:S?!! 

estate  owned  by  mdividuals  in  each  of  New-Jeraey* 190,000,000....  900,000,000 

the  United  States.    This  table,  which  Peywyivania '•"^SS'KX—  ^'ISS'lS 

fixes  the  wealth  of  our  citizens  at  more  ^I^aV::::-'::  soelM.*:::  w^^ 

that    7,133,000  of   dollars,    is    made  up    District  or  Colnmbla..      14,018,874....      I4iU8,874 
from  the  officiAl   rAtnmfi  of  nrnnArtv  for    Virginia 881,376, WO....    410,701,061 

irom  ine  omciaireraras  01  property  lor   North  Carolina 9i9,07i,4i3....  tw,800.47l 

the  purposes  of  taxation.     Where  the   south  CaroUna 983,8«7,709....  i85;»7,09e 

assessment  has  been  made  on  a  sum  less   ^"^^ *2!»ilJ»S"-  ^'JH'Ui 

than  the  intrinsic  worth,  the  assistant  Ajabama ::::::::::::  9S;476;i6o*'::  iS^Stm 

marshals  were  instructed  to  add  the  ne-  Missiaaippi 908,489,107....  998,951,180 

cessary  per  outage  to  brin^  it  up  to  its       ,  j„  New.Jer-T,  a.  the  real  eaUle  only  wm  rf 
tnie  value.     We  are  of  opmion  that  the    tomed,  the  above  is  parUy  estimated. 
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AMMMdralot.  BMted  tbIm. 

Louisiana $390,105,171 . . .  $833,908,764 

Ttxas 61,027,450....  d«,740,478 

Arkanaaa 30,438,675  ...  39,841,095 

Tennessee 189,437,093....  901,946.686 

Kentucky 991,387,554....  801,638,456 

Ohio 433,879,639....  301,698,456 

Michigan 30,877,993....  59,787,955 

Indiana 153,870,399....  809,650,964 

niinois 114,789,645....  156,595,006 

Missoori 98,595,463....  137,947,707 

Iowa 21,690,649....  93,714,638 

Wisconsin 86,715,525 ....  49,066.595 

CaUforniat 93,193,173. . . .  93,161,879 

$5,996,983,981       $7,199,145,697 

Minnesota    (not  re- 
tamed  in  full) — -        

New-Mexico 5,174,471 ....         5,174,471 

Oregon 5,063,474....         5,063.474 

Utah 986,083....            986,083 

Total $6,010,907,309       $7,133,369,795 

Churches. — ^The  assistant  marshals 
were  required  to  give  an  account  of 
churches,  including  halls  and  chapels,  if 

t  Only  thirteen  counties  in  Calilbmia  are  returned. 


staledly  used  as  places  of  public 
ship^  belonging  to  all  religious  denomina- 
tions. By  the  returns  made,  it  af^iears 
there  are  36,01 1  churches  in  the  seyeral 
states,  and  21 0  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  tne  Territories.  The  churches  in  Oali- 
fomia  and  the  Territories  are  not  fully 
returned,  but  the  religious  denomina- 
tions in  those  places  are  not  su[^9ed  to 
have  possessed  numerous  or  large  build- 
ings. The  halls  or  school-houses  which 
are  used  in  many  of  the  thinly  settled 
portions  of  the  country,  and  in  cities  by 
societies  which  are  unable  to  build 
houses  of  worship  fdr  their  own  use,  are 
not  included.  By  the  "aggregate  ac- 
commodations'' in  the  tabie^  is  meant 
the  total  number  of  seats  for  individuals 
in  the  churches.  Under  the  '^  value  of 
church  property"  is  included  the  value 
of  each  of  the  churches  and  property 
owned  by  the  different  religious  soci- 
eties.    ' 


No.  of 
OhorehM. 

Maine 851.. 

New-Hampshire 609.. 

Vermont 664. . 

Massachusetts 1,430. 


iaaMh 


lUtio  of  ▲ggregaU  ••-      AvnvM  m-        Total  tkIm 

Charebmto       eomniodaUoiM     einn'draoiM  in        ofCluireh 

popniirtoa.         ofChnrrkM.  •aekttata.  pf«porty.  atafto. 

685. ......     304,447 858 $1,719,159 $9,019 

598  933,899 389 1,401,586 9,St7 

556 996,444 401   1.913,196 9,151 

695 689,908 478 10,905,984 7,137 

Rhodelsland 991 667 98,736 447.^...     1,959,900 5,680 

Connecticut 719 515 805,949 495 3,554,894 4,944 

New-York 4,084 758 1,896,999 464     ....91,139,707 5,174 


New-Jersey 807. 

Pennsylvania 8,509 

Delaware 180 

MaryUnd 909 

Virginia 2,336  .... 

North  Carolina 1,678. 


iCarollna 1,163 574.... 

(Georgia 1,793 

Florida 159 

Alabama  1,935 

Mississippi 910...  . 

Louisiana 978 

Texas 164 

Arkansas 185 

Tennessee 1,939 

Kentucky 1,818 

Ohio 3,890 

Michigan 369 

Indiana 1,947 

lUinois 1,167 

Missouri 773 

Iowa 148 

Wisconsin 944 

CalUbmU 93 


606 844,938 497 8,540,436 4,8^ 

658 1,366,413 446 11,551,885 3,9»7 

508 65,741 310 840,845 \^\ 

641 890,965 499 8,947,884 4,848 

608 834,691 357 9,849,176 1,S9D 

517 558,904 333 889,398 580 

453,930 301 9,140,846 l,9$l 

595 619,899 856 1,969,159 787 

507 41,170 971 165,490 1,088 

694 888,605  815 1,139,076 836 

666 975,979 803 754.519.  — 


1,81 

1,996 

1,133.. 

517.. 

540.. 

509. 
1,098. 

507.. 

799. 


104,080 374 1,789,470 6,419 

54,495  339 900,530 1,993 

39,930 916 80,815 488 

606,695 318 1,908,876 6SS 

672,033 370 9,260,098 ],MS 

1,447.639 379 5,765,149 1J25 

118399 898 793,900 1,908 

689,330 354 1,519,485 777 

479,078 411 1,476,335 1,965 

882 941,139 319 1,558,590 9,016 

1,998 37,759 955 177,400 1,199 

1,950 78,455 399 350,600 1,487 

7,173 9,600 417 958,800 1,198 


Total 36,011. 


646. 


.13,849,896 384 $86,416,639 $9,400 


No.  of  Afgnfato  a««OBi-       ArontM  •eeom-  Total  tiIim  of 

Cliareh«a.  modMioM.  ■odatfa— ■  Churoh  proporty. 

Baptist 8,791 3,130,878 356 $10,981,889 $1,944 

Christian 819 996,050 865 845,810 1,041 

CongrejraUonal 1,674 795,177 475 7,978,969 4.768 


Dutch  Reformed 894 181,986 561. 

Episcopal 1,429 695,918 440. 


Free 861 

Friends 714.. 

German  Reformed 897.. 

Jewish 81.. 

Lutheran 1,908. 

Mennonite 110.. 


108,605.........  800.. 

289,898 396. 

156,639 479. 

16,575 584., 

581,100 441. 

99,900 979.. 


4,096,680 19,644 

11,961,970 7,919 

959,955 698 

1,709,867 9,895 

065.880 9.958 

871,600 11.987 

9,867,888 9,883 

04,945 856 
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N^«r 


Aggnmkt^m 


AvwamM 
mooMioi 


Total  vahM  of 
Choreh  j^porty. 


Methodist li,4«7 4,S09,3S3 337 14,»8«,871 1,174 

MorariMi 331 118,185 338 443,347 1,339 

Presbyterian 4,584 3,040,316 445 14,369,889 3,135 

Romsn  Catholic 1,113 630,950 558 8,973,838 ...8,069 

Swedenborgian 15 5,070 338 108,100 7,306 

TOBker 53 ^.       85,075 674 46,035 885 

Union 619 313,553 345 690,065 1,114 

Unitarian 8^3 136,367 565 3,868,133 13,449 

UniTeraallst 494 805,463 415 1,767,015 3,576 

MiiwrSeets 335 115,347 354 741,980 3,883 

Total 86,011 13,849,896......... "»! $86,416,639> $3,400 


By  the  annexed  tables  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  value  of  church  property 
in  the  United  States  is  $66,416,639,  of 
which  one  half  is  owned  in  New- York, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  tables  we  specif  the  principal  out 
of  more  than  one  nundred  denominations 
returned,  although  between  some  of  these 
there  are  but  shehi  shades  of  difference 
in  sentiment,  or  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. About  thirty  are  returned  as 
"  African,"  thirty  as  ^IndepNendent,"  and 
twenty  as  "  Protestant,"  without  distin- 
guishing them  more  particularly.  These 
and  all  the  churches  not  properly  classed 
under  the  heads  given,  are  included  in 
"Minor  Sects."  All  the  varieties  of 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
are  included  under  their  general  heads, 
except  where  distinctly  specified. 

There  is  one  church  for  every  557  free 
inhabitants,  or  for  every  646  of  the  en- 
tirepopulation. 

The  average  number  the  churches 
will  accomm^ate  is  384,  and  the  ave- 
rage value  is  $2,400. 

Churches  are  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  in  Indiana, 
Florida,  Delaware  and  Ohio,  and  less  nu- 
merous in  California,  Louisiana  and  Iowa. 

Those  in  Massachusetts  are  the  larg- 
est, and  have  the  greatest  average  value. 

The  preceding  tables  present  interest- 
ing facts  respecting  the  relative  value 
and  size  of  the  churches'Jin  the  several 
states,  and  those  of  different  denomina- 
tions. They  also  show  the  number  of 
churches  to  the  total  population. 

Agriculture. — ^As  agriculture  is  a 
branch  of  industry  coevsu  with  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  its  connection  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation  so  intimate, 
its  reciprocal  bearing  on  manufactures 
so  immediate,  both  admitted  to  form  the 
base  of  prosperity  and  power  of  the  peo- 
ple—as it  is  a  branch  of  science,  the 
prosperity  of  which,  in  all  its  resources. 
affects  individuals  of  every  order,  ana 
without  which  there  could  be  no  com- 


merce, it  has  seemed  proper,  while  ex- 
hibiting the  actual  condition  of  agri- 
cultural industry  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  to  present  in  connection  there- 
with some  history  of  the  character,  in- 
troduction and  increase  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  agricultural  productions  of 
our  country,  and  of  their  former  and  pre- 
sent commercial  consequence  to  our- 
selves and  other  governments.  Realiz- 
ing that  all  human  life  is  dependent 
upon  it,  and  that  the  earth  would  be 
nearly  depopulated  by  a  year's  failure, 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  from 
the  remotest  period,  have  maintained 
institutions  preeminently  calculated  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  honoring 
husbandry,  and  encouraging  the  ao- 
vancement  of  the  science. 

Agriculture  is  now  fostered  by  the 
nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  it 
is  publicly  taught  in  institutions  de- 
signed for  this  special  purpose,  and  in 
many  of  their  colleges ;  and  the  result 
has  been  that,  as  iorroerly,  while  the 
ancients  encouraged  agriculture,  and  it 
received  the  attention  of  orators,  and 
its  praises  and  precepts  were  recited 
by  the  bards  and  sung  by  the  poets, 
and  monarchs  participated  in  its  labors, 
learning  and  agriculture  went  hand  in 
hand,  so  that  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the 
age  identified  themselves  with  its  pro- 
motion; so  in  these  later  years,  where 
properly  fostered  and  encouraged,  it  has 
received  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
greatest  intellects  and  scholars,  who 
have  striven  to  throw  most  light  upon 
this  "grand  art  of  rendering  mankind 
happy,  wealthy  and  powerful." 

in  view  of  what  nas  been  done  by 
other  nations,  of  the  little  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  ofiicial  docu- 
ments of  our  country,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  possess  no  regularly  organ- 
ized ofiice  for  the  dissemination  of  agri- 
cultural information,  although  such  an 
establishment  was  urged  by  W  ashington, 
and  many  of  his  successors  in  ofiice  to 
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the  present  time,  it  is  hoped  ^tthe  de-  leoiprocally,  and  lead  to  a  more  ^neral 

votion  to  this  subject  of  more  space  thui  and  perfect  sympathy.    The  suubjeot  is 

needed  for  a  mere  table  of  fijg^res  repre-  one  worthy  a  more  able  pen,  and  I 

senting  our  products  of  agriculture  will  would  shrink  from  the  task,  conscious  of 

be  tolerated,  and  that  you  will  approve  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject^  did 

the  short  history  attempted  for  each  of  I  not  suppose  that  this  feeble  efiort  may 

our  ^eat  productions  of  agriculture,  well  present  points  of  practical  value,  for  em- 

eaiculated  as  such  an  account  will  be  to  oellishment  by  tnose  better  adapted  for 

make   our   people    better    acquainted  the  duty, 
with  the  importance  of  their  productions 

tTATimiTT  SBOWmC  m  mm  BIB  of  ACKES  of  IMFSOWD  AHD  UHIMPSOVBD  LAHD,  IH  FAVMS,  OAaX 
TALVB   THJBBBOF,  AMD  ATBBAGS   OAJH   VALVM  FBR   AOBX  IH  KACH  tTATB,  BTO.  : 

GMivalMOflMd, 

AerMoflin<            Aerm ot mimnvfi  fanprored  and 

proTCdlMd.                iMdlBfcnM.                      Totri.  ^ufimmA. 

Maine S,03«,5M 1,515,7»7 4,555,Mt $M*MK748 

New-Hampshire «,25M88 1,140.M« 3,3M.414 S5,«45,«»7 

Vermont I,fl01,40« 1,5S4,413 4,1S3.8n «S,»7,«7 

MaMaehoMtta i,133,43« l,ns,576 S,»5«^ia 10f,07M«7 

Rhode  Island 356,487 197,451 533,938 17,070.«« 

Connecticut I,7fl8,178 815,701 «,383,879 72,7««,4a 

New-York 19,408,968 «,740,l«) 19,119,088 •54,54«,Mt 

New-Jeraey 1,767,991 964,955 %7b%9i6 W0,»7,4ll 

Pennsylvania 8,G:{8,01» 6,2»4,796 14,033,347 407,«7«,0»9 

Delaware 580,86« 375,«82 956,144 18,880.031 

Maryland t,797,905 1,836,445 4,634,350 87,178,545 

District  of  Ck)lambla 16,267 11,187 87,454 l,730,4«a 

Virginia 10,360,135 15,79«,176 96,152,311 816,401,441 

North  CarollBa »,453.»77 15,543,010 10,996,987 67,891.766 

Soath  Carolina 4,078,651 18,145,049 16,817,700 89,431,66« 

Georgia 6,378,479 16,448,900 88,881,379 95,753,444 

Florida 349.049 1,836,840 1,585,889 6,383,109 

AUbama 4,435,614 7,708,067 18,137,681 64,383,984 

Mississippi 8,444,358 7,046,061 10,490,419 54,738,6M 

Louisiana 1,590,025 3,939,018 5,589,043 75,814,398 

Texan 689,107 14,454,669 15,093,776 16,998,747 

Arkansas 781,531 1,816,684 8,598,815 15,935,944 

Tennessee 5,175,173 13,808,849 18.984,099 97,851,819 

Kentucky.... 11,368,270 10.972,478 99,340,748 154,830.269 

Ohio 9.851,493 8,146,000 17,997,493 858.758,603 

Michigan 1,929,110 2,454,780 4,383,890 51,8:%44« 

Indiana 5,046,543 7,746,879 19,793,449 136,385,173 

Illinois 5,039,545 6.997,867 19,037,419 96,133,290 

Missouri 9,938.495 6,794,945 9,739,670 63,925,5a 

Iowa 824,ft82 1,911,389 9,736,064 16,657,567 

Wisconsin 1,045,499 1,931,159 9,976,658 98,528,568 

CaUtomia 62,394 8,831,571 8,893,895 8,874,041 

Minnesota  Territory 5,035 93,b46 98.881 161,948 

Oregon 132,857 299,951 482.808 9,849,170 

Utah 16,333 30,516 46,849 811,799 

New-Mezioo 166,901 194,870 990,571 1,658,09ft 

Aggregate 118,457,629 184,691,348 803,078,970 ♦3,970,733,098 

TdiM  rtiam 

BtslM.  paraera.  8tal««i  p»racr*. 

Maine fl9  04    Louisiana $18  71 

New-Hampahire , 16  98    Texas      109 

Vermont 15  36    Arkansas 5  88 

Masaaehuaetta 89  50    Tennessee 5  16 

Rhodelsland 30  89    Kentucky 6  91 

Connecticut 30  50    Ohio 19  98 

New-York 99  00    Michigan 1188 

New-Jersey 43  67    Indiana 16  66 

Pennsylvania 97  33    Ulinois 7  99 

Delaware 19  75    Missouri 6  56 

Maryland 18  81    Iowa 6  09 

District  of  Columbia 68  03    Wim;onaln 9  56 

Virginia 8  97    California 0  90 

North  Carolina 3  23    Minnesota  Territory 5  61 

South  CaroUna 5  08    Oregon  do 6  58 

Georgia 4  19    Utah  do 6  60 

Florida 3  99    New-Mexico  do.       5  60 

Alabama 5  30  Arerage    cash   value   per   aere,   tncluding 

Miaaiaaippi 5  99       Statea,  Diatrieta,  and  Terrttoriea $10  70 
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Itf  PROTXD  Land. — ^The  statement  un- 
der this  head  in  the  agricultural  table 
shows  that  the  average  quantity  of  im- 
proved land,  by  which  is  meant  only 
such  as  produce  crops,  or  in  some  man- 
ner add  to  the  productions  of  the  farmer, 
18  about  seven  and  cme-third  acres  to 
each  inhabitant:  but  as  perhaps  two- 
fifths  of  the  population  live  in  towns  and 
villages,  and  are  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits than  those  of  affriculturo,  the  pro- 
poiiion  of  improved  land  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person  occupying  or  working  it 
may  be  assumed  to  be  not  less  than 
twelve  acres.  In  the  New-England 
States,  the  average  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  a  little  more  than  four  acres  to 
each  person ;  in  New-York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  and  nine-tenth  acres ;  in  the 
other  Middle  States  the  sam^.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  proportion  is  about  seven 
acres  ;  in  Soutn  Carolina,  six  acres ;  in 
Kentucky,  twelve  acres ;  and  in  Tennes- 
see, five  acres.  The  cash  value  of  the 
&rms  in  the  United  States  is  set  down 
at  $3,270,733,093. 

Unimproved  Land. — ^This  return  is 
to  be  understood  as  including  the  unim- 

£  roved  land  connected  with  or  belon^ng 
)  those  farms  from  which  productions 
are  returned.  In  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  large  portions  of  the  country, 
this  classification  is  of  less  practical 
utility  than  it  will  become  at  a  future 
day-  when  similar  returns  will  enable 
us  (o  form  calculations  respecting  the 
quantity  of  land  brought  into  requisition 
annually  for  a^icultural  purposes.  The 
preceding  table  exhibits  the  Quantity 
and  value  of  the  improved  ana  unim- 
proved land  belonging  to  the  farms  and 
plantations  of  the  several  states,  and  of 
course  it  includes  the  value  of  the  build- 
ing thereon. 

Valuc  of  Farming  Implements  and 
Machinery. — For  no  stronger  proof  of 
the  ingenuity  and  activity  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind  need  we  search,  than  that  de- 
veloped in  the  readiness  with  which  la- 
bor-saving expedients  for  carrying  on  the 
common^  operations  in  agriculture  are 
discovered  and  applied.  One  himdred 
and  fifty-one  millions  of  dollars  would 
appear  to  be  at  this  time  invested  in  im- 
plements and  machineiy  for  aiding  and 
abridging  the  work  of  the  hands  in  cul- 
tivating the  earth  and  in  preparing  its 
produce  for  consumption.  In  most  civil- 
ized countries  of  the  old  worid,  so  ffreat 
it  the  density  of  the  population,  ana  the 


prices  of  labor  so  low,  as  to  create  lew 
necessity  for  such  machines;  and  no- 
where does  the  same  amount  of  ingenu- 
ity appear  to  have  been  exercised  in  their 
preparation  as  is  evinced  with  our  me- 
chanics and  husbandmen. 

In  some  portions  of  the  old  world 
where  the  necessity  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  intelligent^  a  predominat- 
ing prejudice  not  unfrequently  exists 
amon^  others  in  the  community  against 
what  IS  new.  and  prohibits  the  introduc- 
tion of  anytning  not  stamped  with  the 
ajjproval  of  their  ancestors,  nor  covered 
with  the  venerable  moss  of  antiquity. 
Here,  however,  no  such  sentiment  mfiu- 
ences  the  farmer  to  reject  a  useful  inven- 
tion. 

No  greater  delight  was  enioyed  by 
foreigners  in  London,  during  the  great 
Industrial  Exhibition,  than  that  by  Ame- 
ricans on  the  trial  of  the  reaping  ma- 
chines and  the  triumphant  success  of 
the  American  Reaper.  Of  the  whole 
sum  expended  in  articles  of  this  char- 
acter. New- York  has  invested  $22,084,- 
926 ;  Pennsylvania,  $14,722,541  j  Lou- 
isiana, $11,5762938  (perhaps  to  a  great 
extent  in  machinery  tor  crushing  sugar- 
cane); Ohia  $12,750,585;  Kentucky, 
$5^69,037;  Virginia,  $7,021,772. 

Domestic  Animals. — When  we  con- 
sider the  social  condition  of  nations,  long 
congregated  and  civilized,  and  necessa- 
rily existing  under  the  impulses  of  utili- 
tarianism, it  is  not  surprising  that  man, 
whether  possessing  a  permanent  abode, 
or  having  emigrated  to  a  distant  land^ 
should  become  attached  to  those  animals 
which  have  proflered  to  him  their  per- 
fect obedience,  sagacity,  courage, 
strength,  velocity,  mUk,  fieeces,  fiesh, 
&c.,  anc  should  regard  them  with  admi- 
ration, gratitude,  and  even  affection. 
Such,  doubtless,  was  the  case  with  most 
of  the  adventurers  who  first  sought  a  new 
home  on  our  shores,  and  brought  with 
them  those  animals  which  would  render 
them  the  most  assistance  and  subserve 
the  best  purposes  for  clothing  and  food. 

The  first  animals  introduced  into  Ame- 
rica from  Europe  were  by  Columbus,  in 
his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  He  left 
Spain  as  admiral  of  seventeen  ships, 
bringing  a  collection  of  European  trees, 
plant&  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  a  num- 
ber ot  horses,  a  bull  and  several  cows. 

The  first  horses  brought  into  any  nart 
of  the  territory  at  present  embraced  in 
the  United  States^  were  luided  in  Florida 
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by  Cabeza  de  VacSj  in  1527,  forty-two  in 
number,  all  of  which  perished  or  were 
otherwise  killed  The  next  importation 
was  also  brought  to  Florida  by  De  Soto, 
in  1539,  which  consisted  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  and  swine,  among  which 
were  thirteen  sows,  the  progeny  of  the 
latter  soon  after  increasmg  to  several 
hundreds. 

The  Portuguese  took  cattle  and  swine 
to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia^  in 
the  year  1553.  Thirty  years  after  they 
had  multiplied  so  abundantly,  that  Sir 
Richard  Gilbert  attempted  to  land  there 
to  obtain  supplies  of  cattle  and  hogs  for 
his  crew,  but  was  wrecked. 

Swine  and  other  domestic  animals 
were  brought  over  to  Acadia  by  M.  L. 
Escarbotj  a  French  lawyer,  in  1604,  the 
year  that  country  was  settled.  In  1608 
the  French  extended  their  settlement  in- 
to Canada,  and  soon  after  introduced  va^ 
lious  animals. 

In  1609,  three  ships  from  England 
landed  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  with 
jnajiy  emigrants  and  the  following  do- 
mestic animals,  namely,  six  mares,  one 
horse,  six  hundred  swine,  five  hundred 
domestic  fowls,  with  a  few  sheep  and 
goats.  Other  animals  had  been  previ- 
ously introduced  there.  In  1611,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  brought  over  to  the  same 
settlement  one  hundred  cows,  besides 
other  cattle.  The  year  following  Sir 
Ralph  Lane  imported  some  cows  from 
the  West  Indies.  In  1610,  an  edict  was 
issued  in  Virginia  prohibiting  the  kill- 
ing of  domestic  animals  of  any  kind  on 
penalty  of  death  to  the  principal,  burn- 
ing the  hand  and  loss  of  the  ears  to  the 
accessory,  and  twenty-four  hours'  whip- 
ping to  the  concealer. 

As  early  as  the  year  1617,  the  swine 
had  multiplied  so  rapidly  in  the  colony 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  palisade 
Jamestown  to  prevent  bein^  overrun 
with  them.  In  1627,  the  Indians  near 
the  settlenaent  fed  upon  hogs,  which  had 
become  wild,  instead  of  game.  Every 
family  in  Virginia,  at  that  time,  who  had 
not  an  abundance  of  tame  hogs  and  poul- 
try, was  considered  very  poor.  In  1648, 
some  of  the  settlers  had  a  good  stock  of 
bees.  In  1657,  sheep  and  mares  were 
forbidden  to  be  exported  fipom  the  prov- 
ince. By  the  year  1 722,  or  before,  sneep 
had  somewhat  multiplied,  and  bore  good 
fleeces. 

As  early  as  1629,  the  Pl3rmouth  colony 
of  Massachusetts  possessed  cattle,  goats. 


poultry  and  swine.  Hence  it  may  be 
concluded  that  their  importation  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  first  settlement  in 
1620.  In  the  year  1629,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  cattle  were  brought  over  in 
the  ^^  Grand  Etnbarkation,''  besides  some 
horses  and  mares,  several  conies,  and 
ibrty-one  goats. 

In  1750,  the  French  of  Illinois  were  in 
possession  of  considerable  numbers  of 
norsesr  cattle,  and  swine. 

The  present  stock  of  the  United  Statos 
consists  of  the  ofisprin^  of  the  animals 
first  introduced  into  the  country*  the 
crosses  of  the  original  breeds  witn  one 
another  or  the  intermixture  of  the  pro- 
geny of  these  crosses  with  those  of  more 
recent  importation  and  the  pure-blooded 
animals  brought  directly  nom  Europe, 
or  the  crosses  of  these  with  one  another. 

The  principal  breeds  of  horses  adapt- 
ed for  specific  purposes*  in  the  middle, 
northern,  and  western  states,  are  the 
Norman,  the  Canadian  the  Morg^an,  the 
Conestoga,  or  Pennsylvanian,  the  Vir- 
ginian, and  the  Kentuckian.  For  car- 
riages of  heavy  draught,  the  Conestoffas 
are  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  For 
the  saddle,  draughty  and  other  usefbl 
purposes,  the  Morgans  are  highly  prized, 
especially  in  New- York.  For  rosulsters, 
the  Normans  and  Canadians  are  fre- 
(juently  sought.  For  blood,  the  Virgin- 
ians and  Kentuckians  generally  take  the 
lead. 

Among  the  variotis  races  of  cattle  ex- 
isting among  us,  where  strict  regard  is 
paid  to  bre^ng,  with  a  definite  object 
m  view,  a  preference  is  given  to  the 
Durhams  or  Short  Horns,  the  Herefords, 
the  Ayrshires,  and  the  Devons.  The 
Durhams,  fxoxa  their  rapid  growths,  ear- 
ly maturity  and  capability  of  taking  on 
fat^  are  adapted  only  for  high  keeping, 
or  to  the  ricnest  pastures  of  the  middle 
and  northern  states,  and  those  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  other  parts  of  the  west. 
The  males,  when  judiciously  crossed 
with  the  otner  breeds,  or  with  the  com- 
mon cows  of  the  country,  often  beget  the 
best  of  milkers,  and  for  tnis  purpose  they 
have  been  especially  recommendei 
The  Herefords,  on  the  contrary,  from 
their  peculiar  organization,  are  better 
adapted  for  poor  or  indifferent  pastures, 
and  regions  subject  to  continued  drought; 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  well  smted 
for  California,  New  Mexico,  Texa^,  and 
other  parts  of  the  South.  The  oxen  of 
this  breed  are  good  in  the  yoke,  and  the 
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oows,  when  properly  fed,  give  an  abun- 
dance of  milk.  The  Ayrsnires  are  best 
suited  for  a  cool,  mountainous  region,  or 
a  cold,  rigorous  climate.  They  succeed 
well  in  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  and  are  highly  prized  for 
their  tameness,  docile  tempers,  and  rich 
milk.  The  Devons,  from  their  hardi- 
hood, comparatiyely  small  size,  and  pe- 
culiar structure^  appear  to  be  adapted  to 
almost  eyery  c lunate  and  to  all  kmds  of 
pasturage.  From  their  stoutness,  good 
tempers,  honesty,  and  quickness  of  ac- 
^n,  they  make  the  best  teams,  and  in 
this  respect  their  chief  excellence  con- 
sists. The  cows  make  fair  milkers,  and 
their  flesh  very  good  beef.  They  also 
possess  ^eat  aptitude  to  take  on  fat. 

The  kmds  of  sheep  most  sought  for  are 
the  pure-blooded  Merinos,  the  Saxons, 
the  Cotswolds,  the  Leicestershires,  the 
Oxfordshires.  and  the  South  Downs.  The 
Merinos,  including  the  Rambouillets,  the 
Cotswolds,  the  Liecestershires,  the  Ox- 
ibrdshires  and  the  Saxons,  are  the  most 
highly  prized  for  their  wool.  The  South 
Downs  are  particularly  esteemed  for  the 
excellence  of  their  flesh,  and  their  wool 
is  valuable  for  many  purposes,  on  ac- 
comit  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  wrought. 

The  prevailing  breeds  of  swine  in  the 
middle,  northern,  and  western  states  are 
the  Berkshire,  the  Leicestershire,  the 
SaflTolkj  the  Essex,  the  Neapolitan  and 
the  Chmese.  From  these  and  other  va- 
rieties, various  crosses  have  been  pro- 
duced, the  more  important  of  which  are 
the  Byfield,  the  Wobum,  the  Bedford,  the 
Gra^s  aud  the  Mackay.  The  Neapoli- 
tans are  particularly  well  adapted  for  a 
Southem  climate. 

In  1627,  the  plantations  on  James 
river  contained  about  2,000  head  of 
homed  cattle,  ^oats  in  great  abundance, 
and  wild  hogs  m  the  forest  without  num- 
ber. In  1639,  there  were  in  Virginia 
30,000  cattle,  200  horses,  and  70  asses; 
and  in  1648,  there  were  20,000  cows, 
bulls  and  calve^  200  horses  and  mares, 
50  asses,  3,000  sheep^  5,000  goats,  swine, 
both  tame  and  wild  hens,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  innumerable.  There  were 
exported  from  Savannah,  in  1755,  48 
horses  and  16  steers  and  cows;  in  1770. 
345  horses.  30  mules  and  25  steers  ana 
cows ;  ana  in  1772, 136  steers  and  cows. 
In  1820-1,  there  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  853  horses.  94  mule^  5,018 
homed  cattle,  11,117  sneep^  ana  7,885 


swine;  in  1830-1,  2,184  horses,  1,540 
mules,  5,881  cattle,  8,262  sheep,  and  14,- 
690  swine;  in  1840-1.  2,930  horses, 
1,418  mules,  7,861  cattle,  14,639  sheep, 
and  7,901  swine ;  in  1850-1, 1,364  horses, 
2,946  mules,  1,350  cattle,  4,357  sheep, 
and  1,030  swine. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of 
1840,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
4,336,669  horses  and  mules;  14,971,586  ♦ 

neat  cattle^  19,311,374  sheep,  and  26,- 
301,293  swme;  of  1850, 4,335,358  horses, 
559,229    asses-  and    mules,   28,360,141 
horned  cattle,  (including  6,392,044  milch 
cows  and  1,699,241  working  oxen,)  21,- 
721,814  sheep,  and  30.316,608  swine. 
Horses. — In  the  tables  of  1840,  horses, 
mules   and    asses    were    retumed    to- 
gether; in  those  of  the  last  census,  the 
number  of  horses   is  given  in  one  co- 
lumn and  asses  and  mules  in  another. 
The  increase  in  the  aggregate  number 
of  these  three  classes  of  animals,    du- 
ring the  ten  years,  was  559,053.    It  is 
presumed  the  greatest  increase  has  oc- 
curred in  the  number  of  mules.    Many 
suppose  that  the  great  extension  of  rail- 
roads has  a  tendency  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  large  numbers  of  horses:  but 
one  very  go^  reason  for  the  small  ap- 
parent increase  in  the  number  of  horses 
exists  in  the  fact^  that  the  enumeration 
of  1850  omits  all  m  cities,  and  includes 
all  or  mainly  such  as  are  employed  in 
agriculture    or  owned  by  farmers.    In 
New-YorL   where  there  are   less  than 
a  thousana  mules,  there  appears  to  be  a 
decline  in  the  number   of   horses  and 
mules  together  of  26,566;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania of  about  13,000 ;  in  New-England 
of  17,000,  or  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  while  in  all  these  states  rail-road 
conveyance  has  almost  superseded  the 
use  of  horses  for  traveling  purposes.  On 
main  routes  we  would  more  readily  at- 
tribute the  apparent  diminution  to  the 
omission  to  enumerate    the  horses    in 
cities  and  towns  than  to  any  superseding 
of  horse-power,  which  the   opening  of 
rail-roads  would  often  bring  into  requisi- 
tion in  various  other  operations.  In  Ohio, 
and  the  new  states  of  the  Northwest, 
the  increase  of  horses  has  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  population.    The  four 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  these  noble 
animals  in  the  United  States  constitute 
a  proportion  of  one  to  five  of  the  inha- 
bitants.     New- York  has  one  horse  to 
seven  persons;  Pennsylvania,  one  to  six 
and  six-tenths;  Ohio,  one  to  four;  Ken- 
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tacky,  one  to  three  free  inhabitants.  The  affricnltiiFe.       The  only  schedule    in 

number  of  horses  in  the  United  States  is  wnich  the  Hve  stock  of  the  country 

more  than  three  times  as  large  as  that  could  be  enumerated,  were  those  used 

in  Great  Britain.  for  obtaining  the  agricultural  products 

AssKs  AND  MuLsa-^As  mentioned  in  of  farms.    From  this  fact  the  schedules 

the  preceding  paragraph,  we  find  in  the  for  population  and  manufactures  being 

tables  of  1840  no  basis  o^  compari8<m  in  alone  used  in  cities,  their  live  stock  was 

regard  to  the  raising  of  asses  and  mules,  not  included  in  them. 

By  the  last  return  it  is  shown  that  the  Butter  and  Cheess. — ^The  census  of 

number  of  these  animals  in  the  Union  is  1840  furnishes  us  no  statistics  from  which 

559,070,    of  which  all  but  30,000  are  we  can  accurately  determine  the  quan« 

found  in  the  Southern  States.    For  va-  tity  of  butter  and  cheese  then  produced, 

rious  employments,  the  mule  is  far  better  The  value  of  both  is  given  under  tiie 

adapted  to  that  region  than  the  horse,  heading  of  value  of  the  products  of  the 

Extreme  and  long-continued  heat  does  dairy,  at  the  sum  of  $33,787,000.    It  is 

not  enfeeble  him,  and  the  expense  of  his  presumed  that  the  marshals  made  their 

subsistence  and  general  care  is  much  returns  in  accordance  with  the  prices 

less,  in  comparison  with  the  service  he  governing  in  their  respective  districts, 

is  able  to  perform.    In  some  Northern  which  would   differ  so  widely  as    to 

States  a  considerable  number  formerly  render  any  assumed  avera^  as  mere 

were  reared  for  export,  and  a  brisk  trade  conjecture.  New- York  is  far  in  advance 

was  kept  up  with  the  West  Indies  in  of  any  other  state  in  the  productiveness 

this  kind  of  stock.    What  are  now  ex-  of  its  dairies.    They  yield  one-fourth  of 

ported  from  the  points  which  formerly  all  the  butter,  and  nearly  one-half  the 

monopolized  this  branch  of  traffic  are  cheese  produced  in  the  Union.    Penn- 

brougnt  from  the  South.    Tennessee  is  sylvania,  which  makes  40,000,000  lbs, 

the  leading  state  in  the  production  of  of  butter,  is  less  prolific  in  cheese  than 

mules,  the  number  in  that  state,  in  1850,  many  sxnaller  states.     In  this  latter  ar* 

having  been    75,303 ;    Kentucky    was  tide,  Ohio  is  before  all  other  competi- 

next,  having  65,609.    In  New-Mexico  tors*  except  New-YorL 

the  number  of  mules  was  8.654,  greater  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 

by  nearly  four-fifths  than  tne  horses  re-  of  dairy  products    exported  from   the 

turned  for  that  territory.    Much  atten-  United  States  for  several  years  past  .«- 

tion  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  B^Mn.vm.       okMM,ik«.         v«ta». 

of  mules  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,   1880— 2i 1,069,0m.  . . .    7M,43i ....  f  190;887 

and  those.sent  from  Kentucky,  Tennes-  i830-ji......|.7^^s...  ^                  jjUTjj 

see  and  Missouri,  to  be  employed  in   1841-42 2,056,i8i....  it4d«;«07....  ss^iss 

array  transportation  in  Mexico,   were   1843-43 8,408,a47....  a.440,i44....  6O8.M8 

often  not  iafeior  in  height  to  the  horses  }|S=S:::::::i:S}:^;:::  ?;K::::  ^:S 

of  that  country,  and  were  at  all  times  1845-^46 3,436,660....  M75>soo....i,o6S,087 

Bu^rior  to  them  in  strength,  endurance  Ji^t1i:;;;:;;J;nj:J|S;;;:}l:SII;IS::::{:S 

and  USelUlneSS.  »  1848—40 8,406.248.. -.17,438,688....  1,664,157 

Milch    Cows.— Under   the    general   i849-d0 3,876,175....  18,020,817....  1,215,436 

term  of  neat  cattle  were  embmced^  in   ^^^^^ 3.W4.543....l0,36i,i89....i,i84,658 

the  Sixth  Census,  the  three  descriptions  Sheep. — ^There  was,    between    1840 

of  animals  designated  in  that  of  1850  as  and  1850,  an  increase  of  2,309,108  in  the 

milch  cows,  working  oxen  and  other  number  of  sheen  in  the  United  States, 

cattle.  The  aggregate  of  the  three  classes  It  will  be  useful  to  observe  with  some 

in    1840    was     14,971,586;    in    1850,  closeness  the  progress  of  sheep  breeding 

18,355,287.  The  increase,  therefore,  be-  in  different  parts  of  the  country.      We 

tween  the  two  periods,  was  3,383,701,  perceive  that  in  New  England  there  has 

or  about  twenty  per  cent.    They  appear  occurred  a  remarkable  decrease  in  their 

to  be  distributed  quite  equally  over  the  number.    There  were  in  that  division  of 

Union.    The  amount  of  butter  gives  an  the  Union,  in  1840,  3^811,307;  in  1850, 

overage  of  something  over  49  pounds  to  the  number  had  declmea  to  2,164,452, 

each  milch  cow.    The  average  produc-  being  a  decrease  of  1,646,855,  or  45  per 

tion  of  c  heese  to  each  cow  is  1 6%  pounds,  c  ent. 

As  with  horses,  the  same  allowance  In  the  five  Atlantic  Middle  States- 
must  be  made  on  account  of  the  omis-  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
sion  of  cows,  except  in  connection  with  Delaware  and  Maiyland — there  was  a 
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decrease  from  7,402,851  to  5,641,391, 
equal  to  1,761,460,  or  about  22^  per 
cent  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a 
gain,  however,  during  this  period,  of 
155.000  sheep. 

We  see  that  while  there  has  been  a 
positive  diminution  of  3,408,000  in  the 
states  above  named,  there  has  been  an 
augmentation  of  5,717,608  in  those  south 
of  Maryland  and  west  of  New-York. 
Ohio  has  gained  most  largely^  having 
been  returned  as  pasturing,  m  1840, 
2,028,401 ;  and  in  1850,  3,942,929 :  an 
increase  of  1,914,528,  or  nearly  100  per 
cent 

In  each  of  the  states  south  and  west 
of  the  lines  indicated,  there  has  been  a 
Tery  large  proportional  increase  in  this 
kind  of  stock,  and  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  tne  opinion  that  the  hilly 
umds  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee,  and  the  prairies  of  II- 
Imois,  Iowa,  and  Texas,  will  prove 
highly  favorable  for  the  rearing  of  sheep 
for  their  wool  and  pelts. 

New-Mexico  has  the  extraordinary 
number  of  377,271  sheef^  more  than  six 
to  each  inhabitant^  proving  the  soil  and 
climate  of  that  territory  to  oe  well  adapt- 
ed to  this  description  of  stock,  and  giv- 
ing promise  of  a  large  addition  irom  Uiat 
quarter  to  the  supply  of  wool.  The  im- 
portance of  fostermg  this  ffreat  branch 
of  national  production,  is  shown  by  the 
hcU  as  assumed  by  an^intelligent  writer 
on  the  subject,  that  our  population  an- 
nually consumes  an  amount  of  wool 
equal  to  7  pounds  for  each  person. 

If  this  estimate  be  even  an  approxi- 
mation to  correctness,  we  are  yet  very 
far  short  of  producing  a  quantity  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  country ;  and 
ft  is  equally  clear  that  we  possess  an 
amount  of  unemployed  land  adapted  to 
grazing  sufficient  to  support  flocks  nu- 
merous enough  to  clothe  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Value  of  Live  Stock. — ^The  very 
large  amount  representing  the  value  of 
live  stock  in  the  United  States  cannot 
be  considered  extravagant  in  view  of 
the  immense  number  of  animals  return- 
ed. It  is  an  item  of  a^cultural  capital 
which  affords  a  good  mdication  of  the 
^  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Wool. — ^Analogous  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  serves  to  cotton,  wool  is  a  pro- 
duct of  only  less  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  uie  country  than  that  leading 
staple  of  our  agriculture  and  conmierce. 


It  is  a  very  gratifying  fact  that^  though 
the  number  of  sheep  lias  increased,  m 
ten  years,  but  twelve  per  cent  the  ag- 
gregate weight  of  their  fleeces  has  aug* 
mented  forty-six  per  cent. 

In  1840,  there  were  19,311,374  sheea 
yielding  35,802,114  pounds  of  wool, 
equal  to  1  84-100  pounds  per  head. 

In  1850,  the  average  weight  of  each 
fleece  was  2  43-100  pounds,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  such  an  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  various 
breeds  of  the  .^nerican  sheep  as  to  iiif 
crease  their  average  product  about 
thirty-two  per  cent  throughout  the 
United  States.  And  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  returns  of  sheep  and  wool  proves 
not  only  that  our  breeds  are  capable  of 
such  improvement^  but  that  it  nas  act- 
ually taken  place. 

In  Vermont  the  greatest  attention 
has  been  given  to  sheep  breeding;  time, 
money  and  intelligence  have  been  free- 
ly applied  to  the  ^reat  object  of  obtain- 
ing a  breed  combming  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  fleece.  These  eflbr^  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  althoufi'h  the  number 
of  sheep  in  that  state  had  declined  near- 
ly haU  in  the  period  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  census,  the  yield  of  wool 
remained  nearly  the  sfune.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  tne  fleece  in  this  state,  in 
1840,  was  2  1-5  pounds,  and  in  1850  it 
had  increased  to  3  71-100  pounds;  the 
gain  being  equal  to  almost  70  per  cent 

In  Massachusetts  also,  where  strenu- 
ous exertions  have  been  made,  though 
not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  Vermont^ 
to  improve  their  sheepy  a  corresponding- 
ly beneflcial  result  luis  been  obtained, 
and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece 
has  been  increased  from  2)^  to  3  1-10 
pounds. 

The  State  of  New- York  produced 
226,000  pounds  more  wool,  m  1850, 
from  3,453.000  sheep,  than  from  5,1 18.000 
in  1840.  snowing  tnat  the  weight  ol  the 
fleece  nad  been  raised  from  less  than 
two  to  nearly  three  pounds. 

Our  imports  of  wool  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  varied  as  follows:— 


Tttkn.  QoMtUj  in  Poooda. 

1841 15,006,410 fljOfll.WS 

1849 11,4«0,W8 797,4«l 

184S  (niaemontlM)....  8.517,100 945.000 

1844 14,008,000 851,400 

1845 23,833,040  1,689,7M 

1846 16,658,347 1,184,296 

1847 8.460,100 555,699 

1848 11,341,490 857,034 

1840 17,860,029 1,177,847 

1860 18,660,7M 1,166,601 
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By  this  statement  it  \a  shown  that  the 
quantity  of  wool  brought  into  the  coun- 
try, of  late  yeara,  amounts  to  almost 
one-third  part  of  that  produced  in  % 
while  at  tormer  period^  as  from  1841 
and  1845,  the  quantity  was  nearljr  one- 
half.  The  largest  proportion  of  this  im- 
ported wool  was  chiefly  from  Buenos 
Ay  res  and  the  neighboring  states  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  is  of  a  coarse 
and  cheap  yariety,  costing  from  six  to 
eight  cents  per  pound.  It  will  be  al- 
ways cheaper  to  bring  this  kind  of  wool 


from  regions  where  aheep  are  reared 
without  care  or  labor  than  to  produce 
it  at  home ;  but  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  in  which  sheep  may,  by  ju- 
dicious treatment)  be  made  a  source  of 
greater  wealth  and  comfort  to  its  inhabi- 
tents  than  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  wool  in  1849  and 
1850  exhioit  a  remarkable  increase  over 
the  preceding  or  any  former  year, 
amounting  in  quantity  to  32,548,693 
pounds,  and  to  the  yalue  of  $3,800,«> 
000. 
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ART.  V.-DE018I0N8  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF 
LOUISIANA. 


BEP0BT8  OF  CASES  ARGUED  AND  DBTBRMIirSD  IN  THE  9UPBEMB  COITBT  OF  LOUISIANA.  BT 
HON.  F.  %.  MABTIN — TWENTY  TOLUMBS  COMPRISED  IN  TBN,  WITHOUT  ABBBEVIATION,  WITH 
NOTES  OF  DECISIONS  UP  TO  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  BEPOBTS,  AND  REPEBENCBS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  CODES.  BT  TROS.  0IBBE8  MOBOAN.  NEW- 
ORLEANS  :    J.  B.    STEEL. 

[It  is  not  our  porpose  to  review  this  great  work,  but  simply  to  reftr  to  some  of  the  traits  of  Jiidf« 
Martin's  legal  character,  and  to  the  circamstances  ander  which  the  reports  were  first  prepared,  as  we 
find  them  in  the  memoir  of  Judge  BuUard,  drawn  up  several  years  ago.    We  make  a  few  extracts.] 


"  Seven  years  before  the  period  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  (1809,)  Louisiana  was  a 
Spanish  province;,  governed  by  a  system 
of  laws  written  in  a  language  understood 
by  only  a  small  part  of  the  population, 
and  which  had  oeen  forced  upon  the 
people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by 
O'Reilly,  and  which  superseded  the  an- 
cient French  laws  by  which  the  province 
had  ^been  previously  governed.  Upon 
the  change  of  government  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  that  great  bulwark  of 
personal  libertv,  had  been  introduced, 
together  with  tJie  system  of  proceedings 
in  criminal  cases,  and  the  trial  by  jury, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law.  In  1808  was  promulgated  the 
digest  of  the  civil  laws,  then  in  force  in 
Louisiana,  commonly  called  the  old  code. 
That  compilation  was  little  more  than  a 
mutilated  copy  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 
But  instead  of  abrogating  all  previous 
laws  and  creating  an  entire  system,  as 
had  been  done  in  France  by  the  Code 
Napoleon,  superseding  the  discordant 
customs,  ordinances  and  laws  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  our  code  was  con- 
sidered as  a  declaratory  law,  repealing 
such  only  as  were  repugnant  to  itj  and 
leaving  partially  in  force 4he  voluminous 
codes  of  Spain.  The  Superior  Court  had 
already  been  organized  for  some  years, 


and  was  composed  of  three  judges,  any 
one  of  whom  formed  a  qaorum ;  and  as 
the  several  judges  then  sat  separately  in 
the  different  district^  each  could  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  in  the  last  resoil 
There  was  no  means  of  establishing  uni- 
formity of  decision :  no  publicity  had 
been  given  to  the  decisions,  and  the  pub- 
lic was  without  any  guarantee  for  Uieir 
uniformity.  The  law  was  wholly  un- 
settled and  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The 
Court  of  Cassation  in  France  had  be^im, 
it  is  true,  to  fix  the  interpretation  ot  Uieir 
code,  but  the  rules  applicable  to  oun 
were  obviously  dififerent  in  many  re- 
spects, in  consequence  of  the  manifest 
difference  in  t^eir  creating  and  repeal- 
ing clauses.  It  became  necessary  to 
study  and  compare  the  French  and 
Spanish  codes ;  and  although  the  Roman 
law  never  had  proprio  vigore  any  bind- 
ing force  here,  yet  m  doubtful  cases,  or  in 
cases  in  which  the  positive  law  was 
silent,  it  mi^ht  well  be  consulted  as  the 
best  revelation  of  the  principles  of  eter- 
nal justice,  and,  as  it  were,  an  anticipated 
commentary  upon  the  code. 
"  Judge  Maitin  felt  at  once  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  before  him,  and  he  determined 
to  commence  without  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  reports  of  cases  decided  by  the 
Superior  Court    He  was  induced  to  wot- 
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deiiake  that  labor  for  the  double  purpose 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  decisicms  of 
the  courts  in  the  nature  of  a  com^  rendu 
to  the  people,  and  thus  ^ardinff  against 
misrepresentations  or  misapprenensions, 
and  to  ensure  to  a  certain  extent  uni- 
formity of  decision.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1811,  and  a 
tecond  in  1813,  bringing  down  the  deci- 
sions of  the  court  from  1809  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  state  government. 
•  "At  that  period  a  Supreme  Court  was 
created  having  appellate  jurisdiction 
only.  That  cowi  was  at  first  composed 
of  Judges  Hall,  Mathews  and  Derbigny, 
and  Judge  Martin  was  appointed  the 
first  attorney-general  of  the  state,  on  the 
1 9th  of  February,  1813.  He  was  an  able 
criminal  lawyer,  and  although  it  has 
been  said  he  was  not  eloquent  yet  he  is 
admitted  to  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  ofiice  with  zeal  and  ability. 
After  the  resignation  of  Hall,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  jud^  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  first  of  February,  1815.  From  that 
period  he  continued  in  office  until  the 
18tii  of  March,  1846 — a  neriod  of  more 
than  thirty-one  years.  He  entered  on 
his  eighty-fifth  year  on  the  very  day  he 
was  superseded  by  the  appointments 
under  the  new  constitution. 

"  The  time  at  which  Judge  Martin  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  will  ever 
fionn  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Louisiana.  A  powerful  invading  army 
menaced  the  capital :  the  citizens  were 
in  arms:  martial  law  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  fi^eneral  in  command ;  and 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  on 
the  18th  of  December  j^revious,  all  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  civil  cases  were 
suspended  unm  the  first  of  May:  no 
busmess  was  transacted  at  the  January 
and  February  terms  of  the  court.  In  the 
mean  time  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed 
and  peace  restored.  Official  intorraa- 
tioUj  nowever,  had  not  yet  reached  here 
of  tne  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  when  the 
court  met  early  in  March  martial  law 
was  still  in  force. 

****** 

''  He  continued  to  publish  his  reports  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  until 
1830,  and,  including  the  two  small 
volumes  containing  the  decisions  of  the 
Superior  Courts  already  mentioned,  he 
proiduced  twenty  volumes,  embracing 
the  entire  neriod  from  1809  to  1830. 
During  neany  all  that  time  fVom  1810  he 
was  one  of  the  judges,  and  performed 
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his  full  share  of  the  labor  of  the  court. 
The  opinions  prepared  by  him  ezhibil 
evidence  of  deep  learning  and  extensive 
research,  while  at  the  same  time  he  so- 

ucation  of  his  reports. 

"  Not  only  was  Judge  Martin  aided  in 
moulding  into  form  and  symmetry  oar 
system  of  jurisprudence^  by  the  quick 
perception  of  what  is  just^  and  the  in- 
stinctive sense  of  equity  of  Mathews,  and 
the  more  ardent  industry  and  extensive 
research  and  erudition  of  Porter,  and 
previously  b^  the  unpretending  but  ex- 
tensive learning  of  Derbi^y — ^but  the 
period  between  the  organization  of  the 
territorial  ffoverament  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Spanish  law,  was  the  classical  age  of 
the  bar  of  Louisiana.  The  court  was 
assisted  in  its  researches  and  enlightened 
in  its  path  by  the  various  leammg  and 
elegant  scholarship^  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  different  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  Livingston  and  Brown,  Work- 
man and  Moreau  Lisbet  and  Duncai^ 
and  numerous  others.  It  dfoes  not  become 
me  to  speak  of  the  survivors  of  that  dis- 
tinguished corps.  They  form  the  living 
and  brilhant  link  which  connects  Uial 
veneration  of  lavryers  with  the  present 
It  was  then  the  sources  of  the  Romai^ 
Spanish  and  French  laws  were  exten* 
sivel^  explored,  and  a  taste  for  wmparv^ 
Uve  jurisprudence  was  created  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States.  The 
principles  of  the  common,  the  customary 
ai^d  the  Roman  laws  were  invoked  to- 
gether  and  placed  in  juxtaposition. — 
The  illustrious  writers  on  junsprudenoe 
of  the  16th  century  in  France.  SpaiiL 
Italy  and  Germany,  were  consulted  and 
compared.  The  most  antiquated  of  the 
Gothic  codes  were  studied,  not  as  monu* 
ments  of  literary  curiosity,  but  as  firag* 
ments  of  pre-existing  systems  of  human 
laws,  origmating  either  with  the  Ro- 
mans or  their  barbarian  conouerois. 
The  whole  of  these  various  ana  oft^a 
discordant  materials  were  fused  into  on» 
mass,  and  the  court  left  to  select  such 
principles  as  appeared  most  consonanl 
with  tne  general  scope  and  enactmenta 
of  the  cSdeB.  Whoever  has  read  the 
first  twenty-five  voliunes  of  our  reports 
cannot  fEdl  to  have  observed  what  vasl 
stores  of  legal  erudition  were  brought  to 
lig^t  in  the  discussion  of  leading  case^ 
and  how  much  the  range  hai  been 
narrowed  since  our  jurisprudence    ha 
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become  better  settled  tmder  the  more 
full  and  explicit  text  of  the  new 
code. 

♦*  It  is  thus  we  have  witnessed  the  for- 
mation, even  its  process  of  crystallization, 
as  it  were,  of  the  existing  jurisprudence 
of  Louisiana.  Its  ingredients  are  derived 
from  various  sources,  and  after  being 
filtered  through  numerous  codes,  meet 
in  one  harmonious  mass.  The  protec- 
tion of  wives,  incautiously  engaged  for 
the  contracts  of  their  husbands,  rests 
upon  a  Roman  senatus  consultum — ^their 
ultimate  rights  in  the  property  acquired 
during  the  marriage,  upon  the  customs 
of  the  erratic  tribes  that  overrun  Gaul, 
and  were  carried  by  the  Visigoths  across 
the  Pyrenees.  The  wisdom  of  Alphonso 
18  found  infused  into  many  of  the  mstitu- 


tions,  which  owe  t^eir  orisin  to  Alfred 
the  Great.  The  common  law  has  paid 
back  a  part  of  what  it  had  borrowed  mm 
the  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  oom- 
mercial  law,  standing  out  almost  inde- 
pendently of  the  code,  rest^  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  usages  of  commercial 
states,  but  more  especially  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  but  slightly 
modified  by  positive  local  legisiaition. 
The  whole  boay  of  our  law  thus  forms  a 
system,  most  admired  by  those  who  un- 
derstand it  best^  and  who  can  trace  back 
its  principles  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  origmally  flowed.  Of  the  sj^ring- 
heaids  of  our  law  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has 
been  of  the  waters  of  Castalia : 

*  There  sliaUow  drafts  intoxicate  tbe  braliit 
But  drinking  deeply  eobers  ua  again.**  * 


ART.  VI.-WI800N8IN  AND  THE  GROWTH    OF    THE  NORTH- 
WEST. 

Jjm  oar  January  NnmlMr  appeared  a  paper  upon  Wtooontin,  which  we  are  now,enabled  io  complete,  in 
areiy  partlcnlar,  from  a  pamplilet  prepared  by  J.  H.  Lathrop,  Chancellor  of  the  UnlTeriity  of  that 
The  information  wiU  be  entirely  new  to  onr  readers  in  the  Soufch-weatJ 


At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century, 
the  *' Territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio" 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  shared  in 
doubtful  supremacy  by  the  aboriginal 
man  and  the  other  denizens  of  the  forest 
and  prairie. 

It  were  needless  to  except  ffom  the 
universality  of  this  description  the  occa- 
sional advent  of  the  Indian  trader,  the 
nascent  settlements  on  the  Ohio^  which 
were  attempting  a  precarious  existence, 
or  the  military  posts  which  were  push- 
ed into  this  outer  domain  of  our  Repub- 
liC)  in  token  of  our  political  dominion, 
and  as  heralds  of  an  advancing  civili- 
sation. 

In  1802,  the  State  of  Ohio  was  carved 
out  of  the  body  of  the  North-west  and 
admitted  into  the  federal  Union.  Stea- 
dily advancing  in  population,  wealth 
and  respectability,  to  its  present  enviable 
position  in  our  political  system,  her  brief 
out  impressive  history  commands  the 
admiration  of  older  communities,  and 
awakens  the  generous  emulation  of  the 
new.  Her  population,  in  1850,  had  reach- 
ed nearly  2,000,000  soula  an(l  she  ranks 
the  third  in  the  sisterhood  of  states. 

The  history  of  Ohio  has  been  ^e  his- 
tory in  succession  of  Indiana.  Illinois  and 
Michigan.    Their  advance  nas  been,  in 


like  manner,  rapid  in  population  and  in 
the  other  elements  of  political  greatoess. 
The  four  states  above  enumerated  con- 
tained, in  1850,  4,000,000  of  freemen. 

Surprising  as  tnese  results  are,  trans- 
cending all  that  the  world  hadprevions- 
ly  known  of  the  creation  of  new  political 
communities  by  the  peaceful  migration 
of  men  and  of  the  arts,  distancing  even 
all  previous  experience  in  the  setUe- 
ment  of  the  new  world,  it  might  seem 
enough  for  Wisconsin,  tne  youngest  of 
the  creations  of  the  Ordinance  of '87,  to 
say,  that  she  is  of  the  North-west^  and 
shares  with  her  kindred  states  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  like  early  development. 

But  to  say  this^  is  not  enough.  Hie 
settlement  of  Wisconsin  has  thus  far 
been  on  a  scale  unapproached  even  by 
that  of  the  four  states  above  enumerateo^ 
and  constituting  with  hen  the  area  lon^ 
familiarly  known  as  the  "Territory 
North-west  of  the  Ohio." 

That  this  is  not  a  vain  boast^  is  a  &ct 
too  broadly  and  familiarly  known^  to 
need  the  formality  of  demonstration. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  how- 
ever, there  is  appended  hereto  a  tabular 
view  of  the  population  of  the  five  states 
of  the  North-west)  for  decades  of  yearS| 
constructed  by  collating  the  census  re- 
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turns  from  1800  down  to  1850.  From 
this  table  it  appears,  that  during  the 
decade  184O--^50,  the  population  of 
Wisconsin  advanced  from  30^000  to 
305,000,  while,  at  corresponding  decades 
of  their  growth,  Ohio  presents  the  figures 
from  45,000  to  230,000,  Michigan  from 
31,000  to  212,000,  while  the  correspond- 
ing increase  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  was 
in  a  much  smaller  ratio. 

It  will  be  obserred,  that  the  increase 
of  Wisconsin,  for  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1850.  was  900  per  cent.  By  exanun- 
ation  01  the  census  returns  of  that  year, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  increase  of 
Iowa  was  345  per  cent. ;  that  of  Arkan- 
sas, 114  per  cent.,  and  of  no  other  state 
oyer  100  per  cent,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

This  migration  to  Wisconsin,  unpar- 
alleled as  it  b  in  the  experience  of 
states,  has  not  been  the  fitnil  result  of 
the  gambling  mania  which  is  luring  its 
hordes  of  victims  to  the  land  of  gold,  it 
has  been  the  steady  and  persistent  flow 
of  men  and  capital,  seeking  a  perma- 
nent home  and  a  profitable  mvestment. 
Alter  filling  up  the  southern  tier  of 
counties,  the  unbroken  tide  is  setting 
strongly  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, and  to  the  Mississippi  border. 

Wisconsin  is  no  less  distmguished  in 
the  (trader  of  ite  early  seUlers  than 
in  their  number.  Recklessness  and 
wild  adventure  have  found  little  place  in 
the  history  of  this  migration. 

Michigan  was  fairly  open  to  survey 
and  settlement  as  early  as  1830,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  ten  years 
its  capabilities  were  explored  and  appre- 
ciate<^  during  which  period  its  popula- 
tion rose,  by  a  massive  emigration,  from 
31,000  to  212,000. 

In  1840  the  relations  of  Wisconsin  to 
the  intelligent  enterprise  of  the  eastem 
states  were  what  those  of  Michigan 
were  ten  years  earlier.  The  straits  nad 
been  passed  by  sails  and  by  steam,  and 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  open  to 
settlement. 

The  conviction,  however,  had  fastened 
itself  on  the  mind  of  New- England  and 
New-Yorkj  that  the  physical  elements 
of  prospent^  were  more  decided  and 
more  readily  available  in  Wisconsin,  and 
would  work  out  an  earlier  maturity,  econ- 
omical and  social,  than  had  been  realiz- 
ed in  the  history  of  other  states. 

In  accordance  with  these  impressions^ 


it  is  confessedly  true  that  the  basis  of 
the  social  character  of  Wisconsin  has 
been  laid  in  a  migration  as  distinguished 
in  character  as  it  has  been  surpassing 
in  numbers.  The  intellect^  the  educa- 
tion and  integrity — the  head  and  the 
heart) — as  weD  as  the  enterprise,  the 
wealth,  the  industry  and  the  skill  of  New- 
York  and  New-England,  have  been  laid 
broadly  and  deeply  under  requisition  to 
furnish  out  the  staple  of  the  population 
which  is  to  leave  its  impress  on  me  state 
for  generations  to  come. 

Wisconsin  has  been  equally  fortunate 
in  the  numbers  and  the  material  of  her 
foreign  emigration. 

The  great  European  movement  which 
is  likely  to  characterize  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  century,  will  consist  not  so 
much  in  the  improvement  of  tne  form* 
of  social  organization  at  home^  as  in  fiie 
reproduction  of  her  civilization  under 
greatly  improved  conditions,  by  a  mas- 
sive emigration  to  the  new  world,  whose 
broad  sunace  of  land,  still  unoccupied,  is 
demanding  settlement  and  cultivation, 
with  a  voice  now  familiar  to  the  ear, 
and  attuned  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  Germany  in  America  which 
is  destined  to  be  greater  than  the  Ger- 
man's fatherland.  Ireland  is  already  * 
cis-atlantic  and  regenerate.  The  Scan« 
dinavian,  with  his  remarkable  power  of 
assimUation,  touches  our  shores,  and  in 
American  in  thought^  feeling  and  Ian* 
guage. 

From  all  these  sources,  Wisconsin  is  . 
deriving  large  and  steady  accessions  of 
numbers  and  of  wealth,  of  enterprise 
and  of  cultivated  intellect ;  not  of  tnose 
who  drop  down  by  aceident  within  our 
borders,  out  of  those  who  leave  their  na- 
tive shores  with  no  other  intention  than 
to  find  a  home  in  Wisconsin. 

Through  those  several  channels  of  in- 
crease and  progress,  Wisconsin  presented 
in  the  year  1850 — ^the  third  of  ner  exist- 
ence as  a  sovereign  state  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  union — a  population 
of  305,000  souls,  a  result  absolutely  with- 
out parallel  in  the  settlement  of  states. 

And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  open- 
ing of  her  career  as  a  sovereign  state 
has  been  from  a  point  of  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  standard  ojf  social 
maturity  which  prevails  on  the  Atlantic 
border,  and  with  far  less  sacrifice  of  the 
advantages  and  refinements  of  modem 
ci^lization,  than  has  been  trae  of  other 
new  states^  whether  of  the  North-west^ 
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or  of  other  portions  of  the  great  valley. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  interestiDe  question, 
and  one  whicn  has  attracted  attention, 
public  and  private^  what  are  the  natu- 
ral capabilities  of  Wisconsin,  which 
have  made  so  broad  and  permanent  an 
impression  upon  the  mass  of  mind  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  to  bring  to  her  shores 
so  larse  a  portion  of  the  men  and  the 
capital  that  are  annually  seeking  a 
home  and  investment  in  the  West  ? 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  naturally 
arranges  itself  under  a  variety  of  heads, 
which  will  be  very  briefly  considered. 

Geographical  Fosition. — ^The  State 
of  Wisconsin  comprises  most  of  that 
part  of  the  original  North-western  terri- 
tonr  which  lies  north  of  the  parallel  oi 
latitude  42<^  30'  and  bet^veen  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
extencQng  to  Lake  Superior  <hi  the  north. 
A  portion  of  this  expanse  of  territory, 
lying  between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Su- 
perior and  to  the  north  and  east  of  Men- 
omonee  and  Montreal  rivers,  is  attached 
to  Michigan ;  and  another  portion,  west 
and  north  of  the  St.  Croix  and  St.  Louis 
rivers,  to  Minnesota. 

The  area  of  Wisconsin,  exclusive  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Supe- 
rior, comprises  fifty-four  thousand  square 
miles,  or  thirty-five  millions  of  acres. 

Climats.— Included  between  paral- 
lels 420  30',  and  48°  north,  the  chmate 
of  Wisconsin  is  of  the  same  general 
character  with  that  of  New- York  and 
New-England.  The  average  annual 
temperaUire,  however,  of  Wisconsin,  is 
not  of  so  low  a  figure  as  that  of  the  same 
parallels  on  the  Atlantic  border.  The 
atmosphere  is  drier,  more  transparent 
and  salubrious,  and  the  whole  area  of  the 
state  is  remarkably  free  from  those  causes 
of  endemic  disease  which  were  by  no 
means  unknown  in  the  settlement  of  west« 
em  New- York,  which  have  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  large  portions  of  Michigan,  and 
the  scourge  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri 
and,  in  part^  of  Iowa.  Wisconsin  is  con- 
eeded  to  be  the  healthiest  of  the  western 
states.  Its  summers  are  adapted,  in  tem- 
perature and  duration,  to  perfect  all  the 
products  natural  to  the  latit^ide,  but  are 
not  oppressive.  Its  autnnms  are  pro- 
verbially delightful  Its  winters  are 
close  and  uniform,  but  not  harsh  or  ge- 
nerally severe. 

GsoLooicAL  Feature^  Soil,  &c. — 
The  limestone,  underlying  the  coal 
fields  of  Illinois,  forms  the  immediate 


basis  of  the  alluvion  of  Southem  Wisoon- 
sin.  This  geological  district^  in  addi- 
tion to  that  portion  of  the  state  ^Krhich 
lies  southerly  of  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin River,  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  slope  towards  Lake  Michigan. 

In  many  portions  of  this  (Bstrict  the 
limerock  disappears,  and  the  out-crop- 
ping sandstone  furnishes  a  fine  mate- 
rial for  building. 

The  lead-bearing  rock  of  the  mineral 
region  is  a  porous  umestone,  prevailing 
thmughout  Grants  La  Fayette  and  Iowa 
counties,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the 
"Lead  District"  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi; the  remaining  one-finb  being  in 
the  states  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Deposits  of  iron  ore,  water  limestone, 
and  beds  of  gypsum,  together  with  other 
varieties  of  minerals,  are  found  in  local- 
ities more  of  less  numerous  throughout 
the  limestone  region. 

All  of  that  section  of  the  state  which 
lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  NchUi, 
and  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  falls  of  the  other  rivers 
flowing  southerly,  is  primitive  in  its  pre- 
vailing geological  character;  and  it  is 
within  this  primitive  region  tliat  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  are  found 
— probably  the  richest  in  the  world,  and 
apparently  inexhaustible. 

in  all  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  be- 
tween the  primitive  region  just  describ- 
ed, and  the  limestone  formation  of  the 
South  and  East^  tl\e  transition  sandstone 
prevails,  interspersed  with  limestone, 
and^  more  sparsely,  with  rock  of  a  pri- 
mitive character.  This  formation  com- 
prises that  section  of  country  drained  by 
the  Wisconsin  and  other  rivers  tribatary 
to  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  below  the 
falls  of  those  streams.  Within  this  geo- 
lofi^cal  district  are  found  quarries  of 
white  marble,  which  promise  to  be 
abundant  and  valuable. 

The  character  of  the  soil  of  Wis- 
consin is,  of  course,  indicated  to  some 
extent  by  its  geological  features.  The 
limestone  district  of  the  state  is  over- 
spread by  a  soil  and  subsoil  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  other  portions  of 
the  ^^reat  valley,  and  imsurpassed  by 
any  m  fertility.  It  is  the  distinction  of 
the  mineral  reckon  of  Wisconsin,  that  it 
is  overspread  by  a  Surface  of  tiie  very 
finest  agricultural  qualities^  contrary  to 
the  general  fact)  that  a  mining  district 
is  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  culture. 

Proceeding  northerly  and  westward- 
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ly  of  the  diridine  rid^  between  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  those 
that  flow  into  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the 
soil  will  be  observed  to  become  more 
tandj  and  porous;  a  character  which 
will  be  found  to  prevail  throughout 
the  sandstone  region  above  described. 
This  portion  of  the  state  admits  of  easy 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  warm  and 
highly  productive,  and  the  growth  lux- 
uriant. 

Face  op  the  Country,  Scenery,  &c. 
—Hie  snr&ce  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  The  surface  of  the  state 
is  everjr  where  undulating :  not  hilly, 
much  less  mountainous.  Its  average 
level  below  latitude  46^  is  about  250 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan  ;  seldom  fall- 
mg  so  low  as  100  feet^  and  rarely  rising 
above  400  fefet.  The  highest  of  the 
Blue  Mounds,  on  the  line  between  the 
counties  of  Dane  and  Iowa,  rises  1,170 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  elevated  land  in  Wis- 
consin. 

There  is  a  remarkable  depression  in 
the  surface  of  the  country,  running 
across  the  state,  from  Green  bay  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  bottom  of  which  fur- 
nishes the  channels  of  the  Fox  and 
the  Lower  Wisconsin.  The  portage  be- 
tween these  two  rivers  is  less  than  two 
miles. 

This  portafi«  is  but  223  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lsdce  Michi^n;  being  the 
elevation  of  the  dividing  ridge  at 
this  point  between  the  basin  of  the 
lakes  and  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippL  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin, 
the  western  terminus  of  this  depression 
is  about  60  feet  above  Lake  Michigan  : 
that  of  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids  of  the  Fox,  being  160 
feet. 

From  the  north  into  this  valley  flow 
the  Upper  Wisconsin  and  the  Wol^  and 
on  the  south  the  country  rises  to  the 
level  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Rock, 
316  feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan. Thence  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
dination  of  the  surface  southerly  to  the 
line  of  the  state :  the  elevation  of  which 
at  the  egress  ot  the  Rock  is  128  feet 
above  the  lake. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  state,  that 
the  streams  uniformly  flow  in  beos  but 
very  slightly  depressed  below  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  adjacent  country^  and 
present  no  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  con* 


struction  of  roads  of  easy  grade,  trans- 
versely, as  well  as  in  the  Ime  of  water- 
courses. There  is  also,  from  this  cause, 
much  less  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
sudden  and  destructive  swell  of  the  vo- 
lume of  water,  from  copious  rains— two 
considerations,  which  they  know  best 
how  to  appreciate,  who  have  dwelt 
where  rivers  and  their  branches  make 
their  beds  in  deep  valleys,  while  the 
general  elevation  of  the  country  is  but 
a  succession  of  intervening^  rid^s. 

Such  being  a  general  description  of 
the  surface  of  Wisconsin,  the  immigrant 
will  not  look  for  Alpine  scenery,  or  the 
bolder  and  sublimer  features  of  the 
country  ol  high  mountain  and  deep  val- 
ley. But  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  whether  in  the 
vestments  of  nature,  or  in  those  capabi- 
lities which  cultivation  can  alone  de- 
velop, Wisconsin  is  without  a  rivaL — 
Amon^  her  ten  thousand  undulations, 
there  is  scarcely  one  which  lifts  its 
crown  above  its  fellows^  which  does  not 
disclose  to  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  a 
possible  Eden,  a  vision  of  loveliness^ 
which  time  and  the  hand  of  cultiva- 
tion will  not  fiedl  to  realize  and  to  ve- 
rify. 

The  only  forests  of  a  growth  approxi- 
mating towards  that  of  Westem  New- 
York^  rennsylvania  and  Northern  Ohio^ 
are  found  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Rock 
River  valley,  and  in  a  narrow  border  on 
Lake  Michigan,  widening  as  it  is  traced 
northerly;  evergreens  becoming  more 
freely  intersper^d,  and  Anally  predo- 
minating. 

.The  evergreen  growth  prevails  in  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  of  the  sandstone 
district  The  most  extensive  pinery  in 
the  state  is  found  on  the  upper  Wiscon- 
sin. The  same  valuable  growth  pre- 
vails in  the  valleys  of  the  Wol^  the  La 
Crosse,  the  Black,  the  Chippewa,  the 
St.  Croix,  and  other  streams  penetrating 
the  sandstone  region. 

Aside  from  these  localities  and  the 
primitive  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
elements  of  the  Wisconsin  landscape 
are  the  rolling  prairie,  the  sparse  wood- 
land, the  openings  the  natural  meadow, 
and  the  lake.  These,  in  their  infinite 
variety  of  combination,  and  in  their  un- 
rivaled loveliness,  make  up  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  state.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls  have,  in  a  daj, 
as  it  were,  found  a  happy  home  in  Wis- 
consin. But  her  roilliont  of  acres^  equal- 
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ly  beautiful,  and  all  untouched,  are  still 
courting  the  hand  of  cultiyation  and  the 
adomings  of  art. 

Education. — ^The  bounty  of  Congress 
has  set  apart  the  16th  section  of  every 
township  in  the  state  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 
From  this  source,  nearly  1,000,000  acres 
will  accrue  to  the  state,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  which  are  to  constitute  a 
permanent  fund  the  income  of  which 
IS  to  be  annually  devoted  to  the  great 
purposes  of  the  grant 

lliis  magnificent  foundation  has  been 
wisely  enlarged  by  constitutional  pro- 
visions, giving  the  same  direction  to  the 
donation  of  500,000  acres,  under  the  act 
of  1841,  and  the  five  per  cent,  reserved 
on  all  sales  of  government  lands  within 
the  state.  A  still  larger  addition  will 
accrue  from  the  grant  of  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  which  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
easy  processes  of  reclamation,  will  con- 
vert, mto  the  best  meadow  land  in  the 
world,  and  a  large  portion,  ultimately, 
into  arable. 

For  the  support  of  a  state  university, 
seventy-two  sections  of  choice  land, 
comprising  46,080  acres,  have  been  al- 
ready ^nted,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  provision  may  be  also  enlarged 
by  subsecjuent  graiits.  If  these  trusts 
are  administered  with  ordinary  wisdom, 
the  educational  funds  of  Wisconsin  can- 
not be  less,  ultimately,  than  $3,000,000, 
and  may  reach  $5,000,000. 

The  university  is  already  chartered 
and  in  successful  operation.  The  school 
system  has  been  wisely  designed,  and 
tne  progress  of  organization,  under  the 
law.  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of 
settlement.  There  are  already  not  far 
from  two  thousand  five  hundred  school 
districts  in  the  state.  The  annual  in- 
come to  be  divided,  has  already  reach- 
ed $70,000,  and  will  be  greaUy  increas- 
ed from  year  to  year. 

The  system  contemplates,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  union  schools,  to  extend 
academic  instruction  to  each  town  in 
the  state. 

In  addition  to  this  munificent  pub- 
lic provision  for  common  and  liberal 
education,  there  are,  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  state,  educational  incorporations, 
both  academic  and  collegiate,  found- 
ed on  private  subscription.  The  most 
promising  of  these  are  the  college  at 
Beloit^  well  endowed,  and  in  success- 


M  operation :  and  similar  inttitiitioiis 
at  Milwaukie,  Bacine  and  Waukesha, 
in  Eastern  Wisconsin,  and  at  AppLeton, 
in  the  North. 

fodeed,  in  none  of  the  new  states, 
even  in  the  North- west^  will  the  means 
of  education  be  more  ample;  and  in 
none  is  there  a  more  rational  apprecia- 
tion of  the  impoitance  of  this  paramount 
public  interest. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  in  the  other  states 
of  this  Union,  there  is.  and  ever  will  be, 
an  entire  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, and  an  equal  protection  of 
every  religious  institution  and  arrange- 
ment, conservative  of  good  morals,  and 
Srotective  of  the  highest  and  most  en- 
uring interests  of  man. 

In  consideration  of  aU  these  elements 
of  prosperity,  economical  and  sociaL 
sucn  as  have  never,  till  now,  gatherea 
around  the  opening  career  of  a  new  po- 
litical community,  there  is  iitUe  ground 
for  wonder  that  the  early  growth  of 
Wisconsin  has  been  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  states :  and  it  may  be 
very  safely  assumed,  that  the  advent  of 
men  and  capital  to  that  &vored  portion 
of  the  North-west)  will  continue,  in  in- 
creasing volume,  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Miking. — ^To  the  practical  miner,  as 
ci4>italist  or  operative^  tJu  lead  regum  of 
the  Up]^r  mississippi  offers  tM  most 
svhstanttdl  inducementa  to  settkmeni,  The 
exceeding  abundance  and  richness  of 
the  mineral;  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  mined ;  and  the  hig^ 
price  it  commands  the  moment  it  is 
Drought  to  the  surface,  open  to  tlie  in- 
dustrious and  prudent  operator  a  high- 
way to  wealth. 

New  leads  of  the  richest  promise  have 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  mineral 
district,  and  an  increasing  emigratioil 
to  that  section  of  the  state  promises  to 
replace  the  California  drafl^  and  to  meet 
thegrowing  demand  for  the  mineraL 

The  steady  advance  in  the  prioe  of 
lead  which  has  prevailed  for  five  years 
past,  is  indicative  of  a  gradual  but  de- 
cided extension  of  its  uses  in  the  aits. — 
There  is  no  ground  for  apprehensioa 
that  the  supply  will  outrun  tne  demand, 
or  be  able  to  work  a  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  labor  and  profits  of  capital 
in  this  industrial  occupation,  for  some 
years  to  come. 

The  copper  mines  of  Lake  Snperi<» 
are  of  established  celebrity  throaghoat 
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the  world,  and  dpen  an  iBviimg  fi^ld 
for  enterprise.  The  mining  interest  in 
thai  region  is  hA  losing  its  character  of 
adventiire,  and  is  attiactin^  the  atten- 
tka  of  iha  prudent  capitalist  and  the 
practical  miner,  as  a  remoneratiye 
braooh  of  business. 

The  iron  mines  of  Wisconsin  have  not 
jet  been  opened  to  an]^  extent  but  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  tne  immi- 
grant  There  are  rich  localities  of  ore 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Rock  and 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi  ana  its 
branches. 

LuMBULiNO. — ^To  the  lumberman,  the 
pineries  of  Wisconsin  present  inuuce- 
ments  for  investment  and  settlement 
which  can  be  hardly  overrated.  That 
of  the  Upper  Wisconsin  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  the  most  extensive,  and  dis- 
tmgnished  still  more  for  the  fine  quality, 
than  the  inexhaustible  quantities  of  its 
timber.  The  other  localities  of  the 
white  pine  and  other  evergreens  are 
mainly  on  the  Wol^  the  great  northern 
affluent  of  the  Fox,  and  cm  the  La  Crosse, 
the  Black  and  the  St  Croix,  branches 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  rapids  of  these  streams  furnish 
abundant  water-power  for  the  manu- 
fieusture  of  lumber ;  and  on  the  annual 
spring  rise,  and  occasional  freshets  at 
olher  seasons  of  the  year,  the  yield  of 
the  mills  is  floated  from  the  Wolf  into 
Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Lower  Fox, 
and  from  the  other  streams  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

S^roely  ten  years  have  ejapsed,  since 
the  AJleefnany  pine  of  Western  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania  had  undisputed 
ponession  of  the  market,  not  only  of  the 
Ohio  valley  but  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  above  New-Orleans;  at 
which  point  it  competed  with  the  lum- 
ber of  Maine  and  New-Brunswick. 

The  course  of  the  lumber  trade  may 
now  be  considered  as  permanently 
changed.  The  pineries  of  Wisconsin 
now  ccmtrolj  and  will  soon  hold  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  market  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  west- 
em  afluents. 

AeaicuLTURE. — But  it  is  to  that  great 
body  of  emigrants  who  are  seeking  a 
home  in  the  West^  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  that  the  natural  capabilities  of  Wis- 
consin most  of  all  address  themselves. 

The  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  unlike  those 
of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
are  none  of  them  extensive ;  and  are  so 


skirted  and  belted  by  timber  as  to  be 
adapted  to  immediate  and  profitable  oc- 
cupation and  improvement  to  their  very 
centre. 

The  openings,  which  comprise  a  lar^e 
portion  of  the  finest  land  oi  Wisconsin, 
owe  their  present  condition  to  the  action 
of  the  annual  fires,  which  have  kept  un- 
der all  other  forest  growth,  except  those 
varieties  of  oak  which  can  withstand  the 
sweep  of  that  element. 

This  annual  burning  of  an  exuberant 

frovrth  of  grass  and  of  underbrush,  has 
een  adding,  perhaps  for  ages,  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  soi^  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  ploufirhshare,  without 
the  lue-long  process  which  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  tne  densely  timbered  lands 
of  Ohio  to  the  same  advanced  point  of 
preparation,  for  immediate  and  profitable 
cultivation. 

It  is  the  great  fact  that  nature  has 
thus  "cleared  up"  Wisconsin  to  the 
hand  of  the  settler,  and  enriched  it  by 
yearly  burning,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  left  sufficient  timber  on  the  ground 
for  fence  and  firewood,  that  explains  in 
a  great  measure  the  ca{)acity  it  has  ex- 
hioited,  and  is  now  exhibiting,  for  rapid 
settlement  and  early  maturity. 

There  is  another  fact  important  to  be 
noticed  in  this  connection.  The  low 
level  prairie,  or  natural  meadow,  of  mo- 
derate extent^  is  so  generally  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the 
settler,  on  a  fine  section  of  arable  land, 
finds  on  his  own  farm,  or  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  abundant  pasturage 
for  his  stock  in  summer,  on  the  open 
ran^,  and  hay  for  the  winter,  for  the 
cutting — the  bounty  of  Nature  supply- 
ing his  ne^d  in  this  behalf  till  the  cul- 
tivated grasses  may  be  introduced  and 
become  sufficient  for  bis  use. 

It  is  this  very  rapid  transition  of  a  quar- 
ter-section of  government  land  into  an 
old  f army  without  a  tithe  of  the  privations 
and  hardships  which  hung  around  the 
lifetune  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Ohia. 
which  distinguishes  the  early  settlement 
of  Wisconsin. 

Every  description  of  husbandry  suifa»- 
ble  to  the  latitude,  may  be  successfully 
prosecuted.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
routine  of  crops,  the  business  of  stock- 
raising,  of  dairy,  of  wool-^wing,  and 
the  culture  of  nax,  are  be^nning  lo  en- 
gage the  attention  of  settTera^  with. pro- 
mise of  eminent  success. 

The  steady  and  exclusive  prosecution 
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of  agrioaltnre  on  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
mineral  district,  has  the  advantage  of  an 
active  home  market  and  ready  pay. — 
Hitherto,  in  consequence  of  the  tempt- 
ing and  absorbing  nature  of  the  mining 
business,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has 
given  place  to  "prospecting"  for  mine- 
ral. AgriculmraTlands,  therefore,  though 
of  the  very  first  order  of  fertility,  have 
been  neglected,  and  may  be  purchased 
at  very  low  rates. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to 
the  agricultural  lands  in  the  pineries. — 
Though  of  different  elements  from  the 
soil  which  prevails  in  the  limestone  re- 
gion, it  is  easily  worked,  and  of  undoubt- 
ed ]^roductive  power.  The  home  market 
Is  still  more  importunate  in  its  demands, 
and  as  promptly  remunerative. 

And  of  the  nullions  of  acres  comprised 
in  the  area  of  Wisconsin,  by  far  the 

greatest  portion  may  still  be  entered  at 
le  land  offices  at  $1.25  per  acre,  paid 
down  in  specie,  or  in  land  warrants. 

Several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
school  lands,  in  the  older  counties,  are 
now  open  to  entry  at  their  appraised 
value,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  capitol  in  Madison ;  one- 
tenth  of  the  purchase  money  down,  and 
the  residue  on  a  long  credit  at  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Choice  lands,  located  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  State  University,  may  also 
be  entered  at  their  appraised  value,  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
even  better  terms  of  payment  than  the 
school  lands. 

It  is  worth  while  to  add,  thai  the  Cali- 
ibmia  emigration  and  other  temporary 
causes  have  thrown  in  market^  at  re- 
duced prices,  many  improved  farms  in 
choice  locations  in  the  older  counties. 
The  opportunity  for  investment  thus  of- 
fered, 18  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
emigrant;  and  facts  relative  thereto  may 
be  easily  ascertained  on  inquiry  at  pn- 
vate  land  offices  in  the  larger  towns  in 
the  state. 

Manufactures. — ^The  artisan  will 
find  a  fair  field  for  his  labon  and  for  the 
employment  of  capital  in  Wisconsin. 

Fox  the  ordinary  mechanic  arts  which 
.lure  inseparable  from  agricultural  thrift 
.imy where,  the  demand  is  importunate. 
Builders  of  every  class  and  degree  are 
liberally  paid  in  the  larger  towns.  Mill- 
wrights are  sure  to  find  employment  in 
town  or  country,  whether  the  mill-power 
ibe  water  or  steam.    Carriage  making. 


from  the  manufacture  of  the  rail-road  car 
to  the  simple  vehicle,  whether  useful  or 
tasteful,  is  greatly  in  aemand,  and  cannot 
&dl  to  do  well. 

Amon^  the  larger  operations  of  mana- 
&cture,  mose  of  flour  and  lumber  are  be- 
coming sources  of  profit  to  the  capitalist 
and  laborer,  and  beneficial  to  the  jfarmer. 
Woolen,  flax  and  cotton  mills  must  soon 
become  fixed  feicts  in  Wisconsin.  The 
raw  material  for  the  two  former  will 
soon  be  among  the  larger  and  more  j[ffo- 
fitable  home  productions  of  her  agncul- 
ture,  while  tne  supply  of  cotton  will, 
through  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi, 
be  more  direct^  safe  and  easy,  than  07 
sea,  to  towns  on  the  Atlantic  border.  For 
all  these  operations  there  is  abundant 
water-power  in  suitable  locations. 

For  tne  construction  of  steamboats  and 
every  variety  of  lake  crafty  the  western 
coast  of  Lake  Michigan  is  eminently 
adapted ;  and  it  may  he  reasonably  anti- 
cipated that  a  large  share  of  the  ship  and 
boat-building  for  these  inland  waters 
will  be  done  in  the  ports  on  that  shore. 
The  iron  and  lumber  of  Northwestern 
Wisconsin  will  attract  to  that  quarter 
much  of  the  boat-building  tor  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  t<hat  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  lon^  tributary  to  Bufialo  or 
Pittsburgh  for  it«  engines,  whether  for 
the  steamer,  the  locomotive  or  the  mill. 
No  point  on  the  lakes  presents  more  ad- 
vantages than  Milwaukie  for  foundries, 
for  castings  and  machinery  of  every  de- 
scription. 

All  these,  and  the  thousand  unenume- 
rated  arts  which  go  to  constitute  the  so- 
cial maturity  of  a  state,  will  be  hospita- 
bly entertained,  and  meet  an  early  de- 
velopment in  Wisconsin. 

Trade. — Bordered  on  the  east  and  the 
west^  throughout  its  entire  length,  l^ 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  every  por- 
tion of  the  state  has  easy  access  to  the 
ocean,  and  a  complete  command  of  the 
eastern  and  soutnem  markets — an  ad- 
vantage which  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  acauainted  with  the  muta- 
tions, as  well  as  the  fixed  laws  of  trade. 

On  the  Michigan  side  have  sprung  np 
the  towns,  Milwaukie,  Racine,  Kenosha. 
Ozaukee,  Manitouwoc,  Sheboygan  ana 
Green  Bay,  all  flourishing  and  promis- 
ing. 

The  growth  of  Milwaukie,  like  that 
of  the  state  of  which  it  is  tjie  commer- 
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oial  mait^  has  been  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  American  cities.  Scarcely 
▼isitea  by  the  white  man  in  1835,  it  has 
now,  (1852,)  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand  souls. 

On  the  Mississippi  border,  the  ele- 
ments of  wealth,  bountiful  as  nature  has 
been,  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  devel- 
oped ;  and  the  question  is  still  open,  as 
to  the  position  of  its  principal  conuner- 
ciaJ  mart  The  more  prominent  points 
at  present  are  Potosi.  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Prairie  La  Crosse,  ana  Willow  River. 

Of  the  interior  towns,  there  are  in  the 
lead  district^  Mineral  roint  and  Platte- 
ville ;  in  the  basin  of  the  Fox  and  Lower 
Wisconsin,  Fort  Winnebaeo,  Oshkosh, 
Fond  du  Lao  and  Menasna.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Rock,  Watertown,  Janes- 
yiUe  and  Beloit  Between  the  Rock  and 
Lake  Michigan,  Whitewater  and  Wau- 
kesha. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Dane  county,  and  the 
seat  of  the  university,  is  beautifully  lo- 
cated in  the  basin  of  the  Four  Lakes. 
midway  between  Lake  Michigan  ana 
the  Mississippi. 

Janesville,  the  most  populous  of  the  in- 
terior towns,  is  the  seat  of  the  state  in- 
stituticm  for  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

The  population  of  the  villages  of  the 
interior  above  enumerated,  ranges  from 
twelve  hundred  to  four  thousand  each. 
The  list  of  towns  mi^ht  be  greatly  en- 
larged, did  it  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  do  more  than  to  present  to  the 
emiOTint  a  general  view  of  the  natural 
cap&ilities  and  the  present  aspects  of 
Wisconsin. 

All  around  is  in  rapid,  though  unequal 
prosression,  and  the  town  unenumerated 
to-cuiy,  may  take  its  place  in  the  first 
claAS  to-morrow. 

Intkrnax  Improvements. — Plank 
roads  are  in  process  of  construction, 
oonnecting  the  leading  towns  of  the  in- 
terior with  each  other,  and  all  with  the 
Lake  and  the  River.  Most  of  the  towns 
ou  Lake  Michigan  are  penetrating  the 
interior  with  these  facilities  of  trade  and 
intercourse,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
themselves  and  the  country. 

Of  the  several  rail-roads  proiected  and 
chartered,  most  of  which  are  aestined  to 
completion  at  an  early  day,  two — the 
"  Muwaukie  and  Mississippi,^'  and  the 
"Rock  River  Valley''  roads,  are  already 
nnder  progress. 


Cars  are  already  running  over  the 
track  of  the  former,  from  Milwaukie  to 
Eagle  Prairie,  nearly  forty  miles.  It  will 
be  finished  to  Rock  River  this  season, 
and  to  Wisconsin  during  the  summer  ot 
1 853.  Another  year  will  carry  it  through 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  track  is  laid 
with  heavy  T  rail,  and  the  road,  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  will  be  a  work  of  the 
first  class.  This  road  will  pass  through 
Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and 
terminate  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin. 

The  Rock  River  Valley  road,  connect- 
ing Fond  du  Lac  with  Janesville,  and  to 
be  ultimately  extended  to  Chicago,  has 
been  commenced  simultaneously  at  Pond 
du  Lac  and  Janesville.  Several  miles 
have  been  graded,  and  are  nearly  ready  * 
for  the  rail. 

A  road  has  been  chartered  to  run  firom 
Fort  Winnebago,  through  Madison  and 
Janesville,  to  Beloit:  there  to  connect 
with  a  branch  from  the  Chicago  and  Ga- 
lena road ;  thus  furnishing  a  continuous 
route  fit)m  the  valley  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin,  through  the  capital  of  the 
state  to  Chica^.  This  route  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  capitalists ;  and  the 
business  of  the  country  demands  and  will 
effect  the  early  construction  of  the  road, 
b>r  means  of  which  a  continuous  line  of 
rail-road  travel  to  the  Atlantic  will  be 
secured  to  Central  Wisconsin. 

The  lake-shore  road,  from  Milwaukie, 
through  Racine  and  Kenosha,  to  Chicaga 
is  an  enterprise  of  general  interest^  and 
the  construction  of  it  cannot  be  long 
deferred. 

Other  rail-roads,  to  intersect  the  state  in 
various  directions,  either  new  routes  or 
extensions  of  old  ones,  are  projected. 
Some  of  these  doubtless  will  be  carried 
through,  though  the  period  of  their  com- 
pletion is  more  distant  than  that  of  those 
above  named. 

The  state  is  now  in  the  administration 
of  a  large  trust  fund,  derived  from  the 
sales  of  lands,  granted  by  Congress,  for 
the  construction  of  a  steamboat  commu- 
nication from  Green  Bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, along  the  bed  of  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin rivers.  This  great  work  when 
completed  is  destined  to  form  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  water  communica- 
tion between  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Once  completed,  heavy  freight 
between  St.  Louis  and  New-York  will 
inevitably  seek  this  channel,  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  that  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  as  now  it  seeks  the  latter  in  pre- 
ference to  the  eastern  routes. 

This  great  work,  fhmishinff  the  most 
capacious  outlet  from  our  Medit£RRA- 
NEAM  River,  into  our  inland  seas,  and 
thence  throuj^h  the  enlarged  Erie  canal 
and  the  Hudson,  into  the  Atlantic,  will 
be  completed  at  no  veir  distant  day. 

The  miproyement  of  the  harbors  on 
lake  Michigan  is  imperiously  demanded 
at  the  hands  of  the  general  ^vemment^ 
and  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
treasury  cannot  b«  longer  delayed. 
And  manifestly  no  object  of  expendimre 
could  be  more  eminently  national  than 
the  improvement  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  affording  to  the  ordinary  lake 
navigation  free  access  to  the  copper 
« region  of  northern  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. 

In  connection  with  tlie  subject  of 
works  of  general  utility,  it  remains  only 
to  say,  that  the  telepaphic  wires  made 
early  entry  into  Wisconsin.  The  line 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukie,  and  thence 
to  Madison  and  Gralena,  has  been  for 
flonie  years  in  operation.  A  network  of 
wires  now  overspreads  the  state,  and  all 
the  larger  towns  are  brought  into  the 
circuit  of  instantaneous  communication, 
and  into  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of 


this  commerce  of  thought   and    feel- 
inff. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  in  conclusion, 
that  these  evidences  of  social  advance- 
ment which  meet  the  immi^nt  on  his 
arrival  in  Wisconsin,  and  rapidly  gather 
around  the  settler  in  his  new  home,  con- 
trast cheerfullv  and  hopefully  with  the 
privation,  the  Hardship,  the  toil  and  the 
danger  which  fifty  years  ago  environed 
the  pioneer  in  the  forests  of  Ohio. 

Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact  that  natare 
has  prepared  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  for 
the  plow,  and  its  herbage  for  the  imme- 
diate sustentation  of  domestic  animals, 
-—contemplating  the  appliances  of  ciri- 
lization,  which  art  brings  to  the  very 
doors  of  his  cabin — ^he  will  not  doubt^ 
as  in  truth  he  need  not — that  twenty 
years  will  do  for  Wisconsin  what  fifey 
years  have  barely  sufficed  to  do  for 
Ohio ;  that  in  all  that  goes  to  constitute 
a  healthy  and  refined  civilization^  Wis- 
consin is  destined  to  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopment and  an  earlier  maturity  than 
has  heretofore  marked  the  history  of 
states  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

These  views  are  not  extravagant. 
They  are  conclusions  fully  warranted 
by  the  premises.  The  predictions  of  to- 
day will  be  sober  history  in  1872. 
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ART.  VII.-THE   LA   PLATA    AND   THE    PARANA-PARAQUAY- 

ClT  is  understood  tlial  our  OoTemment  hare  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  openinf  of  the  Paraguay,  Pa- 
rana,  and  Uruguay  riren.  The  opening  of  inch  a  field  to  American  conunerce  must  constituu  a  new 
and  marked  era  in  our  progress.  In  order  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  mattoTf  we  insert  a  paper, 
read  by  S.  A.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Consul  to  Paraguay,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  New-Tork  SUtiftticsl  Society, 
of  which  the  Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft  is  President,  and  Henry  Grinnell  and  Dr.  Hawkes,  Vice-Presidents.] 


The  yast  territory,  formerly  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Paraguay,  comprised 
all  that  portion  of  South  America  which 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Santa 
Cmz  de  la  Sierra,  and  Charcas,  in  16^ 
sooth  latitude;  on  the  south  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan;  by  Brazil  on  the 
east;  and  by  Chili  and  Peru  on  the 
west.  But  the  country  now  distinguish- 
ed by  that  name,  is  entirely  contained 
within  the  shores  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parand,  rivers,  from  an  undefined  bound- 
arv  with  Brazil,  in  about  17°  south 
latitude,  to  their  junction  27^  south  la- 
titude. The  maps  of  these  re^ons  are 
manifestly  incorrect  in  comparison  with. 


those  of  the  better-known  portions  of  the 
world ;  still  they  are  sufficient  to  ^ve 
the  student  a  correct  geographical  idea 
of  the  sources  and  cnannels  of  these 
noble  rivers. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Uruguay  with  the  Pa- 
ran^  ;  and,  from  thence  to  the  ocean,  it 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  breadth  and 
shallow  waters,  and  should  properly  be 
considered  as  an  estuary  of  the  sea. 

The  river  Parand.  rises  in  the  western 
slope  of  the  highlands  near  the  sea- 
board, northwestwardly  of  Rio  de  Ja^ 
neiro ;  and  fiowing  westerly  and  south- 
westerly to  its  junction  with  the  Para- 
guay, continues  a  southerly  and  south- 


Rivers  Jauru,  Verde,  Pilcomayo,  andBermejo. 
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easterly  course  to  the  ocean:  in  this 
course,  through  sixteen  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  as  many  of  lons^tude,  its  navi- 
gation is  only  interrupted  in  one  place, 
at  latitude  23^  40'.  Here  the  river  flows 
for  thirty-six  leagues  through  a  narrow 
gor^,  which  it  has  burst  through  the 
chain  of  mountains  running  from  the 
province  of  San  Paulo  in  firazil,  west- 
ward, till  they  are  lost  before  reaching 
the  Cordilleras.  Probably  no  living 
white  man  has  ever  seen  these  extra- 
ordinary rapids.  They  were  described 
in  1808,  by  D.  Felix  d'Azara,  from 
hearsay,  because,  owing  to  domestic 
dissensions,  barbarism  has  greatly  en- 
croached upon  the  frontiers  origmally 
conquered  n'om  the  aborigines  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Immediately  above  these  rapids  the 
river  is  12,600  feet  wide;  but  this 
enormous  width  is  suddenly  reduced  to 
a  single  channel  of  180  feet  wide, 
down  which  the  whole  mass  of  water 
is  precipitated  with  tremendous  fury. 
The  water  faUs  on  an  inclined  plane  of 
fifky  degrees,  forming  an  immediate 
descent  of  aoout  fiflv-eight  feet^  and 
the  noise  is  heard  wr  eighteen  miles. 
Sefior  d'Azara  is  of  the  opinion,  that 
next  to  Niagara  this  is  the  most  re- 
inarkabie  cataract  in  the  world,  from 
its  extent  and  the  amount  of  its  waters. 

Both  below  and  above  this  cataract 
numerous  tributaries,  many  of  them 
larger  than  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe, 
send  their  wat^  to  swell  its  gigantic 
flood.  But  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  them  all  is  the  river  Para- 
guay, which  empties  into  the  Parang 
at  27°  20'  south  latitude.  This  river  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  perfect^  for  the 
purposes  oi  navigation,  of  any  in  the 
known  world ;  and  its  position  in  re- 
ference to  different  countries  is  of  tiie 
utmost  importance.  Its  first  sources 
are  in  13^  south  latitude  and  12^  lon- 
ntude  west  from  Jlio  de  Janeiro.  From 
thence  it  increases  rapidl3r  and  majes- 
tically. In  fact)  its  primitive  fountains 
are  so  plentiful  both  in  number  and  in 
water,  that  in  a  very  short  distance 
firam  them  it  is  already  fully  navig- 
able. Its  bed,  spotted  with  gold  and 
brilliants,  indicates  that  it  is  &  be  the 
great  channel  of  the  immense  riches 
of  South  America. 

On  the  east  lies  the  rich  Brazilian 
province  of  Matto  Grosso,  whose  capital, 
Cuyab^    contains    30,000  inhabitants, 


and  is  situated  in  latitude  15^  36',  upon 
the  banks  of  the  San  Lorenyo,  a  na- 
vigable tributary  of  the  Paraguay.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  agricultural  estab- 
lishments, well  stocked  with  cattle  of 
enormous  size,  and  by  mines  of  gold  and 
diamonds.  Tne  population  of  tnis  pro- 
vince is  estimated  at  150,000  souls. 

On  the  west,  descending,  we  meet 
with  the  three  most  populous  provinces 
of  Bolivia,  Mojos,  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra,  and  Chiquitos,  from  whence  the 
celebrated  Peruvian  bark  is  chiefly  pro- 
cured. From  thence,  it  is  at  present 
carried  on  mules  westward,  over  ihe 
Andes,  and  exported  from  Cobija,  the 
only  seaport  possessed  by  Bolivia,  and 
finally  nnds  its  way  to  our  shores,  by 
doubUnj;  Cape  Horn. 

Floatmg  farther  down^  we  meet  with  ^ 
the  river  Jauru,  which  is  navigable  up 
as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  province 
of  Chiquitos;  and  still  farther  down, 
in  latitude  28°,  the  river  Verde.  From 
thence,  on  the  western  bank,  down 
to  the  city  of  Santa  F6,  on  the  Parand. 
all  is  a  primitive  wilderness,  inhabited 
by  the  siboriginad  savages.  But  we  meet^ 
in  this  part  of  our  course,  two  magni- 
ficent nvers,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  They  are  the  Piloomayo 
and  the  Bermejo,  both  navioable ;  and 
the  valleys  of  both  are  thicuy  populat- 
ed by  the  descendants  of  the  white  man, 
the  lands  along  their  banks  being  of  un- 
surpassed value  in  production.  The  Pil- 
comayo  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi, 
in  Bolivia :  and  flowing  southeastward- 
ly,  near  Chu(^uisaca,  tne  capital  of  Bo- 
livia, enters  mto  the  Pariiffuay  three 
leagues  south  of  the  city  of  A8un9ion, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay.  The  Bermejo 
takes  Its  rise  also  from  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Andes,  and,  flowing  through  the 
populous  provinces  of  Salta,  Jujui,  Ca- 
tamarca,  and  San  Juan,  also  empties 
into  the  Paraguay,  in  27°  S.  lat.,  opTOsite 
the  commercial  port  of  Villa  del  Pilar, 
and  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Paranft. 
The  voyaees  of  discovery  on  the  PUco. 
mayo  and  Bermejo,  accomplished  by 
the  SeDores  Comejo,  Espinola,  and  So- 
ria,  demonstrate  on  every  pa^  tiie  ec- 
static enthusiasm  of  their  authors  at  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  country  on 
their  banks,  and  fufly  prove  that  the  re- 
gions through  which  they  flow  are 
among  the  most  beneficent  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence to  man.  In  the  year  1820,  oom« 
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pantes  were  formed  for  ihe  purpose  of  of  barbarous  t3rrauts  to  oppress  and  des- 
introducing  European  emigration  into  tro^,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
those  regions ,  and  several  useful  indus-  an  increasing^  debility  and  want  of  con- 
trial  esteblisnments  were  set  in  opera-  fidenoe  in  lul  commercial  transactions 
tion  for  the  manuflEU^ture  of  a  vtry  su-  in  these  countries, 
perior  indigo.  But  civil  wars,  upon  The  dismemberment  of  the  provinces 
which  I  shall  touch  by  and  by,  aestrby-  of  La  Plata  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
edaU.  year  1813.     It  be^an  with  Paraguay; 

Descending  the  Paraguay  from  the  but,  strictly  speakmg.  she  could  at  no 
river  San  Loren90,  on  the  eastward,  we  time  be  said  to  have  termed  a  poition  of 
find  constantljr  an  uninterrupted  line  of  the  "  United  Provinces,"  as  created  by 
white  population.  In  Paraguay  itself  the  patriots.  She  never  joined  in  any 
the  population  amounts  to  1,200,000  confederacy  with  them,  but  at  once,  in 
souls;  and  the  country  is  intersected  by  1811,  established  on  the  ruins  of  tlie 
many  rivers,  all  more  or  less  navigable ;  Spanish  power  an  independent  govern- 
that  n  to  say^  from  ten  to  fifty  leagues,  ment  of  ner  own.  This  fact  demands 
Thef  river  Tibicuari  is  the  most  impor-  especial  attention,  as  the  basis  of  her 
tant  It  was  fully  explored  in  1785,  by  subsequent  history.  The  truth  is,  that 
D'Azara,  as  well  as  last  year,  by  my-  Paraguay  secured  her  independence 
self;  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  from  a  colonial  vassalage  more  by  the 
light  draught  for  eighty  leases.  Its  advantages  of  isolated  ^ographicalposi- 
banks  are  wickly  populated  t£roughout  tion,  than  by  any  exertions  on  the  part  of 
its  whole  extent.  Descending  still  to-  her  inhabitants.  This  same  geographical 
wards  the  ocean,  we  find  the  eastern  position  has  also  been  one  cause  of  tneter- 
shores  of  the  Parand.  lined  with  thirty-  rible  tyranny  to  which  she  was  subjected 
eight  cities,  towns,  and  villages ;  and  m  under  the  dictator  Francia ;  and  al- 
the  provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre-  though  in  ih&i  instance^^  it  may  nave 
Rios,  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  operated  ,in  favor  of  her  worst  mtemal 
thousand  souls.  A  roueh  calculation,  enemy,  yet  it  must  always  be  a  power- 
according  to  the  best  auuiorities  extant^  fill  safe^ard  against  the  risk  of  foreign 
would  ^acajbhe  extent  of  river  naviga-  domination. 

tion  withiiT  Cape  St.  Mary  at  not  less  Dr.  Francia  began  his  political  career 
than  ten  thousand  miles,  all  of  which,  as  secretary  to  the  Revolutionary  Junta, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  is  unobstructed  by  in  1811.  In  1814,  we  find  him  termina- 
any  impediment  to  steamboats.  Upon  ting  his  consular  career,  and  elected 
the  banks  of  these  streams  is  found  a  dictator  for  three  years.  But  to  secure 
population  of  3,000,000,  entirely  depen-  this  election,  even  by  his>)wn  creatures, 
dent  upon  this  navigation  for  their  im-  he  was  compelled,  in  imitation  of  other 
ports  and  exports.  great   usurpers  in  the  history  of  the 

Historical  Sketch  of  Paraquat. —  world,  to  onier  out  his  guards  and  sur- 
Yet  it  will  be  asked,  ''How  is  it  that  all  round  the  church  where  his  congress 
this  has  just  been  found  out?"  or,  ratlier,  met,  by  way  of  a  gentle  hint  that  he 
"Why  luive  these  unexampled  advan-  was  to  "be  obeyed.  From  this  time  he 
tages  been  hitherto  closed  from  our  does  not  seem  to  have  deemed  a  re-elec- 
energies?''  The  story  is  one  of  dark  tion  necessary ;  but  he  fortified  his  posi- 
crime.  Its  cause  is  simple,  when  ex-  tion  by  a  system  of  espionage,  which  he 
plained.  Two  extraordinaiy  characters  constantly  extended  and  ramified,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  the  chief  impedi-  by  which  he  distracted  and  alarmed 
ments:  Rosa^  the  dictator  of  Buenos  every  family  in  Asuncion. '  He  encou- 
Aires,  and  rrancia,  the  tyrant  of  Pa-  raged  all  the  lower  classes  to  look  to 
raguay.  Whilst  at  the  same  time  our  him  for  favor  and  advancement^  and 
own  government  has  heavy  sins  of  omis-  sowed  discord  and  jealousies  among  the 
sion  U>  answer  for,  that  of  England  re-  better  portion  of  the  community,  by 
mains  misrepresented  by  a  dilatory  and  every  surreptitious  means  in  his  power, 
inexplicable  policy ;  and  that  of  France  From  this  time  until  his  death,  which 
safkn  under  grave  imputations  of  an  tookplaceonthe23dof  September,  1840, 
ill-timed  generosity,  biased  and  render-  he  adopted,  as  his  established  principle, 
ed  fruitless  by  English  competition  and  perfect  non-intercourse  with  all  the 
her  own  internal  revolutions.  All  these  world;  and  his  government  became, 
causes  have  combined  in  producing  the  with  each  day  tlmt  his  miserable  life 

same  result;  an  immunity  on  the  part  was  prolonged,  only  the  more  deq>otie| 
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and  the  more  of  a  curse  upon  his  coun- 
tiy.  Churches  were  robbiBd  to  pay  the 
hirelings  of  his  nefarious  will;  religious 
sanctuaries  were  desecrated ;  the  priest- 
hood were  imprisoned :  and,  unmarried 
himself  he  destroyed  by  forbidding  the 
matrimonial  tie.  Immorality  s^mked 
abroad  in  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun. 

The  city  of  Asnn9ion  became  shroud- 
ed in  ^loom.  The  houses — ^with  doors 
and  windows  always  closed  business 
suspended,  and  no  sound  or  domestic 
comfort  or  social  hilarity  to  dispel  the 
awful  stillness  caused  by  the  darkness 
of  despair — seemed  only  to  contain  the 
contemplated  victims  of  the  Supremo. 
Robertson  says  that^  ten  years  before  his 
deathj  "the  prisons  were  groaning  with 
their  mmates;  conmierce  was  paralyzed; 
vessels  were  rotting  on  the  river  banks; 
produce  going  to  decay  in  the  ware- 
nouses  ;  and  the  insolence  of  his  sol- 
diers was  systematically  encoursiged,  as 
the  best  means  of  striking  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  crouching  and  insulted 
citizens;  distrust  and  fear  pervaded 
every  habitation :  the  nearest  fnends  and 
relations  were  afraid  of  each  other;  des- 
pondency and  despair  were  written  upon 
every  countenance  you  met ;  and  the 
(mly  laughter  heard  m  the  city  was  that 
of  Francis's  soldiers  over  their  revels  in 
the  barracks,  or  their  exultation  over 
the  afironts  offered  to  unoffending  citi- 
zens in  the  streets." 

At  length,  as  Ml  of  years  as  of  crimes, 
he  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty-two— 
one  ot  the  few  tyrants  who  hSive  quiet- 
ly died  in  their  beds  at  a  good  old  a^ 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power.  He 
left  his  coimtry  impoverished  of  its  pre- 
cious metals  ;  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasu- 
ry ;  and  not  a  public  or  private  paper  of 
lus  administration  unbumed.  For  the 
reputation  of  the  human  family,  Francia 
should  be  considered  as  insane  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life;  "for,"  as 
Mackintosh  expresses  it  "  the  subtle  and 
shifting  transformations  of  wild  passion 
into  maniacal  disease,  the  return  of  the 
maniac  to  the  scarcely  more  healthy 
state  of  stupid  anger,  and  the  character 
to  be  eiven  to  ac&  done  by  him  when 
near  uie  varying  frontier  which  sepa- 
rates lunacy  from  malignity,  are  matters 
which  have  defied  all  the  experience 
and  sagacity  in  the  world." 

After  the  death  of  Francia,  a  popular 
congress  elected;  again  two  consuls  to 
serve  for  two  years ;  a  general  amnesty 


was  declared ;  public  and  private  con- 
fidence was  restored:  the  people  again 
^ve  utterance  to  tnair  thoughts  and 
feelings  without  fear  or  apprehension, 
and  the  stilled  and  stagnant  nation-heart 
throbbed  full  and  free,  and  sent  forth 
shouts  of  joy  in  the  happy  security  of 
freedom.  Tiie  system  of  non-intercourse 
with  the  world  was  abandoned.  A  gra- 
dual distribution  of  the  soldiery  took 
place;  and  they  soon  lost  the  feverish 
impulses  of  their  military  character,  in 
thepeacefril  occupations  of  the  citizen. 
Tne  first  duties  of  the  consuls  were 
to  declare  the  nation  free  and  open  to 
foreigners  and  commerce,  and  to  make 
such  regulations  with  their  neighbors  of 
Brazil  .and  Buenos- Ayres  as  would  insure 
the  reco^ition  of  the  independence  of 
their  nation.  This  was  imperatively  ne- 
cessary, to  secure  an  egress  to  the  ocean 
by  way  of  the  Paranft  river,  their  natu- 
ral and  only  cemmercial  highway 
to  the  outer  world.  To  this  end  they 
sent  a  commissioner  to  Buenos-Aires, 
in  1842.  This  gentleman  was  also 
charged  with  an  applicati<m  to  our  gov- 
emment)  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Paraguay,  and  proceed  thereafter  with 
such  measures  as  would  naturally  fol- 
low. This  was  the  first  request  of  the 
kind  ever  made  by  the  Paraguayan 
government  to  any  independent  power 
beyond  the  confines  of  South  America ; 
and  I  beg  your  especial  attention  to  the 
fact)  because  it  is  my  design  to  point 
out)  by  and  by,  the  danger  which  the 
nes'lect  of  our  ^vemment  must  incur, 
of  driving  this  important  and  rising  re- 
public into  the  arms  of  England  and 
France,  if  it  is  by  long  delay  compelled 
to  despair  of  our  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy. 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  how  Dr. 
Francia  shut  up  his  own  country,  and  also 
deprived  the  northern  countnes^  Brazil 
and  Bolivia,  of  all  transit  to  the  ocean. 
It  should  be  recollected,  moreover,  thai 
he  established  his  power  whilst  the  war 
for  independence  was  still  raging  in  the 
neighboring  states ;  and  also  that  Brazil 
may  be  said  to  have  come  into  existence 
but  yesterday,  her  declaration  being 
made  in  1823,  subsequent  to  those  of  the 
Spanish- American  countries. 

But  Francia  having  died  in  1840,  and 
the  government  and  its  principles  hav- 
ing been  then  changed  in  Paraguay,  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  reason  why 
she  has  still  remained  virtoally  in  the 
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same  situatibo,  for  the  last  eleven  years. 
For  the  explanation  we  must  look  to  the 
dictator  ot  Buenos-Aires^  the  successor 
to  the  policy  and  to  the  crimes  of  the 
dictator  of  raraguaj,  in  the  person  of 
General  D.  Juan  Manual  de  Rosas. 

The  domestic  struggle  which  has 
affitated  the  countries  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Puita  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
took  itfl  ori«^  in  that  great  and  univer- 
sal principle  which  has  constantly  agi- 
tated mankind  since  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  society, — (he  struggle  between  the 
progressive  and  conservative  elements  which 
characterize  the  natures  of  different  men  ; 
between  the  principles  of  preservation 
and  improvement^  on  the  right  balance 
'  of  whicn  the  quiet  and  ^ell-being  of  so- 
ciety are  suspended,  often  by  too  slender 
a  tfairead.  On  the  part  of  tlie  Nomadic 
Gauchos  of  the  pampas  in  the  lower  parts 
of  South  America,  the  principle  of  con- 
servatism has  taken  the  form  of  opposi- 
tion to  European  emigration  and  civili- 
zation. It  is  the  barbarism  of  the  pam- 
pas, against  the  enlightenment  of  the 
cities :  or,  as  an  Argentine  writer  has 
quaintly  expressed  i%  ''the  jacket 
against  the  long-tailed  coat :"  these  two 
garments,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  adopt  popular  political  em- 
blems, having  become  the  distinctive 
representatives  of  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

After  alternate  attempts  to  organize 
the  country,  those  parties  took  the  names 
of  Unitarians  and  Federalists.  The 
Unitarians,  or  progressive  party,  desir- 
ing a  centralized  form  of  government ; 
and  the  Federalists,  the  friends  of  bar- 
barism, a  confederation.  From  discus- 
sion they  soon  came  to  blows ;  and  after 
manjT  reciprocal  victories  and  defeats, 
tlie  city  of  Buenos  Aires  was  taken  by 
the  Gauchos  of  the  pampas,  and  Rosas, 
their  leader,  was  finally  installed  in  the 
government,  in  1835,  with  dictatorial 
and  irresponsible  power.  This  power  he 
has  cemented  by  the  usual  means,  and 
with  the  usual  success ;  for  brute  force 
in  him  who  commands,  and  servility  and 
hypocrisy  in  him  who  obeys,  travel 
generally  with  parallel  strides. 

This  man  is  charged  with  having 
founded  clubs  of  licensed  murderers^ 
who  assassinated  and  poisoned,  one  by 
one,  his  chief  competitors,  or  drove  them 
from  the  country.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
country  over  which  Rosas  has  ruled  so 
long  has  decreased  in  population;  towns 


and  cities  are  in  ruins,  public  archives 
mutilated,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
but  a  delusive  fancy ;  and  public  schools, 
colleges,  and  hospitals  are  all  gone,  rob- 
bed, annihilated.  He  has  carried  on 
this  exterminating  war  without  any 
st^onff  or  well-combined  effort^  but  with  • 
that  hard  and  haughty  obstinacy  which 
destroyed  in  men's  hearts  affection  as 
well  as  hope.  A  calctdator  cold  as  the 
womb  of  a  snaka  he  is  the  imitator  of 
Francia.  A  Macniavelli  in  policy, — as 
tlie  Duke  of  Alba  said  when  leaving 
Holland,  so  will  Rosas  say  in  this  present 
hour  of  his  tribulation,  ''all is  lost  from 
too  much  hnityP 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  necessity 
of  governing  the  Argentine  people,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  human  faniily,  in 
this  manner;  for  a  twelve  years'  know- 
ledge of  all  parties  among  this  people^ 
and  six  years  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  Rosas  and  with  all  their  prominent 
men.  have  taught  me  the  contrair.  Nor 
are  these  charges  against  Rosas  raise,  or 
capable  of  extenuation,  as  he  has  so 
constantly  said  and  published;  for  the 
eighteen  years  of  his  rule  have  brought 
the  decimated  Argentine  nation,  as  one 
of  themselves  expresses  it,  almost  to  the 
condition  of  brutes.  "They  eat,  sleeps 
keep  silence,  laugh  if  'they  can,  ana 
wait  tranquilly,  wat  in  twenty  years 
more  their  sons  may  walk  on  four  feet." 
And  it  is  certain  that  even  Rosas  him- 
self has  never  pretended  to  charge  simi- 
lar crimes  upon  his  enemies;  and  I 
assert,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  the 
documentary  evidence  in  my  possessioUi 
that  they  have  never  commitled  them. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Gen..  RosaSj  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  concludmg  part  of  my  paper. 
I  shall  there  show  the  importance  of  the 

S resent  movement  throiurhout  eastern 
outh  America,  and  shall  be  enabled  to 
prove  to  you  its  character  and  satisfy 
you  as  to  tlie  degpree  of  confidence  which 
may  be  placed  m  its  professions  and  its 
ultimate  results. 

Under  a  system  of  government  sach 
as  I  have  described,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  a  permanent  peace  could 
never  be  established.  The  Unitarian 
party,  like  the  caged  bird,  has  constantly 
exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  open  its 
wings ;  and  at  each  attempt  it  has  only 
lacerated  itself  afresh  against  the  iron 
bars  of  its  prison.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
its  sufferings,  it  brougnt  Gen.  Rosas,  in 
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1840,  and  again  in  1845,  to  the  brink  of 
destruction,  on  both  which  occasions  he 
owed  his  safety  to  £iij?land  and  France. 

The  reception  by  Kosas  of  the  Para- 
goavan  application  for  recomition  may 
well  be  imagined  The  application  has 
been  refused,  under  frivolous  and  false 
pretexts,  from  that  day  to  this;  and 
Paraguay  itself  has  been  blockaded  by 
paper  edicts,  against  which  it  had  no  re- 
source. For  so  long  as  Rosas,  by  means 
of  his  minions,  governed  the  provinces 
of  Corrientes  and  £ntre*Rio8,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Parang  he  controlled 
the  seven  hundred  miles  of  its  naviga- 
tion, in  the  most  absolute  manner;  and 
Paraguay,  deprived  of  all  resources  from 
without  and  mcapable  of  creating  them 
within,  has  been  obliged  to  keep  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb,  whilst  the  U.  S.  Government^ 
listening  to  the  false  representations  of 
Bosas,  has  never,  to  this  day,  answered 
fi&vorably  the  apdication  of  Paraguay 
for  recognition.  Thus  Rosas,  though  al- 
ways threatening  to  attack  Paraguay, 
has  never  dared  to  do  it;  but^  from  its 
geographical  position,  he  has  made  it 
pass  eleven  years  more  of  isolation  from 
the  world. 

Furthermore,  Rosas  has  been  the  con- 
stant obstacle  to  all  advancement  in  his 
own  country.  He  has  never  allowed  any 
steam-vessel  to  ascend  the  Parang  to 
Corrientes,  nor  has  be  ever  given  a  favor- 
able answer  to  the  numerous  propositions 
for  exclusive  rights  to  steam  navigation 
which  have  been  made  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent nations;  for  his  power,  founded 
upon  those  principles  of  barbarism 
which  we  have  described,  shuns  the 
light  of  civilization  and  commercial 
concourse,  and  can  only  be  upheld  by 
the  darkness  of  the  tenth  century. 

Therefore  the  navigation  of  these 
magnificent  avenues  which  intersect 
South  America  in  all  directions,  has 
been  confined  to  small  boats  and  scnoon- 
ers,  never  exceeding  two  hundred  tons, 
and  generally  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons 
burtiien;  the  Paraguayan  never  de- 
scending, and  the  Argentine  fiag  never 
ascending,  beyond  the  city  of  Corrientes. 
The  only  communication  which,  during 
my  last  two  years'  residence  in  Para- 
guay, we  were  permitted  to  have  with 
me  outer  world,  consisted  of  a  monthly 
mail,  carried  by  an  Indian  scout  over 
the  province  or  Corrientes,  from  San 
Borja,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay,  to 


Candelaria,  on  the  Parand..  It  is  evi- 
dent to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  a  state  of  things  like  this  cannot 
last  for  ever^  and  that  men's  minds  in 
those  countries  must  be  brought  gradu- 
ally to  understand  their  own  interesta. 
But  it  has  taken  them  a  long  time  to 
learn  that  they  must  rely  upon  Uxem- 
selves,  and  cast  aside  all  hopes  from 
English  intervention  or  French  genero> 
sity,  or  American  indifference.  Nine 
years  have  thus  been  lost;  and  hopes 
have  been  excited  and  deferred,  dormg 
this  time,  by  seven  difierent  ministers 
plenipotentiary  from  the  English  and 
French  governments,  who  have  dis- 
graced the  character  of  those  two  pow- 
erful  nations,  and  at  last  driven  men  to 
move  and  tnink  for  themselves.  Thus 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  insatiable  ambition 
have  a^in  and  again  shown  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  laws  which  limit  their 
destructive  power.  Gen.  Rosas,  after 
having  thoroughly  conquered  his  domes- 
tic enemies,  should  then  have  remained 
quiet  within  his  own  borders,  and  not 
have  interfered  with  the  domestic  afiairs 
of  his  neighbors.  Whereas,  he  has 
caused  or  upheld  civil  war  in  Bolivia^ 
Brazil,  and  the  Banda-Oriental ;  and, 
while  constantly  intriguing  in  Chili  also, 
has  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  consume 
Paraguay  by  a  gradual  atrophy. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fully  understood 
throughout  South  America  that  the 
French  President^  under  British  influ- 
ence, wished  to  abandon  the  city  of 
Monte-Video  to  the  power  of  Gen.  Oribe, 
the  lieutenant  of  Rosas,  the  Brazilian 
Cabinet  began  to  look  about  amongst 
her  neighbors,  to  unite  them  all  in  one 
leas^ue  against  the  aggressions  of  Rosas, 
and  to  secure,  for  all  concerned,  the  navi- 
gation of  tbe  rivers  on  firm  and  equal 
conditions.  The  first  treaty  was  made 
in  March  last^  with  Paraguay;  almost 
at  the  same  time  Monte- Video  and  the 
provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre-Rios 
all  entered  into  the  leamie,  and  they  are 
bound  to  furnish,  each  and  all,  their 

auota  of  troops,  and  not  to  lay  down 
leir  arms  until  the  question  of  tne  navi- 
rtion  of  the  rivers  is  settled  for  ever, 
is  a  movement  of  civilization,  a  natu- 
ral and  irresistible  impulse  of  the  human 
race  in  South  America,  against  a  retro- 
grade and  barbarous  enemy  of  his  kind. 
It  is  to  these  allied  states  that  we  look 
for  final  success.  The  object  could 
have  been  accomplished  at  any  time, 
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for  Rosas  has  never  been  strong  against 
foreign  attacks.  But  the  difficulty  has 
been  to  unite  interests,  which,  though 
common,  were  spread  over  such  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country,  which  was  as 
jret  almost  without  any  intercommunica- 
tion. This  combinaiion  against  Gen. 
Rosas  has  at  length  been  effected  with 
the  most  perfect  success,  and  has  thus 
jOeir  conquered  all  his  partizans  without 
firing  a  shot.  Its  character  is  clearly  on 
the  side  of  progress,  civilization,  and 
above  aU,  humanity;  for,  previous  to  this 
movement^  lenity  towards  competitors, 
and  mercy  towards  dreaded  onenders, 
were  undiscovered  virtues. 

At  the  present  moment^*  Rosas  is 
without  money,  allies,  or  troops;  and  a 
universal  defection  ol  all  in  whom  he 
has  placed  confidence  is  only  the  natural 
consequence  of  hb  cruel  system.  The 
allies  against  him,  backed  by  the  steam 
navy  of  Brazil,  are  now  invading  his  own 
terntoiy;  and  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Corrientes^  Entre-Rios,  and  the  Banda- 
Oriental,  for  the  first  time  since  their  ex- 
istence as  states,  understand  the  vital 
necessity  of  prompt  action.  The  war 
has  ceased— or,  rather,  never  existed — 
against  tJie  combined  forces  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward  of  the  Parang;  and 
those  who  are  about  to  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos-Aires  represent  nearly 
ten  millions  of  men;  whilst  the  whole 
Argentine  Republic,  supposing  that  all 
panics  were  faithful  to  Rosas,  cannot 
count  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

The  political  condition,  therefore,  of 
Parafiruay,  Brazil,  Corrientes,  Entre-Rios, 
and  Monte- Video,  is  one  worthy  of  our 
utmost  attention,  sympathy,  and  respect- 
ful re^rd.  They  have  published  their 
intentions  and  determinations,  which  are 
in  entire  accord  with  the  most  humane 
principles  ;  and  their  actions  have  been 
perfectly  consistent  with  their  profes- 
sions. They  have  invited  foreigners, 
with  their  capital  and  commerce,  pub- 
lished decrees  regulating  tariffs  and  cus- 
tom-houses^ and  offered  special  rewards 
and  exclusive  rights  for  (he  introduction 
of  steam,  and  all  useful  machines  and 
implements  of  every  kind,  the  produce 
of  the  industry  of  other  countries. 

Prk8B£ct  Condition  or  Paraquat. — 
In  reference  to  the  present  condition  of 
these  countries,  it  may  well  be  imagin- 
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ed  that  there  is  room  for  great  improre- 
ment.  Yet  if  we  speak  of  the  elements 
to  improve  upon,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  any  part  of  the  world  where 
they  exist  in  greater  or  more  spontane- 
ous profusion.  Bolivia,  Brazil^  and  Para^ 
guay,  are  the  agricultural  regions  which 
must  chiefly  nourish  the  richest  com- 
merce, while  the  regions  nearer  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  yield  ^1  the  productions  of 
an  enormous  extent  of  pastoral  countries. 
It  is  in  the  higher  lands^  up  the  rivers, 
where  European  emigration  must  find  a 
home,  and  a  field  for  congenial  pursuits 
which  would  not  interfere  with  those  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  The  knowledge 
which  prevails  among  them  about  agri- 
culture, is  meagre  in  the  extreme  ;  and 
although  in  Paraguay  they  are  princi- 
pally an  agricultural  people,  they  know 
very  little  of  the  science.  They  are  in 
the  greatest  want^  too,  of  all  our  agricul- 
tural implements ;  upon  each  one  of 
which,  the  introducer  would  receive  a 
patent  for  ten  years. 

Productions  of  the  Country.— 
Beginning  with  the  head  waters  of  the 
river  Paraguay^  we  find  the  productions 
upon  the  BrazHian  side  to  be,  gold  and 
precious  stones,  sugar,  molassesj  hides 
of  extraordinary  size,  hair,  tallow,  vrax, 
deer  and  tiger  skins,  with  rice,  corn,  and 
the  different  manufactures  of  the  mandi- 
oca  root ;  in  Bolivia,  gold  and  precioos 
stones,  silver,  coffee— considered  Dy  good 
judges  to  be  equal  to  Mocha — and  Peru- 
vian bark.  Though,  undoubtedly,  we 
could  draw  from  these  two  counties 
many  other  productions  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, yet  it  is  in  Paramiay  that  we  find 
the  greatest  wealth  of  all  these  valleys. 

Of  this  country  and  its  commercial  re- 
sources I  can  speak  with  the  greatest 
certainty,  fix)m  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. Almost  divided  by  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  its  surface  is  like  a  chess- 
board, checkered  here  and  there  with 
beautiful  pastures  and  magnificent  for- 
ests. Unlike  all  other  lands  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  it  seems  destined  es- 
pecially for  the  habitation  of  man.  Here, 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  our  own  land, 
the  first  settlers  found  the  whole  country 
covered  with  woods  ;  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  other  extreme  exists,  in  the  vast 
extent  of  prairie  destitute  of  timber.  On 
the  north  of  Brazil,  in  a  similar  manner 
are  unbroken  forests;  in  its  southern 
mrts,  and  throughout  tne  Banda-Oriental, 
Entre-Rios,  Corri^ntes^  and  the  Argen- 
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tine  Bepabliey  we  find  oontmnofcu  pam- 
pas, like  OUT  prairies^  in  many  instances, 
wiio0iit  beanng  the  neoessaiy  inel  even 
for  hoiiselioid  poinoses.  Not  so  in  Para^ 
ffoay,  where,  added  to  a  sufficiency  for 
ooilding  fleets  of  a  thoosand  steamers, 
its  foreSs  teem  with  eyery  description  of 
ornamental  and  useful  woods. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  of  Paraguay 
preseqts  the  richest  at&actionS)  not  mere- 
rf  to  the  professional  botanist^  but  to  that 
important  class  which  is  deyoted  to 
mercantile  ^enterprise.  The  medicinal 
herbs  whieh  abound  in  the  greatest  T»t>- 
fosioa'  are  rhubarb^  sarsapvilla.  jaiap, 
bfyoaia  indica,  sassafras,  holywooa, 
dragons'  blood,  balsam  of  copaiba^  nux 
Tomica,  Hquoriee^  and  ginger.  Of  dye- 
stnfb,  too|j  there  is  an  immense  variety. 
The  cochmeal,  which  is  indeed  an  insect^ 
but  requiring  for  its  food  a  species  of  the 
eactos  plant :  two  distinct  kinds  of  indi- 
go; vegetable  vermilion ;  saffron;  gold- 
en rod ;  with  other  plant^  producing  all 
the  tints  of  dark  reo,  black,  and  ereen. 
Many  of  the  forest  trees  yield  valuable 
gums,  not  yet  ^miliar  to  commerce  or 
medicine:  and  they  comprise  some  of 
the  most  delicious  perfumes  and  incense 
that  can  be  imagined.  Others  again  are 
like  amber,  hard,  brittle^  and  insoluble  in 
water.  Some  cedars  yield  a  gum  eaual 
to  ^m  Arabic  ,*  others  a  natural  glue, 
which,  when  once  driea,  is  unafiected  by 
wet  of  dampness.  The  seringa,  or  rub- 
ber tree,  the  product  of  which  is  now  al- 
most a  mon(»oly  in  Para,  and  also  the 
paJo  santo,  wnich  produces  the  gum  gui- 
acum,  crowd  the  forests,  ready  to  give  up 
their  riches  to  the  first  comer ;  and  the 
sweet-flavored  vanilla  modesUy  flourish- 
es^ as  if  invitinff  the  hand  of  man. 

Upon  the  hiUs,  the  celebrated  yerba 
matt^  which  is  the  exclusive  beverase 
of  one-half  of  South  America,  has  omy 
to  be  gathered.  Its  preparation  is  in  an 
exceedingly  erode  state,  and  could  be 
beneficiaJly  improved  by  emplojdng 
some  of  our  com-mills ;  and  probably  its 
use  oould  be  introduced  into  this  conn- 
try  with  advantage. 

Upon  the  fertile  alluvial  banks  of  so 
many  large  streams,  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
tobacco,  of  a  superior  Quality,  rice,  man- 
dioca,  Indian  com,  ana  a  thousand  other 
productions,  vegetate  with  profusion; 
whilst  seven  varieties  of  the  bamboo 
line  the  river  banks  and  dot  the  frequent 
lakes,  with  islets  of  touching  beauty.  On 
tbspudns,  quantities  of  hides,  hair,  homs^ 
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bones,  tallow^  &c..  are  loat  for  wttUt  vef 
transportatiou .  If  we  go  ta  .tJie  ^^'"•^V 
we  find  two  or  three  klvnh  of  hem^  iVAU 
quantities  of  wax^  the  N^tjs.  $api>ntcaf  or 
soap-nut^  the  cocoa^  and  V8gettiul«»  oBs  i& 
abundance,  with  two  kinds  of  w4Ld  ctiU 
ton,  admirably  adapts  for  the  niauJufa«>< 
ture  of  paper.  But  it  is  with  U\b  l^nesl 
trees  oi  rara^ay  that  I  lure  mosi  ta 
dwell.  Giants  I  tht^re  thay  ^f%  v^i  aoui 
noble  in  their  a>^cL,  and  abla,  as  it  woraf 
to  utter  for  thomselvesi  the  su blhiiu  Inusig 
of  the  wilderness.  Sixty  varieties^  al- 
ready known,  fumisjli  timber  of  all  kindj^ 
and  colors  and  degrees  of  durability,  etav 
ticity,  and  buoyancy.  I  have  eb&ji  tim- 
bers  of  the  Lapaeho  that  hav«  supmuted 
the  roofe  of  houitai^  iu  Buenoi  Ai^u^St^ 
more  than  t^u  hundred  years.  Tliey  are 
now  as  sound  ixs  evm^  and^  to  aU  ftpfiear* 
ance,  capable  of  performing  the  «»me 
service  to  the  end  of  Uie  world;.  A  doof^ 
sill  of  the  same  wood^  halfHibibedJod  ill 
the  ground,  aiid  marked  '^1 632/^  btlon^td 
to  the  front  door  of  the  house  which  fin- 
habited  in  the  city  of  Asunf iim/  Upon 
the  closest  in5,pection,  U  was  iu  ji;  staUs  of 
perfect  presei v ation .  Be v e ral  otiiei^ W DOcb 
of  this  same  variety  are  so  heavy  m  M 
sink  in  watei\  and  all,  while  dlmcoili  Ut 
bum  in  house >s,  form;  under  the  fprce  of 
a  strong  draiti^iil,  a  fire  almost  eqyal  to 
stone-coal  in  iuteiLBity,  Anolhur  iru^, 
the  Seibo,  when  green,  is  spoti^  ftnd  soft 
as  cork,  and  can  be  cut  fike  aii  ap|>i^; 
but  when  dry.  it  it^  so  hard  aa  almost  to 
defy  the  actioji  of  steel.  Again,  we  have 
the  Palo  de  it  cora,  or  snake-tJC^c,  whose 
leaves  are  an  infallible  cut^^  for  the  poi- 
sonous bites  of  serpents.  The  Fah  4$ 
lechey  or  milk- tree,  may  be  called  a  vege- 
table cow ;  and  the  Palii  de  horrtiihoj  or 
drunken-tree^  a  v  ege  fabl  e  d  istil  le  ry .  The 
i^ica  resin  is  found  at  the  roots  of  tre<?s 
under  ground,  and  is  a  natur^  ^it-oh^ 
ready  prepared  to  pay  the  seams  of  vea^ 
sels. 

But  I  hare  probably  said  enough  on 
this  part  of  my  s^ubjeet.  My  object  has 
been  to  exhibit  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
great  wealth  <if  Paraguay  j  a  country  to 
which  the  iimphetic  eye  of  the  groat 
founder  of  die  Jesuits  was  turned,  only 
nine  years  afti^r  the  issue  of  the  l^apal 
bull  which  established  the  order,  and 
where  his  followers  enjoyed,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  ei^dity-sLv  years^  the  greatest 
power  and  wc^alth  which  it  has  ever  been 
their  portion  to  possess  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  To  this  end  I  have 
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mentioiied  loc^  gams,  woods,  and  veoe- 
tables  enoagL  We  have  found  the  for- 
ests spontaneously  producing  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
mankind,  from  the  beautiful  cotton-tree 
that  affords  him  clothing,  to  the  colors 
which  suit  his  fancy  as  a  dye;  and  from 
the  woods  that  fiimish  his  ship  and  housa 
or  ornament  his  esoriioirey  to  tne  herb  that 
cores  his  sicknes^  or  the  incense  that  de- 
lights his  olfactories.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  climate  is  iavorable  to 
all  the  usefhl  grains  and  table  vcffetables, 
with  delicious  fruits  to  support  the  frame 
and  gratify  the  palato. 

Population  akd  Chabacteb  of  Par- 
aquat.—Of  the  AntJiropologv  of  Para- 
Siay  I  have  said  nothing.  Blumenbach 
mself  would  be  nuzzl^  to  tell  the  ori- 
ginal of  some  of  the  mongrel  breeds  to 
be  found  there.  But  the  upper  classes 
have  ever  been  more  regardful  of  tlieir 
blood  thim  in  any  part  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese America.  They  are  brave^  stout^ 
and  healthy,  hospitable  and  smiple- 
heartod  in  uie  ordmary  relations  of  life| 
and  exceedingly  intelligent  and  keen  in 
bu^ess  affairs.  Perfect  confidence  in 
the  government  and  subordination  to  the 
laws,  are  two  of  their  cardinal  virtues; 
and  security  for  life  and  property  is  ihe 
blessed  conseauence.  Tyranny  enough 
they  have  already  suffered  to  have 
learned  to  escape  its  toils  in  future;  and 
their  chief  desire  is  to  learn  those  arts 
which  may  conduce  to  their  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  elevate  their  country  to 
its  proper  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  In  return  for  that  knowledge 
their  commerce  will  bring  to  us  much 
that  we  have  never  seen,  and  will 
cheapen^  for  our  manufacturer  what  we 
already  import  from  other  parts  of  South 
America;  while  to  the  naturalist  and 
the  historian  the  most  extensive  fields  of 
mideveloped  richness  and  inexpressiole 
beauty,  will  open  at  command. 

As  lor  the  character  of  Carlos  Anto- 
nio Lopez,  the  President  of  Paraguay,  I 
must  not  quit  his  country  without  pass- 
ing a  just  eulogium  upon  his  talents  and 
pc^otism.  For  a  man  who  has  never 
passed  the  frontier  of  his  country,  he  is 
really  remarkable.  He  has  been  stained 
by  no  arbitrary  bloodshed ;  and  even  un- 
der the  circumstances  which  I  described, 
of  isolation  from  all  the  world,  he  has  re- 
finrmed  and  advanced  his  country  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  Its  whole  constitution, 
atvil,  political,  and  religious,  is  the  work 


of  his  hands;  and  his  decrees  for  the  fiif- 
theranoe  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
show  a  spirit  of  enlig[htonment  rarely  ex- 
hibited under  similar  circumstances. 
However  much  remains  to  be  done,  ha 
knows  that  it  must  be  done  slowly ;  that 
too  rapid  an  improvement  must  stand 
upon  an  insecure  basis,  which  may 
crumble  away  and  leave  bnt  its  rains 
behind. 

Pursuing  our  route  'from  Paraguay 
down  the  river  Parani,  we  pass  the  pro- 
vinces of  C(MTientes  and  Entie-RiM,  pas- 
toral regions,  whose  devel<^pment  lias 
been  retorded,  or  rather  stopped,  6y  the 
Dictator  of  Buenos-Aires.  In  subjecting 
them  to  such  custom-house  regulations 
as  he  wished;  in  forcing  them  to  carry 
their  produce  to  Buenos-Aires,  and  there 
to  receive  his  worthless  paper  money  in 
return,  he  has  driven  them  to  understand 
the  exclusiveness  of  a  system  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Federal^'  he  has  made 
more  despotically  centralized  than  his 
worst  opponent  of  the  Unitarian  party 
ever  desired. 

Opening  for  Tradx. — Under  a  free 
navigation  for  these  delightful  regionn^ 
their  exports  must  double  within  six 
monthly  and  a  new  impulse  be  given  to 
all  their  afiairs. 

The  commercial  tendencies  of  all  this 
section  of  country  lean  toward  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are,  for  our  numbers^  beyond 
all  comparison  the  greatest  consuming 
people  of  the  earth.  Whilst  commerce 
witn  us  adds  to  their  wealth  and  com&irt^ 
that  of  England^  our  only  rival,  drains 
from  them  their  very  life-blood.  We 
sell  on  barter  or  exchange,  and  many 
times  have  to  pay  the  dinerence  in  spe- 
cie, whilst  the  English  seU  their  miann- 
factures  for  good  paper  on  time,  and 
when  the  hs^  money  is  paid,  it  is  not 
long  in  leaving  the  country  ana  becom- 
ing embalmed  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  Engrland. 

Again,  we  are  undoubtedly  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  and  the  means 
of  development  of  new  countries^  than 
the  older  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  also 
certain,  we  presume,  that  our  manufac- 
tures, machinery,  and  agriculteral  im- 
plements are  better  adapted  for  the 
wants  of  nascent  communities,  where 
labor  is  excessively  dear,  than  can  be 
the  case  in  the  old  world,  where  the 
overcrowded  masses  are  struggling  iot 
employment)  and  &r  the  right  to  exist 
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Furthermore,  these  regions  produce 
nontaneously  many  yaluable  articles 
m  commerce,  for  which  we  are  now  al- 
most exclosively  dependent  npon  the 
British  East-Inman  possessions,  paying 
for  them  such  a  price  as  the  English 
choose  to  demand.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  British  Government  has  regula- 
ted its  poKcy  so  as  to.  support  the  barba- 
rous system  of  Rosas :  whilst,  at  the 
same  tmie,  she  has  enaeavored  to  make 
such  treaties  as  would  secure  her  the 
precedence^  should  he  ever  fell  from 
^ower. 

^  Again,  all  those  productions  of  these 
wleys  which  European  commerce  re- 
quires, could  be  fornished  to  Europe  by 
way  of  the  United  States,  in  less  time, 
ana  consequently  at  less  expense,  than 
they  can  be  by  going  direc^  no  matter 
whether  we  use  steam  or  sailmg  vessels. 
But  so  lon^  as  England  uses  steam,  and 
we  ^ise  omy  sails,  then  we  can  commu- 
nicate in  less  time  (that  is  to  say,  once 
a  month  with  Monte-Video  and  Buenos- 
Aires),  by  way  of  England,  than  direct 
from  this  cihr. 

A  stutiy  of  the  wind  and  current  charts 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Maury, 
of  the  Natioiml  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  the  statistics  of  voyages 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  New-York, 
and  any  point  of  Europe,  will  amply 
prove  this  assertion. 

Tlien,  a^n,  all  the  productions  of 
Bolivia  which  reach  any  Atlantic  mar- 
ket, are  obliged  to  be  carried  across  the 
Andes  on  mules,  and  exported  at  Cobija, 
the  only  port  which  she  possesses;  and, 
doubling  Cane  Horn,  at  length  they 
reach  us,  loaded  with  such  expenses  as 
afanost-  completely  kills  any  attempt  of 
Uiat  fertile  count^  to  produce  an3rthing 
which  may  compete  with  similar  pro- 
ductions in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Ul>on  political  grounds,  also,  I  hope  to 
convince  you  that  the  commercial  tend- 
encies of  South  America  set  strongly 
in  our  favor,  though  our  government  has 
much  to  do  to  make  up  for  the  feults  of 
thepast 

Tne  world  contains  only  three  great 
commercial  nations,  one  of  which  is  rap- 
idly being  swallowed  up  by  the  other 
two.  Two  of  these  nations.  England  and 
France,  have  constantly  interfered  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  though  from  diffe- 
rent motives^  they  have  boQi  contributed 
in  producing  one  monotonous  result: 
that  of  continuing  a  state  of  anarohy  aad 


confusion,  and  creating  a  natural  hatred 
and  distrust  of  other  governments.  Yet^ 
whilst  the  conduct  of  the  British  has 
produced  a  strong  feeling  against  indi- 
viduals of  that  nation,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  has  produced  a  strong  sympathy 
for  them,  assisted  by  similarity  in  reli- 
&;ion,  lan^age,  and  philosophy.  The^ 
his^h-handed  capture  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  by  the  British,  and  the  English 
settlements  in  the  Stiaits  of  Magellan: 
the  singular  manner  in  which  Englana 
withdrew  frt)m  the  combined  interven- 
tion against  Rosas,  as  if  striving  to  throw 
upon  France  the  odium  of  its  failure; 
the  servility  of  her  representatives  in 
Buenos-Aires  and  Monte-Video,  together 
with  her  loans  of  money  to  starving  go> 
vemments  at  an  exorbitant  interest^ — 
all  these  things  have  ruined  her  hopes  of 
commercial  success,  save  when  backed 
by  the  cannon  of  her  fleets. 

In  the  mean  time,  men's  minds  are 
convinced  of  the  ^eat  mistake  which 
was  made  in  listening  to  the  enticing 
words  of  Mr.  Canning;  and  they  are 
anxiously  desiring  to  strengthen  those 
bonds  of  commercial  communication 
with  us,  long  ago  formed  by  Messrs.  Clay, 
Monroe,  and  Adams,  and  afterwards  so 
unfortunately  neglected  by  their  success- 
or, General  Jackson.  They  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  fajfiif  that  with  us  they  have  no 
pouticai  intrigues  to  fear,  and  that  our 
commercial  competition  is  most  for  their 
advantage;  and  that  though  we  have 
pursued  a  timid,  irresolute,  and  time- 
serving policy  with  General  Rosas,  we 
have  never  injured,  save  by  sins  of  omis- 
sion, any  party  or  any  man. 

In  fa^i,  our  only  sources  of  comi^aint 
have  been  against  General  Rosas;  and 
our  complaints  have  been  legitimate  and 
just^  although  circumstances  have  held 
them  in  abejrance ;  whilst  European  at- 
tacks against  him,  always  misrepre- 
sented in  this  oountry  by  his  mendacious 
press,  have  producea  among  us  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  position  of  the  man. 
He  has  renised  to  pay  or  arrange  the 
American  claims,  which  have  been 
pending  against  Buenos-Aires  ever  since 
1828.  He  has  placed  such  a  duty  upon 
American  flour  as  amounts  to  a  prohibi- 
tion; he  has  forbidden  our  vessels  to 
carry  passengers  from  Buenos-Aires ;  and 
he  has  constantly  refused  to  make  trea- 
ties with  us,  under  i>retenoe  Uiat  he  did 
not  possess  the  requisite  power  of  ratifl- 
cation. 
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Yet  in  tiie  fiioa  of  aUthiBjie  hEamade 
and  signed  treafcieB  with  England  and 
Prancej  he  has  given  to  the  Bntish 
packets  an  exolnsiTe  right  of  caifTiug 
^ssengers  from  Buenos-Aires :  and  he 
Gspennitted  those  vessels  to  delay  the 
delivery  of  their  mails,  except  to  m- 
terested  parties,  even  for  as  long  as  three 
days  after  their  arrival.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  cajoled  the  American 
govemmeaat^  by  throwing  himself  upon 
Sieir  generosity;  he  has  piocured  the 
trial  of  Captain  Voorhies,  of  the  Umted 
States  fri^te  Chngresa^  and  had  Mm 
suspended  for  an  act  which  was  a  noble 
Tindication  of  our  national  honor  against 
his  arrogant  extorticms;  and  he  has  ma- 
naged to  prevent  all  attention  being  paid, 
by  the  American  government  or  pec^e, 
to  the  cause  of  Paraguay.  This  Ameri- 
can sympathy  has  oeen  the  only  one 
which  has  sustained  him  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,— he,  whose  jwwer, 
built  upon  ccmstant  war  and  agitation  as 
an  occupation  for  his  Gaucho  sf^era^ 
has  never  known  a  moment's  peace, — he 
is  the  one  to  whom  we  can  trace,  infedii- 
biy,  all  the  difficulties  of  the  last  twenty 
years  on  the  Bio  de  la  Plata. 

However,  I  trust  that  the  time  has 
come  when  these  subjects  will  be  better 
undersUxxi  among  us.  They  certainly 
will  be,  when  our  interests  are  more 
widely  extended  in  those  parts  of  the 
world.  Then  shall  we  feel  that  Paraguay 
—the  richest  of  those  countries  in  all 
that  conduces  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
iiefs  of  mankind— is  really  the  most 
powerful  element  in  the  anairs  of  the 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  from  this  time  forward: 
and  that,  being  the  dement  (f  order,  and 
peaccy  andprogretB  hersdf jshe  will  neces- 
sarily influence  her  neignbors  for  good, 
in  no  small  decree. 

There  are  still  other  eonsid^rstions  of 
the  greatest  weight  connected  with  this 
fobject^  which  I  must  be  excused  for 
tonchinff  upon  with  freedom.  I  am 
aware  uiat^  throughout  our  community, 
great  reluctance  is  felt  to  place  j^roperty 
of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaxush  race 
iqpon  this  continent;  and  precedents  are 
not  wanting  to  prove  that  reclamations^ 
pending  before  our  government  on  this 
score,  have  dragged  their  weary  length 
akmfl^  oftentimes  leaving  the  claimants 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  emptj  de- 
ceptions of  hope.  Pope  Paul  IV.  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  Spanish  race 
was  ^  the  dregs  of  the  earth,— «n  infri- 


mous  tnilangt  of  the  Jew  aadthe  Ajmb." 


{LavaUie  MiO,  di»  Frcmftm,  voL  ii-  p. 
340.)    Yet  it  must  be  recollected  Uiai 
pope^  have  not  always  spoken  the  truth; 
and,  besides,  what  might  have  been 
true  then,  is  not  necessarily  true  now. 
Nations  ciiange  throu^  time  and  cir- 
cumstances:   and  there   are    daeidad 
signs  that  the  state  of  the  Spanish  ne» 
on  the  shores  of  the  Plata  is  changing  at 
the  present  moment*.    I  confess  mreelf 
a  beuever  in  the  philosophical  trutks  of 
history,  which  convince  us  that  the  uni- 
versal laws  of  decay  and  reproduction, 
belong  alike  to  individuals  and  to  na- 
tioniy  as  well  as  to  the  whole  animaie 
and  inanimate  creation  besides,    fiut^  as 
yet,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  decadenoy 
wmch  belong  to  the  ohoL  world,  hare  no 
home  among:  us  of  the  new.    The  Teiy 
necessities  m  mankind  must  fill  up  our 
boundless  wastes  sooner  or  later.     As 
also  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  so  m  ynoee 
of  nations,  crises  occur  over  which  Baan 
himself  has  no  ^oontjoL    Now,  £un^ 
labors  under  the  weight  of  the  most  ter- 
rible that  has  ever  frdlen  to  her  lot  since 
the  creation  of  the  wodd.  Her  opj^eased 
millions  will  not  all  stand  in  hopeless 
angniRhj  whUst  the  New  World  opens  to 
their  longing  gaze  its  countless  acres  §ot 
their  occupsSion,  and  whilst  its  cheeifol 
soil  brings  forth  spontaneously  all   the 
wealth-bearing    productions    <^    CTeiy 
clime. 

The  movemoit  of  French,  Italian^  and 
German  emigration  towards  the  regioa  of 
the  La  Plata,  already  considerabie,  must 
augment^  for  many  reasons,  in  a  £ar 
greater  ratio  than  we  have  ever  known 
it  with  us.  The  sym^tathetio  feelings  of 
luQection  and  protection  will  take  out 
there  thousands  whose  parents,  relatioDSh 
or  fnends,  have  alr^y  emigrated; 
whilst  Uie  price  of  land  is  much  less  than 
in  this  country,  and  the  mnpathies  of 
raoe^  religion,  customs  andlanguage,  ica 
two  of  the  three  above-mentioned  nations, 
naturally  lead  them  thither.  Thisemigxa- 
tion,  composed  of  the  best  elementi^  foi 
our  purposes^  which  European  society 
contains,  must  only  increase  by  eadt  do- 
mestic convulsion  or  despotic  encroachr 
ment ;  and  I  know,  frmn  facts  thai  came 
to  my  knowledge  in  Pans,  that  large  ar- 
rangements are  already  entered  into  for 
emigration  during  the  coming  season. 

These  emigrants  will  not,  as  naanj 
persons  too  hc^ily  imagine,  beoone  ele- 
ments of  disoider  in  thflir  new  *~ 
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te  tfuM  partim  of  the  New  Worid 
fiimiik  no  iaoootiTes  to  aiwroliy.  wb^ 
ikej  ofier  every  rewasd  iar  hooett  labor. 
Hot  18  it  traetkftt  became  tbejr  are  often 
eleoienie  of  anarahy  at  home^  under  the 
Bpeemre  of  want  and  idleness,  their  eon- 
ODot  wiU  be  the  sane  where  no  snch 
prassuie  exists  On  the  contmry.  I  am 
satisfied  tfamt^  as  they  have  alreaay  pre- 
served, so  they  will  contribute  to  increase, 
the  atemeiiC  of  civilization  in  South 
America;  and  I  am  ecpiaUy  ocQYinoed 
that  they  mnat  absorb,  m  a  few  genera- 
tuns,  the  two  cnr  three  millions  of  natives, 
who^  proud  and  disdainfiil,  with  few  ez- 
ooptions,  refuse  to  leam  mm  others,  and 
have  no  idee  of  advancing  themselves. 
Urns,  under  proper  mana^iement^  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  new  nation  truly  repubb- 
eao,  iMng  up  on  the  shores  of  the  La 
Plata,  wi&in  a  few  years,  founded  upon 
the  Jibm  of  Hberty  in  the  Old  World, 
tad  without  contaming  in  ite  elements 
tiie  eoly  plague-spot  to  be  found  upon 
ear  own  incompefal^  body  politic. 

That  the  peqple  and  government  of  the 
Unitdd  Stales  may  m  pn^rly  repre- 
sented in  the  future  of  these  mayiificent 
ooDBtries,  now  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
touty  of  so  doing,  they  should  nuyve  the 
Jlrti  and  /bremoH  in  the  matter.  The 
order  of  Providence  seems  to  have  con- 
stitmed  us  the  jurobector  and  teacher  of 
the  other  paits  01  our  hemisphere;  and  it 
is  a  duty  which  we  have  hitherto  but 
poorly  perfermed.  Again,  it  is  the  evi- 
dent policy  of  our  government  to  protect 
all  noaU  states  frcmi  the  encroachments 
of  th^  more  powerful  neighbors,  as  fat 
0$  ikey  can  do  9o  bif  diplwiuUic  adum/ 
and  the  more  especially,  when  they  de- 
sire it  thameelves,  as  in  the  case  of  rara- 
ffuay  and  Monte- Video.  In  reference  to 
Siis  latter  state,  I  have  said  nothing. 
But  to  make  more  evident  still  the  f^reat 
sapineness  of  some  of  our  past  administra- 
tions, I  will  state  that  M<mte-Video  has 
always  been  the  last  refuge  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  only  constant  uj^lder  of 
constitutional  government  on  the  shores 
of  thft  La  Plata.  Yet^  although  such  has 
been  her  character,  as  I  am  amply  able 
to  prove,  she  has  never  met  with  any  no- 
tice m  fevor  from  us;  but  the  contrary. 
I  have  now  among  my  papers  some  re- 
cords, procured  £om  tne  files  of  ihe 
Oriental  Legation  at  Paris  during  my 
late  visit  there,  and  which  cannot  he 
nntme.  They  are  a  correspondence, 
nader  date  of  December  14,  1341,  be- 


tween Senor  Sllauri,  the  Oriental  miaift^ 
ter,  and  General  CasL  ow  minister  at 
Paris,  in  which  the  former,  in  accord- 
ance with  special  instructions  and 
powers  which  ne  had  received  for  that 
purpose,  offers  to  mi^  a  treaty  of  friend- 
shia  commerce,  and  navif;ation  with 
the  United  States.  Thia^  be  it  remariLcd, 
was  in  a  time  of  profound  ^eaoe  for  the 
Banda^Oriental,  and  whilst  Grcneral 
Rosas  was  engaged  in  subduing  the 
upper  Argentine  provinces.  General 
C^  states  his  wanl  of  instmctions,  and 
applies  to  his  government  His  govern- 
ment— that  is,  the  govemmcDt  of  the 
United  Stateo  answers  him,  and  he  re- 
plies to  the  Oriental  minister,  under  date 
of  March  5th,  1842  :  "I  have  been  in- 
structed to  inform  you  that^  although  the 
United  States  are  desirous  to  extend  and 
improve  commercial  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  govemmente  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere^  and  to  place  them  undtt 
the  high  sanction  of  conventional  stipu- 
lations :  yet  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, and  particularly  while  war  continues 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
your  Grovemmen^  and  while  that  region 
18  in  an  unsettled  and  unquiet  state,  the 
moment  does  not  seem  mvorabk  to  the 
devek^ment  of  its  resonroes^  nor  to  the 
fermation  of  new  diplomatic  relations 
with  other  countries.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  therefore,  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  defer,  to  a  more  fevorable 
oppodunity,  the  mrther  expression  of  his 
amicable  disposition  towarids  the  Orien- 
tal Republic,  and  the  negotiations  for 
the  regulation  of  its  interoourse  with  the 
United  States.'' 

In  a  letter  to  me,  of  October  80,  1851, 
Sefior  Eilauri  says,  ''I  ought  to  make 
you  notice,  a  very  especial  circumstance 
it  is,  that  tne  only  nation  with  which  my 
ffovemment  has  taken  the  initiative  to 
mvite  them  to  celebrate  treaties  of  friend- 
nbipj  commerce,  and  navigation,  has 
been  that  of  the  United  States;  with  all 
other%  we  ourselves  have  been  the  in- 
vited parties,  even  by  England.'' 

Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the 
Banda-Oriental  sought  our  connection  in 
1842;  Paraguay,  in  1843«-^ot^  qf  tDhiek 
states  have  been  treated  with  comjkte  tfi- 
differenu.  For  this  we  owe  them  at 
least  some  reparationj  and  to  call  the 
attention  and  speculation  of  aU  persons 
to  beautiful  and  fertile  South  America, 
it  is  only  necessary  fer  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  give  to  these 
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eomitnes  that  impulse  which  is  the  in- 
dispensable element  of  civilization  and 
of  Christianity.  With  snch  friendly  aid 
as  it  can  supply,  a  sudden  metamorpho- 
sis will  transform  the  fietce  of  these  coun- 
ties. The  power  ofsteam  will  reproduce 
upon  their  waters  the  wonderful  results 
which  have  marked  its  introduction 
among  ourselves,  and  which  to  our  be- 
nighted brethren  of  South  America  ap- 
pear but  the  phantasy  of  a  dream.  If 
we  lead  th^MU  to  adopt  those  modes  of 
oommeroe  for  which  they  have  snch  un- 
furpassed  yet  unexplored  advantafes,  we 
shall  open  to  them  a  new  era  of  gran- 
deur and  haj^Moess,  of  which  they  can- 
not form  as  yet  any  adequate  conception. 

In  four  days  a  steamboat  could  run  up 
from  Mome- Video  to  Asun9ion.  and  in 
eight  days  to  the  interior  of  Bolivia  and 
Brazil.  A  shorter  time  will  carry  the 
return  voyager  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  after  having  touched,  in  both 
trips,  at  the  many  ciUes  and  villages 
upon  the  banks,  leaving  in  them  the 
K>irit  of  life  and  wealt^  and  through 
t&ese  the  benefits  of  education  and  re- 
finement. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  things 
tend,  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new, 
to  the  xealizati(ni  of  these  most  magnifi- 
cent projects;  in  a  word,  to  the  opening 
of  an  entire  new  world  to  our  enterprise. 
Why  let  the  opportunity  slip  from  our 
ffrasp^  to  be  ceitainly  seizeu  upon,  in  a 
lew  months,  by  our  only  rivals,  the 
Endish  ? 

Ine  best  commercial  statistics  fully 
prove  what  I  advance.  For,  in  1842, 
when  not  half  a  dozen  individuals  in 
each  ix>rt  of  the  United  States  had  a 
dollar  invested  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  American  tonnage  which  had  ar- 
rived in  the  port  of  Monte- Video  for 
the  seven  previous  years,  amounted  to 
113,696  tons^  and  fell  short  of  the  British 
by  only  57,586  tons.  For  the  year  1842 
*— a  year  of  peace — the  total  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Monte- Video,  with 
only  a  small  oack  country,  and  without 
any  aid  from  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Corrientes,  or  Entre-Kios,  amounted  to 
$22,558,762;  of  which  the  Americans 
had  the  third  share.  Thus,  if  under  cir- 
cumstances of  governmental  abandon- 
ment and  general  want  of  confidence 
we  did  thus  much,  what  ought  we  to  do 
now? 

I  do  not  surpass  probability  when  I  say, 
that  the  appearance  of  an  American  river 


steamboat  in  those  waters  would  in 
our  ezportatians  to  these  regions  a  nul- 
lion  of  dollars  the  first  year,  and  that 
this  amount  would  double  every  six 
months  thereafter,  for  a  oonsidaimble 
period  of  time,  ^mis  boat  would  pic- 
cure  the  exclusive  right  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  waters^  from  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
and  Paraguay;  and  the  company,  dar- 
ing the  existence  of  their  monopolyi 
could  control,  in  every  respect,  all  im- 
ports and  exports. 

I  have  said  that  the  attention  of  the 
English  merchants  is  largely  drawn  to 
this  important  question.  As  far  back  as 
1845,  the  South  American  merchants  of 
that  country  ^  petitioned  the  Queen  to 
force  open  the  navigati<m  of  the  Paran4 
(in  the  same  manner  as  their  ooimtrv- 
men  procured  a  trade  with  China); 
*'  because,"  said  thev,  ''  in  a  few  years 
its  trade  will  be  only  second  to  that  of 
janx  Majestv's  East-Indian  poesessioaa." 

They  said  well ;  for  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  of  Brazil,  Para- 
guay and  Bolivia,  and  the  other  territo- 
ries watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  La 
Plata,  offer  to  a  le^timate  commercial 
ambition  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand 
miles  square  of  virgin  lands,  very  much 
more  profitably  situated  for  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  globe  than  the 
Chinese  empire,  owing  to  their  supeiior 
geoffraphicaJ,  as  well  as  social  positaoo. 
m  Chma  we  are  obliged  to  rtrugg^ 
against  a  traditional  policy  which  re- 
pels the  foreigner,  and  agaiust  a  high 
industrial  development  which  lejects 
almost  all  our  manufactured  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  iuck  as  come  from  ihe  fio- 
iiotud  mimi;  besides  which,  the  Chinase 
are  generally  short-lived,  and  infanti- 
cide IS  common  among  them.  In  South 
America,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a 
fresh  population,  ignorant  of  the  words 
econom^jmurcUy,  because  they  know  not 
vhmU  These  people,  the  reverse  of  the 
Chinese,  expect  the  wants  as  well  as 
they  demand  the  benefits  which  civiliza- 
tion brings  in  its  train.  Therefore  we 
ought  not  cannot  remain  deaf  to  the 
which  they  make  us.     Shame 


doould  hinder  us  from  permitting  ih» 
English  to  be  considered,  on  any  part 
of  our  own  continent,  as  the  h«sa  of 
civilization  and  all  progress  rather  dian 
ourselves. 

In  vain  has  a  third  of  a  century  passed 
since  we  conferred  upon  these  people  the 
blessings  of  national  independeoce.    In 
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▼win  haye  opponag  interests  labored  for 
a  long  time  to  e£oe  the  remembranoe 
ef  this  our  noble  aet  In  vain  hare  onr 
own  errors  come  in  aid  of  those  interests 
whieh  are  opposed  to  us.  The  name  of 
Heniy  Ciay^  as  the  champion  of  South 
American  mdependence,  still  sunriyes* 
mxDOQg  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
giye  to  this  remembrance  a  proper  ten- 
aeocy,  and  it  will  reyiyify  and  spread 
abroad;  it  will  infuse  itself  into  the 
ideas  and  the  manners,  into  the  material 
and  moral  wants  of  those  people  who 
knre  us,  that  we  may  become  the  law  of 
their  int^^sts;  for  this  is  what  their 
qrmpatfaies  demand. 

Craitrast  opportunities  and  feelings 
Kke  these,  with  the  proportionate  dislike 
of  the  snares  of  monarchial  influences, 
from  which  they  haye  suffered  so  much. 
Consider,  in  addition,  the  hopeless  debt 
and  consequent  oppression,  in  one  form 
or  another,  under  the  apprehension  of 
which  all  the  nations  of  South  America, 
except  Paraguay  and  ChilL  so  heayily 
labor ;  and  our  view  into  toe  future,  of 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  can  do,  oe- 
eomes  clear  and  distinct.  The  time  for 
talking  is  oyer.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
distanced,  anticipated,  superseded,  we 
must  act,  and  act  without  delay. 

If  we  follow  on  in  the  path  thus  open 
before  us,  enugration  and  steam  will 
speedily  call  into  action  those  sympa- 
thies oi  which  I  just  now  spoke.  Incom- 
parable instruments  of  peaceful  reyolu- 
lion,  they  promise  to  these  magnificent 
countries  the  most  abundant  develop- 
ment for  the  hap|>iness  of  the  human 
race.  Under  their  yi^rous  impulse 
solitudes  will  be  peopled,  inertness  will 
become  action,  and  tne  earth  will  yield 
its  fruits  an  hundred  fold.    The  trayels 


and  investigations  of  scientific  men,  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  new 
means  of  labor,  together  with  a  new 
spirit  of  energry  and  enterinise,  wiU  bless 
all  persons  with  new  discoyeries  of  un- 
bounded nsefulness,  before  unknown. 
Thus  resting  upon  those  solid  foundations 
which  alone  can  giye  a  permanent  ex- 
istence to  liberty,  a  new  terra  firma  of 
prosperity  and  peace  will  rapidly  loom 
up  from  among  the  sinking  oillows  of 
discord  and  ciyil  war,  which  haye  so 
long  swept  in  all  their  fury  oyer  some 
of  we  fairest  regions  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  though  I  haye  made  some 
forcible  statements,  and  made  therefrom 
my  own  deductions,  that  I  do  not  desire 
to  wound  the  i^ejudices  or  the  partiali- 
ties of  any  person  whateyer.  I  trust 
that  I  haye  spoken  in  accordance  with 
the  opportunities  of  information  which  I 
have  enjoyed,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  human  progress  and  hu- 
manity. 

The  American  people  seem  to  be  yery 
desirous  at  the  present  moment  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  freedom.  Some  haye 
g)ne  to  Cuba  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
thers  would  like  to  ^  to  Hungary  and 
even  to  Moscow,  notwithstanding  its-  bad 
reputation  as  a  winter  residence  for  an 
inyading  force.  And  it  is  only  a  little 
of  this  spirit,  differently  applied,  which 
I  haye  desired  to  see  extend  itself  to 
South  America. 


NoTB.— Mr.  Hopkins  hM  oied,  tlirMfboiit  bis 
memoir,  the  orthography  of  the  langosge  in  wUah 
the  difTerent  places  toerein  mentioned  hare  been 
named.    His  reasons  fbr  deelintng  to  angUdxe  pro- 

Kr  names*  in  reference  to  geographir,  mar  probably 
made  the  sabjeot  of  a  Auoie  paper  belbre  the 
Society. 


ART.  VIII.-OOMMEROIAL   GROWTH  OF  BOSTON. 


Ws  haye  freq^uently  referred  in  the 
pages  of  the  Reyiew  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  Boston  in  all  the  elements  of  popula- 
tion and  commercial  power,  ana  we 
condensed  a  great  many  of  our  statis- 
tics upon  this  subject  into  the  yolumes 
of  Industrial  Resources  published  b^  us 
last  summer.  In  order  tnat  the  subject 
may  be  brought  down  to  date,  we  draw 
upon  the  reports  of  the  Shipping  List  for 
many  interesting  particulars,  in  relation 


to  the  commerce  of  the   year  which 
closed  on  the  1st  January,  1853. 

The  business  of  the  year,  says  the 
Shipping  List,  shows  a  good  and  healthy 
increase  in  nearly  every  department 
and,  on  the  whole,  has  been  highly  sa- 
tisfactory. Cotton  goods  and  boots  and 
shoes,  tne  leading  articles  of  our  manu- 
facture, haye  been  unusually  actiye 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  quantity 
taken  for  export  and  home  consumption 


Canunerdal  Growth  cf  Boston. 


t^golj  exceeds  tb^t  of  any  prerkmf 
l&ar.  Our  Canada  neiglibora  find  us  80 
^Ipfely  oonnected  with  them  by  rail- 
f  toad%  ajid  the  means  of  eommanication 
1^  iD<  easy  and  rapid,  Umt.  a  lareer  nomber 
than  UHcal  havo  been  induced  to  visit  ns, 
«nd  Wre  purchased  freely  of  staple  ar- 
tiQlc«  iiuited  to  their  market;  and,  in  re- 
'luniji  We  liave  coASiuned  and  exported 
a  hit^qH  lat£rL>r  amount  of  their  produce. 
This  htuncri  of  our  trade  promises  well 
for  dm ; fa tu re.  The  ex[)or(i»  to  and  the 
importwffiom  the  British  Provinces  indi- 
jQ&tQ  M  ¥(}ry  lar^e  and  healthy  increase. 
The  CaUfoniia  trade  has  been  very  ao- 
tire  te$4  pio&^perous^  and  attended  with 
/ewoi'iintme  of  the  disasu'rs  of  previous 
iyQWt,:,4,i  auccession  of  splendia  clipper 
»hipl;  /bf?iv6  been  promptly  dii^tcned 
ibf  tibal  aiaj:k&t  throughout  the  year,  with 
iaifge  im\  vary  valuabJe  cargoes  of  pro- 
d!;ioe.ailfl  ii^nufae  lured  amcles.  The 
^djoilt^ff  jvf  clearances  will  show  at  a 
jglftnc^'ii^    eiteat    of   our  CaHfomia 

ll»l  IHai.  1880.  184*. 


it  fully  in  £sro6  the  oomiag  y  ear,  we 
feel  that  neady  all  branches  of  oar  trade 
will  suffer  in  oonseauence.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  kind  ot  legislation,  when 
the  legitimate  business  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  respectable  and  upright  citizeni 
is  interfered  with,  in  mder  to  try  a 
doubtful  experiment  on  the  morals  of  a 
few  erring  ones.  We  hope,  howe?6i^ 
that  our  present  lemlature,  while  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  temperaaee  by  all 
wholesome  restraints  and  laws^  will 
deem  it  their  duty  to  repealjthis  nnjeit 
and  therefore  intemperate  one. 

The  arrivals  fiom  foreign  ports  for  ten 
years  past  have  been  as  follows  at  Bos- 
ton: 


18M M6....J»  . 

1851 m....M8  . 

1850 180.. ..S69.. 

184e S38....305.. 

1848 S43....310.. 

1847 182. ...see.. 

I84e i4e....si8.. 

1845 159. ...815.. 

1844 154. ...817.. 

184S lt7....IdS.. 


..840. 
..817. 
..846. 
..006. 

..eot. 

..098. 
..531. 
..550. 
..007. 
..594. 


...MM. 

...1,583. 
...I,78». 
...1,«4«. 
...1,613. 
...MO 
...1,408. 
..1,211 


...1,864 

...3,101 
...2,786 
...2,098 
...2,» 

...V» 
...1,736 


.Tfl......t2 53  , 

-14 11 67. 

.  a......  1 31  , 

.  K,...,*- 25. 


^^^'oiii44:L .«...,  .35 .Tee lei 

/^^Ijitsfi^  the  number  of  vessels  is  less 
that}  iia.i;g5€  and  1849,  it  should  be  x^ 
wmn\h^tf^  that,  the  past  year,  they  were 
,Oi.^>ij|)'  0,lar^'e  clipper  9}Lip8,from  1,000 
^  tu  l^tip  i^m  burdien,  whiJem  1850  and 
1849  they  were  generally  mixlerate  sized 
vessels.  Every  other  leading  branch 
<qf  our^WiiL-K:^  haiako  equally  increas- 
^Iditri^g  th*5  year.  f?tatements  to  the 
.'prejuttice,  bf  our  merchants,  circulated 
^oruth^inid  weal,  hava  failed  to  divert  or 
^mbl!#a^&  imy  of  our  t  rade.  But,  while 
our  busiiiefis  men  are  thus  successfully 
ctjnteutliii^  a^nst  attacks  from  abroad, 
and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
tJie  interests  and  prosperity  of  our  city, 
it  is  to  ,t>e  regretted  that  they  have  to 
meet  with  unlooked-for  obstacles  at 
honie.  Our  iogislators  have  deemed  it 
necessary  fo  enact  very  stringent  laws— - 
her^tttfore  looked  ujwn  as  foreign  to  the 
;|iuj-poaes  of  legislation — shaving  a  ten- 
dency to  iutertere  with  and  embarrass 
KeV^rftl  braiiches  of  our  manuiacture 
0nd  ^rei^n  ti;ide,  and  materially  injure 
the  busijji^t^i;  of  the  city.  Hie  law  known 
jai  the  ^*  Maine  Liquor  Law"  has  as  yet 
iieeti  inoperative  and  its  influence  un- 
;&|t  j  bat  a«  t^ere  is  a  diaposition  to  put 


The  foreign  clearances  for  the 
period  have  oeen  as  follows: 


1852 188. ...350. 

1851 133. ...849.. 

1850 ieo....2ee  . 

1849 159. ...809.. 

1848 159. ...315.. 

1847 lie.. ..228.. 

1840 95. ...192.. 

1845 102. ...207.. 

1844 92. ...203.. 

1848 78.. ..149.. 


BmIb.   Brifi.   Saa. 


..839  . 

..1,488. 

..800.. 

..1,588. 

..798.. 

..1^7 

..888.. 

..1,754. 

..887.. 

..1,449. 

..020.. 

..I,5M. 

..480.. 

..1,214 

..514.. 

..1,344. 

..520.. 

..1,188 

..477.. 

..    8BJ. 

...2,881 
...1,816 
...2,871 
..,1,110 

.JMW 
...2,M6 
...1,981 
...2,187 
...l^M 
...1,687 


The  coastwise  arrivals,  and  the  clear- 
ances, as  far  as  known,  as  many  aie 
not  entered  at  the  custom-house,  for  a 
number  of  years,  have  been  as  foUovs : 


1852... 
1851... 
1650... 
1849... 
1848... 
1847... 
1840... 
1845... 
1844... 
1848... 


0.280 3^1 

0,334 8,181 

5,978 3.088 

0199 8,174 

0,118 6,15^ 

7;i25 ..S,IM 

0,775 %^ 

5.031 JOM 

5,812 2,M8 

4,944 2,497 


Coffee  Trade  of  Boston.— The  im- 
ports the  last  three  years  have  b^  u 
follows  : 

1811.         1811.  w* 

,  53,448.,  01,014..  48,774 

84,707..  71,989..  6;,4g 

29,490..  13,343..  J/tfJ 

3,230..    0,212..  S,g 

5,342..     1,878..      JJJ 

,    4.781..    8,590..  Mg 

ToUlbi«» in,805..i«M5..iiMM 


From 
Bataria. .  .bafi  ftpievlt 

Hayti baff. 

Rio  Janeiro "    . 

Porto  CabeUo "    . 

ManiUa "    . 

Otberlbreign  porta.  **   . 
Coaatvriae •*    . 


Cotton  Trade-^^Dyewoods-^Dry  Oo9ii-^Co«d^'Proviswns,    SU 

Hie  exports  to  foreign  and  ooa^wise 
ports  haye  been  as  follows : 


1889.... 
1661.... 
1850.... 
1849.... 
1848.... 
1817.... 


.byi. 


..S5,S88 70,750 

..99,908 03,471 

..98,530 51,574 

.90,005 70,717 

..45,897 58,490 

..95,008 110,713 


Cotton  Trade  of  Boston. — ^The  im- 
poits  tbbe  past  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


Fimn  New-OrlMiM balM....  131,877 

•*     Mobile "  ....49,035 

"     Cbaitevton "  .-..19,990 

**     SavttDnali "  ...88,000 

"     Apaloehioola "  ....  37,090 

«*     GttlTWton *•  ....18,800 

•*     OtfaerplaeM •*  ....    0,330 

Total  1898 981,180 

"    1851...  904,939 

"    1890 155,070 

"    1840 970,803 

"    1848 930,958 

"    1847 108.939 

«*    1810 103,540 

"    1845 187,010 

««    1844 175,590 

«    1843 151.000 

The  exports  from  this  port  to  foreign 
ports  haye  been  as  follows : 


1851. 
18B0.. 
1840. 
1848. 
1847. 
1848.. 


.bales 


8,148 
9,917 

.....  a       J  ,lXiv 

«    4,308 

"    7,700 

"    0,477 

"    7,187 


Dtewoods.  —  St  Domingo  logwood 
has  been  lold  during  the  year  at  from 
f  11  a  $13  25  per  ton,  duty  paid;  sapan 
wood  from  $30  a  $40;  and  Cuba  fus- 
tic $34  a  $39  per  ton.  The  imports  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows: 

isfi.        ino. 
Locimod  ... 

fwXt 

Fude 

Sapan  wood 


.pieeea. 
...tone.. 


Hie  exports  for  three  years  have  been : 


Lofwood 

Sapan  wood.. 
Fostie 


.tona. 


ISH. 

8,181.. 
977. 
905. 


lUl. 
.0^880., 
.    171.. 
.    331. 


0,110 
180 
507 


Dry  Goods,  Domestic 
Boston. — ^The  exports  have 
lows: 


TbEaatlndlaa 

**  Sooth  America. 

"  Saodwieh  lalanda 

**  Smyrna 

"  Gibraltar  &  a  market.. 

"Malta  A  a  market 

**  Palermo 

**  Cenatantlnople 

"RloOraade..., 

•  Ayrea 


90,077. 
93,003. 

815  . 
1,970.. 

080.. 

075.. 

to. 

45.. 

719.. 

1,900. 


Trade  of 
been  as  fol- 

VahM. 

.  81,999,001  08 

.    1,195,909  80 

99,771  59 

77,070  84 

85,500  18 

37,740  84 

9,150  40 

8,110  59 

80,040  00 

80,110  90 


To  Rio  la  Plata,  Ac 789....  30,004  U 

'^RioJaneiro 1,090....  04,181  9ft 

<«  Pemamlmeo 103....  4,038  58 

«*AMca 05....  5,510  48 

"  Oi4»e  of  Good  Hope....       553...  98,03197 

««Fayal 08....  3,150  98 

"  Padfic  Oeaan 98...  1,000  24 

"Hondnraa 589....  89,194  08 

"  Porto  CabeUo 470....  91,000  40 

«<8t.Tliomaa 41....  9,000  80 

"Hayti 9,018....  164,313  41 

"ProTineea 1,831....  70,004  86 

^'RioHaehe 17..  770  98 

"  Cnraeao ^ 14....  005  50 

"Surinam 0....  3.19  00 

•*SanJnan 8....  880  00 

*<  Tnrk'a laland 8....  808  00 

"  AaplnwaU 1....  78  86 

"Bermuda 8....  107  00 

"Livarpool 1....  100  80 

Total  1859 02,000....  $3,000,100  50 

"     1851 47,007....  9,507,70304 

"     1850 84,307....  1,898,148  10 

"     1840 38,300....  1,000,45705 

"     1848 50,062....  9,980,309  84 

Coal. — The  imports  of  foreign  coal  at 
this  port  hare  been  as  fallows : 


40,784 


39,488 
34,581 
41,888 
47,003 
91,197 
17,074 
10,007 
17,800 

have 


1811. 

...10,008.... 7,780  ...19,481 
..  408....  075....  1,400 
..19,300... 4,003.... 15,530 
..     371....    440....     905 


Total  1889 0,848.... 

"     1861 8,487.... 

"     1850 0,251.... 

"     1840 19,009.... 

"     1848 6,706.... 

"     1847 4,251.... 

"     1848 5,938.... 

^     1846 13,080.... 

1844... .........•«..••,.. .     7,569.... 

"     1843 6,050.... 

The  imports  from  domestic  ports 
been  as  follows: 

IVat. 

FromPhUadelphia 800,800.... 

"    Alexandria 8,637.... 

"     Baltimore 37,910.... 

"  .Otherplaeea 94,046.... 

"     VirfUda —    .... 

Total  1889 431,970. 

"  1851 881,078. 

"  1860 ....988,571.. 

"  1840 901,903.. 

"  1848 r5,948 

"  1847 901,950.. 

"  1840 187,098. 

"  1845 171,093.... 984,476 

"  1844 130,560....  170,850 

"  1843 117,461...  150,813 

PRoyisiONS. — ^The  receipts  of  provi- 
sions hare  been  as  follows : 

\WL          18S1.  ism. 

Beef bbla..  98,116....  89,366....  88,049 

Pork bbla..  79,010....  70,004...  140,546 

Hama caaka..    7,010....    7,760....  19,987 

"    bbla..    9,040....    8,650....    4,841 

Lard bbla..  37,058....  41,086....  61,388 

"    kefa..  87,079....  91,013....  00,016 

Cheeae bu.. 110,818....  88,989....  88,574 

"     eaaka..    8,050....    8,015....    7,068 

"      tona..       807....       780....       740 

Batter tub8..100,814.... 100,113....  70,104 

"     bWa..     1,350....       540....       778 

Hoga ,(No.of)..  87,388....  30,084....  80,788 


14,000 

14,000 

80,880 

68,876 

90,800 

.  48,000 

.197,696 

.151,000 


864 
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15,MS... 

.  14,313 

14^0... 

»,504 

8.Md... 

13^)3 

4,686... 

3,541 

n^a6... 

13,813 

ll,0tl... 

7,177 

«,15t... 

6,784 

2,815... 

4,053 

ll,S4tt... 

.    9,084 

%745... 

4,135 

00... 

156 

lOS... 

303 

The  exports  to  ioteisa  and  coastwise 
ports  have  been  as  follows  : 

MB.  ISM. 

Pork,  (brelgn bbls. 

"     eoamwiw f«   . 

Lard,  Ibrelfn *<    . 

"     coastwise *•    . 

Lard,  (breign kegs. 

**     coastwise •*   ., 

Beef;  Ibroign bbls.. 

•«     coastwise "   .. 

Cheese,  (breign  bzs. 

"      coastwise. "  . 

Cheese,  foreign cssks . 

"      coastwise "   .. 

Fish. — ^The  inspection  returns  of  mac- 
kerel have  not  yet  been  completed,  but 
as  &r  as  received  indicate  a  material 
f&lling  off  compared  with  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  owin^  in  part  to  the  im- 
pediments thrown  in  the  way  of  our 
fishermen  by  the  British  authorities. 
Prices  have  ruled  unusually  high,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  supplies  and 
the  increased  demand  for  consumption. 
The  current  rates  for  mackerel,  early  in 
the  year,  were  $8  25  for  No.  1 ;  $6  50  a 
$6  75  for  No.  2;  $5  fw  No.  3,  large 
sizes ;  and  $4  25  and  $3  75  for  No.  2 
and  3,  small  sizes :  but  prices  soon  ad- 
▼anced,  and  the  bulk  of  tne  sales  during 
the  year  have  been  made  at  $2  a  $4  per 
bbl.  advance  on  the  opening  prices. 
The  highest  and  lowest  prices  obtained 
the  past  two  years  were  as  follows : 


Salinol tleroes. 

"     bbls. 

"     boxes. 

"     kitts., 

"     No.. 

Herring bbls. 

"      bxs. 

"      tcs. 

Alewives bbls. 

Shad bbls. 

Hallbat bbls. 

Tront bbls., 

Codfish qtls. 


Pollock 

u 

Hake.. 


fLUO..,. 

1,065.... 

uaer 

%m.,.. 

3,723.... 

V»» 

1,026.... 

2,228.... 

300 

16 

^         , 

.. 

200 

»,5«7.... 

6,311... 

7.441 

—  .... 

100.... 

13.... 

_ 

13,451.... 

8,308.... 

4.5» 

486.... 

127.... 

83 

—  .  .. 

24.... 

— 

34.... 

30... 

_ 

48,110.... 

12,186.... 

1,7» 

941.... 

100.... 

U 

2,856.... 

6,30.... 

_ 

321.... 

— 

720.... 

—  .... 

_ 

170,000.... 

^    ... 

— 

421     .. 

689.... 

.— 

10.... 

—  .... 

^ 

-4,112.... 

—  .... 

— 

50.... 

07.... 

.. 

_ 

70.... 

—  .... 

m^ 

03.... 

— 

_„ 

2^.... 

—  .... 

•. 

200.... 

—  .... 

— 

iSiB.  18fl  18M  18il 

No.  1, large $12  50.. .$11  6o...$8  25. ..$8  OO 

No.2 1100...     8  75...  6  50...  6  25 

No.  3 8  00...     5  25...  5  00...  4  25 

Codfish  have  been  sold  during  the  year 
from  $2  50  a  $4  25  for  larffe^  and  $1  87 
a  $3  for  small,  an  unusually  light  stocl^ 
in  May  last^  causing  prices  to  run  up  to 
the  highest  figures.  The  principal  sales 
have  been  at  $3  a  $3  50  for  large,  and 
$2  a  S2  50  for  small  which  is  from  25  a 
50c.  per  qtl.  higher  tnan  the^current  rates 
of  last  year.  Hake  and  haddock  have 
been  sold  from  $1  25  a  $2  25  per 
qU.  *^ 

^  The  import  of  mackerel  from  the  Pro- 
vinces, for  six  years  past^  has  been  as 
follows : 

1852 bbls 48,570 

1851 »•  43,320 

IMO "  87,990 

1849 "  41,856 

1848 "  33,265 

1847 "  59,098 

The  imports  of  other  kinds  of  fish 
from  the  Provinces  show  a  very  large 
increase  compared  with  previous  years, 
as  foUowo : 


.drums.. 
...bbls.. 
...bdls., 
....No. 
...qtls. 
....bxs. 
...qtls. 

..casks. 

Haddock qtls. 

Pish drams. 

"   casks. 

"   qtls.. 

"   .6xs. 


The  export  of  fish  for  three  years  past 
has  been  as  follows : 

18S9.  ISSl.  I8M. 

Codfish drums..    7,356....    3,550....  4,109 

*♦      J»xs..  12,483....    8,806. ...  6,494 

"      qtls..  53,568....  50,670.... 75,00t 

Mackerel bMs.. 120,043....  122,106....  09,965 

Herring bxs..  17,509....  14,585....  12,036 

F&uiT.— The  imports  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mtl.  1«S1.  IMH 

.  32,570  ...  34,661 
.106,8n....  05,043 
.325,707....  044,793 
..    2,114...     1,521 
.casks..  16,403....  28^4....  00,078 
..drams..    9,171....    5,518....     4,883 
....bxs.. 164.753.. ..180,802...  187,679 


.bzs..  49,711. 

Oranges. bxs..  94,620. 

.drams..  296,891. 
2,521. 


Pip. 


Flour. — ^1^  receipts  have  been  as 
follows:  • 

By  rail-road  —  Westera bbls..  230,811 

"              Northera bbls..  45.669 

'*              Pitchborg ....bbls..  148,292 

*<             Boston  A  Maine...  .bbls. .  08,817 

Bywator— PromNew-Tork. bbls..  57,997 

**             Albany bbls..  15,065 

"             Nsw-Orleans bWs. .  67,460 

**             Fredericksburg. . .  .bbls. .  32,483 

<«             GM>rgetown bbls..  19,410 

<*             Alexandria bbls..  17,906 

**             Richmond bbls. .  67,364 

"             Other  ports  in  Va . .  bbls . .  6,120 

**             Philadelphia bbls. .  14,038 

**             Baltimore bMs..  40,721 

"              OUier  places bbls. .  15411 

Total  1892 bbls..  896,454 

«     1851 bbls..  773,512 

"     1850 bbls..  761,148 

"     1849 bbls.  1,026,300 

"     1848 bbls..  935,578 

"     1847 bbls..l,0V7,719 

"     1846 bbls..  750.432 

"     1845 bbls..  780,138 

"     1844 bbls..  686,586 

**     1843 bhla..  Me^W* 
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From  the  records  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road, we  oomr  the  following  oomparative 
monthly  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
floor  for  the  past  Ave  years : 


I    mUimmi 

\i  siEiliiiiiiii 


Ml* 

6s 

-I 
I 

S3 

i 

i 

a 
8 
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.  xxxx  'xx  '  '   x  ' 
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The  exports  of  flour  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

TV>  Aireicn  p6na bUf....  S204»4 

ToMMMwiw bbli....    4S,44T 

TottUlMi ; 1W,771 

••  1851 177,346 

"  1850 115,316 

"  1849 1AS,9» 

♦*  1848 1»,S78 

"  1847 186,7» 

"  1846 1M,117 

ToBAOGO. — ^The  stock  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  first  hands  is  700  hhds.  against  900 
hhds.  in  1851, 600  hhds.  in  185^  800  hhds. 
in  1849,  1,250  hhds.  in  1848,  and  1,500 
hhds.  in  1847.  The  imports  have  been 
as  follows : 


S,816 4,641 U«608 

«,691 8,603 41,7»4 

»,161 4,»46 85,179 

8,091 8,350 S7,089 

8,118 4,544 88,013 

8,004 4,780 88,750 

1,881 4,410 88»448 

The  amount  inspected  in  Boston  for 
eight  years  past  has  been  as  follows : 


185S.... 
1861.... 
1850.... 
1849.... 
1848.... 
1847.... 
1846.... 


1859., 
1851. 
1650. 
1840. 
1848. 
1847. 
1840.. 
184ft. 


.  1,515 
1,090 
1,861 
1,470 
1,664 

,  9,858 
1,049 
4,8M 


The  exports  of  tobacco  were  as  follows : 


1889.., 991 0,086 19,459 

1851 U46 4,104 17.567 

1850 810 4,030 7.078 

1849 1,540 8,714 9,898 

1848 1.619 9,584 9.1S8 

1847 1,887 4,843 10,778 

SuoABS. — ^The  imports  were  as  follows : 

HbdB.fteki.       Bbk.  Ikifk  Bom. 

Foralgn 14,840....  1,199....  98,689....  88310 

CoMtwiM 1,788....  7,461....    —    ....  8,967 

Total  1858 16,637....  8,654.... 08.638.... 86,477 

**  1851 13,667....  5,843.... 88,186.... 84,888 

*'  1850 15,797....  8,081...  53,319.... 86,610 

"  1840 11,039. . .  .17,509. . .  .71,048. . .  .47.788 

•*  1848 11,796....  5,964.... 74,189.... 79^ 

The  exports  for  the  past  five  years  to 
loieiga  pmis  hare  been  as  follows : 


1859 

1851 

1850 

1849 

1848 

1847 


6,157....'  499....  4,846....  — 
.  8,451....  1,904....  9,760....  — 

7,7i0....  701....  5,950....  900 
.  9,717....  181....  1,554....  1,949 
.  5»887....   041  ...  9,185....  9,500 

5,450....   979....  8,999....  800 

MonssES.-— The  quantity  taken  by 
distillers  during  the  year  comprises 
39,000  hhds.  of  Sil  kinds,  of  which  about 
27,500  hhds.  were  sour  Cuba  at  16  a  19^0., 
the  principal  sales  from  16  a  18ic.  In 
1851,  35,000  hhds.  were  taken,  sour  Cu- 
ba selling  from  17  a  20;  in  1850)  31,500 
hhds.  at  171  a  23c.;  in  1849,  29,000 
hhds.  at  na21>^c.  ;and  in  1848,  26,650 
hhds.  at  15  a  20c.  for  Cuba.  The  import 
of  the  year  shows  a  considerable  failing 
off  compared  with  last  year.  The  stock 
of  all  kmds  now  at  hand  is  1,500  hhds., 
against  3.100  hhds.  in  1851,  5,000  hhds. 
1850,  and  3.500  hhds.  in  1849.  The  im- 
ports hare  oeen  as  follows : 

Hbdi.         T%utm.         BMb 


Foratfa.... 

COMtWlM. 


.46,681.. 

.94,898., 


Total  1859 71.504.. 

"  1851....* 81,419.. 

**  1850 78,816.. 

"  1849 78,545.. 

"  1848 77,675.. 

*^  1847 78,978.. 

**  1846 69,808.. 

«♦  1845 59,790.. 

"  1844 77,486.. 

»•  1848 57,660.., 

The  exports  have  been : 


.  I,M6 
07....  8,996 

.  4,4n 
.  8,691 
.  5,996 


To  fbnifB  ports. 
CoaatwlM 


1,905.. 
4,414., 


185. 


.  7,916 

.  9,879 
.  9,861 
.18,488 


117 
8.088 


Total  1858 6,819....     500....  8,906 

*•     1851 8,809....     696  ...  4,7n 

««     1850 11,107....     589....  8,854 

«•     1849 15,781....      894....      786 

««     1848 18.967....     857....     SOT 

"     1847.. 99,586....  9,700....  1,959 

^     18M 17,686....  9^99.. «.     185 


866 


Commermal  Growth  (^Boston. 


Cowi  Mm,  Wheat,  &o.— The  re- 
ceipts of  com  meal  for  seven  years  past 
have  been  at  follows : 

,    BUk 
ISn 16,SM 

ISil 10,f« 

18B0 ^ 13,838 

28M «,18i 

1818 41,144 

1847... 85,080 

1848 8,887 

Hie  experts  have  bean : 

BVi. 

18M 90,009 

1881 10^ 

MM 18)327 

1848 33.788 

1848 S;840 

Wa 44^803 

1848 8,061 

Graiv. — ^The  reee^  of  com  have 
been  as  follows : 


FfomNew<^)rleaaB' 434,635 

«     VlrglnU 363,346 

«     Maryland 404,846 

^     PennaylTUkU 105,463 

«     Detewmn 31,300 

<<  New-Tork*  Western  RaU-Rwd....  086.014 

•*     OdMrpUoet 38,847 

Total  1858 8,118,338 

The  receipts  of  com  and  oats  for  a 
number  of  years  have  been  as  follows : 


U: 


1817. 
1848. 

18a. 

1844.. 
1843., 


.1iiialieli....t,118,338. ..  .840,173 

.  "  ...A176,307.... 488,811 

.  «  ....8,118,744. ...338,801 

.  «  ....8,788,318.... 448,384 

.  «  ....3,338,m....3MJ8B 

.  ^  ....8,684,588.... 9811738 

.  «  ....8,r4,484... .414,417 

.  "  ....8,371,408.... 648,663 

.  "  ....1,980,603.... 686,888 

.  **  ....1,640,308.... 406,038 


The  expofts  of  com  and  wheat  for  «•• 
ven  years  past  have  been  as  follows : 

Cara,lMk.   WlMt,k«k. 

1898 74,180 85,187 

1851 84,101 8,888 

1650 188.844 SB 

1840 386.788 684 

1848 618,856 81,849 

1847 988,085 14,658 

1848  181,254 6,080 

Oils. — ^Ilie  prices  of  linseed  oil  from. 
January  to  Au|^  were  comparatively 
uniform,  ran^ng  from  59  a  65c.  for 
Americui,  and  60  a  67c.  for  English,  tlie 
prmcipsd  sales  of  American  havmg  been 
at  60  a  62c.  per  ^.  Since  August  the 
price  has  been  quite  fluctuating,  ranging 
from  60  a  lie.  per  gal.  The  present  cur- 
rent rates  are  67  a  68c.  The  range  of 
prices  in  1851  were  61  a  85c.,  in  1850 
from  66  a  96c.,  and  in  1849,  irom  50  a 
90c.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  prices  will  rule  high  for  some  months. 
The  amount  of  linseed  on  hand  and  to 
arrive  before  the  first  of  March  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  all  our  crushers,  and 
in  Great  Brilam  the  supply  of  seed  is 
also  known  to  be  short  This  will,  no 
doubt>  reduce  the  quantity  of  oil  on  the 
market  for  spring  sales,  and  keep  up  a 
high  range  of  prices.  The  quantity  of 
linseed  oil  taken  for  consumption  in 
this  vicinity,  for  some  years  past^  has 
been  as  foUows : 


The  receipts  of  ire  and  shorts^  for  the 
same  period,  have  oeen  as  follows : 


1861.. 

1690.. 
1848. 
1848. 
1847. 
1848. 
1846. 
1844. 
1843.. 


.  18,761.. 
.  58,633.. 
,  60,886.. 

40,478.. 

89.188. 
.  60,866. 
.  17,100. 
.  84,184. 

30,358. 
.  85,863. 


..148,474 
118,838 
48,880 
68,898 

48,888 
..  83,080 
..  88,711 
..  85,630 
..105,025 
..  40^760 


The  receipts  for  wheat  show  a  vmy 
lane  increase  over  any  previoiis  year, 
and  were  j^rinc^ially  for  the  use  of  the 
flour  mills  in  this  vicinity.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  receipts  for  eight  yean : 


1658.... 

1661.... 
1868.... 
1648.... 
1848.... 
1847.... 
1848.... 
1846.... 


....bQflll... .702,938 
....  "  ....405,044 
....  "  ....631,047 
....  "  ....510,071 
....  "  ....336,847 
....  *<  ....171,187 
....  "  ....  63,068 
"  ••.,87,684 


"Tsar 


1^ 


18SS,ftia 476,000 440,000 016,888 

1851 318,000 485,000 737,880 

1850 850,000 550,000 800,000 

It  will  be  seen  bv  the  above  that  the' 
amount  of  oil  manufactured  in  this  city 
has  materially  increased,  and  the  article 
is  also  noted  as  beinff  oi  very  pure  and 
superior  quality.  Olive  oil  in  casks  has 
ranged  from  90c.  a  $1  \2%  per  gaL  durr 
ing  the  jear^  and  lard  oil  nom  70o.  a  $1. 
The  foUowmg  statement  shows  thcr 
amount  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  the  past  ten 
years: 

8p«a.  Wtafe.- 

74,430 83,018^ 

80.501 386,483 

88,882 808,008 

100,844. 846,488 

.....107,976 880,758 

180,753 313,150 

1646 86,817 807,498 

1646 157.917 878,738 

1844 138,604 868,0M 

1843 186,886. 888,737 

Leathkb,  Boots  axd^  Shoes. — The 
receipts  have  been  as  folkws : 


1852,  bMs..... 

1661 

1810 

1649 

1848 

1847 
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llie  receipts  of  tar  and  tarpentine  ixsi 
ten  years  have  been  as  foUows : — 


From  New-Tork  ind  Albany,  ....180,109. . 

Baltimore 10,314.. 

Philadelphia 11,048.. 

Alexandria —    .. 

Georgeiown —    .. 

New-Orieaiui —    . . 

MobUe —    .. 

Riehmond -S    .. 

Frederlckaborg —   .. 

Charleatoa •»    .. 

Liverpool 210.. 

London —    .. 

Halifkx —    .. 

Wemera  RaU-road 110,771 . . 

Fttchburg  Rail-road 65,807. . 

Northern  RaU-road 0,706.. 

Boston  A  Maine  Rail-roads     —    .. 

TotallSOa 307,098.. 

1851 470,030. 

1890 478,808. 

1849 889,142. 

1848 582,058. 

1847 058,004. 

1840  008,730. 

1845 041,404. 


.20,137 

.  8^084 

.      600 

.      126 

.  3,148 

11 

.     419 

33 

10 

.      180 

80 

26 

.35,405 

.14,362 

.  7,807 

..     791 

.93,447 
.74,202 
.  .63,070 
.  .41,425 
.  .25.791 
..20,688 
..24,346 
..22,959 


1802. 
1851  . 
1850. 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 
1846  . 
1845. 
1844. 
1843. 


,.bUi. 


Tkr. 

...22,419 22,904 

....14,364 21,881 

....19,686 28,231 

....24,853 37,990 

....19,959 23.000 

....16,228 50,790 

....10,542 34,728 

....10,507 40,m 

....14,410 41,570 

....18,535 38,042 


The  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  been  im- 
osnally  active,  and  shows  a  considerable 
increase  over  any  prerious  year.  Both 
the  South  and  West  nave  purchased  more 
goods  than  the  most  sanguine  in  the 
trade  expected,  while  a  favorable  reac- 
tion in  me  Caufomia  market  has  called 
for  increased  shipments  to  that  quarter. 
The  number  of  buyers  have,  at  times, 
been  very  larj^e,  particularly  from  the 
West,  many  of  them  new-comers.  •  The 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of 
the  active  business  seasons,  were  quite 
large,  but  at  the  close  of  tne  fJEtU  trade 
ibne  waa  a  Mnailer  stock  of  goods  on 
band  than  for  many  previous  years.  Our 
manu&ctures  are  now  engaj^  on  spring 
work,  of  which  there  is  a  &ir  supply  in 
market^  and  the  prospects  of  the  trade 
are  qmte  encouraging.  Below  is  the 
quantity  cleared  at  the  custom-house  for 
some  years  past  The  bulk  of  the  sup- 
plies for  the  West  are  forwarded  by  rail- 
road, and  would  materially  increase  these 
figUTOf  oould  they  be  obtained. 


1652. 
1851 
1890. 
1840. 
1848  . 
1847  . 
1840  . 
1845. 


.195,120 
.153,912 
.147,709 
.101,371 
.  79,118 
.72,424 
.  07,877 
.90,782 


The  exports  of  naval  stores  from  this 
port  for  three  years  past  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Ian.         18SU       1810. 

Roata, bbla..ll,740....10,627.. ..13,140 

Spirits  Tarpentine    "  ..  1,248....  1,143....  1,006 

Tar «  ..  6,075....  6,081....  7,184 

Pitch "  ..  5,509....  0,241....  4,808 

Turpentine "  ..     440..*..      43....  3,008 

Iron. — Scotch  pig  iron,  from  Janu- 
ary to  September  Is^  sold  from  $19  a 
$21,  the  principal  cargo  sales  having 
been  from  $19  a  $20.  During  Septem- 
ber and  October  prices  rapidly  advanced 
owing  to  the  small  supplies  expected 
from  Great  Britain  ancf  the  increased 
consumption,  and  sales  from  vessel  have 
been  made,  lor  some  weeks  past^  at  $30 
a  $31  per  ton,  the  highest  prices  obtain- 
ed for  some  years.  In  1851  the  range 
of  prices  was  from  $18  50  a  $24,  in  1850, 
from  $20  a  $23  50,  and  in  1849,  from 
$21  a  $28  per  ton.  The  imports  have 
been  as  follows : 

From  GrMt 

RoMk.       SirtdM.         BrltdB.       CoMlirfat. 

Bart 6,184... . 29,118.. ..Mt,185.... 118,556 

Do.  tone....      80....  2,488....       347....       802 

RRbara —  ....     —....10,457....    2,105 

Do.tona —  ....     —  ....    3,983....       80f 

Bundles....  9,040....      140....  146,703....  28,090 

Platea —  ....      —  ....  14,006....    5,900 

BleoBi,toM.    —  ....     —  ....     —    ....        66 
Bloom  No...    —  ....     —  ....     —    ....    1,382 

Scrap,  tons..    —  ....     —  ....    1,542 16 

Pif,tona....    —  ....     —  ....  21,500....  13,000 

The  total  receipts  for  three  years  past 
have  been  as  follows : — 


isn.  iw. 

Bars 090,042.... 091,409... 

Do.tona 3,717....    2,804... 

RRbara 18,022....  10,020... 

Do.tona 4,870....    2,927... 

Biindlea W5,I91....209,7M.. 

........  s0,508.        ■"" 


Naval  Stores. — ^The  imports  for  three 
years  have  been  as  follows  : 

i8n.       lan.  itso. 

Roata bbla..l0,332.... 37,393.. ..22^0 

Tarpentine •*     22,984....  21 ,881....  28,231 

8fl*a.Tnrpencliie.    '*       9,322....  10,704....  8,458 

rileh 9.    **         355....   1,970....  2,123 

Tar '*     22,419... .14,304.... 19,085 


Platea 
Blooma..... 

Do.  tons.... 

Boiler,  tons 
Scrap...... 

Pif,toBa... 


1,382. 
53,... 

34,000.. 


33,878.. 

39.. 
2,570.. 
30,051.... 


IMO. 
.n5,477 
.  2,144 
.  22,007 
.  0,300 
.141,004 
.  19,038 
.    4;07T 


•i 


Ici. — ^The  export  of  ice,  as  cleared  at 
the  custom-house  the  past  year,  has  been 
as  follows : 
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To  Bast  Indie* 11,M7 

London 450 

Liverpool 1,J52 

SuirnuielMO S,339 

Contral  Ameriea 9,708 

Panuna 477 

Sydney,  Autralla MO 

NaryBay t90 

Cadis 198 

Rio  Janeiro 2,47734 

Chagrea  and  a  market 113 

Kingston,  Ja 1,190 

Demarara 8S7 

Barbadoes 053 

Pemamboco 400 

Gnadaloupe 387 

Porto  Rico 741 

PortoCabeUo 86 

St.  Thomas 1,001 

Martinique 830 

HaTana...  5,501 

Matanxas ns 

St.Jsfo 450 

Naaaau SOIH 

St.  Vincent's 319 

Trinidad,  P.  S 858 

Bermuda 05 

Sontkem  ports 00,308 

Total  1853 .'tons.. 

"     1851 «*   .. 

"     1850 "   .. 

"     1849 "    .. 

**     1848 "   .. 

"      1847 «    .. 

"      1840 "    .. 

**     1845 "    .. 


Hides. — ^The  imports  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

Balac  Konbar 

B.  Ayres  and  Rio  Grande "     ....  141,080 

Valparaiso  &  Central  America  **     ....    21,496 

Bahla «•      ....     10.092 

TmxiUo «     ....    10,910 

Cape  or Ooo^  Hope "     ....     7,010 

Other  foreign  ports "     88,747 

Coastwise  ports "     ....198,515 

Calcutta 3,485—        — 

Manilla 200—        — 

Total-1852 3,085... 

"      1851 3,790... 

"      1850 2;098... 

"      1849 2,477... 

"      1848 4,738. 

"      1847 

•*      1840 

"      1845 2;982....  4IMI57 

"      1844 : 3.298....  507,980 

"      1843 2,943....  310,807 

"      1842 4,235....  340,235 

-      1841 930....  432,481 

"      1840 3,552....  205,909 

The  import  of  goat  skins  the  past  six 
years  has  oeen  as  follows : 


.  479.288 
.  010,508 
.  593,137 
572,070 
.459,507 
1,902....  472,9ei 
2,757....  342^10 


1892.. 
1851.. 
1850. 
1849.. 
1848.. 
1847.. 


.4,432  107,853 

.0,708  «.  73415 

.4^  48,909 

.5,757  33,255 

.7,350  41,905 

..4,788  38^ 


ART.  IX,-BRITISH    PHILANTHROPY   AND   AMERICAN 
SLAVERY.* 

AH  AmCTIOHATI  IIKSPOIISE  TO  TBI  LADIIfl  OF  Kl?OLAin>.  ITO.,  VaOM  TBI  LAMBf  OF  TBS 
SOUTH KKH  UNITED  BTATB8  ;  TOOETHBK  WITB  SOME  REMARKS  FOR  TBI  RORTB  BRITISH 
REVIEW. — BT  A  0OUTBEBJI  LADT.     H  o  t«  ,  <r*      5".      M  r  C  7  r  C^   ."^ 

CWb  reconmend  this  spirited  and  able  paper,  from  the  pen  of  a  Sonthem  Lady,  to  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  on  both  sides  ofthe  Atlantic.  The  author,  though  known  to  fhme,  prefers  the  discharge  of  do> 
mestic  duties  to  the  noisy  applause  ofthe  world.  Her  protest  against  the  miscalled  "  Woman's  Righu^ 
movement  at  the  North,  whioli  we  published  in  our  September  number  of  last  year,  asserted  and  main- 
tained the  dignity,  the  elevation,  the  beauty  of  ft  male  character  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  male,  in  the 
present  constitution  of  society,  and  without  any  resort  to  Amazonian  conventions.] 


Fire  !  fire !  fire !  bawled,  one  day,  an 
officious  neighbor,  as  be  pointed  to  the 
heavy  smoke,  whose  black  volumes  rose 
somewhat  threateninglv  from  an  adja- 
cent chinmey.  "  Fire  fnre !  fire !"  Street 
boys  soon  eonoed  the  cry.  Town-bells 
rang.  Rattling  on  rushed  the  endues. 
"Fire !  fire !  fire !"  There  stood  the  of- 
ficious neighbor,  watching  the  smoke; 
and  rather  in  hopes  that  the  greedy 
flam^  might  start  up  at  last-  to  prove  him 
a  true  prophet.    "  Fire !  fire !  fire !"  The 


cry  continues,  though  he  vainly  strains 
his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  red 
flash.  "Fire!  fire!  fire!"— The  flash, 
the  noise,  the  crash  is  behind  him.  While 
he,  poor  meddling  fool !  is  watching  for 
it  in  his  neighbor's  house,  his  own  is 
blazing. 

Most  noble  and  honorable  ladiesj 
most  sapient  and  learned  reviewers! 
fortunate  would  it  be  for  your  own  sakes 
and  oUrs,  could  you  but  ^x  jour  eyes 
upon  the  stifling  smoke  issuing  m>m 


♦1.  North  British  Reriew,  Nov.  1852.  Artiole~'*American  Slarery  and  "Onde  Tom's  Cabhu"  X  TIm 
allbctionate  and  Christian  address  of  many  thousands  of  the  women  of  England  to  their  sisters,  ihi9 
women  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa. 
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Tonr  own  homes^  instead  of  keeping 
them  busy  with  your  ^y-glaases  in 
watching  our  motions  across  me  Atlan- 
tic. Thc»e  spy-glass  reiwrts,  by-tlie-way, 
play  wild  work  sometimes.  We  have 
ktely  had  a  droll  explanation  irom  a 
learned  professor^*  of  a  report  concern- 
ing certain  views  of  the  mhabitants  of 
the  moon.  It  seems  that  the  learned 
gentleman,  while  indulging  a  pretty 
yonng  lady  with  a  peep  at  that  luim- 
nary  through  his  telescope,  chanced  to 
mention  in  conversation  with  a  by- 
stander, that  in  casting  his  telescopic 
si^U  over  the  surrounding  sublunary 
landscape,  he  had  once  chanced  to 
bring  into  the  view  a  washerwoman  at 
her  tab,  whose  evolutions  had  much 
amused  him.  The  wonder-loving  young 
lady  understood  this  remark  to  refer  to 
the  moon,  and  forthwith  behold  in  cir- 
culation a  perfectly  well-authenticated 
story  of  washer-women  in  the  moon, 
and  for  aught  we  know  to  the  oontjary, 
the  world  might  have  t>een  soon  agog 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
tiiese  ladies,  and  some  philanthropic  so- 
ciety would  have  imagined  a  method  for 
sending  them  the  last  invention  in  wash- 
ing-kettles, if  unfortonatelv  the  learned 
professor  had  not  spoiled  the  wonder  by 
revealing  the  trutii.  Ladies  and  re- 
viewers, may  it  not  be  worth  inquiring 
whether  the  "Uncle  Tom''  view  of  your 
trtmsatlantic  brethren  be  not  as  wide  of 
the  truth  as  this  young  lady's  hmar 
washerwomen?  Let  us  advise  you  to 
cast  aside  vour ''  Uncle  Tom"  spy-masses. 
Look  with  your  own  eyes;  tear  with 
your  own  ears,  and  do  not  too  easily 
credit  stories  about  washerwomen  in 
th^  moon. 

Fire !  fire !  fire !— When  the  cry  is 
in  your  ears,  look  at  your  own  house 
first  Perchance  you  may  see  tlie  sor- 
row and  the  anguish  there.  Perchance 
you  may  see  the  black  smoke  of  suffering 
steaminff  forth  from  the  sweltering  sac- 
rifice of  broken  hearts  within  your  own 
soil !  Hangs  it  not  over  you,  that  great 
sorrow-clocbo, — ^thick,  dark,  dense,— even 
as  the  fog  of  your  own  great  London, 
casting  its  gloom  over  pomp  and  pala- 
ces ?  Sin  and  sorrow  are  the  badge  of 
mortality;  and,  gentle  ladies,  beueve 
ns,  if  you  would  act  the  good  Samaritan, 
you  will  find  your  sick  and  your  wound- 
ed, even  as  you  pass  along  by  your  own 
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road  side.  For  heaven's  pity,  t^en, 
crush  not  beneath  your  chanot  wheels, 
in  a  wild  chase  after  phantasmagoric 
evils,  those  whom  Crod  has  given  you  to 
relieve.  You  trample  over  real  flesh 
and  blood,  while  you  gaze  weepingly 
toward  the  painted  pictures  of  a  magic 
lantern. 

Evils  there  are,  alas!  God  knowi^ 
strewn  thick  enough  through  our  world; 
and  prophets  too  mere  are,  whose  €rod- 
inspired  genius  may  sometimes  help  to 
guide  us  through  the  labyrinth,  and 
point  a  ray  of  hope,  shining  midst  the 
darkness.  But^  fair  ladies,  they  are  not 
such  as  you  who  can  grapple  with  God's 
mysteries.  Nor,  learned  reviewers,  are 
ye  yet  learned  enough  for  the  holy  task. 
Your  conventions  and  your  appeals,-* 
your  Uncle  Tom  oorollaries*ana  Wilbler* 
forcian  apings,  are  but  the*  filthy  scum 
which,  forcing  itself  uppermost^  hides  the 
deep  truth  ^neath.  There  is  evil  in 
God's  blessed  world  (why,  God  only 
knows),  but  there  is  also  good. — deep^ 
earnest  good, — for  those  who  will  seek  it 
deeply  and  earnestly.  Below  the  nause- 
ous troth-scum  of  sickly  philanthropy 
and  new-light  Christianity,  runsL  quiet 
but  clear,  the  pure  stream  of  Goa-given 
reason  and  common-sense  humanity. 
Ladies  and  reviewers,  Ghd  is  Ood,  but 
ye  are  not  his  prophets.  Deeply  must 
the  heart  have  felt  deeply  must  the 
brain  have  thought^  laboriously  must  its 
problem  be  worked  out  by  the  giant 
mind  whose  destiny  it  is  to  turn  the  fstte 
of  nations.  Who  are  these  who  now 
start  up  with  gibbering,  mopiMng,  and 
wringing  of  hands,  to  guide  tne  peoples 
of  the  earth  to  righteousness,  and  to  dic- 
tate to  the  consciences  of  nations? 
What  know  the  Dutohess  of  Suther- 
land, Bedford,  or  Arcyle, — ^what  knows 
the  Countess  of  Shailesbury  or  the  Vis- 
countess Palmerston,  or  any  Honble. 
Lady  A.  B.  or  C,  of  all  who  thought  fit 
to  convene  at  Stofford-house  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  the  benighted 
of  this  land, — ^what  know  any  of  these 
of  the  workings  of  great  political  sys- 
tems? What  Jmow  they  of  American 
slavery  ?  They  have  Yead  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin''  forsooth,  and  they  have  seen  that 
the  authoress  thereof  vouches  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  her  facts,  even  as  did  the 
veracious  Baron  Munchausen  for  his. 
They  have  read  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  without  further  question  they  take 
it  for  their  gospel,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  for 
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their  Mesfiah;  and^  with  the  zeal  of 
new  conTertfly  start  a  crasade  to'  the 
land  where  their  Peter  the  Hermit  (the 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  points 
tiiem.  With  haBelujahs  to  liberty,  and 
dolorous  laments  oyer  nenx)  bondage, 
they  commence  the  attaci,  not  in  per- 
son^ with  the  cross  of  sunering  upon 
their  shoulders,  but  comfortably  lollW 
upon  their  sofas,  Uiey  issue  their  appeau 
to  their  sinning  sisters  of  this  sinful  land 
with  most  pharasaical  humility.  ^  Lcmi, 
we  thank  tnee  that  we  are  not  like  unto 
these!'' 

«Fire!  fire!  fireP'  Most  loring  sis- 
tors,  be  not  too  much  startled  by  the  cry, 
but  retain,  if  possible,  your  gentle  s^pa- 
thies  ana  nenrous  terrors  sofiUciently 
wiUiin  bounds,  to  enable  ytm  to  look  witn 
the  necessary  presence  of  mind  to  your 
own  premises.  Fire!  fire!  fire!  This 
stifling  sorrow-smoke,  still  slowly  rising 
idways  as  though  in  solemn  ajmeal  to 
the  God  of  Uearen  against  heart-break- 
ing, body-crushing  agony ;  this  constant 
dumb  prater  of  remediless  sufiering, 
whence  is  it?  Is  it  only  from  our  susar 
fields  and  cotton  plantations?  Is  it  uie 
negro  alone  whose  weary  shoulders  bend 
beneath  their  lead  ?  England  is  a  proud 
country—- A  great  country-— a  noble  and  a 
glorious  country ;  but,  proud  Pharisee,  be- 
ware !  you  may  &8t  twice  in  the  weelL 
yon  may  give  tithes  of  all  you  possess,  ana 
yet  you  may  find,  eyen  in  happy  England, 
most  strin^nt  outies  that  you  leaye  un- 
ftdfilied.  The  suppliant  at  your  own  door 
is  forgotten,  while  you  weej)  oyer  the 
unredressed  wrongs  of  foreimi  lands. 
Were  it  not  better,  gentle  ladies,  to 
nurse  your  own  sicl^  to  feed  your  own 
hungry,  and  to  trust  to  the  instincts  of 
woman's  heart  in  her  own  land,  to  re- 
lieye  her  own  weary  and  her  own  suf- 
fering. Can  it  be  that  midst  the  millions 
of  America,  Mrs.  Stowe's  is  the  only  true 
woman's  heart  which  has  dared  to  re- 
monstrato  against  such  scenes  of  horror 
as  you  suppose  to  exist  among  us.  Belie 
not  thus  your  sex,  noble  ladies.  If  duch- 
esses and  countesses  can  sufiiciently 
descend  from  their  high  rank  to  feel  like 
ordinary  women,  with  eyery-dajr  heartsi 
and  eyery-day  woman  S3rmpathieS;  will 
they  not  blusn  to  think  what  a  slander 
their  ^'afiectionato  and  Christian  ad- 
dress" casts  upon  so  larse  a  portion  of 
their  ciyilized  sistorhood?  Ladies  of 
8tafford-hoi|se,  belieye  us,  you  haye  not 
the  monopoly  of  woman-feelings,  and 


were  the  eyil  of  cor  institntient  «i 
^enormowy'*  and  preyaihng  with  ^$mek 
frigk^  resuUi^^  as  you  suppose,  hmg  ere 
diis  would  we  women  of^the  Sou&em 
United  States,  ^  as  sisters^  as  vmfes,  <md^a$ 
motkersj"  haye  raised  "  our  voices  to  our 
fsUovf^cUizens  and  our  proffers  to  God 
for  the  removal  oi  ikis  affiuHon  from  the 
Christian  worldP  fielieye  us,  ladies,  we 
haye  not  watted  for  your  appeal  "^  to  ask 
eouneil  of  God  how  far  such  a  state  of 
thijkgs  is  in  accordance  with  His  holy  word^ 
the  inaUenable  rights  of  iminwrtal  scmZ^ 
omd  the  fure  and  mermtd  spirii  of  the 
Christian  retigion,"  We  can  think  at 
women,  and  feel  as  women,  and  act  as 
women,  without  waiting  for  the  prompt- 
ings of  your  amteab,  or  of  Mrs.  Stowed 
imaginatiye  horrors.  It  seems  to  m, 
that  you  should  receiye  it  as  a  strong 
proof  of  how  much  you  hftye  mistaken 
our  system,  that  so  many  millions  d 
women — ^mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters, 
loying  and  beloyed,  ciyiUzed  wornen. 
Christian  women,  haye  contentedly  liyedl 
in  the  midst  oi  i^  and  yet  the  common 
woman-heart  amouff  us  has  not  risen  up 
to  call  it  cursed.  Are  ye  women  and 
mothers^  and  yet  belieye  that  these 
millions  of  women  and  mothers,  bearin|[ 
their  babes  upon  their  breasts^  could 
teach  their  own  beloyed  ones,  eyen  widi 
their  earliest  breath,  a  constant  lie? 
That  for  the  paltry  doUai^s  sake,  we 
would  bid  them  suck  in  fedsehood  wHb 
their  mother's  milk  and  teach  them  to 
barter  their  consciences  for  money? 
Nay,  if  ye  haye  not,  in  the  luxuries  of 
rank,  ceased  to  know  the  mother's  loye 
for  her  nurseling,  and  the  pure  welling 
forth  of  a  mother's  hope  for  the  child  5 
her  bosom — ^rather  will  ye  suppose  that 
we  will  tip  those  breasts  witn  arsenic, 
and  drug  their  milk  with  hemlock.  How- 
eyer  exoepUonal  cases  may  shock  the 
world,  neyer  did  a  nation  of  women 
systematically  rear  their  sons  to  be 
Villains.  Yet  such,  and  no  less,  is  the 
charge  conyeyed  against  us.  in  your 
'^  affectionate  and  Cluistian  appeal.''  If 
we  haye  tolerated  the  system  of  iniquity 
that  you  describe,  if  we  haye  taudbt  our 
children  to  loye  it,  if  we  are  wiShif  to 
bid  them  defend  it^  eyen  untoUood 
should  it  be  necessary,  as  man  should 
defend  the  dearest  rights  of  his  hearth 
and  home,  what  are  we  ?  The  heathen 
kneeling  to  his 
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and  offering  his  child  upon  the  altar  of 
*^  his  grim,  idoy  has,  at  least  the  excuse 
of  iterance   and  superstition  for  his 
brutal  worship.    Not  so  we.    Knowingly 
and  with  open  eyes,  without  one  twinge 
of  conscience,  one  mea  cutipOy  we  flinff 
the  offspring  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
into  this  seething  abyss  of  abominations. 
This  is  in  fact^  unless  we  adrance  the 
plea  of  a  general  national  imbecihty,  the 
crime  of  which  we  are  guilty,  if  there  is 
any  foundation   for  the  universal  jere- 
miades  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
wail  orer  negro  slavery.    It  is  useless 
for  us  to  tell  the  benevolent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  in- 
struct us  in  our  jcatechism  of  humanity, 
that  they  have  quite  mistaken  our  case 
and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negro.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
tells  them  diflSrently.    It  is  useless  ibr 
us  to  tell  them  that  our  slaves  are  not 
interdicted  '' education  in  the  truths  of 
the  pospel  and  the  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tianity f'   it  is  useless  for  us  to  repeat 
that  their  family  ties  and  social  affec- 
tions are  respected  and  indulged  In  a 
greater  degree  than  those  of  any  labor- 
m^  class  in  the  world.     ^  Uncle  Tom's 
C^iu'^  says  differently ;  and  the  negro- 
phiiists  have  very  nearly  reached  the 
point  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, on  the  ground  of  infidelity, 
against  all  who  dispute  the  authenticity 
of  so  high  an  authority.    It  is  useless  for 
us  to  point  to  the  comparative  census 
of  the  divers  nations  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  show  that  in  none  are 
the  tables  of  crime,  of  deformity  and  in- 
sanity so  low  as  in  our  slave  population. 
Mra.    Stowe   and    Uncle    Tom!    Mrs. 
Stowe  and  Uncle  Tom !  Mrs.  8towe  and 
Uncle  Tom  !   ding,  ding,  don^.    What 
is  the  use  of  reasoning?  what  is  the  use 
of  facts,  when  those  wno  should  hear  us. 
deafen    themselves  with    this   eternal 
**ding,  dong''  of  superstitious  prejudice 
and  phaiasaicai  cant?  As  regards  the 
condition  of  our  slaves,  compared  with 
that  of  the  white  population  of  our  own 
free  states  (than  which,  avowedly,  no 
popniation  in  the  world  enjoys  higher 
advantages),  ten  minutes'  investigation 
of  our  late  census  returns,  with  about  so 
much  arithmetical  knowledge  as  any 
boy  of  ten  years  old  can  command,  will 
suffice  to  show  that^  for  every  insane 
slave,  there  are  from  eight  to  nine  insane 
whites ;  and  that  this  is  not  an  exception 
resulting  from  any  physical  peculiarity 
vofc.  XIV.  6 


of  the  negro,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
among  the  frte  blacks  the  proportion  of 
insane  is,  within  a  very  small  fraction, 
equal  to  that  among  ^e  whites.  This 
fact  alone  speaks  volumes.  The  numb^s 
of  deaf  mutes  and  of  blind,  although  the 
disproportion  is  not  so  great^  shows 
largely  in  favor  of  the  slave,  and  are 
worth  dwelling  upon  as  indicating  the 
comforts  of  his  position;  but^  would 
men  consent  to  open  their  eyes  and 
hearts  to  the  truth,  volumes  of  argument 
and  cart-loads  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabins 
would  not  weigh  a  feather  against  the 
indisputable  fact  which  we  nave  just 
noted  of  the  disparity  in  the  numbers  of 
\he  insane  presented  in  the  different 
positions  referred  to.  Will  the  ladies  of 
Stafford-house  frivor  us  with  some  cor- 
resp(Hidin^  facts  among  their  manufac- 
termg  and  mining  populations?  They 
cannot.  They  dare  not.  The  statistics 
of  the  poor  are  a  fearful  study.  Duohp 
esses  and  countesses  can  only  read  of 
them  in  novels,  and  weep  over  them 
when  well  draperied  in  romance. 

But  our  brethren  of  the  reviews,  hard* 
handed  and  hard-headed  folks  as  they 
are,  venture  sometimes  deeper,  and  we 
are  accordingly  a  little  amused,  and  not 
a  little  instructed  by  an  article  in  the 
^  North  British,"  which  happens,  by  ac- 
cident we  presume,  (though  the  close 
juxtaposition  looks  almost  like  a  mis- 
chievous design  on  the  part  of  some- 
body,) to  have  its  place  immediately 
following  the  one  with  which  we  have 
headed  our  remarks.  We  are  amused 
by  the  contrast  between  the  two  articles. 
Here  stands  *' American  slavery  and 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  treated  of  with  all 
"the  gall  and  prejudice  which  the  sub*^ 
jeot  always  seems  to  awake  in  those  who 
ignorantly  meddle  with  it :  and  imme- 
diately annexed  is  ^'The  Modem  Exo^ 
dus,  in  its  efibots  en  the  British  Islancb,^ 
wherein  the  sufferings  leading  to  th^ 
Exodus  (as  the  enormous  emigratioa 
from  the  British  islands  is  aptly  termed) 
are  treated  of  witha  philosophie  insight^ 
a  coolness  of  argument,  and  an  apparent 
careful  investigation  or  fect^  which  pre- 
sent a  strauffe  contrast  to  tiie  sentimen- 
tal slan^,  ue  careless  assertion,  and 
broad  misstatements  of  the  negrophilist 
article.  The  two  together  put  us  strange- 
ly in  mind  of  the  oflSn-auoted  joke  of  tne 
reverend  wit :  "  Orthoaoxy  is  m^  doxy, 
and  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy."  In  the 
article  on  the  ^'  Exodus,"  it  is  acknow- 
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letbrod  of  ihe  laborers  of  oertam  districta 
of  Enfi^land  (DorseUhire  and  Deyonshire) 
that  tney  are  '^permanently  wretched.'' 
''In    Buckinghamshire    and    Bedford- 
shire* wages  are  seldom  such  as  ade- 
quately to  support  life  f  and  as  a  whole 
it  is  "  indisputable  that  the  usual  earn- 
ings of  the  rural  day-laborer  are  not 
sulicient  to  provide  his   funily  with 
food,  clothing  and  habitation,  of  fitting 
kind  and  quantity."    Of  artisans,  the 
reviewer   nates    that   the    hand-loom 
weavers  of  Lancashire,    Paisley,  and 
Spitalfields  are  either  always  or  periodi- 
cally in  distress.     "  Their  toil  is  so  in- 
cessant and  severe^  as  to  leave  no  time 
nor  wish  for  anything  but  sleep,  and  to 
render  their  life  an  alarming  approxima- 
tion to  Uiat  (i  the  brutes  that  perish.'' 
Of  distr^sed  work-people  of  large  towns, 
needle-women,  &o.,  he  says: — "These 
classes  are  said  to  number  thousands  in 
the  metn^lis  alone,*  and  their  suffer- 
ings and  privations  are  such  as  can 
scarcely  be  credited  in  a  civilized  and 
Christian  country.    Nor,  whatever  majr 
be  our  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  their 
wretchedness,  or   the   undue  coloring 
thrown  over  it^  can  we  refuse  to  beJieve 
in  the  general  ffu^t  of  its  existence." 
Let  our  readers  remember  that  we  are 
not  quoting  from  a  novel.    The  writer 
has  no  wish  to  make  up  a  picture.  There 
is  no  call  for  the  sympathies  of  readers; 
no  necessity  for  embellishment   Simple 
&cts  are  stated  in  the  simplest  manner, 
and  that^  not  of  mis-governed  colonists, 
or  degraded  Irbh,  mt  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  great  and  happy  Englano. 
Such  as  these  naturally  emigrate  largely. 
Let  us  torn  now  to  Ireland  and  guess 
what  must  be  her  condition,  even  had 
we  no  other  data  from  whicn  to  argue, 
when  we  find  that  her  emigration  con- 
siderably more  than  doubles  that  of  the 
whole  m  England  and  Scotland  com- 
bined.   Of  335,966,  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1851.  it  is  stated  that  257,372 
were  Irish.    If  the  emigration  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  suffering,  what  is  tiie 
condition  of  Ireland  ?  "  By  the  combined 
efiect  of  emigration  and  fsumne  (says 
the  reviewer)  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  reduced  from  8,175,124  in  1841,  to 
6,515,794,  in  1851."    In  1851  tJhe  num- 
be|*  of  Irish  emigrants  had  risen  to  257,- 
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000 ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1852 
already  125,000  had  gone.  ''Ireland  is 
being  depopulated  at  the  rate  of  a  quar- 
ter ^  a  tmUion  per  annum,  a  process 
which,  if  continued,  .will  empty  ner  en- 
tirely m  the  course  of  twenty-four  yeareP 
So  much  for  the  happiness  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Britain,  uod  knows,  not  m 
triumph  but  in  self-defence  do  we  dwell 
upon  such  facts.  We  are  accused  of 
supporting  a  system  (heinous  beyond 
comparison,  oppressive  beyond  concep- 
tion. What  defence  have  we  farther 
than  to  show  (while  we  acknowledge 
suffering  and  oppression  under  every 
system)  that  ours  is  certainly  not  the 
worst  1  Let  England,  if  it  be  possible, 
cure  this,  her  own  heait-disease,  before 
prescribing  for  others.  If  it  be  impom- 
oU^  let  her  bow  to  the  mystery  of  God 
and  patiently  work  out  her  destiny, 
leaving  us  to  accomplish  ours. 

The  reviewer  of  the  "Eixodus"  goes 
on  to  remark  with  regard  to  Ireland  that 
not  only  is  it  necessary  ''to  remove  re- 
dundant numbers,  but  to  replace  them 
by  a  more  enersetic,  more  aspiring  and 
more  improvable  race.  The  poor  Celts 
must  be  pushed  out,  or  starved  out,  to 
make  place  for  more  improvable  Sax- 
ons :  and  why  ?  Because  their  nature 
requires  them  to  be  "controlled,  dis- 
ciplined, and  fuided  by  others.  Left 
to  their  own  devices,  a  prey  to  their 
own  indolent^  slovenly,  ana  iniprovident 
tendencies,  ail  history  shows  now  help- 
less and  prone  to  degenerate  they  are." 
They  are  "deficient  also  in  that  faculty 
of  self-government  and  self-control  in 
the  absence  of  which  free  institutions 
can  never  flourish  or  be  permanently 
maintained."  The  poor  Celt^  then,  must 
be  unhoused,  turned  forth  upon  tJhe 
world  to  work,  beg,  steal  or  die,  it  mat- 
ters little:  for  the  powerful  and  "im- 
provable Saxon"  needs  his  land.  He  is 
mcapable  of  self-ffovemment ;  ergo^  ho 
must  be  ^vemea.  Or.  (the  governing 
power  bemg  deficient^)  he  must  even 
make  himself  scarce  m  just  such  pro- 
portion as  will  establish  the  equilibnum 
between  the  minue  and  the  wus  quanti- 
ties. He  must  emigrate  or  die,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  world  must 
progress  and  his  place  is  wanted.  There 
IS  no  longer  room  for  him.  Let  him 
vanish!  Amen!  Is  this  wrong?  We 
dare  not  say  so.  It  seems  rather  a  hard 
necessity  than  a  wrone.  The  inferior 
people  always  have,  ^ways  mu^  it 
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would  appear,  pass  away  before  the  they  carry  Ireland  about  with  them^  for 
wants  otuie  superior,  and  the  necessi-  the  simple  reason  that  the  peculiarities 
ties  of  progress.  "  Begone,  ye  incom-  of  one  race  can  only  be  washed  out  by 
petent ! "  is  surely  the  stem  law  of  man's  the  commingled  blood  of  others.  The 
existence.  Begone,  from  your  land,  irom  negro,  under  similar  circumstances, 
your  home~ay,  if  it  be  necessary,  from  brin^  to  us,  then,  all  the  dark  horrors 
your  life !  The  short  spasm  of  a  oeing,  of  Neero-land,  and '  not  many  decades 
or  of  millions  of  beings,  counts  low  in  will  .elapse  ere  the  imperial  Soulouque 
these  calculations.  We  shudder  at  the  will  (imless  the  rapid  downward  prog> 
thou^ht^  and  yet^  we  repeat^  we  dare  not  ress  of  himself  and  his  nation  be  arre^ 
call  it  a  wrong.  A  necessity  is  never  a  ed  by  the  mastery  of  the  white  sove- 
wrong.  A  necessity  of  God^s  making —  reigns  who  are  now  closing  round  him) 
is  it  not  a  right  ?  From  such  a  dilemma  present  to  us  some  pretty  scenes  of  ne- 
^rhere  is  the  escape?  Heaven  only  grodom  of  the  fashion  perhaps  of  that 
knows,  and  to  its  hi^n  mystery  we  bow.  which  we  are  told  the  grandees  of  Daho- 
Oar  brethren  of  £ngland  see  and  feel  my  recently  treated  her  majesty's  com- 
ihe  necessity  of  this  iron  logic  when  the  missioners ; — unejolie  fite  /  a  pretty  pas- 
evil  comes  home  to  them ;  but  find  a  time !— consisting  of  the  hunting  down 
quite  different   philosophy,  when    the   and  roasting  of  a  few  of  their  free  and 

Question  is  of  their  neiffhoors.  While  happy  negro  brethren  made  prisoners 
heir  Irish  slave  is  turned  shivering  and  among  the  neighborinff  nations, 
houseless  forth  upon  the  bleak,  cold  Wlmt  then  is  to  be  done  with  the  ne- 
w^orld,  their  sentimentalists,  as  thoug[h  gro$  The  Irish,  to  prevent  this  formation 
in  compensation  for  the  philosopmc  of  little  Irelanos  atl  over  the  world,  are 
coolness  of  this  veritable  edict  for  the  very  judiciously  advised  to  scatter  them- 
extinction  of  a  nation,  weep  floods  of  selves,.and  thus,  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed  negro ! — the  their  peculiar  traits,  the  Irish  blood,  as  a 
negro,  whose  happy  lot  of  ease  and  pleor  kind  of  salt  to  the  earth,  distributes  itself 
ty  would,  to  the  wretched  of  their  land,  not  uselessly  through  the  civilized  world, 
present  an  almost  Elysian  bliss.  What  Will  our  reviewer  maintain  that  the 
would  they  have  us  do  ?  Even  allowing  same  course  is  practicable,^-oonceiv- 
that  the  condition  of  the  negro  were   able  even, — ^with  regard  to  the  negro  f 


perior  man  to  their  outcast  Celt.    If  the  unraveling  < 
Irishman  be  incapable  of  self-govern-  their  admiration  for  Mrs.  Stowe  not  stop 
ment  and  self-control:  if  Ms  indolent,   short  of  amalgamation  ?    We  answer  for 
slovenly  and  improvident   tendencies,   them  boldly.   We  do  them  more  justice 
need  the  control,  discipline,  and  ^id-  than  they  nave  done  to  us.    As  Chris- 
ance  of  others,  who  that  has  the  slight-  tian  and  civilized  women,  they  shrink, 
est  knowledge  of  the  negro  character,   with  horror  from  the  idea.    What  then^. 
will  deny  that  these  difficulties  present   we  repeat^  can  be  done  with  the  negro  f 
themselves  in  him  in  a  tenfold  ratio  i  Amalganoiation    cannot  be  thoug:ht  of. 
Our  reviewer  finds  his  only  hope  for  the  Barbarism  then— cannibal  barbarism — 
Irish  in  a  scattering  of  them*  among  the  slavery  or  extinction  is  his  fate.     Will 
other  nations  of  tl^  earth.    '^  Wherever  our  self-constituted  teachers  in  the  A,  B^ 
the^  settle  singly  among  Americans  or  C,  of  humanity,  have  the  goodness  to  in-^ 
Briush,  they  improve^  advance,  and  civil-  form  us  which  of  these  alternatives  they 
ize  ',   wherever  they  congregate,  so  as  to  would  advise  as  a  first  experiment  ?•» 
carry  Ireland  about  with  them,  they  eon-  Even  were  the  condition  of  the  negro* 
Unue  what  we  see  them  at  home.'^  This  with  us  such  as  the  waUings  of  negnK 
adherence  to  the  peculiarities^  of  race  philists  have  described  it,  however  much 
is  of  course  not  singular  ta  the  Irish,   it  might  need  a  remedy,  that  remedy 
The    negro,  too,  has  Ma  peculiarities,   would  never  be  found  in  emancipation, 
mrhich  are  kept  in  abeyance  by  his  as-  Jamaica  shows  what,  under  the  best  aus- 
sociation  witK    and  subjection  to  the  pices,  is  the  rapid  tendency  of  this  peo- 
white  man.    Check  that  association  and  pie,  when  set  free  from  control.   It  will 
subjection,  and  how  rapidly  do  we  see  not  need  a  century  more  to  convince- 
him  falling  back  to  fetishe  and  barbar-  England  that  Jamaica,  but  for  her  greats 
ism !     Wherever  the  Irish  congregaUj  er  distance  and.  thus  more  convenient 
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fiEtcility  for  being  shaken  ofll^  would  be  a 
worse  sore  upon  her  system  than  ever 
Ireland  has  been.  If  the  one  be  the  dis- 
gusting boil,  which  stains  and  soils  with 
its  constantly  emitted  pus,  the  other 
(unless  Coolie  emigration  and  common 
sense  puts  the  negro  back  into  his  natu- 
ral position,  or,  as  is  likeliest^  driye 
him  from  existence)  will  prove  the  black 
and  incurable  gangrene  to  be  got  rid  of 
only  by  speedy  amputation.  Supposing 
then  slavery  to  be  even  such  as  it  has 
been  described^  what  escape  is  there  for 
Uie  ne^ro?  Literally  none.  If  there  be 
upon  him  a  curse  (which  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  allow),  the  curse  is  of  God's 
laying  on — not  of  ours.  But^  we  repeat, 
we  believe  it  not  a  curse.  Inferionty  is 
not  a  curse.  Every  creature  is  suited 
for  its  position,  and  fulfilling  that  posi- 
tion can  certainly  not  be  called  cursed. 
What  God  has  made,  dare  we  to  call  it 
cursed  ?  No,  ladies.  As  He  has  made 
you  to  be  women  and  not  men — mo- 
thers and  sisters,  and  not  (according  to 
the  modem  improvement  system),  sol- 
diers and  le^lators,  so  has  He  fitted  the 
ne^o  for  his  position  and  suited  him  to 
be  happy  and  useful  in  it.  The  negro's 
civilization, — ^his  only  civilization, — ^is 
slavery,  serfdom,— call  it  what  you  will, 
the  condition  and  not  the  epithet  is 
the  point  in  question.  Were  the  disease 
of  our  system  such  as  you,  kdies,  and 
others,  have,  we  believe,  in  thoughtless- 
ness rather  than  in  malice  described 
it)  your  rose-water  appeals,  as  a  con- 
temporary editor  well  calls  them,  could 
have  but  slight  effect:  a  sticking-plas 
ter  to  a  cloven  skull^  a  pack-thread 
to  guide  an  elej^ant,  would  be  equally 
efi[icient. 

But)  our  decriers  have,  we  now  go 
on  to  maintain,  entirely  mistaken  our 
case.  They  have  trusted  to  Mrs,  Stowe's 
spectacles,  whose  strange  power  of  dis- 
tortion shows  everything  under  a  false 
view.  The  "North  British"  expatiates 
npon  the  power  of  pathos  and  ot^er  ad- 
mijrable  qualities  of  this  authoress,  and 
cheers  her  on  to  the  work,  recalling  the 
feet  that  it  was  "a  woman,  ElizabeUi 
Heyrick.  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  that 
moved  tne  heart  of  Wilberforce  to  pity 
and  to  pray  over  ihe  wrongs  of  the  op- 
pressed sons  of  Africa."  We  can  onfy 
M&Y  that  if  so,  Elizabeth  Heyrick  was 
almost  as  mischievous  a  woman  in  her 
day,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  now  threatens  to 
he;  for  those  tears  of  Wilberforce  have 


caused  more  shedding  of  blood,  more 
anguish  of  soul^  more  aeony  of  body  and 
of  mind,  than  it  often  rails  to  the  lot  of 
one  man  to  ^ive  scope  to.  He  attacked 
crime,  not  with  the  philosophic  coolnens 
which  examines,  compares,  probes 
causes  and  effects,  and  thus  has  at  least 
the  fairest  chance  for  cure  j — but  with  a 
species  of  feminine  pathetics  and  wail* 
inffs,  caught  perhaps  from  Mrs.  Hey- 
rick, he  set  the  example,  and  opened 
that  sluice  of  sickly  sentimentality 
which  too  often,  takmg  the  i^ce  «f 
sound  sense  and  argument,  now  inun- 
dates the  world,  causing  agonies  of  body 
and  soul,  to  which  the  worst  scenes 
of  the  slave  trade,  heinous  as  they  were, 
stand  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  The 
tears  of  blind  enthusiasm  are  oftenest 

Eaid  for,  more  than  drop  for  dropy  in 
lood.  Wilberforce  wsw,  we  believe,  a 
good  man,  so  far  as  intenUons  go ;  but  a 
more  mischievous  man  in  deeds  has  sel- 
dom existed.  The  maniac  may  be  par- 
doned for  his  follies,  but  it  is  hard  to 
call  upon  the  world  to  kneel  and  wor- 
ship him.  To  Mrs.  Stowe  it  is  difficult 
to  extend  the  same  charity.  We  rejoice 
to  believe,  from  sundry  indications^ 
that  the  mania  of  Uncle  Tomism  has 
nearly  run  its  course;  but  it  is  a  fearful 
sign  of  the  times  that  such  a  truckling, 
money-seeking  speculation — such  a  Ju- 
das-like sale  of  truth  and  conscience — 
should  even  for  the  short  space  of  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months,  have  raised  its 
author  to  the  position  of  a  heroine  and 
prophetess.  Tne  sudden  accession  of 
philanthropic/uror  which  has  been  wak- 
ed up  in  the  cause  of  ne^odom,  catches 
its  flame  from  an  altar  lit  up  by  no  fire 
from  heaven ;  its  proi^etess  no  sibyl, — 
but  rather  some  fortune-seeking  gipsy, 
who,  her  hand  once  crossed  with  gold, 
laughs  at  the  simple  fool  who  credits 
her  talesL  while  she  pockets  the  reward 
of  her  falsehood. 

The  '*  North  British''  remarks,  "  among 
all  the  tributes  to  this  appeal  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  to  every  human  feeling  and  every 
Christian  principle,  there  is,  nerhaps^ 
no  greater  tribute  to  its  power  tnan  we 
kind  and  multitude  of  answers  that  have 
issued,  and  are  issuing  from  the  up- 
holders and  abettors  of  Uie  slave-system 
of  whose  horrors  this  tremendous  reveia^ 
lion  has  been  made.  We  have  said 
that  the  power  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
truth,  directed  to  the  consciences  of 
men, — and,  accordingly,  we  find  thai 
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the  consciences  of  m«i  are  dealing  with 
it,  as  truth.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  in  its 
being  an  appeal  to  conscience,  and  in 
its  being  responded  to  as  such,  that  the 
book  stands  out  from  the  class  to  which 
it  nominally  belongs.  When  did  an 
army  of  journalists,  and  novelists,  and 
pamphleteers — ^in  fact^  all  the  legal  or- 
gans of  society — ever  oefore  so  set  them- 
selves in  battle  array  to  contend  a^inst 
the  truth  of  a  so-called  work  of  fiction  ?" 
"The  fhcX  is  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  told 
the  truth  fearlessly ;  and  therefore  is  she 
not  only  answered,  but  answered  wrath- 
folly;  and  should  these  answers  not 
teacti  us  to  doubt  her  statements,  they 
will,  at  least^  teach  us  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  moral  courage^  the  power  of 
Christian  principle  required  to  enable 
her  to  speak  the  truth  in  America." 

In  the  days  of  witchcraft,  among 
other  ordeals,  one,  which  was,  we  are 
told,  much  used,  consisted  in  casting 
the  accused,  bound  hand  and  foot^  into 
the  water.  Should  the  unfortunate  be- 
ing sink,  a  quiet  death  was  his  (or  often- 
est  her)  besi  fate.  Should  the  unstrug- 
gling  wretch  floaty  no  fieirther  proof  of 
crime  was  necessary,  and  pricking  to 
death,  or  burning,  or  tortunng  in  any 
and  every  imaginable  way,  was  the 
certain  result.  We  are  placed,  it  would 
appear,  in  a  somewhat  similar  position 
to  that  of  the  accused  witch.  Here  is  a 
^^innundoua  revelation*'  stated  to  have 
appeared  against  us.  If  we  are  silent^ 
we  acknowledge  the  sin  and  our  accu- 
sers proceed  accordingly.  If  we  speak 
in  exculpation,  it  proves  that  we  feel 
the  "  appeal  to  conscience,"  and  shrink 
before  the  prick.  And  i^  unfortunately, 
the  slightest  impatience,  the  slightest 
warmth  of  expression,  enters  into  our  de- 
fence, behold!  it  is  proof  positive  and 
indisputable!  The  deviPs  mark  upon 
OS.  The  poor  witch  is  ccmdemned  while 
the  righteous  accuser  pockets  at  once 
the  honor  and  the  profits  of  our  convic- 
tion. We  should  hke  to  summon  before 
ps  in  bodily  entity,  the  intangible  ex- 
istence shrouded  under  the  reviewer's 
**  We,"  and  ask  him,  as  a  wmw,  whether, 
on  receiving  a  slap  on  the  face,  or  a 
tweak  of  the  nose,  the  involuntary  im- 
pulse which  moves  his  arm  to  knock 
down  Uie  aggressor  be  a  poof  of  his  de- 
serving said  slap,  or  said  tweak?  Or 
whether,   when  some   insolent   puppy 

S'ves  him  the  lie,  it  be  a  verification  of 
6  charge,  that  the  indignant  motion  of 


the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  his 
leg,  gives  the  assailant  a  somewhat  an- 
gry response  to  the  remark  ?  It  is  false, 
too^  to  say  that  all  this  indignation  is  ex- 
cited by  a  Bo-caUed  work  of  ficdon^  if  by 
this  it  is  intended  to  say  an  acknowledged 
work  of  Ifiction.  Mrs.  Stowe  expressly 
states,  both  in  her  work  and  out  of  il, 
that  it  is  a  representation  of  fact.  The 
reviewer  hin^lf  calls  it  a  "  tremendous 
revelation."  "  Mrs.  Stowe  has  told  the 
truth  fearlessly,"  &c.,  &c.  Are  we  then, 
in  combating  her  assertions,  combatins 
a  eo-caUed  fiction,  or  a  BcUaMed  fact! 
Tlie  world  of  Europe  has  chosen  to  take 
on  trusty  because  it  strikes  in  with  the 
sentimental  whim  of  the  day,  the  account 
of  a  woman,  every  page  ot  whose  book 
shows  that  she  has  seen  little,  and 
knows  nothing  of  our  institutions.  Still 
she  calls  them  fact,  and  Europe  takes 
them  as  fact  What  more  natural  than 
that  we  should  attempt  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  slander,  by  declaring  its 
fedsity.  A  little  further  on,  the  reviewer 
quotes  what  he  calls  ^^  the  heart  words 
of  this  true-hearted  woman."  She 
writes  of  her  book:  ^' There  has  been 
hardly  a  day  since  it  has  been  publish- 
ed that  confirmatory  voices  have  not 
come  from  southern  slaveholders ;  men 
who  have  long  waited  for  an  opportuni- 
ty to  speak,  and  who  now  come  out  to 
attest  its  truth, — ^for  alas!  they  know 
wtiat  I  know,  and  they  must  perceive 
that  I  know  it^  that  the  half  is  not  told 
in  that  book.  A  book  that  should  tell 
all,  would  not  be  credited, — it  cotdd  not 
be  read I  have  only  wonder- 
ed some  moments^  in  the  anguish  of  the 
survey,  that  the  firm  earth  does  not  col- 
to   hide  such  horror   from    the 


sun  !" 

This,  certainly,  from  the  sound,  indi- 
cates something  horrible!  most  horri- 
ble !  and  considering  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  there  is  something  peculiarly 
alarminjBf  in  the  idea  of  threatened  col- 
lapse 01  the  firm  earth  which  should 
come  to  visit  our  sins ;  particularly  as 
the  lady  tells  us  that  she  has  so  many 
confirmatory  voices  to  bear  witness  to 
the  iniquities  of  our  land.  Now,  to  as- 
suage the  terrors  of  our  reviewer  and 
others,  who,  in  case  of  our  old  mother 
earth  Doing  "taken  so  bad,"  might,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  sufier  in  the  catas- 
trophe, we  must  inform  them,  that 
Mrs.  Stowe's  published  letters  have  not 
always   had  that  r^ard  for  veracity 
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which  would  be  desirable  in  so  distin- 
^ished  a  lady.  We  have  not  room  here 
K>r  the  details  of  a  correspondence, 
threatened  suit,  &c.,  &c.,  with  ana 
about  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  brought  in  bv  name  as  a  *^  con- 
firmatory voi^'  by  me  lady,  ^d  who, 
not  submitting  quietly  to  the  charge, 
forced  an  investigation  and  confession, 
which  proved  the  publication,  bv  Mrs. 
Stowe,  of  sundry  letters  which  nad  in 
fabt  never  been  sent^  received,  nor  even 
written,  by  the  persons  from  wnom  they 
purported  to  have  come.  In  short,  they 
were  utterly  false ;  and  what  would,  in 
the  usual  language  of  the  world  (what- 
ever milder  term  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her 
coadjutors  might  make  use  of),  be  call- 
ed forged  letters.  The  lady  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  more  careful  since  this 
transaction,  and  following  the  safer  plan 
of  not  naming  names,  speaks  indefi- 
nitely of  "  confirmatory  voices/'  which, 
like  ''those  airy  tongues  which  syl- 
lable men's  names^"  are  too  intangible 
to  be  brought  in  witness  against  her, 
or  to  threaten  suit  for  $40,000.  We 
presume  that  the  reviewer  is  ignorant 
of  her  ability  in  composing  facts,  and 
thus  takes  without  dispute  those  which 
he  auotes  from  her  letter.  "  The  heart- 
woras  of  this  true-hearUd  woman  /"  So 
ffoes  the  world!  We  will  not  wish 
for  a  "collapse  of  the  firm  earth"  to 
swallow  up  our  fair  foe,  but  truly  we 
would  counsel  her,  as  she  is  fond  of 
quoting  scripture,  to  study  a  little  the 
decalogue.  Perchance  she  may  there 
come  across  an  old  law  which  seems 
to  have  slipped  her  memory:  "Tliou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor." 

A  propoe  of  misstating  facts. — ^the  re- 
viewer himself^  misled  by  somebody  not 
more  accurate  than  Mrs.  Stowe,  falls  in- 
to some  strange  blunders.  "What  is 
the  meaning,"  (he  asks^  in  the  midst  of 
sundry  quotations,  showing  what  he  sup- 
poses the  condition  of  our  negroes  under 
"the  hideous  social  malady"  under 
which  we  labor,)  "what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  law  of  South  Carolina,  declaring 
death  to  be  the  punishment  not  only  of 
the  runaway  slave,  but  of  any  person 
who  shall  choose  to  aid  him  m  nis  es- 
cape ?  or  of  that  of  Louisiana,  declaring  it 
lawful  to  fire  upon  any  slaves  who  do  not 
stop  when  pursued  ?  "  &c.,  &c. 

We  will  quote  no  further.  Wishing 
to  dispose  first  of  these  two  clauses^  we 


honestly  looked  for  the  authorities  to 
these  statements,  and  find  in  a  note,  as 
reference  for  the  first  clause,  "Brevard's 
Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  236."  .  We  turn  to  boo^ 
volume  and  {Mige.  The  ^ntleman  must 
have  been  reading  wim  Mrs.  Stowe's 
spectacles ;  there  is  nothing  in  any  way 
resembling  the  quotation  referred  to. 
For  the  second  clause,  the  reference  is 
(also  in  a  note)  "Brevard's  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  Louisiana,  Code  Noir,  vol.  L,  p. 
33."  Here,  we  are  quite  at  a  stand— 
"  Brevard? 8  Digest  of  the  Lavs  of  Loui»- 
ianoy"  being  a  volume  entirely  unknown 
to  American  lawyers.  There  is  not^  and 
never  has  been,  any  such  woik;  Bre- 
vard's Digest  including  only  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina.  How  are  such  wanton- 
ly false  assertions  to  be  met?  We  are 
not  well  enough  versed  in  the  laws  of 
Louisiana  to  say  what  shadow  of  founda- 
tion the  reviewer  may  find  in  them  for 
his  quotation  from  his  imaginary  law- 
book.* Those  of  South  Carolina  we 
have  at  hand,  and  have  carefully  exam- 
ined all  of  them  which  relate  to  slaves. 
In  Brevard's  Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245,  wo 
find,  among  our  colonial  laws,  passed  a. 
D.  1754,  the  follovring: 

"All,  and  every  person  and  persons, 
who  shall  inveiffle,  steal,  or  carry  away 
any  negro,  or  omer  slave  or  slaves ;  or 
shall  hire,  aid,  or  counsel  any  person  or 
persons  to  inveigle,  steal  or  cany  away, 
as  aforesaid,  any  such  slave,  so  as  the 
owner  or  employer  of  such  slave  or 
slaves  shall  be  deprived  of  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  slave  or  slaves ;  or  that 

*  So  fkr  M  the  refbrenoe  ia  to  the  Cc4m  Nw  of 
Louisiana,  it  is  alao  (Uae.  No  auch  pTivilege  la  re- 
corded In  anv  of  the  aeettona  of  the  code.  Tliat 
code  waa  made  la  1784  by  Bienville,  and,  with  BMiiy 
harsh  ftatares,  has  some  that  are  in  the  hlfheat 
degree  liberal  and  indulgent.  Aroonf  them  are  (xi.) 
*'  Mamera  ahaU  hare  their  Christian  atevoa  hurtad 
in  consecrated  ground.**  ( xUii.)  Huahanda  and  wlvea 
ahall  not  be  seized  and  sold  separately  when 
belonging  to  the  aame  Blaster ;  and  their  children, 
under  (burteen  yoars,  ahall  noi  be  separated  froa 
their  parenta.  This  article  sh^  apply  to  vohmtmrg 
sales.**  ( X  xxli. )  Thia  is  the  only  section  that  seeini 
to  justify  the  eharge  of  the  reriewer,  aa  it  make* 
the  crime  of  "running  away*'  puniahable  wUh 
death,  but  then  it  most  be  the  third  offence— muse 
be  eontiattOQs— mnst  hsTe  been  denounced  bv  pub- 
lic authority,  and  the  punishment  moat  be  by  the 
constituted  authoritiea.  British  statutes  nnve 
made  the  offence  of  breaking  prison  and  escape  a 
Iblony,  without  elergy,  even  where  the  party  ia  in- 
nocent of  the  original  oflboce  charged.  The  Cede 
Noir,  however,  has  not  been  in  force  in  Louisiana 
since  1800.  By  the  law  of  1806,  Bullard  A  Curry. 
▼oU  i.  (aec.  xxxii.),  the  runaway  alaTe  may  be  klUod 
"  should  the  said  alave  atsault  mui  strth  the  per- 
aon  pursuing  ;**  a  very  diflbrent  case  ftxtm  that  of 
the  North  British !  (xxxt.)  <*  It  shaU  be  lawftil  to  Are 
upon  nmoiray  slaveM  who  may  be  armedy  Xxxix. 
gires  magiatratea  the  right  to  line  tat  improper  pro- 
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shall  aid  any  such  slave  in  running  away 
fft  departing  from  his  master's  or  em- 
ployers service,  shall  be.  and  he  and 
they  is,  and  are,  hereby  declared  to  be 
gnilty  of  felony,  and  bein^  thereof  con- 
victed or  attainted  bj  verdict  or  confes- 
sion: or  being  indicted  thereof,  shall 
stand  mute ;  or  will  not  directly  answer 
to  the  endictment :  or  will  peremptorily 
challenge  above  tne  number  of  the  jury, 
shall  suBer  death  as  felons,  and  be  ex- 
cluded and  debarred  of  the  benefit  of 
clergy." 

Here  is  certainly  a  law  stem  enough, 
but  not  ag^ainst  the  slave.  Here  is  pun- 
ishment for  the  tempter,  but  none  for  the 
tempted.  The  punishment  for  the  runa- 
way slave  is  never,  and  has  never  been, 
death.  In  the  act  of  actual  resistance, 
he  is  certainly  liable  to  receive  death^  as 
is  any  fugitive  from  law  while  resisting 
constituted  authorities, — ^but  there  is  no^ 
and  never  has  been,  any  law  making 
the  act  of  evasion  a  crime.  The  act  ju5 
quoted  against  the  person  inveigling  a 
slave  is  an  old  English  law,  and  a  strong 
disposition  has  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  repeal  it^  as 
too  severe  for  the  offence.  The  action 
of  the  state  has  in  this  been  only  checked 
hy  abuse  and  mischievous  interference 
with  her  legislation.  In  our  own  opin- 
ion, however,  it  is  an  act  which,  for  the 
9afety  and  camfwi  of  the  slave,  should  be 
kept  in  force.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
guard  him  from  the  attempts  of  evil-dis- 
posed persons,  who,  either  with  a  view 
of  gain,  would  abstract  the  slave  and  af- 
terwards dispose  of  him  to  their  own 
profit^  or  else  maliciously  inveigle  him 
from  the  protection  and  direction  of  his 

▼ftrioa  nx  aUvea  by  tkeir  masters,  and  to  seise  pro- 
perty of  the  oflfender  fbr  the  purpose.  Xri.  imposes 
dMtli  Mon  aU  persons  wUfbUy  liUling  a  siave,  and 
hssTy  flne  Ibr  iniuaal  and  immoderate  punishment 
of  slsTes.  In  the  consolidated  statutes  of  Louis- 
tens.  ISM,  art.  Slaves,  we  see  (p.  593)  that  disabled, 
•r  old  Steves,  shall  be  prorided  fbr  by  their  OMsiers. 
**U  shsll  be  the  doty  of  masters  to  procure  sick 
steres  all  spiritual  and  temporal  assiatance."  Old 
tiMTtm  shall  not  be  sold  fWrni  their  chUdren.  Children 
ttnder  ten  shall  not  be  separated  fVom  their  parents, 
ete.,  etc.  (p.  M3.)  Eridence  of  slaves  may  be  received 
on  the  trial  of  slaves.  In  the  Louisiana  Gazette,  as 
ter  bsek  as  1800,  now  befbre  us,  there  te  an  adver- 
tteeaaent  of  a  slave  to  be  sold  by  public  authority,  in 
eonsequenee  ofher  being  ill-treated  and  not  proper- 
ly provided  fbr  by  her  present  master.  But  the 
whoto  spirit  of  the  slave  system  of  Lonislaaa  te 
mild  and  equitable.— Editor. 

Shsbitt^  Salc— Will  be  sold  at  the  Principal, 
om  Thnrwtey.  Sth  Septsmber,  1805,  a  negro  wench, 
named  Mary,  belonginf  to  Mr.  De  Lavine,  in  con- 
segnenoe  of  the  maltreatment  ofher  master. 

By  order  of  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Or- 
teMM.  GEO.  T.  R0S8,  Sheriff. 

August  ISth,  1805. 


master.  In  either  case^  in  justice  to  the 
slave,  and  to  secure  him,  as  much  as 
possiole,  from  such  attempts^  the  tempter 
should  receive  condign  punishment.  We 
believe  the  general  opinion  is  against 
us,  but,  as  the  frimd  of  &e  slave,  we  would 
desire  to  continue  the  act  in  force.  It 
is  our  duty^  as  fiatr  as  possible,  to  protect 
our  slave  from  all  such  acts  of  ojypres- 
sion,  injustice,  or  interference,  as  his  po- 
sition makes  him  peculiarly  liable  to. 
Therefore,  as  the  guiding  and  directing 
power,  taking  upon  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility in  so  feur  as  we  take  the  direction 
of  his  action,  we  should  save  him  so  far 
as  in  our  power  lies  from  the  snares  of 
the  tempter.  Our  reviewer  gives  sun- 
dry quotations  (or  at  least  purporting  to 
be  such)  from  the  laws  of  other  states, 
all  more  or  less  ferocious,  and  which,  not 
having  a  g^eneral  law-library  at  hand,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  either  to  confirm  or 
retiite ;  but  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
conclude,  in  a  series  of  assertions,  that 
when  the  first  two  are  so  utterly  false  as 
we  have  proved  the  above  to  be,  there  is 
little  faith  to  be  attached  to  any  of  them. 

The  sweeping  assertion  so  constantly 
made  that  our  laws  are,  in  their  general 
bearing,  cruel  or  neglectful  of  the  slave 
is  entirely  unfounded.  The  truth  is^  that 
our  laws  are  most  carefully  protective  of 
the  slave.  Our  reviewer  quotes  from  a 
nameless  oorrespondentL  ^a  Barbadian 
by  birth,  who  has  himself  owned  slaves,'' 
to  the  following  effect: 

'*  The  picture  of  American  slavery,  in 
Uncle  Tom,  is  not  the  less  faitiifhl,  be- 
cause a  stranger,  visiting  the  country 
sees  so  little  of  it ;  and  because  the  gen 
eral  conduct  of  slave-owners  may  be  hu- 
mane. The  worst  cases  no  one  sees. 
Slavery  was  mitigated  in  our  West  In- 
dian colonies  by  the  small  size  of  the 
islands  and  the  check  of  public  opinion, 
which  reaches  every  comer.  But  in  fhQ 
remote  districts  of  America,  and  even  of 
Jamaica,  what  may  and  must  have  taken 

eace  when  every  master  was  a  law  to 
mself?" 

This  reasoning  is  funny  enough.  What 
is  the  amount  of  it?  When  a  man  gets 
out  of  the  reach  of  legal  authority,  in  r<- 
moU  dietrktSj  where  neither  law  nor  jmb- 
lic  opinion  can  reach  him,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  commit  crimes,  for  which, 
were  he  within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  he 
would  be  punished.  Therefore  the  laws 
are  bad.  The  worst  cases  no  one  sees! 
(how  the  gentleman  finds  out  their  ex 
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istence  it  is  hard  to  determine^  but  let 
VLB  see  his  coroUary,)  therefore  the  system 
is  heinous  which  does  not  punish  them. 
The  aeneral  conduct  of  slave-owners  is,  it 
is  acknowledged,  humane— but,  as  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  very 
wicked  individuals  in  some  very  remotie 
districts,  where  '^  the  master  is  a  law  to 
JUmselff^*  therefore  the  laws  which  endea- 
vor to  take  such  master  under  their  cog- 
nizance are  heinous  and  infamous.  The 
facts  in  thei  gentleman's  letter  are  en- 
tirely laudatory  of  our  system.  For  the 
imagitiary  horrorSy  not  we,  but  himself 
must  be  answerable.  Those  crimes  that 
no  one  seeSf  enjoy,  unfortunately^  all  the 
world  over,  imfmnity  from  punishment. 
Would  the  reviewer  and  his  Barbadian 
friend  invent  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  they 
would  certainly  inunortalize  themselves. 
Let  us  imagine  such  a  style  of  reasoninfi[ 
applied  to  any  system  but  our  own,  and 
where  is  the  egregious  fool  to  receive  it  ? 
Nothing  goes  fankev  to  prove  the  igno- 
rant vehemence  of  our  accusers  uiaA 
guch  blind  argument.  The  reviewer 
then  goes  on  to  cite  from  '^  the  distrust- 
ing details  of  facts  taken  from  legad  do- 
cuments,*^' ^information  sworn  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  occasion  of 
the  inquirer  into  the  state  of  the  West  In- 
dian Colonies."  We  might  easily  plead 
here  that  West  Indian  slavery  is  n^  our 
slavery,  and  that  the  laws  of  England, 
not  ours,  were  answerable  for  the  atroci- 
ties there  described.  But  we  will  be 
more  just  to  human  nature.  These /acts 
are  generally  as  false  as  those  imputed  to 
the  working  of  the  svstem  with  us.  The 
statements  there  adduced  bear  upon  their 
face  the  impress  of  irrationality — many 
of  them  are  physically  impossible,  and,  for 
the  rest^  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any 
people  should  so  combine  the  traits  of 
civilization  and  brutal  barbarism.  One 
or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  put 
down.  A  people  is  civilized  or  barba- 
rous. In  the  transition  state  of  semi-civ- 
ilization they  ma^  be  neither  entirely, 
but  to  be  both  is  impossible.  A  nation 
must  either  rise  to  the  one  or  sink  to  the 
other  condition.  We  do  not  deny  that  a 
nation  of  men  may  be  morally  brutes : 
but  we  do  deny  that  a  nation  of  civilized 
and  enlightened  Christian  men — ^fellow- 
citizens  of  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  can  be  so.  Further :  has  our 
reviewer  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  work 
entitled  "The  West  Indian  Colonies :  the 
calumnies  and  misrepresentations  circu- 


lated against  them  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Copper,  &c^ 
examined  and  refuted  by  James  Mc- 
Queen," and  published  in  London,  a.  d.^ 
1824?  If  ever  corrupt  witnesses  and 
bitter,  prejudiced  falsehood,  were  held 
up  to  shame  and  obloquy,  here  we  have 
damning  proof  against  the  so-caUed  re- 
formers, who,  to  satisfy  a  malevolent 
spite,  or  to  ^ratify  a  sentimental  whim, 
rushed  headlong  to  the  ruin  of  an  iimo- 
cent  and  prosperous  people.  We  think 
it  is  Sterne  who  has  beautiful!]^  remarked 
that  "  when  it  is  once  determined  that  a 
lamb  shall  be  offered  up,  there  may  be 
■ticks  enough  found  under  any  hedge  to 
complete  the  sacrifi^ce."  Jamaica  was 
doomed  {delenda  est  Carthago)^  and  the 
scarce  vital  wrecks  of  her  once  tiium- 
phant  prosperity  now  alone  remain  to 
show  wnat  ninatics  can  accomplish.  Buf^ 
says  title  reviewer,  we  cite  legal  docu- 
ments. Ah!  that  is  distressing,  and  we 
must  give  way  before  such  authority, 
however  the  darkest  peijury  may  have 
been  concerned  in  tne  concocting  of 
them.  We  are  then  condemned  in  the 
case  of  our  brethren  of  Jamaica.  Legd 
documents  cannot  be  disputed. 

"But,"  says  somebody,  "one  of  the 
TOftyiyng  which  the  dcvu  in  a  late  yisit 
upon  earth  left  to  his  disciples  is,  when 
once  you  have  got  up,  kick  tne  stool  from 
under  you."  Our  reviewer  evidently 
thinks  nimself  safely  mounted  now,  and, 
Lord!  what  a  hurry  he  is  in  to  kick 
away  the  stool  of  legal  documents! 
Some  half-dozen  pages  or  so  after  his 
remarks  upon  Jamaica  documents^  hav- 
ing got  his  readers  into  a  fine  swing  of 
sentimental  horrors,  he  thinks  apparently 
it  is  high  time  to  ifollow  the  advice  of 
the  Rev.  gentleman  from  the  lower  re- 
gions, and  with  a  quick  glance  round — 
not,  we  presume,  without  a  frirtive  wink 
at  the  kiiowing  ones— he  gives  a  most 
vigorous  kick  at  the  said  stool,  j^ast  as  an 
unfortunate  wig^t  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  argument  was  triumidifiuitly  climbing 
tiiereon. 

"'An  American  writer,"  he  exclaims 
indignantly,  "  An  American  writer  of  a 
bool^  entitled  England's  Glory  and  her 
Shame,  ^ves  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions during  a  tour  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England,  and  draws  a  most  ap- 
palling picture  of  tne  misery  and  degra- 
dation of  the  manufacturers,  to  the  great 
consolation,  no  doubt,  of  the  American 
slave-owners,  who  are  thus  left  satisfied 
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Unit  if  slayery  is  a  bad  thing,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  something  worse.  Now, 
we  happen  to  have  ascertained,  through 
the  medium  of  a  gentleman,  who  per- 
sonally knew  the  author,  that  he  sei  foot 
in  Europe,  bat  ooncoctea  his  work  partly 
from  blue-books,  and,  perhaps,  partly 
from  imagination.  It  must  however  be 
added,  in  £Edmess  to  the  author,  that  he 
was  probably  not  aware  of  the  amount 
of  imsrepresentationsome  of  these  blue- 
books  contain.  They  are  the  reports  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  commit- 
tee on  the  ten-hours'  bill;  a  work  which 
too  much  resembled  a  supposed  botani- 
cal examination  of  a  certain  farm  and 
garden,  resulting  in  a  collection  of  a 
few  nettles  out  of  one  field,  and  four  or 
five  thistles  out  of  another,  and  a  hand- 
ial  of  groundsel  from  the  garden,  repre- 
senting these  as  the  produce  of  the  estate." 

So  much  for  l^at  documents.  Excel- 
lent tliey  are  against  the  slave-holder, 
but  &  the  other  side— bah!  kick  the 
•tool  over,  and  lo!  your  antagonist 
is  sprawling  on  his  back.  And  so  Ja- 
maica witnesses  were  right,  and  ten- 
liours^  bill  witnesses  were  wrong.  Docu- 
n^ents  here— documents  there.  White, 
they  are;  presto,  black.  True,  they 
are;  presto^  false.  Pretty  jugglery! 
and  worthy  of  all  admiration ! 

Too  truly  has  Mr.  McQueen  remarked 
in  his  work  upon  Jamaica,  of  which  we 
but  now  made  mention,  that  "the 
French  Revolution,  which,  witli  iU  in- 
famous principles,  convidsed  the  world, 
boasted  to  have  been  built  rnxm  the 
very  foundations  on  which  Mr.  Clarkson 
grounds  his  charge  against  the  West 
India  Colonies,  namely.  ^Nature  and 
Reason  /'  Nature  and  Keason  are  truly 
high  authorities,  but  too  often,  like  the 
cheating  oracles  of  old,  do  they  render  a 
doubtful  response,  the  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  whicn  becomes  a  snare  to 
the  feet^  and  a  pit  of  destruction  to  the 
hasty  interpreter  of  destiny.  L^g  and 
laborious  is  the  task  of  him  who  would 
read  the  truth.  Like  the  worshipper  at 
the  cave  of  Trc^honius^  a  life-long  sad- 
ness, a  wearing  out  of  soul  and  body, 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  great  reality, 
is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  its  acquisition. 
The  enthusiast  seldom  reaches  it.-« 
Blindly  zealous,  ignorantlv  active,  in 
proportion  as  he  luu  the  least  ceitain 
unmdation  for  his  opinions,  he  defends 
them  with  impulsive  fervor;  stirs,  in 
£uiatic  haste,  tke  bubbling  cauldron  of 


society,  little  heeding  what  poisonous 
skum  and  froth  may  thus  be  floated  to 
the  surface;  and  lauds  himself  at  last, 
like  a  Robespierre,  or  his  petty  imitators 
in  revolutionizing,  a  Buxton,  a  Clarkson, 
or  a  Stevens,  even  in  the  chaotic  ruin 
which  his  madness  has  ejected.  France 
rose  from  her  ashes  to  run  a  new  course 
of  greatness  and  of  madness.  For  Ja- 
maica, alas!  there  seems  no  phcenix 
life." 

Our  reviewers  and  commentators  ge- 
nerally lay  a  constant  stress  upon  the 
"  uncontrolled  power''  which  they  sup- 
pose the  slave-owner  to  possess.  We 
would  fain  convince  them  that  in  truth 
no  such  power  exists.  This  bugbear  is 
the  offspring  of  their  own  distempered 
imagination. 

"Although  slaves,  by  the  Act  of  1740, 
are  declared  to  be  cnattels  persorud,  yet 
they  are  also,  in  our  law,  considered  as 
persons  with  many  rights  and  liahiliHeSf 
civil  and  criminal."  (Vide  Negro  Law 
of  South  Carolina,  collected  and  digested 
by  J.  B.  O'Neall,  chapter  2d,  section 
llthj 

"  By  the  Act  of  1821,  the  murder  of  a 
slave  is  declared  to  be  a  felony,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  clergy."  (lb.  in.  sec* 
tion  15.) 

"  To  constitute  the  murder  of  a  slave, 
no  other  ingredients  are  neoessary  than 
such  as  enter  into  the  ofiience  of  murder 
at  common  law.  So  the  killing  on  sud- 
den heat  and  passion  is  the  same  as 
manslaughter."    (lb.  ib.  section  16.) 

''An  attemfrit  to  kill  and  murder  a 
slave  by  shooting  at  him,  held  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  (State  vs.  Mann),  and 
indictable  as  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
and  murder."    (Ib.  ib.  section  17.) 

"  The  unlawful  whipmnp  or  beating 
of  any  slave,  without  sufficient  provoca- 
tion, oy  word,  or  act,  is  a  misdemeanor, 
and  subjects  the  offender,  on  conviction, 
to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  6  months, 
and  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500.  (Ib.  ib. 
section  18.) 

"The  Act  of  1740,  requires  the  own- 
ers of  slaves  to  provide  inem  with  suffi- 
cient cloth inff,  covering,  and  food;  and 
if  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  owiiers, 
respectively,  are  declared  to  be  liable 
to  be  informed  against^  subjected  to  fine, 
&c.    (Ib.  ib.  section  25.) 

"  It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  state, — 
that  an  owner  cannot  abandon  a  slave 
needing  either  medical  treatment,  care, 
food,  or  raiment    If  he  doea^  he  will  be 
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liable  to  any  one  who  may  furnish  the 
same."    (lb.  ib.  section  27.) 

"  By  act  of  1740,  slaves  are  protected 
from  labor  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The 
violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  a  fine  of  £5  current 
money,  equal  in  value  to  $3.70  for  eveiy 
slave  so  worked."    (Ib.  ib.  section  28.)* 

Surely  these  should  suffice  to  show 
that  the  owner's  power  is  not  "  uncord 
trolled."  However  he  may  evade  the 
law  when  he  hides  himself  in  the  "  re- 
mote districts"  of  which  the  Barbadian 
ex-planter  discourses,  he  is  kept  in  check 
80  lon^  as  the  arm  of  the  law  is  long 
enough  to  reach  him.  We  presume  that 
every  country  has  some  pomt  within  its 
limits,  where  law  penetrates  with  diffi- 
culty. England,  too,  has  her  moors  and 
her  high-roads ;  aye,  and — ^perhaps  worse 
than  either — tne  purblind  alleys  of  her 
great  citiesi  where  crime  boldly  treads, 
or  cunningly  hides  herself.  But  surely 
not  therefore  shall  we  say,  because  her 
laws  are  sometimes  inef^cient^  that  all 
are  iniquitous.  Our  reviewer  kiumph- 
antly  remarks  that  the  opponents  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  not  denying  the  possibilityj 
virtually  admit  the  truth  of  ner  state- 
ments. Upon  the  same  principle  of  ar- 
gument, wnat  fearful  pictures  might  as 
possibilities  be  deducedf  from  the  institu- 
tions of  every  existing  state  of  society ! 
What  law, — ^what  bond. — ^what  tie, — 
might  not  be  abolished  ii  possible  abuse 
were  sufficient  to  condemn  it?  Ruler 
and  subject^ — servant  and  master, — ^pa- 
rent and  cnild, — ^husband  and  wife. — 
cast  all  to  the  winds  1  These  may  De, 
nay,  more. — ^these  are  all  abused, — daily 
abused, — hnUdlly  abused.  "  Nature  and 
Reason !"  cries  the  old  school  of  god- 
improvers.  '^  Higher-law !"  responds  the 
new.  On!  on!  what  next?  Where 
shall  we  destroy?      Say  ye,    "what 


Nay, 


tis  a 


we 
next?"  Ask  ye  ^' where 
foolish  prejudice  to  doubt  Sweep  every 
thing!  everywhere!  The  Goth  and  the 
Vandal  of  old  found  something  to  spare, 
—something  to  respect.  Not  so  our  in- 
novators. Excelsior  f  Communism  and 
Fraternity! — Barbarism  and  Brutality! 
God  of  Heaven !  pity  this  world  which 
Thou  hast  made ! 

The  reviewer  says  "  there  is  a  plain 
admission  on  the  pait  of  the  Slave  State 
Legislatures  that  there  is  nothing  that 

*  But  (br  tha  complete  alaye  taws  of  South  Ctro- 
Unft  %nd  other  Southern  States,  see  De  Bow*s  Indus- 
trial  Resonrees,  Art.  **StaTery.'' 


can  be  inflicted  on  a  man  in  this  life 
wor^e  than  slavery  in.  the  fact  that  tha 

Eunishment  affixed  to  crimes  committed 
y  the  slaves  is  always  death.  Cases  of 
arson,  thefl^  and  burglary,  which  would 
be  comparatively  lightly  dealt  with,  if 
committed  by  white  men,  are  all  death 
to  the  slave."  And  then  comes  a  flouri^ 
from  the  "  Cincinnati  Herald,"  ending 
with  a  marvelously  ferocious,  ^  He  can 
be  killed.    Let  him  be  killed." 

"  We  should  very  much  like  to  know,'* 
as  the  old  song  saith,  whether  our  re- 
viewer means  to  claim  exemntion  from 
all  response  and  dispute,  for  nimself  as 
well  as  for  Mrs.  Stowe,  on  the  plea  of  the 
unattackableness  of  works  of  fiction.  Is 
kis  article,  too,  a  so-called  work  of  fiction  % 
Verily,  whether  or  not  he  claim  for  it 
the  merit,  we  must  give  our  mito  of  ap- 
probation to  the  inventive  genius  there- 
m  displayed.  Truly,  it  is  lull  of  "  most 
quaint  and  admirable  inventions."  For 
fear,  however,  that  some  simple  block- 
heads should  really  ima£rine  that  our 
talented  brother  of  the  quul  meant  these 
witty  sallies  to  be  taken  as  literal  truth, 
we  will,  for  the  benefit  of  such  dunder* 
pates,  answer  his  statements  seriously. 
The  reviewer  will  find,  by  a  glance  at 
the  statutes  of  Englano,  that  arson  and 
burglary  are  both  in  his  own  happy  land 
punishable  with  death.  In  most  of  our 
states,  we  believe, — and  certainly  in 
South  Carolina,  from  which  we  write, 
— the  old  English  law  is  for  these 
crimes  retained  in  force,  alike  for  v^it» 
and  black.  For  theft^  we  have  abolished 
the  more  severe  punishment  still  retain- 
ed by  English  law,  (which  freauently,  as 
the  leamed  reviewer  no  douot  knows, 
pronounces  death  as  the  penalty  for  the 
purloining  of  a  few  shillings'  worth  of 
property.)  and  have  substituted  accord- 
ing to  tne  offence,  lighter  punishment^ 
alOce  for  whiis  ar^  Uwh.  For  hoUi^  the 
legal  penalty  is  the  same.  One  differ- 
ence, nowever,  we  must  acknowledge. 
While  the  law  is  the  same  for  both,  there 
is,  it  must  be  confessed  sreat  inequality 
in  the  administering  oi  it  Justice  is  no 
longer  even-handed.  One  side  may 
often  escape  the  law,  which  rigorously 
pursues  the  other.  But  which  is  it? 
We  fear  our  transatlantic  friends  will 
hardly  credit  us,  when  we  answer:  Tkt 
negro.  And  yet  the  thin?  explains  itself 
easily  enough!  The  white  man,  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  of  society^  be- 
comes a  public  nuisance^  which  it  is 
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necessary  to  keep  in  check,  and  the 
only  means  of  so  doing  is  by  such  bodily 
restraint  and  suffering  as  snail  hold  him 
in  fear  of  future  transgression.  It  is. 
therefore,  to  the  interest  of  society  thai 
he  should  be  punished,  and  he  is  punish- 
ed accordingly.  The  negro,  under  simi- 
lar circum&mces,  will  often  have  his 
master  to  stand  between  him  and  the 
law.  For  offences  not  too  notoriously 
criminal,  indemnification  from  the  mas- 
ter to  the  injured  person^  oftenest  ends 
the  afiair  altogether.  Where  the  state 
as  prosecutor  is  not  forced  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  offence,  the  master  can 
frequently  buy  off  individual  prosecu- 
tion, and  both  interest  and  humanity  in- 
cline him  to  do  so.  Interest^  because 
the  slave,  unenfeebled  by  imprisonment 
and  stripej^  is  a  valuable  property  for 
which  he  is  willing  to  pay :  humanity, 
because  the  slave,  in  his  oliildlike,  de- 
pendent position,  becomes  to  him  a  part 
of  sel^  which  he  would  rather  correct 
with  tiie  mercy  of  a  father  than  the 
severity  of  a  judge.  He  buys  him  off 
therefore.  Society  is  satisfied,  because 
the  master  thbs  renders  himself  the  vir- 
tual sponsor  of  the  slave,  making  it  his 
own  mterest  to  prevent  fiirther  misde- 
meanor. The  negro  gets  his  whipping, 
goes  home  to  warm  himself  by  his  fire, 
and  perhaps  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at 
"  ifoskL"  who  thinks,  "dat  kind  o*  lashin 
ebber  hut  nigga,"  while  the  white  man 
bears  the  double  infliction  of  imprison- 
ment and  stripes.  In  England,  for  a 
similar  offence,  if  mercy  so  tempered 
justice,  (as  we  know  it  now  oftenest  does,) 
to  far  as  to  spare  life,  the  offender  is 
elad  with  that  to  escajpe,  banished  from 
nearth  and  home,  wife  and  children,  a 

dis^;raced  exile  to he  knows  not 

whither. 

The  reviewer  gives  what  he  calls  a 
digest  of  our  slave -laws, — containing 
thirteen  propositions,  almost  every  one 
of  which  either  places  things  in  their 
folsest  lights  or  are  in  their  gr^sest  state- 
ments utterly  untrue.  His  proposition 
that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  compulsory 
and  uncompensated,  we  answer  by  say- 
ing that  he  receives  a  very  much  larger 
compensation  in  actual  value,  in  housing, 
in  food,  and  in  raiment,  than  the  half- 
starved  artisan  of  many  a  proud  metro- 
polis. He  is,  it  is  true,  obliged,  in  proper 
weather  and  when  in  heiSth,  to  do  nis 
work.  He  has  noi  the  right  by  idleness 
(NT  dnrnk^mess  to  starve  his  &mily  for 


the  indulgence  of  his  own  vices ;  but  he 
is,  in  return  for  this  constraint,  insured  a 
comfortable  maintenance  for  himself 
and  family  under  all  circumstances ;  in 
sickness  and  in  health ;  in  feeble  youth 
and  in  tottering  age ;  through  good  re- 
port; and  through  e^  report.  Even  in 
nis  vices  he  is  saved  from  that  lowest 
degradation  of  unprotected  misery  which 
the  white  man  must  meet.  The  lowest 
slave  cannot  sink  to^the  degradation  of 
the  outcast  white. 

"  The  amount  of  toil,  the  time  allow- 
ed for  rest^  are  dictated  solely  by  the 
Viaster.^' 

This  is  untrue.  The  law,  as  we  have 
shown,  protects  the  slave  from  Sabbath- 
day  labor,  and  another  section  (vide 
(VNeall's  Digestu^  chap.  2d,  section  29), 
part  of  an  old  English  act,  limits  his 
labor  to  from  14  to  15  hours  per  day. 
The  time  here  allotted  for  labor  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  more  than  is  now  requir- 
ed of  the  slave  that  the  law  is  in  fact 
of  non-effect.  The  working  hours  ara 
in  South  Carolina  from  8  to  12^  varying 
with  the  season  and  exigencies  of^  the 
crop,  with  occasional  intermission  of 
holidays  and  half  holidays,  which,  if 
"dictated  solely  by  the  master,"  are  not^ 
we  presume,  on  that  account  to  be  con- 
sidered as  obnoxious.  If  the  duchesses 
of  Stafford-house  could  be  instrumental 
in  giving  to  each  of  their  tenants  an  oc- 
casional merry  holiday^  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  presumed  that  their  vassals  would 
take  it  in  dudgeon,  because  inconsistent 
with  their  dignity  as  men. 

'^  He  may  be  separated  from  his  fami- 
lyj*'  "He  can  make  no  contracts,  has 
no  legal  right  to  property." 

And  jetj  as  a/ac<,  there  is  less  separa- 
tion among  negro  families  than  among 
whites.  Sarvation  drives  harder  than 
the  hardest  master.  The  property  of  the 
slave,  for  property  he  always  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  has.  he  holds  by  a  stronger 
tenure,  upheld  ais  he  is  by  nis  master's 
protection,  than  many  a  poor  freeman 
who,  by  taxes  and  tithes,  individual 
trickery  and  legal  frauds,  finds  himself 
juggled  out  of  every  right  but  that  of 
dying  unprotected,  grateful  to  the  disease 
whicn  opens  his  prison  door. 

"  He  cannot  bear  witness  against  the 
white  man." 

Granted— and  properly  cannot — nor 
would  the  witness  of  a  similar  class  be 
taken  as  of  much  weight  in  England 
against  their  aristocratic  masters.  Every 
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man  in  England  is,  legally,  free  to  say 
what  he  pleases,  but  dares  any  man  say 
that  there  is  not  a  ga^  upon  the  mouth 
of  the  ignorant  and  Uliterate  poor?  tliat 
his  witness  is  of  material  weignt  against 
his  lordly  ruler?  The  word  of  the  law 
matters  little,  and  whatever  its  letter 
may  be,  the  testimony  of  a  lower  and 
therefore  of  necessity  a  jealous  clas&— 
of  an  ignorant  and  therefore  of  necessity 
an  easily  corruptible  class — is  and 
should  always  be  taken  with  a  reserva* 
tion.  Upon  the  same  judicious  principle 
of  guarding  against  jealousy,  corruption 
and  prejudice,  the  Efnglish  law  requires 
that  a  man  should  be  judged  by  his 
peers.  A  man  of  the  peojile  cannot  sit 
UDon  a  jury  to  judge  the  guilt  of  a  noble. 
Tne  jealousies  of  rank  as  well  as  the 
prejudice  of  iterance  must  be  guarded 
against.  So  far  we  grant,  but  the  re- 
viewer adds,  to  the  clause  quoted  by  u^ 
that  slaves  cannot  bear  witness  against 
the  white  man  when  "  such  testimony 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  slave  ;  but 
they  may  give  testimony  against  a  feh 
hvi^vt,  or  free  colored  man,  even  in 
cases  affecting  life,  if  the  masUr  is  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  it." 

Certainly  we  are  hence  to  conclude, 
without  any  unfair  readinj^,  that  he  can 
give  such  testimony  for  ihe  hen^i  of  a 
vjkite  man,  and  that  he  can  only  give 
testimony  against  the  slave  when  his 
master  is  to  reap  the  advantage.  Both 
propasitions  are  equally  false.  He  can 
never  bear  witness  agamst  a  white  man, 
and  can  alumys  do  so  against  a  negro^ 
although  in  eiuier  case  his  witnessmg. 
or  his  aostinence  from  witnessing,  might 
be  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  master. 

"The  slave  may  be  punished  at  his 
master's  discretion,  without  trial,  with- 
out  any  means  of  legal  redress,  whether 
his  offence  be  real  or  imaginary,  and  the 
master  can  transfer  the  same  despotic 
power  to  any  i)er8on  or  persons  ho  may 
choose  to  appoint." 

We  have  above  quoted  an  act  show- 
ing that  whipping  without'  sufficient 
provocation  is  a  punishable  misde- 
meanor. Another  act  (vide  CNeaU's 
Digest^  chapter  ii.  section  21)  prescribes 
the  punishment  for  maiming  or  "any 
other  cruel  punishment."  "This  provi- 
sion, it  has  been  held,  extends  to  any 
cruel  beating  of  a  slave." 

*^The  slave  (says  the  reviewer)  not 
being  allowed  to  resist  a  white  man,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  his  only  safety 


consists  in  the  fact  that  his  owner  maj 
bring  suit  and  recover  the  price  of  his 
body,  in  case  his  life  is  taken." 

TihJis  is  wilfrdly  false.  Our  law  neces- 
sarily forbids,  as  ajgeneral  rule,  the  strik- 
ing of  a  white  man  by  a  negro,  unless 
under  command,  or  m  defence  of  his 
master.  The  neffro,  whether  bond  or 
free,  cannot  therefore  be  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. In  killing  a  white  man,  he 
therefore  becomes  always  guilty  of  mnr- 
der,  unless  the  case  fails,  as  many  are 
judged  to  do,  under  the  head  of  excus- 
able homicide.  An  express  act  too 
gives  to  the  courts,  irpng  any  negro  un- 
der the  law  of  murder,  the  power,  when 
any  favorable  circumstances  appear,  to 
mitigate  his  punishment  (Vide  O'NeaiPs 
Digest,  Chapter  iii.)  It  is  intentional 
misrepresentation  of  this  law  to  say  that 
a  ne^ro  must  stand  still  and  be  murder- 
edp  tnat  his  master  may  recover  the 

Ence  of  his  body.  No  noffro  defending 
imself  against  a  murderous  attack 
would  be  held  guilty.  The  case  would 
come  under  the  act  as  excusable  hom- 
icide. We  have  already  shown  that 
the  murder  of  a  negro  is  equally  punish- 
able with  that  of  a  white  man,  iad  his 
master,  or  any  other  being  {mved  guilty, 
may  be  hung  for  it. 

"The  slave  is  entirely  unprotected  in 
his  domestic  relations." 

False  afain.  He  is  protected  by  the 
master  and  through  the  master. 

"  The  operation  of  the  laws  tends  to 
deprive  slaves  of  religious  instruction 
and  consolation." 

Utterly  false.  No  law,  having  to  the 
smallest  extent  any  such  tendency,  is  to 
be  found  in  our  whole  collection  of  sta- 
tutes. The  habit  of  our  country  is  to 
admit  slaves  to  all  places  of  worship, 
certain  parts  of  churches  being  generaj- 
ly  set  aside  for  them,  though  we  have 
seen,  in  some  of  our  handsomest  and  most 
frequented  churches,  old  family  servants 
seated  in  front  of  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses along  the  aisles,  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  pulpit  or  the  altar.  Places  of  worship 
are,  besides,  frequently  built  by  owners 
for  their  special  accommodation.* 

"What  is  a  trifling  fault  in  a  vhiU 
man  is  considered  highly  criminal  in  a 
slave.  The  same  offences  which  cost  a 
white  man  a  few  dollars  only  are  pun- 
ishable in  the  negro  with  death." 

*  Tkere  are  iMUiy  tn  New-Orieaiw.  Ovr  plmiten 
flrtqtteatljr  enploy  r«f«Ur  cteplaiaa  totlMir  ateTes. 
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False  as  the  rest  We  have  already 
answered  a  similar  accasaiion  above. 

"  The  whole  power  of  the  law  is  ex- 
erted to  keep  slaves  in  a  state  of  the 
lowest  ignorance." 

False,  again.  There  is  a  law  of  South 
Carolina,  we  do  not  know  how  far  ex- 
tending to  other  statesL  forbidding  that 
slaves  should  be  taugnt  to  read.  For 
ourselves,  we  consider  this  act  as  one 
which  would  be  better  repealed  as  use- 
less and  of  non-effect.  Its  object  was  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  mcendiarjr 
writings.  To  this  purpose,  however,  it 
is  worse  than  iuefifectual.  It  does  not 
prevent  and  has  the  usual  effect  of  ex- 
citing a  desire  for  forbidden  fruit.  Still, 
even  with  this  impulse,  book-learning  is 
so  contrary  to  ne^o-naiure,  that  there  is 
the  smallest  possible  disposition  to  seek 
it,  although  it  is  notorious  with  us  that 
every  negro,  who  chooses  to  take  the 
trouble  to  learn,  may  be  taught  to  read 
in  spite  of  the  law,  and  very  generally 
by  me  children  even  of  his  owners.  The 
law  is  based  upon  a  false  principle,  in- 
asmuch as  it-  was  intended  for  an  object 
to  which  it  must  necessarily  prove  inef- 
ficient, and,  like  alt  such,  as  an  unfail- 
ing consequence,  &lls  of  itself  dead, 
without  the  legal  form  of  repeal.  Grant- 
ing, however,  that  it  were  in  full  force, 
would  it  in  fact  do  more  than  to  place 
the  negro  on  a  level  with  the  corres- 
ponding classes  of  other  nations  ?  How 
much  book-learning  does  a  man  cet, 
when  rest  and  sleep  must  be  cheated  of 
their  dues  to  fill  the  hungry  stomach  by 
manual  toil  ?  Imiorance  moreover  does 
not  consist  in  tne  mere  deficiency  of 
knowledge  in  one's  spelling-book.  The 
slave-neCTO  of  our  United  States,  in  spite 
of  his  inferiority  of  race,  stands  higher 
in  the  scale  of  being,  is  better  informed 
in  the  duties  of  life,  more  polished  and 
humanized  by  association — in  short,  is 
the  higher  man,  than  the  wretched  off- 
casts of  a  nobler  race  which  crowd  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  every  densely  po- 
pulated metropolis.  Our  reviewer  sneers 
at  us  that  slavery  can  only  be  sustained 
by  the  help  of  the  law ;  that  law  must 
"  come  in  to  defend  and  maintain  it." 
If  this  be  so,  he  only  proves  that  slavery 
is  not  barbarism, — is  not  despotic  power, 
— is  not  lawless  might.  Every  institu- 
tion  of  civilized  society  requires  to  be 
maintained  and  defended  by  law; — 
maintained  and  defended  against  lawless 
barbarism  and  brutal  force.    This  argu- 


ment, therefore,  works  entirely  in  our 
favor,  but  we  think  that  such  an  asser- 
tion claims  too  much.  Slavery  does  ex- 
ist quite  independently  of  law,  and  ex- 
ists, too,  in  a  form  scarcely,  we  presume, 
more  soothing  than  ours  to  the  feelings 
of  our  friends  and  advisers  the  Staffom- 
house  ladies  and  North  British  review- 
ers. They  will  hardly  contend  that  it  is 
law  which  gives  his  majesty  of  Dahomy 
the  right  to  roast  his  slaves,  as  we  have 
noticed  above.  Law  is  the  defence  of 
the  weak  a^inst  the  strong.  What  need 
of  law,  where  power  is  supreme  ? 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther," 
is  the  fiat  of  law.  Bad  laws  are  weak 
laws,  inefficient  laws.  Thev  do  not  suf- 
ficientlv  protect^  and  therefore  are  they 
bad.  An  oppressive  law  is  so,  not  be- 
cause there  is  in  the  law  smy  power  of 
oppression,  but  because  the  individual 
or  party  imposing  it^  has  the  might  which 
he  or  they  choose  to  abuse,  and  there  is 
no  power  in  the  law  sufficiently  strong 
to  keep  them  in  check.  The  despot  who 
makes  a  law  giving  to  himself  the  right 
of  confiscating  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects under  certain  circumstances,  how- 
ever whimsical  or  tyrannical,  does  not 
exercise  his  confiscations  in  right  of  the 
power  given  by  the  law,  but  by  the 
power  which  is  inherent  in  himself  his 
circumstances  or  position  j  and  the  law,* 
even  such  as  it  is,  is  a  virtual  acknow- 
ledgment of  some  limit  to  that  power. 
He  does  not  confiscate  imder  all  circum- 
stances, but  under  such  and  such.  The 
government  imposing  an  unjust  law  does 
so,  not  through  any  power  of  the  law, 
but  because,  having  the  superior  might 
which  enables  it  to  enforce  an  unjust 
demand,  it  will  not  allow  the  law  to  be 
made  sufficiently  strong  to  check  its  ra- 
pacity. The  wolf  robs,  not  through  the 
law.  but  through  want  of  the  law.  Law 
is  tne  voice  of  reason  curbing  the  rule 
of  might.  It  is  never  a  bestower  of 
power,  but  a  check,  however  feeble 
and  inefficient  that  check  may  be.  The 
nation  which  rebels  against  oppressive 
laws,  combats  not  for  me  abolition,  but 
for  the  better  regulating  of  law.  A  re- 
volution which  seeks  to  abolish  law, 
must  end  necessarily  in  despotism.  Per- 
fect codes  of  law  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  an  imperfect  world,  and  ours  are 
doubtless  faulty  enough.  It  is  something, 
however,  to  know,  that  they  are  no 
worse  than  those  of  contemporary  na- 
tions, and  that  m  their  results  the  sum 
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of  comfort  and  enjoyment  is  at  least  as 
great  for  humanity  as  under  any  other 
system. 

Here  again  we  subject  ourselves  to 
the  sneers  of  the  reviewer,  who,  because 
a  common  ground  of  defence  with  us,  is 
to  show  how  much  the  position  of  our 
negro  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  white 
slave  of  other  countries,  remarks :  "  The 
way  that  this  argument  is  pushed  would 
seem  to  imply  that  better  must  mean  al- 
ways good,"  Truly  this  is  laughable 
enough.  If  better  does  not  mean  always 
good,  it  certainly  does  mean  always 
better;  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  a 
madman  to  abandon  better  because  it 
was  not  goocL  and  to  take  toorse  instead. 
It  is  a  most  legitimate  and  a  strong  ar- 
gument to  prove  thatj,  however  we  must 
acknowledge  some  faults  in  a  system, 
there  is  in  me  casting  up  of  results  none 
other  found  to  surpass  it  Pro  qpttmo 
ett  tninime  mdlus. 

The  reviewer  argues  that  with  the 
freeman  (so-calledj  "  no  legislative  res- 
triction sets  any  limit  to  his  improve- 
ment." This  is  not  exactly  true ;  but 
granting  it  were  so,  want,  poverty  and 
starvation  set  frightiul  barriers,  to  over- 
leap which,  no  legislative  permit  gives 
the  power.  Where  is  the  master  so  nard 
as  povertjrl  where  the  driver  so  pitiless 
as  starvation?  The  average  condition 
of  man  under  any  government  is  a  pretty 
£sdr  criterion  of  the  encouragement  which 
such  government  gives  to  his  improve- 
ment. A  strange  inconsistency  in  the 
arguments  of  negrophilists  generally  is 
a  constant  lamentation  over  the  degra- 
dation of  the  negn>,  while,  if  we  are  to 
believe  their  descriptions  of  negro  cha- 
racter, nothing  can  approach  nearer 
perfection.  Take,  for  instance,  Mrs. 
fetowe's  great  wori^  which,  like  the  little 
leaven  Qiat  leaveneth  the  whole  loa£ 
has  set  fermenting  the  entire  mass  of 
rabid  fanaticism  in  two  hemispheres,  and 
what  saintly  pictures  does  it  not  repre- 
sent ^^  If  ^remarks  the  'Journal  of  Com- 
merce') tnese  characters  are  fair  types, 
as  the  writer  doubtless  intended  them  to 
be,  of  the  mass  of  southern  slaves,  we 
confess  that  we  have  abundant  reason 
for  heartily  wishing  that  all  Africa  were 
under  a  tutela^  that  would  develop  so 
much  of  Christian  symmetry  of  character. 
Why  employ  missionaries  to  spend  their 
years  among  the  malaria  of  the  African 
continent,  if  the  southern  system  of  sla- 
very brings  out  such  rare  and  beautifu 


models  of  moral  excellence  V  Laud  and 
glory  should  indeed,  be  to  the  system 
which  coula  produce  such  characters. 
Mrs.  Stowe  has.  however,  mistaken  her 
ground.  Her  black  angels  are  as  hard 
to  find  as  her  white  devils;  both  being 
creations  whose  existence  belongs  to  the 
terra  incognita  of  her  own  brain.  The 
ne^ro  is  neither  the  stran^ly  perfect^ 
deUcately  sensitive  being  thus  aescrib- 
ed  at  one  moment  by  the  negrophilists, 
nor  yet  the  degraded  bmte  wnich  in 
the  next  breath  they  would  represent 
him.  The  neffro  is  not  a  degraded,  but 
essentially  a  lower  man.  By  nature  a 
^rown-up  child  he  requires  the  author- 
ity and  the  indulgence,  the  checks  and 
the  privileges  accorded  to  his  younger 
prototype.  Such  he  enjoys  under  our 
system;  a  system  not  perfect^  but  per- 
fectionable,  and  requiring  only  to  be  let 
alone  in  i1^  natural  progress  to  deve- 
lop itself  to  fuller  proportions  of  beauty 
and  symmetry. 

Our  "  North  British  "  reviewer  devotes 
some  pages  to  prove  that  the  slave  does 
not  like  slavery,  and  adduces  advertise- 
ments, &c.,  to  convince  the  world  that 
he  frequently  attempts  to  escape  from  it 
We  should  be  delight«d  to  .discover  that 
there  was  any  locality  or  condition  in 
life,  where  every  individual  in  it  liked 
his  position.  Does  the  Irish  beggar, 
sleeping  in  his  ditch,  like  hb  ?  Does  the 
starving  artisan  of  England  Uke  hist 
Does  the  hungry  mother,  of  the  same 
prosperous  land,  who  poisons  her  babe, 
that  the  survivors  may  for  a  time  subsist 
upon  the  paltry  pension  of  a  burial  club, 
h%e  hers?  Such  fearfiil  instances  may 
stand  against  scores  of  advertisements, 
and  whole  columns  of  falsehood  from 
abolition  papers  to  boot.  Few  are  satis- 
fied in  this  world,  even  amongst  the  so- 
called  happy. 

**  Againsc  our  peaee  we  tnn  our  win ; 
Amidst  oar  plenty,  eomethiiic  "^ 
For  houses,  horses,  pictures,  pi  tBting, 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  him,  is  wantinf : 
That  cruel  something  unpossessed 
Corrodes  and  lesTens  all  the  rest." 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  whde 
body  of  negro  slaves  were  to  form  the 
great  exception  to  this  universal  longi 
of  mankind.  Taking  them  for  all  in  ; 
there  is  no  class  of  men  in  which  a  larger 
proportion  can  be  found  to  be  satisfied. 
The  only  wonder  is  that,  with  the  whole 
pack  of  abolition  hounds  and  new-light 
nuntecs  in  full  cry  after  them,  there  is 
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not  tenfdd  the  discontent  and  uneasiness 
that  really  exists.  ''What  American, 
North  or  South,"  triumphantly  asks  the 
reviewer,  ''  would  like  to  change  places 
with  the  slaye  1 "  What  scaly  inhabi- 
tant of  the  deep^  0  most  sapient  broth- 
er, or  the  reviewmg  brotherhood,  would 
like  to  change  places  with  an  oyster? 
and  yet  oysters  are^  and  God  made  them ; 
and,  although  the  sportive  denizen  of  the 
ocean,  as  he  glances  to  and  fro  through 
its  briny  recesses,  might  not  fancy  bein^ 
suddenly  caught  by  the  tail  and  glued 
down  in  some  muddy  shoal  or  gloomy 
submarine  recess,  yet  have  we  a  fair 
right  to  conclude  that^  as  the  oyster  has, 
as  evidently  as  his  more  sprightly  bro- 
ther of  the  deep,  his  object  and  destiny 
in  existence,  so  is  he  by  nature  suited 
to  its  functions  and  its  contingencies; 
and  yet  we  might  imagine  the  poor 
devil  of  an  oyster  made  exceedingly  un- 
easy in  his  position,  should  some  whis- 
pering demon  of  mischief  set  up  a  sub- 
marine school  of  communism,  and  lec- 
ture on  the  propriety  of  general  aboli- 
tion. "Liberty!  liberty !"  cries  the  oys- 
ter; ''am  I  too  not  a  brother  of  the 
deep  ?  "  Alas !  what  knows  he  of  liber- 
ty? He  fancies  that  he  need  but  be  re- 
leased from  that  rock,  and,  without  fur- 
ther efbrt^  he  may  skim  the  waves,  or 
plunge,  sporting,  beneath  the  billows. 
"  Liberty  from  these  cursed  bonds ! "  ex- 
claims the  agitator.  "Liberty!"  echoes 
his  deluded  victim.  Behold!  if  the  bond 
be  burst  has  he  foimd  liberty?  Nay, 
ra^er  destruction.  True  lilJerty  con- 
sists  but  in  the  freedom  to  exercise  those 
Acuities  which  God  has  given,  and  the 
oyster,  upon  his  rock,  is  as  free  as  his  na- 
ture permits  him  to  be. 

As  regards  negro-nature,  he  who  runs 
may  resuL  The  negro  (as  a  people)  can- 
not  be  free.  He  has  not  the  faculty  of 
freedom.  In  no  age  and  in  no  land  has 
he  lived  free  from  restraint  except  as 
the  savage.  Scarcely  by  the  grossest 
quibble  upon  words  can  the  imbruted 
savage,  in  his  native  wilds,  be  called  a 
freeman.  Does  he  promise  better  under 
England's  pet  experiment  of  enfran- 
chisement m  Jamaica?  He  has  been 
watched  over,  helped — and  what  is  the 
result  ?  So  long  as  England  will  make 
his  clothes  and  bake  his  bread,  he  will 
wear  the  one  and  eat  the  other;  but  (we 
quote  from  thei  London  TimesV — 

"  Our  legislation  has  been  dfictated  by 
the  presumed  necessities  of  the  African 


slave.  After  the  emancipation  act^  a 
large  charge  was  assessed  upon  the  co- 
lony in  aid  of  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  enfranchised 
negro,  and  it  was  hopNed  that  these  co- 
lored subjects  of  the  British  Crown  would 
soon  be  assimilated  to  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. From  all  the  information  which 
reaches  us,  no  less  than  from  the  visible 
probabilities  of  the  case,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  these  hopes  have 
been  falsified.  The  negro  has  not  ac- 
(juired  with  his  freedom  any  habits  of 
industry  or  morality.  His  inuependence 
is  little  better  than  that  of  an  uncaptured 
brute.  Having  accepted  few  of  the  re- 
straints of  civiEzation,  he  is  amenable  to 
few  of  its  necessities ;  and  the  wants  of  his 
nature  are  so  easily  satisfied,  that^  at  the 
current  rate  of  wages,  he  is  called  upon  for 
nothing  but  fitful  and  desultory  exertion. 
The  blacks,  therefore,  instead  of  becom- 
ing intelligent  husbandmen,  have  be- 
come vagrants  and  squatteik  and  it  is 
now  apprehended,  with  the  failure  of  cul- 
tivation in  the  island,  will  come  the  fail- 
ure of  its  resources  for  instructing  or 
controlling  its  population.  So  imminent 
does  this  consummation  appear  that  me- 
morials have  been  signed  uy  classes  of 
colonial  society  hitherto  standing  aloof 
from  politics,  and  not  only  the  bench  and 
the  bar.  but  the  bishops,  clergy  and  min- 
isters of  all  denominations  in  the  island, 
without  exception,  have  recorded  their 
conviction  that,  in  absence  of  timely  re- 
lief the  religious  and  educational  msti- 
tutions  of  the  island  must  be  abandoned, 
and  the  masses  of  the  population  retro- 
grade to  barbarism.^^ 

A^ain,  we  ask,  will  any  quibble  of 
words  descend  low  enough  to  argue  that 
this  barbaric  license  is  liberty  ? 

But  the  most  fairly  tried  experiment  of 
negro  independence  in  modem  day^  is 
the  ereat  empire  of  HaytL  concemmg 
whicn  we  have  lately  haa  some  most 
edifying  developments.  We  refer  to  the 
correspondence  of  R.  M.  Walsh,  Esq., 
late  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
to  Hayti.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  is,  we  must  premise,  certainly 
not  to  be  suspected  of  any  bias  in  favor 
of  Southern  mstitutions.  Not  only  the 
locality  of  his  birth  and  education  would 
incline  him  to  entirely  opposite  predilec- 
tions, but^  very  certainly,  no  one  with 
such  a  bias  could  for  a  moment  think  of  . 
accepting  such  a  position  as  the  one  oc- 
cupied  by  this  gentleman  when  writing 
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to  our  Secretary  of  State  the  series  of 
letters  from  one  of  which  we  make  our 
extracts.  The  whole  correspondence  is 
such  a  bijou  in  its  way  that  it  is  well 
.  worth  the  study  of  the  world ;  quite  a 
Koh-i-noor,  which  we  specially  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Stafford-house. 
Let  the  parliament  of  ladies  pronounce, 
if  they  oare,  in  favor  of  his  supremely 
disgusting  nigger  majesty,  Faustin  Sou- 
louque.  We  have  space  only  for  one  or 
two  short  extracts,  showing  the  impres- 
sions of  an  unprejudiced  observer  re- 
garding the  condition  of  tlie  country  and 
file  general  nature  and  improvability  of 
its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Walsh  writes  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Mr.  Web- 
ster:— 

"I  trust,  sir,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
sometimes  wander  from  the  serious  tone 
appropriate  to  a  dispatch,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  one^s  gravity  with  so  ab- 
surd a  caricature  of  civilization  before 
one's  eyes  as  is  here  exhibited  in  every 
shape. 

"Nothing  saves  these  people  from  be- 
ing infinitelv  ridiculous  but  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  often  supremely 
disgusting  by  their  fearful  atrocities. 
The  change  firom  a  ludicrous  farce  to  a 
bloody  tragedy  is  here  as  frequent  as  it 
is  terrible^  and  the  smiles  which  the 
former  irnsistibly  provoke,  can  only  be 
repressed  by  the  sickening  sensations 
occasioned  by  the  latter. 

**It  is  a  conviction  which  has  been 
forced  upon  me  by  what  I  have  learned 
here,  that  negroes  only  cease  to  be  chil- 
dren when  they  degenerate  into  savages. 
As  lon^  as  they  happen  to  be  in  a  genial 
mood  it  is  the  rattle  and  the  straw  by 
which  they  are  tickled  and  pleased ;  and 
when  their  passions  are  once  aroused, 
the  most  potent  weapons  of  subjugation 
can  alone  prevent  the  most  horrible  evils. 
A  residence  here,  however  brie^  must 
cause  the  most  determined  philanthro- 
pist to  entertain  serious  doubts  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  ever  attaining  the  full 
stature  of  intellectual  and  civilized  man- 
hood, unless  some  miraculous  interposi- 
tion is  vouchsafed  in  their  behalf.  In 
proportion  as  the  recollections  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  colonial  civilization  are 
fading  away,  and  the  imitative  propen- 
sity, which  is  so  strong  a  characteristic 
of  the  African,  is  losing  its  opportunities 
of  exercise,  the  black  inhabitants  of 
Hayti  are  reverting  to  the  primitive  state 
from  which  they  were  elevated  by  con- 


tact with  the  whites — a  race  whose  in- 
nate superiority  would  seem  to  be  abnn- 
dantly  proved  by  the  mere  frust  that  it  is 
approaching  the  goal  of  mental  progress, 
while  the  other  has  scarcely  made  a  ^ep 
in  advance  of  the  position  in  which  it 
was  originally  placed.  It  is  among  the 
mulattoes  alone,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
intelligence  and  education  are  to  be 
found ;  but  they  are  neither  suflicientlT 
numerous,  nor  virtuous,  nor  enUghtened, 
to  do  more  than  diminish  the  rapidity  of 
the  nation's  descent  and  every  day  ac- 
celerates the  inevitable  capacity  by  les- 
sening their  influence  and  strength. 

**lue  contrast  between  the  picture 
which  is  now  presented  by  this  country 
and  that  which  it  exhibited  when  imder 
the  dominion  of  the  French,  affords  a 
melancholy  confirmation  of  wnat  I  hare 
said.  It  was  then  indeed  an  "exulting 
and  abounding"  land — a  land  literally 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  now,  it 
might  be  affirmed  without  extravagance^ 
that  where  it  is  not  an  arid  and  desolate 
waste,  it  is  flooded  with  the  waters  of 
bitterness,  or  covered  with  noisome  and 
poisonous  weeds." 

"The  government^  in  spite  of  its  con- 
stitutional forms,  is  a  despotism  of  the 
most  ignorant)  corrupt  and  vicious  de- 
scription, with  a  military  establishment  so 
enormous  that  while  it  absorbs  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  revenue  for  its  sup- 
port, it  dries  up  the  very  sources  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  by  depriving  the  fields 
of  their  necessary  laborers,  to  fill  the 
town  with  pestilent  hordes  of  dej^aved 
and  irreclaimable  idlers.  The  treasury 
is  bankrupt,  and  every  species  of  profli- 
gate and  ruinous  expedient  is  resorted 
5x  for  the  purpose  of  ootaining  the  means 
of  gratifying  an  insane  passion  for  frivo- 
lous expenditure.  A  great  portion  of  the 
public  revenue  is  wasted  upon  the  per- 
sonal vanities  of  the  emperor,  and  his 
ridiculous  efforts  to  surround  himself  with 
a  splendor  which  he  frincies  to  be  pre- 
eminently imperial.  It  is  a  fact^  that  the 
same  legislature  which  voted  him  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  for 
some  absurd  costume,  refused  an  appro- 
priation of  twentv-five  thousand  francs 
for  public  schools.  The  population  for 
the  most  part  is  immersed  m  Cimmerian 
darkness  that  can  never  be  pierced  by 
the  few  and  feeble  rays  which  emanate 
from  the  higher  portions  of  the  social 
system,  whilst  there  is  a  constant  fer- 
mentation of  jealousies  and  antipathies 
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between  the  great  majority  and  the  onl^ 
class  at  all  capable  of  guiding  the  desti- 
nies of  the  land  which  threaten  at  every 
mooient  to  shatter  the  political  vessel  in 
which  they  are  so  perilously  working. 
As  to  the  refining  and  elevating  influ- 
ences of  civilized  life — ^the  influences  of 
religion,  of  literature,  of  science,  of  art — 
they  do  not  exert  the  least  practical 
sway,  even  if  they  can  be  said  to  exist 
at  alL  The  priests  of  the  altar  set  the 
worst  examples  of  every  kind  of  vice, 
and  are  universally  mere  adventurers, 
disowned  by  the  church,  who  alone  can 
come  here  in  consequence  of  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Emperor  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  which  militates  with  that  of 
the  Roman  pontifl*.  The  press  is  shackled 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  least 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  people  are  afraid 
to  give  utterance,  even  in  confidential 
conversation,  to  au^ht  that  may  be  tor- 
tured into  the  slightest  criticism  upc^n 
the  action  of  the  government.  , 

"  In  shorty  the  combination  of  evil  and 
destructive  elements  is  such,  that  the 
ultimate  regeneration  of  the  Havtians 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  wildest  of  Utopian 
dreams.  Dismal  as  this  picture  may  ap- 
pear, its  coloring  is  not  exaggerated.  It 
IS  as  faithful  a  representation  as  I  can 
d:etch  of  the  general  aspect  of  this  mise- 
rable country — a  country  where  God  has 
done  everything  to  make  his  creature 
happy,  and  where  the  creature  is  doing 
everything  to  mar  the  work  of  God." 

Wnat  is  this  but  a  rapid  descent  to 
barbarism,  faintly  combated  by  the 
relics  of  a  fast-dying  semi-civilization  ? 
Such  is  and  has  ever  been  the  fate  of 
the  negro  when  left  to  his  own  guidance. 
Childlike  in  intellect  he  needs  a  perpe- 
tual leading-string.  Under  the  dominion 
of  the  white  man  among  us,  as  formerly 
in  Hayti,  with  the  imitativeness,  care- 
less docility  and  disposition  to  depend- 
ance,  which  form  apart  of  his  childlike 
nature,  he  follows  m  the  track  of  his 
master  and  becomes  the  half-enlig^hten- 
ed,  useful,  and  contented  being  exhibited 
under  our  slave  system.  Set  him  &ee 
from  the  wholesome  check  of  authority, 
and  behold  what  he  must  be. 

We  have  made  throughout  this  article 
no  reference  to  the  important  subjects  of 
cotton,  sugar,  coflee.  &c.,  without  which 
productions  the  world  would  now  get  on 
Dut  badly.  Cotton  is,  for  England  par- 
ticularly, of  such  vital  importance^  that 
the  cessation  of  two  crops  Irom  America 
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would  set  her  in  the  blaze  of  revolution. 
Do  our  philanthropists  contemplate  this 
among  the  results  of  emancipation  ?  Or 
do  they  fancy  that  the  emancipated 
negro  of  the  United  States  will  grow  their 
coUon  better  than  those  of  Jamaica  and 
St  Dominffo  have  done  their  sugar  and 
coflee?  We  have  made  no  reference 
to  this  great  point  in  the  question,  be- 
cause we  have  turned  our  argument 
principally  to  combat  the  accusations  of 
cruelty  and  abstract  injustice  brought 
against  our  system,  and  are  anxious  to 
show  that^  quite  independently  of  the 
benefit  accruing  to  the  white  man,  the 
ne^o  is  happier,  ^x  necessitate  reij  in  his 
position  with  i|s,  than  is  possible  in  any 
other  circumstances.  Amalgamation 
being  put  (as  we  presume  the  bitterest  of 
our  antagonists  will  allow  us  to  do)  out  of 
tlie  questioxL  what  must  become  of  him 
if  released  trom  this  salutary  bondage  I 
Let  the  ladies  of  Stafibrd-house  deliberate 
upon  this  question.  Let  them  contem- 
plate, if  they  can,  the  flood  of  barbarism 
whion,  following  their  wished-for  meas* 
ure  of  emancipation,  would  inundate  the 
world.  For.  strange  to  say,  at  this  mo- 
ment, upon  the  negro  and  negro  slavery 
depends  all  that  the  world  has  of  highest 
civilization.  America  in  ruins — Eufi^land 
in  revolution — ^what  becomes  of  the 
lyorld?  Ladies,  at  your  next  meeting, 
think  of  thisj  and  then,  if  you  dare,  send 
your  incendiary  appeals  across  the  At- 
lantic to  try  whether,  like  a  nation  of 
Tarpeias,  we  women  of  America  can  be 
either  frightened,  bribed,  or  pattered,  to 
our  country's  ruin. 

And  now, "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
—on  earth  peace,  and  good-will  toward 
men.''  Ladies  of  Staflbrd-house,  thus  you 
end  your  appeal ;  thus,  toa  dare  we.  Our 
tongue  shrmks  not  the  ordeal  We  hold 
out  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ; 
we  say  to  you,  as  women,  slander  not  so 
your  sex  as  to  consent  to  believe,  on  the 
blind  testimony  of  careless  and  misin- 
formed, if  not  mischievous  spribblers^ 
the  libels  which  you  have  so  thought- 
lessly accredited.  Are  we  mothers  with- 
out mothers'  hearts?  Are  we  wives,  sis- 
ters and  daughters,  yet  have  no  heart- 
throb for  those  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters  whom  Providence  has  com- 
mitted to  our  supervising  care  ?  Are  toe 
alone  marked  out  by  nature  as  devoid 
of  that  God-given  woman  instinct  whose 

grivilege  it  is  topity  and  to  soothe  ?  Be^ 
eve  us,  no!    woman  is  woman  still, 
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and  were  this  system  what  you  represent 
it^  long  since  would  her  heart  have  risen 
against  it^  and  with  pleading  tears  and 
earnest  prayer  she  would  have  taught 
the  son  of  her  bosom  that  truth  is  nobler 
tiian  gain,  ^nd  humanity  better  than 

Sower.  The  outsprinff  of  a  mother's 
eart  (ladies,  though  ye  be  duchesses  and 
countesses,  have  ye  not  felt  it  ?)  cannot 
limit  itselt  to  her  own  babes,  and  we 
who  watch  and  sympathize  with  the 
sick  and  the  mourner,  must  learn  to  love 

iin  Christian  charity,  and  human  brother- 
lood,  to  love)  these  our  humble  friends 
and  close  dependents.  We  cannot  shirk 
our  poor,  nor  Did  them  betake  themselves 
to  asylums  and  houses  of  refuge.  We 
dare  not  (whether  in  law  or  conscience, 
we  dare  not)  shuffle  them  off  upon  town- 
councils,  beadles,  and  constables.  We 
have  no  deputy  work,  nor  can  we  ease 
our  consciences  that  our  charity  is  done 
by  substitute.  With  our  own  nand  we 
relieve,  with  our  own  heart  we  sympa- 
thize ;  and,  believe  us,  ladies,  if  you  have 
never  tried  it,  go  amongst  the  lowl^; 
nurse  one  poor  sufferer  throuffh  his 
agony:  with  your  own  hand  bame  the 
anguisned  brow — ^with  your  own  eye 
watch  the  flickering  breath,  and  you 
will  perchance  find  that  one  act  of  prac- 
tical charity  more  softens  the  heart 
than  a  thousand  theories  for  foreign  mis- 
sions and  slave  emancipation.  Look, 
ladies,  at  the  slave  at  your  own  door; 
the  Lazarus  at  the  gate  of  Dives.  Though 
decorously  excluded  from  the  princely 
gates  of  Stafford-house,  turn  but  a  few 
comers  and  you  will  find  the  thronging 
multitudes  of  misery.  Blind  alleys  are 
here,  damp  cellars,  filthy  garrets,  the 
stench  and  the  wretchedness  and  the 
vice  of  which  are  scarcely  decent  for  the 
investigations  of  gentle  ladies  ;  hells,  to 
which  our  poorest  negro  hut  would  pre- 
sent a  cheerful  and  a  blessed  contrast. 
England,  your  own  proud,  happy  Eng- 
land, teems  with  wretchedness.  We 
spealc  not  of  her  Indian  coolies  crushed 
by  the  iron  rule  of  conquest  j  we  speak 
not  of  her  Kaffir  foes  fast  disappearing 
from  existence  to  make  way  for  Saxon 
laws ;  we  speak  not  now  even  of  her 
wretched  Irish  emiffrant  forced  under 
pain  of  death  to  flee  from  the  land 
that  starves  him.  No!  nearer,  nearer, 
ladies!  even  at  your  chariot  wheel^ 
almost  under  them,  crushed  in  the  dust 
and  groveling  in  their  wretchedness,  lie 
these,  the  victims  of  the  juggernaut  of 


English  aristocracy.  Ha!  and  if  yoo 
cannot  pity,  ladies,  may  you  not  perliaps 
be  forced  to  fear  them  f  T^ese  down- 
trodden millions  can  think:  they  can 
reason ;  they  can  rise  from  their  wretch- 
edness and  cry  aloud  against  the  false 
sentimentality  which  ca5s  its  syinpathy, 
its  tears  and  its  efforts  upon  the  tm- 
known  and  imagined  evils  of  fer-off 
lands,  while  misery  shrieks  unheeded  at 
its  feet.  Aye,  they  may  turn  those 
shrieks  to  thunder.  "  Liberty  and  equal- 
iif^  may  resound  in  your  ears  in  other 
than  the  gentle  tones  wherein  your  lady- 
like voices  speak  them.  GN)d  forbid  that 
this  should  be !  and  yet  beware  that,  in 
your  sentimental  fblbes,  you  do  not  give 
the  first  stroke  of  the  tocsin  for  your  own 
destruction !  Shall  liberty  be  for  the 
negro  and  not  for  the  white  man? 
Shall  bread  be  for  the  stranger  and  not 
for  the  brother  ?  Hark !  the  cry  is  already 
on  the  wind !  EgalitS  I  FratemUi  !  Droit 
de  travail  I  Lapropriiti  <^esl  le  vol !  What 
means  all  this  ?  It  means  that  trampled 
millions,  when  they  reason,  rush  from 
crouching  idiocy  to  rampant  madness; 
it  means  that  an  uninformed  people  gov- 
erns fiercely  when  it  seizes  the  rems; 
it  means  that  sparks  may  light  a  flame  : 
it  means  that  your  beggars,  proud  ladies  I 
may  yet  be  your  rulers.  Beware  how 
you  chant  the  *^  Marseillaise  P* 

These  are  hard  words,  of  which,  even 
as  we  utter  them,  we  repent — ^mischiev- 
ous words,  to  feed  the  name  of  discon- 
tent and  rouse  to  wrathful  resistance 
against  irremediable  ills.  We  believe 
that  such  works  as  Mayhew's  Sketches 
of  London,  Alton  Locke,  and  others  simi- 
lar, which  are  constantly  emitted  from 
the  English  press,  are  calculated  (by 
pointing  out  evils  for  which  they  have 
no  practicable  remedy,  thus  exciting 
vague^  aimless,  and  therefore  necessarily 
mischievous  effort,^  to  do  much  harm, 
and  we  would  not  willingly  play  into 
the  hands  of  such  agitators.  But  what 
can  we  do  ?  We  are  put  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  must  show  that  our  system 
is  not  the  one  monstrwrn  horrendunij  »«- 
forme^  ingens,  cm  lumen  ademvium — ^is 
not  the  gjreat  Giant  Despair  wnich  you 
imagine  it.  We  mean,  therefore,  no  re- 
proach upon  the  greatest  nation  that  ever 
God's  lignt  shone  upon.  We  mean  but 
to  show  that  even  England — great,  glo- 
rious England — ^proud,  and  justly  proud 
of  her  people  and  her  institutions,  has 
her  running  sores  too  fearfully  nauseous 
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to  bear  the  probing.  The  proverb  bids 
OS  mistnist  me  siok  physican.  He  should 
not  pretend  to  be  the  physician  of  others 
who  himself  teems  with  ulcers. 

To  conclude.  We  have  been  induced 
to  tlie  writing  of  this  article,  principally  in 
the  hope  of  convincing  the  ladies  of 
Stafford-house^  and  others  who  may  be 
disposed  to  join  them,  that  they  have 
mistaken  their  sisters  of  America.  They 
have  judged,  we  fear,  by  some  noisy 
specimens  of  womanVri^hts  meeting, 
tnat  the  masses  of  womar&ind  are  ready 
to  set  the  world  on  fire  for  a  little  noto- 
riety.   They  have  believed  on  ^e  testi- 
mony of  certain  &me$  danvrUBsin  \ke 
abolition  service,  vouched  for  by  the  af- 
fidavits of  all  tne  ^obes-mowheSy  who 
have  written  out  their  tales  of  horror  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world,  that  the  state  of 
afiairs  was  desperate   with  us  of  the 
slavery  section,  and  have  supposed  that 
the  muting  dames  and  demoiselles  above 
referred  to,  might  sweep  us  from  the 
world  of  argument  by  some  decisive 
''boo  to  a  goose^'  process.    Perhaps  our 
arguments  may  be  of  sufiicient  weight 
to  convince  our  aristocratic  sisters  of  Eng- 
land, that  there  is  with  us  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  a  strong  oorp9  dt  reaerue 
of  sober,  quiet  women,  who,  satisfied  to 
find  our  di^es  at  home,  (not  for  want  of 
thought,  but  because  thought  teaches  us 
that  therein  lies  woman's  highest  task, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  her  noblest  mis- 
sion,) can  nevertheless  start  up  with  the 
taue  feeling  of  womanhood  in  defence  of 
right  and  property,  hearth   and  home. 
Oraet  labora--^itnYe  and  pray.     Such 
is  the  lesson  of  our  life,  ladies,  and  it 
were  hard  to  find  a  better.     With  us 
woman  finds  her  noblest  rule,  her  high- 
est privilege  ;  a  privilege  which,  in  tne 
aggregate^  her  sex  has  never  abused. 
However  individual  exceptions  are  to  be 
found,  woman  (as  a  class)  never  sides 
with  the  oppressor.    Our  system,  abhor- 
rent as  it  seems  to  your  ladyships,  has 
the  sanction  of  our  hearts  and  neads, 
aiul  in  the  conscientious  exercise  of  it 
we  find  enough  to  occupy  both  without 
the  necessity  of  joining  any  of  the  world- 
improving  and  God-improving  societies 
which  at  present  are  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  each  one  of  which  threatens  the 
w(»'ld  with  some  new  jfot  lux  for  its  re- 
generation. 

Heaven  bless  you,  ladies !  Have  not 
we,  too,  hands  and  feet  ?  eyea  and  ears  ? 
heads  and  hearts  ?  What  sticks  or  stones 


are  we  that  we  should  contentedly  set- 
tle down  with  the  barren  waste  of 
wretchedness  which  you  have  been  led 
to  believe  around  us  ?  If  there  is  miserr,^ 
can  we  not  see  it  ?  If  there  is  wretch- 
edness, can  we  not  hear  it  ?  Our  poor, 
we  have  already  told  you,  cannot  be 
shoved  into  ^rrets  and  cellars.  They 
are  with  us  at  bed  and  at  board;  and  when 
there  is  woe  with  them,  the  wailing  of  it 
is  in  our  ears.  Believe  ye  that  there  is 
also  no  pity  for  it  in  our  hearts  ?  Shall 
we  love — (grant  us  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity) — shall  we  love  the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  cat  and  the  dog, — shall  we 
cling  with  fond  afiection  to  the  scenes 
of  our  childhood, — the  house  in  which  we 
have  been  reared, — the  soil  which  our 
baby  feet  have  trod, — aye,  even  an  old 
chair  or  a  crippled  sofa,  because  of  the 
holy  memories  which  cun^  around  it^ — 
shall  we  love  all  these,  and  yet  charity, 
feeling,  conseienoe,  suddenly  become  ex- 
tinct when,  just  at  the  point  that  we 
touch  upon,  humanity,  all  should  become 
more  vivia?  Surely  this  is  not  in  hiu 
man  nature.  Strong  as  are  the  instincts 
of  race— intensely  as  we  are  taught  to 
feel  that  black  men  are  not  white  men 
—and  shudderingly  as  we  turn  from  the 
impious  and  insane  idea  thai  would 
level  in  one  sweening  ecmality  of  degra* 
dation  what  €rod  nas  so  distinctly  severe 
ed,  yet  can  we  most  acutely  feel  the 
human  tie  between  us.  We  can  weep 
with  them,  nurse  them,  and  conafort 
them  I  we  can  learn,  in  this  school  of 
the  anections,  that 

<<  He  pn7«ih  best  who  loreth  best 
AU  things ,  bo4h  great  ftnd  smaU, 
Jot  ihe  dear  God  that  loreth  vs, 
He  made  and  loveth  alL" 

By  this  exercise  of  charity,  our  whole 
being  is  the  better  attuned  to  love.  Tlie 
afiections  which  pass  from  the  child  to 
the  dave,  descend  still  by  gradation  to 
the  brute.  The  poor  broken-down  horse 
becomes  dearer  to  us,  and  even  the  old 
ass,  as  we  stroke  his  long  ears,  is  from 
habit  a  friend.  But^  for  heaven's  pity ! 
gentle  ladies,  be  satisfied  that  we  are 
kind  to  him,  and  do  not  insist  that, 
because  he  cannot  walk  upright,  we,  for 
the  sake  of  charity,  equality  and  so  forth, 
shall  creep  on  all  fours  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. The  white  man  may  nurse  and 
protect  the  negro — ^may  pity  the  negro- 
may  love  the  negro— but  cannot  consent 
to  stoop  to  him.  That  position  which  is 
no  degradation  to  the  negro,  because 
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therein,  as  a  reaUy  inferior  man,  he 
but  conforms  to  nature,  becomes  to 
the  white  man  a  disgrace  and  a  re- 
proach. 

We  have  done.  Brethren  and  sisters, 
in  conformity  with  the  Christian  tone  of 
your  articles  we  conclude  ours.  "  More 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  brother  re- 
yie wer,  have,  to  uselyour  own  words,  been 
oar  remonstrances ;  and  sisters  of  Staf- 


ford-house, of  yon  we  only  beg,  in  Chris- 
tian charity,  Uiat  you  will  learn  to  know 
better  both  the  white  man  and  the  ne- 
£ro  of  America.  The  chances  are,  that 
by  so  doin^  vou  will  be  the  better  able 
to  strive  witn  ns  towards  that  great  aim 
which  shall  bring,  as  you  (no  doubt 
sincerely)  pray.  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest^  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  to- 
ward men.'' 
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Ths  course  of  the  cotton  trade  during^ 
the  past  year  has  been  steady  and  uni- 
form. Tne  season  opened  in  September 
and  October  at  rates  a  trifle  higher  than 
were  realized  in  December,  but  from 
January  forwards  the  market  slowly  ad- 
yanced,  until  it  is  now  a  little  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  price  at 
Liverpool  of  fair  cotton,  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  1851,  was  Sj^d..  in  October 
it  was  5^(1,  in  January  5d.,  in  March 
5)^d.,  in  May  5)id.,  in  July  5^d.,  and 
(5d.  in  September,  1852.  The  mcreased 
estimates  of  the  crop  depressed  the  price 
early  in  the  season,  but  the  immense 
<sonsumption  in  every  part  of  the  world 
— in  die  United  States,  in  England,  and 
onUie  continent— encouraged  the  sellers 
io  demand  higher  rates;  and  these  have 
been  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  promise 
of  another  large  crop  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  rates  now  current  are  not  hig^ 
out  they  are  above  the  average.  For 
the  thirteen  years  from  1840  to  1852,  the 
whole  American  exports,  (see  Table  I., 
at  the  end  of  this  article,)  amounting  to 
nearly  ten  thousand  millions  of  pounds, 
have  been  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
eight-and-a-half  cents.  The  price  of 
good  middling  at  Charleston  is  now.  Oc- 
tober 29th,  9}4  cents.  Instead  ot  de- 
clining below  the  usual  rates,  the  market 
has  advanced,  after  receiving  the  largest 
crop  ever  produced  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  another  iiilly  as  lai^e.  What 
nas  maintained  these  prices  f   Are  the 

*  For  preTtoQfl  yean,  Me  "  Induatrlil  Resources." 
Aitlele,  *'  Cecum.'* 


causes  temporary  or  permanent?  Will 
they  continue  for  the  present  year?  or  is 
their  effect  already  past  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  these 
questions,  it  may  be  remarked  : — 

1st.  Tliat  the  advance  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  lower  rates  are  not  remu- 
nerative. From  1840  to  1844,  when  the 
average  (see  Table  I.)  was  only  ei^ht 
cents,  the  stocks  were  constantly  m- 
creasing.  The  production  outran  the 
consumption.  This  led  to  lower  prices^ 
which  discouraged  planting,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  demand  of  the 
manufacturers.  From  1845  to  1849  the 
average  price  (see  Table  I.)  was  only  7}4 
cents.  The  surplus  stocks  then  became 
small  and  prices  advanced.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  an  average  of  eight  cents 
irom  year  to  year  stimulated  production, 
so  that  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand  ; 
while  7K4  cents  produced  an  opposite 
effect.  The  present  rates,  therefore,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  planter  a 
proper  profit  on  his  investment  And 
the  general  advance  on  land  and  negroes, 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  confirms 
the  conclusion  thus  indicated  by  the  rise 
and  the  decline  of  the  stocks  lying  over 
from  year  to  year.  The  present  prices 
will  not  only  pay  the  cost  of  production, 
but  allow  a  handsome  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer.   But — 

2d.  The  price  has  been  kept  up  durinfi" 
the  past  year  in  part  by  a  high  rate^" 
exchange.  A  rise  of  one  per  cent,  in 
exchange  is  nearly  equal  to  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  in  the  price  of  cotton.    The 
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advance  in  exchange  has  been  about 
two  per  cent  over  the  rates  which  were 
corrent  before  the  discovery  of  California 
fold.  We  were  then  both  exporters  and 
impoiters  of  the  precious  metals.  When 
we  were  sending  them  abroad,  the  price 
of  exchange  was  the  real  par^  plus  the 
Eighty  insurance,  and  other  expenses  of 
exportation.  When  we  were  receiving 
tiiem,  the  price  was  the  real  par,  less 
these  expenses.    The  higher  rates  were 

1 1 1  or  1 12 ;  the  lowest  104  or  105.  The 
average  was  about  108  for  sixty-day  bills. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have 
always  been  exporters  of  gold,  and  the 
range  of  exchan^  has  been  from  108  to 

112  at  New- York;  seldom  going  down 
to  1 08  or  rising  to  1 1 2,  the  average  being 
about  110.  'niis  rise  in  exchange  on  ac- 
count of  our  owning  the  gold  mines  of 
California  is  a  permanent  cause.  £x- 
chan^  will  be  hereafter  the  real  par. 
plus  the  cost  of  exporting  specie,  and  not 
the  real  par  sometimes  increased  and 
sometimes  decreased  by  the  cost  of  ex- 
portation. This  is  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
vance of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  in  every 
pound  of  cotton,  and  for  the  year  past  it 
produced  to  the  South  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars.  This,  though  a  true 
cause  for  an  advance  in  tne  price  of  cot- 
ton, is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
whole  rise.  Another  cause  may  proba- 
bly be— 

3d.  The  increased  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which  by  expanding  the 
currency  tends  to  raise  the  money  price 
of  all  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
The  larj^e  additions  of  gold  to  the  cur- 
rraicy  of  the  world  must^  by  inevitable 
necessity  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind. 
No  arithmetic  can  calculate  its  exact 
amount  in  a  short  period  of  time ;  but 
that  it  is  producing  and  must  produce 
hereafter  a  slow,  continued  rise  in  all 
kinds  of  property  no  one  can  j>ossibly 
doubt     its  first  effect  is  to  raise  the 

Srice  of  silver  j  but  it  is  impossible,  while 
le  present  laws  regulating  the  compa- 
rative value  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
mints  of  the  world  continue  unchanged, 
to  raise  the  premium  on  silver  beyond  a 
very  small  amount.  The  effect  of  a 
sli^nt  advance  is  to  push  aside  the  silver 
and  to  introduce  gola  in  its  stead.  Thus 
in  our  own  domestic  currency,  silver  is 
passing^  out  of  general  circulation,  and 
the  coffers  of  the  banks  are  filling  with 
gold  in  its  place.  In  France  the  coinage 
of  gold  has  of  late  increased  very  largely ; 


and  so  in  other  countries  where  both 
metals  are  a  legal  tender.  This  expan- 
sion of  the  metallic  currency  gives  the 
banks  an  opportunity  to  increase  their 
circulation,  and  thus  the  whole  monetary 
medium,  by  which  all  the  exchanges  of 
commerce  are  made,  becoming  enlarged, 
the  price  of  all  other  articles  cannot  f&il 
to  advance.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
large  an  influence  this  may  have  had  in 
the  recent  high  prices  of  cotton.  It  is  not 
probably  large,  but  that  it  is  real  no  one 
can  doubt 

4th.  Another  cause  which  has  helped 
to  sustain  prices,  and  probably  this  is 
more  potent  than  all  the  others  together, 
is  the  successful  despotism  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon in  France^  and  of  the  crowned 
Leads  on  the  contment  of  Europe.  The 
order  that  has  reigned  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France,  has  given  confi- 
dence to  the  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer, encouraged  labor  and  industry, 
given  security  to  property,  and  stimulat- 
ed production  and  consumption  in  every 
department  of  business.  Similar  causes 
have  been  operating  in  the  German  and 
Italian  States.  The  triumph  of  law  and 
order  over  the  revolutionists  of  1848  was 
not  complete  until  the  present  year.  The 
iron  heel  of  arbitrary  power  had  crushed 
the  external  manifestations  of  resistance, 
but  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were  still 
audible,  and  the  hopes  of  liberty  were 
not  yet  extinffuishea.  The  present  year 
has  witnessed  the  end  of  all  these  things. 
Lombardy  and  Hungary  kiss  the  rod  of 
the  oppressor,  French  soldiers  preserve 
quiet  at  Rome.  The  patriots  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  are  in  prison  or  in  exile.  An 
Austrian  army  has  quelled  the  disturb- 
ances in  Baden^  Hamburg,  and  Schles- 
wi^-Holstein.  Revolution,  anarchy,  so- 
cisdism,  red-republicanism  exist  no  more. 
Men  have  turned  their  attention  to  trade, 
to  labor,  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  In-, 
stead  of  political  agitation,  the  people 
are  employing  themselves  in  new  enter- 
pnses  01  industry,  of  ooinmeroe,  and  ma- 
nufactures. The  consumption  of  cotton 
in  France  has  in  consequence  outrun 
any  former  year.  Though  stationary 
for  many  years  past^  the  demand  has 
suddenly  awaked  to  new  life.  And  so, 
also,  in  aU  the  disturbed  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

5th.  The  low  price  of  grain  in  Eng- 
land, the  successful  working  of  free 
trade,  and  the  prosperity  in  every  de- 
partment of  manufactures^  have  stimo-. 
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lated  the  home  demand  in  Great  Britain 
to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  ex- 
ports of  cotton  fabrics  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  every  mrt  of  the  world.  The  over- 
throw of  Rosas  has  opened  the  La  Plata 
and  its  tributaries  to  British  commerce. 
The  outbreak  in  Caffraria  is  unimportant. 
The  war  in  Burmah  being  out  of  India 
proper  has  no  influence  on  trade.  The 
rebellion  in  China  does  not  disturb  the 
exchanges  at  the  free  ports.  So  that 
universal  peace  may  be  said  to  prevail. 

6th.  In  the  United  States  the  onward 
march  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
again  been  resumed.  The  tariff  of  1846, 
and  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material, 
had  checked  the  demand  for  the  past 
three  years,  but  the  progress  of  our 
country  in  population,  weSth,  and  en- 
terprise, has  surmounted  these  obstacles, 
ana  our  course  has  again  been  forward. 

Of  these  several  causes,  now  enume- 
rated to  explain  the  fair  price  of  cotton 
for  the  past  year  in  the  face  of  the 
abundant  supply,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  not  likely  to  operate  for  the  coming 
year.  We  may,  therefore,  in  consider- 
mg  the  supply  and  demanoi  for  1853,  an- 
ticipate fujf  average  prices.  They  can- 
not be  high,  for  the  supply  will  be  too 
large  to  permit  any  check  m  consump- 
tion. They  cannot  fall  even  to  the  ave- 
rage, for  the  stocks  are  low,  and  any 
further  decline  would  stimulate  the  de- 
mand even  beyond  the  present  extra- 
ordinary amount. 

The  supply  from  the  United  States 
will  probably  exceed  the  large  crop  of 
1852.  The  mcreased  number  of  hands, 
the  large  breadth  of  land  planted  in 
cotton  under  the  stimulus  of  good  prices, 
the  favorable  character  of  the  season, 
the  fine  weather  for  gathering  the  crop 
after  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  frost,  will  tell  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  large  production.  We  nave  indeed 
had  two  severe  storms,  and  with  one  of 
them  a  flood,  but  their  injury  has  not 
been  serious.  The  rot  also  has  prevail- 
ed to  an  uncommon  extent.  The  boll- 
worm  has  been  y^ry  general,  and  in 
some  places  severe.  The  caterpillar  has 
done  some  harm,  but  beyond  eatinff  the 
leaves  from  the  stalk,  its  ravages  nave 
been  local  and  unimportant.  These 
causes  have  not  produced  as  much  in- 
jury as  was  suffered  last  year. 

This  is  epecially  true  in  the  Atlantic 
States.    The  excessive  drought  inflicted 


then  more  damage  than  all  the  opposing 
causes  of  the  present  season.  The  re- 
ceipts at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will 
therefore  exceed  those  of  last  year. 
They  will  also  be  increased  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Georgia  rail-road  farther 
to  the  West.  Instead  of  800,000  bales 
received  last  year,  900,000  may  confi- 
dently be  anticipated  for  1853.  In  Flo- 
rida, the  storm  of  October  9th  did  such 
serious  injury  that  we  may  expect  a  fall. 
ing  off  in  the  receipts  at  Apalachicola 
and  St.  Mark's.  More  of  this  cotton 
will  go  to  Savannah  than  usual;  and 
the  loss  from  the  caterpillar  and  boll- 
worm  has  been  considerable.  But  the 
increased  planting  will  go  far  to  balance 
these  deficiencies,  and  only  a  slight  de- 
cline may  be  looted  for.  From  Alaba- 
ma, the  receipts  will  be  larger  than  last 
year.  There  was  then  too  little  rain, 
now  there  has  been  too  much.  The 
river  lands  produced  finely  last  season, 
now  it  is  the  sandy  uplands  that  are 
white  with  abundance.  Only  a  small 
increase,  howeyer.  may  be  anticipated. 
From  the  various  aistricts  that  send  their 
cotton  to  New-Orleana,  the  reports  are 
contradictory.  The  Red  River  lands 
are  doing  very  wellj  the  parishes  of 
Louisiana  have  been  injured  by  the 
worm:  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi 
have  Deen  too  wet ;  the  frost  has  kept 
off  to  a  very  late  period  in  Tennessee; 
the  planting  has  been  large  :  the  season 
for  gathering  long,  and  nearly  the  same 
amount  will  probably  be  received  as  for 
the  past  year.  From  Texa^  the  reports 
have  been  very  favorable,  and  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent  may  be  looked 
for  with  confidence.  The  whole  crop  of 
American  cotton  for  1853  may  be  esti- 
mated (see  Table  11.)  at  3,100,000  bales. 
The  imports  from  the  East  Indies 
have  fallen  off  largely  the  last  year  <m 
account  of  the  m<Serate  prices.  This 
has  been  the  uniform  effect  of  a  de- 
clining market,  and  we  may  look  with 
confidence  for  the  same  result  hereafter. 
There  is  in  India  an  immense  produc- 
tion of  cotton  for  domestic  use.  It  has 
been  stated  to  be  as  large  as  the  crop 
in  the  United  States,  but  no  satisfac- 
tory statistics  have  ever  been  collected 
to  show  its  acmal  amount  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  large,  and  a  high  price  in 
Europe  attracts  a  larger  portion  for  fo- 
reign export-.  It  may  then  be  brought 
furaier  trom  the  interior,  and  pay  a 
larger  charge  for  freight    On  the  con- 
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trary,  when  the  European  rates  decline, 
the  inferior  character  of  the  cotton,  the 
heavy  expense  for  freight  and  insurance 
for  the  long  voyage,  leave  but  a  small 
balance  for  the  £st  cost  of  production, 
and  the  carriage  from  the  interior  to  Hie 
seaport.  The  circle  around  the  marts 
of  export  is  thus  narrowed,  and  the 
amount  sent  offdecreases.  Thus  the  high 
prices  of  1850  and  1851  raised  the  Eng- 
ush  imports  to  308,000  and  329,000  bales, 
against  182,000  in  1849.  The  moderate 
prices  of  the  present  year  have  caused 
the  imports  at  Liverpool  to  fall  off  near 
100,000  bales.  (See  Table  m.)  The 
low  rates  current  in  December  and  Ja^ 
nnary  last^  diverted  much  of  the  East 
India  cotton  intended  for  export  to  Chi- 
na, and  the  European  receipts  have 
been  smaD.  No  increase  in  tnese  can 
be  expected  for  1853,  since  prices  pro- 
mise to  be  moderate,  as  they  nave  been 
for  the  last  season. 

The  imports  into  England  from  Egypt 
have  increased  largely  for  the  past  year. 
The  largest  amount  ever  before  receiv- 
ed was  82,000  bales  in  1845.  The  aver- 
age for  the  last  three  years  has  been 
73,000.  But  for  1852  the  receipts  at  Li- 
verpool alone  on  the  8th  of  October  had 
reached  142,000  bales.  Less  than  usual 
has  been  carried  to  France,  and  so 
large  an  amount  for  England  cannot  be 
anticipated  for  the  coming  year,  espe- 
cially as  ihe  stocks  in  Liverpool  of 
Egyptian  cotton  have  advanced  50,000 
bales.  From  Brazil  and  other  places, 
the  Liverpool  receipts  have  increased 
slightly  over  last  year;  namely,  from 
90,000  to  108,000  bales;  they  are,  how- 
ever, less  than  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  average  from  Egjypt  and 
Brazil  for  the  last  four  years  nas  been 
about  250,000  bales,  (Table  IV.,)  and 
this  amount  may  be  looked  for  in  1853. 
The  total  supply  from  all  these  places 
for  1853  may  be  estimated  (Table  V.,) 
at  3,550^00,  or  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  This  is  685,000  bales  larger  than 
for  1851,  and  500,000  larger  Bian  for 
1849.  But,  as  the  increased  demand 
has  taken  off  the  whole  of  the  larger 
production  of  1852  at  moderate  prices, 
leaving  the  stocks  now  smaller  than 
they  mive  been  for  many  years  past, 
(Table  VI.,)  there  is  nothing  in  this 
large  supply  calculated  to  depress  prices, 
m  considering  the  consumption,  we 
notice  everywhere  a  large  increase,  not 
<mly  over  last  year,  but  over  every  for- 


mer year.  The  amount  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  in  1851  was  1,663,000 
bales,  while  the  largest  figures  for  any 

Srevious  year  were  1,590^000  bales.  The 
eliveries  to  the  trade  this  year  at  Liver- 
pool (see  Table  VII.,)  where  95  per 
cent,  of  all  the  English  sales  are  made, 
exceed  those  of  last  year  more  than 
8,000  bags  per  week.  As  the  factories 
are  now  wdl  supplied,  this  excess  will 
scarcely  continue  until  the  31st  of  De- 
cember. But  the  great  regularity  in  the 
deliveries  forbids  any  material  decline. 
If  itie  future  purchases  of  the  trade 
should  not  exceed  those  of  the  same  pe- 
riod for  last  year,  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  would  reach  1,992,000 
bales  for  1852.  Nor  can  we  anticipate 
any  less  for  1853.  The  abundance  oi 
money,  the  favorable  harvest^  the  great 
demand  for  labor,  the  high  wages  in 
all  branches  of  manufactures,  the  ad- 
vance in  iron,  the  prosperity  of  the 
shipping  interest^  the  large  mflux  of 
Australian  gold^  the  universal  preval- 
ence of  peace  m  every  part  of  the  ci- 
vilized world,  the  new  machinery  erect- 
ed during  the  last  year,  the  moderate 
rates  which  the  raw  material  promises 
to  bear,  the  low  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  the  large 
decline  in  the  import  of  wool,  and  its 
consequent  advance  in  price,  and  the 
general  prosperity,  both  m  the  domes- 
Uc  and  tne  export  trade,  authorize  the 
expectation  of^  a  still  larger  consump- 
tion for  1853.  There  is  not  a  single 
drawback  to  this  anticipation,  except 
the  chapter  of  accidents :  out  it  may  be 
safest^  as  the  increase  for  the  last  year 
has  been  so  unprecedented,  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  demand  only  as  large  as  for 
thepresent  year. 

Tne  consumption  in  France  has  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  in  England.  Our 
exports  thither  have  been  120^00  bales 
larger  than  last  year,  and  they  have 
caused  no  accumulation  of  stocks  either 
at  Havre  or  at  Marseilles.  The  delive- 
ries at  Havre  alone  have  increased  (see 
Table  VIII.)  more  than  80,000  bales,  and 
the  amount  of  American  cotton  for  the 
whole  of  France  will  probably  exceed 
400.000  bales,  against  310,000  for  1851. 
As  large  a  demand  for  1853  may  be  con- 
fidently anticipated. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  con- 
sumption has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Its  progress  is  occasionally  checked  by 
high  prices,  but  tkese  are  only  tempo- 
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rary  distcirbanoes  in  its  onward  marclL 
In  Russia,  the  imports  for  the  three 
years  from  1841  to  1843  were  337,000 
cwts.;  from  1844  to  1846  they  were 
584,000;  and  from  1847  to  1849  they 
were  1,065,000.  In  the  German  ZoUve- 
rein,  the  protective  duties  they  have  im- 
posed have  given  ample  encouragement 
to  the  home  manufiacture  of  cotton  goods. 
The  English  and  American  exp^orts  of 
raw  cotton  to  these  and  other  continental 
states  have  averaged  (see  Table  IX.) 
417,000  bales  in  1847  and  1848;  522,000 
in  1849  and  1850;  and  582,000  in  1851 
and  1852.  For  the  incoming  year  they 
^ill  almost  certainly  reach  600,000 
bales,  which  is  a  trine  less  than  the 
amount  for  the  present  season. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States 
has  made  a  most  sudden  and  rapid  ad- 
vance during  the  past  year.  For  the 
three  prececSng  years  we  had  gone 
backwards.  The  nigh  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and  the  imports  of  cotton  goods 
at  low  duties  from  abroad,  had  given  a 
check  to  our  increasing  demand,  such  as 
we  never  befos-e  had  ejcperienced.  Hith- 
erto our  progress  had  been  uniformly  on- 
ward. The  rapid  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion and  wealth  forbids  any  retrograde 
movement  in  the  regular  operations  of 
business.  Just  as  our  railroads,  our  ship- 
ping, our  crop  of  cotton,  or  of  wheat,  or 
of  com,  make  steady  and  invariable  pro- 
ress  from  year  to  year,  so  must  our  cot- 
>n  manufactures,     lliere  will  be  at 


&; 


times  a  backward  step  in  this  move- 
ment, but  it  is  temporary  and  brief.  It  is 
like  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  on  a 
moving  surface;  the  weight  swings 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  the  onward 
motion  of  the  point  of  support  makes  it 
certain  that  the  forward  oscillations  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  backward 
movements.  The  present  prosperity  of 
the  coimtry  authorizes  us  to  expect  an 
advance  even  on  the  large  consumption 
of  the  past  season.  The  amount  for  1 852 
has  reached  (see  Table  X.)  603^000  bales, 
and  625^000  may  be  anticipated  for 
the  commg  year. 

The  whole  demand  for  1853  will  then 
be  estimated  at  3,625,000  bales,  (Table 
XI.^)  which  is  75,000  more  than  the  an- 
ticipated supply.  (Table  V.)  Now,  as 
the  stocks  on  hand  (Table  VI.)  are  at  pre- 
sent very  low,  lower  than  they  have  been 
for  jrears  past,  especiaUy  if  the  time  for 
which  they  would  supply  the  demand 
be  considered,  it  would  seem  that  prices 
must  keep  above  their  usual  average. 
This  has  been  81,^  cents  (Table  I.)  at  the 
seaports  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and 
if  the  influence  of  a  high  rate  of  ex- 
change and  the  abundance  of  gold  are 
to  be  regarded  as  real  causes  elevating 
the  money  value  of  cotton  in  our  maiketa 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  present 
prices  (9)^  cents  at  Charleston,  October 
29th,  for  good  middling.)  will  be  fully 
maintained  and  that  an  advance  rather 
than  a  decline  may  be  expected. 


TABLE  I. — AMERICAN  EXPORTS,  VALUE  AND  PRICE. 

Totel  •sportiln 
From  pooadi.  ToUItmm.  PriM. 

1840tol844 8,340,000,000 $J«7,aOO,0«) 8     centa. 

IW5tol849     8,788,000,000 284,400,000 7.5     " 

1850tol851 1,508,000,000 184,300,000 11.8     « 

1859  (Mtiroated) 1,000,000,000 00,000,000 9        " 

1840tol852 9^1,000,000 825,900,000 8.5     " 


n.— CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


bale* 


Texts 

New-Orleans 

Mobile 

Florida 

Georgia 

South  Carolina " 

Otber  places " 


Total. 


RMdpts. 

I86i 


40,000 64,000 80,009 

983,000 1,373,000 1,850,000 

453,000 549,000 560,000 

"    181,000 180,000 175,000 

322,000 826.000 400,000 

887,000 477,000 500,000 

84,000 37,000 85,000 

51355,000 3,015,000 8,100,000 


in. — IMPORTS  FROM  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


Ttart. 


1830  to  1884  (average  for  five  years)    81,000 Low  prices. 

1885tol889       "  «  144,000 Highprioes. 

1840tol844       "  "  232,000 Cblnese  war. 

1844tol849       "  «  in,000 Peace  and  low  prioea. 
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Tmm.  BdM.  R«nvka. 

1849,  October  5,  LiTeipool  only 00,000 Low  prices. 

1851,       *«.10,  «*  171,000 Hlghpricee. 

1858,       •*       8,  *<  75,000 Moderate  prioee. 

1840,  wbole  year.  Great  Brilain 1^000 Lowprlces. 

1861,  *«  "  389,000 Hlghpricee. 

1898,  **         Estimate 800,000 Moderate  prices. 

1853,  •«  "        800,000 Moderate  prices. 

IT.— SNOLISH  IMPORTS  nOH  EGYPT,  BRAZIL,  ETC. 

L>ool.  aboal         O.  Britela, 
Tmh.  MO«t.  whotoxMr. 

1840 bales....    181,000 153,000  1850 bales. 

1847 "    ....      75,000 138,000  1851 "    . 

1818 "    ....      94,000 137,000  1858 "    . 

1849 «•    ....    178,000 945,000  1853  (estimated).    **    .. 


^^s- 

OJBritalm 

805,000... 
138,000.... 
845,000... 

..     857,000 
..     181,000 

','.  85oiooe 

T. — SUPPLT  OF  1851,  AND  ESTIMATE  FOR  1852  AND  1853. 

i8n.  m%  isai. 

Crop  of  the  United  States bales 8,355,000 3,015,000 3,100,000 

Eofflieb  Imports  Arom  East  Indies **    389,000 800,000 800,000 

English  imporu  from  otiwr  plaees <*    181,000 300,000 850,000 

Total  from  these  sources 8,865,000 3,515,000 3,550,000 

TL STOCKS  AT  RECENT  DATES,  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  OUR  TEAR. 

18I9.  18M.  18S1.  185S. 

United  SUtes,  September  1 155,000 108,000 188,000 91,000 

Lirerpool,  October  8 588,000 545,000 550,000 507,000 

HsTre,  October  0, 45,000 38,000 38,000 84,000 

Total 788,000 745,000 711,000 038,000 

Til.— -DELIVERIES  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 


MUBptMl.  •*"*  •- 


1840.  mi.  Mmptioo.  Uil 

Mayl bales....    538,000 487,000 85,100 030,000 37,100 

Jmie4  **    ....    088,000 810,000 88,100 870,000 39,60» 

Jnly8 "    ....    885,000 744,000 88,800 1,001,000 38,508 

August  1 "    ....    993,000 887,000 89,600 1,156,000 38,500 

September  3 •*    ....1,141,000 1,058,000 30,800 1,340,000 38,300 

October  I "     ...1,880,000 1,167,000 89,900 1,475,000 37,800 

"       8 "    ....1,887,000 1,191,000 89,800 1,580,000 38,009 

Whole  year "    ....1,467,000 1,576,000 30,315 —      — 

Do.  Great  Britain *<    ....1,590,000 1,663,000 38,000 (est.) 8,000,000 (est.) 30,008 

Vm. — ^DELIVERIES  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  HAVRE. 

AUkiBdi.         'u.Statw.  ADkiadi.  U.  StotM.  AH  Undi .  U.StatM. 

September  1 bales.  .838,000 880,000 884,000 811,000 300,000 890,000 

October  1 "    ..830,000 838,000 846,000 834,000 3t7,000 316,000 

Wholeyear **    ..306,000 894,000 318,000 308,000 —    — 

IZ.— OOKSUMPnON  OUT  OF  ENGLAND^  FRANCE^  AND  UNITED  STATES. 


AaMriflia  ItagUi  _, ^^,  .,. 

V<«i.  uportk  •xporla.  TolaL      T«m.  Mportt.  «ziwff«i.  T«lil. 


1947.... bales..  109,090 815,000 384,000  1850....  «  ..194,000 878,000 466,000 

1848....  "  ..855,000 108,000 447,000  1851....  "  ..869,000 869,000 538,000 

1849....  «  ..388,000 854,000 577,000  1858....  «*  ..354,000  Oct. 8, 803,000. about 685,006 

Z. — ^AMERICAN  CONSUMPTION. 

Nortkol  AT*K*fcr  Utnmm  8<«th<i# 

VMM.  Wdiwond.  thrMTMis.  fwrct.  Riehmond.  TekO. 

15*1 bales.... 488,000 413,000 —    80.000 508,000 

1W8 "    ....538,000... 461,000 11+ 90.000 688,000 

;5J* "    ....518,000 493,000 7+ 100,000 618,000 

!S?> '*    ....487,000 518,000 4+ 100,000 587,000 

}¥** **    ...404,000 470,000 8— 100,000 504,500 

WW "   ....803,000 498,000 6+ 100,000 703,000 
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XI. — CX)NBtJMPTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


-Utai 


1851.  1BR. 

Great  Britain bales...  1  ^14,000.... 1, 663,000.... 8,000,000.. 

United  States "    ...  487,000....    404,000....    608,000.. 

Franee  (or United  States) "    ...  800,000....    810,000....    400,000.. 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  and  United  States. .    "    ...  562,000....    538,000....    6S5,000.. 

Tbtal S,868,O0O...S^15,0O0. ...8,098,000.. ..Sj^tMOO 


.2,000,000 
.  095,000 
.  400,000 
.    600,000 


We  aro  indebted  to  Geo.  G.  Henry 
E8q.j  an  intelligent  merchant  of  Mobile, 
for  tne  following,  which  we  insert  with 
pleasure,  by  way  of  addendum'  to  Mr. 
McCay's  valuable  paper. 

Consumption. — Notwithstanding  the 
apprehensions  of  Liverpool  Circular  wri- 
ters, on  the  Ist  January  last,  that  the 
consumption  of  cotton  for  1852  would 
not  exceed  1851 — the  year  has  so  nearly 
passed  away  that  I  can  furnish  you  a 
comparative  table  below  of  the  two 
years,  viz : 

Caonunpaoi.  1881.  1869. 

United  States 404 603 

Great  Bntain 1,662 9,050 

France  and  the  Ckintinent 956 1,350 

Total 8,099 4,000 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  this  con- 
Bumption  of  4,000,000  of  bales  of  cotton 
has  actually  taken  place,  and  the  manu- 
fiaicturers  have  never  been  so  constantly 
engaged  in  filling  orders,  without  their 
stoclu  of  manufactured  goods  being  per- 
mitted to  accumulate  as  is  now,  and  lias 
been  the  case  for  the  past  year.  The 
ccmsumption  has  been  largely  greater 
than  the  outside  estimates  of  manu- 
facturers. With  a  crop  in  the  U.  S.  ex- 
ceeding greatly  any  we  have  ever  ga- 
thered, and  witn  advcuioing  prices  in  uie 
spring,  bringing  forward  every  bale  that 
was  made  to  market — ^together  amount- 
ing to  3,015,000 — ^we  see  that  this  enor- 
mous supply  has  not  only  been  absolute- 
ly consumed,  but  at  least  100,000  bales 
of  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  firs^f  the  year 
have  been  also.  The  stocks  of  cotton  in 
Eurcme  on  the  1st  January,  1853,  will  be 
swelled  at  least  1 00,000  bis.,  by  that  quan- 
tity more  than  usual  having  been  shipped 
and  received  there  of  the  crop  of  1852 
—an  item  which  in  this  connection  is 
of  great  importance,  and  must  be  re- 
membered. 

Now,  what  are  the  prospects  of  con- 
sumption for  1853  ?  The  question  is  one 
of  inagnitude,  but  with  the  data  before 
us,  is  susceptible  of  demonstration. 


The  published  reports  of  manufactur- 
ing statistics  in  Great  Britain,  for  1851, 
show  that  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
power  brought  into  operation  there,  was 
much  greater  than  for  any  previous  year. 
They  Sready  publish  that  the  additional 
power  put  into  operation  in  1852,  very 
much  exceeds  that  of  1851 ;  that  &cto- 
ries  of  ^at  elegance  and  enormous 
magnitude  are  now  going  up  in  various 
locSities,  indicating  of  course  the  great 
profitableness  of  investments  in  that  de- 
partment, and  the  tendency  of  a  farther 
great  inorease  in  1853  over  1852. 

Gratulating  themselves,  they  state, 
that  the  improvements  recently  intro- 
duced into  tne  hosierv  manufacturer's 
maclunery,  does  work  wMcIl  costing 
two  years  ago  Is,  6d.  ^y  33c.),  is  now 
done  for  2d.  or  3^c  Such  is  the  condi- 
tion and  prospect  in  Great  Britain. 
What  is  its  condition  on  the  continent  % 
In  the  figures  above,  you  see,  for  1851  it 
was  956,000  bales.  For  this  year  it  is 
estimated  by  English  writers  that  it  wiU 
be  1,350,000  bale^  which  is  about  42 
per  cent,  increase.  This  increase  is  enor- 
mous, but  as  I  have  always  remarked 
in  my  circulars,  the  increase  there  is  dis- 
tined  to  be  in  a  very  great  and  constant 
ratio.  In  the  enormous  population  of 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  &o.,  the  c<hi- 
sumption  is  merely  in  its  bud — I  remark- 
ed in  my  circular  of  Nov.  18,  1851,  "tlie 
consumption  of  the  present  year  will  be 
•largely  over  that  ol  any  other  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  on  the  continent, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  in  Ens- 
sisL  Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe^ 
is  highly  encouraging^.  I  may  properly 
observe,  then,  that  important  as  is  tlie 
consumption  of  cotton  in  France  and 
Germany,  their  peasantry  have  been, 
and  are  still  relymg  on  flax  and  hemp 
for  a  lar£^  propomon  of  their  coarse 
clothes.  Did  the  35.000,000  of  France, 
and  the  70.000,000  ot  Germany  consume 
cotton  in  tne  ratio  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States^  Great  Bntam  and  In- 
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dia  does,  the  crop  of  the  United  States,  are  diminished  37,000  bales;  and  we  fur- 
if  donbled^ould  not  supply  their  de-  ther  find  that  the  stocks  in  the  interior 
mand.''  Well,  the  consumption  in  towns,  on  the  1st  Sept^  were  next  to 
France,  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Eu-  nothing,  and  that,  instead  of  a  consider- 
rope,  will  increase  in  a  ratio  fully  cor-  able  quantity  being  held  back  in  the 
responding  with  our  ability  to  supply  gin  houses  and  on  the  plantations,  as 
them,  and  this  f»u«<  am<mu«^  orom  the  fa^  usual,  the  prices  which  cotton  ad- 
that  the  cotton  goods  can  be  aflforded  vanced  to  in  the  spring  brought  every 
cheaper  than  flax  or  hemp  goods ;  the  bale  forward  into  last  year's  receipts, 
land  which  produces  the  hemp  will,  and  which  are  estimated,  in  the  aggre- 
planted  in  notatoes  or  wheat^  yield  a  gate,  to  have  been  from  300,000  to  25^- 
more  profitaole  crop,  and  the  latter  are  000  bales.  While  this  quantity  went  lo 
raised  with  much  less  labor  and  ex-  swell  the  receipts  of  last  year,  it  will  be 
pense.  borne  in  mind  that  the  supply  of  cotton 

We  now  pass  to  that  of  the  U.  States,  for  this  year  loses  it^  and  we  must  de« 
The  consumption  of  the  past  as  com-  duct,  from  the  otherwise  probable  re- 
nared  with  the  former  years  is  extraor-  ceipts  of  this  year,  that  quantity. 
ainary,  being,  as  you  perceive,  about  50  What  of  our  crop  ?  After  the  ertraor- 
per  cent,  increase  —  we  may  properly  dinary  one  of  last  year,  aad  its  excess 
mquire  into  the  cause  of  this  difference,  over  any  one's  calculations,  I  feel  some 
and  consider  if  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  reluctance  in  touching  on  it.  I  will  sim- 
increase.  I  gave,  in  my  circular  before  ply  say  it  is  confessedly  good — over  an 
aDnded  to,  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of  average  crop.  The  receipts  of  the  last  five 
so  much,  apparently  from  the  preceding  years  were,  for  1851-2,  3,015,000;  1850-1, 
year,  which  was,  that  the  constant  and  2,355,000;  1849-50,  2,097,000;  1848-9, 
heavy  exports  of  specie  then  goingon  had  2,729,000;  1847-8. 2,348,000=  12,544,000; 
alarmed  the  Northern  banks,  as  they  held  or,  an  average  ol  2,509,000  bales  per  an- 
comparatively  no  specie,  causing  them  nimi.  The  average  of  the  preceding 
to  withhold  their  accustomed  andessen-  five  years  was  2.137,000  bales,  and  the 
tial  accommodations.  When  the  imports  increase  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  lat- 
of  California  gold  became  uniform  and  es-  ter  over  the  former  period  is  3i  per  cent 
tablished,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  the  — at  which  rate  per  cent,  on  the  average 
imports  of  gold  would  be  greater  than  would  give  a  crop  this  year  of  2,600,000 
the  exports,  they  relaxed  and  extended  bales.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  the 
not  only  their  usual  but  increased  facili-  crop  may  be  admitted  to  be  as  good 
ties  to  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  this,  as  it  was  last 
other  interests:  hence  the  increased  year,  but  the  probable  amount  of  old 
manufacture.  But  shall  it  be  contin-  and  extra  cotton  sent  forward,  which 
ned?  When  we  regard  the  important  would  have  fsdlen  to  this  or  some  future 
emi^tion  which  has  been  annually  year's  receipts,  must  be  deducted  thus  : 
flowmg  into  the  country,  as  well  as  our 

own   naturally  and  rapidly  increasing      Receipts  and  crop  ofiMt  vw *»2i?»!S? 

population,-ihat  the  eStire  country,  el      ^"^  *«"  cotton  ftwrwarded mm 

pecially  west  and  south,  are  all  in  the      Cropofi85S s,7M,ooo 

nighest  degree  prosperous,  we  must  con- 
clude that  our  own  home  trade  must      With  "the  lights  before  me,*'  I  am 
every  year  be  augmented,  with  the  in-  doubtful  if  the  crop  of  this  year  exceed 
crease  of  the  country.    In  conclusion  of  that  figure. 

this  branch,  it  is  plain  to  us  of  the  South,  Were  we  ^vemed  alone  by  the  re- 
that  our  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is  ceints'to  this  time  at  our  ports,  compared 
very  rapidly  enlarging,  and  our  manufac-  witli  last  year's  to  the  same  time,  this 
turers  are  rally  engaged  and  steadily  in-  view  would  be  palpably  and  at  once 
creasing  their  power  and  spindles.  1  an-  contradicted,  I  confess ;  but  what  are  the 
ticipate  further  regular  advance  in  this  circumstances  attending  the  receipts  of 
branch  of  the  nation's  enterprise,  and  the  two  years  ?  They  are  these :  that 
that  the  consumption  of  1853  will  be  last  year  the  waters  tributary  to  New- 
progressive.    We  now  turn  to  Orleans,  save  the  Mississippi  itself  were 

THE  Crop  OR  Supply. — Small  as  were  unnavigable  until  in  February ;  so  un- 
the  stocks  remaining  in  our  ports,  1st  usually  late  did  they  continue  down, 
September,  1851,  we  find  this  year  they  that  many  of  the  most  opulent  firms 
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there  suspended  pa3mient.  Our  riyers 
also  were  late  getting  up.  This  year 
the  waters  tributary  to  New-Orleans 
have  been  up,  from  the  time  cotton  was 
ready  to  be  snipped ;  and  as  prices  were 
favorable,  every  boat  has  been  put  into 
requisition  to  expedite  the  cotton  to  mar- 
ked and  the  article  has  been  sold,  by  the 
by,  as  it  arrived.  Our  principal  river, 
and  from  which  about  one  half  of  our 
receipts  are  derived,  has  also  been  up : 
and  with  freight  at  $1  a  bale,  and  fall 
prices  generally  prevailing  for  cotton,  it 
nas  come  forward  with  unusual  rapidity, 
and  it  has  also  been  sold.  But  with  re- 
ference to  ^e  crop  on  this  river,  the 
Alabama,  what  do  we  ^now  see  ?  As  I 
said  in  my  opening,  the  boats  from  that 
river  are  coming^  in  with  loads,  like 
those  of  the  months  of  May  and  Jime — 
and  they  have  reduced  the  freights  to 
stimulate  the  shipments. 

But  leaving  these  comparisons.  I  will 
briefly  submit  my  estimates  for  tne  pro- 
bable receipts  at  each  point  for  this  year. 
No  old  cotton  to  come  in  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and 
their  crops  not  quit^  so  good  as  last  year. 
I  put  the  receipts  of  the 

AtUntic tutet at....   750,000 

Florida "  ....    170,000 

Mobile "  ....    480,000 

New-Orleani ««  ....1,250,000 

Texas  (a ftiU crop) ««  ....    100,000 

Total 2,750,000 

The  frost  was  late  or  I  would  not  put 
it  so  high.  And  considering  the  occur- 
rence of  very  wet  and  bad  weather  for 
g^therins^  of  late,  especially  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana,  this  appears  to  me 
a  very  full,  and  fair  estimate.  Worms, 
rot  and  storms  have  injured  the  crop  this 
year,  else  I  admit  it  would  have  been 
larger.  Contending  with  these  enemies 
it  is  a  heavy  one  if  it  reaches  2,750,000, 
and  as  I  have  sometimes  over-estimated, 
I  must  insert  here,  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  crop  falls  below  this. 

The  supply  from  other  countries,  im- 
ported into  Europe,  we  may  put  down 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  we  may  thus 
view  the  result. 

AiBoaat  of  atoeka  in  the  United 
States  1st  September,  1851 . .  91,000 

Amount  of  American  crop  for 
1851  and  1852  was 3,015,000 

Laaa  cotton  forwarded  last 
year,  usoallv  held  for  subse- 
quent periods 295,000 

2,750,000 


Less  this  amonnt  reeeiTed  ia 
Europe  prerious  to  1st  Jan.. 
1853,  more  than  usual  of 
crops 100,000^ 

Cotton  imported  into  Europe 

from  other  countries 700,000 

Stocks  in  Europe  1st  Jan.,  1853  500,000 

Supply  for  1853 Mil,000 

Above  I  have  given  the  consumption 
of  1852,  which  was,  bales,  4,000,000: 
showing  the  supply  of  1853,  inclusive  of 
the  entire  stoclM  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, will  be  less  than  the  consumption  ac- 
tualljr  is  and  has  been  of  1852,-59,000. 

This  view  may  be  questioned,  as  the 
results  are  arrived  at  by  estimates  of 
crops  and  estimates  of  consumption,  but 
I  will  defend  them  under  the  proper 
head  of — 

Prices. — Our  views  of  prices  are  de- 
pendent on  the  extent  of  consumption 
and  the  crops  or  supply  of  cotton.  I  have 
above  shown  what  tne  probable  supj^y 
for  1853  would  be,  and  with  the  entire 
stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  in  Eurc^  and 
America,  it  will  be  less  than  the  con- 
sumption of  1852  has  been.  Were 
the  crops,  I  admit,  fully  ascertained  to- 
day, to  not  exceed  my  figures,  the  price 
of  middlmg  cotton  would  be  12^  cents, 
with  all  the  concurring  favorable  causes 
to  place  them  at  that  I  think  2,750.000 
bales  will  be  the  extent^— -but  let  us  ad- 
mit for  a  moment  that,  independent  of 
the  lessened  quantity  to  come  to  market 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  country 
being  entirely  stripped  last  year  of  cot- 
ton, the  receipts  will  co  to  3,000,000 
bales.  Well,  so  much  the  better  for  us ; 
but  will  3^000,000  bales  weaken  our  po- 
sition materially  as  to  prices?  The  con- 
sumption we  put  down  for  Europe  is  the 
late  published  estimate  of  Engjish  pa- 
pers* confirmed  by  circular  statistics  to 
the  last  dates— that  of  the  United  States 
has  been  authoritatively  footed  up.  It 
may  be  contended,  the  manufacturers 
hold  more  stock  than  they  are  accas- 
tomed  to.  No  one  will  contend  they 
hold  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
sumption as  they  held  last  year.  Our 
prices  current  show  that,  on  the  27th 
November,  100,000  bales  were  cleared 
for  Europe  since  1st  September,  more 
than  had  been  to  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  this  will  be  received  in  Europe 
and  be  counted  in  the  stock,  which,  with 
this,  will  not  exceed  the  quantity  I  put 
down,  viz :  500,000  bales.  I  say  if  the 
crop  should  be  250,000  bales  more  than 
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my  estimate  is,  then  there  would  be  the 
extraragant  stock  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica of  191,000  bales  on  Ist  Jan.  1854. 
To  quibble  about  this  matter  will  be 
ridiculous,  as  in  any  intelligent  view  it 
is  presented,  it  is  very  ir<msparent  that 
tiie  tendency  to  increased  consumption 
for  1853,  must  be  checked  by  an  insufficient 
svpplv.  What  are  our  grounds  support- 
ing the  conclusion,  that  the  consumption 
of  1853  would  be  greater  than  1552,  were 
it  not  checked  by  this  insufficiency  of 
the  raw  material  ? 

First  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
total  aosence  of  any  exciting  political 

anestions  any  where.  As,  for  example, 
16  late  decision  by  Parliament  to  main- 
tain in  Great  Britain  unrestricted  trade, 
lops  off  all  suspense  there.  Affain,  the 
e^blishment  of  the  empire  of  France 
by  unsurpassed  unanimity,  confirms  not 
only  the  progress  of  prosperity  and  quiet 
in  France,  but  secures  it  in  all  Europe. 
Further,  the  nomination  by  the  Southern 
Rights  Party  of  this  coimtry  of  Gen. 
Pierce  for  the  office  of  President  and 
his  unexampled  majorities  in  the  South, 
which,  contrary  to  the  apprehensions  of 
some  of  his  friends  South,  were  quite  as 
fully  maintained  in  the  North,  naving 
been  elected  with  the  dissenting  voices 
of  only  four  states,  give  confidence  and 
encouragement  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  the  fanatics  of  the  North 
are  stripped  of  their  poison,  and  that  the 
admomtion  of  Mr.  Winthrop  in  Con- 
gress, that  the  South  should  prepare  for 
emancipation,  was  the  stru^^lmg  and 
flickering  twilight  of  abohtion.  The 
establishment  and  confirmation  of  re- 
pose among  the  people  of  the  South 
produced  by  this  election,  I  regard  of 
momentous  influence  at  the  present  time 
on  the  question  of  prices  for  our  staple. 

The  nne  harvest^  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent — ^the  superabundance  of 
money — ^the  universally  prosperous  and 
progressive  spirit  of  trade— concur  to  sup- 
port prices.  But  we  have  only  one  more 
point  we  need  to  add.  Besides  the 
quantities  of  gold  received  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe  from  California  and 
Australia,  produced  there  previous  to  1st 
August  last,  it  is  estimated,  by  competent 
aathorities,  that  the  gold  of  California 
will  reach,  in  the  12  months,  from  1st 
August)  $100,000,000;  of  Australia,  for 
the  same  time,  $200,000,000 — ^making, 
for  the  12  months,  from  the  Ist  of  Au- 
gust last,  $300,000,000. 


Can  there  be  a  question  for  a  moment 
of  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  acces- 
sion of  the  precious  metals  upon  the 
price  of  a  material  of  this  nature  ?  A 
material  which  cannot  be  supplied  at 
any  price,  in  a  ratio  commensurate  with 
its  consumption — and  in  the  face  of  those 
multiplied  accessions  of  gold  from  year 
to  year,  I  consider,  in  the  present  position 
of  all  ihe  great  interests  which  are  con- 
nected witn  cotton,  that  its  consumption 
would  not  be  checked  at  all,  if  prices  for 
this  crop  were  to  go  to  12^  cents,  and 
that  prices  will  advance  this  year  ana  con- 
tinue good,  I  have  no  doubL 

Permit  me  to  say^  in  explanation  of 
my  allusion  to  abolitionism,  what  I  con- 
siaer  to  be  the  ]^tion  now  of  the  slavery 
question.  Seeing  the  vigilant  and  con- 
stant inquiry  the  British  Government  is 
making  as  to  the  effects  of  emancipation 
in  the  South  American  and  West  India 
Colonies,  and  of  slavery  as  it  exists,  and 
observing  the  pulsations  of  the  English 
people  respecting  it^  I  am  with  Sher 
reasons  conducted  to  this  conclusion. 
Its  enunciation  may  surprise  many — 
nay,  all;  but  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  it  will  be  so : 

That  is,  that  the  English  Government 
will  openly  and  practically  repudiate 
the  false  position  they  took  and  now  oc- 
cupy in  reference  to  it.  A  glance  at  the 
infiuence  which  effected  emancipation 
in  the  English  West  Indies,  and  which 
has  been  outlived  by  time  and  experi- 
ence, will  detam  us  for  a  moment.  The 
Eastj  India  Company^^  anticipating  the 
value  of  the  productions  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Isthmus,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  very  distant  possessions  in 
the  East,  resolved  on  emancipation  ii^ 
the  English  West  Indies.  They  promul- 
gated arguments,  that  emanc^wtion, 
while  it  would  cause  an  additional  de- 
mand for  the  labor  of  the  white,  would 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  by  the  application 
of  this  intelligent  labor,  and  that  the 
trade  of  the  mother  country  would  be 
benefited,  as  the  whites  would  consume 
more  than  the  blacks ;  that  the  produc- 
tions, being  augmented  in  quantity, 
would  be  fumished  to  the  mother  coun- 
try much  lower  than  as  it  was ;  and  that 
the  treatment  of  slaves  was  horrible ;  and 
for  miscellaneous  and  promiscuous  rea- 
sons, emancipation  ought  to  take  place. 
The  people  of  England  have  already  ex- 
perienced that  all  these  arguments  were 
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false.    Aad  the  pressure*  of  the  cotton 

rBtion  will  cause  them  ere  long  to  de- 
e  the  trade  in  neji^roes  to  be  as  free 
and  unrestricted  as  the  trade  now  is  in 
anything  else.  Will  they  consent,  in  this 
enlightened  ase,  that  the  very  Eden  of 
America  shall  shed  its  uncultivated 
fruits  in  desert  wilds?  Assuredly,  as- 
suredly, not !  They  will  themselves  say, 
that  it  will  be  as  wise,  as  humane,  to 
reclaim  from  the  wilds   of  Africa  its 


savage  race,  and  place  tiiiem  in  a  posi- 
tion to  benefit  themselves  and  ihe  great 
family  of  man.  There  is  an  apathy  on 
tiie  subject  of  slavery  elsewhere  than 
amongst  a  portion  of  the  English  and  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  Nortibu  How- 
ever,  with  the  opposition  to  it,  in  Eng- 
land removed,  the  trade  will  be  re- 
opened— and  ner  citizens  will  largeljr 
and  fully  participate  in  it,  in  all  its  rami- 
fications. 


ART.  XI.-OOMMEROIAL    PROGRESS. 

OOMMBECS  OF  NSW-TOItK— imnGKATION  XlffTO  NKW-YORK,  1849-1863 — BBITIBa  OOlOfSBOB — 
BBIT18H  AND  AMBBICAN  TRJLDB  COMPABBD L0MB8  ON  TBB  LAKBt,  LAKE  TBAJ>B»  BTC. 

Commerce  or  New-York. — ^The  New-  portion  of  the  dutiable  imports   hare 

York  papers  of  January  the  first,  con-  been  made  up  of  articles  of  luxmy, 

tain  an  mmiense  mass  of  statistical  in-  which  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty, 

formation  in  regard  to  the  commerce  The  amount  of  cash  duties  'received 

and  trade  of  that  city,  from  which  we  at  New-York  the  pastjrear,  $31,332,737; 

make  the  subjoined  abstiuct^  and  will  in  1851,  $31,081,263;  in  1850,  $28^047,- 

hereafler  give  the  fiill  statistics.  439. 

The  total  imports  for  1852  amounted  The  total  exports  for  the  year  woro 
to  $129,849,619,  showing  a  decline  of  $71,523,609,  of  which  $25,096,255  were 
$1,511,959  on  the  imports  of  the  previous  in  specie!  The  t<^  exports  of  1851 
year.  The  amount  of  specie  imported  amounted  to  $87,653,849.  of  which  $43w- 
was  $2,408,225,  against  $2,049,543  in  743,209  were  in  specie ! !  From  this  it 
1851,and$16,127,939in  1850.  The  great-  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  specie 
est  excess  of  importations  is  on  dry  goods  exported  last  year  was  $18,640,954.  and 
— ^it  being  over  three  millions  of  dollars,  that  the  shipments  of  both  vears  were 
The  total  import  of  dry  goods  for  the  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  foreign  ma- 
year,  was  $61,654,144,  against  62,846,-  nufacturers. 

731«  for  1851.    The  import  of  woolen  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  comment- 
goods  for  1852  was  over  sixteen  millions  ing  on  these  facts,  says : 
of  dollars ;  of  cotton  goods  over  eleven  It  will  be  seen  that  t^e  falling  off  is 
millions ;  of  silk  goods  twentv-two  mil-  altogether  in  specie,  and  that  exclusive 
lions ;  of^flax  goods  seven  millions.  of  this  item,  the  exports  have  increased 

The  Journal  qf  Commerce,  from  which  $2,517,714,  although  they  are  less  than 

we  glean  the  above  facts,  has  also  the  the  very  large  amount  reached  in  1850. 

following  table  showing  the  values  of  We  annex  a  sunmmry  of  the  exports 

some  of  the  leading  items  of  imports  for  of  specie  and  merchandise  for  tniee 

the  last  year :  years : — 

Clffirt |1,W7.1I8  "F**^  UmrkmMm.  TtM. 

CiSlbe W49.640  185« ♦35,0»«,SW....$4«,427,3M....$71,MJ,W 

Hardwire  and  cttUery 8,711,236  1851 43,743,S09....  48.910,640....  87,a553» 

Hides 3,005,862  1850 •,982,W8....  50,136,306....  60,110318 

Lead 1,348,060 

Liquor* ^'^^'^       The  specie  exported  is  as  much  do- 

WneT'."'. .V  v.. .*.^V.*.V.V.'." !!!!*. *.'.'.'.'.   1,645*,^  mostic  produce,  as  wheat  or  com,  and 
R.  R.  Iron'.'. .*.'.'.'*...'.'.'.'.*.  ...illl.'Iill*.   3;58o;838  if  more  of  it  had  been  shipped,  our  home 

sS^::::::::::::::::::::::':::::::.  kSS;?^  ?2'^^^  would  be  in  a  more  healthy  con. 

Tea 6,308,104   dition.    In  this  coimcction,  we  present 

Tobacco 701,387   a  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  some  of 

WatciiM".'.'..*.'!'.'.!.'.!'..*"!?!;;nir.*.!!';   9183*047  the  leading  articles  of  produce  shipped 

*     '  from  this  port  for  the  last  two  years,  the 

The  revenue  from  cash  duties  receiv-  total  value  of  which  is  included  above 

ed  at  that  port^  show  that  a  larger  pro»>  under  the  head  of  merchandise.     The 
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shipments  of  flour  have  increased  about 
100,000  bbls^  while  the  exports  of  wheat 
haye  been  doubled.  The  shipments  of 
ccHii  haye  continued  to  decline  for  the 
last  three  years.  Many  other  items  of 
interest  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
parison. 

There  were  exported  from  New- York 
in  1852,  336,679  bales  of  cotton  against 
289,645  bales  the  previous  year;  and 
26,113  tierces  rice  against  29,100.  The 
exports  of  domestic  cotton  ^oods  amount- 
ed to  54,692  packages  agamst  24,006  in 
1849,  showing  a  heayy  increase.  The 
amount  of  gold  dust  entered  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  is  $37,363,569,  which 
18  much  less  than  was  reported  at  the 
mint 

The  total  number  of  steamships  which 
arriyed  during  the  ^ear  was  206.  Ships 
956,  barks  860,  brigs  1253,  galliots  2, 
schooners  544,  yachts  1.  Total  3,822. 
The  number  of  schooners  reported  by 
Capt  Lunt  of  the  Sandy  Hook  light- 
ship, as  having  passed  in  sight  of  uiat 
^lip,  inward  bound,  is  1132. 

Immigration  for  the  Year  1852. — 
The  total  number  of  arrivals  at  the  port 
of  New- York  from  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  1852,  adds  up  363,556. 
Of  these  39,052  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  American  citizens^  returning  home 
from  travel  abroad.     We  annex  a  table 


giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  immi- 
gration at  this  port  during  the  four  years 
past: 

Nations.  1849.  18M.  18S1.  litt. 

Ireland 111,587..  1]0^S..1«3»9M..  117,537 

Germany 55,705 . .  45.407. .  69,869. .  1 18,1S0 

England 98,821..  88,125..  28^1..  Sl^ft 


Sooiland 8^40 

Walea 1,782..    1,520. 

France 2,083..    3,398 

Spain 214 

Swlttertand  ....  1,405 


Holland 2,447..    1,174 


Norway 3,900..  3,150.. 

Sweden 1,007..  MIO.. 

Denmark 159..  90.. 

Italy 002..  475.. 

Portugal 287..  55.. 

Belgium 118..  230.. 

West  Indies....  419..  584.. 

NoraScoUa 151..  101.. 

Sardinia 172..  165.. 

Soutb  America . .  38 . .  103 . . 

Canada 59..  01.. 

China 9..  11.. 

Slcfly 21..  68.. 

Mexico 22..  41.. 

Russia 38..  18.. 

East  Indies 84..  92.. 

Turkey 8.,  5.. 

Greece 6..  3.. 

Poland 183..  183.. 

Arabia 8..  —  .. 


8,771..    7,302..  7,64$ 

"-       2,189..  2^31 

6,064..  5718 

278..  450 

4,409..  6,455 

1,798..  1,321 

2,112.. 


257 
2,361 


1,380 
872..  2,03i 
»9..       150 


618. 

26.. 
475.. 
575., 

81.. 

98.. 
121.. 

50.. 
9.. 

11.. 

42.. 

23.. 

10.. 

4.. 

1.. 

142.. 


35B 

20 

81 

266 

71 
60 
120 
48 

U 

18 
4 

6 
186 


Total 230,608..  212,896..  230,601.. 805,504 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Economist^ 
edited  by  that  able  commercial  writer, 
Thomas  P.  Kettell,  of  New-York,  we  find 
an  admirable  paper  upon  the  growth 
of  British  trade.  We  extract  the'tollow- 
ing  table : — 


SSCLABID  VALVB  OF  BBITI8H  PBOSUGB  BXPOBTBD  TO  DIFFBBBBT  PABT8  OF  THB  WOBLD. 


1814. 

RoMia £1,705,954 

Sweden 523.313 

Norway 56,164 

Denmark 183,912 

Prussia 1,220,756 

Germany 6,439,534. 


1888. 


Uti, 


1890.  1830. 

2,672,314....  1,191,566. 

33,410....  57,127. 

66,424....  58,580. 

164,377....  92,204. 

492,409....  193,812. 

6,110,356....  3,643,953. 

BoUand: 2,514,120....  1,118,108  |  «  am  ««       (2,509,622....  3,573;362.., 

Belgium 1,461,036....     632,964      •  ''»*^'^*^-   •  |     839,276  ...  1,699,490.. 

France 579,811....      390,744....  602,688....  1,591,381....  3,193,939... 


1,740,433....  1,885,953.. 

113,308....  199,313.. 

79,469....  134,794.. 

91,302....  194,304.. 

148,722....  876,151  . 

4,456,729....  6,202,700.. 


1811. 
.  1,289,704 
.  189,319 
.  257,814 
.  445,500 
.  503,581 
.  7,101,666 
.  3,542,678 
.  084,501 
.  2,028,463 

Total,  North  of  Europe  £14,693,680....  11,680,906....  7,330,654. .  ..11,570,343. . .  .16,830,416. . .  .16,483,174 

Portugal 8,249,356....  1,668,180....  1,056,589....  1,191^....  l,OI2,764....Tl5o!52 

Spain 3,560,379....      686,194....      681,180....      476,446....      377,168....  1,065,320 

Italy 2^838,793....  8,441,958....  2,490,876....  2,886,466....  2,494,197....  3,921,025 

Turkey      153,903....      551,792...      888,654....  1,762,441....  1,489,826....  2,441,951 

Total,  South  of  Europe  i^»,292,630....  6,288,074  ...  5,066,740.... ~M17,029....  5,878,965....  8,578,538 


Gibraltar 

Malta  and  Ionian 

Jersey 

West  Coast  of  Africa. . 

New:South  Wales 

British  North  Amerlea. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

West  Indies 

China 

MaaritiUB. 

Bast  India  Comp. 


1,659,776. 

896,978. 

826,627. 

118,178. 

6,068. 

4,309,753. 

259,034. 
7,029,699. 


:::::::::; J  2,32^ 


..  1,191,096.. 
..  269,698.. 
..  296,603.. 
..  145,117.. 
..  117,123.. 
..  1,559,104.. 
..  248,182. 
..  4,197,161.. 


2,324,349.11.  3,698,1681 


367,285.. 

185,402.. 

324,634.. 

234,768.. 

398,471 . . 
2,089,327  , 

306,676.. 
8,581.949 
8,387,413  , 

118,475. 


Total  to  Colonies. . .  .in5,035,456....1 1,7 17,353. . ..  10,004,399. . 
North  of  Europe...  14,693,580....  11, 680,906  ...  7,830,654  . 
South  of  Europe...  9,393,630....  5,388,074....  5,066,749.. 
AU  others 6,483,553....  7,738,430....  14,772,570.. 

Grand  TMaL jC45,494,219.  . .  .36,434,658. . .  .87,164,372. . .  .53,293,979. . .  .47,381,028.... 74,440^18 


.  736,411.. 

.  247,338.. 

.  318.609.. 

.  467,186.. 

.  835,637.. 

.  2,732,291.. 

.  482,315.. 

.  3,786,433.. 

.  2,336,388.. 

.  360,855.. 

.  4,385,829.. 

.15,469,312.. 

.11,570,542.. 

6,317,039.. 

.19,937,387.. 


.  937,719.. 
.  873,904.. 
.  364,350.. 
.  450,686.. 
.  958,958.. 
.  3,333,525.. 
.  369,076.. 
.  2,591,435.. 
.  969,381.. 
.  344,933.. 
.  5,169,308.. 

.14,770,097.. 
.16,830,416.. 
.  5,878,955.. 
.10,404,555.. 


.  481,266 

.  524,539 

.  618,724 

.  658,984 
2,868,151 

.  3,818,707 

.  752,398 

.  2,483,665 

.  8,161,368 

.  233,955 

.  7,806,596 

.32i346i698 
.16,438,174 
.  8,578,528 
.27,091,821 
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OOMPABATITB  OltOWTH  OF  BBITUH  AKD   AHBKIOAN  TRAltt. 
SXPORTt  OF  GEBAT  BETTAIN  TO  CHIIF  COURTSIBS,  AMD  OF  THE  WIIITKD  STATES  TO  THE  SAMC 


To  what  OoaatelM. 

RuflsiA,  Northern  Ports I 

Ports  within  Uie  Black  Sea > 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmarki  including  Iceland 

Prosaia 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin ^ 

HanoTer | 

Oldenborg  and  Kniphanaen > 

,Uanseatie  Towns I 

Helig(4and J 

HoUand 

Belgium 

Channel  lalands 

Prance 

Portugal  proper 

Azores 

Madeira 

Spain,  Cont'tal  and  Belearie  Isles 

Canary  Islands  

Gibraltar 

Italy,  with  adjacent  coast  of  the  Adria- 
tie  Islands,  vix : 

Sardinian  Territories 

Duchy  of  Tuscany 

Papal  Territories 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Austrian  Territories 

Malta  and  Ooxo 

Ionian  Islands 

Kingdom  or  Greece 

Turkish  DooUnlons.  (ezdosiTS  of) 
Wallachia,  Moldaria,  Syria   and! 

Egypt) f 

WaUachia  and  Moldaria J 

Syria  and  Palestine 

Bgypt,  Ports  on  the  Mediterranean — 

Tunis ^ 

Algeria > 

Morocco 3 

Western  coast  of  Africa 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa... 

Ksstern  coast  of  Africa 

African  Ports  on  the  Red  Sea 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Aden 

Continental  India,  with  oontlgvotts  Is- 
lands, viz. : 

BriUsh  Territories 

French  Possessions 

Idands  of  the  Indian  Seas,  ria  : 

Samatra \ 

Java > 

Philippine  Islands 

Celebes 

China 

British  Settlements  in  Australia 

South  Sea  Islands 

British  North  America 

British  West  India  lalands  and  British 

Guiana 

Honduras  (British  Settlements)  . . 
Foreign  West  India  Islands,  rix. : 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Ouadaloupe 

Martinique 

Curaeoa 

8C.  Croix 

St.  Thomas 

Dutch  Guiana 

Hayti. 

United  SUtes  of  America 

Mexico 


'         F««        *•*" 

Fiom 

Fran 

From 

OmtBiiteb. 

U.BtalM. 

QnatBrilaiB. 

V.EUbm, 

;  i:i,8e9,«» 

..       $316,026.. 

£1,157,643 

132,161     "  • 

$1,465,704 

ioa.si3  ( 

135,704     ••• 

238,948.. 

189.319 
257,814  j-- 

700,800 

1M,304 

70,766.. 

445,500 

92,2*7 

870,651 

149,141.. 

503,531 

80,400 

83,153 

— 

227J88 

— 

.     «,ioa,7oo 

.      3,814,994.. 

10,909 

^ 

....      6,980,078 

9,405,966 

238 

^ 

J,57S.3W 

.      3,236,338.. 

....      3,542,673 

1.911,115 

1,0M,490 

.      1,434,038.. 

....         984,501 

2,709,333 

864,330 

^ 

613,724 

— 

3,103.989 

.    17,563,589.. 

....      1,028,463 

^'?S5-S 

947,855 

72.723.. 

....      1,048,366 

167.3I2 

39,862 

49,183.. 

....           59,935 

S'SS 

25,047 

43,054.. 

41,941 

04,980 

322,614..  .. 

555,190.. 

....      1,015,493 

^'^JfrSiJ 

54,554 

12,723.. 

....           491827 

18,540 

937,719 

466,937.. 

481,266 

177,904 

40,206.. 

706,108 

310388 

2,494,197::::; 

.      1,541,847.. 
515,577. 

809,131) 
a66,633i-   • 

1,736,8M 

237,8P1.. 

....      1,266,211   

41,743 

748,139.. 

812,942 

*»^-2? 

289,304 

11,644.. 

301,448 

64,061 

83,600 

—       .. 

223,096 

— 

n,538 

— 

220,592 

— 

'      1,472,288 

125,921.. 

....      1,937,011 

102,104 

284,348 

— 

375,551 

•           —      .. 

859,871 

— 

221,003 

-           —      .. 

968,729 

^ 

— 

7,549 

— 

44,952 

.           —      ... 

6,917 

— 

•           — -      .. 

40.783 

— 

459.685 

472,841.. 

658,934 

1,245,361 

869,706 

— 

-...         752,3M 

161,891 

—       ...•• 

•           •»      .. 

224 

^— 

262 

_ 

224 

— 

1,480 

103,557.. 

788 

97.476 

18,675 

.           -^      •• 

80,555 

_ 

241,922 

— 

232,956 

16,882 

5,888 

^ 

17,184 

,      6,169.208 

399,979.. 

•••.      7,806,596 

911,906 

•""       

— 

443 

"— 

306,132 

85,578.. 

887| 
•—         759,362    •••• 

204,898 

47,019 

235,732.. 

202,585 

125,544 

••      

^—      . . 

.  ..                315 

•— 

»Wt881 

737,509., 

....      2,161^ 

1,155.045 

016,164 

52,651.. 

....      2,807,356 

42,788 

128,856.. 

60,795 

601,146 

.      2,333,525 

.      5,950,143.. 

....      3,813,707 

9,060,387 

«,MM«5 

.      3,319,337., 

....      2,201,082 

4,484,114 

ir,339.. 

282,688 

213,806 

.      4,197,468.. 

....      1,164,177 

9,139,27» 

610,813.. 

63,358 

961,410 

.      1,178,906.. 

.-.               1851 

711,938;;-; 

— 

1,642 
43,096V.... 

979,088 

101,055.. 

5.686 

— 

672,721. 

,           —       .. 

2,130 

452,389 

141,896  .... 

844,452.. 

239,146 

1,679,872 

8,635,881 

.           —       .. 

....    14,362,9rr 

874,969 

969,371.. 

577.901 

977,901 
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nvm  Fran 

To  wfart  CoBPtriM.                            Qtmt  BriUb.  V.  Butca. 

Cta^al  America -)                    4«,M9..  .. 

Mew  Ortnada (         mi  711 51,363 

Venezuela f        **'»^^* 499,780 

Ecuador )  — 

BraxU 1,756,805 3,285.571 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay )         oaotoi 301.444 

BoeBoaAyree j         ww,7»i 447,356 

Chill 050,466 1,270,941 

Pwn 684,313 —       

Falkland  lalanda 384 —      

Roaalan   SetUementa  on  the   North' 

West  Coaat  of  America —      -.      

Greenland  and  DaTl8*8  Straita ^      —      

GreatBrilain —       38,234,511 

Elaewbere * —      —      


Fnn 

rtoB 

QTCMBritaJa. 

U.SlalM. 

310,814 

228,301 

310,889 

2,507,701 

849,701 

854.770 

54,000 

_ 

.      3,518,684 

8,128,06« 

218,078 

32,711 

458,320 

65039t 

.      1,181,837 

1,608,877 

.      1,208,253 

240,760 

8,841 

— 

""282*'.*'" 

"- 

—      

100,531,612 

—      

106,781 

.  je74,448,722 

$106,680,718 

Losses  on  the  Lakes  and  on  West-  two  columns  of  details  of  marine  losses 

ERN  Rivers — ^Lake  Trade,  etc. — Losses  on  the  Lakes  during  the  year  1852,  of 

on  the  Lakes  in  IS52. — ^The  BujQfalo  if orn-  which    the  following   is  a  reoapitola- 

ing  Express,  of  a  recent  date,  contains  tion : — 

Whole  amount  of  I088  by  colUeions '. $261,050 

"              ■    "    by  other  caaualilee 730,700 

The  amount  of  loes  by  steam  Tesaele  has  been 633,620 

»«               "    bytall           "      hasbeen 850,030 

•*               **    by  American"     hasbeen : 007,487 

**               *♦    byBritlsh      "      hasbeen 85,172 

▲mount  of  loss  on  Lake  Ontario    by  steam $40,350 

"           "                •*                by  sail 20,580  78,030 

"  "       Lake  Brie  byeteam 543,470 

**           "                "                 bysail 107,880  741,300 

**  ••       LakeHnron       bysteam 16,000 

"          ":             "                bysail 53,600  60,600 

«*  "       Lake  Michigan  by  steam 800 

♦*  "  "  bysail 78,020^78,820 

«•          •*       Lake  Superior  bysteam 24,000  24,000 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dis-  year.  The  loss  of  life  is  also  large.  Capi 
meters  here  detailed,  seven  occurred  in  K.  puts  it  at  296,  whioh  is  probably  coi^ 
the  month  of  April,  nineteen  in  May,  siderably  under  the  actual  number, 
twenty-four  in  June,  fifteen  in  July,  six-  Many  persons,  who  were  competent  to 
teen  in  August,  twenty-one  in  Septem-  judge,  put  the  number  lost  on  tne  Aikm' 
ber,  twenty-s»ven  in  October,  eighty-  tic  as  high  as  300. 
five  in  November,  (55  in  one  ^le  of  the  The  statement  will  be  found  of  great 
1 1th  and  12th,)  and  fifteen  in  December,  interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  commer- 
8iz  steamers,  seven  propellers,  and  thir-  cial  transactions,  and  wiUbe  found  more 
ty-five  sail  vessels,  have  gone  out  of  ex-  accurate  than  any  previous  statement 
istence  entirely.  In  many  instances  the  The  foreign  commerce  of  our  Lake 
amount  of  losses  as  above  stated  have  ports,  says  the  ^rtAilmmcan,  is  of  much 
been  matters  of  estimate,  as  many  must  more  importance  than  is  generally  sup- 
necessarily  be  :  but  mucn  pains  and  care  posed.  Of  course  it  is  the  result  of  9 
have  been  taken  to  procure,  in  each  growing  intercourse  with  the  Canadian 
case,  the  opinion  of  competent  men  who  provinces  ;  but  were  the  navigation  at 
were  most  familiar  with  the  circum-  the  St.  Lawrence  opened  to  our  com- 
stances.  Regarding  the  loss  of  life  by  merce,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the 
the  steamer  AUantic^  there  are  various  Lake  ports  are  ready  and  ea^r  to  oarry 
opinions — ^her  agents  and  proprietors  on  a  direct  commerce  with  Europe.  In 
contending  it  not  to  exceed  one  hun-  illustration  of  the  importance  already 
dred  and  fifty,  while  many  who  were  acquired  by  the  foreim  trade  of  these 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  circum-  ports,  the  Sandusky  Register  compileB 
stances,  set  it  as  high  as  three  hundred,  from  the  United  States  Treasury  doctt- 
and  some  even  higher.  ments  the  following  statement  of  the 

The  loss  of  property  is  large,  being  amount  of  duties  received  for  the  yean 

some  $260,000  greater  than  any  previous  ending  July  Ist: 
VOL.  xrv,                                     7 
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186l~4t. 

Btttoo,  NX $©7,000 991,000 

Oawe^o,  N.Y.^. 91,000 87,000 

Sanatiiiliv,  OfaJD.. 20,000 82,000 

Clotclnnd,  Ohio M,000 85,000 

Platiabur^.  Otla  40.000 61,000 

Dclftiit.  Micriigftfi 26,300 34,000 

mjignrn.  N,Y   17,800 23,000 

OgdcMHbur«,  NY 20,000 21,000 

Cmpo  Vlncertt,  NY 0,300 19,000 

Sir ktrU •«  iJ arbor,  N.Y 6,000 19,000 

Ctle*«o,  111.  5,000 11,000 


Total. 


....$370,000 $542,000 


This  shows  an  increase  of  $106,000.  or 
about  44  per  cent,  in  one  year,  and  out 
eleven  ports  are  given,  the  less  important 
ones  being  omitted.  While  the  Toreign 
commerce  of  these  ports  thus  increased, 
the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  ©orts  de- 
creased very  materially,  as  is  snown  by 
the  fact  that  for  the  years  1850-51  the  ag- 
gregate duties  in  the  whole  one  hundred 
and  three  ports  of  «ntiy  in  the  United 
States  was  S48,788,000  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  it  was  $47,320,326.  There 
are  about  fourteen  ports  in  the  United 
States  at  which  a  larger  amount  of  duties 
is  collected  annually  than  at  Buffalo,  Os- 
wego, Cleveland,  or  Sandusky.  These 
are  New- York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New-Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  St.  Louis,  Portland,  Cincin- 
nati. Salem,  Mobile,  and  New  Haven. 

Tne  Louisville  Courier  has  the  follow- 
ing list  of  steamboat  and  other  disas- 
ters on  the  western  waters  during  the 
past  year — 1852.*  The  list  is  formida- 
Dle  and  disastrous  enough,  and  embraces 
78  steamboats,  4  barges,  73  coal  boats, 
82  salt  boats,  and  four  other  fiatboats. 
The  greater  number  of  the  flatboats  were 
destroyed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
last  wmter.  The  number  of  lives  lost  is 
upwards  of  four  hundred.  The  Courier 
is  not  certain  that  the  list  is  complete, 
"but  has  compiled  it  from  the  best  sources 
at  its  command. 


AmooBt 
iamrMl    Urm 


Jewess snagged..  2,75*..  -  . 

Dunkirk  snag..  —  ..  .  . 

Oen.  Lane snag..  loss  ..  -  . 

Consignee snag. .18,000  .  -  . 

Oeo.  Washingt'n  explo. .  —  ..20. 
Martba  Washington- 
burned.,  total..  10. 
Tippah burned.,  total..    1. 


Romeo snag..  10,000..  - 

Pilser  MUler explo. 

«e  Witt  Clinton.. snag, 
^asliington sunk. 

Fern snag. 

Oswego    snag. 

May  Queen snag. 


7,000. .  -  . 
total..     3. 


—  ..  30. 


WUt« 
kwt. 

St.  Louis 
Turkey  I. 
.  St  Praneis  r. 
C.  Girardeau 
.  Grand  G. 

Island  05 
Mississippi 
Mississippi 
White  R. 
■  Memphis 
Ohio 

Wheeling 
Chester 
Arkansas R. 


«For  prsTioos  yean  lee  De  Bow's  Indastrial  R«. 


NaM«»  uid  how  loft  iBMred    Lhw        WVot* 

MdlMl.    krt.  kaC 

Csddo sntg..     —  ..  -  ..N.-Orleaiia 

Trustee collapsed.,    total..  -  .. Arkansas R. 

Jeflbrson collapsed..     —  . .  -  . .LItde  Rosk 

Mary  Kingston. .  .explo. .     —  . .  10.  .PoTsny  Pt 

Violet snag..     —  ..  >  ..Granada 

Elite snag..     —  ..  -  ..Smithfield 

Logan snag..  8,000..  -  ..Green  R. 

Glaaeus burned..  5,000..    5..Mi8siasippl 

Ionian snag..  17,000..  -  ..Grand Rap. 

Pocahontas collap. .     —  ..  -  ..Arkansas  R. 

Grampus snag..     —  ..  >  ..HatchieR. 

Alton snag.,    total..  -  ..Miasenri  R. 

Glencoe explo.     total..  50..SU  Louto 

Redstone explo..  total..  40.. Ohio 

Saluda explo. .    total. .  100.  .Missouri 

Robt.  Rogers . . .  coUis'n . .     —..-..  Comb'riand 

Col.  King explo..     —  ..  -  .. Tennessee R 

Choctaw snag..     —  ..  10..ShreTeport 

Prairie  State explo  .     —  ..  -  ..Pekin,  111. 

Pontiae,  No.  9.... snag..     —  ..  90.. Missouri R. 

Chickasaw coUis'n..     —  ..  -  .. French  L 

Beacon snag..     —  ..  -  . . Ponchartr'n 

Mammoth  Cave . .  corn ...     —..-..  Mississippi 

Umpire snag..     —  ..  -  .. Arkansas R. 

Peytona,No. 2.capsiz'd..   total..  -  ..Cincinnati 
Hail  Columbia ....  coll'n . .   total . .  >  . .  Bearer 

Banner snag..  5,000..  -  ..Memphis 

Lucv  Robinson.  ...snag.. 15,000..  50.. Mississippi 

St. James' explo..     —  ..  -  ..MisMsslppi 

Tiroour,  No. 2  ...saag..     —  ..  -  ..MisaouriR. 

Sea  Gull snag..     —  ..  -  ..Ohio 

Lamartine snag..     —..  40.. Missouri  R. 

Dr.  Franklin explo..  total..  -  ..Mississippi 

Pilot  No.  2 snag..     —  ..  -  ..OhioR. 

Indian  Queen snag . .   total . .    4 . .  Mississippi 

May  Queen snag. .   total . .  -  . .  Arkansas  R. 

Swan aground.,  total..  -  ..DogRiTer 

Pincktona wrecked..  10,000..  -  ..Montsoroery 

Pawnee snag.,  total..  -  ..Cow  island 

Danube snag..      —  ..  -  ..FcTerRiver 

Anna snag.,  total..  -  . . Atchafalaya 

D.  A.  GiTsn snag.,   total..  -  ..Mississippi 

Naniope snag.,   total..  -  ..Red  River 

Shelby snsg..  8,000..  -  ..Selena 

Midas raised. .     —  . .  -  . .Island  16 

H.  D.  Bacon raised..      —  ..  -  ..Mississippi 

Tuscumbia raised. .     —  . .  -  .  Mississippi 

Finsncier explo. .     —..-..  Illinois  R. 

Connecticut snag..      —  ..  -  ..Cow Island 

Anne  Linnington.  snag..  3,000..  -  ..  4Uas  Island 

Dan  Canvass snag..     >-..  15..  Ohio  River 

Buckeye  Belle explo. .   total. .  -  ..Marietu 

Royal  Arch snag.,  raised..  -  ..BufBngtonL 

Tuscarora snag.,   total..  -  ..BufflngtonL 

Ehvoy coUis'n.  .raised. .  -  . . Buffington  L 

Arroroline snag  .    total . .  -  .  .Peyton  I. 

Geneva explo. .   total. .    3. . Missouri 

Cleopatra burned.,   total..    5.. Black  River 

Susquehanna snag..     —  ..  -  ..Cumberland 

Fleetwood snag..     —  ..  -  ..Wsbash 

Magnet explo..  total..  11..  Grand  View 

Western  World..  ..col.,   total..  25.. Mississippi 

R.  M.  Patton col.  .raised..  -  ..Louisville 

Tempest snag.. raised..  -  ..       

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  and 
correspondeni^  J.  W.  Scott  of  Toledo^  for 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  upon  the 
growth  of  the  Great  North-  West  : 

BSlADSTUrFS  BICSIVBD  AT  TOLtOO,  CHICAOO,  Ajr» 

ST.  LOUIS,  1652: 

Toledo.  Chicago.         St.  Look. 

Flour bbls..    383,877...    117,100...    131,338 

Wheat bush..  2,402,605...    715,425.  ..2,372,126 

Com ♦'    ..4,050,209... 3,005,710...  1,015,506 

Reducing  the  flour  to'bushels,  at  5  the 
barrel,  the  comparison  will  be  as  follows: 
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8,381,199... 4,S06,<n9... 4,014,907 

Toledo  received  hy  eancH^  to  the  14th 
Norember,  260^898  bbls.  flour.  1.954,718 
bushels  wheat)  3,878,047  busnels  com ; 
and  by  rail-road,  to  3l8t  December, 
122,979  barrels  flour,  447,887  bushels 
wheat)  181,162  bushels  com.  Includ- 
ing what  reached  Toledo  by  canal 
affer  14th  Nov.,  and  by  wagon  during 
the  year,  the  receipt  of  these  three 
articles  at  that  city  in  1852  could 
scarcely  be  less  than  eight  miliums  and 
three  qttarters  of  bushels. 

New- York  exported  to  all  foreign 
countries,  from  1st  January  to  20th  No- 
vember, 1852,  1,226,298  Darrels  flour, 
2,678,457  bushels  of  wheat  and  745,180 
bushels  of  com,  amounting  in  all,  count- 
ing the  flour  at  5  bushels  the  banel,  to 
9,555,126  bushels. 


TMuiafv  of  eaiMl  fteigM  to  md  thm  Al- 
bany ialSSS 1,196,141 

Tonnage  of  canal  flvight  to  and  lh>m 
Toledo  In  1858 850,100 

The  canals  which  have  their  termi^ 
nus  at  Toledo  will,  on  the  opening  of 
navigs^tion,  next  spring,  have  an  ag^rro. 

fBite  lengQi  of  seven  hundred  milee. 
or  the  last  seven  years,  the  canal  bu- 
siness, at  Toledo,  has  had  an  average 
increase  equal  to  its  regular  duplication 
in  every  period  of  three  years.  The  same 
ratio  of  mcrease  during  the  next  seven 
years  would  swell  its  business  to  nearly 
that  at  Albany  the  past  year. 

On  the  1st  January,  1853,  an  enume* 
ration  made  the  popnilation  of  Toledo 
6,412,*  and  the  number  of  buildings 
erected,  in  1852,  200. 

A  very  small  city  for  so  large  a  bor 
siness. 


V^^^/V'Ni^<'%<^^S/^V>/S/V%^Vr^V^^ 


ART.  XIK-INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

CENTRAL   lOAD    OF    TEXAS — ATLANTIC    AND  QVLt   BOAD— TICKBBVRO    AND    TVXA8     BdAD-— 

BAN  ANTONIO  BOAD BAIL-BOADS  OF  ARKANSAS — BAIL-BOADB  OF  MltSOUBI BiSB  IN  BAIL- 

BOAO  IBON — ^BBOADWAY,  NBW-TOBX,  BAXL-BOAD— BAIL-BOADS   OF  FBNNSTLYANIA. 


We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Memucan 
Hont^  President  of  the  Central  RaU-road 
Company  of  Thxas,  for  a  pamphlet  of 
documents  concerning  this  company 
which  is  very  interesting.  Gen.  Hunt 
has  procured  the  promised  aid  of  north- 
em  capitalists,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  Texas  to  increase  her  land  donations 
to  the  road,  and  for  the  proprietors  on 
the  route  to  do  the  same,  for  these  capi- 
talists at  once  to  enter  upon  the  work. 
One  of  the  engineers  for  the  survey  has 
already  arrived  in  Texas.  This  is  the 
only  road  chartered  which  extends  from 
the  island  of  Galveston,  and  its  termina- 
tion is  to  be  on  Red  River  in  either  La- 
mar, Fannin,  or  Grayson  county,  a  dis- 
tance of  450  miles.  We  hope  to  refer 
to  this  road  again. 

"  Messrs.  ^reven^and  Roberts,  Direc- 
tors of  the  AUaniic  and  GMf  Boad/^  says 
the  Savannah  Republican,  "  went  into 
the  street,  for  a  few  hours,  vesterday,  be- 
ginning at  midday,  for  tne  purpose  of 
collecung  subscriptions  for  the  road 
hence  to  Pensacola  via  Albany.  Every 
one  to  whom  application  was  made  sub- 
scribed, with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
This  circumstanoe  we  regard  as  expres- 


sive of  a  resolute  determination  to  carry 
the  work  through.  The  result  of  their 
labors,  which  will  be  resumed  this 
morning,  is,  that  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred ana  two  thousand  dollars  was  put 
down.  Verily,  old  Savannah  goes  ahead 
of  all  other  places  we  ever  read  of, 
for  taking  rail-road  stodk." 

It  is  stated  that  some  citizens  of 
Liberty  remarked  at  the  late  celebra- 
tion that  that  county  would  put  down 
at  least  $100,000,  and  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man residing  on  the  route  ni^  we 
are  assured,  signified  his  intention  of 
subscribing  $20,000.  All  the  present 
indications  seem  to  be  fieivorable. 

The  peo|de  of  North  Louisiana  are 
evincinj^  great  interest  in  the  Vickt- 
bura,  Louisiana  and  Texas  Jtoad,  It 
will  pass  throng  one  of  the  wealthiest 
portions  of  our  state  and  one  the  least 
accessible  to  market,  producing  120,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  naving  $65,000,000 
of  taxable  property.  The  Texas  por- 
tion of  the  road  is  equally  inviting.  It 
has  been  surveyed  and  located  from 
Vicksborg  to  Monroe  and  also  from 
Shreveport  to  Marshall.  Only  four  miles 
of  overflowed  coimtry   intervenes  be- 
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tween  Yiokdbarg  and  Monroe.  IxuH- 
Tiduals  have  already  taken  $800,000  in 
•took,  and  $200,000  more  is  expected. 
Texas  has  granted  a  liberal  charter 
/with  a  donation  of  5,000  acres  per  mile) 
nom  the  Louisiana  line  to  £1  Paso, 
Tia  Austin.  We  believe  this  road  to 
be  important  to  the  interests  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  that  it  will  become  a  freat 
thoroughfare  of  Texas'  freights  ana  tra- 
vel. 

The  question  so  much  mooted  in 
Texas  of  the  selection  of  a  Gulf  ter- 
minus for  the  San  AnUmio  Road  has, 
we  understand, \been  decided  in  favor 
of  Saluria  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  held  at  San  Antonio. 
The  news  of  the  decision  was  receiv- 
ed here  a  few  days  since  by  a  gentie- 
man  who  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  may  be  reued  upon  for  authentici- 
ty. The  following  gentlemen  consti- 
tuted the  Board,  all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  voted  for  Saluria : 

Enoch  Jones,  S.  A.  Maverick,  Thos. 
Devine,  Chas.  King,  Jno.  T.  McLeod,  J. 
T.  Dashiel,  R.  G.  Campbell,  Wm.  Vance^ 
J.  R.  Sweet>  J.  J.  Giddings>  C.  Ri- 
otte,  A.  H.  Jones,  Dr.  R.  Peebles,  J.  A. 
Pasohall,  F.  Gilbeau,  G.  T.  Howard,  and 
G.  T.  Gardiner. 

We  are  informed  that  the  citizens  of 
Indianola  and  Lavaca  are  conciliated 
to  the  selection  of  that  point  for  the  ter- 
minus, on  the  ground  that  the  road  is  to 
pass  immediately  through  or  near  those 
two  places,  and  that  each  have  agreed 
to  build  certain  sections  of  the  road. 
The  work  is  to  be  commenced  immedi- 
ately, from  Powder  H(^  and  Lavaca  res- 
pectively, the  operations  to  extend  up- 
wards on  the  line  from  each  place.  The 
work  will  also  be  commenced  at  Salu- 
ria in  due  time,  as  well  as  at  San  An- 
tonio. The  company  have  some  $400,000 
funds  in  hand  already,  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  road  will 
be  commenced  immediately  in  good 
earnest  We  understand  that  the  route 
oontemj^lated  for  the  road,  will  strike 
the  Guadaloupe  some  seventy-five  miles 
above  Clinton. 

From  the  last  most  able  message  of  the 
Governor,  we  extract  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  tne  intemai  improvtment  policy 
of  Arkansas. 

^  Let  a  point  be  selected  for  the  Pacific 
road  free  from  all  objections,  both  of  a 
political  and  physical  character.  That 
point  is  MiiMPHiB,  in  Tennessee,  situate 


midway  between  the  contending  cities 
— ^New-Orleans  in  the  south,  and  8t 
Louis  in  the  north ;  free  from  the  objec- 
tions attaching  to  both ;  neither  north  nor 
south,  but  a  point  at  which  the  iair- 
haired  sons  of  the  north  can  meet  their 
sun-burnt  brothers  of  the  South,  and, 
seated  side  by  side,  westward  take  their 
way.  in  addition  to  tiiis,  Memphis 
seems  already  to  have  been  selected,  by 
^neral  consent,  as  the  point  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  which  all  the  rail-roads,  start- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  states,  tending 
westward,  both  from  the  north  and  south, 
converge.  When  the  middle  and  New 
England  states  start  their  thousands 
we^ward,  bv  means  of  numerous  rail- 
roads already  completed,  they  reach 
Cincinnati,  thence  to  Louisville,  and 
upon  the  cars  of  the  Louisville  and  Mem- 
pnis  road,  now  in  process  of  construction, 
will  be  set  down  upon  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  at  a  point  opposite 
t^e  centre  of  our  state.  So  with  the 
southern  traveler,  from  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  by  means  of  the 
Charleston  and  Chattanooga  roads,  now 
being  completed  to  Memmii&  the  same 
point  will  be  reached.  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  are  rapidly  securing  their 
connection  with  the  same  point.  Is  it 
probable  that  this  vast  system  of  rail- 
roads is  destined  to  stop  here  ?  I  cannot 
think  so;  unless,  by  the  criminal  neg- 
lect of  our  most  important  interests  and 
duties,  we  fail^to  anord  that  aid  and  en- 
couragement necessary  to  insure  its  ex- 
tension westward,  over  our  own  soil,  to 
its  ultimate  destination  on  the  Pacific. 

'^  It  cannot  be  disguised,  however,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  objections  both  to 
St.  Louis  and  New-Orleans,  as  crossing- 
points  on  the  Mississippi  river,  for  the 
Great  Western  railroad,  they  are  strag- 
gling for  it  with  that  power  and  energy 
which  is  ever  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
self-preservation,  and  with  that  prospeot 
of  success,  which  results  from  a  judiciooi 
combination  of  wealth,  enterprise  and 
energv. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  St 
Louis  and  New-Orleans  road,  although 
of  recent  conception,  will  very  soon 
claim  a  large  shi^e  of- public  attention; 
and  surelv  its  importance  to  Arkansas 
can  only  oe  second  to  the  central  rail- 
road, and  in  its  immediate  and  local  re- 
sults, not  even  to  that  Missouri  has 
already  commenced,  and  has  now  under 
contract,  a  considerable   portion  of  a 
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railroad  extending  westward  from  St. 
Louis,  and  designed  to  compete  for  the 
position  of  the  Great  National  Road  to  the 
Pacific.  She  proposes  to  extend  a  branch 
to  the  line  dividmg  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas^ provided  we  will  carr^  it  across  our 
territory,  to  unite  with  a  similar  branch. 
emanaUng  from  the  New-Orleans  ana 
Opelousas  road,  west^  also  intended  for 
the  Pacific  coast 

**  If  tiiese  states,  upon  our  northern  and 
southern  boundaries,  shall  complete 
roads  from  these  two  great  and  growing 
commercial  points,  to  our  northern  ana 
southern  boundaries,  surely  Arkansas, 
with  the  ample  resources  which  I  have 
shown  her  to  possess,  will  unite  in  this 
to  much  desired  work.  The  construction 
of  this  road  will  afford  facilities  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state  which  are 
so  much  needed,  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy 
eottoD-growing  counties  of  the  south, 
through  which  it  will  pass,  and  bring  the 
whole  state,  within  a  day's  travel  of 
New-Orleans  on  the  south,  and  St.  Louis 
on  the  north.  How  far  the  construction 
of  this  road  will  supersede  the  necessity 
of  the  Gaines'  Landing  Road,  is  not  for 
me  to  determine^  but  the  construction  of 
one  will  in  no  wise  operate  against  the 
other." 

The  SL  Louis  Republicanj  in  specula- 
ting upon  the  future  of  that  city,  points 
out  the  duties  of  Missouri  towards  her 
great  metropolis,  and  sums  up  the  rail- 
road movements  of  which  she  is  or  ought 
to  be  the  centre. 

First  The  road  from  Alton  to  Chicago, 
and  thence  a  continuation  up  Lake 
Michigan  to  Fond  du  Lac,  in  Wisconsin, 
with  projected  roads  beyond  to  Lake 
Supenor. 

Second.  A  road  by  Terre  Haute  and 
Indianapolis  to  the  snores  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  thence  by  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Rail- road  and  Albany  and  Binghamton 
Rail-road  to  New- York  and  Boston  ;  and 
a  connection  from  this  road  by  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  north  shore  of 
that  lake,  and  by  Niagara  again  to  Bos- 
ton—or by  Toronto  to  the  St  Lawrence 
and  to  Portland. 

Third.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  by  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
From  this  route  will  ultimately  connect 
a  route  through  Louisville  to  Richmond 
and  Norfolk. 

Fourth.  By  an  extension  of  the  Belle- 


ville road  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
a  direct  connection  through  Nashville 
with  Charleston  and  Savannah.  This 
also  making  a  connection  by  central 
roads  with  Mobile  and  New-Orleans. 

Above  is  found  a  system  of  roads  pro- 
jected, and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
constructed,  directly  connectinff  St 
Louis  with  Lake  Superiol^  and  witn  the 
Atlantic  coast,  at  Portland,  at  Boston,  at 
New-York,  at  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore, 
at  Norfolk,  at  Charleston  and  at  Savan- 
nah, axid  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Mo- 
bile and  at  New-Orleans — and  all  these 
roads  to  the  east  being  built  without  any 
important  aid  from  St.  Louis. 

.St  Louis  is  bound  to  build  roads  west- 
ward. For  every  main  road  that  comes 
from  the  east^  a  road  must  be  built  to 
the  west ;  and  hence,  independent  of  the 
^eat  object  of  developing  the  wealth  of 
the  state,  springs  the  necessity  of  a  sys- 
tem of  rail-roa(&  for  Missouri. 

Before  the  Legislature,  a  system  of 
roads  was  presented,  looking  north  to 
Minnesota,  west  to  the  Pacific,  southwest 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  south 
to  New-Orleans,  starting  from  St  Louis ; 
and  considering  the  importance  of  the 
shortest  route  for  each,  this  system  was 
marked  as  follows  : — 

First.  The  North  Missouri  Rail-road — 
starting  from  St.  Louis,  and  passing  by 
St.  Charles  up  the  dividing  ridge,  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state— to 
be  continued  to  Minnesota. 

Second.  The  Pacific  Rail-road — from 
St.  Louis  tiirough  Gray's  Gap.  up  the 
Missouri  to  Jefferson  City,  and  Inence  by 
the  shortest  and  best  route  to  the  west- 
em  line  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas — to 
be  continued  to  the  Pacific. 

Third.  Tlie  Southwest  Missouri  Rail- 
road— starting  from  the  Pacific  Rail-road 
near  the  western  edge  of  St.  Louis  coun- 
ty, and  thence  by  Bourbeuse  Ridge,  and 
Oa&se  and  Gasconade  Ridge,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  state — ^to  be  con- 
tinued through  Texas,  and  possibly  to 
California. 

Fourth.  The  Iron  Mountain  Rail-road 
— from  St  Louis  by  the  Iron  Mountain 
to  the  south  line  oi  the  state,  and  thence 
throui?h  Arkansas. 

Fifth.  Another  branch  of  the  same 
system,  not  centering  at  St.  Louis,  but 
not  the  less  one  of  the  main  trunks,  viz., 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Rail-road. 

From  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
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RaU-Road  JourmL  we  learn  the  Mow- 
ing facts  in  refifam  to  the  late  advances 
in  the  value  of  railroad  iron  : 

Pig  tron,  free  on  board  in  CardifT 

and  Newport,  the  great  sk^ 

ping  ports  in  Wales  for  this 

arUcle,  is  now  at  £9   7    0  per  ton. 

The  price  in  April  last,  before 

any  advance  took  place,  was..      9    5    0     <* 
Welsh  merchant  bar  iron,  free 

on  board,  is  now  at 7    9    0*' 

In  April,  before  any  advance,  it 

wasat. 4    5    0" 

Railway  bar  iron  was  in  April, 

befoie  any  advance 4    5    0     " 

Now  it  is  very  firm  for  cash,  free 

onboard* 7  15    0     " 


Out  4  cents  &ie  of  $856,000,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $14^- 
266,666   66. 

Out  6  cents  fare  of  $1,138,800,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $18^- 
980,000. 

Out  6}^  cents  fare  of  $1,466,800,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  $24,- 
446,800. 

This  is  the  project  of  private  capilal- 
iste,  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  city  five 
millionfi  of  dollars  for  the  right  of  way 
for  four  miles. 

The  folio win&r  will  be  found  to  em- 
brace a  complete  table  of  the  length 
and  cost  of  the  State  Works  of  Pennsyl^ 
vania : — 

FinklMd  Work*.  Umgfk,  Goal. 

Philadelphia  and  Colombia  Rail- 
road, PhUadeiphia  to  Columbia    89..    •4,904,970 

Eastern  Division  of  Pennsylvaoia 
Canal,  Colombia  to  the  mooth 
ofJoniau 43..      0,7M.509 

Joniata  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  month  of  the  Joniata  to 
HoUydaysburgh  ISO..      S,fitl,4lf 

Alleghany  Portage  RsU-road,  Hol- 
ly day  sbnrgh  to  Johnstown. 36 . .      1 ,898,403 

Western  Division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  Johnstown  to 
Pittsborgh 106. 


In  London,  the  price  of  bar  iron  is  usual- 
ly £1  per  ton  higner  than  in  the  shipping 
Eorts  of  Wales,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
eighty  insurance  and  other  charges. 
The  iron  from  Staffordshire  and  other 
Midland  counties  being  of  better  quality 
for  many  purposes,  though  not  for  rails, 
is  usually  £1  per  ton  higher  than  Welch 
merchant  bar  iron. 

One  of  our  exchanges  gives  the  follow- 
ing calculation  of  the  railway  which 
it  IS  proposed  to  have  built  in  Broadway, 
New-York.  The  road  is  to  be  some  four 
miles  long,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  some 
$250,000.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
cars  are  to  be  placed  on  the  road  or 
street,  the  expenses  of  which  is  calcu- 
lated at  $480  per  day,  or  $175,000  per 
annum. 

At  63^  cents  fare  would  give  $4,500 
per  day,  or  $1,642,000  per  annum. 

At  5  cents  tare  would  give  $3,600  per 
day,  or  $1,374,000  per  annum. 

At  4  cents  tare  would  give  $2,880  per 
day,  or  $1,051,200  per  annum. 

At  3  cents  fare  would  give  $2,060  per 
day,  or  $788,200  per  annum. 

At  2  cents  fare  would  give  $1,440  per 
day,  or  $525,000  per  annum. 

At  1  cent  fare  would  give  $720  per 
day,  or  $262,500  per  annum. 

According  to  the  foregoing  estimate, 
there  would  be  a  profit : 

Out  1  cent  fare  of  $96,000,  being  equal 
to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $3,433,333  33. 

Out  2  cents  fare  of  $394,820,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $5,- 
330,070. 

Out  3  cents  fare  of  $613,200,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  oa  $10,- 
260,000. 

*  This  article  (rails)  cannot  be  bonght  nnder  jC8 
^r  ton  to-day,  for  cash,  against  bUl  of  ladlaf ,  and 

the  manofkctorers  talk  of  its  getUng  op  to  jClO  per  Whole  amount  of  finished  and  on- 

ton  before  a  great  whUe.^November  5, 1853.  finished  w(n^ 


Total,  main  line  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsborgh 3«l..  $14,381,310 

Delsware  Division  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  Easton  to  Bristol . .    60. .      1,361,743 

Sosqoehanna  Division  of  Penn- 
sylvania Canal,  month  of  Joni- 
au  to  Northomberland 80..         806^990 

North  Branch  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  Northomberland  to 
■lottth  of  Laokawannock 73. .      1,560,071 

West  Branch  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  Norihomb^land  to  Lock- 
haven  78. .      1,806,473 

French  Creek  Division  of  Penn- 
^Ivania  Canal  and  Feeder, 
^Dklin  to  MeadvUle 45. .         705,803 

Beaver  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  mooth  of  Beaver  to  New 
CasUe  35..         511,671 

Tdtal  finished  worka 710. .  ♦>! ,330,053 

Unlbbb«dWoi1ci.  LMftk.  ChL 

North  Branch  Cansl,  Laekawana 

to  N.y.  State  line 80..      3,064,030 

West  Branch  Bxtension,  Lock- 
haven  to  mooth  of  Linnema- 

honing 40..         353,410 

Erie   Exteoaion,    Newcastle  to 

Erie 115..       3,100,507 

Wisconlao  Feeder,  mooth  of  Jo- 

niau  to  Lyken's  Valley 13..  390,013 

Alleghany    Feeder,     mooth    of 

Keskemenetas  to  Kittaning  ...    15..  31,173 

Gettysborgh    Rail-road,   GMtyt- 

borgh  to  HagerstowB 41..         007,018 

Total onflnlahed  works 314..    $7,087,000 


#98,433,133 
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ART.  XIII.-MANUFAOTURINQ    PROORE88. 

KBW-SNQLAND  PACT0BIB8 — COTTON  BAOOINO MANUPACTUBBt  OP  THB  UNXTBD  BTATB8. 

It  is  now  said  that  tlie  manufacturers               Cotum  Chodt  m  tks  uiiud  suut. 
of  New-England  are  enjoying  a  fair  and  Cipiui  ioTeited ♦'*'J2I'5?i 

Ju.wj^^*^    ^.^<.»^.u«,.        'Tk^   rxf    *k^«»    Baes  Of  cotton  u«jd 609,117 

moderate  prosperity.     Those  of  them  TonsofcoaicoMumcd lai.ow 

which  possess  an  abundance  of  working    Value  of  bH  the  raw  material $34,886,096 

capital,  and  whose  real  estate  and  ma-  ^^ V^'^^^J^ti:^:': *«i  fiMiS 

,  r       '  ,  .         ...  x      !_•    i_  Value  of  entire  product fol,8W,lo| 

chinery  have  not  cost  them  too  hi^h.  are  Yarda  of  aheeiing,  &c 763,678,407 

making  very  handsome  profits.    Ottiers        Wooin  Mamtfacturtt  of  tu  United  staus. 

are  domg  fairly,  and  mt^  of  them  are  Capital  invested 928,118,650 

making  up,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  Pounds  of  wool  uaed ''^'^J'Sa 

.,      1    ^     *>^i.     1  it.  1.  ~  Tons  of  coal 46,37f 

the  losses  of  the  two  or  three  past  years,  value  of  all  the  raw  material ♦25,755,968 

"which  have  been  unusually  heavy.  More  Hands  employed „S'2i 

than  half  the  stocks  in  Lowefi,  Law-  J^'jro^^SilJS^r'tin^d;. ::::::::  ♦S^;S 

rence,  Manchester,  and  other  places,         wnm^ktirouW^rktoftkeUnUedSute*, 

which  a  year  ago  were  selling  at  50  or  capUai  invested ♦I3,9»4,tw 

60  cents  on  the  dollar,  have  now  risen  Tons  of  pig  metal  consumed S6i,49] 

into  the  neighborhood  of  90,  and  the  Tons  of  blooms  used M.344 

.-,              ..t     ®            .                     !•          i_  Tons  of  ore •  7B,707 

others,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  Tons  of  mineral  coal 587,0« 

risen  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  during  the  Bushels  of  coke  and  charcoal 11»?1S»?S 

-,„,                              *^                         ®  Value  of  raw  material  and  (tael $9,518,109 

J^I;    ,                   r    .           y               .    .  Hands  employed 12,975 

Woolen  manuntctures  have  not  risen  Tons  of  wrought  iron  made 272,044 

■oweU  from  their  depression  as  cotton  Value  of  enUre  products ;••'■••  ^}^f"^^* 

febrics,  and  while  the  number  of  woolen  Prcdnoi.^  i:HM^kmentM^0/^  ^dst^ 

mills  has  been  greatly  reduced^  the  stock  stidM.            ton.      «&•.      imp.  iH.  in». 

of  those  which  are  still  workmg  is  yet  Massachusetts 21 3..   119.     68..   6..    6 

much  below  par.                                      New-virk ' w  '  ul"  m    ll'.w 

The  manulacture  of  cotton  bagging  psuware  .!!!'.!!!*.  12!!  s"  13..' — .!   2 

from  moes  was  not  long  since  spoken   Maryland 24..  S8..  16..  18..  17 

of  in  Mississippi,  and,  wTien  tested,  the  S^Sl? Ca^iini::::  18.'.'  -  ::  %.:  ^V.  - 

bagging  was  said  to  possess  durability.   Georgia 35. .  8. .  4 . .   3. .    % 

f\e  experiment  of  n«mufactunng  thi»  T.»«S^^^  »;;  ^-^  '^:fc.*\ 

new  baegmg  originated  With  Maj.  Mose-  ohio.... 8..  130..  183..  25..  11 

ly,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Peniten-  Missouri..... a..  1..  6..    5..   2 

fiary.    Some  years  ago  he  attempted  its  l^^'^l'^t::::,  m*.  m.'.  mWmWm 

manufacture  with  his  cotton  macninery,   New-Jersey 21 . .  4i . .  45 . .  10 . .  5S 

and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re-   {JjJJ.Hamishiii  "*  X  61  *  S      1".  "5 

suit  that  he  sent  a  large  quantity  of  moss  wiscon^T? . . . ! ! !  —  ! '.  9! .'  15".  1    1*.'.  — 

to  Kentucky,  where  it  was  manufactured  nunois -- ..  ^6..  29..   J  • -r 

into  bagging  with  more  suitable  ma-  ]u>iSSima ".'.'.'.*.'.'.*  —  .J  —  .'."      8..  — .!  — 
chinery.  Dls.  of  Columbia. !      1 . .      1 . .      2. .  — . .  — 

We  learn  that  should  the  bagging  be   ^"^^j'J'pp^ J-  Z"  J'.'.  Z\\  Z 

successful,  it  maybe  made  at  a  lower  North  CaroUna' .".'.".  "28..      1..      6..   2!*.  19 

rate  than  the  Kentucky  bagging.    Hav-   Texas —  ..  ^1..  ~  ••  ~- ~ 

ing  an  inexhaustible  quantity  in   our   MichS^.....V.V.*.  —  .'.  15*'.    68.'.    1..  — 
woods,  a  demand  for  it  would  oring  the   Vermont ......... \     9..    72! !    26. .   s. .   8 

price  of  the  raw  article  down  to  three   c^j^^j^ _'•*  ^-    ^i"  1[  1 

cents  per  pound.    Five  cents  more  would  lowa '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  —  .'.'      iV.     8.'.' — !! — 

amply  cover  the  cost  of  manufacture,      _  -—  ,— —  ,-—  -—  - 

anci  the  article  might  be  fumiahed  ai     Total i,694..i^..i,a9i..375..4« 

eight  cents  per  yard.  The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  vari- 

Tn»«.  *'«ii««5.n,~  :-  -«.  ^^K»:»l  ^»«A.«Anf       oo*  manufactures  In   the  United 

The  following  is  an  official  statenient      states  on  the  1st  June,  1850,  not  to 

of  the  quantity  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron       include  any  establishments  produ- 

Jionsumed  in  the  United  States  during      J.'JS./SI^.r^l'JSA'IS.rnSlS.'.? 

the  past  year,  towelher  with  the  value      to... $530,000,000 

of  the  raw  material  consumed,  number  Value  of  raw  material So  wo'oS 

of  hands  employed,  and  value  and  quan-  vSSS^of  manufiji^  irtteiei.  ■.■.'.'.*.'.  ijosojaoolooo 
tity  of  the  articles  manufactured.  Number  or  persou  employed i,05o;ooo 
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Obbat  preparations  are  beiii^  made  for 
the  WorltTt  Faxr^  which  is  to  be  opened  in 
New- York,  on  the  2d  May,  and  a  splendid 
■how  of  foreign  and  domestic  industry  is 
anticipated..  We  trust  that  the  Southern 
and  Western  people  will  be  well  represent- 
ed with  their  agricultural,  mechanical,  man- 
ufacturing and  mineral  products.  The  New- 
ifTork  Bo^  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
iBOothwest,  resident  at  New-Orleans,  con- 
^sisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — James 
Robb,  Lucius  Duncan,  Maunsel  White,  E. 
La  Sere,  W.  N.  Mercer,  W.  E.  Gasquet, 
H.  R.  W.  Hill,  A.  F.  Axson,  J.  D.  B.  De 
Bow,  A.  M.  Horlbrook.  Alex.  Walker,  C.  J. 
Leeds.  Newton  Richards. 

**  The  committee  have  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  states  embraced  in  their 


motion,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama,  Missis- 
ippi,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

<<  The  Fair  will  be  opened  on  the  2d  day  of 
May,  1853,  for  the  exnibition  of  the  indus- 
tiy  of  all  nations,  in  the  splendid  structure 
on  Reservoir  Square,  New- York,  embracing 
an  area  of  173,000  square  feet  or  four  acres. 
The  building  has  been  made  a  bonded  ware- 
house by  government,  and  already  assur- 
ances are  given  of  an  extensive  representa- 
tion of  foreign  industry. 

'*  Applications  for  admissions  of  objects  of 
exhibition  must  represent  their  nature  and 
purpose,  with  the  number  of  square  feet  re- 
quired, whether  of  wall,  floor,  or  counter. 
The  machinery  will  be  exhibited  in  motion, 
the  motive  power  to  be  furnished  by  the  as- 
sociation, and  applicants  must  state  also  the 
amount  of  power  required.  Paintings  in 
frames  will  be  received.  Where  ores  are 
exhibited,  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found,  and  also, 
if  possible,  by  plans  and  sections  of  the 
measures  in  which  they  lie,  and  models  and 
drawings  of  processes  or  manufacture. 

*'  Prizes  for  excellence  in  the  different  de- 
partments will  be  awarded  under  the  direc- 
tion of  capable  and  eminent  persons. 

**  Applications  from  any  of  the  states 
named  in  this  address  may  be  made  at  any 
time  before  the  1st  of  March,  1853,  and 
must  be  directed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  New-Orleans,  complying  with  all 
the  requisitions  of  section  fourth  above. 
The  applicant  must  describe  with  precision 
— state  the  time  the  product  will  be  ready 
for  shipment,  and  the  port  from  which  he 
desires  to  ship,  and  must  also  provide  for  the 


expenses  incurred  upon  it  in  the  wa^  of 
freight,  drayage,  dec,  until  delivered  mto 
the  custody  of  the  New- York  Board. 

**  The  committee  at  New-Orleans  will  de- 
cide upon  all  such  applications,  and  upon 
the  receipt  of  their  favorable  judgment,  the 
party  will  be  supplied  with  a  certificate  to 
De  forwarded  to  New- York  at  the  time  of 
shipment.  They  desire  to  be  informed  by 
the  Ist  March  of  the  quantity  of  space 
which  will  be  required  from  their  division, 
in  order  to  report  to  the  central  committee. 

^  Citizens  of  the  Southwest,  you  are  invit- 
ed, and  earnestly  solicited  to  be  represented  in 
this  First  Great  American  Fair.  We  have 
products  in  all  abundance  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry  and  ing^uity,  if  we  will 
but  send  them,  sufficient  to  dehght  and  in- 
struct every  observer.  We  were  compara- 
tively unrepresented  at  the  London  Fair, 
but  every  consideration  of  patriotism  should 
induce  us  to  co-operate  in  this  one  upon  our 
own  soil.  We  are  a  part  of  the  nation  that 
must  obtain  the  glory  of  success  or  the 
shame  of  discomfiture  and  defeat  Let  us 
unite  with  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  North 
in  this  great  enterprise,  and  rely  upon  their 
co-operation  in  any  movements  we  may 
make  hereafter  for  similar  exhibitions  in  our 
immediate  region.  Thus  shall  we  obliterate 
local  feelings  and  prejudices  and  antipathies 
— strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  and  con- 
cord— realize  indeed  that  wc  are  one  people, 
with  one  hope  and  one  inheritance,  one 
faith  and  one  destiny. 

^Committee — Lucius  C.  Duncan,  CAotrmam. 
J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow, 
£.  La  Sere, 
A.  F.  AxsoN." 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  pub 
lie  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
on  the  1st  October,  1852: 

Total  indebtodness  efthe  state,  Oct.  1, 

1851   $3,651.856  06 

Capital  bonds  authorized  to  be  iMued 

under  the  act  of  tbe  late  General 

Assembly S50,000  00 

IndebcedaessorthesUta $S,M1,8S0  66 

CORTINOINT  FUND. 

Bonds  issued  as  a  loan  to  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Geoffia  Rail-road $390,000  00 

Do.  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Ball- 
road    300.00000 

Do.  Gibson  and  Dyer  Plank-road 95,000  00 

Do.  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road      140,000  00 

Amount  loansd  Int.  Imp.  Co.'s $015,000  00 
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▲momt  endorsed  fbr  Niahrine  and 
Chattanooge  road,  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained flrom  the  Secretary  of  State. 
to «75,000  00 

EKOAPITULATIOlf. 

JLeCUldetit $8,001.856  66 

Loandebt 015.000  00 

Bndorseddebt 675,000  00 

Total $5,401,856  66 

The  people  of  Tennessee  have  managed 
to  keep  the  debt  of  that  state  at  a  moderate 
point,  and,  under  the  restrictions  that  exist, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  increase  it  much.  The 
system  of  internal  improvements  is  not  cal- 
culated to  involve  the  state  so  deeply  as 
some  of  its  neighbors,  while  sufficient  pro- 
gress is  made  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
wanta  of  the  community. 

From  the  London  Service  Journal  we  learn 
that  Col.  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated 
repeating  pistols  or  revolvers,  and  other  fire- 
annB>  which  attracted  so  much  public  atten- 
tion in  the  Cnrstal.  Palace,  in  the  American 
department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
has  found  his  arms  to  be  so  ffreatly  in  re- 
quest in  that  country,  not  only  for  the  pri- 
vate use  of  individuals,,  but  also  for  officers 
in  both  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice in  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  in  the 
varioas  British  possessions  abroad,  that  he 
has  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  establishing  a  place  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  them  in  London.  With  this  in- 
tention the  Colonel  has  recently  arrived  in 
that  country  from  the  United  States,  and  has 
imported  a  lar^  quantity  of  machinery  and 
the  necessary  implements  for  the  purpose. 

It  seems  that  in  experiments  made  in 
England  the  Colt  pistol  has  triumphed  over 
every  competitor,  and  thrown  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  into  perfect  ecstasies. 

The  next  fair  of  the  Southern  Central 
Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia,  will  be  held 
in  Augusta,  during  the  week  commencing 
on  Monday,  October  17,  1853. 

Citizens  have  subscribed  the  very  liberal 
som  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Society,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  exhibition  are  on  the 
moct  extensive  and  perfect  scale. 

The  premium  list  has  been  very  much 
improved  in  many  important  particulars, 
and  embraces  nearly  every  branch  of  indus- 
try and  taste.  We  shad  take  great  plea- 
sure in  laying  it  before  our  readers  in  a 
future  issue,  and  will  keep  the  public  appris- 
ed of  all  matters  of  interest  connected  with 
the  coming  exhibition. 

A  Clay  Monument  Association  has  been 
formed  in  New-Orleans  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  erect  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  groat  statesman  within  the  limits  of  the 


city.  We  approve  of  this  movement  with 
all  our  heart.  Subscriptions  are  solicited 
from  all  the  Southwest.  The  president  of 
the  association  is  Qur  worthy  citizen.  Dr.  W. 
N.  Mercer — the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  James  Robb.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  have  a  colossal  group  in  the  public 
grounds  at  Washington,  representing  Cal- 
houn, Clay  and  Webster,  the  great  American 
triad,  as  they  appeared  in  the  compromise 
discussions  1 

Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  and  Geo.  R. 
Gliddon,  have  issued  a  prospectus  for  a 
work  upon  the  "  Tyoes  qf  Mankindf*^  or 
chronological  researcnes  upon  monuments, 
paintings,  skulls,  &c.  It  is  to  be  put  to 
press  in  a  short  time,  and  will  be  fully  no- 
ticed by  us  on  its  appearance. 

As  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  perfection  to 
which  nautical  science  may  be  carried,  it  is 
said  that  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  United  States 
Observatory,  Washington,  gave  to  the  cB;p» 
tain  of  the  cli(^r  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
instructions,  on  sailing  around  Cape  Horm 
which,  if  observed,  would  enable  the  vessel 
to  make  the  passage  of  17,000  miles  in  108 
days,  according  to  his  computation,  and  that 
the  actual  time  of  the  voyage  only  differed 
two  hours  from  the  prediction ! 

At  last  the  great  experiment  of  Ericsson 
has  been  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
success,  and  the  age  of  steam  is  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  an  equally  potent  though 
less  dangerous  element.  Who  shall  predict 
the  end  of  this  great  innovation,  or  to  what 
new  results  it  will  lead!  In  the  West, 
where  the  reign  of  steam  has  been  so  fright- 
ful in  many  of  its  exhibitions,  we  Iook  to 
the  movements  of  Ericsson  with  delight  and 
hope. 

The  Republic  says :— **  We  may  now  say 
that  Captain  Ericsson  has  realized  the  hope 
of  his  life  and  reached  the  goal  of  his  am- 
bition. To  invent  a  substitute  for  the  steam 
engine  that  should  operate  upon  a  less  enor- 
mous consumption  of  fuel,  and  a  less  whole- 
sale destruction  of  human  beings,  has  been 
the  great  object  of  his  life.  To  this  object 
he  has  devoted  his  mind  and  his  means,  his 
time  and  his  resources,  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years.  He  has  wrought  with  the 
enthusiastic  belief  that  it  was  his  mission 
in  the  world  to  supersede  steam  as  a  motive 
power  by  some  more  manageable  and  inno- 
cuous agent.     He  has  fulfilled  his  mission. 

"  The  two  important  points  in  his  inven- 
tion are  economy  and  safety .  The  engine  of 
the  Ericsson  is  kept  in  motion  by  one-fifth  of 
the  ftiel  that  would  be  consumed  by  a  steam- 
engine  of  the  same  power.  Here  at  once  is 
a  vast  saving  of  coal,  in  labor  and  in  ship- 
room.  Then  there  is  no  danger  from  explo- 
sion by  recklessness,  oversight,  ignorance— 
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DO  dxagei  from  fir«,  or  from  the  thouiaiid  Erictton  on  the  haspy  iasoe  of  hif  gnad 

and  one  accidents  to  which  we  are  always  experiment. 

tiable  in  steam  navigation.    We  may  traTol  rpK^  A^n^^s^-  «.i^f«  n«v/«»    rr-^-   <vt>«^«« 

ia  a  done  .hip  Jthout  fee.bMf  o?«elve.  ^ Jh.  foHowmg  noU  «p<m  ^J^^ 

perpetually  hable  to  be  boded,  broiled,  or  Georgia  •--           "^  «■  "J  •  gw««iiM«i  «» 

blown  up.     There  is  nothing  to  apprehend  ^^  t    '    r,^^^  v..  -,•;♦♦-«  •»   *i«««««* 

ft«a  «U«.p.te»t.  .xciti.  «,  r2?h  .agi-  J,«-  fh^o^h^U^S^fiSo:  T^ 

r»^  '?-'^A™»?.»?.T.*!l*lV!^^^«  •^I  oneof  the mo.7incendiary  paper.  eTer  U- 


gine ;   for  when  it  is  once  set  in  motion  it 


;  incendiary  papers 
needs  no  watching,  and  will  run  of  iUelf  for   ^^f,^Jt,!^V!^^SZ'r.  <tl^j^^ 

Tk  nLnJ^  ^n  ?M  ST;  Zm^iir trf^n   »  ^^^ ''    There  is  ono  ftct  howoTcr  tat«d 
?nnt^.\Z^^^^  in  the  book,  Which  cannot  be  controycrted, 

stop  some  time  after  aU  the  fires  were  ex-    ^^^  ^^^  .;^   ,  ^j^^  ^^  ^  ^,j    ^ 

tinguisned.  ^^    ,^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  property.'    Now   thU 

The  Boston  Tranterij^  sums  up  the  ad-  gpecies  of  property  so  held  in  the  Soathem 
vantages  of  the  newly  mvented  engine  as  States,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  one 
follows : —  thousand  millions  of  dollars — the  labor  <rf 

1.  The  caloric  engine  bums  about  one-  the  slave  states  produces  annually  in  cotton, 
tenth  as  much  fuel  as  a  steam-engine ;  hence  rice,  and  tobacco  alone,  upwards  of  one 
a  caloric  ship  of  the  largest  size  may  cir-  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dolUre, 
cumnavigate  the  globe  without  stopping  to  giving  employment  to  a  vast  amount  of  New- 
take  in  coal ;  hence,  not  a  sail  will  be  seen  England  and  Old-England  shipping — be- 
on  the  ocean  in  fifty  years  after  the  success  sides  employing  an  fn^mense  amount  of 
of  tbe  new  principle  is  certain ;  hence,  ma-  capital  and  labor  in  Old  and  New-England, 
ehinery  will  be  applied  to  a  thousand  arts  If  Mis.  Stowe,  and  her  associates  in  Ame- 
which  now  require  manual  labor;  hence,  rica  and  Great  Britain,  think  that  the 
the  possibility  of  that  long  desired  machine-  Southern  people  are  so  inconsiderate  ae  to 
plough  ;  and  hence  the  coming  of  that  good  give  up  their  property  for  nothing,  and  tlien 
time  when  arduous  manual  toil  will  Sbao-  keep  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  idleness  as 
lately  cease  under  the  sun.  they  are  kept  in  Jamaica,  they  are  certainly 

3.  The  cost  of  the  caloric  engine  is  about  mistaken.  Even  on  the  supposition,  td 
the  same  as  the  steam  engine,  minus  the  argument  sake,  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  how 
cost  of  the  boilers.  was  it  brought  here,  and  by  whom !     The 

5.  Only  one-fourth  as  many  engine-men  present  owners  hold  generally  by  inheiit- 
will  be  required  on  board  a  caloric  ship  as  ance  and  some  by  purdkase.  But  if  aboli- 
are  necessary  for  a  steamer.  tion  must  be  resorted  to,  for  the  expunging 

4.  No  amake  whatever  will  issue  from  a  a  national  evil,  how  is  it  to  be  effected  1  and 
caloric  furnace  when  anthracite  coal  is  used,  who  is  to  bear  the  burthen  1  Will  New- 
and  consequently  no  huge,  unsightly  smoke  England  come  and  buy  the  negroes,  take 
pipe  will  be  necessary,  and  the  ringing  wiU  them  away  and  manumit  them  t  or  will  the 
be  as  clean  as  that  of  a  sailing  ship.  goveminent  of  the  United  States  p^   for 

6.  There  can  be  no  bursting  or  collaps-  them  and  colonize  them  pro  rata,  amongst 
ing  of  boilers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  states  and  temtones  of  the  Union, 
there  will  be  no  boilers  to  burst.  The  worst  until  they  can  be  gradually  colonized  in 
accident  that  can  happen  to  a  caloric  engine  Africa !  Why,  if  the  slaves  were  to  he 
is  for  it  to  stop  ;  nor  is  watchfulness  impe-  liberated  instanter,  and  without  compensa- 
ratively  required,  as  in  no  case  can  a  dan-  tion,  the  entire  South  would  become  deso- 
gerous  aceident  occur.  late — the  people  would  be  ruined  !    and  it 

6.  Owing  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  would  be  the  worst  day's  work  ever  done  for 

caloric  engine,  the  wear  and  tear  will  be  Old-England,  and  probably  for  New- England 

very  slight,  and  the  deration  of  the  engine  too :  it  would  shake  the  government  of  Old- 

proportionably  long.  England  to  its  very  foundations,  if  it  did  not 

If  but  half  these  advantages  are  secured  by  entirely  overthrow  it !  Great  Britain  would 
the  substitution  of  caloric  for  steam  in  navi-  rather  look  for  a  division  of  the  United 
gation,  it  is  obvious  that  very  important  re-  States,  and  expect  to  have  all  the  trade  of 
cults  may  be  antioipated.  It  is  not  expected  the  Southern  States  to  herself,  taking  the 
that  the  Ericsson  wiU  equal  the  Collins  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  products,  and  re- 
steamers  in  speed ;  but  her  success  will  turning  manufactured  goods,  and  by  this 
prove  that  a  higher  degree  of  power  may  be  means  retard  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
attained,  if  wanted.  Owing  to  the  great  United  States,  and  stave  off  her  own  down- 
difference  of  expense  in  navigating  the  calo-  fall  for  a  century  or  two.  If  the  negroes 
ric  ship,  passengers  will  be  taken  at  greatly  are  to  be  emancipated,  let  the  abolitionists 
fedueed  rates.    We  congrataUte  Ciptain  count  the  cost,— ^  wkoU  couaOrp  muutjkmr 
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iif  vnder  a  tyftem  of  apprenticeship  and 
eokmization,  and  noi  othmcUe. 

**The  PhariBeee  lay  grieyous  burtkens, 
but  are  not  willing  to  lift  one  of  them  with 
their  little  finger.  Would  Mn .  Stowe  (or 
any  abolitionist)  gire  up  all  her  pnmerty,  in- 
cluding ^e  avaUt  of  Unele  Tom*t  Cabin,  ior 
any  purpose  whatever  1  or  would  she  even 
relinquish  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  her 
contemplated  trip  to  Europe,  in  pure  sym- 
pathy for  the  black  racel  She  will  find 
abundant  vice,  penury,  want,  and  almost 
starvation,  if  she  will  look  for  it,  in  Europe, 
She  ought  to  get  up  a  book  for  the  univenal 
amelioration  and  equalization  of  mankind, 
and  point  out  the  ways  and  means  how  to 
perfect  so  desirable  a  system. 

**V»E1TJLS." 

We  are;  Indebted  to  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
editor  of  the  Ladies*  Booh,  for  a  copy  of  her 
Memorial  upon  the  subject  of  Female  Teach- 
ersfor  Common  Schools,  and  also  her  Appeal 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Ladies'  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society.  *  These  are  papers  ably 
drawn  up,  and  reflecting  credit  upon  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  author.  We  have 
only  space  now  to  remark,  that  in  the  Me- 
morial she  asks  a  ^nt  of  land  from  Con- 
gress for  establishing  schools  to  prepare 
females  for  purposes  of  instruction,  basing 
herself  upon  the  following  propositions: — 

Whereas  there  are  now,  within  these 
United  States  and  territories,  more  than  two 
millions  of  children  emd  youth  destitute,  or 
nearly  so,  of  proper  means  of  education, 
requiring,  at  this  moment,  ^,000  additional 
teachers,  if  we  ffive  to  each  instructor  the 
care  of  one  hundred  pupils,  quite  too  many 
for  any  common  school  with  only  one 
teacher — therefore  we  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  to  find  20,000  young  men,  who 
would  enter  on  the  ofiSce  of  pedagogue, 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  while  the  great 
West,  the  mines  of  California,  and  the  open 
oeean,  laving  China  and  the  Blast,  are  in- 
viting them  to  adventure  and  activity. 

%.  That,  therefore,  young  women  must 
become  the  teachers  of  oommon  sohools, 
or  these  must  be  given  up. 

8.  That  young  women  are  the  best  tsack- 
trs  has  been  proved  and  acknowledged  bj 
those  men  who  have  made  trial  of  the  gen- 
tle sex  in  schools  of  the  most  difficult  de- 
scription (see  Reports  of  the  '*  Board  of 
Popular  Education,**  **  Reports  of  Common 
Schools  in  Massachusetts,  dec,)  because  of 
the  superior  taet  and  moral  power  natural 
to  the  female  character. 

4.  That  female  toadiers  are  bow  largely 
employed,  on  an  averaM  of  five  of  these  to 
one  male  teacher,  in  New-England,  New- 
Yoric,  Pennsylvania,  duo,  and  whereveor 
tbe  eoBBon-sdiool  system  is  in  a  prosp*- 


roos  condition ;  and  everywhere  thiese  teaoh* 
ers  are  found  faithful  ana  useful. 

6.  That,  to  make  education  universal,  it 
must  be  moderate  in  expenses,  and  women 
can  afibrd  to  teach  for  one-half,  or  even 
less,  the  salary  which  men  would  ask,  bo- 
cause  the  female  teacher  has  only  to  sustain 
herself;  she  does  not  look  forward  to  the 
duty  of  supporting  a  femily,  should  she 
marry  ;  nor  has  she  the  ambition  to  amass 
a  fortune ;  nor  ii  she  obliged  to  give  from 
her  earnings  support  to  the  state  or  govem- 


6.  That  the  young  women  of  our  land, 
who  would  willingly  enter  on  the  office  of 
teacher,  are  ^enerallv  in  that  class  which 
must  earn  their  livelihood ;  therefore  these 
should  have  special  and  gratuitous  opponrtn* 
nities  of  preparing  them  for  school  duties ; 
thus  the  normal  schools,  in  educating  these 
teachers  of  common  schools,  are  rendering 
a  great  national  service. 

7.  That,  though  the  nation  jyrives  them 
opportunity  of  education  gratuitously,  yet 
these  teachers,  in  their  turn,  will  do  the 
work  of  educating  the  children  of  the  nation 
better  than  men  could  do,  and  at  a  far  less 
expense;  therefore  the  whole  country  is 
vastly  the  gainer  by  this  system. 

8.  That  It  is  not  designed  to  make  a  class 
of  celibates,  but  that  these  maiden  school- 
teachers will  be  better  prepared  to  enter  the 
marriage  state,  after  the  term  of  three  or 
four  years  in  their  office  of  instructors,  than 
by  any  other  mode  of  passing  their  youth 
from  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twentv-one. 
That  earlier  marriages  are  productive  of 
much  of  the  unh^^ness  of  married  women, 
of  many  sorrows,  sickness,  and  premature 
decay  and  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Livingston,  of  New-Tork,  has  begun 
the  publication  of  a  new  Monthly  Law  Maga- 
zine,  of  which  we  have  received  the  first 
number.  It  is  ably  edited,  handsomely  exe- 
cuted, and  embellished  with  portraits  of 
eminent  lawvers.     I^ce  $3  per  annum. 

The  new  Magazine  of  Mr.  Putnam,  New- 
York,  reached  us  in  good  season.  There 
are  many  able  articles  from  distinguished 
contributors^  and  the  work  shows  ofi"  veir 
handsomely.  We  wish  the  publisher  much 
success.    $3  per  annum. 

Appleton*s  Mschauies*  Magazine,  monUily, 
at  the  same  price,  is  also  received. 

We  thank  the  editors  for  a  oopy  of  the 
Pen  and  Pencil ;  a  new  we^y  Journal  m 
pamphlet  form,  published  at  Cincinnati,  and 
devoted  to  Uteratoare,  soienoe,  and  art.  $$ 
per  annum. 

The  January  number  of  the  8oU  of  lk% 
Somth  appears  in  a  new  shape,  and  greatly 
improved.  It  is  deserving  m  support  from 
the  planters  of  the  South.^^^olombus,  Qeo. 

Affleck*s  Southern   Murml  Akmnae   for 
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1863,  is  now  issued,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  matter  valuable  for  planters,  and  at 
a  low  price. 

Mr.  Appleton  has  furnished  us  with  No.  I, 
of  a  work  he  is  publishing,  entitled  Memoirs, 
Journal^  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Moore,  edited  by  the  Rifht  Hon.  Lord  John 
Russell,  M.P.  We  shafi  notice  the  parts  as 
thej  appear. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  B.  Steel,  New- 
Orleans,  for  the  Heart  of  Mid-Leikiem  and 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor ;  being  two  num- 
bers of  the  cheap  edition  of  Scott*s  Novels, 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia.  We  are  also  indebted  to  J.  C. 
Morgan,  New-Orleans,  for  a  pamphlet  edi- 
tion of  the  Speeches  of  Hayne  and  Webster 
on  the  Resolutions  of  Foote,  in  1830. 

We  have  received  the  February  number 
of  Hurtles  Merehanfs  Magazine,  and  need 
not  sav  of  it  that,  like  all  of  its  predecessors, 
it  is  able  and  valuable  to  merchant,  planter^ 
statesmao,  and  philosopher.  Tnis  work  has 
been  published  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
and  enjoys  a  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  published  in  New- York  at  $5 
per  annum. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Tarver  & 
Oobb,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  regular  issues  of 
tbeir  Westem  Journal  and  Civilian,  which 
is  published  monthly,  and  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts, 
internal  improvement,  commerce,  public  po- 
licy and  polite  literature.    $3  per  annum. 

Through  Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.,  N«w-York, 
we  receive  the  re-publication  of, 

1.  The  London  Quarterlf  Review  (Con- 
servative). 

2.  The  Edinburgh  Review  (Whig). 

3.  The  North  British  Review  (Free 
Church). 

4.  The  Westminster  Review  (Lihen\). 

5.  Blackwood? s  Edinburgh  Magazine  (To- 

Terms. — For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews, 
$3  per  annum ;  for  any  two  of  the  four  Re- 
views, $5  do. ;  for  any  three  of  the  four  Re- 
views, 97  do. ;  for  all  four  of  the  Reviews, 
$8  do. ',  for  Blackwood's  Magszine,  $3  do. , 
for  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews,  $9  do. ; 
for  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews,  $10  do. 

The  present  postage  on  Blackwood  is  24 
cents  per  annum ;  on  a  Review,  12  cents  do. 

The  rates  are  now  uniform  for  all  dis- 
TAivccs  within  the  United  States. 

L.  S.  ft  Co.  have  recently  published,  and 
have  now  for  sale,  the  ''FARMER'S  GUIDE." 
bv  Henry  Stephens  of  Edinburgh,  and  Prof. 
Norton  of  Yale  College,  New-Haven,  com- 
plete in  2  vols.,  royal  octavo,  containing  1600 
pM^es,  14  steel  and  600  wood  engravings, 
rnoe,  in  nraslin  binding,  |6 ;  in  paper  oot^ 
Mr  for  the  maU,  $5. 


This  work  is  not  the  old  "  Book  of  ibe 
Farm,'*  lately  resuscitated  and  thrown  upon 
the  market. 

From  W.  Yoang,  editor  and  proprietor,  we 
receive  the  New-York  Alhionr^  weekly  jour- 
nal of  news,  politics,  and  literature,  published 
at  3  Barclay  street.  New- York,  every  Satorw 
daT,at  $6  per  annum.  Every  subscriber  is  en- 
titled to  a  fine  engraving.  The  subject  for 
the  present  year  is  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
from  an  original  picture.  Amongst  those 
hitherto  pnbUshed,  and  from  which  choice 
may  be  made,  are  Queen  Victoria,  Prince 
Albert,  General  Washington,  Landseer's  Dig- 
nity and  Impudence,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
The  First  Trial  by  Jury,  &o. 

The  Southern  Commerdetl  Convention  ad- 
journed over  from  Baltimore,  to  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June  next,  at  Memphis.  We 
trust  that  the  whole  South  will  be  fully  and 
strongly  represented.  The  people  of  Mem- 
phis have  already  moved  in  the  matter,  and 
passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Resolved,  1st.  That  we,  the  citizens  of 
Memphis,  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
proceeding  of  the  "  Southern  ajid  Western 
Commercial  Convention"  recently  assem- 
bled at  Baltimore. 

2d.  That  we  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  objects  of  that  Convention. 

3d.  That  we  were  especially  gratified  at 
the  appointment  of  its  next  meeting  at  this 
place,  and  we  cordially  offer  to  its  members 
and  all,  from  every  section  of  the  Union, 
who  may  ieel  interested  in  its  proceedings, 
the  hospitalities  of  our  city. 

4th.  That  a  conunittee  often  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  chair,  to  make  all  arrangements 
necessarv  and  proper  for  the  holding  of  the 
Convention. 

Committee — James  Penn,  E.  M.  Apper- 
son,  Robertson  Topp,  M.  Owen,  A.  O.  Har- 
ris. J.  J.  Rawlinffs,  C.  W.  Cherry,  Thos.  H. 
Allen,  James  Elaer,  J,  M.  Howard. 

Judge  Overton,  president  of  the  Opeiemoms 
RaiU^Kid,  has  lately  made  a  report,  which 
we  have  not  seen,  but  which  is  referred  to 
thus  by  the  editors  of  the  Bee : — 

*'  It  shows  that  the  affairs  of  the  company 
have  been  judiciously  managed.  It  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, and  trusts  the  proper  state  aid  will  be 
given  to  the  undertaking.  Contracts  have 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  4000  tons  of 
rail-road  iron,  deliverable  at  the  company's 
wharves  in  Algiers,  at  $66  per  ton.  Since 
these  contracts  were  made,  iron  has  risen 
$20  per  ton,  and  this  advance  will  increase 
the  cost  of  the  road  to  Washington  about 
$800,000.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that 
within  the  next  twelve  months  the  roed  wiH 
be  completed  to  Berwick*s  Bay,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  next  yearns  sugar  etop  ftom. 
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the  Taehe  will  raaoh  maiket  b^  meuw  of 
Ihe  road.  The  report  dwella  in  glowing 
tenns  on  the  protpeetiTO  advantaffet  to  be 
deriTed  from  the  completion  of  Uiia. great 
uodertakinff,  its  propoaed  continuation  into 
Texas,  and  its  altimate  extension  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific." 

The  <*  lettings ''  of  the  NevhOrltant  and 
NatkvilU  rail-road  have  been  completed  to 
the  Mississippi  state  line  from  South  Man- 
chac,  and  this  part  of  the  road,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  ready  for  the  rails  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  rails  have  already  been  {pur- 
chased. The  surveyors  are  at  work  between 
the  state  line  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  the  road  a  first  -  class 
one,  with  easy  grades,  adapted  to  a  double 
track. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  company  in  New- 
Orleans,  to  be  called  the  Ntw- Orleans  and 
p4arl  River  RaUrToad  and  Navigation  Cownr 
jMMV,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  Madisonville,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Lake  Ponchartrain,  to  intersect  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  road  at  its  nearest  and  most 
direct  point,  a  distance  of  perhaps  160  or 
170  miles.  Low  pressure  steamers  are  in- 
tended to  ply  between  Madisonville  and 
New-Orleans. 

Senators  Gwin  and  Rusk  have  with  praise- 
worthy zeal  been  pressing  the  construction 
of  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific.  Senator  Gwin's 
plan  provides  for  a  trunk  line  from  San  Fran- 
ciico  to  Memphis,  for  branches  from  the 
trunk,  to  St.  Louis,  to  Dubuque,  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  Bay  of  Metagorda,  in 
Texas,  and  the  branch  from  San  Francisco 
to  Oregon,  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  to  be  over  five  thousand  miles. 
He  proposes  to  grant  lands  for  the  object  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four 
millions  of  dollars,  at  the  government  price 
of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  The 
road  will  cost,  according  to  his  estimate, 
$27,500  a  mile.  The  Texas  road  he  sup- 
poses that  Texas  will  herself  make,  as  she 
M  deeply  interested  in  the  same,  and  as  the 
United  States  have  no  lands  in  that  state ; 
but  if  not,  he  proposes  that  the  United 
States  shall  grant  money  to  Texas  in  aid  oi 
the  road  within  her  limits,  as  a  military  and 
post-road  of  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  on  the  road  for  the  first 
year,  he  estimates  at  seventy-five  thousand, 
and  the  &re  at  two  hundred  dollars  ;  giving 
an  income  of  fifteen  millions  from  this 
source.  Mr.  Gwin*s  route  has,  he  says, 
been  fully  explored,  and  wagons  pass  over 
portions  of  it  even  now.  He  mentions  that 
It  is  a  central  and  direct,  and  the  shortest 
route. 

We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 


garden  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 
This  gentleman  gives  great  attention  to  the 
culture  of  the  best  and  rarest  varieties  of 
fniits,  flowers,  vines,  vegetables,  dec,  and 
is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  same. 
Among  the  fruits,  we  note  cherries,  plums, 
currants,  gages,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
nectarines,  apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, quinces,  figs,  pears,  bananas,  apples, 
pine-apples,  mangoes, » quavas,  die.  His 
green-nouse  is  supplied  with  rare  exotics, 
and  upwards  of  10,000  rose-trees  are  set  out 
in  the  garden.  We  saw  beautiful  straw- 
berries, in  January.  Among  grape-vines, 
we  noted  the  Black  Hamburg,  the  Chasselas 
de  Fontainbleau,  the  Muscat,  Spanish  and 
Sweet  Water,  dec.  Mr.  Lawrence  devotes 
much  attention  also  to  bees,  using  the  patent 
hive  of  Minor,  and  to  forei^  varieties  of 
poultry,  which  we  had  occasion  to  mention 
a  year  ago.  In  the  list  of  his  poultry  are 
included  Brahma  Pootra,  Royal  Cochin 
China,  Imperial  Chinese,  Silver-Pencilled 
Hamburg.  Black  Spanish,  Buff  Cochin 
Chinas,  White  Shanghaes,  Sumatra  Game, 
White  Cochin  China,  Black  Poland,  Black 
Shanghaes,  &c.  &c.  The  collection  is 
worthy  of  a  vbit. 

PoBGELAiN. — In  making  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion with  a  view  to  spy  out  the  lions  of  New- 
York,we  made  an  editorial  stroll  into  the  ex- 
tensive establishment  of  Messrs.  Haviland 
and  Brother,  47  John-street.  We  were  kindly 
carried  through  the  whole  establishment, 
from  cellar  to  garret,  and  witnessed  a  dis- 
play of  porcelain  ware,  which  we  believe 
can  nowhere  else  be  seen,  except  within 
the  precincts  of  Sevres  and  Limoges  ;  cer- 
tainly none  comparable  to  it  can  be  found 
in  this  country.  One  of  our  own  fraternity, 
the  editor  of  the  ancient  and  mirth-inspir- 
ing Knickerbocker,  seems  to  have  made  a 
similar  tour ;  and  as  he  has  anticipated  us  in 
his  observations,  which  are  substantially 
correct,  we  will  extract  them  for  the  benent 
of  our  readers . — 

**  For  a  long  period,  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  have  visited  France  have  em- 
braced every  opportunity  to  see  the  rich  and 
gorgeous  vases  that  have  been  sent  forth 
from  the  government  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain at  Sevres.  We  remember,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, seeing  two  very  superb  vases,  about 
six  feet  high,  from  the  national  fabrique, 
upon  which  were  represented  in  emblematic 
portraiture  some  of  the  most  stirring  and 
glorious  scenes  of  French  history.  They 
had  been  presented  to  Louis  Philippe,  and 
cost,  we  believe,  50,000  francs.  We  had 
little  idea  at  the  time  that  any  of  our  coun- 
trymen were  engaged  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  art  and  manufacture,  and  least  of 
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All,  that  there  were  Americenfl  at  linogee 
who  were  rivaling  in  beauty  the  exquisite 
woiks  sent  out  fi^  Sdvres.  We  have  re- 
cently learned,  however,  that  such  is  the 
case;  and  although  many  of  our  readers 
nnnr  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  procuring  the  execu- 
tion of  any  porcelain  work,  whatever  may 
be  the  design,  or  however  elaborately  it  is 
to  be  worked,  by  sending  their  orders  to 
New- York  city.  There  is  a  large  house  in 
New-York  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  some 
of  the  works  they  have  recently  produced 
will  vie  with  the  very  best  that  are  made  in 
France.  They  make  the  moulds  for  the 
shape  of  their  porcelain  ware,  and  the  laws 
of  France  secure  to  them  a  species  of  patent- 
nght  in  the  particular  forms ;  and  wherever 
these  moulds  are  used  in  the  dominions  of 
the  French,  it  is  only  for  the  filling  of  their 
orders ;  since  the  inventor  or  designer  holds 
his  right  perpetually  in  the  fruit  of  his  own 
,  artistic  skill.  The  castinc  of  the  porcelain 
is  a  very  simple  work,  and  can  be  done  in 
any  establishment  of  the  kind  in  France. 
The  house  ipt  e  speak  of  have  all  their  work 
done  at  Iiimoges,  an  ancient  French  town, 
some  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Paris  ; 
a  town  which  has  been  sustained  for  many 
oenturies  by  the  manufacture,  out  of  their 
superior  clays,  of  articles  in  porcelain  for 
ornament  and  utility.  About  three  hundred 
persons  are  employed  at  Limoges  in  model- 
ing, finishing,  decorating,  and  packing  the 
goods  of  ihiB  American  house.  But  the 
most  important  department  is  the  artistic 
finish  of  gilding,  painting,  and  decoration, 
after  the  works  are  cast.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  how  far  the  genius  of  our 
countrymen,  as  well  as  their  adventurous 
spirit,  has  rendered  us  independent  of  the 
Europeans,  in  securing  for  ourselves  these 
exquisite  productions. 

'*  The  importation  of  porcelain  has  [very 
greatly  increased  in  this  country  during  the 
last  few  years,  vid  the  porcelain  of  France 
is  far  more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of 
England  or  China.  The  clay  at  Limoges  is 
better  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  even  in  France ;  in  proof  of 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
government,  at  Sevres,  obtain  all  their  sup- 
plies there.  The  chief  reasons  why  French 
porcelain  has  ^one  into  almost  universal 
use  are.  that  it  is  found  to  be  cheaper  than 
any  other  description,  and  perhaps  even 
more  so  than  earthenware  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  durability.  The  best 
quality  of  French  porcelain  never  becomes 


dteoolored  from  abfoi|rtaRi,  nor  tuni  < 
when  chipped.  In  the  proeees  of  naau&e- 
ture,  the  clay  becomes  semi-vitrified,  and  mo 
destruction  of  the  ooter  glazing  betrays  waj 
change  in  km  color.  Among  those  mho  egse. 
eute  the  paintings  upon  this  porceUiut  tttf 
are  some  whose  works  give  evidence  of 
taste  and  genius  of  a  very  high  order. 
Some  females  are  employed  in  painting,  one 
of  whom  has  executed  pieces  that  would  do 
honor  to  artists  of  greater  reputation. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  artistic 
works  of  Europe  well  know  that,  in  certain 
species  of  the  fine  arts,  particulariy  in  min- 
iature painting,  and  in  delicate  drawings 
and  shadings,  many  of  the  women  of  Europe 
have  carried  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection than  almost  any  of  their  rivals  of  the 
male  sex.  There  seems  to  be  a  special  adap- 
tation in  the  extreme  delicaey  and  nervous 
sensibility  and  acute  perceptions  of  wonan, 
to  the  execution  of  those  more  delicate, 
shadowy,  and  softened  hues,  tints  and  color- 
ings, which  are  so  constantly  called  into  r^ 
quisition  in  the  ethereal  shadowings  of  the 
porcelain  art  world.  At  the  great  establish- 
ment of  Haviland  Brothers  &  Co. — for  we 
had  forgotten  to  say  that  we  allude  to  them 
as  the  pioneers  in  this  new  and  great  de- 
partment of  what  we  trust  will  bea>me  one  - 
of  our  national  arts — we  have  seen  vasee 
and  mantel  ornaments  illustrated  with  copies 
of  celebrated  historical  paintings  and  oUier 
works  of  art,  executed  with  great  taste,  and 
which,  even  to  the  eye  of  connoisseurs, 
might  be  considered  beautiful  and  spirited 
representations  of  the  oriffinals.  We  might 
have  added  that  the  Brolhers  Haviland  es- 
tablished their  house  in  New- York  in  1838, 
and  in  France  in  1840,  and  they  have  been 
instrumental  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
public  may  generally  suppose,  in  introdudng 
amonff  us  the  most  superb  works  in  porce- 
lain &at  are  now  made.  We  shall  endea- 
vor, as  soon  as  we  have  been  enabled  to 
gather  the  necessary  information,  to  give 
our  readers  a  minute  description  of  the  pro- 
cess which  every  dinner  or  tea  set,  or  vaso, 
or  other  porcelain  ornament,  goes  throu^ 
from  the  first  design,  until  it  leaves  die 
manufactory  in  Limoges,  passes  throtu^ 
the  hands  of  the  artist,  and  flashes  in  tta 
brilliancy  from  the  salons  of  New- York." 


In  conseciuence  of  a  crowd  of  matter, 
many  advertisements  are  excluded  from  this 
number.  The  period  of  their  appearance 
will  therefore  be  extended. 


EAGLE  GIN-STAND, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BATES,  HYDE  &  CO.JSf^^DGEWATER,  MASS. 

Qio.  H.  Gbat  &  Co^  Boston.  I      J.  Heard  &  Co.,  Yazoo  City,  Mibi. 

tvrrB  &  HoBART,  New-Orleans,  La.  j      Harris,  Memphia,  Tenn. 

J<»y  Philips,  Mobile,  Ala.  i      Edward  Hobar,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Bakkr  &  LiTTLS,  Natchez,  Miss.  Jamss  Hibbard,  Napoleon,  Arlc. 

Tatlor,  Hunt  &  Co.,  Vickaburgh,  do.  |       Wm.  Flaog,  Bachelor's  Bend,  Miss. 

Tha  undersigned,    Manufacturers  of  the  Eagle  Gik-Btand,  respectfully  invite  the  altentio« 
of  Cotton  Planters,  and  others  interested,  to  some  of  the  recent  improvements 
in  their  Gin^tonds  now  oflered  for  sale: 

Tlw  frsma  of  the  machine,  which  Is  »o  ofttential  to  the  durability  and  accurate  working  of  the  parts,  Is 
coftstntcted  in  a  more  permaneDt  and  eubtilaatial  manner  than  formerly,  having  eight  postd  or  istands,  and 
is  pemianenlly  secured  and  bound  together  with  joint  bolts. 

The  "  Detached  Qrales,"  which  have  been  in  extensive  una  for  many  years,  have  been  improved  li 
lbrm,aad  ^apted  toother  parts  of  the  improved  mnchino  ;  thoy  are  chilled  or  hardened  where  most 
exposed  to  friction,  and  in  their  present  form  are  believed  to  be  superior  in  many  respects  to  any  other 
form  ofgrate. 

The  *•  Improved  Patent  Brush,**  recently  added  to  the  Easle  Gin-stand,  is  believed  to  combine  all  the 
•chraatages  of  the  cylinder  or  close,  and  the  winged  or  open  brushos  avoiding  ihe  objection  to  which  both 
tbess  forms  are  liable;  the  whole  supply  of  air  for  ihe  draft  of  the  Stnnd  h  received  through  openings  In 
tbe  Brash-heads,  and  forced  out  between  the  rows  of  bristles.  In  thib  way,  n  more  full  and  uniform  cur> 
rent  Is  established ;  the  motes,  dirt  and  fal>o  seeds  arc  more  otTpctually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  the 
ginned  cotton,  when  delivered  into  the  liut-rooio,  ha^  that  peculiar  "  combed"  or  "  corded'*  appearance  so 
well  known  to  dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  neceisary  to  be  mentioned  in  this  circular,  which  will  bs 
found  to  add  to  the  meritii  of  this  machine. 

Ampfe  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  operations  of  these  Gins,  may  ho  obtained  from  their  apenta. 

QP*  Orders  addressed  to  us  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 
BriJffewatr,  Jfaat,  BATES,  HV1>K  A:  €•• 

TREDEGiR  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 

RICHMOND,  yiRG-INIA. 

npHE  SUBSCRIBERS  having  greatly  extended  their  works,  are  prepared  to  execute  orders  promptly, 
X  far  Locomotive:!,  as  well  ss  Stationary  Engines  and  Sugar  Mills,  aud  boiiuit  the  patronage  of  Rail-Road 
Co«paaieS)  Planters,  aud  all  others  in  want  of  machines. 

ANDERSOX  &  SOUTHER. 


RAILROAD  IRON. 


THS  UNDERSIGNED  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contracts  at  specific  prices,  to  deliver  Rail-Road  Iron, 
frse  on  board,  at  the  shipping  ports  of  Wales,  Eugliind  aud  Scotland,  or  at  portA  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  also  th«  agents  for  the  uie  of  the  best  l)rauds  of  American  Rail-Road  Iron. 
Jmauuy  1, 1834.  P.  CHOUTEAU  &,  CO.,  No.  40  Broadway,  New-Tork. 
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THE  CHEAPEST  INSURANCE  KNOWN. 


The  wonderAil  capacity  of  Rich  U.  Go's  Sates  lo  resist  the  most  intenst 

I  and  protracted  heat  is  ackuowleds^ed.    Those  planters,  merchants   and 

I  others,  Jwlio  have  not  yet  provided  for  their  books,   papers,  money,  &c., 

I  this  reliable  dopojiitory,  are  invited  lo  call   and  examine  fourteen-  te^fii 

Safes,  together  with  the  certificates  of  their  late  owners,  (merchants  In  this 

city  and  elsewhere,;  who  have  saved  from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred 

times  the  cost  of  tJicir  respective   Safes.     The  Bubscriber,  sole   n^ont  here 

of  the  mauufuctnrers,  haa  constantly  for  sale  a  larjo  stock  and  full  a»:;ort- 

ment  of  Rich  ^  Go's  Improved  Patent  Salamander  5^/l<,  witu  «uiJ  nilu- 

out  Tales  Patent  Powder  proof  Lock. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE,  22  Majf.zlne-stroet,  N,  Or'<f"B8. 


EOCHE'S  TERRA-COTTA  WORKS, 

-  WEST  12th  STREET.  NEW- YORK. 


The  subscribers  would  respectfully  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  public  in  gene- 
mi,  to  their  specimens  of  Architectural  Ornaments  in 
Terra-Cotta,  which  they  are  prepared  to  furninh  at 
Imaa  than  half-price  of  cut  stone. 

TWs  article,  which  ii  as  yet  but  little  known 
through  the  United  States,  has  been  extensively  usod 
ia  the  great  cities  of  the  Old  VVorld  for  aj^es  pre- 
▼ioos  to  the  Christian  era.  It  is  now  becoming  of 
^reatnw  by  architects  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
santofEorope,  and  has  already  beou  largely  rocum- 
Bwnded  by  the  bett  architects  in  America.    Its  com- 


plete adaptation  for  the  most  elaborntc  deal^a, 
strength,  lightness,  durahility,  and  resislauco  to  the 
inclemency  of  all  kind*  of  weather,  cannot  fail  to 
make  it  generally  approved  on  Iri?*!. 

i:^:^  Persons  desirous  of  uscortaining  the  descrip- 
tion aud  quality  of  this  article,  are  re<^ue3toJto  refer 
to  the  Trimly  BuiMing.«,  near  Trmity  Church, 
in  Broiidway,  Nesr-York,  whore  the  ornamoatil 
parts,  such  as  lions'  bcadsj,  cornice*,  et  cet.,  ct  cct., 
which  are  made  of  this  material,  can  be  seen. 

ROCHE  BIloniERS, 
Office-31  rultou-Slresl,  N.  Y.;  | 


J)ro0|ie(ttt0  of  IDe  IBotD'0  Eeoienj, 

VOLS.  XIV.  AND  XV.  -  \ 

ADAPTED  PRIMARILY  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES  OP  THE  UNION,  ' 

SnclnMns  itfllistics  ot  foreign  anti  Sonipsllt  Sntinstni  ani  Cnttrprtif,  \ 

Fablished  MontUy  In  New-Orleans,  at  $S00  Per  Annnm,  in  AdTanee.      / 

-^.-^^~.-~^--„^,,.-^-^^^^..,.,^^ •' 

tSTAfcw  complete  sets  of  the  work,  thirteen  volumes^  hound  handsomdy^  (600  fc  ; 
680  pages^)  are  for  sale  at  the  office.  New- Orleans,  deliver ahle  in  any  of  the  largi  > 
cities  or  towns. 


DE  BOW'S  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES^ 

OF  THK  ) 

SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES.  \ 

3  Vols, — Large  Qvo. — Fine  print,  paper  and  binding.  Price  $10.  $3  SSper  voL  i 

(PostKge  Freo,  if  remiUance  direct  to  office,  without  agents'  commbtion.)  \ 

Thia  work,  which  ia  a  condensation  and  rearran  foment  of  all  the  important  papers,  artidea  aad  atathtkl  -' 

that  have  appeared  in  the  Thirteen  Published  Voluoies  of  De  Bow's  Review,  is  now  ready  for  dalivery.         : 
The  subjects  in  it  are  arranged  alphabetically,  as  ia  the  Encyclopedias,  and  are  generally  brot^ht  dowa  [■ 

to  date.    Tlioy  will  bo  sent  postage  free  where  the  amount  is  remitted  direct  to  the  New-Orleans  OiBea. 
SeiB  of  the  Ikdustriai.  Kesoubces  can  be  had  at  the  leading  bookstores  in  the^United  States,  m  altfl  <; 

single  numbers  and  bound  volumes  of  the  Review.  ) 

^  PAYMENTS  IN  JANUART.  [ 

<  Geobgia.— N.  A.  Hardee,  J.  S.  Fay,  E.  Paddltford,  Way  &  King,   Scranton  &  Johnson,  P.  Wilberftr  : 

>  &  Son,  J.  M.  Berrien,  J.  &  F.  Warrinjj  &  Co..  F.  H,  Wellman,  Cohen  &  Herta,  R.  Habersham  A  Son,  R,  ^ 
J  A.  Allen,  J.  VV.  Webster,  F.  Truchebut,  H.  S.  Smith,  J.  M.  Flournoy.  A.  A.  Lowther,  A.  Iverson,  S.N.  J 
i   Browu,  T.  P.  Jones,  Franklin  I nFtitute,  Moniicello  Reading  Room,  W.  R.  Mosa,  L.J.Gartrell,  M.  MeUreffor,  . 

>  E.  S.  Glover,  A.  C.  Flewellcn,  R.  E.  Toombs.  J 
s  Louisiana.— Chas.  Pipes,  J.  C.  Gayle,  D.  D'Avery,  R.  C.  Martin,  Ed.  Rose,  H.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Patrick,  ; 
I  G.  N.  Pariis,  H.  W.  Peebles,  H.  D.  Richardeon,  N.  Goodale,  W.  B.  Kenner,  M.  Kenner,  W\&  D.Urquhact,  !; 
I  E,  Secomb,  C.  Oxlcy,  Fi«ke  &.  Steever,  9.  R.  Walker,  J.  L.  Rogers,  Geo.Newion,  Dr.  D.  E.  Meade,  A*  \ 
I  Brousscau,  Simon  Ruudell,  D.  Turnbull,  $10  -R.  Ream.  §10 ;  University  of  La-,  $60  ;  M.  F.  Noble,  $10.  < 
I       Ai.ABA.MA.— J.  Martin  Lee.  E.  H.  Pickens,  T.  W.  Dunklin,  J.  N.  Cruropion,  W.  F.  Crumptoa,  A.  Nance,  J 

>  Dr.  Scott,  Baker,  Lawlcr  &  Co.,  N.  S.  Graham,  J.  T.  Barrow,  Waller  Cook,  T.  J.  Ward.  Jno.  CoUiaa/J.  F.  '■ 

<  Caiiz,  D.  Stodder,  J.  E.  Murrcll,  A.  E.  Lcdyard  &,  Co,  M.  Warring  &  Co.,  W.T.  Marehall,  Rupert  4  Jle>  ] 
?  Lelland.  Rives,  Buttle  &  Co.,  B.  T.  MarHhall,  J.  E.  Sanders,  Dorrance  8c  Sons,  Tartt,  Stewart  &  Co.,  J.  J.  } 
I  Sjkes  &.  Co.,  Feltzplace  &  Goodman,  J„Corning  Sc  Co.,  W.  Hall,  L.  McQueen,  F.  S.  Blount,  B.  F.  Howell,  > 

>  G.  G.  Henry,  Strang  &  Utrick,  W.  L.  Waller,  Campbell  &  Co.,  M.  D.  Eslava,  W.  A.  Weroyaa,  W.  Jotai  ] 
?  Johnson  A  Co.,  B.  Bukin,  A.  FIai»h  &^  Son,  C.  P.  Gage  &.  Co.,  HamiUone,  Moore  it  Lynes,  Stephen  Twelros,  • 
'  R.  L.Watkins,  G.A.Arnold,  B.  F.  Boardman,  A.Brown,  Geo.  Colter,  J.Campbell,   J.  N.  MuUea,  J.a  J 

Geyer,  M.  McMorries,  R.  S.  Weir,  S.  L.  Lock  wood,  Jacob  Magce,  E.  J.  Barrow,  W.  L.  McDowtR,  R.  &  ' 

Waller,  W.  S.  Price,  C.  Pollard,  F.  L.  Johnson,  J.  A.  Crook,  J.  McNab,  J.  Hart  A  Sons.  E  B,  Yowif,  L.F.  \ 

JohuBon  &  Co.,  Juo.  Colby,  Hon.  J.  G.  Shorter,  W.  H.  Thornton,  Jno.  Cochrane,  A.  Baker,  T.  P.Sayre,  J.  ^ 

H.  Dent,  E.  £.  Dubobe,  Bei.j.  Screws,  E.  R.  Flewellen,  Levi  L.  Daniel,  G.  D.  Connor,  Barrea  A  GieoB,  I*.  \ 

M.  Stowe,  $10;    G.  M.  Pharr.  $1.') ;    P.  Philippe,  $10  ;    Allen  &  Banks,  $15;    H.  K.  Feltzplace,  $9  50{ 

Thos.  Henry.  $2  50  ;  Percy  Walker,  $10  ;   Ware  &  Cheseborough,  7  50  :  J.  Allsbrook,  $10;  Price  WO-  ■; 

liams  $10  ;  W.  M.  Byrd,  $10,  / 

Mississippi.— W.  Y.  CoUins,  J.  M.  Gwinn,  W.  L.  Johnson,  D.  N.  Harris,  A.  W.  Runaay,  8. 0.  Dnilelib  J 

W.  R.  Hill,  H.  D.  Coffield,  J.  Harvey,,  A.  M.  Jack,  J.  P.  Welsh,  W.  B.  Hogun,  W.  H.  Wheetor.  B.  Y,  Mo- 

Nairy,  J.  Lipscomb.  VV.  Battaille,  $10;  W.  M.  Read,  $10  ;  A.  N.  Mayers,  $2  60 ;  J.  M.  Jayne,  $10;  W.  W.  { 

Loland,  $10  ;  A.  B.  Longslreet,  $'^.  } 

FLoaiDA.— G.  F.  Baluell,  T.  Munroe,  B.  Baker.  T.  L.  Mitchell,  J.  Day  ft  Co.,  J.  D.  Atkins,  D.  C.  Madsv  < 

&  Co.,  Wood  A  Balon,  N.  J.  Deblois,  W.  A.  &  P.  C.  Kain,  W.  G.  Porter  &  Co.,  D.  O.  Raney,  Novxw  h  \ 

Brooks,  T.  M.  White,  N.  L.  Thompson,  E.  W.  Rogers,  A.  S.  Moseley,  A.  W.  CkApnuui,  $7  60;  f.B.  ) 

AusUu,  $2  59.  I 

Arka3*8A8.— A.  H.  Davis,  J.  H.  Flournoy.  R.  Ryan.  J.  Field,  $10.  / 

TsNNKsaKE.— J.  &.  A.  Woodruff,  J.  York  Sc  Co.,  W.  F.  Cooper,  Gen.  B.  M.  Patterson,  Geo.  Polk,  $35;  i 

J.  R.  Eakin,  Univer.iity  of  Nashville,  $20.  < 

Maryland.— Butts,  Pickrcll  «fe  Co.  J 

ViROLMA.— J.  Cormick,  A.  Harris.  J 

Texas.— R.  S.  Grant,  W.  R.  D.  Ward,  E.  Varncy,  J.  O.  Meyers.  Forbes  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Hayine,  C.  W.Tait, 

R.  B.  Hannay,  $:»  50 ;  S.  M.  WiUiams,  C.  G.  Keeuan,  $10 ;  J.  &.  Weir,  $10 ;  G.  C.  H«tch,  &.  ft  D.  CL  ^ 

Mills,  $10.  \ 

Pennsylvania.— H.  Florancn,  $10.  s 

NoETH  Carolina. — T.  C.  Manning,  J.  H,  Gibbon,  W.  F.  Henderson.  1 

Oino.— Butler  Sl  Bro..  $10.  f 

Rkntucky. — Western  Military  Institute,  $50. 

Payments  for  **  INDUSTRIAL  EESOUHOES,"  1  Set  Mch.  f 

Gk.orgia.— W.  C.  Daniel,  O.  L.  Smith,  E.  B.  Fishhurne,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  M.  J.  Wellbourno.    AlaBA**-—  ' 

R.  H.  Ricks,   John  McNabh,   Hon.  J.  G.  Shorter,   E.  R.  Flcwollcn.    Txxas.~J.  Complon,  C.  K.  SLttm.  '^ 

Mabyland.— Butts,  Pickrell  &  Co.     Louisiana. — Ward  &  Jouas.    Viboinia.— F.  L.  Taylw.    TwWKi* 

S£E.— J.  R.  Eakin,  J.  P.  Caruihers.    Florida.— R.  J.  Moses,  Siuii^  ft  Cbeever.  ' 
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TOE  GBEAT  FAMILY  AND  PLANTATION  MEDICINE! 

WRIGHrS  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  PILLS. 

This  highly  valuable  preparation,  esteemed  abore  eveiy  other  article  of  tho  kiad  at  the  North,  has  been  Utterlj  m> 
quiring  a  like  celebrity  at  the  Soath  and  Southwest,  It  is  a  strictly  original  compositioo,  and  basea  tu  claaas  npoi  its 
iutriotiC'meriw,  as  adapted  to  the  varied  requirements  of  the  human  system.  In  fact  it  baa  been  justly  styled 
"  Nature's  own  Remedy,"  since  the  Pills,  in  their  operation,  answer  preciselvthe  indicationa  which  Natme  pohitioaL 
They  poaaeiv  the  merit,  also,  of  beinf  entirely  iVee  from  mercury,  and  all  mineral  admixture  wbateTer. 

In  the  ferers  and  other  complaints  incident  to  southern  and  southwestern  life,  these  Pills  are  unsarpaased  insfi* 
cac7,  They  have  cured  YELLOW  F£VER  alter  erery  other  remedy  had  fulled.  They  have  broken  up  the  AGUE 
and  BlLIOuS  FEVER  in  all  their  forma.  They  are  thoroughly  anti-bilious  in  their  action ;  in  whatever  afaape  it  msy 
present  itself,  power  Ail  for  good  and  yet  innocent  of  iqjury. 

If  resorted  to  in  time,  this  medicine  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  family  and  PlantatloQ.  Tor 
FEMALES  at  certain  seasons,  there  is  none  superior,  if  indeed  there  be  any  equal  to  it  Even  for  CHILDREN  aiUct^ 
cd  with  WMf  of  tho  prevalent  disorders,  a' trial  of  It  will  suffice  to  place  it  upon  the  most  favorable  footing  in  the  eslhaa' 
tion  of  an  concerned. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  the  Introduction  of  the  numerous  testimonials  received  by  the  proprietor.  He  tbersfon 
subjoins  only  two  or  three  of  them,  the  first  of  which  wns  received  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  1849,  while  the  YeUow  Fever  vm 
quite  prevalent,  and  is  signed,  as  will  bo  seen,  by  the  HIGHEST  MEDICAL  AUTHORITII::!}  of  that  city. 

TRANSLATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  licensed  Physicians  in  and  for  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  do  hereby  certify,  that  we  have  ated 
l>r»  VT.  Wrislst's  ffadinn  Tes«Cable  Pills»  bought  of  Mr.  Felix  Rovira,  Agent  in  this  city,  and  having  ap- 
plied said  Pills  to  cure  the  different  diseases  for  which  they  are  recommended  by  Dr.  \V right,  we  have  found  thea  la 
every  respect  satisfactory,' and  we  therefore  recommend  the  use  of  said  PiUs  to  every  person  in  this  republic  whoever 
mav  be  suffering  from  any  of  the  maladies  for  which  their  use  is  recommonded  by  the  inventor  of  said  PtUa.— Aid  in 
order  that  the  present  certificate  may  be  used  as  conveniout  to  the  parlies,  we  have  signed  it  in  Vera  Cruz,  this  10th dsjr 
of  August,  1849.  (Signed,)  George  Gaidjlk,  Ma.xuki.  UoVAOi 

Bxtractof  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  Greenville  Mounlaioeer,  8.  C,  received  durinc  tho  Mexican  war : 

Da.  W.  WniOHT— Dkar  Sir  :  *  *  ♦A  week  or  two  ajio  I  sent  vou  a  Mountaineer,  containing  a  letter  from 
one  ofour  Volunteers  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  In  which  he  pays  WRI'iHT'S  INDLAN  VEGETABLE  PILLS,  uodsr 
all  tho  circumsUnccs,  the  highest  meed  of  praise  I  have  ever  known  a  medicine  to  receive.  The  Volunteer,  Willias 
W.  Goodlett,  Esq^  is  a  gontleman  of  fine  fetanding— an  accompliibcd  and  well  educated  raan,  and  was  racantly  Hifh 
Sheriff  of  this  district.  Bv  one  of  your  advertisemenU  in  a  Charleston  paper,  I  happened  to  DoUce  the  location  of  yoor 
office^  and  thought  you  might  extract  an  article  of  itome  value  iu  regard  to  your  medicine,  therefore  I  seat  Ihepaper. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  referred  to  above  : 

•*  My  health  is  very  fast  improving.  1  procured,  a  few  day«  ago,  some  of  Da,  Wrigot's  Inouk  Vfcrt^bu  Filu, 
and  they  have  acted  on  my  system  like  magic  1" 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Judge  Dutton,  late  editor  of  ihw  '•  lUrvillian,"  Plaqucmine,  La. 

Dr.  Wuioht— Dkar  Sir  :  "  *  ♦  There  is  a  great  call  for  your  useful  medicine  in  this  part  of  the  cottotry. 
Two  years  ago  I  took  a  few  dozen  from  Mr.  Bronsonia,  your  Agent  in  New-Orleaiie,  for  my  own  use.  But,  as  s6oo  as  it 
was  known  in  the  neighborhood.  I  was  importuned  for  them  till  there  was  none  left ;  and  one  person,  to  whomlgava 
up  one  half  dozen  boxes  for  $1  25, 1  found  selling  them  out  again,  as  a  special  favor,  at  SEVaNTV-rxva  ourrs  a  box  1 

Tha  genuine  may  be  had  of  J.  Wright  St.  Co.,  Charirea-nt,  and  A.  Bhonrem,  74  Camp-street,  New-Orleaas;  M. 
BoOLLEMKT.  Mobile;  Havilano.  Harrol  &.Co.,  Charlftsioa;  and  by  the  priucipal  dealers  throughout  the  United 
Stales  and  Canadas.    Principal  office,  to  which  all  communicaiiom  mast  bo  addressed,  169  Race-street,  Philadelphia. 

TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

ESTABLISHED  1845,  BJ  A.  F.  JAMES,  CITY  OP  GAIVESTOK. 

Capitalists  and  others  wisbing  to  make  investments,  can  always  fiud  at  this  ofBce  a  list  of  hnproved 
and  unimproved  Real  Estate  for  sale,  consisting  of  building  lots  suitable  for  stoies  and  private  reaidenccs; 
also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyancing,  and  all  other  inetruiiieuis  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neatly  drawn  on 
paper  6r  on  parchment.  , ,        «,  ,  a     *      • 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  pracacablQ.  Title-papers,  and  other  inttni- 
ments,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  offices  ihroufrhout  the  state. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faiiUfully  executed.  Sugar  and  cotton  plantatMO^ 
and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the  Repnbbc  of  Texas,  Mfl 
against  private  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The  payment  of  taxea  in  ^j^  **■"• 
ties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  may  have  been  sold  for  taxes  in  theseTeral  coon- 
ties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  with  the  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  ihUoflwe; 
and  abstractsof  all  original  land  titles  granted  by  tho  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  B«pabiic 
of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the  General  Agency  Office.  -      .     ,         ,  j    • 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  tlie  last  eleven  yewj  anmj 
mostof  wliich  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe  him  well  qoalined,  and 
recommend  him  to  such  as  require  tlie  aervices  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  follest  eoo- 
diieDce  may  be  reposed. 

EDWARD  HILL,  President  \         M.  B.  MENARD,  President 

Galveston  Chamber  of  Com  merc^.  Galveston  City  Company, 

J.  BATES,  U.  8.  M.  JOHN  C.  WATR0U8, 

Judge  of  the  DiU.  Court  of  the  U,  S. 


^ 


^     ^  ^.^tS^^f'  ^"^^-^L^^^-^ 
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ART.  l.-FROORESe    OF     OHiO,   HI8TORIOAL    AND 
eTATiSTIOAL. 


IJndxe  Marquette's  discovferies  in 
1673,  the  French  laid  claim  to  all  the 
region  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tribataries  j  and  after  IVIberville's 
Mq)edition  from  Prance,  which  explor- 
ed northward  up  the  Mississippi,  as 
Marquette  had  done  southward  froni  Ca- 
nada, forts  were  locate^,  and  colonies 
{Wanted  at  different  pomts  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  country— aH  subject 
to  the  general  authority  of  Louisiana. 
And  thus  originated  their  claim  to  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river, 
while  tne  Englidi  basied  tlheirs,  not' only 
upon  the  grants  of  diflbrent  monarchs, 
embracing  the  whole  extent  of  land  from 
sea  to  sea,  but  upon  tho  ground  that  the 
Six  Nations  owned  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  and  had  placed  it^  with  them- 
selves, under  the  protection  of  England ; 
the  English,  also,  asserting  the  purchase 
of  a  portion  of  the  land. 

An  English  trading  company  was 
formed  in  1748,  styled  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, whose  trading-house  or  fort  on  the 
Great  Miami,  att^usked  and  destroyed 
br  the  French,  in  1752,  was  the  first 
iaiglish  settlement  in  the  Ohio  valley 
upon  record.  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755, 
gave  encouragement  to  the  Indians  to 
encroach  eastwardly.  After  several  trea- 
ties and  outbreaks,  they  were  defeated 
by  Lord  Dunmore  at  Point  Pleasant^  in 
a  severely  contested  battle,  which  was 
followed  soon  afterwards  by  a  final 
peace. 

In  1763  took  place  the  cession  of  Ca- 
nada to  England  by  France,  and  with  it 
all  her  claim  to  the  territory  east  of  the 

TOL.  XIV.  1 


Mississip{n  river.  After  the  colonies  re* 
nounced  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  in  1776,  the  different  states 
claiming  western  lands  under  their  res- 
pective charters,  ceded  them  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  common  property,  and  the 
English  claim  was  relmquished  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783. 

t*he  Ohio  river  had  been  proposed  for 
our  western  boundary  by  Mr.  Oswald, 
the  comniissioner  on  the  part  of  England ; 
but)  as  is  well  known,  John  Adams  in- 
sisted upon  the  Mississiimi  as  the  bound- 
ary, and  it  was  thus  settled  by  that  ne- 
gotiation. It  was  in  1784  Virginia  ced- 
ed her  right  to  the  lands  north  of  the 
Onio  river  —  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts. New- York,  and  Pennsylvania 
sHortty  afterwards  following  her  exam- 
ple. The  Indian  title  was  extinguished, 
first  by  a  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  virith 
the  Six  Nations,  and  subsequently  by  a 
second  one  with  the  Wyandotts,  Dela- 
wares,  &c.,  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  Surveys 
and  sales  were  then  made  by  Congress. 
— the  "  New-England  Ohio  Company'' 
purchasing  a  tract  lying  adjacent  to  the 
Scioto  and  Muskingum  rivers,  and  there 
commencing  in  the  spring  of  1788  the 
settlement  of  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum,  the  first  permanent 
one  in  Ohio.  A  pevious  attempt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto^  where  Portsmouth 
now  stands,  was  abandoned^  on  account 
of  difficulties  with  the  Indians.  In  the 
same  year  with  the  settlement  at  Ma- 
rietta, General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  ap- 
pointed  by  Congress  governor  over  the 
new  territory— -\yinthrop  Sargeant,  se- 
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oretary — and  as  judges,  Samuel  Holden 
Parsons,  James  Mitchell  Yamum,  and 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  who  organized 
the  territorial  ^vernment,  and  made 
and  adopted  suitable  laws. 

In  1787,  John  Cleves  Symmes,  a 
member  of  the  Old  Confess  from  New- 
Jersey,  and  formerly  chief  justice  of  that 
state,  with  associates,  contracted  with 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  one  million 
acres  of  land,  lying  between  the  two 
Miamis,  and  extending  back  north- 
wardly from  the  Ohio  river.  The  second 
settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  in  this 
tracts  at  Columbia,  a  point  five  miles 
above  Cincinnati,  October,  1788.  Soon 
afterwards,  Symmes  sold  to  Mathias 
Denman,  of  New-Jersey,  about  ei^ht 
hundred  acres  of  his  purchase,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  LicKing.  Five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  was  the  sum  paid 
for  ^ese  eignt  hundred  acres  of  land,  on 
which  now  stands  the  principal  business 
portion  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The 
first  cabin  upon  tins  site  was  erected  in 
December,  1788.  The  settlements  that 
followed  were,  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  the  first  effected  in  the  country, 
lying  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Mi- 
ami rivers,  by  General  Massie  and 
others,  in  tne  winter  of  1790;  Gallipo- 
lis,  by  immigrants  from  France,  in  the 
same  year ;  Hamilton,  laid  off  by  Israel 
Ludlow,  late  in  1794;  Dayton,  by  the 
same,  in  1795;  Cleveland,  surveyed  and 
laid  out  in  the  fall  of  1795 ;  Chillicothe, 
laid  out  by  Gdheral  Massie,  in  1796; 
and  Portsmouth,  settled  since  1805.  The 
tract  reserved  by  Connecticut,  in  her 
cession  to  the  general  government,  si- 
tuated east  of  the  Cuyahoffa,  found  pur- 
chasers in  her  own  and  other  states,  and 
by  the  year  1800  numbered  one  thou- 
sand settlers. 

Though  the  Indian  treaties  had  been 
renewed  and  confirmed,  they  were  con- 
tinually violated  by  hostile  portions  of 
the  different  tribes,  and  in  1789,  nine 
persons  were  killed  in  Symmes'  pur- 
chase. Block-houses  were  built  by  the 
alarmed  settlers,  and  Major  Doughty, 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  men  from 
Fort  Harmar,  Marietta,  in  June,  1789, 
commenced  Fort  Washington,  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Indian  aggressions  still  continuing  to 
intimidate  mem.  General  Harmar  with 
1,300  men  marched  against  their  towns, 
and  attacked  them,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  retreated  back  to  Cincinnati  In 


November,  1791,  General  St  Clair,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  3,000  men, 
approaching  the  Indian  towns,  was  at- 
tacked near  whal  is  now  the  line  of 
Darke  and  Mercer  countie^  by  the 
oombined  forces  of  nearly  all  the  north- 
west tribes,  and  experienced  a  total  and 
most  disastrous  defeat  The  Indian  dif- 
ficulties were,  in  consecjuence,  multi- 
plied, and  for  a  time  emigration  ceased 
entirely.  Washington,  as  President^ 
urged  the  prosecution  of  this  protective 
war;  but  it  was  not  until  1794  that  an 
army  was  assembled  at  Greenville,  un- 
der Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.  In  August 
of  that  year  he  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  a  force  of  two  thousand  Indians, 
at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee.  When  their 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  they  saw 
the  American  forts  springing  up  around 
them,  they  at  length  submitted  and  sued 
for  peace.  When  we  consider  the  fierce 
ana  unrelenting  warfare  waged  by  the 
Indian  tribes  upon  the  white  settlements 
of  the  West,  during  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  confiict^ 
from  1757,  when  the  first  white  man 
was  killed  in  Kentucky,  down  to  the 

?ieriod  of  Wayne's  victorj^  we  may 
orm  some  famt  idea  of  the  toil,  and 
perils,  and  suffering  of  the  bold  and 
nardy  race  of  pioneers  who  effected  the 
colonization  of  the  vast  western  worid. 
An  Indian  chie^  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty,  yielding  up  ihe  right  of  soil  in 
Kentucky,  said  to  Boone.  **  Brother,  we 
have  ^ven  you  a  fine  land,  but  I  think 
vou  will  have  trouble  to  setile  it"  And 
his  prediction  was  fully  verified,  there 
and  elsewhere,  of  lands  purchsLsed  of 
the  Indians. 

Hostilities  bein^  at  an  end,  population 
rapidly  increased  in  the  rich  farming 
district .  between  the  Miamis — settlers 
spread  outward  from  Marietta.  Connec- 
ticut sent  many  to  her  reserved  tract^ 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie ;  and  in  1798  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  were  5,000 
in  number,  with  eig^t  organized  coun- 
ties. The  territory  was  then  entitled,  by 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  representative! 
in  a  territorial  legislature,  the  first  meet- 
ing of  which  took  place  in  Sept,  1799. 
Win.  Henry  Harrison,  then  secretary  of 
the  territory,  and  since  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  at  that  time  elected ~ 
to  Congress. 

In  1802  Congress  authorized  a  con- 
vention to  form  a  state  constitution;  it 
assembled  at  ChiUicothe,  and  on  the 
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99tb  November  adopted  and  signed  a 
oonstitution  of  state  gorerament^  by 
which  act  Ohio  took  her  place  amongst 
the  states  of  the  Union.  The  first  Gene- 
ral Assembly  under  the  state  constitution 
was  held  atCbiilicothe  in  1803.  In  1805 
tiie  United  States  acquired  hy  another 
Indian  treaty,  the  portion  ot  the  reserve 
of  Connecticut  lying  west  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river,  and  in  subsequent  treaties 
the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  rej;ions  were 
ceded  by  the  Indians,  thus  extmguishing 
all  their  claims  in  Ohio.  In  1811  the 
Indians,  after  a  series  of  outbreaks,  were 
defeated   by    General    Harrison,    then 

g)vemor  of  the  Indiana  territory,at  the 
mous  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  During 
this  same  year  the  first  steamer  ever 
launched  upon  the  western  waters  made 
the  voyage  from  Pittsburgh  to  New-Or- 
leans. In  1816  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  from  Chillicothe  to  its 
present  location  at  Columbus,  situated 
m  the  centre  of  the  state,  upon  the 
Scioto  river. 

It  would  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
speak  of  the  fertile  character  of  the  soil 
01  Ohio,  but  there  are  some  varieties, 
owing  to  geological  formation,  which 
may  be  properly  noticed.  Tnat  part 
which  has  transition  lime-rock  for  its 
upper  stratum  is  of  course  possessed  of  a 
8^  remarkably  durable,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  wheat  and  grass.  This  portion 
embraces  nearly  half  oi  the  state,  the 
eastern  line  of  it  conunencing  at  the 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  river, 
and  passing  in  a  southerly  direction, 
leaves  Columbus  a  few  miles  east,  and 
teaches  the  Ohio  river  in  Adams  county. 
All  lying  west  of  this  line  is  emphati- 
cally a  Imiestone  country.  A  great  part 
of  the  ten  counties  constituting  the  Con- 
necticut Reserve  is  based  on  shale  and 
sandstone,  and  although  food  land,  and 
capable  of  producing,  wiUi  careful  cul- 
ture, all  kinds  of  gram  and  fruit  suitable 
to  the  climate,  yet,  lacking  calcareous 
matter  in  the  soil,  it  is  less  fertile  than 
the  rest  of  the  state.  The  middle  and 
sonth-eastem  section  of  Ohio  is  much 
more  uneven  than  the  western  and  nor- 
thern, the  streams  having  carried  away 
the  earth  to  a  greater  extent,  because  it 
.was  from  its  nature  less  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  flood  and  frt)st  This  great 
section  has  the  debris  of  the  lime  strata, 
that  lie  in  the  coal  series,  scattered  on 
all  its  hih  sides  and  valleys ;  and  min- 
gling with  the  debris  of  the  beds  of  shale 


and  sandstone  that  lie  above  and  below 
them,  constitute  a  soil  of  great  excel- 
lence, that  has  within  itself  the  renovat- 
ing power  to  prevent  its  exhaustion  under 
the  most  constant  culture.  When  tho- 
rouffhly  tested,  seven-eighths  of  the  soil 
of  Onio  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the 
permanent  production  of  wheat. 

On  the  south-east  and  south,  Ohio  has 
a  river-shore  four  hundred  and  fifiy  miles^ 
in  length,  which  is  visited  by  steamers 
from  four  to  eight  months  of  every  year^ 
Its  interior  streams,  though  worthless  for 
navigation,  are  invaluable  as  feeders  for 
canals,  and  for  the  water-power  which 
they  ^most  everywhere  anord.  By  for 
the  greatest  concentration  of  capital  is 
in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  state* 
in  and  around  Cincmnati.  Cleveland 
and  the  coimtry  around  it  may  be  ranked 
the  second  in  the  state  for  weahh  and 
business;  Zanesville  forms  the  third 
focus  of  wealth,  and  on  account  of  Uie 
fine  beds  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  bids  fair  to  become' 
extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
Trumbull,  Ashtabula,  Geauga,  and 
Rortage^  are  rich  in  fine  cattle  and  the 
productions  of  the  dairy.  The  south- 
eastern and  central  counties  constitute 
at  present  the  most  productive  wheat 
region  ^i  the  United  States.  The  Scioto 
valley  is  distinguished  for  its  corn,  cattleu 
and  hogs,  which  it  produces  in  great 
abundance.  The  north-western  quarter 
of  the  state  is  too  new  to  have  acquired 
much  wealth  of  any  kind :  but  when 
well  settled  it  will  be  second  to  none  but 
the  south-west,  and  it  may  even  over- 
take that  rich  and  beautiful  section.  Its 
position  for  commerce  and  manufactures 
IS  remarkably  good,  and  its  soil  will  yield 
abundantly  all  the  productions  grown  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

Ohio  has  twenty-five  millions  of  acres^ 
nearly  every  acre  of  which  may  be 
cheaply  brought  into  tillage,  and  its 
average  fertility  exceeds  that  of  the  best 
interval  lands  or  primitive  countries.  If 
it  were  all  under  culture  in  wheat^  it 
might  produce  five  hundred  millions  of 
busnels,  being  nearly  five  times  as  much 
a^  is  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  i* 
fully  able  to  sustain  in  comfort  and  hap- 
piness ten  millions  of  people ;  and  wiui 
that  number  it  would  average  but  250  to 
the  square  mile,  or  one  person  to  every 
21  acres.  In  climate  we  believe  no  other 
state  equals  it  for  mildness  and  uniform- 
ity.    Its  winter  cold  and  its  sonuner 
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heat  are  greatly  tempered  on  the  north  feet  deep,  where  it  if  met  bythe  Indiana 
by  the  extensive  boay  of  water  which  portion  of  the  same  size  to  Fort  Wavne. 
bounds  it   in  that  airection,  and    its  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  in  Ohio^ 
tonthern  part  has  the  advantage  of  the  with  its  8ide-eut&  is  91  miles  long.  The 
toft  breezes  from  the  Gulf.    Taken  as  Miami  canal,  winch  joins  it  8U  miles 
a  whole,  it  is  probably  not  excelled,  if  it  above  Defiance,  is  170  miles  in  length, 
is  equaled,  in  the  healthfulness  of  its  and  has  navigaole  finders:  Ist^  the  Sid- 
climate  by  any  sister  state.    Its  position  ney  feeder,  13  miles ;  2nd,  the  Wanen 
among  the  states  would  seem  to  give  it  county  canal,  32  miles;  and  the  White- 
a  better  title  to  be  called  the  Keystone  water  canal,  25  miles, — ^in  all,  321  miles 
State  than  Pennsylvania;  for  it  holds  a  of  navigable  canal  within  {he  western 
middle  s^round  between  the  north-east  part  of  Uie  state,  and  terminating  at  the 
and  noru-west;  and  should  Canada  be-  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
come  an  integral  part  of  this  country,       From  the  above  it  appears  that  Ohio 
Ohio  will  be  more  central  than  any  other  has  within  her  borders,  including  the 
state.    Before  that  time  arrives,  she  bids  three-mile  Milan  canal,   920  miles  of 
hit  to  have  more  natural  and  artificial  navigable  canals,  built  at  an  expense  of 
ways  of  intercourse,  connecting  her  with  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.'' 
the  north  and  soutk  the  east  and  west^  ^^^  „^„^„  „  ,85, 

to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  nation,  than  ^^^  ^^^^  $43S,ooo  91 

any  other  of  the  confederacy.    The  Ohio  MnsidiifamYaiiuminca^^  48,416  so 

river  gives  her  southern  border  cheap  HocWnf  Canii.... 4»S!1  51 

intercourse  with  all  the  states  of  the  SS:?".?d"fcScind:::;;::::::::::::  ^!mU 

Mississippi  basin,  extending  westward  

to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,        Total sasMa  7ft 

southward  to  the  Gul^  and  north  to  the  Rail-roads. — Ohio  stands  second  in 
Falls  of  St  Anthony.  Lake  Erie  fur-  numberof  miles  of  rail-road  in  operation, 
nishes  to  her  northern  counties  still  su-  New-York  having  2,150,  and  Ohio  1,418. 
perior  facilities  for  intercourse  with  the  Pennsylvania  has  1,211,  Massachusetts, 
north-west  to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  i  140,  and  Greorgia  stands  next^  857.— 
and  towards  the  north-east  to  the  ocean,  New-York  has  1,004  miles  in  progress, 
and  by  means  of  the  Erie  canal  to  the  and  Ohio  1,736,  placing  the  Empire  ana 
eastern  states.  Her  artificial  Ways  to  Buckeye  states  on  precisely  the  same 
•connect  these  natural  highroads,  and  to  figures,  when  nnids  completed  and  in 
give  all  portions  of  her  people  easy  access  j^ogress  are  added— 3,154  miles.  We 
%o  them,  are  honorable  to  her  mdustry  give  from  the  American  Rail-road  Joornal 
and  enterprise.  The  Ohio  canal,  begun  Ike  roads  completed  and  in  progress  in 
in  1825  and  completed  in  1832,  is  309  Ohio:— 
miles  long,  40  feet  wide  at  the  water  sur-  bail-roads  iir  omio. 

&ce,  and  4  feet  deep.    Its  branches^  be-  miiimi.  bpM. 

ginning  at  the  south,  are:  1st,  the  Co-  ^      "T'I^ST*!*"^                  ^    *~ 

-.**-***  6  --,      ,         *^      ,      ,       CtoTeland  and  Ck>lainbQfl 115....    — 

lumbus  feeder,  9  miles  longj  2nd,  the  coinmbM and Lmke Eri« «o....  — 

Hocking  canal,  56  miles ;  3rd,  the  Mus-   Dayton  a»d  Sprinf  fleld  brancb. 94 ... .   — 

^«r,rP?^'^™*"S  «"^f'  «t  M'iSSi^:::::::::"""::::::  SS::::  = 

the  Walhonding  canal,  25  miles;   5th,   MadRirer : 184...    — 

the  Canton  side-cut^  19  miles;  and  the  Sandoaky  and  MaMfloid fis....  — 

Mahoning  canal,  87  miies-makmg  in  Sdilfci^^a'Stadiana ;;;;;;:::::  w.::;  Is 

all  596  miles  of  artificial  navigation  in   Ctnelnnatl  and  Marietta —  . . . .   ios 

eastern  owo,tenninaUngmcreveiand,  fa'Sii.lh!:??^;.".::::;: •;.::::  -::::  -» 

and  touching  the  Ohio  nver  at  Forts-  cieTeland and putabunh 100....  -* 

mouth  and  Marietta.     The  Mahoning  ^•''•!*°i»&'^!5*°^7?*?!j®vr-    SI**  "" 

,    •  ^*«J  -^*k   *u«  T>««««„r    Clereland,  PalnavUle and  Aablabula.     72....    — 

canal  is  connected  vnth  the  Pennsyl-  coiomboa;  Urbana  and  Piqua -  ....  10s 

▼ania  improvements,  and  with   them  cindnnati,  wumington  de  ZanesYUie  —  . . . .  100 

makes  a  continuous  line  of  artificial  glJ^^o^nSi  wSSem"*^"*.::'    S:::*  Z 

highway  to  Philadelphia.    The  Wabash  GreenviUe  and  Miami'.*.*.'...' ss...  — 

andEriecanaL  from  its  eastern  termi-  5*»lf«»""i5f^?  •••;i 2' •  "* 

naUon  to  itsTunction  with  the  Miami,   SJiST'"?.''!"'!""^^^                  S:.::  » 

68  miles,  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  Junotion ~  ....  110 

the  Ohio;  and  thence  to  the  state  line,   gSj  Sd  Mu!l£IiVii "**  -  III".  *S 

M  miles^  it  is  fifty  feet  wide  and  five  ouoandPeniMyiTijiiB'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'!!!!  imWV,  — 
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Miww    bpi*. 

OhloOntral 50....  8S 

Sctoco  and  Hocking  Valley SO....  00 

fttenbenviUe  and  Indiana —  ....  150 

Sprinffield.  Mt.  Vernon,  dc  Fittstrargh  -->....  110 

Dayton  and  Michifan —  ....  140 

Bttdaon  and  Akron  l»raneli IS....  50 

Cincinnati  and  Dayton —  . . . .  98 

CarroUton  branch SO — 

Tnacarawaa  branch SO....  — 

Wheeling  and  WelliTiUe S8....  — 

Total 1^       l7s5 

Coal. — *'  Rich  as  Ohio  is  in  her  arable 
lands  and  in  their  vast  product  of  grain, 
she  is  not  more  so  in  that  than  in  her  mi- 
nerai  resources.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amonnt  of  coal  in  the  state. 
It  is  nearly  incredible  when  we  come  to 
estimate  it  in  a  single  county.  Take, 
for  example,  the  count}^  of  Tuscarawas, 
tm  the  Ohio  canal.  Tms  county  has  55a 
square  miles,  and  coal  may  be  obtained 
on  every  mile  of  it.  In  Professor  Ma- 
ther's valuable  Report  on  Geolo^,  it  is 
estimated  that  ihis  county  has  imbedded 
in  it  more  than  eighty  thousand  miliums  of 
bushels  of  coal  .'—enough  to  supply  the 
state,  should  its  population  be  quadrupled 
for  centuries  to  come.  So  the  county  of 
Muskingum  can  fiirai^  ten  thousand 
nulUons  of  bushels.  These  are  interior 
counties,  which  at  present  supply  almost 
nothing  compared  with  the  counties  of 
Meigs,  Athens,  and  Summit.  Coal  may 
be  found  in  twenty  counties— comprising 
a  belt^  commencing  on  the  Ohio  river, 
from  the  Scioto  to  Uie  Uockhocking,  ana 
stretching  a  little  east  of  north  to  the 
Lake.  The  princii)al  mines  are  those 
of  Pomerov  m  Meigs  county,  Nelson- 
ville,  in  Athena^  and  Tallmadge,  in  Sum- 
mit ;  but  coal  is  mined  in  smau  quanti- 
ties in  various  other  places  in  the  coal 
remon." 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the 
increased  product  of  coal^  compiled  from 
statistical  documents,  is  very  nearly 
correct : 

In  the  above-mentioned  number  of 
ooonties : — 

Tmm.  lC».ofW*.    Tmm.  V9.9ibiA. 

1840 1,181,306    1847 5,064,8tS 

ISa 9,007,805    1848 0,588,008 

The  comparison  shows  that : 

FlroBi  1840  to  1843  the  inerewe  WM M  porot. 

"     1843  to  1847  "  "    05      " 

"     1847tol848  "  «     98      " 

By  the  year  1860,  the  coal  productioa 
of  Ohio  will  probably  exceed  twenty 
milUons  g[  busnels  per  annum. 


The  following  tables  are  from  the  cen- 
sus report  of  1850 : 

AOEICDLTOEAL  PEODVOTIORt  OF  OMIO. 

Aeret  of  land  improved 0,710,650 

Value  of  (krmiiig  implementa  and  ma- 

diinery $19,710,151 

Value  of  live  stock #48,976,187 

Number  of  bueliele  of  wheat 14,067,050 

**  "  Indian  com 50,788,750 

Pounds  of  tobaeeo 10,480,067 

Pounds  of  wool 10,080,007 

Wine(gaUons) 44,834 

Butter  (pounds) 34,180,438 

Cheese  (pounds) 91,350,478 

Hay  (tons) v     1,360,630 

Dew-rotied;hemp(tons) 696 

Water-rotted  hemp  (tons) 464 

Flaxseed  (bushels) 185,508 

Maple  sunr  (pounds) 4fi%\fiit 

Value  of  home-made  manulhctnres $1,606,601 
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Cotton... 
Woolen.. 
Castings. 
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corroH  oooDs. 

Capital  inyested $907,000 

Bales  of  cotton 4,970 

Tonsofeoal 9,159 

Value  of  raw  material $937,060 

Number  of  hands  employed  t  JJ^I^es.!  V,  M 

ATsrage  wages  per  month  j  JJ^;;:;;;  ^jJS  S 

Value  or  entire  prodnet $304,70$ 

Tarda  of  sheeting,  dfce 980,000 

Pounds  of  yam 433,00$ 

WOOLEH  eooDS. 

Capital  iuTested $870,990 

Pounds  of  wool  used 1,657,736 

Tonsofeoal 9,110 

Value  of  raw  material $578,493 

Number  of  hands  employed  1  Sm2es.  JS 

Average  wages  per  month  I JJ^;-;     JJJ  jj 

Value  of  entire  products $1,111,097 

Yards  of  cloth  mannfhotured 1,374,087 

Pwndsoryam 65,000 

PIG  nsN. 

Capitsl  invested $1,503,000 

Tonaofore  used 140,610 

Tons  of  mineral  coal 91,730 

Bushels  of  coke  and  charcoal 5.498300 

Value  of  raw  material,  ftwl.  dfce $630,037 

Number  of  hands  employed 9.415 

Average  wages  per  month $94  48 

Tons  of  pig  iron  made 59,658 

Value  oT  entire  products $1,955,850 


Capital  invested $9,063,65$ 

Tons  of  pig  iron 37,555 

"    ofoldmetal 1343 

"    ofoie 9,060 

•<    ofmineraleoal S0,00» 

Bushels  of  coke  and  charcoal 355,190 

Value  of  raw  material,  Aiel,  dec $1,100,70$ 

Number  of  hands  employed 9,75$ 

Average  wagea  per  month $97  39 

Tons  of  castings  made 37,30$ 

Value  of  other  products $908,700 

**     of  entire  products $3,060,350 

WBODOHT  IBOH. 

Capital  invested $690,80$ 

Tons  of  pig  metal 13,67ft 

"    of  blooms  used 9,000 

««    ofmineraleoal a9,75ft 
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BtubelaofeokeandcliareoAl 406,900 

Vtlue  of  raw  material $604,403 

Number  of  hand*  employed 708 

Average  wages  per  month $33  61 

Tons  of  wTongfai  Iron  made 14,416 

Talne  of  entire  producu $1,076,1M 

FOPVLATIOK  OF  OHIO. 

Rftlioer 

1900 45J65 — 

1810 «30,760 408.7 

1840 581,434 IM 

1680 937,003 61.3 

1840 1,519.467 69 

1850 1,980,408 30.88 

No.ofvotera 353,568 

RepreaentatiTes 91 

Fractiona 19,379 

Deatha  m  1850 98,949 

Ratio  to  the  liring 68.41 

Banking  Institutions  of  Ohio. — 
It  appears,  by  the  annual  official  report 
of  tne  state  of  these  institutions,  made 
up  to  the  1st  November,  1852,  that  there 
are  now  sixty-eight  banks  in  the  state, 
viz.: — 

1.  Five  of  the  original  chartered  insti- 
tutions, including  the  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company, 

2.  Eleven  independent  banks,  doing 
business  under  a  general  law,  and  de- 
positing bonds  as  collaterals  per  is- 
sues. 

3.  Forty  branches  of  the  state  bank 
of  Ohio,  each  independent  in  itself  its 
capital,  loans,  profits,  &c.,  but  under  the 
occasional  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  each  liable  to  contribute  for 


losses  toihe  biUholders  by  any  fulure  ot 
ene  or  more  of  the  brancnes. 

4.  Twelve  free  banks,  established  un- 
der a  recent  law  of  Ohio. 


88882*822 

9^  p^  •-«  Cf   t» 

iiril  I  lis 
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While  the  deposits  amount  to  $6,972,000, 
and  the  aggregate  circulation  is  $11,- 
373,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  banks 
have  specie  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
$2,631,000,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  cir- 
culation, and  deposits  m  the  Eastern 
cities  to  the  extent  of  $3,287,900.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  state  holds  coUa* 
teral  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,803,000, 
to  meet  the  issues  of  these  institutions. 


A/v^^^^'WS/^^^^'^/^^/w^/^/^^ 


ART.   II.-FLORIDA-IT8    POSITION,    RESOURCES,    AND 

DESTINY. 


There  is  not  perhaps  any  state  of  the 
confederacy  that  can  be  more  benefited 
by  the  construction  of  judicious  works 
of  internal  improvement,  and  by  the  im- 
provement of  its  harbors,  than  Florida. — 
,  Thirty-one  years  have  elapsed,  since  the 
■provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty  of  cession  ooncluded  in 
1819.  No  works  of  internal  improve- 
nient,  except  the  "King's  road"  in  East 
Florida,  and  a  short  and  small  canal, 
^never  comnleted,)  near  Lake  Ohechcke  ; 
and  De  Branme's  surveys  in  1765,  &c., 
were  commenced  by  the  British  or  Span- 
ish governments,  whilst  the  provinces 
were  under  the  control  of  either  of  those 
powers ;  and  since  their  taunsfer  to  Uie 


United  States,  various  circumstances 
have  combined  to  retard  the  develo]^ 
ment  of  their  valuable  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  other  resources. 

The  fortifications  then  near  Pensacola, 
that  at  St.  Mark's,  the  fort  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  an  old  defence  called  Fort 
George,  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  St 
John's,  were  all  the  military  defences 
worth  mentioning  existing  in  the  provin- 
ces at  the  cession.  The  United  States 
have  since  established  a  navy  yard,  and 
works  for  the  repair  of  vessels  of  war, 
and  erected  other  forta,  and  built  a  na- 
val and  marine  hospital  near  Pensacola ; 
are  building  fortifications  at  the  Toito- 
gas  and  at  Key  West;  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  StMaiy's  River ;  and  have 
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placed  the  fort  at  St.  Augustine  in  good 
oondition;  but  no  other  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  exposed  gulf  and  sea  coast 
of  the  state  is  in  any  degree  fortified; 
nor  are  there  proper  preparations  made 
for  the  construction,  at  an  early  period, 
of  such  defences.  The  entire  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coast  of  the  United  States,  from 
Passamaquoddy  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is 
about  3,500  miles,  and  of  this  extent  the 
coast  and  reefe  of  Florida,  from  St.  Mary's 
around  the  Tortugas  to  the  Perdido^ 
comprise  upwards  of  1,200  miles,  extend- 
ing over  8  deg.  of  latitude  and  7i  deg. 
of  longitude,  being  more  than  one  thinl 
of  the  whole  coast. 

Within  a  few  years  past^  our  *^  coast 
survey^*  has  been  commenced;  but  with 
meagre  and  inadequate  appropriations ; 
not  at  all  in  just  proportion  either  to  the 
necessities  of  the  work,  or  to  the  amounts 
yielded  for  such  surveys  in  other  sec- 
tions, less  important  to  the  whole  country. 
No  canal  or  rail-road  has  been  construct- 
ed by  the  federal  government  in  Florida, 
but  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars,  (whilst  Florida  was  a  territory^) 
for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  some 
of  the  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  two  or 
three  partial  surveys  of  important  routes 
of  a  national  character,  has  given  rise  to 
alle^tions,  that  profuse  pants  have  been 
made  for  her  benefit  She  has,  too,  been 
unjustijT  reproached  as  being  the  cause 
of  the  immense  expenditures  so  profit- 
lessly  made  in  the  Seminole  war :  and 
by  some  she  is  held  responsible  for  all 
the  folly,  waste,  extravagance,  impo- 
sitions, peculations  and  frauds,  commit- 
ted in  that  war  by  the  emvloyis  of  ihe 
federal  govemment,  though  not  citizens 
of  the  ^te.  A  similar  class  have  had 
the  infamous  audacity  to  impute  to  her 
people  the  purposed  origination  of  the 
war,  and  a  desire  for  its  protraction,  as 
a  source  of  pecuniary  gain.  A  devasta- 
ted frontier  of  several  hundred  miles, 
and  the  butchery  by  the  savages  of  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women  and  children, 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  ut£ar  ruin 
brougnt  upon  many  of  her  citizens  by 
that  war,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  falsity  of  this  accusation.  Those 
who  have  propagated,  or  countenanced 
such  unscrupulous  slanders  against  the 
people  of  Florida,  have  not,  wnen  chal- 
tengedj  exposed  a  single  case  in  which 
any  citizen  of  the  state  has  obtained 
payment  of  any  demand  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  founded  on  mud;  and  the 


public  records  of  Congress^  and  of  the  fed- 
eral departments,  will  verify  the  declara- 
tion, that  scores  of  Floridians  have  been 
refiised  payment  of  just  claims,  or  post- 
poned on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  and 
discreditable  suspicions. 

If  attempts  have  been  made  in  any 
instance,  by  individuals  claiminff  to  be- 
long to  Florida,  to  obtain  from  me  fede- 
ral treasury  claims  not  founded  in  strict 
justice;  such  dishonorable  exceptions 
do  not  excuse  wholesale  imputations 
against  the  citizens  of  the  state  generally, 
nor  justify  the  excitement  of  prejudices 
against  them,  and  the  withholding  pay- 
ment of  just  aemands. 

Botli  of  the  provinces,  when  acquired 
by  the  United  S^tates.  (excepting  onl;^  a 
small  portion  of  country  around  we  city 
of  Pensacola,  at  the  western  extremity, 
and  the  rejB^on  contiguous  to  the  city  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  St.  John's,  in  East  Florida,] 
were  in  the  possession  of  warlike  and 
hostile  bands  of  savages.  The  territiK 
ries,  when  ceded,  were  covered  with 
British  and  Spanish  titles  to  lands,  some 
for  tracts  of  several  thousands  of  acres. 
The  "  Forbes  Grant^''  extending  from  the 
St.  Mark's  to  the  west  side  of  the  Apala- 
chicola  river,  and  including  also  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Apalachicola  and  several 
thousands  of  acres  contiguous  thereto, 
further  west^  and  the  adjacent  islands  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Vincentw  and  Dog 
Island,  and  reaching  upwards  of  sixty 
miles  from  the  coast  into  the  inteHor, 
covered  an  area  of  upwards  of  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  liiousand  acres.  Most 
of  the  lands  which  had  not  been  previ- 
ously granted  were  included  in  the  coo- 
cessions  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  duke 
of  Alagon,  the  Chevalier  de  Vareas,  and 
the  count  of  Punon  Rostros,  clandestinely 
made,  whilst  the  treaty  of  cession  was 
being  negotiated,  and  which,  though  an- 
nullM  by  a  codicil  to  the  treaty,  are  still 
claimed  by  the  grantees,  and  those  to 
whom  the  grants  nave  been  assi^ed,  to 
be  valid  and  in  force.  A  decision  nas 
recently  been  given  by  the  United  States 
Court  in  Florida,  in  a  suit  brought  upon 
the  Alagon  or  <^  Hackley  giant,'^  agsunst 
its  validity.  The  procrastination,  since 
182L  of  the  definitive  ascertainment  and 
confirmation  or  rejection  of  alleged 
Spanish  titles,  have  been  a  serious  evil 
to  the  state,  and  aided  to  retard  its  set- 
tlement and  progress. 

The  removal  of  many  of  the  Indians 
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from  the  upper  and  middle  sections  to 
below  28]<W.  north  lat,  on  the  Penin- 
vola,  was  eflScted  about  1825,  under  the 
treaty  made  with  tbe  chie&  at  Camp 
Moultrie,  in  1823.  Though  this  measure 
opened  a  large  portion  oT  the  country  to 
settlement,  and,  when  adopted,  was  gen- 
erally commended,  expenence  has  pro- 
red  that  it  was  injudicious  policy.  It 
has  been  the  prolific  cause  of  subsequent 
troubles  and  of  great  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property  by  the  people  of  Florida,  and 
of  immense  expenditures  by  the  fede- 
ral govemment--4he  responsibility  for 
which,  as  before  stated,  has  been  most 
unjustly  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  stat.e.  The  measure  referred  to  has 
put  back  the  state  at  least  the  fifth  of  a 
century.  Four  large  bands  or  towns  of 
Indians,  located  on  the  Apalachicola,  re- 
mainea  there  till  1834,  when  they  were 
remored  peaceably,  in  conformity  with 
treaty  stipulations,  to  the  Indian  territory 
west  of  the  Arkansas.  In  1835  the  Se- 
minoles,  Miccossukies  and  other  tribes 
toncentraiedy  as  above  stated,  near  the 
fastnesses  of  the  peninsula,  in  resistance 
to  the  enforcement  of  treaties  stipulating 
for  their  emigration  west  of  the  Arkansas, 
commenced  predatory  hostilities  that 
soon  ripened  into  open  war,  which 
lasted  for  seven  years,  and  was  attended 
with  but  limited  and  partial  creditable 
success  to  the  federal  government,  or  to 
its  officers,  either  in  arms  or  diplomacy. 
The  best  measure  adopted  by  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  was  the  "  armed 
i>ecupation"  act  of  1842 ;  though  the  po- 
licy pursued  by  the  federal  government, 
in  the  execution  of  the  law,  until  the 
act  of  the  1st  July,  1848,  was  passed^  de- 
creased  its  benehts.  The  contest  n^as 
abandcmed  by  the  United  States  in  1842, 
an  ^^  arrangement^  with  the  yet  unsub- 
dued Indians  then  being  made  (similar 
to  two  others  after  1835,  which  they  had 
Tiolated.)  by  the  general  officer  com- 
manding the  United  States  regular  forces 
in  Florida:  and  which  last  "arrange- 
ment^" in  disre^rd  of  the  previous  trea- 
ties, stipulated  that  those  Indians,  headed 
by  the  chiefs  Arpiarka  and  Bowlegs, 
might  remain  on  the  peninsula !  Their 
wb^e  number,  it  is  estimated,  cannot 
exceed  eight  hundred,  and  they  are  on 
paper  restricted  to  prescribed  limits,  em- 
bracing many  hundreds  of  square  miles 
in  area.  Since  that "  arrangement."  re- 
peated disturbances,  attended  by  ^lood- 
■hed  and  destruction  of  property,  have 


occurred,  owing  it  is  alleged,  by  the  citi- 
zens, to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
outside  of  the  country  reserved  for  them  j 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  by  those 
inimical  to  the  people  of  Florida,  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
frontier  population  upon  the  Indian  re- 
servation. The  officers  of  the  federal 
fi^vemmenthave  not  restrained  the  In- 
dians to  the  limits  of  the  "  reservation  j" 
and  while  this  duty  is  neglected,  collis- 
ions and  conflicts  between  the  savages 
and  the  settlers  near  to  the  lines  are  inev- 
itable. Means  are  now  being  adopted  to 
efiect  the  removal  of  the  few  hundred 
warriors  and  women  and  children  yet 
remaining,  (and  it  is  said  in  a  state  of 
destitution.)  on  the  lower  end  of  the  pen- 
insula, ana  which  efibrt&  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  successful;  but  if  tney  fail,  prom]^ 
and  efficient  measures  will  certamly  be 
taken  by  the  state  ^vernment  to  abate 
this  evu,  so  blighting  to  the  prosperity 
of  Florida. 

It  is  a  striking;^  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  provinces  of  Florida,  that  since  their 
first  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  nearly 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  they  have 
never  enjoyed  twenty  successive  years 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  undisturbed  by 
domestic  warlike  connicts  or  foreign 
hostile  invasion.  They  have  changed 
owners  and  masters  several  times.  The 
late  disturbances  with  the  Seminoles 
brought  destruction  and  ruin  upon  many 
Floridians,  and  the  insecurity  to  life  and 
property  since  1835.  not  only  deterred 
emigration  to  Floriaa,  but  hundreds  of 
wormy  and  valuable  citizens  abandoned 
their  plantations,  and  with  their  families 
went  to  other  southern  states,  where  they 
would  not  be  daily  liable  to  massacre  and 
devastation,  owing  to  the  neglect  by  the 
federal  government  of  the  duty  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  creation  by  the  territorial  legis- 
lature of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  banks,  to 
three  of  which  were  given  territorial 
bonds  or  guaranties  to  raise  their  capital, 
and  the  failure  of  all  these  corporations 
prior  to,  or  in  1837;  the  inability  of  any 
of  them  to  retrieve  their  credit,  and  the 
liability  imputed  by  the  foreign  holders 
of  the  "feith  bonds"  and  "guaranties" 
to  the  state  of  Florida,  since  organized, 
for  several  millions  of  aollars,  has  been  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  settlement  and 
^wth  of  the  state.  The  state  constitu- 
tion expressly  inhibits  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  levying  any  tax  for  tl^  re- 
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demption  of  these  imputed  obli^- 
tions;  those  who  effectea  the  adoption 
of  such  restriction,  contending  that  the 
{NBople  of  the  sf  ate  are  not  jusUy  respon- 
sible for  the  impovident  act«,  allowed 
by  Confess,  of  tne  territorial  authorities, 
vrho,  they  insist,  were  the  creatures 
solely  of  federal  legislation  and  federal 
executive  power,  and  also  that  the  bonds 
were  purchased  by  the  holders  in  disre- 
j;ard  of  the  conditions  of  the  acts  of 
incorporation,  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  ail  the  facts.  Some  contend,  al^x 
that  the  territorial  banks  were  created 
without  any  competent  legal  power  in 
the  territorial  legislative  council  therefor. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  first,  and  the 
subsequent  acquisition  of  California,  and 
the  discoyen^  of  gold  there,  also  diverted 
emigration  from  f*lorida  to  those  stat^. 

These  events  have  greatly  retarded 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  state; 
and  the  present  backward  condition  of 
her  internal  impoveroents,  should  not 
be  mentioned,  without  also  adverting,  at 
the  same  time,  to  them,  as  her  apologies. 

Her  people  are  as  public  spirited  and 
as  enterprising  as  those  of  any  other 
section,  but  their  energies  have  been 
stifled  Dy  the  series  of  untoward  circum- 
stances alluded  to.  Blessed  with  a 
genial  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  and 
advantages  for  improvement^  with  faci- 
lity and  cheapness  unsurpassed  by  any 
country,  it  is  believed  Florida  is  destined 
in  time  to  become  a  populous,  and  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  states 
of  the  Union. 

The  severe  restrictions  imposed  in 
1822  and  1834  upon  our  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bico  trade,  are  ably  and  fully  exposed 
bv  Senator  Mallory,  in  his  recent  pam- 
pplet  on  that  subject  They  are  a  se- 
rious grievance  to  the  state.  But  for 
those  restrictions,  we  should  sell  annually 
to  those  islands  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  agricultural  products,  stock, 
&c.  The  restrictions  should  be  foithwitJi 
abrogated,  if  the  commercial  and  agri» 
cultural  interests  of  the  gulf  and  Atlan- 
tic southern  states  are  entitled  to  any 
consideration  I  and  indeed  the  dictate  hassee 
of  sound  jpobcy  and  equal  justice  to 
every  section  of  the  Union,  imperatively 
demand  the  repeal  of  those  laws. 

It  is  proper  also  to  state  here,  that  the 
&ilure  of  the  federal  government  to 
fulfil  in  good  faith  its  obligation  to  indeio- 
nify  Spanish  inhabitants  for  the  spolia- 
tions of  1812, 1813, 1814,  and  1818,  when 


the  {upvinoea  fthen  bekwiging  to  Sgam) 
were  invaded  by  the  troops  of  the  Unitea 
States ;  and  the  withholdmg  of  protection 
to  the  citizens  of  Florida  during  the  pro- 
tracted Indian  hostilities  which  oonw 
menced  in  1835,  and  ike  refusal  to 
indemnify  the  many  hundreds  of  citixena 
whose  property  was  devastated  by  the 
savages,  owing  to  the  flagrant  negleet  of 
the  federal  government  U)  fulfil  its  duty 
of  affording  proper  protection  to  them; 
and  likewise  the  refusal  to  pay  othefli 
their  just  dues  for  supplies  fiimished 
to  troops  in  service,  and  for  services  ren- 
dered the  federal  govenunent;  are  all 
matters  that  have  been  severely  felt  in 
Florida,  and  have  all  materiaUy  retarded 
its  prosperity. 

*  The  only  rail-road  in  Florida^  now  iia 
operation,  is  the  Tallahassee  and  S4. 
Mark's  road.  It  was  built  about  1834, 
by  an  incorporated  company.  It  now 
runs  from  Tallahassee  to  the  sea-noit^  alt 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Spanish  fbrtreis 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  the  junction  of  the  St 
Mark's  and  Wakulla  rivers,  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles,  and  is  in  good  oondft- 
tion.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  thm^ 
sand  bales  of  cotton,  and  large  amonnte 
of  other  produce,  ana  of  merchandise,  ate 
annually  transported  over  this  road,  it 
originally  crossed  the  St.Mark's  river,  an4 
run  to  a  point  on  the  Bay  of  St  Mark^f 
or  Apalache,  a  short  distance  below  its 
present  terminus,  where  a  flourishing 
village  soon  sprang  upL  but  which  was 
in  1843  totally  demolisned  by  an  uni»#- 
cedented  hurricane  and  flood  from  the 
gul^  by  which  many  lives  were  lost. 
This  rail-road  is  now  owned  chiefly  by 
Gen.  Call.  The  cost  of  o<»istruotion,  of 
rebuilding  it,  and  of  repairs,  has  pit^ 
babl^  been  $250,000,  but  it  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  good  investmeot.  li 
it  is  intersected  by  the  contemplated 
^reat  central  road  hereafter  spoken  o^ 
it  will  increase  in  value.  The  Georgia 
<  Brunswick  Company,  hereafter  aUuded 
to,  it  is  understood,  desire  to  connect 
with  this  road  j  and  projects  have  been 
in  contemplation  to  extend  the  Talla- 
hassee road  to  Thomasville,  GeorgiiL 
and  to  other  points  in  Georgia,  without 
reference  to  the  Brunswick  Company. 
Such  extension  will  add  to  iU  imporW 
anoe. 

-^  Plank  roads  are  b^ng  pnnected  at 
several  detached  points  in  Florida,  for 
short  distances,  and  one  several  miles  in 
lengtii  is  now  in  course  of  oonstroctioa 
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from  New  Port  (a  rival  town  to  Si 
Mark's,  sitnated  a  few  miles  above  it  on 
the  St.  Mark's  river)  to  the  Georgia  ime. 

A  small  private  rail-road  was  con- 
stracted  a  lew  years  ago^  leading  to 
Forsjrth  and  Simpson's  extensive  mann- 
fetctories  and  mills,  near  Ba^ad,  on 
Black  Water  river,  West  Florida,  but  it 
became  useless,  and  has  been  taken  up. 

In  1835  a  company  was  incorporated 
to  build  a  canal  or  rail-road,  to  connect 
the  Apalachicola  river  (through  lake 
Wimico)  with  St.  Joseph's  bay ;  at  which 
it  was  intended  to  establish  a  shipping 
port  for  the  produce  brought  down  the 
Chattahooohe  and  Flint  and  Apalachi- 
cola rivers,  and  frran  the  surrounding 
country;  and  for  receiving  and  forward 
lag  merchandise  to  the  interior ;  and  as 
a  rival  to  the  city  of  Apalachicola.  A 
road  about  nine  miles  long  was  put  in 
operation,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  attending  thef>assage  of  large 
steamboats  through  the  shoaf  waters  of 
the  lake,  it  was  abandoned  in  1839;  and 
another  road  running  from  St.  Joseph, 
north,  about  30  miles,  to  lola,  a  village 
established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apa- 
lachicola a  mile  above  the  Chipola  river, 
was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  up- 
wards of  $300,000  dollars.  A  bridge  of 
superior  construction,  several  hundred 
yards  in  length,  was  thrown  across  the 
Chipola,  and  the  rail-road  continued  upon 
it  A  town  was  soon  built  at  the  southern 
terminus,  on  the  bay  of  St.  Joseph,  which 
bay  has  an  excellent  harbor,  easily 
accessible  to  merchant  vessels  of  the 
first  class  usually  employed  in  southern 
trade.  In  1841  the  rail-road,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
ine  company,  occasioned  by  its  immense 
expenditure,  was  abandoned;  and  soon 
after  the  rails  were  taken  up,  and  sold  to 
a  rail-road  company  in  Georgia.  Many 
persons  contend  that  the  site  has  superior 
advantages,  and  that  with  judicious 
management  it  would  have  succeeded; 
and  that  it  may  be  resuscitated  at  some 
future  period,  under  favorable  auspices. 
The  proper  and  judicious  improvement 
of  the  harbor  of  Apalachicolfi  would 
of  course  prevent  this,  and  especially  if 
the  inland  communication  along  the 
coast  (hereafter  mentioned)  from  South 
Cape  to  the  Mississippi,  is  undertaken. 
Apalachicola  now  ships  to  foreign  ports 
and  coastwise  upwards  of  $6,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  and  other  produce  an- 
nually, and   receives  a  correspcmding 


amount  of  riierchandise  for  transpoita- 
tion  into  the  interior,  aCid  has  besides 
considerable  trade. 

Some  miles  of  the  Florida,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia  rail-road,  near  Pensacola, 
was  grad^,  as  hereinaiOber  stated,  several 
years  ago,  but  that  work  has  been  sus- 
pended for  the  present 

Excepting  some  local  improvements 
at  the  city  of  St  Au^stine,  made  by 
the  federal  government^  and  which  were 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  pro- 
perty there,  the  foregoing,  it  is  believed, 
comprise  all  the  works  of  the  character 
heretofore  constracted,  or  partially  con- 
structed, in  Florida. 

Florida  has  several  capacious  and 
secure  harbors,  and  of  easy  entrance. 
No  less  than  twenty-six  important  rivers : 
the  Perdido,  the  Escambia,  the  Black- 
water  and  Yellow  rivers,  (through  St 
Mary  de  Galvez  bay.)  the  Choctawhat- 
chie,  the  Apalachicola,  (into  which  flow 
the  Chattanooche  and  the  Flint,)  the 
Ockolockonee,  the  St.  Mark's  and  Wa- 
kulla, (through  St  Mark's  or  Apalachee 
bay,)  the  Wacissa  and  Oscilla,  the  Stt- 
wanee  or  Little  St  John's,  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Withlacoochy,  and  Alapahau, 
and  Santaffee.  the  Weethlockoocnee  or 
Amixura,  the  Hillsborough-  the  Nokosho- 
tee  or  Manatee,  the  Talachopko  or  Peas 
creek,  the  Caloosahatche,  the  OtBego, 
the  two  Caximbas.  the  Galivans  river, 
Harney's  river,  ana  Shark  river,  besides 
other  streams  of  lesser  note,  flow  from, 
or  through  the  state,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  five  flrst-named  rivers 
extend  into  the  State  of  Alabama.  They 
already  bear  upon  their  waters  to  tlie 
Florida  Gulf  shipping  ports  valuable 
products,  which  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  comparatively  trifling  artifi- 
cial ^'internal  improvements,"  and  the 
value  of  the  public  and  private  lands  in 
Alabama,  contiguous  to  them,  much 
enhancea.  The  Chattahooche  river  is 
the  boimdary  between  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats for  upwards  of  150  miles  northward 
from  its  junction  with  the  Flinty  where 
they  form  the  Apalachicola.  The  Flint 
extends  upwards  of  100  miles  into  one 
of  the  most  productive  sections  of  Geor- 
gia. The  Ockolockony,  the  OsciMa,  the 
Su  wanee,  and  the  two  first  ncuned  of  its 
tributaries,  all  extend  into  Georgia;  and 
if  all  of  them  are  not  susceptible  by  arti- 
ficial improvement  of  being  made  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  of  a  laiige  olass^ 
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ihiy  can  be  made  equal  to  most  of  the 
oidmajy  oanals  in  operation  in  the 
middle  states,  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
their  respective  sources,  in  affording 
fitciiities  for  the  transportation  of  produce 
to  the  coast^  and  of  merchandise  into 
tiie  interior.  Every  one  of  the  rivers 
named,  not  only  at  their  respective  out- 
lets to  the  ^If,^  but  with  reference  to 
their  navi^tion  m  the  interior,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  artificial  improvement^  the 
beneficial  effects  of  w^nich  would  be 
oommensurate  to  the  expense  incurred. 
The  country  at  large  would  not  only  be 
benefited  by  the  promotion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  afi^riouftural  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  contiguous  region,  and 
the  development  of  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  that  the  improve- 
ments sufi^gested  would  cause ;  but  the 
facilities  for  cheap  and  readv  defence  of 
an  extensive  coast  frontier,  (now  greatly 
exx>oeed  to  a  foreign  maritime  enemy,) 
that  such  improvements  would  afford, 
would  be  of  incalculable  national  advan- 
tage. In  £Ekct^  the  federal  treasury,  as  to 
most  of  them,  would  be  more  than  reim- 
borsed  for  all  outlays  (if  it  undertook  the 
works)  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
pablio  lands  in  their  vicinity,  and  their 
consequent  increased]  sales.  And  if 
undertaken  by  a  state  or  states,  or  by 
corporate  associations,  and  a  proper  por- 
tion of  the  lands  were  granted  in  aid  of 
the  work&  the  United  States  would  be 
remunerated  by  the  increased  value  of 
the  portion  retained.  The  states  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  improvements  referred  to, 
to  an  extent  quite  equal  to  the  interest 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  Some  years 
since,  the  legislature  of  the  last-named 
state  directed  an  examination  of  the 
Ockolockony  river,  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement;  and  it  has  also,  at  different 
times,  made  examinations  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
^e  Chattahooche  and  Flint  rivers;  and 
it  has  expended  some  i  money  on  both. 
Alabama  has  as  yet  done  but  little  to 
promote  the  interests  of  her  south-eastern 
eoonties,  in  obtaining  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  prwluce  to  the  gul^ 
tiuou^h  Florida. 
U0S  believed  that'  the  improvement 
'  of  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  of  their 
outlets  to  the  gulf  or  sea,  can  be  ren- 
dered easier,  less  expensive,  and  more 
^  substantial  and  permanent,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  closing  unnecessary 


delta  or  outlets ;  and  instead  of  remov- 
ing bars  or  deepening  channels  by  exca^ 
vation,  making  portions  of  them  positive 
and  immovable  obstractions,  thereby 
confining  the  waters  to  as  few  channeLs 
as  possible,  and  causing  them  to  force 
ana  deepen  those  channels  for  their 
debouchement  to  the  gulf  or  sea.  Es- 
pecially on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast^ 
and  in  the  gulf^  is  this  plan  deemed  to 
be  the  most  eligible. 

Several  different  examinations,  recon- 
noissances,  or  surveys,  have  been  made 
of  some  of  these  rivers  and  their  outlets, 
and  reports  furnished  as  to  their  sus- 
ceptibility of  advantageous  improve- 
ment^ which  can  be  found  by  reference 
to  the  public  documents,  of  which  a  list 
is  annexed  in  note  A. 

That  an  inland  water  communication 
from  the  Mississippi  river  to  South  Cape, 
in  Middle  Florida,  could  be  obtained  for 
steamboats  of  f  medium  size,  and  coast- 
ing craft,  was  many  years  ago  main<> 
tamed  by  high  authority.  The  expense 
necessary  to  obtain  such  inland  commu- 
nication, by  canalliuff  between  the 
nearly  continuous  line  of  bays,  or  sounds, 
running  parallel  with  the  gulf  coast^  from 
South  Cape  to  the  Mississippi,  and  by 
closing  the  mouths  of  one  or  two  streams 
and  stopping  a  few  shoal  inlets,  is  really 
trifling,  when  the  immense  advantages 
to  fiow  from  such  a  work  is  estimated. 
But  I  will  not  dilate  on  this  undertak- 
ing. The  public  documents,  enumerated 
in  note  A,  afford  full  information  on  the 
subject  and  demonstrate,  to  my  judg- 
ment, the  entire  practicabilit)r  of  effecl- 
ing  results  especially  beneficial  to  the 
westem  states,  and  to  Alabama  and 
Florida ;  and  wnen  such  communication 
is  extended  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
ocean,  important  to  the  Atlantic  states. 

On  the  Atlantic  or  eastern  coast  of 
Florida,  above  or  north  of  Cape  Sable, 
there  are  several  important  streams, 
which  could  also  be  improved  by  widen- 
ing, straightening,  and  deepening,  and 
by  removing  obstructions  in  the  naviga- 
tion, at  comparatively  trifling  expense, 
considering  the  benefits  that  would  re- 
sult therefrom,  in  the  same  way  above 
mentioned. 

The  sound  behind  the  tongue  of  land 
terminating  at  Cape  Florida,  receives 
the  Miami  river,  Little  river.  Arch 
creek,  Rio  Ratones,  and  Snake  creek, 
and  extends  several  miles  north,  paral- 
lel with  the  sea-shore.  New  River  inlet^ 
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HiUsboroogh  river  and  inlet^  Jupiter  In- 
let^ St.  Lucia  river  and  inlet,  Halifax 
river  and  inlet,  Mosc^uito  river  and  inlet^ 
Matanzas  river  and  inlet,  St.  Augustine 
harbor,  North  river,  San  Pablo  creek, 
St.  John's  river,  Nassau  bay  and  river, 
and  the  river  St.  Mary's,  (the  latter  be- 
ing  the  boundary  between  Florida  and 
G^rgia,)  are  all  important  points  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  As  is  heretofore  stated, 
in  respect  of  the  ^ulf  coast  between 
South  Cape  in  Midme  Florida,  and  the 
Mississippi,  a  nearly  continuous  line  of 
inland  "sound  navigation,"  for  coasting 
craft  and  steamboats  of  the  medium 
size,  drawing  six  or  seven  feet^  it  has 
been  suggested,  (and.  with  great  plausi- 
bility,) may  be  effected  from  Cape  Flo- 
rida to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Mary's  river, 
by  closing  securely  and  permanently 
some  of  the  inlets  mentioned  and  by 
excavating  less  than  thirty  miles  of  ca- 
nal, and  by  widening  and  deepening, 
in  a  few  places,  the  natftal  channels  of 
the  interior  communications  now  exist- 
ing: being  the  ^^  sounds,"  and  also  the 
'^  kikes  "  and  rivers  adjacent  to,  and  ex- 
tending (with  but  trifling  interruption) 
along  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the 
state,  and  running  parallel  with  the  sea- 
shore, at  a  short  distance  thereironL  in 
the  interior.  And  it  has  been  predfict- 
ed,  that  after,  such  improvement,  the 
natural  effect  of  the  tides  from  the  sea, 
through  the  'Unlets"  remaining  open, 
and  of  the  accumulation  of  the  wsUers 
flowing  into  the  sounds  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  restrained  to  such  outlet  to  the 
fea,  and  the  currents  caused  thereby, 
would  be,  not  only  to  increase  the  depth 
of  the  channels  of  ihQ  sounds,  but  to 
deepen  several  feet,  and  keep  open  the 
entrances  from  the  ocean  at  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St  John's;  and  to  such  ex- 
tent, as  always  to  admit  large  vesselB 
adapted  to  forei^  trade.  Toe  entire 
expense  of  such  improvements,  it  is  es- 
timated, would  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  if  it 
should  be  three  or  four  times  that  sum, 
it  would  not  equal  the  value  of  the  be- 
nefits resulting  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  and  to  other  states  besides  Flori- 
da. Such  improvements  would  render 
the  entire  coast  from  St  Augustine  to 
Cape  Florida,  forever  impregnable  to 
any  enemy,  and  even  exempt  it  from 
annoyance,  without  the  necessity  of 
fortifications,  except  at  the  outleu  to 
the   sea^  left  open,   and  deepened^  as 


suggested.  And  many  oMstmg  to 
from  the  eastward,  going  sonthwaid, 
might,  by  such  inland  commonicaUon, 
avoid  the  necessity  of  stemming  the 
strong  current  of  Uie  ^gulf  stream;"  of 
crossing  the  Bahama  Banks;  and  also 
the  other  hazardous  experiment  of  ho^^ 
ging  Cape  Carnaveral,  and  keeping 
close  to  the  Florida  coast,  in  iiyinff 
which,  so  many  such  vessels  boond 
southward  are  wrecked.  The  docnmnits 
referred  to  in  note  &,  will  give  va^ 
luable  information  on  all  these  points. 

The  clearing  out  of  the  small  streams 
emptying  into  the  sounds  at  the  soutl^ 
em  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  sources  of  those  st^reamt 
by  canals  with  the  interior  and  fresh 
waters  of  the  Pahhayoke  or  Eveigladei^ 
covering  an  area  of  at  least  eighty  hj 
thirty  miles,  and  with  the  large  ana 
deep  fresh-water  lake  Okeohobe,  farther 
north,  and  witb  the  interior  river  Kis- 
simme,  running  into  said  lake  from  T»> 
hopekaliga  lake  and  other  lakes,  (the 
waters  extending  ninety  miles  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,)  would  not 
only  reclaim  vast  quantities  of  rioh  so- 
gar  lands,  now  submerged  by  the  over- 
no  w  of  the  waters,  at  certain  seasons^ 
but  would  be  the  means  of  facile  inte* 
rior  communication,  and  also  betweea 
every  part  of  the  interior  region  and  the 
sea-coast,  and  afford  easy  and  ohew 
transportation  for  all  the  j^oduce  inteno- 
ed  for  exportation  to  foreign  poiis  or 
shipments  coastwise.  The  extensive 
swamp  called  Halpatioke  would  beccuoe 
dry  and  cultivable.  And  the  chaiaoter 
of  the  country  is  such,  that  the  cost  of 
such  improvement  would  not  be  great. 
The  upper  soil  is  light  and  easy  of  exca* 
vation;  the  substratum  of  clay  with 
which  it  is  underlaid  is  tenacious,  and 
prevents  the  difficulties  so  often  caused 
by  caviuff  or  sUding.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  level,  and  no  material  ob^ 
structions  arising  from  rocks  will  be 
found.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  qa* 
dertaking  is,  that  it  is  of  a  character 
which  renders  it  necessary  that^ereiT 
portion  of  it  should  be  commenced  and 
carried  on  to  completion,  simultaneous' 
ly  and  speedily,  recjuiring  a  large  !*• 
boring  force,  and  united,  combined,  and 
concurrent  action. 

So^  too,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  pen- 
insula, the  deepening  of  the  outlels 
and  the  connection  of  Ae  rivers  emp^- 
ing  into  the  gulf  with  the  same  int^nor 
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Wfttem  abore  mentioned;  wonld  be  equal- 
ly beneficial.  The  vast  swamp  called 
toe  Big  Cypress,  or  Atseenhoofa,  conld 
be  reclaimed;  and  the  completion  of 
soeh  works  on  both  sides  would  proba- 
bij  effect  a  means  of  passage  for  small 
coasting  vessels  and  steamers  across  the 
peninrala,  thereby  aroiding  the  peril- 
ous nayigation  ot  the  keys  and  reefs 
£uiher  south,  and  extending  south-west- 
waidly  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  from 
Cape  Florida  and  Cape  Sable,  into  the 

Hie  improyements  sngcested  in  the 
two  last  paragraphs  are  subjects  of  com- 
ment in  the  valuable  documents  annex- 
ed to  a  report  made  by  Senator  Breese 
of  Illinois,  from  the  Conmiittee  of  Public 
Lands  of  the  Senate,  at  the  1st  session, 
3£d  Congress,  August  28,  1848,  Doc.  No. 
242.  OUier  important  information  as  to 
the  agricttltnrai  capabilities,  and  pro- 
ducts, and  trade,  ana  fisheries,  and  other 
reeources  of  Florida,  is  to  be  found  in 
these  documents. 

On  the  peninsula,  a  rail-road  from 
IWnpa  bay  to  the  navi^ble  waters  of 
8L  John's,  near  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tkm  of  that  river,  has  been  spoken  of, 
and  will  probably  in  a  very  few  years  be 
tmdertaken.  Wnen  the  adjacent  coun- 
try becomes  more  Idensely  populat- 
ed, such  a  work  will  certainly  be  con- 
stnioted. 

Another  road  from  Tampa,  running 
northwardly  up  the  peninsula,  avoiding 
the  watercourses  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  up  as  Jacksonville,  has 
been  strongly  urged,  and  has  many  ad- 
vocates. 

Above  Tampa,  on  the  peninsnla,  va- 
rious projects  nave  been  suggested  to 
connect  the  lower  with  the  upper  region 
of  the  peninsula,  and  to  connect  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  said  that  the  head-waters  of  the 
Kissimme  can  be  connected  with  those 
at  the  sources  of  the  St  John's  river,  so 
as  to  be  navigable  for  boats  transporting 
produce. 

A  canal  foi'  boats  or  barges  drawing 
four  or  five^ieet^  has  been  spoken  of  as 
practicable  at  small  expense  from  the 
Ocklawaha,  a  branch  of^the  noble  river 
St  John's,  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Weetnlockoochee  or  Amixura. 

A  canal  from  the  sound  near  Smyrna, 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  state,  to  lakes 
which  are  iJie  head-waters  ot  the  St. 
Johtt's  river,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 


sea-coast,  or  from  a  point  on  the  sound  to 
the  same  waters,  some  distance  farther 
south,  has  also  been  suggested. 

A  rail-road  from  Pilatka,  on  the  St 
John's  river,  to  such  point  as  may  be 
ascertained  to  be  the  most  eligible,  on 
the  gulf  coast^  near  Cedar  Keys,  or  near 
Waccassa  bay,  has  likewise  been  spo- 
ken of,  as  has  also  a  similar  work  &om 
Jacksonville,  on  the  St  John's -and  also 
one  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  to 
the  same  points  on  the  gulf.  In  feict 
several  dinerent  rail-roads  from  the  west 
side  of  the  St  John's  river,  farther  down 
to  the  gulf,  are  in  contemplation. 

One  from  Picolati,  intended  to  extend 
east  to  St.  Augustine;  one  from  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Black  creek ;  and  one 
from  Jacksonville,  or  a  point  near  that 
town,  to  some  point  on  the  gulf,  or  on 
the  Suwanee  river,  have  been  spoken 
of  and  likewise  a  rail-road  from  St.  Mary's 
river  to  the  Sui^anee.  Charters  have 
been  obtained  in  past  years  from  the 
Florida  lemslature  lor  some  of  the  last- 
mentioned  works,  to  be  undertaken  by 
corporate  associations,  but  none  of  them, 
it  is  believed,  have  as  yet  had  any  route 
properly  surveyed,  preparatory  to  car- 
rying out  their  charters  and  commenc- 
ing such  work  practically.  The  routes 
of  two  of  these  contemplated  works 
are  laid  down  on  the  map  inclosed, 
of  one  of  which  it  is  understood  some 
years  since  a  reconnoissance  was  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army, 

gaptain  Blake,)  since  killed  in  battle  m 
exico.  The  same  officer  made  a  par- 
tial survey  of  the  harbor  of  Tampa  and 
of  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  sounds  contiguous  there- 
ta  which  are  referred  to  in  the  said  list 
of  documents  marked  A. 
The  "through  cut,"  or  "  great  ship  ca- 
nal." or  "  ship  rail- way,"  across  the  nead 
of  tne  peninsula,  has  been  written  about 
a  ^reat  deal  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  has  formed  the  subject  of  congression- 
al speeches  and  reports,  and  of  news- 
paper essays,  and  many  years  since  a 
board  of  the  United  States  En^neers,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  General  Bernard, 
made  a  partial  survey,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  its  practicability  and  its  cost 
His  report,  and  maps  of  his  surveys,  are 
to  be  fcund  in  vol.  iv.  Ex.  Doc.  2d  Sess. 
20th  Con^.,  1828-9,  Doc.  No.  147.  Diffe- 
rent  termini  have  been  indicated  on  the 
gulf  side,  for  this  work.  The  St.  John's 
river  has  been  generally  mentioned  as 
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the  most  eligible  terminos  of  said  work, 
on  the  eastern  side.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  will  probably  be  made 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  surrey  for  this  work. 

Whilst  the  certain  practicability  of 
effecting  the  completion  of  this  stupend- 
ous and  ma^ificent  project^  to  the  full 
extent  anticipated  by  some  of  its  advo- 
cates, has  by  many  been  deemed  ques- 
Uonaole.  (and  it  seems  General  Bernard 
did  not  oelieve  in  its  favorable  success,) 
yet  other  disinterested  and    impartial 
persons,  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence, 
and  possessing  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  location  Dirough  which  the  canal 
must  be  constructed  and  of  the  soils  to 
be  excavated,  confidently  contend  that 
it  is  entirely  practicable.   The  immense 
cost  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  being 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Florida,  or  by 
any  association  of  individuals  there.  The 
8tat«    constitution    contains    provisions 
virtually  restraining  the  legislature  from 
borrowing  money  on  the  faith  and  cre- 
dit of  the  state,  even  for  such  purpose. 
Therefore,  if  such  work  is  undertaken, 
it  must  be  by  the  general  government^ 
and  upon  the  most  considerate  estimates, 
founded  upon  previous  examinations  ana 
accurate  surveys,  by  scientific  and  im- 
partial engineers.     The  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  construction  of  the 
"ship  rail- way"  that  has  been  ^^suggest- 
ed.  If  the  construction  of  either  of  mese 
works  is  ascertained  to  be  feasible^  it 
will  be  beyond  all  question  the  most  im- 
portant imdertaking  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.    No  one  can  deny  that 
its  beneficial  results  will  be  eminently 
^  "  national."    Whensoever  any  route  in- 
'.    side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,   whether 
\   through  Texas,  through  eastern  Mexico, 
or  byV  era  Cruz,  or  by  Tehuantepec,  to 
the  Pacific,  may  be  established,  a  pas-' 
sage  across  Florida,  as  a  means  of  speedy 
,  and  safe  travel,  and  for  the  transpor- 
j  tation  of  merchandise,  will  become  im- 
'  peratively  necessary  to  enable  tlie  east.- 
'  ern  and  middle  Atlantic  states  to  parti- 
cipate fully  in  the  benefits  of  such  route. 
The  proposed  canal  or  road  may  be  lo- 
!   cated    on  a  direct   and  straight    line 
,   drawn  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Hatte- 
■   ras  (to  pass  which,  in  sailing  from  New- 
]  York,  a  considerable  deflexion  east  must 
I  be  made)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Coat- 
I   zacoalcos,  on  the  gulf  side  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec. 


Hie  leffislatore  of  Louisiaiia^  smother- 
ing all  selfish  local  considerations,  at  a 
recent  session  adopted  resolutions  asking 
Congress  to  institut'O  examinations  as  to 
the  Florida  "ship  canal;"  and  patrioUe 
and  enterprising  citizens  of  eastern  and 
of  western  states,  with  wise  forecast^ 
look  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  {Mxtctica- 
bility  as  a  result  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  as  well  as  to  the  Atlanti^ 
southern,  northeriL  eastern,  middle  ana 
interior  states,  andf  those  on  the  Pacific, 
as  to  the  gulf  and  Mississippi  states. 
Our  Atlantic  merchants  see  that  it.  will 
greatljr  facilitate  our  future  trade,  not 
only  with  the  Pacific  generally,  but  witii 
China  and  with  the  ^st  Indies. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  constrao- 
tion  and  successful  operation  of  a  "  ship 
canal"  or  "ship  rail- way"  across  the 
peninsula,  it  is  not  doubted  that  canals 
for  boats  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water 
majr  be  made,  either  from  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Black  Creek,  or  from  one 
of  the  two  southernmost  prongs  or 
branches  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  or 
from  the  St  John^s  river,  directly  to  the 
capacious,  deen,  and  never-failing  lake^ 
called  "Ocean  Pond,"  about  thirty  miles 
westwardiv  of  Whitesville,  on  Black 
Creek,  and  about  forty  miles  from  Jack- 
sonville, on  the  St.  John's  river.  From 
this  lake  it  is  supposed  such  canal  can 
be  continued  to  tne  navigable  waters  of 
the  Santaffee,  and  by  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  ihsi  river  and  of  the 
Suwanee  to  the  gul^  can  also,  witiuTOt 
doubt^  be  constructed,  and  the  expense  is 
not  estimated  to  be  so  great  as  to  render 
it  an  injudicious  investment.  It  is  be- 
lieved also  by  some  persons  that  a  simi- 
lar canfid  for  boats,  commencing  at  tiie 
head  of  navigation  near  the  great  sonth- 
em  bend  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and 
running  across  near  to  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  the  vast  lake  or  swamp  called 
Okefenokee,  and  directly  to  the  bead 
waters  of  the  Suwanee.  with  proper  im- 

Srovements  to  the  navi^tlon  of  the  Si 
lary's  and  Suwanee  nvers,^  practi- 
cably, and  would  be  highly  beneficial 
as  a  means  of  transportation  of  prodnoe, 
lumber,  naval  stores,  and  merchandise, 
and  that  it  would  also  drain  and  reclaim 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest 
lands  in  that  region.  Such  work  would 
be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  State  of 
Georgia,  which  state  has  heretofore  made 
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examinations  and  snnrey^  with  a  view 
to  its  construction. 

A  rail-road  has  been  projected  from 
Brunswick,  Georffia,  to  tne  ^ulf  coast, 
on  which  coast  different  points  for  its 
termination  hare  been  indicated.  It  is 
stated  that  an  association  is  now  being 
organized  to  raise  funds  and  commence 
such  work.  Some  years  since  partial 
reconnoissances  and  some  unperfected 
surveys  were  made  of  such  work,  from 
Brunswick,  on  two  different  routes  en- 
tering Middle  Florida :  but  from  circum- 
stances not  fullv  understood,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  was  postponed, 
and  the  results  of  \he  surreys  haye  never 
been  made  public.  Unless  the  proposed 
work  should  enter  Florida  much  farther 
to  the  east  than  has  been  stated  is  in- 
tended, and  become  connected  with  the 
great  trunk  or  central  rail-road  hereafter 
spoken  of,  so  that  it  would  result  to  some 
benefit  to  East  Florida,  it  will  be  re- 
^rded  with  disfavor  in  that  section  of 
ue  stat«,  and  meet  with  such  opposition 
as  probably  will  prevent  its  extension 
into  the  state  at  all.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  competitor  and  rival  of  the  Central 
Florida  Kail-road,  if  allowed  to  abstract 
from  it  the  south-western  travel  and 
transportation,  for  the  benefit  of  Southern 
Georgia,  by  leaving  the  State  of  Florida 
in  the  western  section. 

To  all  the  suggested  improvements 
terminating  on  tne  gulf  coast,  near  to 
the  delta  of  the  Suwanee,  some  persons 
have  objected  that  formidable  difiiculties 
will  be  encountered  to  their  successful 
operation,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  safe 
and  good  harbor  there,  of  easy  access 
near  to  the  shore  for  vessels  drawing 
over  seven  or  eiffht  feet,  and  owing  also 
to  alleged  hazarcb  attending  theapproach 
to  that  part  of  the  eoM  coast.  I  do  not^ 
however^  hesitate  io  say,  that  I  regard 
these  objections  as  fallacious ;  and  that 
safe  and  good  harbors  for  vessels  of  12 
or  15  feet  draft  can  be  found,  and  which 
can  also  be  greatly  improved  by  artifi- 
cial means. 

The  first  great  work  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  State  of  Florida  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, unquestionably,  at  the  present 
tinoie,  the  Trunk  or  Central  Rail-road, 
commencing  at  Pensacola  and  running 
eastwardly  from  Deerpoint^  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Pensacola  bay,  along  or  as 
near  the  rout-e  of  the  old  Bellamy  or 
Federal  road  as  is  practicable,  to  the 
liver  St  John's,  the  distance  beixig  about 


three  hundred  and  fiflr  miles.  A  road  ean 
be  run  fi'om  St  John's  to  St.  An^tine. 
from  Jacksonville,  thirty-eight  miles,  and 
from  Picolati,  eighteen  mUes.  All  the 
different  sectional  interests  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  state  would  be  promoted 
by  such  work.  Lateral  rail-roads,  to 
necessary  points  on  the  gulf  coast,  and 
to  the  towns  where  the  country  trade  is 
carried  on  north  of  the  main  road,  can 
be  made.  These  lateral  roads  could  be 
extended  into  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
and,  when  it  may  be  deemed  advisable, 
connected  with  the  rail-roads  in  those 
states ;  and  in  a  few  years  not  merely 
Florida,  but  her  conterminous  sister 
states,  will  be  interlaced  and  bound  to* 

tether,  and  mutually  strengthened  by 
ands  of  iron.  The  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  sisal  hemp,  tar,  tuipentine. 
rosin  and  rosinous  oils  and  lumber,  and 
other  products  of  those  fertile  regions, 
can  be  speedily,  cheaply,  and  safely 
transported  to  market^  either  on  \he  gulf 
or  Atlantic^  or  for  exportation  to  foreign 
ports,  or  shipment  coastwise,  in  time  of 
war  or  of  peace;  and  in  time  of  war 
material  aid  for  the  defence  of  the  coast 
against  foreign  assault  at  any  quarter  of 
the  state  can  always  be  at  once  fur- 
nished from  the  interior^  Yet  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  work  the  just  share 
of  the  general  improvement  fund  of  the 
state^  due  to  that  section  detached  from 
the  immediate  and  direct  advantages 
and  conveniences  of  this  road,  and  lymg 
farther  south  than  its  effects  would  be 
felt,  should  not  be  expended,  but  should 
be  scrupulously  retained  for  the  benefit 
of  such  section.  The  facilities  such 
road  would  afford  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  cheap  and  rapid  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  like  facilities  given  for 
the  transportation  in  time  of  virar  for 
troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  subsist- 
ence, would  be  of  incalculable  national 
benefit.  The  river  St  Zo\m%  which  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  Central  Rail-road,  extends 
from  its  mouth  three  hundred  mUes  south, 
running  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
peninsula,  its  sources  being  chains  of 
large  lakes  extending  south  oeyond  the 
sources  of  the  Kissimme.  The  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  St.  Jolm's  cannot 
ordinarily  be  passed  by  vessels  drawing 
over  thirteen  feet,  but  inside  it  is  navi- 
gable by  vessels  ot  twenty-five  feet  drafts 
as  far  up  as  Jacksonville,  and  by  those 
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dmif  ing  iwelfe  feet  vtp  to  Lake  Georffe, 
and  two  feet  water  can  be  had  to  Lake 
Poinsett.  The  tide  seems  to  hare  influ- 
ence at  Volusia.  The  trade  of  the  rirer 
at  present  is  chiefly  lumber.  More  than 
13  large  lumber  mills  (mostly  steam)  are 
on  the  river  above  and  below  Jackson- 
ville, the  principal  town  upon  the  river. 
About  350  vessels  annually  are  loaded 
with  lumber  and  produce  on  the  St. 
Jdm's.  The  quantity  of  lumber  annu- 
bIXj  shipped  from  the  St.  John's  river  is 
estunated  at  dO^OOO.OOO  of  feet.  An  ef- 
fort will  be  made  tnis  fall  to  deepen  the 
water  on  the  bar,  which  it  is  sanguinel^ 
anticipated  can  be  done  so  as  to  admit 
vesseu  at  low  water  drawing  20  or  2^ 
feet,  and  by  an  expenditure  of  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Should  it  be 
effected,  though  it  should  cost  twenty 
times  such  amount^  it  would  be  a  wise 
disposition  of  the  money.  In  case  this 
work  succeeds,  so  soon  as  the  great  Cen- 
tral Road  is  finished  to  the  St  John's,  a 
large  and  flourishing  commercial  city  is 
sure  to  spriuff  np  in  a  few  years  at  the 
terminus  on  the  river,  wherever  it  maybe. 

Partial  surveys  of  the  eastern  part  of 
one  proposed  route  for  this  road,  termi- 
nating at  Jacksonville,  the  |m>minent 
point  on  the  St.  John's,  were  rnade  some 
years  ago  by  an  association  of  eastern 
capitaliSs,  chiefly  from  Boston,  but  the  v 
have  never  l>een  made  public,  and  it  is 
stated  the  association  was  prevented  by 
the  Indian  war  from  progressing  with 
the  undertaking'. 

A  rail-road  nas  been  contemplated 
from  Peiisaoola,  across  the  southern  cor- 
ner of  Alabama,  te  Montgomery,  Alaba- 
ma, or  to  Columbus,  Georgia,  or  to  some 
point  in  Georgia  lower  down  on  the 
Chattahooche  river,  and  to  unite  with 
some  of  the  Gteor^a  roads  running  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Great  interest  is  felt 
in  the  completion  of  this  road  at  the  city 
of  Pensacola,  and  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country^  and  on  the  different 
routes  proposed  tor  it;  and  the  federal 
^vemment  is  also  deeply  interested  in 
its  being  finished,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
afford  certain  means  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  the  valuable  public  property 
at  Pensaoola,  worth  many  millions  of 
ddlars,  and  as  the  federal  treasury  would 
be  benefited  by  the  enhanced  value  of 
the  public  lands  in  Alabama,  through 
wnion  the  road  would  run,  ana  their  m- 
creased  sales.  On  these  points  I  refer 
to  the  documents  of  the  department 
specified  in  note  B.   The  surveys  for  the 


chief  part  of  one  of  die  oontem^ted 
routes  of  this  road,  were,  it  is  under- 
stood, perfected  some  years  since,  and 
several  miles  of  the  road  near  to  Pensa- 
c<da  were  graded,  and  other  work  done. 
It  has,  however,  been  suspended  for  some 
time,  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress 
granting  the  right  of  way  through  the 
public  lands,  and  also  grants  of  alternate 
sections  along  the  line  of  the  road.  Bills 
making  such  grants  have  passed  the 
Senate  at  different  sessions^  but  as  yet 
the  association  have  t)een  unable  to  ob- 
tein  the  concurrent  action  of  both  houses 
at  the  same  session  to  ihe  same  bill. 

Connected  as  the  great  Central  Rail- 
road of  the  state  will  be,  at  Pensacola, 
(ot  at  any  of  the  gulf  ports  that  may  be 
selected,)  with  the  commerce  to  distant 
foreign  or  American  ports  in  the  gulf 
and  elsewhere,  and  especially  with 
steamships  to  Tehuantepiec  so  soon  as 
the  interoceanic  communication  is  made 
at  that  isthmus,  (whether  the  Florida 
road  is  extended  to  Mobile  and  New- 
Orleans  or  not,)  it  must  soon  become  the 
principal  line  of  southern  and  south-wes- 
tern travel  to  and  from  the  eastern  and 
middle  state^  to  California  and  Oregon, 
and  the  Pacinc  genially.  It  is  the  na- 
tural and  direct  course  of  such  travel. 
The  sagacious  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  the  Atlantic  cities  engaged  in 
the  Pacific  trade,  and  in  the  trade  to 
China  and  to  the  East  Indies,  will  also 
soon  discover  such  work  may  be  used 
to  promote  their  interests.  Of  its  profit- 
able success  as  a  pecuniary  investment^ 
little  doubt  can  be  entertemed. 

A  canal  fh)m  8t  Andrew's  Bay  to  the 
Chipola  river  has  been  contemplated  for 
many  years,  and  an  association  nas  been 
inoorporateu  to  construct  such  work. 
Full  surveys  have  been  made,  and  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  either  a  canal 
or  a  rail-road  fullj^  demonstrated.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  respectebility, 
who  possess  means  to  complete  it,  with 
such  assistance  as  maybe  afforded  by 
the  general  government  and  by  the  state. 
Extensive  tracts  of  valuable  public  lands, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  work  have  been 
reserved  from  sale  by  the  United  States 
for  ^  naval  purposes."  These  reserva^ 
tions  are  profitless,  and  the  lands  should 
be  sold.  Their  being  held  as  at  present 
is  injurious  to  the  eountr]^  in  which  th^ 
are  situated.  Sound  and  judicious  policy 
demands  that  the  fsderal  and  state  so- 
vemments  both  shonid  encoitrage  Sw 
speedy  construction  of  the  oanal  or  road 
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from  St.  Andrew's  Bay.  The  bay  has  a 
good  entrance  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is 
a  safe  and  capacious  narbor.  Intersect- 
inff,  as  such  work  probably  would  (by  an 
eo&nsion  ibr  a  short  distance  into  the 
interior),  the  great  central  state  rail-road, 
its  completion  at  once  will  be  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  cheap  and  speedy  con- 
struction of  the  latter. 

The  state  legislature,  however,  (under 
the  advice  of  the  "  State  Board  of  Inter- 
nal Improvements,"  composed  of  citizens 
from  each  section  of  the  state^)  will  it  is 
expected,  this  fall,  when  its  biennial  ses- 
sion is  held,  devise  some  additional  meas- 
ures for  carrying  out  the  most  judicious 
Elans  of  internal  improvement,  to  those 
eretofore  adopted.  The  schemes,  wiles 
and  intrigues  of  speculators  and  jobbers, 
pecuniary  and  political  it  may  be  an- 
ucipatedl,  will,  in  Florioa,  (as  sad  experi- 
ence has  proved  in  other  states,)  have  to 
be  encountered,  and  overcome,  and 
thwarted,  by  ihe  just  and  patriotic  citi- 
zen. Attempts,  by  means  direct  and  in- 
direct^ to  appropriate  the  lands  given  to 
the  state  lor  ^purposes  of  '^  internal  im- 
provement^" the  "swamp  lands,"  and 
every  other  available  resource,  to  ob- 
jects merely  local,  sectional  ana  selfish, 
will,  it  may  be  conjectured,  be  made ; 
but  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  and  general  weal, 
will  be  faithfully  exerted  to  prevent  any 
combinations  for  such  purposes  being 
successful.  That  cliques  having  their 
own  interests  exclusively  in  view,  have 
so  often  elsewhere  been  able  to  consum- 
mate their  desi^s^  will  admonish  the 
executive  and  legislature  to  watchful- 
ness and  caution.  I  place  the  firmest 
reliance  on  the  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  prudence  of  those  departments  of  the 
government  of  my  state,  in  this  regard. 
The  cost  of  the  Great  Central  Florida 
Rail-road,  it  has  been  estimated^  will 
not  probably  fall  short  of  four  millions  of 
dollars.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
town  lots  at  the  extreme  termini,  and  at 
several  points  on  the  route  where  the 
trade  of  the  surrounding  country  will  be 
concentrated,  will  go  Sir  in  aid  of  the 
work.  But  unless  the  federal  govern- 
ment does,  as  it  should  do,  grant  to  the 
state  alternate  sections  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  on  its  entire  line,  and  for  sev- 
eral miles  laterally,  as  the  state  has  not 
at  present  adequate  means  for  its  con-* 
struction,  it  will  probably  be  deferred. 
Few  foreign  capitalists  are  disposed  to 
yoL.  xiY.  2 


embark  in  such  an  undertaking  as  a  per- 
manent investment  of  their  means,  es- 
pecially when  the  proposed  work  is  in  a 
country  distant  from  tnem,  and  the  pro* 
gross  and  conduct  of  which  work  tney 
cannot  personally  attend  to ;  and  the 
assistance  of  those  who  may  subscribe 
for  stock,  as  a  matter  of  present  specula- 
tion by  its  sale,  is  generally  of  doubtfril 
value.  I  append  hereto  a  statement 
obtained  from  the  general  land  office, 
marked  (C),  exhibitmg  the  number  ot 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Florida,  '*  sur- 
veyed" and  "imsurveyed,"  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1851 ;  also  the  quantity  "offer- 
ed for  sale"  and  the  quantity  ^^sold,"  up 
to  the  same  day,  und  other  authentio 
and  valuable  information  as  to  the  fe- 
deral domain  in  the  state.  By  a  refer* 
ence  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  ge- 
neral land  office,  it  will  be  seen  tnal 
Ohio,  with  an  area  of  12,354,560  acres 
less  than  Floridsi,  has  received  grants  in 
aid  of  "  internal  improvements'^  for  681,* 
135  acres  more  than  Florida;  Indiana, 
with  an  area  of  16,293,960  acres  less,  hat 
received  1,109^861  acres  more;  lowai 
with  an  area  of  5,346,560  acres  less,  ha« 
received  326,078  acres  more  than  Flori- 
da, and  clahns  (and  justly)  900,000  in 
addition  as  having  been  granted — mak^ 
in§  1,225,078  acres  more  than  Florida; 
Wisconsin,  with  an  area  of  3,420,160 
less,  has  received  358,400  acres  more 
than  Florida;  Illinois,  with  an  area  of 
2,472,320  less,  has  received  2,246,490 
acres,  (the  Central  Rail-road  grant,)  more 
than  Florida;  and  a  similar  dispropor- 
tion will  be  seen  to  exist  with  respect 
to  other  states.  And  with  respect  to 
donations  for  schools,  &C.,  a  like  dispro- 

Eortion  exists  between  the  allowances  to 
er  and  to  most  of  the  other  states ;  and 
by  some  process,  whilst  Louisiana  is  re* 
ported  as  having  8,877,998  acres  of 
swamp  lands;  Michigan  and  Arkan* 
sas  each  upwards  of  4,500.000  acres; 
Mississippi  2,239,987  acres;  Illinois 
1,883,412:  Missouri  1^517^287;  Wig* 
cousin  1,259,269;  Florida  is  set  dowa 
as  having  562,170  acres !  but  this,  it  it 
understood  to  be,  is  because  all  those 
lands  in  the  regions  yet  unsurveyed  ^e 
not  yet  official^  reported,  nor  have  the 
state  designations  progressed  as  far  at 
the  other  states  mentioned.  The  swamp 
lands  in  Florida  will  probably  exceed 
those  in  any  other  state.  Most  of  the 
lands  heretofore  offered,  and  yet  remain- 
ing unsold,  (and  sixteen-seventeenths  of 
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the  laads  offered  are  yet  unsold,)  will 
remain  unsold  for  many  years  to  come, 
unless  some  of  the  public  improvements 
suggested  should  enhance  their  value. 
At  kast  eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  land 
in  the  state  are  yet  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  very  large  portion  of  them, 
even  if  the  principal  improvements  sug- 
ested  should  be  made,  would  not  pro- 
_ably  for  some  time  afterwards  be  sold 
at  the  present  minimum  price  of  the 
public  lands.  The  feet  that  of  17,043,- 
111  acres  surveyed  and  offered  for  sale 
prior  to  June,  1851,  but  1,000,407  acres 
nave  been  sold,  (and  many  of  them  have 
been  offered  for  sale  for  twenty-seven, 
twenty- five,  twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten 
years,)  proves  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things  they  are  utterly  worthless  to  ihe 
Unitea  States.  On  the  proposed  routes 
of  thej?reat  Central  Rail-road  there  are. 
in  dif^rent  sections  of  the  state,  vast 
tracts  of  these  lands,  at  present  of  no 
value  to  the  general  government,  to 
the  state,  or  to  individuals.  Rich  and 
exhaustless  beds  of  marl  are  to  be 
found  in  several  sections  of  the  state. 
Those  at  Alum  Bluff  on  the  Apalacbi- 
oola  river,  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  where  the  great  Central  Road 
will  probably  cross,  are  of  great  value. 
That  road  alone  will,  by  the  cheap 
transportation  of  the  marl,  afford  faci- 
lities for  fertilizing  the  lands  contigu- 
ous to  it  in  every  section  of  the  state, 
but  especially  in  Middle  and  West  Flo- 
rida; and  at  the  same  time  the  lumber, 
tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  and  resinous  oils 
that  may  be  obtained  from  most  of  such 
lands,  prior  to  their  being  thus  prepared 
for  and  put  in  cultivation,  could  be  readily 
conveyed  to  market  by  the  same  means. 
Florida  is  Uie  fifth  state  in  size  in  the 
confederacy.  Her  area  is  59,268  square 
milea^  or  37,931,520  acres.  She  pos- 
sesses an  advantage  had  bv  no  other 
state  of  the  Union.  She  alone,  of  all 
the  present  United  States,  can  cultivate 
and  raise  advantageously,  and  for  the 
supply  of  the  other  states  on  thb  side  of 
the  continent,  tropical  fruits  and  other 
highly  valuable  tropical  products !  She 
wul  have  no  rival  in  this  respect  among 
her  sister  states  till  further  "extension" 
and  additional  "  annexation  ''is  effected. 
You  are  referred  on  this  subject  to  the 
public  documents  and  other  authentic 
Docks  specified  in  the  note,  (D,)  hereto  an- 
nexed. In  a  few  years,  whether  in  time 
of  war  or  in  time  of  peace,  not  only 


the  Atlantic  oities,  but  the  entire  Tallej 
of  the  Mississippi,  can  be  supplied  by 
her  with  most  tropical  productions,  with 
greater  facility  and  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  procured  from  Cuba,  or  from  any 
other  of  the  West  India  islands.  A 
tithe  of  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase- 
Cuba,  if  Spain  should  be  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  it^  and  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
amount  of  expenditure  necessary  to  con- 
quer and  annex  that  island  by  arm&  or  to 
obtain  it  in  any  other  mode,  honorable  or 
dishonorable,  if  expended  by  the  federal 

fovemment  (even  as  above  indicated. 
y  liberal  grants  of  land),  in  aid  oi 
works  of  internal  improvement  in  Flo- 
rida, would  render  that  state  more  valu- 
able than  Cuba  ever  can  be,  to  this  con- 
federacy. Such  a  policy  might  also 
subdue  some  of  the  covetings  and  cra- 
ving many  seem  to  have  for  Uie  '^  Queen 
of  uie  Antilles,"  (as  they  designate  that 
island,}  and  obviate  in  some  degree  the 
necessity  which  they  insist  now  exists^ 
of  its  bemg  forthwith  wrested  from  Spain 
and  possessed  by  the  United  States. 
War  and  bloodshed  would  also  be  there- 
by averted. 

The  most  judicious  policy  that  can  be 
adopted  by  the  federal  government  with 
reference  to  Florida,  in  my  judgment  is, 
to  transfer  without  delay  to  that  state 
every  acre  of  public  lands  within  its 
borders,  stipulating  that  the  proceeds 
thereof  hereafter  realized  by  the  state, 
shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  internal 
and  harbor  improvements  within  the 
state  J  the  United  States  reserving  only 
the  necessary  sites  for  light-houses,  for- 
tifications, and  other  structures,  under 
the  control  of  the  federal  governments 
At  any  rate  the  transfer  of  all  lands,  that^ 
at  this  time,  or  hereafter,  have  been 
offered  for  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre,  for  ten 
years,  and  that  remain  unsold,  should  be 
made,  and  a  similar  rule  coula  be  wisely 
applied  to  all  the  states  wherein  public 
lands  lie. 

No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny  that 
the  coast  frontier  of  every  part  of  the 
United  States  is  peculiarly  a  subject  of 
legitiinate  concernment  for  the  federal 
^vemment,  or,  that  to  a  certain  extent 
tne  states  have  yielded  the  partial  con- 
trol thereof  to  the  United  States ;  and 
that^  in  some  respects,  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  common  property  of  the  people 
of  all  the  states  of  this  confederacy. 
The  lines  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government^  and 
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between  the  respeotire  state  gorem- 
ments,  as  to  saoh  coast  frontier,  are  dis- 
tinctly  marked  by  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. The  federal  goyemment  has  not 
been  inrested  by  Qie  states  with  any 
right  of  property  to  the  coasts.  By  Art. 
4,  f  2,  clause  1,  of  the  federal  compact^ 
it  is  stipulated  that  ''the  citizens  of  each 
state  snail  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states^'  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
free  ri^ht  of  navigation,  of  oommeroe 
and  of  piscary^  and  in  fine  of  every 
usufructuary  pnvileffe  of  the  coast  wa- 
ters, (not  essentially  and  exclusively 
locsil,)  and  that  are  common  rights,  as 
distinguished  from  exclusive  rights  of 
property,  in  a  state,  or  in  individuSs,  per- 
tain equally  to  the  citizens  of  the  Umted 
States  of  every  state  of  the  confederacy, 
without  distinction  in  favor  of  the  citizens 
of  that  state  of  which  such  coast  is  the 
frontier.  Such  police  regulations  as 
sound  policy  may  render  necessary,  can 
be  rightfully  established  and  enforced 
by  that  state,  and  it  may  enact  laws  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  such 
common  rights,  and  to  regulate  their  use 
so  as  to  prevent  their  abuse ;  but  such 
laws  must  apply  ec^ually  to  its  own 
citizens  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  other 
states.  The  general  rights  of  navi&fation 
and  of  commerce,  by  all,  and  uat  of 
piscary  in  waters  not  exclusively  local, 
cannot  be  withheld  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  own  c  i  tizens.  But  no  other 
state  may  rightfully  legislate  as  to  such 
privileges  on  the  coasts  of  a  sister  state, 
nor  does  the  federal  government  possess 
any  constitutional'  power  to  regulate  by 
law  the  right  of  piscary  on  the  coasts  of 
a  state,  nor  to  cede  by  treaty  or  otherw 
wise  the  privilege  of  usmgsucn  fisheries 
to  a  foreign  power  or  its  subjects,any  more 
than  it  can  rejo^ate  by  law  any  other 
common  right  m  a  state,  or  cede  away  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  a  state  to  a  foreign 
power.  To  defend  andproteet  such  co^ 
frontier  in  which  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  all  the  states  have  such 
common  interest,  as  well  as  because  it  is 
a  part  of  one  of  tiie  states ;  to  ''  repel  in- 
vasions,''  (see  Art  1,  f  8,  cL  15,  Const 
U.  S.)  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  federal 
government  It  is  in  the  clause  just 
cited  invested  with  full  power,  and  the 
national  compact  twice  enjoins  tJie  ful- 
filment of  such  duty,  (see  clause  last 
cited,  and  Art  4,  f  4,)  and  the  same  in- 
itrument  contains  an  express  oonstitu- 


tional  guaranty  that  ''it  shall  iptoiect 
each  of  them  JTthe  states]  against  inva- 
sion,''  &c.  The  federal  government 
builds  fortifications,  and  navy  yards,  and 
ships,  and  armories,  and  arsenals,  and 
military,  and  navy,  and  marine  hos- 
pitals, and  custem-nouses,  and  it  es-^ 
tablishes  lines  of  mail  steamers  to  Great 
Britain  and  Europe,  and  to  Uie  Pacific; 
it  has  erected  and  maintains  an  observa^* 
tory  and  a  military  and  naval  academy ; 
has  a  "  coast  surve}^''  establishment; 
sends  ships  of  war  on  exploring  expedi- 
tions; and  Congress  within  the  last  G£» 
teen  years  has>  spent  millions  of  dollart 
for  the  making  and  publication  of  aJl 
kinds  of  books  on  all  lands  of  subjects. 
Some  of  the  improvements  on  the  coasta^ 
and  leading  to  the  coasts  of  Florida  above 
noticed;  are  as  directly  and  immediately 
important  and  essential  for  the  ^'defsnce^ 
and  "protection^' of  that  section  "against 
invasion"  asforts^  ships,  &c.,  canbe  else* 
where.  This,  it  is  true,  is  owin^  in  some 
degree  to  the  peculiar  geographicalposN 
tion,  insular  formation,  and  character  of 
that  section.  Under  such  circumstances^ 
to  deny  the  legitimate  oonstituticHiai 
power  of  the  federal  govemment  to  ''pro* 
vide  for  the  common  defence^*'  by  ai(Unc 
and  promoting  such  necessary  improve^ 
ments  in  Florida,  is  to  deny  to  it  the 
power  to  employ  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary  means  of  fulfilling  such  constiti^ 
tional  duty.  Whilst  the  obligation  of  the 
eeneral  govemment  to  "defend^'  and 
"protect^'  a  state  "  against  invasion''  la 
time  of  war,  is  conceded,  to  object  thai 
the  federal  constitution  does  not  allow 
prudent  and  proper  and  necessary  pr^ 
paration  by  it  in  time  of  peace  for  the 
nilfilment  of  such  duty  economically^ 
advantageously  and  successfully,  is  ex-- 
tending  "  the  salutary  rule  of  strict  con- 
struction"  into  absurdity.  The  attenu- 
ated logic  by  which  objections  are  made 
to  the  means  of  defence  and  protectioii 
as  unconstitutional,  because  forsooth  the 
resort  to  such  means  may  also  and  (Aheg» 
wise  promote  other  interests  of  the- state 
or  of  the  confederacy,  has  little  weight 
with  me.  But  when  tne  aid  desired  can 
be  yielded  in  the  exeroise  of  the  un^ 
doubted  constitutional  authority  of  Con-' 
gross  to  dispose  o£  the  public  lands>  for 
2ie  common  benefit,  all  scruples  witb 
respect  to  grants  of  such  lands  in  aid  of 
those  improvements  in  the  states  where 
the  lanos  lie,  should  be  extinguished. 
The  impolicy  and  injnstioe  of  the  fed^nX 
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government  retaining  all  the  lands  un- 
saleable at  the  present  minimum  price 
fixed  by  it,  for  a  series  of  years  after 
they  hare  been  offered  for  sale,  without 
yielding  an;^  taxes  for  them  to  the 
states  wherein  they  lie—not  contribut- 
ing anything  in  any  mode  for  the 
making  and  repair  of  ordinary  high 
ways  and  bridges  throuffh  them,  is 
severely  felt  by  every  resident  {whether 
rich  or  poor)  of  a  country  in  which  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  unsold  public  lands. 
The  personal  labor  the  settler  is  com- 
pelled to  yield  in  this  way  to  enhance 
ma  value  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  his  other  taxes,  is 
an  onerous  burthen.  Difficulties  will 
probably  ensue  ^m  the  granting  to  one 
sovereij^  state  the  conkol  and  owner- 
ship otlands  within  another  sovereign 
state,  even  if  the  lands  are  made  liable  to 
just  taxation ;  and  still  greater  difficulties 
will  arise  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  just 
rate  of  distribution  amongst  the  states. 
Some  proposed  rules  of  cfistribution  are 
absurd  as  well  as  iniquitous.  By  the 
rule  of  population,  New- York  would  at 
this  time  receive  33  acres  to  every  one 
received  by  Florida,  and  yet  Florida  has 
1200  miles  of  sea  coast  to  defend,  whilst 
New-York  has  less  than  150  on  her  At- 
lantic frontier.  Florida  has  7,671,520 
acres  more  in  area  than  N  ew- York.  She 
is  larger  than  New- York  and  Massachu- 
setts, or  New- York  and  Maryland  toge- 
ther ;  she  is  larger  than  New- York,  New- 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  all  together,' 
tnd  leaving  out  Maine,  more  than  twice 
MB  hjge  as  all  the  other  five  New-Eng- 
land states  tofinether.  Florida  has  no 
mountains,  and  properly  improved,  she 
wUl  have  within  her  hmits  less  waste 
knds  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  than 
either  New- Hampshire,  or  Massachu- 
setts, or  Maryland,  or  New-Jersey, 
though  neither  of  those  states  is  one- 
seventh  of  her  size;  and  she  would  be 
eapable  in  a  few  years,  if  improved  as 
suggested,  of  sustaining  comfortably  a 
larger  population  than  New- York  of  it- 
self or  all  the  New-Ensland  states  uni- 
ted. Population  is  a  shitting  rule,  and  not 
bued  on  any  just  principle  when  adopt- 
ed with  reference  to  grants  to  the  states. 
If  the  ^nt  is  intended  to  be  given  to 
the  citizens  of  each  state  disposed  to 
emigrate  to  and  settle  on  such  lands,  the 
federal  sovemment  had  better  make  the 

Snt  (Erectly  to  the  occupant.     The 
y  trae  and  just  rule  as  to  grants  in  aid 


of  woiks  for  coast  defence,  or  any  other 
national  objects,  is  the  necessity  or  im- 
portance of  suck  work,  and  the  advan- 
tage that  will  result  to  the  country  there- 
from. The  policy  of  promoting  the  set- 
tlement of  an  exposed  frontier  state  by 
free  grants  of  lands  to  occupants,  and  to 
the  state  in  aid  of  internal  improve- 
ments, is,  it  is  conceived,  quite  as  ob- 
vious and  ftilly  as  strong  as  any  policy 
of  defence,  as  to  a  future  war  with  a 
naval  power,  that  can  be  adopted.  The 
expense  incurred  in  one  such  war  of 
thi^ee  years,  necessary  to  defend  the 
1200  nules  of  sea  coast  m  Florida,  would 
probably  exceed  fourfold  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  ^rerament  to  yield  in 
aid  01  internal  miprovements  in  that 
state !  Our  entire  national  coast  shonld 
be  defended.  "No  foe's  hostile  foot 
should  leave  its  print  on  our  shore.'' 
The  dishonor  of  a  successful  invasion  by 
an  enemy  will  be  as  ^eat  if  the  assautt 
be  made  at  Cape  Sable  or  Apalachicola 
as  if  made  at  Philadelj^a  or  Washing- 
ton. Besides,  if  such  improvements  are 
made,  the  means  of  defence  thereby 
permanently  established  in  Florida,  wi& 
enable  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide more  readily  and  early  for  other  ex- 
posed points,  and  to  furnish  troops  which 
could  not  be  withheld  or  abstracted  from 
Florida  in  her  present  condition,  during 
such  war,  without  gross  dereliction  (h 
federal  duty. 

That  the  scientific  and  able  engineers 
educated  for  and  in  the  federal  service^ 
ought  to  be,  (when  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  so  little  appropriate  employ 
for  them  as  at  present  and  generally  in 
times  of  peace,)  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
states  in  surveys  for  public  improve- 
»ments,  is  an  opinion  becoming  quite 
genera],  and  if  such  course  is  adopted,  it 
will  probably  prevent  the  abolition  or  re- 
duction of  sucn  corps.  The  services  of 
such  officers  would  be  most  valuable  to 
Florida  in  her  surveys  for  the  various 
works  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  population  of  Florida  by  the  last 
census  was  but  47,167  white  persons. 
928  free  colored  and  39,3()9  color^ 
slaves — ^in  all  87,401.  If  Congress  will 
encoumge  and  foster  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  state,  by  aiding  and 
promoting  the  works  indicated,  in  the 
manner  suggested,  emigration  thither 
from  Maryland,  Virginia^  North  Cardina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  M.is80uri  and  other 
states,  will  speedily  commence,  and  by 
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tlie  year  I860,  her  popolation  will  be 
quaxKupled,  her  resources  and  wealth 
augmented  in  still  greater  ratio ;  and  the 
IBMt  exposed  and  defenceless  section  of 
ttie  Union  rendered  impregnable.  By 
even  yielding  to  the  sta^  merely  ihe 
lands  made  yaluable  by  the  works  she 
may  construct;  and  with  the  means 
therebj  afibrded  for  the  employment  of 
labor  in  the  construction  of  such  works, 
&he  will  be  enabled  to  do  much. 
Grant  her  all  the  vacant  land,  and,  (Ex- 
cepting the  '^  ship  canal,")  she  may 
enect  all  that  her  own  interests,  or  those 
of  her  sister  states  demand,  now  or  here* 
after. 

A  reference  to  the  mapof  Florida  now 
sent  to  you,  made  at  the  bureau  of  Topo- 
graphical £n^eers  in  1846,  and  to  a 
chart  of  the  li^ht-houses  of  the  United 
States  also  incbsed,  will  show  you  that 
with  upwards  of  1,200  miles  of  dangerous 
sea-board,  there  are  fewer  light-houses 
in  the  state  than  there  are  appurtenant 
to  the  cities  either  of  New- York  or  Bos- 
ton. Property  of  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred milhons  of  dollars  in  value,  it  is 
estimated,  annually  passes  alo^g  a  lar^e 
portion  of  the  Florida  coasts,  which  are  in 
many  places  as  much  exposed  and  dan- 
gerous as  the  coast  of  any  section  of  the 
union. 

In  the  document  referred  to  in  note  (£), 
annexed  hereto,  you  will  find  stated  the 
value  of  the  property  annually  wrecked 
on  the  keys  and  reefs  and  coasts  of  South 
Florida,  and  which  is  carried  into  Key 
West  for  adjudication  of  the  salvage,  for 
each  of  the  ten  years  last  past.  A  large 
amount  wrecked  elsewhere,  on  the  up- 
per coast^  and  that  which  is  totally  lost^ 
IS  not  estimated ;  nor  is  the  great  loss  of 
human  life  adverted  to.  "Hie  average 
value  of  all  the  property  annually  wreclc- 
ed  and  lost  on  all  tne  Florida  coasts  and 
reefs  cannot-  be  less  than  a  million  of 
dollars! 

You  are  referred  to  the  statements  pro- 
cured from  the  treasury  department 
herewith  sent  to  you,  ana  to  tiie  docu- 
ment* specified  in  note  (F),  for  the  ton- 
nage and  forei^  expoixs  and  imports 
ana  other  statistics  of  the  state. 

You  will  find  in  some  of  the  docu- 
ments I  send  you,  authentic  information 
as  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Flori- 
da. It  is  predict^  that  before  many 
years,  these  fisheries  will  become  a 
source  of  profitable  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  seafaring  men,  who  will  be  in* 


duced  thereby  to  become  resident*  of  the 
islands  and  coasts  contiguous  to  them^ 
and  they  will  be  looked  to,  particularly 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^eat  western 
valley  for  ihe  supply  of  mat  article  of 
subsistence ;  and  other  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  foreign  countries  may  like- 
wise  be  furnished  from  them.  They 
pertain  exclusively  to  the  state,  the  con- 
stitution whereof  asserts  its  right ;  and 
they  are  regarded  as  destined  to  be  of  as 
much  importance  and  value,  as  the  fish- 
eries on  tne  coast  of  the  British  Colonies 
at  the  north-east  end  of  this  continent. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  above  ' 
mentioned,  I  inclose  you  a  letter  (G)  re- 
specting the  State  of  Florida,  from  that 
intelligent  officer  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
of  the  "Census  Bureau;"  and  aJso  a 
statement  (H),  compiled  from  the  laws 
of  all  the  appropriations  of  money  or 
lands  made  by  Congress  since  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Floridas,  in  any  wise,  in  aid 
of  public  improvements  therein. 

Though  hundreds  of  invalids  and  vale- 
tudinarians annually  resort  to  Florida 
from  the  north  and  west  during  the 
winter  months,  the  state  has  been  slan- 
dered as  being  insalubrious.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  proves  that  on  the  score 
of  health  she  steads  ahead  of  any  other 
southern  state,  and  is  exceeded  by  but 
two  states  of  tne  Union.  Some  transient 
visitors  to  Florida,  ignorant  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Providence  for  thepreser?ation 
of  health  in  tropical  regions,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  genial  efiect  of  the  climate 
upon  the  soil ;  and  comparing  the  soil  of 
Florida  with  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the 
western  and  middle  states,  denounce  the 
land^  of  Florida  as  ^  barren  sands,"  as 
, "  worthless,"  &c.  Mr.  Kenned/s  testis 
raoay,  founded  on  the  unerring  test  of 
official  statistics  of  facts,  disproves  ^ 
these  notions,  and  est-ablishes  the  fact 
that  in  propoHion  to  the  improved  lands^ 
and  in  proportion  also  to  her  population, 
her  agricultural  products  exceed  in  value 
those  of  any  other  state  of  ihe  Union; 
and  so  also  in  proportion  to  her  slave 
population,  they  exceed  in  value  those 
of  any  other  of  the  slave  states. 


Appkndix. — C. 

statement  eompUed  from  Report  qf  CommiiHimtr 
of  Generml  LaiU  OMce  •$  to  pubUe  Um4$  til 
Florida,  Jmu  80,  1^1,  md  otksr  docummU  im 
the  Oeneral  Land  Qfice : 

Area  in  Muare  miles S0,S6i 

▲reainacres 87.031.aM 

Snnreyed tt^4,08t 
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UnrarTByad 15,01^811 

Offered  for  s«to 17,043,111 

Sold 1,000,407 

Sanreyed  and  not  <MSered 5,371,578 

Adrertised  in  fUl  of  1S51 1,780.3SS 

Sorveyed  and  not  sold S1,S14,28S 

Donations  and  grants  for  sebools  (lOth 

aecUons)  and  for  Unirersity 054.563 

Kentucky  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 90,M4 

Internal  improvements,  grant  on  admis- 
sion        500,000 

Grants  to  individnals  (*'  armed  oceu- 
pants")  under  aets  of  1843  and  1848, 

patented  up  to  June  SO,  1851 53,114 

Piulie  buildings,  seat  of  gOTemment. . . .  0,340 

Grants  for  militarv  senrices,  d;c.,  (gene- 
ral military  land  warrants  located  in 

Florida) 31,340 

Reserved  for  <•  Uve  oak*' for  Navy 103,888 

[This  does  not  include  sites  for  forts, 
Ught'liouMe,  Ac.,  or  town  lots  of  U.  S. 
in  Pensaoola  and  St.  Augustine,  nor  the 
Keys  and  Islands  on  the  coasts,  all  of 
which  are  reserved  for  the  present,  the 
departments  hsTing  decided  that  an  act 
of  Congress  is  necessary  to  release  a  re- 
servation by  the  President  for  any  pur- 

RMervation  for  town  of  St.  Mark's  305 

Confirmed  private  claims  (Spani^ 
grants.  &c.) 1,939,789 

Swamp  lands  returned  to  June  30, 1851, 
not  including  those  in  the  regions  yet 
unsurveyed,  and  others  not  designated, 
supposed  to  amount  to  sereral  millions 
of  acres 503,170 

Reserved  temporarily  for  Indians,  under 
Gen.  Worth's  arrangement,  including 
**  neutral  ground"  prescribed  by  War 
Department,  estimated  at 3,600,000 

Land  sold  in  year  ending  June  30, 
1851,  27,873  acres;  receipts  same  time, 
$34,842.  The  expenses  in  Florida  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  public  lands  for 
some  years  exceed  the  receipts. 

(G.) 
CfiKsus  Ofnox,  Washtmoton  Crrr, 
Aufput  23dj  1852. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^In  com^iance  with  your 
request,  I  enclose  you  sundry  printed 
statements  compiled  in  this  omce  in 
January  last^  from  the  official  returns,, 
relating  to  the  population,  products,  &c., 
of  Florida,  and  also  of  other  states,  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  yerify  the  comparisons 
made  below.  The  statements  are  gene- 
rally correct,  but  typographical  and  other 
errors,  which  exist  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent,  will  be  rectified  in  the  official 
publication  soon  to  be  made.  These  cor- 
rections will  not  change  materially  any 
of  the  results  given. 

It  seems : 

That  the  number  of  deaths  in  Florida 
in  the  year  ending  June  Ist^  1850,  was 
933,  the  population  being  87,400.  This 
is  but  1  in  93  (and  a  fraction)  in  that 
year,  and  is  less  in  proportion  than  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union,  except  Ver- 
mont^  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 


The  territories  of  Oregon  and  Minne- 
sota, it  appears,  had  fewer  deaths  in  1850, 
in  propmtion  to  their  population,  than 
any  state.  This  may,  m  some  degree, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  emi- 
mtion  tMther  is  mostly  of  male  adults 
m  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  and  there 
are  in  uiese  countries  comparatively 
fewer  a^ed  and  infirm  persons  and 
fewer  children  than  in  the  old  settled 
states. 

The  entire  area  of  Florida,  in  acres,  is 
37,931,520,  and  of  this  there  were  in  1 850 
only  349,049  acres  of  imp»roved  land. 
The  official  average  valuation  of  these 
improved  lands,  made  by  the  returning 
officers,  is  $18  per  acre,  lieingmuch  less 
tibAn  the  average  valuation  of  improved 
lands  in  any  ot£er  slate  or  territory. 

Florida  has  less  improved  lands  than 
any  state  except  Rhode  Island  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Florida  tias  aeres  of  improred  land 340,049 

TJnimproTed,  attactied  to  above 1 ,936,340 

Cash  value  of  improved  lands #6,333,109 

Vahie  of  flmaning  implements  and  ma- 

cbinery $658,795 

Horses... 10,848 

Mules,  *o 5,003 

MUchcows 78,876 

Working  oxen 5,794 

OtbereatUe 189,415 

Sheep 33,311 

Swine • 300.451 

Value  of  live  stock #9,880,058 

Wheat,  bushels  of 1,037 

Rye,  bushels  of. 1,153 

Indian  com,  bushels  of 1,096,809 

Oats,  bushels  of 66,586 

Bice,  pounds  of. 1,075,090 

Tobacco,  poundsof 098,614 

Ginned  cotton,  bales  of  400  lbs.  each ....  45,131 

Wool,  pounds  of 33,347 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels  of. 135,359 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels  of 7,898 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels  of 757,136 

Buckwheat,  bushels  of 55 

Value  of  orchard  products,  in  dollars ....  1 ,980 

Wine,  gallons  of. 10 

Value  of  produce  of  market  gardens    . .  #8,791 

Butter,  pounds  of 371,496 

Cheese,  pounds  of 18,015 

Hay,  tons  of 3,510 

Other  grass  seeds,  bushels  of 3 

Hops,  poundsof 14 

Flax,  pounds  of 50 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds  of 6 

Cane  sugar,  hogsheads  of  1000  pounds..  3,753 

Molasses,  gallons  of 359,898 

Beeswax  and  honey,  pounds  of 18,971 

Value  of  home-made  manufhetures 3751583 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered $514,685 

It  seems  that  in  proportion  to  the  ouan* 
tity  of  improved  lands,  Florida  produces 
more  cotton  than  any  other  state.  So 
also  in  proportion  to  the  slave  population 
she  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other 
slave  state.  So  also  in  proportion  to  her 
entire  population  she  produces  more  oo(» 
ton  than  any  other  sts^  oi  the  Union. 
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She  produces  more  sugar  (from  cane),  (F.) 

in  proportion  to  the  lands  in  cultivation.  Teiasukt  Dxpartmeut 

in  proportion  to  her  slave  population,  and  RegisUr't  Office,  Augtut  26,  1852. 

also  m proportion  to  her  entiie  population,  d,j^  gig  :_i  h^ve  caused  a  clerk  to 

than  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  ex-  compile  the  memoranda  desired  by  you 

cept  Louisiana  and  Texas.  of  the  statistics  of  commerce  and  navip 

Florida  raises  a  greater  quantity  of  to-  gation  in  Florida  in  1850-1,  which  is  as 

bacco  than  any  of  the  other  states  except  lollows  : 

Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  .^^  .          ^     _                              ^.  ,«^ 

Carolina,   Tennessee,   Kentocky,   Ohio,  |gJ|i»i«rt«ftomfl»jignp«rt.........      ^iw 

Indiana,  and  Missouri:  and  in  proper-   l85o|  export*  to  foreign  poru !.'!!!.!!   8,«07|906 

tionto  the  lands  in  cultivation,  and  to   ^^^*      "       "       "        "    ».»»»»»W 

the  population  greater  than  several  of  jonnage  in  1850,  9,365  tons;  in  1851, 
those  states.    She  raises  a  greater  num-   11272  tons. 

ber  of  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  th^  any  'q^  ^^  ^s  in  1850,  $2,546,471  was 
state  of  tiiB  Union,  m  proportion  to  the  ^^  ApalaShicola,  and  in  1851  tiiere 
land  m  cultivation,  andfslave  population,  was  $3,858^83  fhmi  the  same  port;.  In 
and  aggregate  population.  1551  ^^  fo^j^  ^      ^  ^n^  ^^Mark's 

The  number  of  cattle  m  Florida  com-  ^^,^  $61,755  MuSh  more  than  half  of 
pares  witii  tiiat  of  any  state  m  tiie  same  ^he  tonn^e  of  tiie  entire  state  is  from 
way.  ggy  "yy^g^ 

No  account  of  oranges,  figs,  olives,  ^  ^he  value  of  shipments  of  foreiga 
plantiUM,  bananas  yams,  or  oUxertropi-  ^,  domestic  merchandise,  or  products 
cal  frmta,  or  of  the  coomp^  or  arrow  £,^^  ^^  ^  Fi^^da  port?  coaslwise  to 
root,  or  sisal  hemp,  or  otiier  tropical  pro-  ^nd  from  other  ports  ofthe  United  States, 
ductions,  can  be  given  at  tins  time  from  ^o  returns  are  ^e  to  tiie  TreasuryTli 
uiis  omce.  .        .      ^.       is  presumed  that  the  value  of  the  ship- 

There  is  great  d^culty  m  estimating  ^*;ts  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugi^ 
^e  value  oftiied^erentproducte  of  tiie  lu^^er,  tar  turpentine,  akd  otter  pro! 
different  states,  and  of  the  same  products  ^ucts  of  F/oridiso  sfipped  coastwise, 
m  different  states;  but  from  a  general  ^^t,  3,^^^  ^^^  value  of  tiie  foreign 
and  hasty  estimate  from  the  best  data  I   importations 

^r  ?iS'^  """^i  from  <Jomparison,  I  am  f^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^^d  coastwise, 
satisfied  the  value  of  the  agricultural  f^^  piorSa  ports,  ^Uy  exceed  th^ 
products  of  Florida  (of  course  m  the  ^^^^^  ^f  t£e  Ttate.  This  you  wiU 
state)  in  nroportion  to  tiie  area  of  im-  ^rceive  by  comparison  of  tiie  census 
proved  lana^  and  to  the  population,  slave  ^^^  ^^^^  ancfestimating  tiiem  with 
orfree^^and  both,  wiU  compare  favorably  ^^  statisticTyou  can  procure  Mm  the 
r^  ^;,r^«T  "^  ^«  JJ'f^"^?^^^  ;^"y  chamber  of  commerce  of  each  port,  or 
state  of  tiie  Union  When,  therefore,  merchants,  of  tiie  coastwise  expoit^  akd. 
the  lower  value  of  the  land  and  of  the  ing  tiie  latiSer  to  the  foreign  expbrtsibove 

'^?!!}^*""'i  ^P^f"^®^**  '^''K'^uu'^}  given.     This  is  accounted  for  by  tiie 

mated,  and  also  the  supenor  health  of  f^^  ^^^  ^  j         ^^^^^^  ^f  y^e  pniiucts 

the  state  IS  considered,  your  anticipa-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  0!  Alabama  and  Georgia  is 

tions  of  tiie  comparison  being  advanta-  ^^^  ^  ^^  pi^^da  gulf  ports  for  ship- 

geous  to  your  state  will  be  realized.  meni                        or                  r 

Florida  is  behind  many  of  tiie  states  j  ^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^            obedient 

in  her  com  crop,  and  she  raises  but  a  g^rygmf 

miall  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats ;  ^                         j^   Saroiant. 
and  it  appears  the  value  of  all  invest- 
ments in  the  State  of  Florida  in  cotton  Extradi  from  the  last  Message  of  Gcvemar 
manufactures  is  $80,000,  which  is  of  cot-  Browrty  of  Florida. 
twi  goods,  making  624,000  yards  of  sheet-  «it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that 
ing  annually.    It  is  impossible,  at  tMs  ^hii©  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  per- 
moment^  to  frimish  the  statistics  of  the  yading  every  other  state— opening  new 
lumber  business  in  Florida,  which  a-  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort^  and  sti- 
mounts  to  a  large  sum  annually.  mulating  human  industry  in  all  its  varied 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  departments  —  Florida  alone,  like  the 

respect^  your  obedient  servant^  slothful  servant  who  buried  his  telent^ 

Jos.  C.  G.  Kkwkdt,  Sup^i,  seems  well  ni^h  content  with  inaction 

Hon.  £.  C.  CABUib.  and  repose  on  tiiis  vital  subject    We  do 
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not  transcend  the  limits  of  truth  when  him  to  make  judicious  ajHpointments ; 
we  claim  for  her  natural  advantages,  and  as  no  salaries  are  provided,  it  is  not 
resources,  and  capabilities  for  improve-  presumable  that  pnersons  could  be  found 
ment,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed  withoat 
state  of  the  Union.  She  is  the  fifth  m  compensation;  conseauently, no appoint- 
territofial  area-— the  third  in  heaRh —  mentS  have  been  maae ;  but  an  a^cul- 
with  some  1,200  miles  Atlantic  and  gulf  tural  sociehr  has  been  orgazdzed  m  the 
iea-board — a  fruitful  soil— a  genial  cli-  county  of  Leon,  with  the  view  of  con- 
mate,  extending  within  the  tropic  of  stituting  a  central  society  for  the  stat& 
Cancer,  and  a  range  of  a^cultural  pro-  with  auxiliary  societies  m  the  difiereni 
ducts  of  unsurpassed  vanety  and  value,  counties,  which  would  lead  to  the  accom- 
8he  has  noble  rivers  —  spacious  har-  plishment  of  the  objects  contemplated 
bors — inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber,  by  the  act^  with  the  assistance  of  a  sci- 
Aronnd  her  floati^  in  endless  sncoes-  entific  state  geologist,  to  furnish  the 
sion,  a  large  portion  of  the  oommer-  information  relating  to  the  soil^  produc- 
eiml  marine  of  the  civilized  world,  and  tions,  and  climate,'  of  the  various  por- 
she  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  travel  tions  of  the  state.  The  appointment  of 
and  transportation  between  the  great  such  an  officer  would  probably  be 
marts  of  the  northeast  and  southwest —  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects 
the  Atlantic,  Uie  Gul^  and  the  Pacific  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
eoasts.  resources  of  Florida.'' 

"  With  all  these  advantages,  her  pro-  niiAiicn  or  fl«i»a,  nsi-Bt 

gross,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  has  no  xht  n^rtpi.  «t  the  Tre«iry  durtaf  tbe 
parallel  within  the  limits  of  the  Union      teoia  yv  tnAimg  3it(  October,  i»u 

m  feebleness  and  insi^ificance.    Colo-      wnoum  to,  tIx <^*^^^  ^ 

nized  300  years  ago,  she  is  still  weak  in  -^  ,„m^,^ -«^.. . 

numbers-with  very  little  greater  com-  ^.^^  ^ ^^ ^,.   ^^,„  54 

parative  public  or  pnvate  wealth  than  AooikHi  " 818  5i 

less  favored    sections,   and    the  broad  Finet.......^ ^'£2  S 

bosom  of  millions  of  her  acres,  suscep-  «4°°®2fiS?:; :;;:::;  ••;;.;.;. '.■.'.*.  mw 
tible  of  profitable  tillage,  is  yet  undis-        «*      of  1848.! I. '.!'..'*.*.'.'.'. .V.'.V..V.il     i,ie7  m 

tuibed   by   the   hand   of    agricultural        ;;      Jjijgj •• 40,3?  S 

labor.  «     «fi8Mi*il!;"!V.'.!!..*.r.i^i;iI    e^iuat 

"The  last  General  Assembly  nassed 
<  An  Act  to  organize  and  establish  a  ^o  wnieh  M  tmoiiiii  «k»!t«i  in  re-  '^  * 

board  of  agriculture  for  the   state  of     demptioB  ofiand 174  « 

Florida,'  which  provides  that  it  shall  Amount  recM  in  loan  from  School  Fund  S5,000  00 
T't        ^  J     x  jTl  -J     a  •*       ••      In    reimbursement  of  a 

*be  COiyposed  of  three  persons  resident       temporary  adranee  from  the  Cootin- 
at  Tallahassee,  and    one  corresponding       gent  Fund  to  Quarter  Ma«er  General, 

member  from  each  oounly  in  the  state  ,^;»^r^ iir  ™,«««;;;::::::      '^  « 

to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,*'  and  

declares,  'that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  <^*>^^  ^ 

such  corresponding  members  to  coUect  fi>^  WAaaAirrt  laaiad  dnrinc  tite  aane 

and  report  to  the  head  of  the  bureau  at      period  aoKHuit  to |87»M7  7S 

Tallahassee,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  all  on  account  of  Fiftb  General  A.«m»Wy..  miSTw 

mformation  relating  to  the  soil,  produc-  salaries 18.80«  u 

tion,  and  climate,'   &c.:   and,  further,   Criminal  proeecutiona ^I'SS  S 

'thjit  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chiefs  f^^lTnd  x^l:;;;;: :::.:;::: i^^    ?;So  S 

of  this  department   to   transcribe  and  Expenaea  of  supreme  Cowc i.oio  as 

amm«  aiijmch  infonnation  in  a  book  ^^^^^^"T.::::::::":::::.    SS  SS 

to  be  kept  by  them  for  that  purpose,  and  state  Boundary  Line i,ooooo 

in  some  convenient  form— at  allbusiness  Land  boufht  in  ihr  the  state 4i4  68 

hours  to  keep  the  same  open  for  public  ^7e'.  ":::::::::::;:::;.::::.::    !« IS 

inspection  and  benefit^  and  also  (o  dis-  Orphan  Fund 478  4t 

tribute  aU   seeds  or   plants  they  may  laiereat  due  School  fund ^si  84 

receive  for  that  purpose.'      Ail  these  |87,i83r7S 

provisions,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,   ^    «  ^  ^.     .,_ • 

-«*»  <>:fko7;»t*%n>^4:/«»KiA  «» ';n<kv.%A.i;<^nt  The  Riciirrs  tor  the  year  endinf  81st 

are  either  impractjoable  or  inexpedient,      oetober,  1858,  amount  to .....  ¥f^im  «i 

The  governor  could  hardly  be  expected  ■ 

to  possess  such  intimate  knowledge  of  From  auction  tax 'ilSo  tr 

all  the  counties  in  the  state  as  to  enable  ««    uoeni'taxV.V.'.*."llIll.lll«../.     MM  »* 
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Por ReTenne of  1847 M«  gtock  Water  18  rather  scarce   in   thi« 

"    ofia* 198  08  -p.^„„ 

14    ^f  1648. 808  88  '^K****** 

•*        ofi860.'im !!!.'!.' ...'.Ill     1»180  18  'The  gulf  slope  is  intersected  by  nu- 

«•        oTiSfi ^WmS  "^^^^"s  short  nvers,  formed  hj  single 

For  ContfiiffeiitFttiHi .'.'.' .'.'.. 'J.' *!.'!.'.'!!!        44  75  Springs  bursting  up  all  along  the  coast 

For  loan  from  interaai  improvenieiit            '  from  five  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  from 

^^^ ^'^^  the  gulf.    The  Atlantic  slope  is  divided 

860,019  83  by  iSe  St.  John's  river,  a  magnificent 

T*.WA..A™to«8d.«My..r,«W, streamLavei^ng  more  ttian  two  miles 

MMuntto :..... V7!7#M,a84  48  m  width,  rising  m  the  Okachobee  lake 

n Zi  at  the  head  of  the  Everglades,  and  run- 

**        contingent  expeoMt 4^64  58  teen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  Atlantic 

"        i^J^M^Suw^mTc^       i'848  S  coast— widemng  in  many  places  into 

^        ruSd^ce  for  Governor. . .      '500  80  extensive  lakes ;  and  finally  turning  east^ 

"         rentofArmory 250  00  not  far  from  the  northem  boundary  of  thtt 

"        SSlJiJ"J«  ShSS  SZ    um  w  «t«^  ««°i>««''  into  the  Atlantic. 

*'        Indian  hosiuiues 4»30i  00  The  table  land  is  the  most  desirable 

•*        vatUtB,  &e.,  in  capitoi. _     8,000  00  portion  of  the  country  on  many  accounts 

.  po»t  mortem  e»»«anat*n,       858  00  H^speciaUy  the  counties  of^  Alachua, 

$55,334  49  Manon  and  Hernando^  (formerly  Ben- 

8WAMF  LANDS  OF  FLORIDA.  ^f )  .  The  ricfa  land  IS  better  diffused, 

(t ».....,  ..-*.«•,«- M  allowmg  better  chance  for  good  neigh* 

"G.KMAL  LAWD  «^ic.  '  ^,^^  ^^ly  ^  ^,^^^  heluhy-ffee 

a  cr„     T„  ..^r^^"!^u^:.^r^  ^'^^  iusects-soil  Quite  as  rich,  And  cli. 

^IzTiT      ^,t^™"^,^™  ^w^r  mate  prettymuchtJesameastile  slopes. 

qjest,  I  have  the  honor  te  state  that  the  Qn  the  Atlantic  side  there  is  but  iftOe 

total  area  of   swamp  and  overflowed  ^^  j^^^j     ^^^    .  ^^^  ^^^  Smyrna, 

kods  selected  and  reported  to  this  office  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  ^       ^^^^    r^^  g^ 

^^i^n^.^n'Tn!*^'^^^^^  J«^'«  ^ff^'ds  but  litUe  first-rate  huwL 

28tti  September,  1850,  is  as  follows  :^  j^^  j*^^  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  desUned  t^  be 

I.IKT.J11i"^DI.tHel I95,^'^.100  ?^   ^^^^^«   &'   »^g*^    *^^   ^«P^ 

"     Ne wnansTiUe  Diatrkt 148,087  31-100  nruitS.                                                                     N 

"    St.  Aogustine  District 173,178  25-100  On  the  gulf  side  there  is  much  good 

Tot.1 514,483  S3-108  la»d,  but  111  large  and  dense  hommocks, 

__     ,                                ,.,,,-  *f*  along  the  coast;  only  divided  by 

The  true  area  may  rary  slightly  from  short  rivers.    These  lands  wiU  become 

ttie  above  quantity,  as  the  footing  up  was  immensely  valuable  for  sugar :  but  wUl 

sennewhathastily  done— but  it  is  believed  never  be  setded  by  a  large  white  popu- 

that  the  above  statement  is  very  nearly  lation.    They  will  be  owned  by  heavy  ' 

correct— With  great  respect^  your  obe-  planters,  who  will  either  reside  upon  the  . 

dient  servant  Keys,  or  in  the  interior.                          / 

«^    •  ^^^'      •    •  -^^^  *°^^  ^*  ^^  every  variety,  from  th« 

Acting  Commtssioner/'  poorest  pine  barrens  to  the  richest  allu- 

Mctradfrom  the  Tropical  Farmer,  vions.    The  hommooks  of  the  table  land. 

Ea&t  Florida  is  that  part  of  the  Pen-  ^^  ^^  various  sizes,  from  half  an  «or« 

insula  from  the  Suwanee  river,  east  and  ^  ^^^Y  thousand  acres, 

south.    This  region  is  naturally  divided  '^^^  i^os^  wonderful  appearance  of 

into  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  slopes,  and  the  ^hese  hommooks  1%  their  elevation  above 

table   lands — a  slightly  elevated  plain  the  pine  and  hickory  lands.    The  whole 

between  the  two  slopes.      The  table  region  is  high  and  roUinK,  but  in  coming 

lands  rise  gradually  from  the  Suwanee  ^^^  ofahommock,  whien  apjpears  whilst 

liver  south,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  X^^  ^^^  in  it,  like  a  vast  nver  bottom, 

Wiihlacooche ;  averaging  in  width  about  y^"  ^^  astonished  to  find  yourself  going 

twenty  miles^  with  butfew  streams  of  down  hill  into  the  {nne  barren. 

mnning  water,  and  an  occasional  fresh  'Hie  soil  is  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand, 

water  lake— varying  in  size  from  that  of  alumina   and  vegeteble   matter.       In 

a  mere  pond,  to  one  of  twenty  to  thirty  some  palaces  the  sand  largely  nredomi* 

miles  circuit.    These  lakes  are  few,  and  nates,  in  others  the  clay ;  both  in  the 
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S*ne  barrens  and  the  hommocks.      In  anknownamongus,  and  according  to  the 

e  hommocks,  the  soil,  which  is  of  ev-  last  censos  return!^  the  deaths  in  EaaA 

ery  color,  has  vast  quantities  both  of  Florida  is  only  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent, 

lime  and  vegetable  matter ;  rendering  less  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Uni- 

them  vastly  productive  and  almost  in-  t^d  States.      If  that  fraction  of  a  per 

exhaustible.    A  sin^ar  feature  in  the  cent,  could  be  abolished,  the  whole  world 

country  generally  is,  that  the  higher  ''and  the  rest  of  mankind''  would  soon 

portionsarealmost  invariably  the  richer,  be  here.    As  it  is,  we  expect  many  of 

This  part  of  Florida  is  evidently  an  them  here  this  fall  and  winter, 

upheave  —  caused  by  a  subterraneous  The  productions  are  various  and  val- 

fire.    In  traveling  over  the  high  lands  uable,  comprising  sugar-cane,  Cuba  io> 

you  see  at  every  step  traces  of  workings  bacco,  cotton,  long  and  short,  com,  ar- 

of  the  sreat  deep.    The  rocks  sticking  row-root^  sisal  hemp,  and  tropical  fruits, 

up,  and    lying   strewed   over  portions  all  of  them  growing  luxuriantly,  as  well 

both  of  the  pme  barrens  and  the  horn-  as  you  could  exp^  anything  of  the 

mocks,  are  evidently  submarine — such  vegetable  kind  to  frow  in  a  rich  soil,  and 

as  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  in  a  warm  and  damp  climate.    Every 

gul^    all  covered  with  sea  periwinkle^  thing  of  the  vine  species  flourishes — 

oyster  and  clam  shells.    These  shells  o^  melons  of  60  to  70  lbs.  are  not  uncommon, 

ten  beinc;  incorporated  in  the  formation ;  In  traveling  through  the    countiy, 

in  fact,  tne  beholder  is  no  doubt  as  sen-  along  the  roac^  the  stranger  forms  an 

sibly  struck  with  the  evidences  of  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  land ;    the 

country's   having  been  submerged  as  roads  passing  generally  over  the  poorest 

could  nave  been  the  children  of  Israel,  portions.    But  let  him  not  be  disheaii- 

when,  walking  through  the  Red  Sea,  ened  but  look  around  and  he  will  soon 

they  saw  the  wators  heaped  up  on  either  be  pleased  well  enough  to  move  to  the 

side,  and  trod  under  foot  the  noundering  Land  of  Flowers.    And  though  he  may 

fish.  object  because  of  the  small  proportion 

There  is  a  white  stratum  of  shell-lime  of  hommoclL  and  in  fact  of  the  large 

under  the  surface  of  the  whole  Peninsu-  proportion  ot  poor  land :  he  will  soon 

la  at  various  depths.    In  all  this  there  be  reconciled  upon  reflection ;  if  the 

are  shells  only  partially  decomposed. —  entire  peninsula  were  rich  hommoclL 

The  hommocks  and  high  portions  of  the  though  all  were  high  land,  it  would  myost 

onen  country  were  no  doubt  basing  while  likely  become  a  mere  grave-yard.    As 

tne  sea  was  over  it^  into  which  were  it  is,  it  is  the  healthiest  country  in  the 

poured  for  centuries^  the  washing  of  a  world. 

thousand  streams   from   ten   thousand  The  Salt  or  Florida. — ^In  1829,  the 

hills^rich!  rich!  rich!    And  they  being  easterly  half  of  the  island  of  Key  West, 

a  thmner  portion  of  the  layer  above  the  consistmgof  a  series  of  salt-water  ponds, 

raging  fire,  were  thrown  higher  in  the  was  leased  out  by  the  proprietors  to  the 

eruption.  Lafayette  Salt  Company,  who  put  up 

The  climate  in  the  summer  is  more  works  on  it,  principally  consisting  of  co- 
pleasant  than  higher  latitudes  or  than  vered  pans,  after  the  j^n  adopted  at 
in  any  country  in  the  same  latitude  not  Cape  Cod  and  New-Bedford,  from  which 
similarl]^  situated  in  contiguity  to  the  the  company  must  have  taken  from 
ocean,  in  the  winter  milder  than  any  15,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  salt  annually, 
other  portion  of  the  United  States.  We  until  1846.  when  the  hurricane  almost 
but  seldom  have  frosts  that  kill  vegeta-  entirely  destroyed  the  improvement 
tion  before  the  last  of  November,  and  in  The  wreck  of  the  materials  was  sc^  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  Chas.  Howe,  Esq.,  who  bought  the  land- 
seldom  any  at  all.  This  portion  of  the  ed  property  and  rebuilt  the  pans  and 
Peninsula  is  destined  some  day  to  be-  vats.  He  also  constructed  ^und  pans, 
oome  the  resort  of  the  invalids  of  hdf  after  the  manner  of  those  m  the  Baha- 
our  continent.  The  diseases  of  the  mas,  from  all  of  which  he  took,  in  1848 
country  are  few,  simple,  and  easy  of  and  1849,  an  average  of  over  88,000 
treatment  The  debilitating  eflect  of  lon^  bushels.  The  years  1849  and  1850  were 
summers  is  remedied  with  us  by  the  cool  not  quite  so  successful,  from  the  wetness 
nights  which  we  have  all  the  sununer.  of  the  season ;  yet  there  was  still  made 
The  cholera,  that  death-plague  of  other  in  those  seasons  an  average  (rf  20,000 
ootmtrie%  and  the  most  of  our  states^  is  bushels. 
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The  works  were  oonsiderably  increas- 
ed in  extent  last  year;  but  from  the  un- 
Qsnal  fall  of  rain,  no  more  than  20,000 
bushels  were  raked.  This  ^ear  500  acres 
were  exposed  to  eyaporation,  and  it  is 
believed  that  near  60,000  bushels  have 
been  made. 

SisAx  Hemp  or  Florida. — Judge 
HeermanSy  the  intelligent  representative 
firom  St.  Lucie  county,  exhibited  to  us 
sereral  specimens  of  Sisal  hemp  grown 
by  him  on  India  river,  from  plants  in- 
troduced into  Florida  by  the  late  Dr. 
Perrine,  of  Indian  Key.  We  learn  that 
the  plant  from  which  these  samples  are 
manufactured,  ctows  thriftily  on  the 
poorest  soil,  and  for  that  reason  is  well 
adapted  to  many  portions  of  this  state. 
Time  and  population  would  seem  to  be 
all  that  are  needed  to  make  this  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce. 

Judge  Heermans  gives  a  most  tempt- 
ing description  of  the  Indian  river  coun- 
try— a  region  of  the  state  too  little 
known  of  our  people  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  the  Indians.  The  climate  is 
delicious — the  thermometer  never  going 
higher  than  96,  and  seldom  reaching 
that  point.  Frost  is  almost  a  stranger  to 
the  '  oldest  inhabitant,'  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  tropical  fruits  flourish  in  per- 
petual freshness.  The  pine-apple,  the 
.orange,  lemon,  banana,  nme,  &c..  grow 
to  perfection,  yielding  a  bountiful  crop. 
This  beautiful  country  is  kept  from  be- 
ing inhabited,  except  by  a  few  fearless 
pioneers,  by  lk)wle^  and  his  maraud- 
mg  band,  who  are  m  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  it^4ords  of  all  they  survey.' 
Their  presence  there  is  a  monument  of 
reproach  to  our  govemment. 

Had  they  been  removed,  according  to 
treaty  stipulations,  doubtless  South  Flo- 
rida to  day  would  have  boasted  of  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants,  busily  engaged  in 
deyeloping  the  rich  resources  of  this,  the 
garden  spot  of  America,  and  in  blessing 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  our  produc- 
tions and  commerce.  We  trusty  how- 
eyer,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the  multi- 
tudes abroad  who  are  waiting  to  make 
South  Florida  their  home,  that  the  In- 
dians are  gone,  and  the  entire  country 
open  to  seUlement  without  fear  of  fur- 
ther interruption. 

We  hope  Judge  Heermans  will  favor 
our  readers  with  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience in  cultivating  the  hemp  and  tro- 


pical fruits,  samples  of  whichj  we  under- 
stand, were  exhibited  by  him. — Taila~ 
ha$8ee  Fhridian, 

The  Prospectb  of  Florida. — Flori- 
da, by  the  recent  census,  will  exhibit^  as 
we  are  informed^  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  since  the  taking  of  the 
last  census.  This  is  a  gratifying  result 
considering  the  numerous  obstacles  and 
discouragements  which  have  existed. 
Since  the  first  of  June  last,  we  learn 
there  has  been  a  greater  immigration 
into  the  country  than  for  any  two  years 
previously,  and  we  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  fact  that  ten  years 
hence  our  state  will  show  an  increase 
unparalleled  even  in  the  remarkable  in- 
crease of  our  sister  southern  states.  Flo- 
rida possesses  as  yet  but  a  sprinkling  of 
population  compared  to  her  vast  extent : 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
a^cultural  pursuits  in  this  state  has 
given  an  impulse  to  cotton  growers  to 
seek  its  virgin  and  productive  soil ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  production  of 
cotton,  the  resources  of  the  country  have 
been  comparatively  unopened.  Some 
attention  heis  been  paid  to  sugar  plant- 
ing, and  with  great  succesaL  but  the 
great  expense  and  large  capital  rec^uir- 
ed  to  be  invested  in  sugar  planting, 
have  prevented  hitherto  the  establish- 
ment of  any  great  number  of  lar^  su- 
gar estates,  sQtbou^h  they  are  daily  in- 
creasing, and  nearly  every  family  ma- 
nufactured some  quantity  besides  that 
required  for  their  own  use.  Sugar  plant- 
ing, we  believe,  however,  is  destined 
to  be  the  great  staple  of  our  state,  the 
climate  and  quality  of  the  soil  giving  it 
peculiar  advanta^s  beyond  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  extensive  pine  barrens,  much  of 
which  is  of  remarkable  fertility,  afford 
the  means  of  an  extensive  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  timber,  a  trade  now 
beginning  to  assume  ^at  importance, 
and  also  in  the  production  of  naval  stores. 
a  branch  of  business  scarcely  touched 
as  yet.  Extensive  water  courses  per- 
meating the  whole  comitry,  and  thepe- 
ninsular  position  of  the  country  afiord 
the  facilities  necessary  to  the  transpbr- 
tation  of  lumber  and  naval  stores  to 
market. 

In  the  lesser  branches  of  commercial 
production,  we  have  various  species  of 
wood  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,    many    yaluable   species   of 
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drags  and  dyewooda,  moss,  hemp,  ar- 
row root,  and  ihe  orange  and  lemon,  a 
traffic  alone  of  immense  importance. 
It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  so  exten- 
nye  a  catalomie  of  profitable  employ- 
Bient,  that  wiUi  a  sparse  population  they 
must  be  neglected  for  the  more  direct 
and  familiar  crops  of  com  and  cotton, 
and  that  there  are  few  who  have  the 
ability,  the  intelligence,  or  the  skill, 
requisite  to  the  introduction  of  new 
branches  of  employment.  Lands  are  now 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  and  will  produce  as  they  are  sold 
a  large  revenue  to  the  state,  and  thus 
relieve  the  expenses  of  the  state  go- 
vernment. » 

We  shall  present  our  readers,  so  soon 
as  we  can  ootain  them,  the  full  statis- 
tical results  of  the  late  census. 

State  Central  Agricultural  So- 
ciety OF  Florida. — ^The  first  attempt 
at  an  agricultural  £air  in  Florida  was 
made,  in  Nov.  last  at  Tallahassee.  Mr. 
Martyn,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  business  of  this  Review,  was  pre- 
sent^ and  speaks  of  it  in  the  language 
of  highest  encomium  and  encourage- 
ment The  Sentinel  says,  ''  Considering 
all  the  circumstances,  everybody  is  as- 
tonished at  the  measure  of  success 
which  has  attended  it.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  several  intelligent  persons, 
one  of  the  most  creditab^  first  trials 
they  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  The 
show  was  considerable — me  attendance 
fair,  and,  but  for  the  inclement  weather, 
would  'have  been  very  larse.  As  an  ex- 
periment, it  has  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tion, both  as  to  the  articles  exhibited 
and  the  interest  awakened  on  the  sub- 
ject^ and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  attend- 
ed with  the  best  results." 

We  append  the  constitution  of  the 
State  A^ncultural  Society  of  Florida : 

1.  This  association  shall  be  called 
"The  State  Central  Agricultural  Society 
of  Florida." 

2.  Membership  shall  be  constituted 
by  the  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  of  one  dollar  annually. 

3.  its  objects  shall  be  the  encourage- 
ment and  promotion  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Manufactures,  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

4.  All  county  agricultural  societies  or- 
ganized in  this  state,  and  the  adjunct 
counties  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  may 


become  aoziliariet  to  this  state  ceotral 
society,  and  their  officers  ex^fficio  menii* 
hers  thereof  with  the  privilege  of  send* 
iag  to  the  annual  meetings  of  Uiis  aocieiy 
as  many  delegates  as  they  may  choose. 

5.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  time 
of  organizing  the  society  and  annaal* 
ly  thereafter,  a  president^  one  vice-pre- 
sident, a  corresponding  secretary,  a  re- 
cording secretcu*y  and  treasurer,  and  an 
executive  committee  of  nine  rnembi^^ 
which  number  shall  be  increased,  if  a 
majoritjT  shall  deem  it  necessary^  asd 
who,  with  the  president,  vice-president 
and  secretaries  as  ez-officio  members  of 
the  committee,  shall  elect  a  chairman, 
in  whose  absence,  the  president  or  vice- 
president  of  the  association  may  pie» 
side. 

6.  There  shall  be  annually  a  fair^  to 
be  held  in  or  near  the  city  of  Tallahas- 
see^ at  some  suitable  place  to  be  provid- 
ed by  the  -executive  committee,  at 
which  suitable  premiums  shall  be  o&r- 
ed  for  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  the  objects  of  this  association. 

7.  The  next  annual  fair  of  this  society 
shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  November  next,  and  continue  four 
days. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  appoint  the  time  and 
prepare  the  place  ior  the  annual  fadr, 
which  shaU  be  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  shall  continue  for  four  days; 
ana  to  prepare  the  premiums  to  be  of> 
fered,  a  notice  of  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  least  six  months  previous  to  the 
first  day  of  the  annual  fair ;  and  for  this 
and  tdl  other  purposes,  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  shall  have  au- 
thority to  draw  upon  ihe  treasurer  of  the 
society  for  any  moneys  in  his  hands; 
and  to  aid  in  offering  liberal  premiuinfl^ 
the  executive  oomimttee,  or  any  of  it» 
members,  may  solicit  and  receive  con- 
tributions to  the  funds  of  the  sooiety, 
and  pay  them  over  to  the  treasurer. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  execo- 
tive  committee  to  appoint  the  necessaiy 
committees  to  judge  and  award  pre* 
miums,  and  to  a[^x)int  all  necessary  of- 
ficers, servants,  and  assistants,  and  to 
make  all  necessary  and  suitable  aiw 
ran^ements  for  the  convenience  of  ax* 
hibitors  for  premiums,  and  for  the  seen* 
rity  and  protection  of  their  property: 
and  to  make  all  necessary  and  neediul 
rules  and  regulations  far  conducting  the 
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fur  ia  proper  orden  and  to  be  paid  oat 
of  the  treasary  of  the  society  for  all  such 
proper  and  necessary  expenditures,  on 
the  order  of  the  chairman. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  execu- 
tire  committee  to  procure  some  compe- 
tent person  to  deliver  the 'annual' ad- 
dress, which  shall  be  on  one  of  the  aa3rs 
of  the  ^r,'and,  also,  to  procure  some  one 
or  more  to  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures, 
on  one  or  more  of  the  evenings  of  the 
fiur,  upon  horticulture  and  botany. 

11.  All  exhibitors  for  premiums  most 
be  members  of  the  society. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year : 

Gov.  Thomas  Brown,  president.  CoL 
John  J.  Maxwell,  vice-president  Col. 
Edward  Houstoun,  secretary  and  trea- 
surer. Joseph  Clisbt,  corresponding 
secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nomi- 
nated and  appomted  to  constitute,  with 
the  board  of  officers,  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year,  to  wit : 

(yen.  R.  K.  Call,  CoH  George  T.  Ward, 
Doct  G.  T.  Maxwell,  Philip  T.  Pierce, 
Esq.,  Robert  H.  Hall,  Esq.,  Hon.  Wm. 
B.  Wynn,  Hon.  M.  A.  Long,  Gen.  R. 
W.  Williams,  James  Y.  Jones,  Esq. 

Ket  West  as  a  Depot  for  Cali- 
fornia Steamers. — A  writer  from  Flo- 
rida adduces  the  following  reasons  in 
favor  of  Key- West  over  Havana:— 

Ist.  The  distance  from  New- York  to 
Central  America  is  less  on  aline  passing 
tiutmgh  Key-West  than  measured  via 
Havana ;  and  from  New- York  to  Tehu- 
antepec  the  advantage  of  distance  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  Key- West. 

2d.  A  steamer  bound  to  Cha^res,  via 
Havana,  must  twice  cross  we  gulf 
ttfeam,  and  in  a  diagonal  line  stem  its 
rapid  current  for  full  twenty-four  hours. 
If  passing  through  Key-West,lhe  steamer 
would  keep  upon  the  ed^e  of  the  stream, 
where  the  eddy  would  l)e  in  its  favor, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  gulf  avoided. 

3d.  Smoother  seas  and  calmer  wea- 
ther are  found  upon  the  edge  of  the 
ffolf  stream  than  in  its  centre,  partiou- 
vuij  in  that  part  lying  between  Savan- 
nah and  Tortugas,  which  would  lessen 
the  passage  made  via  Key- West 

4tlL  A  steamer  can  enter  the  harbor 
of  Key- West  at  any  hour  of  the  nighty 
immediately  enter  at  the  custom-house^ 
make  fast  alongside  of  the  coal  whart 
and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  proceed 
to  coaling  and  watering,  and,  if  neces- 


saiy,  leave  before  dawn  of  day.  Should 
she  take  the  Havana  route,  and  arrive 
off  the  More  Castle  after  sun-down,  she 
must  anchor  and  wait  until  nine  o'olock 
on  the  following  day,  before  any  com- 
munication is  made  with  the  shore;  and 
the  day  ia  well  nigh  gone  before  coaling 
is  commenced,  thus  consuming  nearly 
twenty  hours  of  her  valuable  time. 

5th.  A  steamer  can  be  coaled  at  Key* 
West^  as  has  been  fairly  proved,  in  less 
time  than  at  Charleston,  as  soon  as  at 
New- York,  and  in  one-fourth  of  the  time 
consumed  at  Havana. 

6th.  Vessels  not  wishing  pilots  oan 
entftr  the  harbor  of  Kev- West  free  <rf 
pilotage  ]  at  Havana,  pilotage  is  invari- 
ably enforced. 

7th.  Coal  can  be  landed  as  cheap,  can 
be  stored  in  yards  in  immediate  proxi- 
mity to  the  landing,  and  be  placed  m  the 
bunkers  by  man  or  horse  power,  in  less 
time  and  at  less  expense  than  at  Havana, 
where  the  coal  is  passed  on  board  in 
baskets  from  launches  alongside,  a  slow 
and  tedious  process. 

8th.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  can  be 
purchased,  at  prices  in  favor  of  Key- 
West^  to  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on 
the  same  at  Havana — they  all  being  ex- 
ported to  that  city  from  ihe  United  States* 
rresh  meats  are  sold  at  less  rates  in  our 
now  small  market  than  the  steamers  pay 
the  Havana  butchers.  Were  there  an 
increased  demand,  prices  would  oome 
down.  Tampa  Bay,  two  days'  sail  from 
Key-West,  is  perhaps  the  finest  cattle 
market  in  the  south.  Full-grown  cattle 
can  be  bought  in  that  town,  to  an  unli- 
mited extent,  for  $10  per  head.  Green 
turtle,  weighing  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  abound  on  our  coast,  and 
can  be  delivered  for  three  cents  per 
pound.  No  better  meat  can  be  taken  to 
sea  than  turtle.  It  can  be  kept  for  twenty 
days  alive,  requires  no  food  nor  care  save 
watering,and  the  entire  animal  is  eatable. 
It  can  he  roasted,  stewed,  boiled,  fried, 
force-balled,  and  souped,  to  satisfy  the 
appetites  ot  salted  Californians.  The 
fish  market  of  Havana  is  supplied  hj 
our  smacks,  so  there  can  be  no  competi- 
tion in  that  line.  Our  waters  are  alive 
with  the  finest  varieties,  and  we  could 
fill  half  the  markets  in  the  states. 

9th.  The  only  articles  that  Havana 
oouM  furnish  the  steamers  at  less  rates 
are  fruit  and  vegetables ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  she  would  be  able,  in  one  year 
frem  the  day  that  Key- West  is  made  a 
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depot  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  of 
Florida  in  these  productions.  Shoald 
there  be  a  demana  to  justify  the  expen- 
ditures, half  the  state  would  be  turned 
into  fruiteries  and  vegetable  gardens, 
and  the  result  would  show  that  the  Span- 
iard, with  his  rich  soil  and  mild  climat^ 
had  found  a  successful  competitor. 

10th.  There  is  no  sweeter  water  carried 
to  sea  than  that  afforded  by  our  large 
cisterns.  Rain-water  never  becomes 
four,  nor  does  it  acquire  an  unpleasant 
bilgy  taste,  but  it  improves  with  age, 
and  remains  pure  for  years.  Our  water 
is  superior  to  the  Havana  river  water, 
and  IS  sold  for  Uie  same  -sum.  * 

11th.  Passengers  nieet,  at  Key-West, 
with  no  obstacles  in  landing.     There 


are  no  landing  permits,  nor  paaspoit^ 
nor  boat  hire,  nor  danger  of  any  kina 
in  getting  on  shore  ?nor  is  there  extoF- 
tion  of  any  kind.  They  are  upon  the 
soil  of  freedom,  and  among  their  ovra 
people.  The  above  are  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Ke3r-West  should  become  a  de- 
pot for  the  United  States  mail  steamships. 
12th.  A  telegraphic  wire  can  be  car- 
ried across  the  Key  and  along  the  coast, 
connecting  at  Savannah  with  the  New- 
York  lines,  at  as  little  expense  as  over 
any  like  distance  in  the  states,  and  thus 
enable  the  California  news  to  be  pab- 
lished  in  New-York  four  days  in  advance 
of  the  mails.  As  no  wire  can  be  carried 
across  the  gulf  from  Havana,  a  telegraph 
is  impracticable  from  that  city. 
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ART.    Ill.-EARLY    LIFE    IN    THE    SOUTH-WEST. 

No.  n. 

MAJOR  JAMSS   KERR,   PIOMRER,   OT  TEXAS. 


The  effort  to  resoqe  from  oblivion  the 
memory  and  noble  conduct  of  the  pion- 
eers of  the  south-west,  in  a  work  like 
De  Bow^s  Review,  is  alike  worthy  of  our 
applause  and  our  aid.  No  class  of  men 
of  modem  times  furnishes  more  novel 
and  interesting  mi^rial  for  sketches  of 
the  kind  than  the  pioneers  of  Texas. 

Texas  was  first  settled  bv  a  class  of 
men  who  have  been  greatly  traduced 
and  misunderstood — those  who  sought 
an  honorable  field  of  adventure,  in  the 
anticipation  of  bettering  their  condition 
in  life,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
comfort  and  mdependence  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  occasional  presence  of 
an  outlaw  constituted  but  an  exception 
to  the  general  truth,  and  it  is  beyond 
denial  that  the  first  settlers  had  fewer 
vicious  men  among  them  than  those 
who  emigrated  after  and  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution  of  1835. 

Prominent  among  the  early  pioneers 
of  colonial  Texas  was  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heads  this  article,  Major 
James  Kerr,  whose  history,  while  it  pre- 
sents no  extraordinarily  distinguismuff 
fact^  is  fiiU  of  interestinfir  incidents,  and 
entitles  it  to  a  place  in  this  connection. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Kerr,  a  respectable  Baptist  minister, 
whose  father  was  an  Irishman.  The 
latter  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in 


1780  the  fother  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  removed  and  settled  two  miles 
•from  Danville,  now  Boyle  county,  Ken- 
tucky, where  James  was  bom  on  the 
24th  September,  1790,  and  was  one  oi 
^ve  sons  and  four  daughters.  At  that 
day  it  was  impossible  to  afford  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  eood  education  in  that 
new  and  infested  region.  To  defend  the 
country  from  savage  inroads  required  all 
the  time  and  means  the  setUers  had; 
and  hence  the  children  grew  up  with 
simply  the  rudiments  of  an  Englisn  edu- 
cation. Their  father,  however,  as  well 
as  their  mother,  possessed  a  strong  mind 
-well  stored  witn  useful  knowledge,  ana 
by  their  efforts  they  were  blessed  in  im- 
parting to  their  growing  family  much 
that  was  valuable  to  them  in  after  life^ 
and  to  direct  their  minds  in  the  path  ii 
virtue  and  patriotism.  Through  their 
mother,  who  was  a  Wells,  they  were 
first  cousins  to  the  ^reat  western  orator 
and  statesman^  Phillip  Doddridge,  of 
Virginia,  who  aied  in  Congress,  in  1832. 
A  portion  of  the  family  removed  to 
Missouri,  then  a  part  of  Spanish  Louisi- 
ana, in  1797.  Tne  parents  visited  the 
same  distant  region  m  1799,  where  the 
mother  died  near  St.  Louis ;  and  in  1808 
the  remainder  removed  and  settled  in 
St.  Charles  county.  The  four  surviving 
sons  were  just  arriving  at  manhood  what 
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the  war  broke  out  in  1811-12,  and  early 
eairoUed  themselves  in  the  Tolanteer  ser* 
vice,  and  acquitted  themselves  through- 
out the  struggle  with  much  credit. 
TliomaS;  the  younger  brother,  was  one 
of  the  youngest  volunteers  in  the  field. 
He  and  William  were  employed  in  seve- 
ral tiying  emergencies,  and  did  well. 
Thev  proved  then  agd  in  after  life  to  be 
made  of  good  material;  Thomas  having;, 
as  a  citizen,  and  in  various  responsibte 
public  stations,  ever  sustained  an  unim- 
peachable reputation^  went  to  the  grave 
m  peace  and!^  honor  m  January,  1849,  in 
Lawrence  county,  Missouri.  Richard 
Kerr,  than  whom  a  purer  man  never 
liven,  not  only  acquired  a  good  name  as 
a  soldier  and  omcer  in  mat  war,  but 
served  his  fellow-citizens  of  Missouri, 
and  afterwards  of  Illinois,  in  the  legisla- 
ture many  years,  and  the  United  States 
government  in  several  capacities  with 
fidelity,  and  ever  enjoyed  a  rare  degree 
of  popular  esteem^  mdeed,  he  was  al- 
most idolized  by  his  friends,  and  had  no 
enemies.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  Texas^ 
December,  1852.  William,  the  only 
survivor,  still  resides  in  Missouri 

Having  thus  digressed  a  moment,  we 
will  retum  to  James  Kerr,  the  pioneer. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  notwithstanding 
he  was  ver^  young,  he  filled  various 
military  stations,  and  was  in  several  en- 
gagements, in  which  he  displayed  that 
cool  intrepidity  that  afterwards  sustained 
him  for  so  many  years  in  the  wilds  of 
Texas.  In  the  summer  of  1813  he  was 
second  in  command  at  Boone's  defeat 
on  the  Illinois  river,  in  which  they  were 
routed,  and  hotly  pursued  for  24  hours. 
He  was  awarded  great  praise  for  his 
bearing  on  that  occasion. 

During  the  same  season  he  and  two 
other  men  were  ambushed  and  attacked 
by  17  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  River, 
in  Missouri,  in  which  his  horse  was 
three  times  wounded  under  him,  and 
finally  killed.  The  party,  through  his 
cool  daring  and  a  well-contrived  ruaey 
after  a  chase  of  six  miles,  escaped. 

After  the  war  he  was  chosen  sheriff  of 
Si  Charles  county,  then  extending  to 
Boons-lick,  and  now  comprehending 
some  ten  large  counties.  In  this  capa- 
city he  servea  four  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  St  Genevieve  county  (in 
1819-20),  where  he  had  married.  He 
had  not  been  long  there  till  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
and  at  the  next  election  to  the  State 


Senate,  over  his  father-in-law.  Major 
Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  the  state.  While  serving  in  the  le- 
gislature he  took  strong  ground  in  favor 
of  encouraging,  by  all  legitimate  means^ 
the  Santa  Fe  traae,  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  warmly  and  prophetically  contendea 
that  it  would  become  a  great  source  of 
wealth  to  Missouri. 

He  had  at  an  early  day  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  the  lamented 
Gen.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  who  had  long 
resided  in  that  portion  of  Missouri,  ana 
was  then  planting  his  infant  colony  in 
Texas.  Austin  Knew  the  man,  and 
sought  by  every  means  to  induce  him 
to  relinquish  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
remove  to  Texas,  and  after  mature  re- 
flection he  resolved  to  do  so. 

He  arrived  at  Brazoria  in  March, 
1 825,  with  his  family  and  servants,  when 
there  were  but  few  families  in  the  colo- 
ny. During  the  following  summer  his 
young  and  amiable  wife  and  two  of  his 
three  children  sickened  and  died,  thus 
stamping  his  entrance  into  the  wilder- 
ness j^th  the  greatest  calamity  known 
to  the  common  lot  of  man. 

There  was  then  no  American  settle- 
ment west  of  the  Colorado  river;  but 
Green  De  Witt,  of  Missouri,  had  just  con- 
tracted for  a  colony  on  the  Guadalupe 
and  La  Vaca  rivers,  and  solicited  Major 
Kerr  to  become  surveyor-general  of  it : 
and  until  his  (De  Witt^s)  final  removal 
with  his  family,  to  take  charge  of  the 
colony.  This  ne  consented  tS  do,  and 
in  September,  1825,  he  settled  near 
where  Gonzales  now  stands,  on  the  Gua- 
dalupe ;  built  suitable  cabins  for  present 
use,  and  commenced  a  survey  of  the  co- 
lony. He  had  with  him,  besides  his 
servants,  five  or  six  young  men,  among 
whom  was  that  remarkable  man  after- 
wards so  distinguished  as  a  spy,  and 
known  as  Deaf  Smith.  Very  soon  an- 
other family  settled  near  him — ^that  of 
Francis  Berry,  who  died  in  January, 
1853,  near  Lockhart,  Texas. 

The  country  was  then  occupied  by 
the  numerous  wandering  tribes  of  In- 
dians, who  have  since  become  so  fa- 
mous in  Texan  history.  Parties  of  these 
savages  frequently  visited  the  little 
settlement  and  generally  appeared  pa- 
cifically disposed;  but  tney  still  showed 
a  lurking  opposition  to  having  the  country 
surveyed,  a  nrocess  they  little  under- 
stood, yet  to  tneir  minds  it  foreboded  no 
good.    Kerr  subsisted  his  party  almost 
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exclusively  upon  wild  game  and  cofiee, 
as  it  was  impossible  U)  procure  other 
supjjiies.  A  gentleman  of  Missouri, 
looking  at  the  country,  and  having  an 
introductory  letter  to  him,  found  him  in- 
tently drawing  maps,  without  any  food 
on  hand  excepting  a  venison  ham. 

In  June.  1826,  ne  was  called  to  San 
Felipe  on  business  with  Austin ;  and 
while  absent  a  portion  of  his  household 
started  to  a  dfance  on  the  Colorada  some 
60  miles,  to  celebrate  the  4th  ot  July. 
While  encamped  and  asleep  on  the 
second  night  of  July,  they  were  attack- 
ed by  a  body  of  Indians,  one  of  the  men 
badly  wounded,  their  horses  taken,  and 
the  party  routed.  Returning  next  day 
to  I^rr's  house,  they  found  it  deserted, 
one  man  dead  and  scalped  in  the  yard, 
the  house  robbed  and  partially  burned, 
and  other  evidences  of  savage  barbarity 
around.  Passing  on  to  Berry's  house,  they 
found  it  deserted,  and  on  the  door, 
written  with  charcoal,  a  memoranda, 
iat  they  were  retreating  to  the  Colora- 
do, whither  the  defeated  and  weary  men 
and  women  again  started,  and  reached 
three  days  afterwards  in  a  suffering  con- 
dition. 

This  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  weakness  of  the  colony, 
determined  Kerr  for  the  present  to  settle 
on  the  La  Vaca,  nearer*  the  coast^  and 
nearer  succor,  which  he  did  in  October, 
1826,  but  continued  the  survey  of  De 
Witt's  colony. 

Soon  afterwards,  De  Witt  arrived 
with  his  family,  and  they  built  a  little 
fort  on  the  La  Vaca,  since  known  as 
the  "  Old  Station."  Here  the  germ  of  the 
colony  remained  and  made  com  in  1827. 
During  the  latter  year,  what  was  known 
as  the  Fredonian  war,  headed  by  Ed-* 
wards,  broke  out  at  Nacogdoches,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
an  independent  republic.  The  far-see- 
ing Austin  and  his  colonists,  in  their 
weak  condition,  looked  upon  tne  step  as 
mofit  suicidal,  and  bitterly  opposed  it 
A  commission  of  five  discreet  persons, 
headed  by  Major  Kerr,  were  sent  on  to 
Nacogdoches  to  negotiate  and  remon- 
strate with  the  leaders  there,  and  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  constiiuent^, 
gucceeded  in  their  mission. 

Though  Kerr  continued  his  connection 
with  De  Witt's  colony  for  several  years, 
he  remained  permanently  on  the  La  Va- 
ca,  then  in  tne  municipality  of  Mata- 
gorda.   He  was  commissioned  by  the 


^vemor,  Gonzales,  to  lay  out  and  name 
Qie  capital  of  the  colony,  embracing  in 
the  tract  four  leases  or  six  miles  square 
of  land.  In  honor  of  the  governor,  he 
named  the  place  GomdUs. 

He  afterwards  became  surveyor  of 
De  Leon's  colony,  and  surveyed  most  of 
its  lands.  When  De  Witt  removed  his 
settlers  from  the  "  Old  Station"  to  Gon- 
zales,  Kerr  was  left  alone,  and  for  some 
time  remained  without  a  neighbor  near- 
er than  50  miles  *  but  by  pruaence  ma- 
naged to  retain  tne  friendship  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  inmiediate  vicinity.  No 
man,  without  having  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  can  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  dangers  and  trials,  the 
fluctuations  of  fear  and  hope,  through 
which   persons  thus  situated  have  to 

eLss.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  re- 
te  the  thousand  and  one  interesting 
incidents  and  '^  hair-breadth  'scaped 
connected  with  this  period  of  Major 
Kerr's  life.  In  1829-30,  however,  a 
few  families  settled  within  fifteen  miles, 
and  ere  long  several  others,  till  a  nucleus 
was  formed,  around  which  a  good  popu- 
lation gradually  gathered.  Among  those 
who  first  settled  were  the  numerous  fa- 
mily of  the  Sutherlands,  Whites^  and 
Menefees,  from  Alabama,  embracing  a 
high  degree  of  respectability  and  intel- 
ligence, and  who  proved  to  be  valuable 
auxiliaries. 

In  1827  Major  Kerr  made  a  tour  into 
Mexico,  with  the  view  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  their  laws  and  customs, 
and  derived  much  benefit  from  it 

In  1 832  a  convention  of  delegates  was 
called  to  frame  a  state  constitutiou,  to  be 
sent  on  to  the  supreme  government  for 
approval,  and  Major  Kerr  was  elected  a 
member  of  that  body  •  and  again,  in 
1 833,  when  a  similar  body  was  demanded 
for  the  same  purpose,  (the  first  havine 
foiled  of  success,)  he  was  almost  unam- 
mously  chosen  as  a  delegate  a  second 
time.  For  bearing  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  latter  body,  Austin  was 
imprisoned  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
1835,  Kerr  was  early  on  the  frontier,  and 
participated  in  the  Dattle  of  Lipantitlan 
on  the  4th  of  November.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  first  consultation, 
but  did  not  leave  the  army  in  time  to 
take  his  seat;  being,  however,  imme- 
diately chosen  a  member  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
he  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge 
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of  hSs  duties,  and  did  maoh  that  winter 
ta  aid  the  goyerninent  and  the  troops  in 
the  field.  While  in  the  council,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  conventioa 
which  declared  Texas  independent ;  but 
from  the  imminent  danger  of  his  family, 
en  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna,  he  was 
compellea  to  postpone  taking  nis  seat; 
and  before  he  oonld  leave  them  in  a  safe 
position,  the  convention  adjourned  from 
necessity. 

In  the  (organization  of  the  republic  in 
March,  1836,  he  was  appointed  by  Pre- 
sident Burnet  major  in  the  army ,  and  as 
a  necessary  precaution  to  enable  him  to 
devote  liis  entire  time  to  the  public  good, 
he  sent  his  fistmily  to  Missouri,  where  they 
remained  some  time.  In  the  spring  of 
1837  he  also  visited  his  old  home  in  mat 
state,  and  received  many  flattering  marks 
of  respect  from  his  former  friends,  and 
the  people  wherever  he  was  known. 

In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  Texan 
Congress,  in  which  body  he  rendered 
invailuable  service  to  the  exposed  fron- 
tier^ in  securing  the  passage  of  the  first 
anti-duehng  law,  and  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  from  Houston  to 
Austin;  a  measure  of  cherished  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  western  half  of  the 
republic.  No  man  exerted  more  salutary 
influence  in  that  body ;  nor  was  any  one 
better  quali^ed  by  long  re8idence,pationt 
investigation,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  land  laws  and  system  of  Mexico, 
to  propose  wise  legislation  in  re^rd  to 
the  land  titles  of  me  country  wmch  he 
had  adopted. 

Soon  after  this,Major  Kerr,  long  having 
devoted  himself  to  the  public  interests, 
sought  retirement^  with   the  view  of 


settling  on  his  long-neglected  private 
affairs,  and  devoting  himelf  to  the  pur* 
suits  of  agriculture  and  to  the  education 
of  his  children,  (having  married  a  sec<md 
time  in  1833.) 

StilL  much  of  his  time  was  given  to 
the  public,  rendered  valuable  as  his  infor- 
mation was  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  country  and  the  rights  of  property; 
and  after  one  annexation  to  the  mother 
country,  he  served  as  one  of  the  United 
States  marshals. 

Like  his  distinguished  relative,  Philip 
Doddridge,  Major  Kerr  possessed  a  re- 
markable memory  that  never  failed  him : 
a  discriminating  knowledge  of  men  ana 
things ;  a  strong  and  well-balanced  mind ; 
and  a  nobleness  of  heart  that  ever  made 
him  a  favorite  with  his  friends — a  high- 
toned  and  honorable  gentleman,  long  to 
be  remembered  with  grateful  aflectioa 
by  those  who  knew  him. 

Though  well  advanced  in  life,  and 
having  tor  nearly  fifty  years  lived  through 
continued  trials  and.  hardships,  incident 
to  his  residence  in  new  and  dangerous 
frontiers,  he  enjoyed  good  health  and  an 
unabated  flow  of  g(X)d  spirits^  till  the 
brief  illness  which  closed  nis  life. 

He  died  suddenly,  of  pneumonia,  at 
his  old  residence  on  the  La  Vaca,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1850,  aged  sixty  yeart 
and  three  months.  He  chose  to  be 
interred  on  his  own  premises;  and  in 

Eresence  of  a  large  concourse  of  friends 
is  remains  were  deposited  in  the  spot 
selected  by  himself  A  handsome  mar- 
ble tomb,  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, marks  the  spot.  Long  will  he  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  noble  pioneers 
of  Western  Texas. 
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The  extension  of  our  territory  to  the 
Pacific, — ^the  inland  and  inter-sea  com- 
mmiication  we  are  proposing  to  open  for 
the  accommodation  of  our  remote  settle- 
ments, and  for  the  promotion  of  India 
trade,  are  introducing,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  a  new  era  in  the 
history  ot  the  American  confisdeiatiDn. 

YOU  XIV.  3 


Every  day  is  it  more  indispensable  that 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  means 
and  the  resources,  the  wealth  and  the 
power,  of  nations  around  us,  with  whom 
we  are  to  have  close  commercial  and 
social  intercourse.  <  In  this  view  we  have 
presented,  in  our  pages,  within  the  last 
few  moothsy   elaborate    papers    upon 
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"Mexico"  upon  "Cuba,"  the  "Sand- 
wich Islands."  "Australia"  "South 
America,"  ana  "Russia."  We  proceed 
to  other  countries  of  e<]ual  interest 

It  has  been  a  question  long  agitated 
by  the  leamecL  whether  the  country 
now  known  as  China  is  identical  witn 
that  of  the  ancient  Seres,  whose  territory 
b  called  by  Ptolepiy  and  others  Serka, 
M.  Malte  ]Bnm  is  opposed  to  the  iden- 
tity, and  considers  the  ancient  Serioa 
the  same  country  as  that  of  the  most 
western  regions  of  Thibet,  or  perhaps 
Cashmere,  Little  Thibet,  andf  Little 
Bucharia.  Most  of  the  highest  modem 
authorities,  such  as  Gibbon,*  Murray, 
DuHalde,  Kloproth,t  M.  Abel-Remuss^ 
De  Guignes.  and  other  distinguishea 
orientali^  decide  for  the  identity.  Dr. 
Anthon  rests  the  question  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Ptolemy,  whose  descriptions, 
made  from  accounts  which  he  heard  in 
India,  are  found  by  modem  geo^phers 
to  be  remarkably  accurate^paiticularly 
regarding  the  river  Hoang  Ho,  which  he 
describes  under  the  name  of  Bairwot^ 
(Bautisus.)  Vossius  is  positive  on  the 
subject  He  says :  {  "  Whoever  doubts 
tiie  identity  of  ine  Seres  of  the  ancients 
and  the  modem  Chinese,  may  as  well 
doubt  whether  the  sun  which  now  shines 
be  the  same  with  that  which  formerly 
gave  light." 

It  is  a  8ing[ular  circumstance  that  the 
empire  of  Cmna,  second  to  none  in  popu- 
lation, and  only  second  perhaps  to  that 
of  Russia  in  extent^  has  ever  borne  a 
name  abroad  utterly  unknown  to  its  in- 
habitants. The  ancient  name  Seres  for 
the  inhabitants,  and  Serica  for  the  coun- 
try, were  denved  from  tmpy  the  word 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  silkworm, 
China  being  known  to  them  only  as  the 
land  of  silk ;  but  the  inhabitant  them- 
selves know  nothing  of  those  names.  In 
like  manner  the  names  China  and  Chu 
nese  are  only  known  out  of  China.  The 
origin  of  the  name  China  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  "  The  people  tiiem- 
selves  have  no  such  name  for  their 
country,  nor  is  there  much  evidence 
that  they  ever  did  apply  the  term  to  the 
whole  countiy."^    According  to  D^Her- 


*  Olbbon't  Rome,  chap.  xl. 

t  '*  n  n'y  a  pins  de  doDte,'*  saya  KloproUi,  **jflne  lea 
Stre9  dea  Andena  ne  aoient  lea  GbinoiBJ^—HiH,  de 
fAtU.^.  58. 

X  *'81iieaaealiodieiiioBaatlq«onim8«reaeaaeqQl 
dnbUat,  ia  quoque  dobitet  licet  idenme  Bane  atqna 
oUm  sol  Ittxerlt"  ^ 

«  WUliaina>a  Clilna,  tqI.  L,  p.  S.    ▲■  fv«  akaU 


belot^ll  the  name  was  derived  from  Tmm, 
or  Chin,  a  celebrated  £unily  in  Chinea« 
history,  who  held  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  western  part  of  China ;  to 
which  portion  the  name  China  being 
first  fiven  by  Imvelers  from  the  west,  at 
lengui  became  extended  to  the  whole 
empire^  According  to  Kloproth,  the 
name  China  is  derived  from  the  Malajrs, 
who  call  the  country  !Rkina, 

The  Chinese  have  a  variety  of  names 
for  themselves  and  country.  One  of  tlie 
most  ancient  is  Tien  Hia,  meaning  "be- 
neath the  sky,"  and  denoting  the  world. 
Another  name  nearljr  as  ancient  is  J3t^ 
BiU;  that  is^  "all  within  the  four  seas." 
The  most  common  name  given  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the  countiy  is  Chung 
Kwoh,  or  Middle  Kingdom^  from  the 
idea  IJiat  China  is  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
the  Chinese  having  as  good  a  right  to 
caU  their  country  the  centre  of  the  ear^ 
as  the  Greeks  theirs.  Hence  Mr.  Wil- 
liams  entitles  his  late  invaluable  wori^ 
on  China  ^' The  Middle  KingdomJ^  The 
Malays.  Hindoos^  Persians,  Arabians, 
and  otner  Asiatic  nations^  ^1^3^  ^ 
China  the  names  Chin,  Sin,  Sinas,  Tzinis- 
tae,  and  other  similar  names.  It  is 
thought,  by  eminent  commentators,  thai 
the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  China  as 
"the  land  of  Sinim,''  m  chap.  xlix.  12. 

The  Tsin  dynasty  establisned  the  cus- 
tom of  calling  the  country  by  the  name 
of  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  present  is 
the  Tsing  d3ma8ty,  and  hence  the  empire 
is  now  called  Ta  Tsing  Kwoh ;  that  is^ 
Great  Pure  Kingdom.  The  temis  Han- 
jin  Han-tsz' — that  is,  men  or  sons  of  Han 
— are  now  in  common  use  by  the  people 
to  denote  themselves :  the  Han  dynasity, 
which  was  in  power  from  202  B.C.  to  WO 
A.D.,  being  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
the  most  ^orious  of  all  their  d3rnasties. 
The  name  Celestial  Empire,  Tien  Chan, 
is  also  used  by  the  Chinese;  but  the 
term  Celestials  they  have  never  ventured 
to  adopt,  that  bem^  as  Mr.  Williams 
says,  of  entirely  foreign  origin. 

Extent  or  the  Empire. — ^The  most 
northern  point  of  the  emjnre  is  on  the 
Russian  frontier,  in  lat  56^,  30'  N.,  the 
boundary  line  running  along  the  range 

quote  tbia  work  often,  and  rely  upon  It  fi>r  a  larga 
amonnt  of  the  infbrmatioii  contained  in  thia  paper, 
we  take  oeeaaion  ta  aay  of  It,  tliat  it  ia  the  laleat 
and  moat  complete  work  that  haa  appeared  <m 
China.  Mr.  Wllliama  realded  many  yaara  in  China, 
and  ia  entitled  to  the  hifheat  credit  ft»r  the  TalaaUe 
inlbrmation  he  ftimiahea.  Hia  work  ia  entitled 
<*The  Middle  Kingdom.''  WOay,  New-ToriE.  l»i. 
I  BibUoth^ne  Orientala,  toM  10,  p.  & 
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of  the  Yablonoi  mountains :  Cape  Pa-  drained  by  the  great  navi^ble  rireri^ 
tlence^  including  the  isle  of  Sagalien,  is  the  Kians  or  Blue  River/and  the  Hoang- 
the  most  eastern  point  of  the  empire,  in  ho  or  Yellow  River.    From  east  to  west 
lat.  48*"  10'  N.  and  long.  144°  50'  E.  this  vast  plain  coimtry  has  an  average 
The  western  bend   of   the    Belur-tag  width  of  200  miles.  South  of  the  parallel 
.mountains,  in  lat.  70°  E..  is  the  western  of  30°  is  the  hilly  country.    The  hills  do 
'boundary.    Cashgar  is  tne  largest  town  not  attain  a  great  elevation,  and  their 
of  importance  on  the  western  -irontier.  sides    are    cmtivat-ed.    Their  tops    are 
The  southern  boundary  is  extremely  ir-  covered  with  pines  which  have  been 
regular.  The  most  southern  point  of  the  planted.    The  region  is  welT  watered, 
Empire,  including  the  Isle  of  Hainan,  is  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  it 
in  lat  18^  10'  N.    It  has  Siberia  on  the  in  a  hi^  state  of  cultivation.    In  the 
north;  Independent Tartaiy  on  the  west ;  mountamous  portion  of  China  only  thd 
India  and  the  Birman  Empire  on  the  valleys,  for  the  most  part^  are  cultivated, 
south ;  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east.  The       Rivers,  Lakes,  Coasts. — ^The  Hoang- 
general  figure  of  the  Empire  is  a  rect-  ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  are  among 
angle ;  the  longest  line  in  which  that  can  the  largest  rivers  on  the  glooe.  The  river* 
be  drawn,  from  south-west  to  north-east^  of  China,  says  Williams,  are  her  glory, 
is  3,350  miles  long.  The  length  from  east  and  no  country  can  compare  with  her 
to  west  is  about  77  degrees  of  long.,  and  for  natural  facilities  of  inland  navigation* 
the  width  about  40.    The  area  of  this  The    next  two  largest  rivers  are  the 
vast  region,  as  estimat-ed  by  McCulloch,   Aneour  and  the  Tanm.     The  Yang-tse* 
after  a  most  careful  examination  of  the   kiang  is  the  largest  river  of  China.    II 
best    authorities,   is  fixed  at  5,300,000  is  about  3,000  miles  lon^.    The  Yellow 
square  miles;  wnich,  says  Mr.  Williams.   River  is  about  2,200  miles  long.    The 
is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  usual  Yang-tse-kiang  is  navigable  neany  2,000 
sum  of   3,010,400  square  miles.    The   miles    for   boats,  and  for  shijts  of  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  empire  is  12,550  largest  size,  some  300  or  400  miles.  The 
miles,  or  about  half  the  circumference  river  is  very  deep.    It  is  found  to  be 
of  the  globe.    The  entire  line  of  sea-  over  120  feet  deep  300  miles  from  the 
coast  is  3.350  miles.    The  area  of  the   sea.    Its  banks  are  not  inundated  to  any 
Chinese  Empire  comprises  about  one-  great  extent  by  freshets.    The  tides  are 
third  of  that  of  the  whole  continent^  and  perceptible  400  miles.    The  tributaries 
about  one-tenth  of  the  habitable  globe,   are  very  numerous  and  advantageously 
The  Chinese  Empire  is  nearly  a  third  distributed ;  so  that  the  river  drains  a 
lar^r  than  the  entire  territory  of  the  basin  of  750,000  square  miles. 
United  States.  The  Yellow    River   drains   a  basin 

The  Chinese  themselves,  who  have  an  nearly  as  large ;  but  it  is  a  rapid,  turbid, 
immense  number  of  books  on  the  geo-  furious  stream,  only  navigable  by  steam- 
graphy  of  the  empire,  divide  it  into  three  ers,  which  the  Chinese  have  not.  The 
principal  divisions :  cities  on  its  banks  are  eonstsuitly  in  dan* 

1.  The  Eighteen  Provinces^  or  China  ger  of  being  submerged.  The  disas- 
Proper.  trous    overflowings  of  the  river  are  a 

2.  Manchuria^  or  all  the  north-eastern  perpetual  source  of  expenditure  to  the 
part  of  the  empire,  extending  west  to  government,  and  of  peni  and  ealamity 
about  the  meridian  of  Peking.  to  the  people. 

3.  Colonial  Possessions^  including  Mon-  Without  a  further  description  of  indi* 
golia,  Koko-nor,  Thibet,  and  alT  other  vidual  rivers  in  China,  it  is  sufficient  to 
parts  not  mentioned  above.  say,  that  numerous    large  rivers   flow 

China  Proper  has  an  area  of  about  throughthe  country,  eaeh  some  hundreds 

1^000,000  of  square  miles ;  or  it  is  about  of  miles  in  length,  draining  vast  f^j^on* 

the  size  of  our  states  east  c^  the  Rodky  of  country,  unsurpassed  infertility.  Their 

Mountains.  banks  are  lined  with  populous  cities  and 

About  half  of  the  whole  surface  of  towns. 

China  Proper  is  very  mountainous.   The  The  lakes  of  China  are  comparatively 

north-eastern  portion  is  called  the  Great  few  and  small,  the  largest^  tne  Tuujg;- 

Plain,  extendmg  from  the  great  wall  ting  Hu,  being  only  220  miles  in  oir- 

north  of  Peking,  700  miles,  to  the  30th  cumference. 

parallel  of  N.  latitude.    This  vast  plain  The  coasts  of  China  are  lined  throu^ 

u  the  richest  portion  of  China,  and  is  out  with  multitudes  of  islands  and  lockj 
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islets.  Towards  the  north  they  are  low 
and  full  of  shoals.  There  are  compara^ 
lively  few  good  harbors. 

Public  Works  of  China. — ^These  are 
rery  remarkable,  and  partake  more  of 
the  useful  than  of  the  oeautiiiil.  They 
exhibit^  however,  in  their  construction,  a 
lack  of  science  and  skill,  which  we 
might  expect  in  a  semi-enlightened  race. 
The  ^rea^wall  naturally  attracts  atten- 
tion nrst  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
Wanli-Chang,  or  Myriad-mile  Wall.  It 
was  built  by  Tsin  Chi-kwongti,  about 
220  B.  C,  in  order  to  protect  ms  domin- 
ions from  the  northern  tribes.  It  begins 
on  the  coast  of  Shanghai-wei,  in  lat.  40^ 
4'  N.  As  seen  by  Lord  Jocelyn  from 
the  £nglish  ships,  it  appears  as  ^*  scaling 
the  precipices  and  topping  the  craggy 
hills  of  the  country,  which  have  along 
the  coast  a  most  desolate  appearance.'' 

Before  terminating  it  runs  along  the 
shore  several  miles,  and  finally  stops  on 
the  beach  near  a  long  reef.  At  its  gates 
are  garrisons  and  trading  marts.  In 
some  parts  it  is  double^  a  second  wall 
brancning  offj  inclosing  a  tract  of 
country,  and  returning  to  the  main  wall 
again.  The  entire  length  of  the  wall, 
as  estimated  by  McCulloch,  is  1,250 
miles.  The  construction  is  not  uniform 
throughout  its  whole  extent  The  east- 
em  part  is  generally  composed  of  a 
mound  of  earth  and  pebbles^  faced  with 
masonry,  supported  on  a  copmg  of  stone, 
the  whole  bemg  about  25  feet  ^ick  at 
the  base,  and  15  at  the  top,  and  of  a 
height  varying  from  15  to  30  feet  The 
top  is  terraced  with  tiles^  and  defended 
by  a  slight  parapet,  the  thinness  of  which 
has  been  taken  as  a  proof  that  cannon 
were  unknown  at  the  time  it  was  erected. 
There  are  brick  towers  at  intervals, 
some  of  them  more  than  40  feet  high, 
but  generally  a  little  less.  They  are  not 
built  upon  the  wall,  but  are  independent 
structures,  usually  about  40  feet  square 
at  the  base,  diminishing  to  30  at  the  top. 
At  particular  spots  they  are  of  two  stories, 
and  then  they  are  about  50  feet  high.* 

According  to  M.  Gerbillon,  the  Great 
Wall  beyond  the  Yellow  River  to  its  ex- 
tremity, is  chiefly  a  mound  of  earth  or 
gravel  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  only 
occasional  towers  of  brick,  and  gateways 
of  stone. 

The  Chinese  wall  is  carried  over  the 
tops  of  the  hiffhest  mountains,  and  down 
their  steep  sides  into  the  deepest  valleys^ 
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and  continued'  by  bridges  over  nTen. 
The  entire  wall  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  in  ten  yeara^  without  the  for- 
ced labor  of  the  people. 

The  next  sreat  puolic  work  of  China 
is  the  Grand  Canal,  or  Chah-ho,  as  the 
Chinese  call  it^  that  is,  Biver  of  Flood- 
gates; also  Yun-hOjTransit  River.  Con- 
sidering by  whom  and  when  this  great 
work  was  constructed,  it  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  Chinese  nation. 
It  connects  Peking  with  Canton,  and  af- 
fords an  easy  communication  to  many 
other  large  places,  with  the  great  capitaL 
The  canal  properly  commences  at  Lin- 
sing-chan,  m  Shantung,  in  lat  37^  N. 
and  long.  116^  £L  thcmgh  the  nortiiem 
extremity  is  usually  placed  at  Tientsin- 
fu,  near  Peking.f  The  canal,  in  many 
places  is  only  a  natural  river  modifi^ 
and  regulated  by  sluices  and  embank- 
ments. There  is  a  current  constantly 
flowing.  The  canal  crosses  the  Yellow 
river  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  or 
rather  flows  into  itj  for  the  artificial 
level  on  both  sides  is  much  above  the 
natural.  The  canal  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Hoang-ho  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  The  crossing  of  the 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River  is  a  matter  of 
some  diffictilty;  for  the  canal  on  both 
sides  bein^  higher  Uian  the  river,  its 
waters  ruflb  down  into  it  '^  like  a  mill- 
race.'^l  To  pass  from  the  canal  to  the 
river  is  easy ;  but  to  enter  the  canal 
again  is  extremely  difficult.  The  Chi- 
nese have  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  con- 
structing locks  for  canals.  The  boats  en- 
tering the  canal  have  to  be  dragged  up  U)0 
rapid  current  at  the  entrance,  by  means 
ofropes  attached  to  immense  windlasses 
worked  at  the  head  of  t^e  rapids. 

The  crossing  of  the  Hoang-no  is  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  difficulty  Uuit  it  is  never 
undertaken  without  a  certain  round  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  Mr.  Barrow  in  his 
work  says  that  the  boatmen  in  every 
boat  sacrifice  a  fowl  and  a  pig,  or  some 
other  animals,  and  daub  the  blood  and 
hair  upon  the  principal  parts  of  the 
vessel.  When  they  arrive  at  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  the  captain  pours  out  upon 
the  waters  an  oblation  of  spirits.  oiL  salty 
rice,  meats,  &c.,  to  the  Dragon  ICing, 
while  a  man  at  his  side  beats  a  gong 
violently,  and  others  bum  fire-crackers 
and  ^ll-paper.  On  reaching  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stream,  the  Dragon  King 
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ia  again  addressed  in  a  rdley  of  crackers, 
as  a  token  of  thanks  for  his  propitious 
aid,  and  the  captain  and  crew  feast  on 
the  offerings — undoubtedly  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  the  whole  ceremony. 

The  canal  between  the  Yellow  and 
Blue  rivers,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  is 
constructed  on  the  top  of  an  artificial 
embankment  kept  together  by  walls  of 
stone,  except  near  the  commencement^ 
where  an  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  river  is 
nsed.  The  canal  is  thus  elevated  about 
20  feet  above  the  surrounding  country, 
in  some  parts.  It  is  about  200  feet  wide, 
and  has  a  current  of  about  3  miles  an 
hour.  The  route  is  along  the  lowest  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  drain  the  country  as  much 
as  possible.  Several  large  towns  and' 
cities  are  situated  along  its  banks ;  but 
being  lower  than  the  canal  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  submerged.  The 
repair  of  Sie  embankments  annually  de- 
mands avast  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  portion  of  the  canal  between 
the  Yellow  and  Blue  rivers  was  con- 
structed in  the  7lh  century  by  the  prin- 
ces of  the  Tan^  dynasty ;  all  that  part 
north  of  the  Yellow  river  was  made  by 
the  Mongols  in  the  13th  century;  and 
the  extreme  southern  portion,  that  is, 
from  the  Blue  river  to  the  southern  termi- 
nus at  Hang-chou-fu,  was  completed  by 
the  Chinese  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  in 
the  14th  century.  The  entire  leng^i  of 
the  Imperial  Canal  of  China  is  650  miles, 
or  nearly  twice  the  len^h  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  out  its  ^at  width  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  canal. 
In  some  places  the  excavations  to  obtain 
a  level  are  70  feet;  and  the  embank- 
ments are  100  feet  thick.  There  is 
much  mdeness  exhibited  in  the  con- 
struction, but  still  the  object  of  the  canal 
is  fully  attained.  There  are  several 
other  canals  in  China,  but  there  is  little 
known  concerning  them.  Many  of  them 
were  made  less  for  commercial  than  for 
draining  purposes.  One,  for  carrying  off 
the  waters  of  the  Yellow  river,  is  100 
'miles  long. 

The  public  roads  of  China  are  not  en- 
tirely negleoted.  M.  De  Guides,  who 
traveled  600  leagues  in  China,  says, 
that  he  found  many  good  roads,  most  of 
them  wide  and  planted  with  trees,  though 
not  generally  paved.  In  some  parts  he 
found  paved  roads  in  good  condition.  The 
roads  about  Peking  are  paved  with  stone 
slabs,  and  kept  in  good  order.  "  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,"  says  he,  "as 


is  the  case  with  most  things  in  China,  the 
roads  are  not  well  repaired."* 

Passes  through  the  mountains  have 
been  cut  in  niany  parts  of  China  to  fa- 
cilitate transit  Three  mountain  passes 
traverse  the  Nan-ling  mountain ;  one, 
north  of  Canton,  according  to  Sir  Geo. 
Staunton,  rises  8,000  feet  above  the  sea : 
yet  vast  quantities  of  goods  are  conveyea 
over  this  pass  from  Canton  to  the  inte- 
rior by  coolies  or  porters.  The  Pe-ling 
and  Ta-pa-ling  ranges  of  mountains  are 
overcome  by  an  artificial  road,  some- 
times conducting  over  yawning  cliffs,  by 
means  of  arches,  and  sometimes  deeply 
cut  through  high  mountains,  the  length  of 
the  whole  roadbeing  1 50  miles.  In  short 
whenever  intercourse  is  found  expedient 
between  any  two  parts  of  China,  no  natur- 
al impediments  have  been  suffered  to  ob- 
struct communication.  The  Chinese  have 
found  no  labor,  expense,  or  impediment^ 
too  gigantic  to  be  undertaken. 

General  Appearance  of  the  Couh- 
TRY. — The  districts  on  the  sea-coast,  says 
Mr.  Gutzlaffjt  are  generally  the  best  in- 
habited and  richest ;  the  tracts  along  the 
Blue  river  the  most  fertile.  Large  and 
flourishing  cities  are  found  only  where 
a  ready  water  communication  with 
other  parts  of  the  empire  can  be  car- 
ried on.  The  greatest  sameness  exists. 
In  the  larger  ones  are  a  few  well-paved 
streets^  lined  with  shops ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  usu- 
ally about  eight  feet  wide,  extremely 
filtiiy,  and  planted  with  mere  hovels. 
The  suburbs  of  many  cities  are  much 
larger  than  the  cities  themselves ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  to  see  an 
immense  walled  space,  with  no  houses, 
where  formerly  a  city  stood.  Villages 
and  hamlets  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance at  a  distance,  usually  embowered 
among  trees,  between  which  the  white- 
washed houses  look  prettily,  but  on  en- 
tering them,  one  sees  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  houses  irregularly  thrown  together, 
the  outside  fair  to  behold,  but  the  inside 
without  furniture  or  comforts^  and  more 
filthy  even  than  a  stable.  This,  says  Mr. 
Gutzlaff;  does  not  apply  to  one  district 
only,  but  it  is  common  to  most.  Every 
thing  in  the  villages  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  general  decay,  for  a  Chinaman 
seldom,  repairs  his  house  before  it  is  di- 
lapidated. Elegance  or  ornament  or- 
derly arrangement^  or  grandeur  ol  de- 
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ngn,  cleanliness  or  comfort,  is  almost 
unknown*  in  Chinese  houses,  cities^  or 
gardens. 

The  genera]  aspect  of  the  countryi 
says  Mr.  Williams,  is  perhaps  as  much 
modified  bv  labor  of  man  in  China  as  in 
England,  but  the  appearance  of  a  land- 
scape in  the  two  countries  is  unlike. 
Whenever  water  is  available  canals  and 
streams  are  du^  or  led  upon  the  rice 
fields,  and  this  kind  of^ram  allows  few 
or  no  trees  to  grow.  The  fields  are  di- 
vided by  raised  banks^  which  serve  for 
pathways,  and  assist  m  confining  the 
water  when  let  in  upon  the  growing 
crop.  The  bounds  of  other  fields  are 
denoted  by  heaps  of  stones  or  other  land- 
marks. There  are  no  walls,  fences,  o^ 
hedgerows.  Although  the  fields  and 
gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out,  yet  there 
appears  in  them  little  attention  to  ele- 
gance or  pleasure.  The  gardens  are  few, 
and  a  Chmese  grandee  delights  more 
in  artificial  land^apes,  laid  out  in  a  small 
compass,  than  in  an  extensive  park  or  a 
flower  garden.  The  Chinese  are  decided- 
ly utilitarian.  The  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery  is  in  many  parts  of  Chin^  as 
striking  as  in  man^  parts  of  the  world 
MounUin  crags,  nvulets,  and  valleys, 
both  picturesque  and  romantic,  are  found 
in  most  of  the  provinces.  Commanding 
situations  are  chosen  for  temples  and 
paffodas,  the  haunts  of  gross  superstition 
and  idolatry  ;  and  these  are  not  only  in- 
habited by  the  priests  and  idols,  but  they 
serve  likewise  for  taverns,  theatres,  pub- 
lic halls  and  gambling  houses.  The 
building  of  houses  is  regulated  by  law, 
the  dimensions  being  prescribed.  Public 
halls  have  little  to  reconmiend  them.' 
The  Chinese  were  never  great  architects; 
thev  can  erect  dwellings,  not  palaces-f 
A  lofty,  solitary  pagoda,  an  extensive 
temple  shaded  by  trees  in  the  opening 
of  a  valley  or  on  a  hill-side,  or  boats 
moving  in  every  direction  through  nar- 
row creeks  or  on  broad  streams^  are 
some  of  the  peculiar  lineaments  or  Chi- 
nese scenery.  No  imposing  mansions 
are  found  on  the  skirts  of  towns,  for  the 
people  huddle  together  in  hamlets  and 
villages  for  mutual  aid  and  security. 
No  tapering  spires  pointing  out  the  rural 
churcn,  nor  towers,  pillars,  domes  or 
steeples  in  the  cities,  indicating  build- 
ings of  public  utility,  rise  above  the  low 
level  of  dun  tiled  roofs.  No  meadows  or 
pastures  containing  herds  and  flocks  are 
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seen  from  tiie  hiU-topi  in  China;  nor 
are  coaches,  steamers,  or  rail-road  oais 
seen  crossing  the  land8capes.t 

PopuLATioH. — The  subject  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  China  is  one  uppn  which  great 
difference  of  opinum  exists.  China  has 
long  been  generally  believed  to  be  the 
most  densely  peopled  country  of  any  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  globe,  and 
this  opinion,  most  probably  correct,  is 
the  result  of  the  impressimi  made  upon 
the  minds  of  all  who  have  visited  that 
celebrated  country.  The  Jesuit  Semedo, 
who  resided  in  Qiina  22  years,  remarks 
that  the  vast  numbers  of  people  to  be 
met  with  constantly,  not  onl^  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  but  on  the  mffhways, 
is  very  surprisinff.  "  On  the  highways," 
says  he,  ^' there  is  at  all  times  as  large  a 
crowd  as  is  usually  to  be  met  with  on 
some  great  festival  or  public  occasioa." 
All  travelers  are  struck  with  the  im- 
mense population  of  China;  and  though 
estimates  are  exceedingly  various,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  high- 
est are  not  improbable.  No  census  of 
the  entire  empire  has  been  taken  for  40 
years,  that  of  1 8 1 2  being  the  latest  We 
condense  the  following  table  from  one 
given  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  work  on 
China,  which  he  says  was  derived  "  from 
the  best  sources  accessible  to  for- 
eigners .•'^ 

OBNira  OF  TBI 


CWhll 

Shantang 

Shonsl 

Honan 

Klancstt 

Ngonnwni 

KioDgsi 

CtieklaDg 

Fuhklen^ 

Hapeh 

Huaan 

Sbenal 

Kontuh 

St'chnen 

Kwongiaog... 

Kwonffsi 

Kwelelian 

Yaonaa 

Shlngklng 


Total!. 


miTBTIBH  PBOVIHCBI, 

PROPsm,  Fom  181S. 

AT*f«popalft> 
Aim  h  tfaia  to  a^. 

•q.  bUIm.  bO*. 

ft8»l>4« 47S 

05,104 444 

M,«W «8 

05,404 4S0 

44,500 S50 

48,401 705 

7«,170 890 

38.150 071 

,     58,480 «70 

70,450 880 

74.3J0 251 

07,400 158 

80,008 175 

100,800 118 

70,450 841 

78,250 03 

04,554 88 

107,000 51 


Tbtal 


S7,90O,8T1 

28«956.7M 

14,004,9]0 

93,037,171 

38,843,501 

34,108,099 

33,046,900 

90,850,784 

14,777,410 

27,370,096 

16,009,507 

10,207,950 

15,193,195 

91,435,078 

19,174,030 

7,313,885 

5,286,9]9 

5,501,390 

9,167,980 

.1,997,099 908 369,447,181 

This  table,  derived  from  the  highest 
sources,  and  confirmed  by  most  travelers 
in  China,  presents,  nevertheless,  some 
very  astonishing,  if  not  incredible  re- 
sults. The  first  province  named  is  less 
in  size  than  our  State  of  Michigan ;  and 
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yet  itf  popalation  is  greater  than  that  of  of  Lord  Macartney,  who  was  ambassador 
the  whole  United  Stms !  If  all  the  peo-  to  China  from  England,  rests  on  Chinese 
pie  in  the  United  States,  at  the  present  authority.  The  oensnsof  1812,  as  given 
time,  were  to  settle  in  Michigan,  that  above,  was  considered  by  Drs.  Morrison 
state  would  not  be  as  populous,  accord-  and  firidgman.  who  must  be  ranked 
ing  to  the  above  table,  as  the  single  among  the  hignest  authorities,  as  ^^  the 
province  of  Chihli,  in  China,  which  pro-  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been  given  of 
vince  is  smaller  than  Michigan  by  about  thepopulation  ?^ 
2000  square  miles!  One  <^mparison  Tnose  who  object  to  this  great popula- 
more :  the  province  of  Kian^u,  which  tion,  do  bo  chiefly  on  the  ground  tnat  th« 
is  only  about  the  size  of  Ohio,  ha&  by  well-known  vamty  of  the  Chinese  would 
the  above  table,  a  population  of  aoout  naturally  induce  them  to  exageerato 
one  and  a  half  tmies  tnat  of  the  entire  their  numbers  as  much  as  possible  be- 
United  States !    Can  it  be  ?  fore  foreigners ;  but  we  doubt  very  much 

Mr.  McCulloch,  who  never  saw  Chi-  this  alle^d  vanity  of  the  Chinese.  We 
na,  is  disposed  to  doubt  all  the  state-  doubt  whether  they  are  more  vain  than 
ments  made  by  the  most  eminent  trav-  other  nations.  They  are  said  to  reffard 
elen^  and  by  men  who  havd  lived  many  all  other  people— all  foreigners — as  bar- 
years  in  China.  Mr.  S.  W.  Williams,  barians.  But  did  not  the  Romans  do  the 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  China,  ana  same  ?  Did  not  the  Greeks  regard  all 
has  written  the  latest  work  on  that  coun-  others  as  barbarians?  Assuredly  the 
try,  censures  McCulloch,  Malte  Brun,  Greeks  must  have  possessed  qmte  as 
the  compilers  of  the  Encyclopedia  Amer-  much,  if  not  more,  vanity  than  the  Chi^ 
icana,  and  others,  for  their  rejection  of  nese,  to  enable  them  to  regard  even  the 
the  census,  as  ffiven  by  the  Chinese  Romans  as  barbarians, 
themselves,  and  by  European  residents  The  argument  against  the  Chinese  een^ 
of  China.  "  It  is  very  easy.''  says  he.  sus,  then,  derived  from  their  national 
"  for  foreigners  to  say  that  tney  do  not  vanity,  is  a  poor  one.  The  Chinese  have 
believe  these  censuses — to  sit  in  their  jnst  as  mucn  right  to  be  vain  as  any 
studies  in  Europe  and  contemptuously  other  nations — even  the  French  and 
reject  the  researches  and  investigations    Enfflish. 

of^the  Chinese  and  of  travelers  in  China,  The  fact  i&  that  the  censuses,  as  that  of 
at  the  same  time  that  they  give  no  au-  1812,  and  otners  taken  by  the  Chinese 
thorities  for  their  assertions.  If  the  government,  were  not  intended  for  the 
Chinese  censuses  are  worth  but  little  public  eye;  they  were  taken^  moreover, 
compared  with  those  taken  in  European  under  circumstances  which  wonla 
states,  they  are  better  than  the  guesses  greatly  tend  to  render  them  too  small 
of  foreigners  who  have  never  been  in  rather  than  too  large;  for,  the  people 
the  country,  or  who  have  traveled  only  in  China  have  ever  endeavored,  as  the 
parUaUy  in  \i,"*  people  now  do  and  have  done  in  all 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  some  of  Spanish  countries,  to  cause  as  small  a 
the  most  trustworthy  censuses  of  China,  number  to  be  registered  as  possible, 
taken  at  different  period^  as  collected  by  hoping  thereby  to  escape  a  heavy  ^'  con- 
Mr.  Williams :  tribution ''  to  be  levied  on  them  by  the 
s«to«r  government  Dr.  Morrison  says:  <'We 
««^  ^^    ^          °^        Pi-utf-i.    Inow,  firom  several  authorities,  that  the 

0«>rter,DeG«igne.t.......    im.....ll5.0i«.J45    ^^^^  ^^  -^  ^^  ha^^j^  ^  Sniuishing 

ChineM  RepoaitoxT 1763...  1 1. 103^050,060  rather  than  increasing  their  numbers  in 

Sra•SS«":^?!Tr.:.!:'i?SS:;:;::iS;iS;^  ^^  ",p*^. *"  «?,™""e?*-w„"^ 

"       1761 90ft)90S,06S  roason  for  domg  so,"  says  Mr.  Williams^ 

Aitomain,Grortcr,DeGuig- j„„ ige^i4,M8  "  is,  among  others,  that  the  local  authori- 

cwt!UaR;i»rtto^;Tii:i::S7S0.!.!!!i65^^  ^  ™*y  V^\^}  the  difference  in  the 

Dr.  Morrisoo 1793 307,4S7,400  taxcs  assossod  for  collection  from  their 

^£2L~5K22i;;;-V;u  r  i"** »3.ooo.ooo  districts"    Again,  says  Mr.  Williams: 

Tm»."^.!^'  .».!*: }  '®** ««.4«7,188  "The  distance  in  mUes  between  nlaoes 

_.     ^                  ^  ^    „     .  given  in  Chinese  books,  correspond  very 

The  statements  of  Dr.  Momson  were  ^©11  with  the  real  distances ;  the  num- 

taken  by  him  from  CKinese  works.  That  ber  of  districts,  towns,  and  villages  in 

•  wiiUMu^.  CWB..  Toi.  1..P.SIS.  the  depajrtmente  and  provinces,  as  s^ 

t  He  uved  tweoty  ye«ni  In  China.  m  their  looal  and  general  topographical 
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workfl^  9^e  with  the  actual  examina- 
tion, 10  &r  as  it  can  be  made.  Why 
should  their  censoses^-then,  be  charged 
with  fadsehood  and  gross  error,  when, 
however  much  we  may  doubt  them,  we 
cannot  disprove  them,  and  when  the 
weight  of  evidence  derived  from  actual 
observation  rather  con&rms  them  than 
otherwise?"* 

The  three  censuses,  of  those  we  have 
given  above,  deserving  of  the  most  credit^ 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  those  of 
1753,  1792y  and  1812.  From  1753  to 
1792,  a  period  oi  thirty-nine  years,  there 
was  an  mcrease  of  104,636,882,  or  about 
two-and-a-half  per  cent,  per  annum. 
During  that  period  China  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted peace,  under  the  strong  and 
able  government  of  Kienlung.  From 
1792  to  1812  there  was  an  increase  of 
54,126,679,  or  not  quite  one  per  cent, 
per  annum,  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years.  If  the  population  has  increased 
at  the  same  rate  only  since  1812,  the 
present  population  of  China  Proper  must 
exceed  450,000,000.  What  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  empire  is,  including 
Manchuria,'  Hi,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia, 
there  are  no  data  upon  which  to  rest  any 
thing  but  a  conjecture. 

One  amon^  many  reasons  for  so  dense 
a  population  in  China  is,  that  emigration 
to  foreign  countries  is  forbidden  by  law. 
and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  laws  are  more  rigidly  en- 
forced. That  the  soil  of  China  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  so  great  a  population 
it  is  easy  to  show.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  China  Proper  there  are  812,000,000  of 
acres  of  arable  land,  or  2^  acres  to  an 
individual.  The  lands  are  very  fertile, 
and  in  some  of  the  provinces  two  crops 
of  rice  are  raised  in  one  year,  besides  a 
crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, and  other  ve^tables.  The  Chinese, 
too,  are  proverbially  industrious. 

The  enormous  population  of  China,  as 
given  above,  when  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Lucca  is  the  most  densely  populated 
state  in  all  Europe,  there  being  400  to 
the  square  mile.  Belgium  has  321,  and 
Lombardy  260  to  the  square  mile ;  Eng- 
land, 241,  and  France  223.  But  look  at 
the  preceding  table,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  of  tiie  provinces  of  China  have 
a  population  of  850,  705.  and  671  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile,  and  that  the 
average  kit  the  whole  country  is  268  to 
•  Williams*!  Chiam,  rtA.  L,  p.  915. 


the  square  mile.  But  astonitbing  as 
such  a  dense  population  may  seem,  it  ia 
not  entirely  witoout  a  paraUel.  Capi^ 
Wilkes,  in  his  *^  Exploring  Expedition,'' 
states  that  the  population  of  one  of  the 
FLn  islands  was  over  1,000  per  square 
nule.  Lord  North^s  Island,  one  of  the 
Felew  group,  has  400  to  the  square 
mile. 

Animals  of  China. — ^The  denseness 
of  the  population  has  long  since  entirely 
driven  out  all  wild  quadrupeds;  and 
there  are  also  few  domestic  ones,  such 
as  are  found  in  European  countries. 
Beasts  of  burden  are  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  by  the  means  of  transport 
anorded  by  the  numerous  rivers  and 
canals,  andf  by  the  coolies  or  porters,  a 
class  of  athletic  men,  who  take  the 
place  of  animals  in  carrying  burdens 
and  in  dragging  boats.  Animals  are 
excluded,  to  leave  more  food  for  men. 
There  are  no  meadows  for  feeding  cattle : 
but  the  entire  soil  is  used  in  raismg  fooa 
for  the  inhabitants.  Wild  cats  are  some- 
times caught,  and  are  considered  a  great 
dainty.  Monkeys  are  found  in  the  south- 
em  provinces.  What  few  horses  and 
asses  are  found  in  China  are  small, 
and  very  inferior  in  every  respect.  The 
buffalo  is  sometimes  used  in  plowing. 
Dromedaries  are  used  between  Peking 
and  Tartary.  There  are  also  hogs,  goat& 
and  sheep.  There  is  but  one  variety  of 
dogs  in  the  country,  an  animal  about 
one  foot  high  and  two  long,  resembling 
a  small  spaniel.  Rats  are  very  abundant 
and  furnish  the  common  people  witii 
meat  They  are  very  large,  and  destruc- 
tive to  crops. 

Of  the  oirds  in  China,  there  are  the 
eagle,  the  falcon,  the  magpie,  crows^ 
sparrows,  cormorants,  curlews,  quails, 
larks,  pheasants,  pigeons,  the  rice-bird, 
and  many  species  of  aquatic  birds. 
Cormorants  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
catching  fish.  The  falcon  is  imperial 
property,  and  the  magpie  is  sacred  to 
the  reigning  family. 

Fish  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
food  of  the  Chinese,  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  raising  them  in  artificial  fish- 
ponds. The  gold  and  silver  fishes  are 
kept  in  glass  globes  as  ornaments. 
Among  the  fish  eaten  are  the  cod,  stur- 

feon,   mullet   carp,  perch,  sea-bream, 
;c. :  crab-fish  and  oysters  are  common 
on  the  coast. 

The  larger  species  of  rtpiiieg  are  im- 
known  in  China.     Frogs,  lizards,  and 
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fresh-water  tortoises  are  common.  Ye- 
fiomoas  serpents  are  Tery  rare.  The  in- 
Meets  of  China  are  numerous.  The  silk- 
worm is  the  most  important^  affording 
employment  and  riches  to  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Chinese  excel  all 
other  nations  in  rearing  the  silkworm. 
The  northern  and  western  proyinces  are 
terribly  afflicted  by  the  plague  of  swarms 
of  lociuts.  Their  voracity  is  such  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  occasion 
■o  much  destruction  as  to  reduce  thou- 
sands of  the  people  to  starvation.  Scor- 
gions  and  centipedes  are  abundant, 
piders  are  numerous;  one  species  is 
very  large,  and  devours  small  birds  after 
c^chinff  them  in  their  webs  construct- 
ed on  we  branches  of  trees.  It  is  pe- 
culiar to  China.  Butterflies  of  eig^antic 
size  and  brilliant  colors  abouna  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Canton.  There  is  a  kind 
of  bee,  called  the  white-wax  bee.  fur- 
nishing the  whole  nation  with  waxL 
which  it  deposits  on  a  particular  kina 
of  tree,  furnished  by  the  natives  with 
nestfl  to  attract  the  insect.  Fireflies  are 
common.  White  ants  are  also  numer- 
ous and  troublesome.  The  Chinese  eat 
many  kinds  of  insects,  as  locusts,  gmss- 
hoppers,  ground-grubs,  and  silkworms.* 

VXGETABLE    PRODUCTIONS.  —  Many 

species  of  pine,  cypress  and  yew,  exist 
in  China,  and  furnish  a  large  proportion 
of  timber  and  fuel.  China  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  to  be  a  very  poorly  tim- 
bered country,  and  is,  indeed,  remark- 
able for  not  containing  any  very  large 
trees.  Timber  is  scarce.  The  pines  are 
small.  The  laroh  is  common  on  the  hills. 
The  juniper  and  thuja  are  found  in  gar- 
dens. The  oak  is  seldom  seen^  the  fir- 
tree  supplying  its  place  on  the  hiUs.  The 
willow  is  common  in  all  parts  of  China, 
and  grows  to  a  considerable  size.  The 
chestnut)  walnut,  and  hazlenut,  are  all 
found  in  China,  affording  toleraole  fruit. 
The  took-fruit  (artooarpus)  is  common  at 
Cantim.  There  are  many  species  of  the 
banian  or  fig-tree.  A  species  of  mul- 
berry furnishes  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  Hemp  is  cultivated ; 
also  the  castor-oil  plant  Palms,  laurel, 
cassia,  and  caper  trees  are  common,  es- 
pecially in  the  south;  also  the  banana, 
gnava,  orange,  papaw,  cocoa,  litchi. 
peach,  apricot,  vine,  pomegranate,  and 
tallow  tree,  which  resembles  the  birch. 
The  fruit  of  the  tallow-tree  grows  in 
buncbes,  inclosed  in  a  brown  capsule^ 
*  wnuan's  Chin*.,  toI.  i^  pp.  M7-S75. 


which  incloses  three  kernels  all  coated 
with  tallow,  themselves  containing  an 
oil  much  used  for  the  lamp^  while  the 
tallow  is  converted  into  candles.  There 
is  also  the  varnish  tree,  resembling  the 
ash^  exuding  a  valuable  essential  oil, 
which  produces  a  cutaneous  disease  if 
dropped  upon  the  skin.  The  camphor 
laurel  is  another  very  valuabfe  tree  of 
China,  producing  large  quantities  of 
camphor.  The  tree  called  by  the  Chi- 
nese kwan-lon,  contains  a  pith  which 
when  ground  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  flour.  A  species  of  sycamore  is  also 
common,  the  rind  of  which  affords  an 
excellent  paper. 

The  great  plant  of  China  is  the  tea 
shrub,  called  by  the  natives,  cka.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  re- 
sembles the  myrtle ;  the  flower  is  com- 
gared  by  some  writers  to  the  small  white 
edge  roses.  The  plant  will  grow  in 
the  most  sterile  places,  but  the  quality 
of  the  leaf  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the 
age  of  the  plant.  The  best  leaves  are 
taken  from  plants  three  years  old. 
The  leaves  are  gathered  three  times  a 
year,  in  the  early  spring,  in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  the  end  of  summer.  Euro- 
pean botanists  have  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish only  two  species  of  the  tea- 
plant,  those  producing  the  black  and  the 
green  tea;  but  the  Chinese  enumerate, 
m  their  books,  as  many  hundreds.  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  are  distinct  species  or  mere 
varieties.  It  is  believed  by  Loureiro^ 
Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  tnat  all  the 
differences  in  the  plant  are  the  result  of 
difference  of  culture.  Pruning  the  plants 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  leaves  pre- 
vents it  from  exceeding  4,  5,  or  6  feet 
in  height;  but  in  Assam,  where  it  is 
found  wild,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  30 
feet.  The  sou  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  a  rich  sandy  earth, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable 
mould;  and  hiU-sides,  with  a  gooA  ex- 
posure, and  a  supply  of  water,  are  the 
best  situations,  liiere  are  very  few 
large  tea  plantations  in  China ;  each  lit- 
tle farmer  raises  a  few  shrubs,  and  sells 
the  leaves  to  large  dealers  in  tne  article. 
The  knowledge  of  the  tea-plant  cannot 
be  traced  back,  in  China,  farther  than 
A.  D.  350 ;  and  its  general  introduction 
does  not  date  prior  to  about  A.  D.  800. 
The  camphor  tree  of  China  affords 
both  timber  and  gum  for  exportation  and 
domestic  use.    The  tree  itself  is  large. 
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and  fnmiBhes  excellent  planks,  beams  by  them  as  a  panacea.  Ginger  is  cnlU- 
and  boards  for  building.  The  gum  is  vated  through  all  the  interior.  The  aloe 
procured  from  the  branches,  leaves,  and  is  common  near  Canton.  The  date  palm 
chips,  by  first  soaking  them  in  water  nn-  is  unknown  in  China.  The  rattan  is  said 
til  tne  liquid  becomes  saturated  with  it^  to  be  a  native  of  China,  but  this  is  doubt- 
when  it  is  turned  out  into  an  earthen  ed  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  thinks  that  it 
basin  \a  coagulate.  It  is  then  placed  in  is  imported  for  use  from  Bc^mea  Rhn- 
an  iron  vessel  in  alternate  layers  with  barb  is  abundant^  and  the  Chinese  be- 
fine  earth,  and  over  which,  when  filled,  lieve  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  de- 
another  basin  is  luted,  after  placing  pendent  upon  them  alone  for  this  valua- 
some  mint  upon  the  top  to  hinder  the  ble  purgative— 4hat  foreigners  are  forced 
clayey  particles  from  ascending ;  on  ap-  to  resort  to  China  to  procure  this  oiiiy 
plymff  a  slow  heat  the  camphor  sublimes  means  of  relieving  themselves  of  an 
mto  the  upper  vessel.  It  comes  to  mar-  otherwise  irremediable  oostiveneas.  This 
ket  in  a  crude  state,  and  is  usually  re-  was  actually,  savs  Mr.  Williams^  the 
fined  in  Europe.*"  arsument  used  by  Commissioner  Lin, 

The  bamb(>D^  a  plant  belon^g  to  the  when  recommending  certain  restnctive 
grass  tribe,  b  of  most  extensive  use  in   regulations  to  be  imposed  upon  the  for- 
China.    It  is  cultivated  about  villages  for  eign  trade,  beoanse  he  supposed   that 
its  pleasant  shade  and  beauty,  and  a  grove  merchants  from  abroad  would  be  com- 
fumishes  from  year  to  year  culms  of  ^  polled  to  buy  rhubarb  at  any  prioe^ 
sizes  for  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  there    bein^   none    elsewhere.f     The 
applied.    '^  No  plant^^^  says  Mr.  Wil-  fhuts  of  China  are  the  same  as  thoae  of 
hams,  *'  imparts  so  oriental  and  rural  an  Europe ;  also  the  flowers.^ 
aspect  to  a  garden  or  village  as  the       Minkbal  Products. — ^The  geology  of 
clumps  of  this  gracefril  and  stately  grass.  China  is  little  known.    Onr  Imowledge 
The  stalks  shoot  up  their  wavy  plumes  is  mostly  limited  to  desultory  noUoes  of 
to  the  height  of  50  feet  and  upward,  and  the  coasts,  and  of  such  parts  as  embas- 
swaying   themselves   to   every  breeze  gies  have  hastily  traveled  over.     The 
form  an  object  of  great  elegance  well   yast  table  lands  of  the  empire  are  utterly 
befitting  so  useful  a  plant.''    There  are  unlmown.     The  metallic  and  mineral 
some  60  varieties.    The  tender  shoots  productions  of  China,  used  in  the  arts, 
are  used  for  food,  when  four  or  five  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  other 
inches  hish.    The  roots  are  carved  into  countries,  and  from  their  cheapness  they 
images  of  men,  birds,  &c. ;  the  tapering  xausi  be  abundant.    Coal  is  used  as  friel 
culms  are  used  for  poles,  joists  of  hou-  every  where  in  China.    The  mountains 
ses,  ribs  of  sails,  shafts  of  spears,  tubes  of  Shansi  and  Chihli  afford  it  in  vast 
of  aqueducts,  and  the  handles  and  ribs  quantities.    The  coal  is  both  anthracite 
of  umbrellas  and  fans.    The  leaves  are  ^nd  bituminous.     Crystallized  gypsum 
made  into  rain  oloaka  and  are  also  used  \^  abundant,  and  is  used  by  the  Chmese 
for  the  thatching  of  houses.     Almost  ^^  the  arts.    During  the  English  opium 
everything  in  short,  is  manufeictured,  ^^r,  in  1843,  the  Chinese  bakers  fed  the 
by  the  Chinese,,  out  of  the  bamboo:   English  on  it  largely,  by  putting  it  into 
baskets,  houses,  clothing,  frmiiture,  etc.,  their  loaves,  not  to  poison  the  Knglish, 
etc.  but  to  make  the  loaves  heavier. 

Tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar  are  also  cul-  Limestone  is  abundant  in  China,  both 
tivated  in  China.  The  garden  vegeta-  the  common  clouded  marble  and  the 
bles  cultivated  are,  turnips,  carrots,  blue  transition.  The  Chinese  do  not 
sweet  potatoes,  and  pot-herbs  of  every  Wmiw  of  the  existence  of  lime  in  lime- 
kind.  A  kind  of  white  cabbage  is  the  gtone.  Slabs  of  limestone  and  argilk- 
principal  food  of  every  class,  and  is  said  oeous  slate  are  used  for  floors  in  luHises. 
to  be  really  delicious.  Rice,  owing  U>  jbe  stone  used  at  Canton  and  at  Amoy, 
the  abundance  of  water  in  China,  is  ^r  building,  is  granite,  and  no  people, 
brought  to  greater  perfection  there  than  g^ys  Mr.  Williams,  excel  the  Chinese  in 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe )  and  there  cutting  it.  Sandstone,  mica  slate,  and 
is  scarcely  any  sort  of  grain  that  is  not  other  stone,  are  also  used  for  building, 
cultivated  in  some  part  of  China.  Qin-  i^itre  is  manufootured  by  the  Chinese 
ung  is  the  medical  plant  the  most  es-  i^  large  quantities,  for  gunpowder;  also 
teemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  esteemed     ^,„,„      .  ^.       ^  ,  ^  mo» 

^  ^  t  WUUaiiis*0  China,  ToL  L,  p  MS. 

*Wimaaii^BGhiiift,Tol.iL,p.ll7.  t  China  Opened,  toL  L,  pp.  IS,  M.    lUltoBiVB. 
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alnm,  which  thej  obtain  by  lixiriaiing 
ahale.  Large  quantities  of  both  alum 
and  nitre  are  sent  to  India.  Sal  ammo- 
niao  is  obtained  from  the  lakes  of  Mon- 
golia^ and  blue  and  white  vitriol  by 
roastmg  pyrites.  The  Chinese  manufieko- 
ture  their  salt  from  sea  water.  All  the 
common  metals  except  platina  are  found 
in  China,  and  the  supply  would  be  abun- 
dant for  all  purposes  if  Uie  Chinese  knew 
the  art  of  mining  and  smelting  as  prac- 
tised by  £uro|)eans.  The  country  is 
|»obably  very  rich  in  iron^  lead,  tin,  and 
quicksihrer;  European  skdl  and  Imow- 
ledge  beijig  all  that  is  necessary  to  de- 
Telop  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  empire. 

Gold  is  collected  in  the  sands  of  many 
of  the  rivers,  and  silver  mines  are  ex- 
tensive. They  are  monopolized  by  go- 
Temment  The  exportation  of  silver  is 
very  considerable,  showing  that  it  must 
be  abundant.  The  Chinese  are  sup- 
posed to  be  ignorant  of  the  use  of  mer- 
cnr^  in  separating  gold  and  silver  from 
their  ores.  Cinnabar  occurs  copiously 
in  Shensi.  Copper  is  also  abundant 
both  as  native  and  as  a  sulphuret  ^^The 
rivers  must  be  very  rich.*'  says  Mr. 
Williams,  "judging  from  tiie  immense 
amouots  used."  Lead  is  abundant  in 
China,  but  as  the  Chinese  are  poor  min- 
ersy  foreign  lead  is  more  used.  The  lead 
of  our  tcuai-chests  was  imported  mostJy 
from  Galena  into  China,  jpassing  down 
the  Mississippi  in  rude  ^^pigs,"  and  com- 
ing back  to  us  enveloping  ^^  Hy^^ 
^  Souchong j^^  and  '^Imveria^^^  in  mncy 
boxes  covered  with  Chinese  characters. 

China  also  furnishes  the  crystal,  ruby, 
amethyst  sapphire,  topaz,  and  diamoncb; 
also  porpnyry  and  jasper. 

There  are  many  hot  springs  in  the 
provinces  of  Shensi,  Sz'chuen,  and 
Uhihli.  A  French  missionary  describes 
the  fire- wells,  in  Sz'chuen,  ''as  aper- 
tures resembling  artesian  springs,  sunk 
4n  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  1500  or  1800 
feet,  whilst  their  breadth  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  or  six  inches.  The  water 
procured  from  them  contains  salt  and 
nitre.  When  a  lighted  torch  is  applied 
to  the  mouth  of  some  of  these  >;niich 
have  no  water,  fire  is  produced  with 
great  violence,  and  a  noise  like  thunder. 
Durstingout  into  a  fiame  20  or  30  feet 
high.  The  gas  has  a  bituminous  smell 
and  a  blue  &me,"*  China  abounds  in 
mineral  springs. 

GovEBiiMXNT  AMD  Laws. — ^Tho  thoory 

*  Mam)[*B  QUna,  ToL  UL,  p.  S81 


of  government  in  China  is  the  patriar- 
ohcu,  the  emperor  beins  the  sire,  and 
his  ofiicers  the  responsible  elders  of  the 
provinces,  departments,  and  districts. 
The  government  contains  the  elements 
of  stcUi)ilityj  but  not  of  improvement ;  all 
its  institutions  are  defective.  The  first 
mmiarohs  are  considered  as  having  de- 
rived their  power  from  heaven,  the  "di- 
vine right  of  kings  "  beiuffas  fashionable 
in  China  as  in  Europe,  xhe  overthrow 
of  Yu,  of  the  Hia  dynasty,  was  a  work 
undeitaken  by  Clm4ftang,  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  the  pretext  being  that  Yu 
had  not  fulfilled  the  decrees  of  heaven. 
Chingtang  was  successful,  and  founded 
the  Shang  dynasty,  1766,  B.  C.  Wu- 
wang,  founder  of  the  Chan  dynasty,  did 
the  same  thin^  in  1122,  B.  C.  The  writ- 
ings of  Confucius  embody  the  doctrines 
of  those  ancient  dynasties,  and  he  refers 
to  the  conduct  of  those  most  ancient 
emperors  for  the  truth  of  his  instruc- 
tions. The  doctrines  of  Confucius  have 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  that  the  rulers,  for  many  ages, 
have  implicitly  followed  his  teaching 
as  the  only  ones  that  had  any  force  with 
the  people,  and  the  only  ones  that  could 
render  their  sway  secure.  They  have 
accordingly  embodied  them  more  and 
more  into  laws,  and  based  all  institu- 
tions upon  them.  Through  all  the  con- 
vulsions and  wars  that  Imve  from  time 
to  time  disturbed  the  country,  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius  have  been  the  chief 
means  of  preserving  the  institutions  of 
Chi&a,  and  of  maintaining  that  perma- 
nency and  stationary  character  which 
marks  everything  Chinese.  All  laws 
are  based  upon  Qiose  writings,  and  all 
Chinese  education.  They  are  the  ora- 
cles of  political  and  religious  wisdom. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  absolute :  his 
will  is  law ;  and  he  is  not  responsible  to 
any  earthly  tribunal  for  any  of  his  acts. 
He  is.  in  general,  expected  to  govern 
accoroing  to  the  written  code  of  we  em- 
pire, and  generally  does  soy  as  a  matter 
of  expediency ;  but  he  has  the  power, 
and  does  sometimes  disregard  the  codes. 
In  China,  as  in  ancient  Roma  fathers 
have  full  power  over  their  famines;  and 
on  the  same  principle  the  emperor  is 
held  to  be  the  fi&ther  of  the  whole  Chi- 
nese people,  and  to  have  the  same  un- 
limited power  over  them,  that  each  in- 
dividual has  over  his  own  children.  In 
China,  every  thing  is  determined  by 
custom  or  by  immemorial  practice,  from 
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which  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  for 
even  the  emperor  to  depart.  The  Chi- 
nese is  emphatically  a  government  of 
precedents,  and  the  monarch  is  in  real- 
ity the  creature  of  custom  and  etiquette. 
All  employments  are  bestowed  accord- 
ing to  nxed  niles  on  those  who  have  ob- 
tained certificates  of  proficiency,  after 
passing  their  examinations. 

Next  afteE|the  emperor  the  court  is 
composed  of  tour  principal  ministers,  two 
Tartar  and  two  Chinese,  who  form  the 
great  council  of  state,  assisted  by  cer- 
&in  assessors  from  the  han-lin,  or  great 
college,  who  have  studied  the  sacred 
books  of  Confucius,  the  basis  of  all  Chi- 
nese law.  These  great  functionaries  are 
the  imperial  cabinet.  The  actual  busi- 
ness of  the  empire  is  executed  by  the 
Le-poOj  or  six  boards : 

1.  The  Board  of  Ofiicial  Appointments. 

2.  The  Board  of  Revenue. 

3.  The  Board  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

4.  The  Military  Board. 

5.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Criminal  Ju- 
risdiction:  and 

6.  The  Board  of  Public  Works. 

There  is  also  a  colonial  ofiice,  com- 
posed of  Manchoos  and  Mongols;  so 
that  the  respective  tributary  princes 
may  have  confidence  in  referring  what- 
ever concerns  their  interests  to  their  own 
countrymen.  Each  province  is  govern- 
ed by  a  viceroy,  appointed  by  board 
No.  1 ;  and  every  town  is  presided  over 
by  a  magistrate.  Subordinate  officers 
superintend  the  lesser  divisions.  •All 
these  functionaries  are  removed  every 
three  years ;  and  that  no  ties  of  kindred 
may  interfere  with  the  strict  discharge 
of  tneir  duties,  the  viceroys  and  magis- 
trates are  forbidden  to  marry  within  the 
limits  of  their  rule.  For  all  state  offices 
merit  alone  is  the  qualification.  The 
son  of  the  poorest  peasant  or  artificer 
may  ofier  himself  as  a  candidate,  and, 
by  talent  and  application,  rise  to  the 
highest  employments.  A  singular  ex- 
pedient is  adopted  to  ascertain  with 
what  fidelity  the  viceroys  and  magis- 
trates perform  their  duties:  censors  are 
sent  out  by  the  emperor  into  all  the  pro- 
vinces to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
viceroys  and  magistrates,  and,  to  report 
all  delinquencies  j  but  in  China,  as  in 
Europe  and  America,  this  system  of  in- 
spectmg  the  conduct  of  officers  in  power, 
has  proved  a  failure,  the  influence  of 
naoney  being  found,  in  general,  suffi- 
eient^  if  not  to  silence  all  bad  reports,  at 


least  to  delay  justice  until  it  could  no 
lonror  be  successfully  jwrsued. 

The  imperial  code  of  China,  called 
Ta  Tsing  Liuh  Li,  i.  e.,  statutes  and  re- 
scripts of  the  great  pure  dynasty,  con- 
tains all  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This 
code  is  the  accumulation  of  twenty  cen- 
turies. Tlie  laws  are  arranged  under 
seven  leading  heads :  ^neral,  civil,  fis- 
cal, ritual,  military,  criminal  laws,  and 
those  relating  to  public  works.  This 
great  code  has  been  ^nslated  by  Sir 
Geo.  Staunton.  A  new  edition  is  pub- 
lished by  authority  every  five  years. 
The  last  appeared  in  1830,  when  the 
emperor  ordered  the  supreme  court  to 
male  very  few  alterations  in  the  edition 
then  about  to  appear,  lest  wily  litigators 
should  take  advantage  of  the  discrepan- 
cies between  the  new  and  old  edition. 
The  edition  of  1830  is  in  28  volumes,  and 
is  accessible  to  every  one  in  China.  In 
China  there  are  no  authorized  reports 
of  cases  and  decisions,  either  of  the 
provincial  or  supreme  courts,  published 
for  general  use,  though  a  ^corcl  of  them 
is  kept  in  the  court  where  they  were  de- 
cided ;  and  the  publication  of  such  adp 
judged  cases,  as  a  guide  to  officers,  is 
not  unknown.  An  extensive  collection 
of  notes,  comments,  and  cases,  illustrat- 
ing the  practice  and  theory  of  the  laws, 
was  appended  to  the  edition  of  1799.* 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
speaks  of  this  Chinese  Code  as  follows  : 
"  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  code 
is  its  great  reasonableness,  clearness,  and 
consistency  j  the  business-like  brevity 
and  correctness  of  the  various  provisions, 
and  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  the  monstrous 
verbiage  of  most  other  Asiatic  produc- 
tions ;  none  of  the  superstitious  devila- 
tion,  the  miserable  incoherence,  the  tre- 
mendous non  sequiturs.  and  eternal  repe^ 
tit  ions  of  those  oracular  performances ; 
nothing  even  of  the  turgid  adulation,  the 
accumulated  epithets,  and  fali^ing  self- 
praise  of  other  eastern  despotisms  ;  but 
a  clear,  concise  and  distinct  series  of 
enactments,  savoring  throughout  of  prac- 
tical judgment  and  European  good  sense ; 
and  it  not  always  conformable  to  our  im- 
proved notions  of  eitpediency  in  this 
country,  in  general  approaching  to  them 
more  nearly  than  the  codes  of  most  other 
nations.'' 

This  criticism  is  undoubtedly  correct 

*  WllUtmi'a  ChiM,  rol.i.,  ^  900. 
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•D  £bu'  as  regards  the  ments  of  the 
Chinese  code,  when  compared,  in  a  lit- 
erary point  of  vieW|  with  other  oriental 
Sromictions,  such  as  the  Zendavesta  and 
^e  Puranas :  but  we  find  difficulty  in 
discovering  how  any  code  of  laws  can 
be  praised  for  "  its  great  reasonableness,'* 
and  ^*its  practical  judgment  and  Eu- 
ropean good  sense/'  which,  like  this  Chi- 
nese cixle,  punishes  the  petty  crime  of 
using  abusive  language  with  strangula- 
tion ^  which  gives  permission  to  a  judge 
to  torture  criminals  to  obtain  confessions ; 
which  makes  corporal  punishment  al- 
most the  universal  penalty,  offences  the 
most  trivial  and  tne  gravest^  whether 
committed  by  persons  in  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  walks  of  life,  being  visited  by 
80  many  strokes  of  the  oamboo.  These, 
however,  are  not  always  inflicted.  Per- 
sons under  15  or  above  70,  or  maimed, 
may  escape  the  bamboo  by  paying  a 
sum  of  money,  except  the  crmie  be  a 
capital  offence.  .  But  is  this  ^'  consisten- 
cy," "justice  ?"  Is  this  what  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer  calls  "  European  good 
tense  ?"  The  rich  would  always  escape 
the  bamboo;  while  the  poor  man,  al- 
though he  miffht  be  less  guilty,  would 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  with  his  bare 
back,  simply  because  he  was  poor.  Such 
is  Chinese  justice  ]  and  such  kind  of  jus- 
tice, though  not  recognized  by  our  more 
enlightened  codes,  is  not  unfrequently 
exhibited  in  the  practical  operation  of 
even  European  and  American  laws. 
Money  is  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and  sometimes  even  the  highest 
crimes  allowing  the  rich  criminal  to 
escape,  while  the  poor  one  is  left  either 
to  groan  out  a  life  of  ignominious  hard 
labor,  or  to  dangle  from  a  lofty  gallows, 
for  the  edification  of  the  thoughtful,  and 
the  amusement  of  the  vicious  and  hard- 
ened rabble. 

Edinburgh  reviewers  are  not  always 
quite  right,  though  they  enjoy  a  high 
reputation.  Their  productions  often  re- 
semble Chinese  villages,  which,  when 
seen  at  a  distance  by  some  weary  trav- 
eler, in  the  golden  light  of  an  oriental 
sunset)  appear  all  that  is  fair  and  beau- 
tiful :  a  brilliant  cluster  of  cheerful 
dwellings  nestling  about  the  foot  of  a 
fforgeous  pagoda  :  but  on  entering  them 
he  nnds  them  only  a  chaotic  mass  of  di- 
lapidated hovels,  thrown  together  with- 
out order,  and  filled  with  so ual id  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  Assuredly,  this  Edin- 
burgh reviewer  could  not  have   given 


the  Chinese  code  even  a  passing  exam- 
ination. He  speaks  of  its  '•'  clearness," 
and  its  "  business-like  brevity."  The 
code  contains  neither.  Its  greatest  de- 
fect is  its  vagueness.  Let  us  take  one 
example :  The  386th  section  of  the  crim- 
inal law  "  ordains  that  whoever  is  guilty 
of  improper  conduct^  corUrary  to  the  spu 
fit  of  ^e  lawsy  but  not  a  breach  of  any 
specific  article,  shall  be  punished  at 
least  with  forty  blows,  anA  with  eighty 
when  of  a  serious  nature."  So  vague, 
indeed,  is  the  code,  that  the  decree  of 
liberty  actually  possessed  by  a  citizen 
cannot  be  made  out  from  it,  and  his 
rights  are  unknown  in  law.  As  to  "  busi- 
ness-like brevity,"  "  the  code  exhibits," 
says  Mr.  Williams,  "a  minute  attention 
to  trifles,  and  an  effort  to  legislate  for 
every  possible  contingency,  which  must 
perplex  the  judge  when  dealing  with  the 
infinite  shades  of  difference  occurring  ia 
human  actions."  He  further  adds  :-— 
"  There  are  now  many  vague  and  obso- 
lete statutes,  ready  to  serve  as  a  handle 
to  prosecute  offenders  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  private  pique  :  and  although 
usage  and  precedent  both  combine  to 
prove  their  disuse,  malice  and  bribery 
can  easily  effect  their  reviviscence  and 
application  to  the  case." 

The  Chinese  code  is  certainly  far  su- 
perior to  any  other  Asiatic  production, 
m  a  literary  point  of  view;  but  its  de- 
fects are  serious,  gross,  and  stamp  the 
whole  production  with  barbarism.  In, 
our  article  on  Japan,  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Review,  1852,  we  noticed^ 
the  horrid  cruelty  of  the  criminal  coidei 
of  the  Japanese.  The  penalty  for  trea- 
son is  the  same  in  China  as  in  Japan ; 
the  guilty  person  is  condemned  to  a 
lingering  death,  and  his  innocent  chil- 
dren are  strangled,  the  Chinese  criminal 
code  involving  the  innocent  family  of 
an  offender  in  the  retribution  for  his 
crime.  Mr.  Davis  states  that  in  1803  an 
assassin  was  executed  for  attempting 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  that  his 
sons,  being  of  tender  age,  were  ^'merci- 
fully" strangled. 

The  pillory  in  China  is  a  common 
punishment  for  petty  offences,  along 
with  the  bamboo.  The  law  not  only 
prescribes  the  number  of  blows,  but  even 
minutely  describes  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  instrument  for  each  offence. 
Many  of  the  laws  seem  designed  to  ope- 
rate chiefly  in  terrorenij  and  the  penalty 
is  placed  higher  than  the  punishment 
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really  intended  to  be  inflicted,  that  the 
Emperor  may  have  scope  for  mercy,  or, 
as  he  says,  "for  leniency  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  law.'^ 

The  ritual  laws  of  the  code  forbid, 
under  heavy  penalties,  all  illegal  com- 
binations under  the  guise  of  a  new  form 
of  worship.  Women  are  not  allowed  to 
congregate  in  the  temples.  All  this  is 
the  result  of  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  that  the  people  might  resist 
them  if  allowed  to  assemble  for  any  pur- 
pose in  large  numbers. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  an  object  of 
almost  unbounded  reverence.  He  is  the 
fountain  of  all  power,  rank,  honor,  and 
privilege  to  all.  He  is  tne  sole  head  of  the 
Chinese  constitution  and  government,* 
he  is  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven,  especially  chosen  to  govern  all 
nations,  and  is  supreme  in  everjr  thing, 
holding  at  once  the  highest  legislative 
and  executive  powers  without  control  or 
limit.  His  most  common  appellation  in 
state  papers  is  hwangU^  or  august  8ove>- 
reign.  The  term  hwangti  is  used  to  de- 
signate "one  possessing  complete  vir- 
tues, and  able  to  act  on  heavenly  prin- 
ciples."* His  dominions  are  supposedL 
by  the  Chinese,  to  comprise  all  the  best 
parts  of  the  j^lobe;  and  as  there  can  be 
but  one  sun  in  the  heavens,  so  there  can 
be  but  one  hwangti  on  earin,  the  source 
and  dispenser  of  benefits  to  the  whole 
world.  The  same  absolute  executive  held 
by  him  is  given  to  his  dej>uties  and  go- 
vernors-general, who  exercise  them  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
Emperor  is  the  head  of  religion,  the 
source  of  all  law  and  of  mercy.  All  the 
forces  and  revenues  of  the  empire  are 
hds.  He  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  all 
males  between  16  and  60  years  of  ag^e. 
There  are  no  checks  upon  him  but  pnUic 
opinion,  the  want  of  a  standing  army,  and 
the  venality  of  his  agents.  The  principal 
defect  of  the  Chinese  government  is  the 
want  of  a  perfect  control  of  the  inferior 
agents  of  the  empire,  who,  with  absolute 
power  in  their  hands,  often  use  it  with 
great  severity,  cruelty,  and  injustice. 
Tlie  authority  of  M.  de  Guides,  whom 
we  cite  in  the  note  below,  is  very  hiffh 
and  positive  on  this  subject.f  He  speaks 

*  ChineM  CbrMtoauuhy,  p.  656. 

t  **  J'al  Teca  longtemps  k  U  Chine  ;  J'ai  tnTerae 
ee  Tmate  empire  dans  toate  sa  lonfuer  ;  j*ai  tq  par- 
unit  le  ft>rt  opprimer  le  fUble  ;  et  toot  bomme  ay- 
aat  en  partace  nne  portion  d'autorite  a'en  aerTir 
poor  Texer,  moleater  et  eeraaer  to  peupto.'*— Df 
Au^HM,  ToL  U.,  p.  438. 


of  ^hat  he  has  seen  after  traversing  tho 
whole  empire.  The  penal  laws  of  the  em- 
pire are  printed  in  a  cheap  form  and 
widely  diffused ;  and  sixteen  discourses 
are  annually  read  to  the  public,  by  or- 
der  of  government,  inculcating  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  make  himseli  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws,  and  with  the  penalties 
consequent  on  their  infraction.  The  po- 
lice ofChina  is  vigilant  and  efficient ; 
but,  as  a  safeguara  against  oppression, 
the  name  of  every  person  in  any  tvay 
connected  with  the  government^  is  pub- 
lished in  a  sort  of  red  book,  of  which  a 
correct  edition  appears  fourumes  a  year, 
in  four  volumes,  12mo.,  to  which  are  oc- 
casionally added  two  others  of  army 
and  navy  lists. 

The  emperor  immediately  preceding 
the  preseni  emperor  of  China,  was  the 
sixth  of  the  Tsing  or  pure  dynasty,  who 
has  reigned  in  China.  He  was  tne  se- 
cond son  of  his  father  Kiakin^.  His 
given  name  had  two  syllables,  but  only 
one,  Mien,  is  generally  known,  because 
it  is  the  name  of  all  in  the  generation  to 
which  his  majesty  belongs.  He  was 
bom  in  October,  1781,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  September,  1821.  He  reigned 
2^  years.  He  had  three  sons;  two  of 
whom,  Tihchu  and  Ythtsung^  are  now 
21  years  of  age.  He  was  represented  as 
a  mild  inefficient  man,  and  the  por- 
traits of  him  in  circulation  present  a  coun- 
tenance, indicating  care  and  thought- 
fidness,  but  no  traces  of  intemperance. 
His  physiognomy  was  not  peculiarly 
Mongolian,  the  tnin  features,  large  nose, 
and  small  lower  face,  likening  him  a 
little  to  the  Circassian.^  His  moral 
character  had  no  very  stlient  qualities. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  man  fitted  for 
peaceful  times,  and  not  at  all  equal  to 
a  desperate  emergency,  like  th^  now 
a^itatmg  China.  He  haa  lived  to  a  good 
Old  age,  only  to  see  his  dominions  and 
his  authority  dreadfully  convulsed  and 
shaken  by  extensive  and  formidable 
revolts  of  his  subjects.  TavJcwang^  or 
glory  of  reason,  was  the  name  which 
the  emperor,  on  his  succession,  ordered 
to  be  given  to  the  period  of  his  reign; 
and  that  name  was  regarded,  by  the 
Chinese  as  his  personal  name  while 
on  the  throne.  The  surname  of  the  pre- 
sent reigning  family  is  Oioro^  or  golden. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  Kin,  or 
golden,  a  people  who  subjugated  much 
of  noithem  China  in  the  Uth  and  1^ 
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eentaries^  and  were  driven  into  Lian«       The  present  Emperor  of  Cliina  is  the 
tiui£^  hy  the  Mongols.  fourth  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  who  died 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  can  add  to  in  February,  1850.  He  has  assumed  the 
the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  Em-  title  of  Szehing,  and  was  only  19  years 
peror's  person  or  character.  Almost  of  a^e  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
everything  used  by  him  is  tabooed  from  Tne  titular  nobility  of  the  empire,  as 
the  common  people,  and  distinguished  a  whole,  is  a  body  whose  members  are 
by  some  peculiar  mark  or  color,  so  as  to  without  power,  lands,  wealth,  or  influ- 
keep  up  the  impressicm  of  awe  with  ence.  Some  of  tlie  titles  are  more  orv 
which  he  is  regsirdcd,  and  which  is  so  less  hereditary,  but  the  whole  system 

f>werful  an  auxiliary  to  his  throne,  has  been  so  devised,  and  the  titles  so 
very  device  is  employed  to  create  the  conferred,  as  to  tickle  the  vanity  of 
impression  of  awe.  Dressed  in  a  robe  of  those  who  receive  them,  without  grant- 
yetlow,  the  color  worn,  say  the  Chinese,  ing  them  any  real  power.  There  are 
by  the  sun,  the  emperor  is  surrounded  by  twelve  orders  of  nobility,  conferred  solely 
ail  the  paffeantry  of  the  highest  dignity  on  the  members  of  the  imperial  house 
in  the  world  that  Chinese  ingenuity  can  and  clan,  all  of  which  are  to  some  ex- 
devise.  The  outer  gate  of  nis  palace  tent  hereditary.  There  are  also  several 
most  always  be  passed  on  foot^  and  the  classes  of  the  imperial  princesses,  whose 
paved  entrance-walk  leading  up  to  it  tutelage  and  disposal  is  under  the  control 
can  only  be  used  by  himself.  All  ranks  of  the  empress  and  the  court.  Besides 
must  bow  the  head  to  his  vacant  throne,  the  above,  there  are  five  ancient  orders 
or  even  a  screen  of  yellow  silk  thrown  of  nobility,  some  of  them  the  descend- 
over  a  chair,  the  same  as  if  he  were  ants  of  Confucius, 
actually  present.  In  his  presence  no  There  are  attached  to  the  palace,  a 
one  dares  speak  but  in  a  whisper,  and  his  corps  of  5,000  eunuchs.  In  1829,  a  law 
person  is  considered  too  sacred  to  be  was  promulgated,  ordering  that  the  sons 
often  exhibited  in  public.  An  imi>erial  of  a  murderer  who  had  killed  all  the 
dispatch  is  received  in  the  provinces  heirs  of  a  family,  should  be  given  to  the 
with  the  buminff  of  incense  and  with  keeper  of  the  harem  to  be  emasculated, 
prostrations.  But^  with  all  this,  his  dig-  as  one  means  of  replenishingthe  number 
nity  does  not  allow  him  to  lean  back  m  of  eunuchs  of  the  palace.  The  number 
public;  to  smoke :  to  change  his  dress;  of  females  attached  to  the  haiem  is  un- 
or  in  fact  to  indul^  in  the  least  relax-  known.  All  of  them  are  under  the  nomi« 
ation  from  the  fatiguing  support  of  his  nal  discretion  of  the  empress.  Every 
imperial  dignity.  The  celebration  of  his  third  year,  his  majesty  reviews  the 
birthday  is  conducted  in  a  manner,  as  daughters  of  the  Manchu  officers  over 
described  bv  Mr.  Staunton,  calculated  12  years  of  age,  and  chooses  such  as  he 
to  convey  the  awful  impression  of  his  pleases  for  concubines;  there  are  only 
being  regarded  more  as  a  ^od  than  a  seven  legal  conqubines.  but  an  unlimited 
man.  He  preserves  an  invisibility,  as  if  in  number  of  illegal.  Tne  latter  are  re- 
imitation  of  the  Deity.*  In  every  pro-  stored  to  liberty  when  they  reach  the 
vincial  capital  there  is  a  hall  dedicated  age  of  25,  unless  they  have  borne  chil- 
solely  to  tne  honor  of  the  emperor,  in  dren  to  his  majesty.  It  is  generally  con- 
which,  three  days  before  and  after  his  sidered  an  advantage  to  a  family,  to 
birthday,  all  the  most  distinguished  citi-  have  a  daughter  in  the  harem,  especially 
zens  do  him  homage,  the  same  as  if  he  by  the  Manchus,  who  endeavor  to  rise 
was  present.  to  favor  and  power  by  this  sort  of  back- 

Theiightof  succession  to  the  throne  is  stairs  influence.!  Office-seekers  have 
by  custom  hereditary  in  the  male  line ;  in  all  ages,  and  still  continue  to  resort  to 
but  it  is  always  in  tne  power  of  the  so v-  every  species  of  available  means  of 
ereign  to  nominate  his  successor,  either  currying  favor  with  the  ^eat 
firom  among  his  own  children,  or  any  of  The  empress  dowager  is  the  most  im- 
his  subjects.  The  heir-apparent  is  not  portant  person  within  the  palace,  and  his 
always  known  during  the  lifetime  of  the  majesty  does  homage  to  her  at  frequent 
incumbent,  though  there  is  a  titular  office  intervals,  by  making  the  highest  cere- 
of  guardian  of  the  heir-apparent.  mony  of  nine  prostrations  before  her. 

,  ...      ^  ,«.i...    .        Revjbnueb. — ^The  central  government 

•  Slannton*!  Embassy;  ToLUl.,  p.  08.  WUlidms's  ^ 

ChIns,:Tol.  i.,  p.  314.   Davls'u  China.   Ellis's  Lord  ^^^,     _.    ^.  .%        •.• 

▲mlMrst's  Embassy,  p.  397.  t  Wffllams*  s  CUna,  yoL  1^  p.  318. 
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of  China  requires  each  ^vince  to  sup- 
port itself,  and  furnish  a  certain  amount 
for  the  emperor  and  his  court ;  but  it  is 
well  known,  says  Mr.  Williams,  that  his 
majesty  is  continually  embarrassed  for 
the  want  of  funds,  and  that  all  the  pro* 
yinces  do  not  supply  enough  revenue  to 
meet  their  own  outlays.  It  is  believed 
that  the  precious  metals  are  at  present 
less  abundant  in  Chiua,  as  a  circulating 
medium,  than  30  years  ago.  The  Chinese 
ffovemment^  as  is  well  known,  is  entire- 
ty without  national  credit.  The  reve- 
nues consist  principally  of  tithes,  not  paid 
in  the  nature  of  taxation,  but  as  rent,  the 
Emperor  uniting  the  character  of  uni- 
versal landlord  with  that  of  king  and 
father ;  but  though  the  whole  population 
be  tenants  at  will,  ejectment  is  seldom 
resorted  to,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  a 
Chinese  be  ever  deprived  of  his  lands. 
There  are  no  great  estates  in  China ;  but 
if  one  happens  to  hold  more  land  than 
he  can  conveniently  cultivate,  he  lets  it 
to  another,  on  condition  of  his  receiving 
half  the  produce,  out  of  which  he  pays 
tlie  whole  taxes.  A  great  part  of  the 
poorer  peasantry  hold  land  in  this  way.* 
The  Emperor's  rent  amounts  to  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  revenue  is  paid  pardy  in  money 
and  partly  in  kind.  The  estimates  made 
by  different  authors  of  the  total  revenues 
of  China  are  exceedingly  various.  Dr. 
Medhurs^  who  drew  his  information 
from  origmal  sources,  and  who  is,  per- 
haps, as  worthy  of  credit  as  any  one 
who  has  written  on  the  subject^  gives 
the  following  statement  of  the  prmcipal 
items  of  the  revenue : 

Land  taxes  in  money  l 

"  "       grain  I 

Cnetom  and  transit  i 

duUea J 

Land  taxes  in  money  j  Kept  in  the 

**  "      grain)     provinces.. 

Anaaal  amoont $900,956,604 

According  to  this  each  person  in  China 
is  taxed  on  an  averiELge  only  about  60 
cents  per  annum.  Mr.  Barrow  estimates 
the  capitation  at  about  90  cents.  The 
official  account  of  the  revenues  for  1840, 
as  given  in  the  government  Red  Book,;for 
all  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  shows  the 
revenue  for  that  year  to  have  amounted 
to  58,097,000  taels  of  Si  33c.  each,  equal 
to  $77,462,666.1     This,  however,  was 

«  Barrew*s  China,  p  396.   De  Gnignea,  vol.  Ul.,  p. 
Ml.    WiUiams'sChina,Tol.U.,p.lOO. 
t  Annaies  de.la  foi,  tome  xTi.  p.  440. 
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$49,837,054 
19,693,671 

1,974,669 
$6,973,500 
105,669,707 


only  the  net  reyenne  transmifted  to  th» 
ffovemment)  after  the  expenses  of  c<d- 
lection  and  many  local  and  proyinoial 
charges  were  deducted,  alter  the  Spanish. 
mode  of  rendering  a  balanza  in  Cuba. 

The  manner  in  which  the  yarious 
items  of  the  revenue  are  divided,  in  the 
provinces,  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
mg  official  statement  in  the  Red  Book  fox 
1842,  for  the  province  of  Kwangtung: 

Land  tax  in  money 1,964,904  taela. 

Pawnbroliers' taxes 5,000  *" 

Frontier  tax,  and  on  transporUtion  710,307  ^ 

Retained 339,149  " 

Miscellaneons  sources  50,530     ** 

Salt  department  and  gabel 47,510  " 

ReTenue  from  customs  at  Canton. .  43,750  " 

Other  stations  in  the  proYinoe 53,670  ** 

Total 9,533,304     ** 

E^ualto $3,377,605 

This,  however,  is  only  the  amount  ac- 
tually sent  to  the  imperial  treasury,  af- 
ter deducting  all  charges.  The  real  re- 
ceipts, says  Mr.  Williams,  for  any  pro- 
vince, cannot  well  be  ascertain^  by 
foreigners ;  it  is,  however,  known  that  in 
former  years  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Canton  was  obliged  to  remit  annually 
from  800,000  to  1.300,000  taels,  and  the 

gross  receipts  of  nis  office  were  not  fu 
om  3,000,000  of  taels.  t 
De  Guignes,  perhaps  the  highest  au- 
thority on  Chinese  affairs,  has  examined 
the  revenue  system  of  the  Chinese  with 
his  usual  ability  and  caution,  basine;  his 
calculations  on  a  proclamation  of  iuen- 
lung,  in  1777,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  total  income  in  bullion  at  that 
period  was  27,967,000  taels.  He  gives 
the  following  statement  for  that  year : 

Income  In  money,  as  above 97,067,000  tasls» 

Equal  revenne    in    kind  Arom 

grain 97,967,000     " 

Tax  on  the  seeond  crop  in  the 

southern  provinces 91,800,000     " 

Gabel,  coal,  transit  duties,  ftc. .       6,470,400     ^ 

Customs  at  Canton 800,0M     ** 

Revenue   from  silk,   porcelain, 

varnish,  and  other  manulhct's      7,000,000     ** 
House  and  shop  taxes,  licenses, 

tonnage  duties,  Ae 4,060,000     " 

Total  revenue 89,713,400     •* 

or $119,617,866 

The  difference  of  about  $80,000^000 
between  this  statement  and  that  given 
above  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that  De  Guignes' 
statement  is  for  1777,  and  that  ot  Dr. 
Medhurst  for  1838,  we  believe  j  during 
which  period  the  notable  increase  ^ 
population  might  explain  the  increase  of 

t  The  Taxl,  $1  33.  Chinese  Commercial  Guide. 
9&d  ediUon,  p.  |4I. 
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wrenne.     All  these  calcalationa,  how-  c«*ta,  «nd  ttiMiiyrtrtion  of  rranw.     iJSMSi 

erer,  are  based  on  approjfimaUons,  the  Fart.,artiitory.Mdm«iiWoMofwmr..     »,eoo,ooo 

trath  of  which  does  not  admit  of  yerifi-      Tocmita^ 7i,S39,960 

nation.    All  writers  agree,  however,  in        •*' ♦9e,4d2,flit 

placing  the  total  revenue  of  Oiina  below  If  this  calcnlation  be  correct)  there  it 
that  of  any  European  goyemment  in  an  annual  deficit  of  about  20,000,000  of 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  Man-  taels ;  but  the  outlays  for  quelling  insur- 
chu  emperors  of  China  hare  never  reetions  and  transporting  troops,  the 
4iown  the  desire  so  often  manifested  by  dehciency  from  baa  harvests,  the  defal- 
nations  claiming  a  higher  civilization  cation  of  (^cers,  payments  to  the  tribes 
(Spain,  for  instance,)  to  extort  as  much  and  princes  in  Mongolia  and  Ili,  and 
revenue  as  possible  from  their  subjects,  other  unusual  demands,more  than  exceed 
They  laid  down  fixed  rates  of  taxation,  this  surplus.  It  is  thought  that  a  oonsi- 
&om  which,  for  a  longr  series  of  years,  derable  amount  of  the  revenue  is  made 
there  has  been  no  deviation.  The  away  with  by  fraud  and  peculation  on  the 
extraordinary  sources  of  revenue,  which  part  of  government  officers,  who,  '^from 
are  resorted  to  by  the  Chinese  govern-  the  injudicious  system  which  exists  of 
raent  in  time  of  war  or  of  bad  harvests,  combining  fiscal,  legislative,  and  judi- 
are  the  sales  of  ofiices  and  honors,  tem-  cial  functions  and  control  in  the  same 
porary  increase  of  duties,  and  demands  person,'^  are  subject  to  the  strongest  temp- 
for  contributions  from  wealthy  mer-  tations  to  practice  peculation  largely, 
ehants  and  landholders.  The  first  source  The  salaries  of  provincial  ofiicers  are 
is  the  most  fruitful,  and  is  a  permanent  not  high.  The  ffovemor-generals  re- 
expedient  resorted  to  for  replenishing  oeive  20,000  taels;  lieutenant-govem- 
the  treasury.  We  must  also  add,  that  or&  16,000;  treasurers,  9,000 ;  provincial 
the  gp\d  and  silver  mines  and  pearl  juoges,  6,000;  prefects,  3,000;  district 
fisheries  of  Manchuria  and  elsewnere,  magistrates,  from  800  to  2,000;  literary 
together  with  the  precious  stones  from  chancellor8,3,000 ;  commanders-in-chie^ 
ni,  Khoten.  and  other  sources,  furnish  4,000;  generals,  2,400;  colonels,  1,300; 
several  millions  annually.  and  gradually  decreasing,  according  to 
The  expenditures  of  the  Chinese  go-  ^^^  ^<>wn  to  130  taels  per  annum.  Ni 
vemment  exceed  the  revenue  almost  ©Jtimate  can  be  made  of  the  perquisite* 
every  year;  and  how  the  deficit  is  sup-  ^^  officers.  Their  exactions  are  often 
pliedf  does  not  clearly  appear.  In  1832  ®0S?^®[*H®:  .  ,^ 
the  emperor  announced  that  the  excess  of  _The  land-tax  is  the  pnncipal  source 
disbursements  was  28,000,000  of  taels;*  of 'revenue  m  the  rural  districts.  It  ib 
and  in  1836  the  deficit  was  still  greater,  ^^^  ^%  >  ^^  cent«  a  man,  or  from  ten 
and  offices  and  titles  to  the  amount  of  ^  sixty-six  cents  per  acre,  according  to 
10,000,000  of  taels  were  put  up  for  sale  ^^  quahty  of  the  land  At  an  average 
to  supply  it.  This  deficiency  in  the  of  twenty-five  cente  per  acre,  the  reve- 
revenue  has  become  more  and  more  ?««  ^^^^  ^^  land-tax  would  be  more 
alarming  since  the  great  drain  of  specie,  J^^n  $150,000,000.  Tlie  clerl^  consta- 
•nnnally  sent  abroad  in  payment  for  ^es,  hctors,  and  underlm«  of  the  courtf 
opium,  has  attained  its  present  amount ;  ^nd  pruwns,  are  the  "claws''  of  their 
and  the  shifts  of  the  government  to  pro-  supenore,  as  \ke  Chinese  apOy  call  them, 
vide  for  its  ordinary  expenses  have  been  ^^  perform  most  of  their  extorUons.  A 
more  varied,  and  oftener  resorted  ta  Chmese  proverb  calls  them  "rats  under 
The  principal  items  of  the  expenditure  the  altar."  Theirnumber  is  very  gre^ 
of  the  government,  are  stated  by  De  ^^  ^®  responsibility  of  their  proceed- 
Ooignes  as  follows :--  ^^  devolves  upon  their  superiors.  They 
*  are  universally  despised  by  the  people. 
aaUry  of  Um  t^inn  and  niutarv  offlo«n,  The  officers  make  their  exactions  chiefly 

»i*^25lSli*!*' !"*?**■'«'**  *f"^ J     7,773,500  on  the  wealthy  in  the  cities  and  trading 

^^TuTo^^^'^l^^oT"^:  si^.000  places;  but  in  the  country  the  rich  often 

Ptyor942,oooc«Tairy.4iaei«p«rmo..    11,016,000  hire  bodies  of  retainers  to  defy  the  po- 

caeiaeaeh 8,906,000  themselves.    Like  other  Asiatic  govem- 

w^*JlltiSl?""i?'*'*-i: ,.22«2S2  ments,  China  suffers  from  the  consequen- 

H.Ty,reTen«6eatteni,*c is,d00,000  ces  of  bribery  peculation  extortioi^  and 

*Okiii6MRepo«u«r7,ToLi.,^iM.  poorly-paid  offloers ;  but  sne  has  no  pow- 
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erful  aristooraoy  to  retain  the  money 
thus  squeezed  out  of  the  people,  and  it 
soon  finds  its  way  back  again  isto  their 
hands.* 

Monet. — ^We  may  here  introduce  a 
few   notices  of  the    money  of  China. 
Money   among   the    Chinese   consists 
of  taels,  mace,  candareens,  and  cash. 
10  cash  =1   candareen, 

10  candareens^l  mace, 
10  mace  =1   tael, 

1  tael  =$1  33,  according 

to  Williams. 

The  coin  called  ccL$h  is  of  copper/ and 
about  Uie  size  of  an  English  farthing. 
From  720  to  1,100  of  them,  according 
to  their  quality,  equal  a  dollar.  Silver 
is  employed  rather  as  an  article  of  traf- 
fic than  as  a  circulating  medium ;  that 
used  as  money  [is  cast  into  the  shape  of 
a  horse's  hooj,  and  called  lael,  being 
equal  to  a  little  over  6  shillings  sterling, 
according  to  McCulloch.  Gold  is  seldom 
used  as  a  currency,  but  when  it  is,  it 
comes  into  market  beaten  into  thin 
leaves.  Credit  is  little  known  except  at 
Canton.  Paper  money  has  not  an  ex- 
tensive circulation,  it  being  confined  to 
the  large  commercial  towns,  in  which 
there  are  banks  issuing  paper.  Charter- 
ed banking  companies  are  unknown, 
but  private  bankers  are  found  in  all 
large  towns,  some  of  whom  pay  interest 
on  money  deposited  on  security.  Paper 
money  is  no  modem  invention,  either  in 
China  or  in  Europe.  It  was  formerly  is- 
sued in  immense  quantities  under  the 
Mongol  dynasty,  and  its  convenience  is 
highly  praised  by  Marco  Polo.  It  is 
highly  probable,  says  Mr.  William^ 
that  the  repudiation  of  paper  money  by 
the  Mongol  emperors,  wno  succeeded 
Kublai,  and  the  loss^  in  consequence,  to 
the  people  when  his  dynasty  was  ex- 
pelled, efiectually  destroyed  all  the  cre- 
dit of  Chinese  imperial  honesty  with  the 
people.  And  thus,  too,  we  see  that  go- 
remment  repudiation  is  no  new  thing. 
Repudiation  and  the  ^  shin-plaster''  sys- 
tem have  all  had  their  day  long  ago  in 
China.  Pawnbrokers'  tickets,  and  jjro- 
missory  notes  circulate  a  little  in  China 
among  the  people;  bills  of  exchange 
are  common,  drawn  by  one  broker  upon 
another  in  lavor  of  the  t>earer  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  affording  a  conve- 
nient remittance  to  merchants  and  an 
accommodation  to  travelers.  Pawnbrok- 
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ing  is  a  large  business  in  China,  and  is 
usually  connected  with  banking. 

The  coin  called  cask  is  the  only  native 
ooin  now  current.  The  other  three  are 
nominal.  It  is  thin  and  circular,  about 
}^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
square  hole  in  the  middle  for  stringing 
them.  On  one  side  is  the  name  of  the 
reigning  monarch  and  dynasty  \  on  the 
other  the  words,  Tan-kwang  tung  pan^ 
i.  e.,  Tan-kwang's  current  mone]r.  Mints 
for  coining  cash  are  established  in  each 

Srovincial  capital,  under  the  direction  of 
le  board  of  revenue.  The  coin  should 
oonsbt  of  pure  copper,  but  it  is  so  mix- 
ed witii  sand,  iron  filings,  and  tutenagu& 
an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  basest  coins  found  in  any 
country.  In  spite  of  aU  government  ef- 
forts to  prevent  it^  private  coinage  is  is- 
sued to  a  great  amount  and  sometimes 
with  the  connivance  of  the  mint  master. 
The  genuine  coin  is  now  so  debased  that 
counterfeiters  find  it  an  unprofitable  bu- 
siness to  imitate  it ;  and  this  is  the  chief 
security  the  government  has  for  retain- 
ing it  in  its  luinds.  The  impossibility  of 
preventing  counterfeiting  is  the  reason 
why  the  Chinese  have  no  silver  cur- 
rency. 

Spanish  and  South  American  dollars 
are  m  general  use  along  the  coasts;  l^lt 
they  are  soon  reduced  to  bullion.  The 
counterfeiting  of  bullion,  too^  is  exten- 
sive, as  also  that  of  dollars.  The  Chi- 
nese have  a  printed  counterfeit  detector, 
like  Sylvester's,  giving  an  account  d 
the  process  of  manufacturing  each  va- 
riety of  false  money,  describing  its  ap- 
pearance, and  rules  for  detecting  the 
forgery.t 

In  the  cit^r  of  Fuhchan,  private  bank- 
ing, unrestrained  by  any  of  our  checks 
of  civilization,  is  carriea  on  very  exten- 
sively. The  leading  commercial  firms 
issue  '^  shin-plasters/'  varying  in  value 
from  40  cents  to  $1000.  The  blue,  red, 
and  black  colors,  blended  together  on 
them,  present  a  gay  appearance  of  sig- 
natures and  indorsings.  They  bear  t^ 
name  of  the  issuing  house,  and  a  number 
of  characters  traced  around*  the  edges 
in  bright  blue  ink.  The  date,  and  some 
ingeniously  wrought  cyphers  for  the*  re- 
ception of  signatures  and  the  prevention 
of  forgeries,  are  of  a  deep  red ;  while  the 
entry  of  the  sum.  and  the  names  of  the 
partners  and  receiver,  stand  forth  in  large 
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black  characters.    On  the  back  are  the  save  life,  and  Tast  numbers  die  of  hnn- 
indorsements  of  various  individuals  who  ger. 
have  received  the  bill.*  *"" 


Productive  Industry. — The  industry 
of  the  Chinese  is  proverbial.   Every  foot 
of  the  soil  is  tilled,  except  where  the  lands 
req^aire  draining,  an  operation  which  the 
Chinese  do  not  practice,  and  hence  vast 
tracts  of  land  he  uncultivated,  in  spite 
of  the  dense  population.      Agriculture 
holds  the  first  place  in  their  estimation, 
and  hence  the  high  honors  paid  to  it  by 
the  emperor,  in  holding  the  plow  public- 
ly once  a  year.    All  of  the  instruments 
of  the  Chinese,  whether  of  agriculture  or 
of  the  arts,  are  extremely  rude,  and  of 
the  most  primitive  character.     Centuries 
have  passed  by  without  their  making 
the  slightest  improvement  either  in  their 
utensils  or  in  the  arts.  Progress  is  a  thing 
unknown  to  them ;  and  indeed  the  very 
letter  and  spirit  of  their  laws  forbid  it. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  of  the  Chinese 
that  they  believe  themselves  arrived  at 
perfection.     With  instruments  so  rude,  it 
u  astonishing  that  they  are  still  enabled 
to  produce  so  manv  exquisitely  wrought 
productions ;  but  their  patience  and  en- 
during industry  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency  in  their  tools  and  their  lack  of  sci- 
ence.    A  subdivision  of  labor  always 
leads  to  greater  perfection  in  the  arts  ; 
but  owing   to  the  smallness   of  their 
farms  there  is  no  room  for  the  subdivision 
of  employments.    They  spare  no  pains 
in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  ma- 
nure, and  Ihey  are  superior  to  every  other 
people  in  the  irrigation  of  lands.    By 
means  of  rude  chain-pumps  they  draw 
water  from  the  canals  and  rivers ;  whilst 
the  highest  mountains  are  clit  into  ter- 
races so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  re- 
quisite  quantity  of  water,  and  to  allow 
what  is  superfluous  to  pass  off.   By  these 
means  and  manuring  they  produce  two 
crops  a  year  without  intermission.    But 
notwithstanding  their  remarkable  indus- 
try and  economy,  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation have  usually  so  little  to  spare,  and 
are  so  completely  without  the  ability  tc 
retrench  in  times  of  distress,  or  to  resort 
to  a  less  expensive  species  of  food,  that 
the    failure  of  a  crop  always  involves 
them  in  the  extremity  of  want ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  supplies  brought  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  famine 
prod  need  is  so  great  that  all  sorts  of  out- 
rages on  one  another  are  committed  to 
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The  Chinese  are  rather  gardeners,  sayn 
Mr.  Williams,  than  farmers,  not  only  in 
the  small  size  of  their  grounds,  but  in 
their  ignorance  of  those  operations 
whereby  soils  naturally  unfruitful  are 
made  fertile.  Scientific  agriculture  is 
unknown  to  them. 

The  annual  ceremony  of  plowing  is 
of  very  ancient  origin  in  China.    At  Pe- 
king it  consists  in  plowing  a  sacred  field 
with  a  highly  ornamented  plow,  kept 
for  the  purpose,  the  emperor  holding  it 
while  turning  over  three  furrows,  the 
princes  five,  and  the  high  ministers  nine. 
These  furrows  were,  however,  so  short, 
that  the  monarchs  of  the  present  dynas- 
tr  altered  the  ancient  rule,  plowing  four 
furrows  and  returning  again  over    the 
ground.  The  ceremony  finished,  the  en*, 
peror  and  his  ministers  repair  to  the  ter- 
race, and  there  remain  till  the  whole 
field  has  been  plowed.    The  ground  be- 
longs to  the  temples  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  on  the  south  of  the  cit}',  and  the 
crop  of  wheat  raised  in  the  sacred  field 
is  used  in  idolatrous  services.    The  rank 
of  the  actors  renders  the  ceremony  more 
imposing  at  Peking,  and  the  people  of 
the  capital  make  more  of  it  than  they 
do  in  the  provinces.    A  monstrous  clay 
image  of  a  cow  is  carried  to  the  spo^ 
conteining  or  accompanied  by  hundreds 
of  little  similar  images.    After  the  field 
is  plowed  the  image  of  the  cow  is  broken 
up,  and  the  pieces  and  small  images  are 
carried  ofl^  by  the  crowd  to  scatter  the 
power  on  their  own  fields,  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  securing  a  good  crop.  The  heads 
of  the  provincial  governments,  the  pre- 
fects and  district  magistrates  go  through 
a  similar  ceremony  on  the  same  day,  all 
engaging  in  a  solemn  worship  of  a  clay 
image  of  a  buffalo  and  an  idol  of  a  cow-  < 
herd.    In  the  temples,  also,  the  *^  fathers 
of  the  people"  recite  prayers,  and  make 
a  series  of  prostrations  with  deep  rever- 
ence.f 

The  Chinese  have  ever  been  highly 
distinguished  for  their  manufactures. 
The  fabric  of  porcelain  originated  with 
them  exclusively.  The  porcelain  manu- 
factures of  Kingtehchin  were  establish- 
ed in  A.  D.  1004,  and  now  furnish  all  the 
fine  porcelain  used  in  China  and  export- 
ed.   Upwards  of  1,000,000  of  workmen 
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are  nid  to  be  emplofed  at  that  place  in 
its  manufieu^ture.  The  expK>rt«^on  of 
porcelain  ware  from  China  is  very  an- 
oieat.  Chinese  snuff  bottles  have  been 
£;iund  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  containing 
quotations  from  a  Chinese  poet  of  the 
12th  century,  showing  that  there  was 
oonununication  between  China  and 
Egypt  in  the  10th  or  llth  centuries,  be- 
fore China  was  known  to  Europeans. 
RoselUni  states  that  he  found  a  Chinese 
muff  bottle  in  a  little  palm-leaf  baske^* 
with  other  objects  of  Egyptian  manufac- 
ture, in  a  tomb  whose  date  he  places 
between  1800  B.  C.  and  1100  B.  C.  The 
date  of  their  being  deposited  in  the 
tombs  is  a  question. 

The  lacquered  ware  of  China,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  is  very  beauti- 
fiil  j  but  it  is  in  the  minute  arts  of  carv- 
ing and  inlaying  that  tHe  Chinese  ex- 
cel. The  art  of  spinnmg  and  weaving 
was  derived  from  China.  Paper  is  the 
invention  of  the  Chinese ;  also  gunpow- 
der, and  the  mariner's  compass.  The 
mLanulactnre  of  silk  is  original  among 
the  Chinese.  They  ascril^  the  art  of 
manufacturing  it  to  Yuenfi,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Hwangti,  B.  C.  2602.  The 
Chinese,  says  De  Guijornes,*  attribute,  like 
all  other  ancient  nations^  the  invention 
of  soinnin^  to  females. 

Tne  Chmese  invented  paper  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ  They  manu- 
&ctare  it  from  a  variety  of  substances. 
That  kind  of  Chinese  paper  known  by 
ns  as  ric*  paper,  is  manu£eu;tured  from 
the  pith  of  a  plant  allied  to  the  Artocar- 
pus  or  bread-fruit.  The  pith  is  carefully 
taken  out  and  cut  into  sheets.  In  the 
arts  of  metallurgy  the  Chinese  enjoy  on- 
ly a  mediocrity.  The  manufacture  of 
fflass  is  carried  on  chiefl]^  at  Canton,  and 
QxQ  gradual  increase  in  its  use  for  win- 
dows, tumblers,  lamps.  &c.,  shows  that 
the  Chinese  are  quitie  willing  to  borrow 
whatever  the^  discover  useful,  even 
from  the  outside  barbarians.  Looking- 
glasses  are  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  their  metallic  mirrors.  The  cutting 
and  setting  of  hard  precious  stones  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  Lenses  for 
SDectacles  they  cut  from  quartz  crystals. 
The  Chinese  excel  in  embroidery.  Lea- 
ther and  its  various  manufactures  are 
nqt  so  extensively  used  by  them.  Their 
leather  is  poor,  and  the  entire  coasump- 
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tionofitissmalL  Moiocco,  bnckskin  and 
chamois  leather  are  unknown  to  them. 
Furs  and  skins  are  dressed  by  them  very 
soft  for  garments.  The  only  woolen 
fabrics  xi^de  by  the  Chinese,  are  felt 
for  the  soles  of  shoes  and  winter  hat^ 
and  a  sort  of  ru^  or  carpet  The  art  of 
knitting  is  unknown.  In  carving  the 
Chinese  excel.  Fans,  card-cases,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  are  carved  in  wood, 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  in  alto  relievo^ 
with  wonderful  skilT  and  elaborateness. 

The  Chinese  are  not  unwilling  to 
adopt  foreign  improvements.  They  have 
introduced  three  new  manufactures 
during  the  present  century,  that  of  glass, 
bronze  and  Prussian  blue ;  also  watches 
and  clocks ;  and  a  few  ships  on  the  Eu- 
ropean plan  have  been  built.  The  opium 
war  learned  them  to  make  brass  cannon. 

The  art  of  printing  has  undergone  lit- 
tle improvement  in  China.  The  pages 
of  books  are  engraved  upon  blocks  of 
wood,  of  the  pear  or  plum  tree.  Hie 
blocks  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  planed  for  cutting  on  both 
sides.  Two  pages  are  usually  cut  on  a 
side,  with  a  heavy  double  line  surround- 
ing them.  The  title  of  the  work,  chap- 
ter and  page  are  cut  between  the  pages. 
Marginal  notes  are  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  pages.  Comments,  when  greatly 
extended,  occupy  the  upper  part,  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  text  by  a  heavy  line. 
Scholia  are  interlined  in  the  same  col- 
umn as  the  text,  in  characters  of  half 
the  size.  Sometimes  two  works  are 
printed  together,  one  running  through 
the  volume  on  the  upjper  half  of  the 
leaves,  and  separated  from  the  lower 
half  by  heavy  fines.  • 

The  mode  of  working  the  blocks  ready 
for  the  press,  is  as  follows :  The  pages 
are  first  written  out  on  thin  paper,  and 
then  pasted  upon  the  block  face  down- 
wards. When  the  paper  is  perfectly  dry 
on  the  block,  it  is  carefully  rubbed  off 
with  the  wetted  finger,  leaving. every 
character  plainly  delineated  upon  the 
block.  The  cutter  then,  with  his  chiselaL 
cuts  away  all  the  blank  spots  in  ana 
around  the  characters,  to  the  depth  of  a 
line  or  more,  after  which  the  t>lock  is 
ready  for  the  printer. 

Books  in  China  are  very  cheap.  The 
pioorest  can  have  them.  Books  of  all 
sizes  are  printed,  from  32mos.  up  to 
quartos,  14  inches  square.  A  volume 
seldom  contains  more  than  100  leaves^ 
printed  on  one  side. 
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The  prices  of  books  raiy.  A  rohime 
.o£  socages  is  sometimes  affotded  for  one 
cent  The  San  Kwok  Chij  or  History  of 
the  Three  States,  in  24  volomes,  12mo., 
printed  on  white  paper,  is  nraally  sola 
lor  75  cents  or  $1 .  Kanghi's  Dictionary, 
in  21  Yolumes  Svo^  on  yellow  paper, 
•ells  for  $4 ;  and  all  the  nine  Chinese 
classics  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $2. 
Books  are  hawked  about  the  streets, 
circulating  libraries  are  carried  from 
house  to  house,  npon  movable  stands, 
and  the  shops  of  booksellers  are  frequent 
in  large  towns.* 

Trade  OF  CuiHA. — ^The  trade  of  China 
b  for  the  most  part  internal,  the  oountry 
supplying  most  articles  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  or  luxury  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  mode  of  trade  is  that  of  barter 
chiefly,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  circu- 
lating medium.  Salt  is  an  article  of  the 
most  extensire  trade.  The  English  em- 
bassy found  atTiensing  piles  of  it^  which 
contained  600,000,000  lbs.  The  foreign 
trade  of  China  is  subject  to  troublesome 
restrictions,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Englisn  and  Americans.  The  prin- 
cipal items  of  export  and  import  have 
not  materially  changed  dClrin^  the  last 
century.  The  chief  articles  imported, 
are  opium,  rice,  raw  cotton,  long-cloths, 
dom^tics  and  sheetings,  ^seng,  tin. 
lead,  iron  in  bars,  rods  and  hoops,  ana 
woolen  goods.  Other  articles  imported, 
are  betel-nuts^  edible  birds'-nests,  lignum 
TitsB,  ivory,  pepper,  steel,  tin,  and  wax. 
Calicoes  and  chintzes  are  also  imported. 

The  chief  exports  are  tea  and  silk, 
with  the  foriner  of  which  China  supplies 
the  whole  world.  The  foreign  con- 
sumption of  tea  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
WilHams  as  follows : 

Eaglanl 58,000,000  of  pounds- 

UaiMdauiM IS,000,OOOt  *' 

NeUieriand* 2,000,000  " 

^omU 5,000,000  " 

Otrmnj 1,000,000  " 

New  South  Wales 4,000,000  ** 

Spain,  France  and  elsewhere    3,000,000  " 

Total 03,000,000         " 

China  alone  is  estimated  to  consume 
annually  700,000,000  of  pounds ;  but  this, 
says  Mr.  Williams,  is  a  mere  guess. 
McCulloch  estimates  the  average  an- 
nual consumption  of  the  whole  world  at 
about  60,000,000  of  pounds. 

The  chief  imports  from  China  into  the 

*  WiUiam8*s  China,  toI.  L,  pp.  477-479. 
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United  Skates  are  tea,  silks,  nankaeni^ 
chinaware,  ^c.  Our  exports  to  China 
are  furs,  ginseng,  raw  cotton  and  ootUm 
ffoods,  specie,  &c.  Our  trade  with  China 
began  m  1784;  and  though  it  has  been 
rawer  stationary  since  1836,  we  may 
from  this  time  onward  look  for  a  rapid 
increase  of  our  trade  with  that  vast  em- 
pire. Our  route  to  China  is  now  by  the 
way  of  California,  as  well  as  by  the 
Cape  of  C^Kxi  Hope.  With  even  our 
present  facilities  of  reaching  the  Pacific 
DY  Panama,  our  trade  with  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia  must  rapidly  increase ;  but 
the  opening  of  the  Tenuantepec  rout^-* 
which  ourgovemment  is  bound  in  honor 
to  effect,  by  enforcing  the  obligations  of 
Mexico— -would  render  the  transit  to 
China  complete^  and  toon  double  our 
trade  with  tiiat  country.  We  trust  that 
our  Tehuantepec  Company  are  not  en- 
tirely discouraged  and  asleep  on  this 
subject)  but  that  the  energies  of  the 
forthcoming  Pierce  administration  wiU 
be  aroused  by  them,  aided  by  all  the 
South,  and  be  brought  to  bear  forcibly 
and  definitively  on  the  subject.  The 
honor  of  the  country  requires  that  Mexi- 
co should  be  made  to  abide  by  her  en- 
gagements ;  and  we  have  only  to  insist 
upon  it  to  effect  it. 
Our  trade  with  China,  since  1836  as 

fiven  in  De  Bow^s  Industrial  Resources,} 
as  been  as  follows : 


1830 •1,104,964 9l,SHfilt 

1837 630,591 8,066,337 

1838 1,516,609 4,764,536 

1830 1,533,601 8,678,5flB 

1840 ..  1,009,966 6,640,880 

1841  1,960,816  3.985,888 

1849 1,444,397 4,934,646 

1843 9,418,958 4,385,966 

1844 1,756,941  4,931,966 

1845  9,975,995 7,985,914 

18464 1,331.741  6,593,881 

1847 1,839,884 6,563,343 

1848  9,190,013 8,063,496 

1849 1,583,224 5,513.706 

1850 1,605,917 6,603,4«l 

1851 9.485,287  7,065.144 

1859 (Returns  not  pabllshed.) 

Our  trade  with  China  has  suffered 
only  one  temporary  interruption  of  peace- 
ful relations  since  its  commencement  in 
1784 — that  of  1821,  when  TerranorsL  a 
sailor  on  board  of  the  American  snip 
Emily,  was  judicially  murdered  by  the 
Chinese  magistrate  Pwanyu,  contrary  to 
the  forms  of  Chinese  law.  The  Ameri- 
can merchants  at  Whampoa  protested 

t  Vol  I.,  p.  394. 
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ftfffttoii  the  proceedings,  but  without 
elect.  The  prisoner  was  strangled  with- 
out a  legal  triaL  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  our  "government,  at  Washington, 
never  made  the  least  move  or  remon- 
strance respecting  this  tragical  affair, 
but  still  left  the  commerce,  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens  in  China 
wholly  unprotected,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
itfl  rulers."* 

Not  until  the  mission  of  Mr.  Gushing 
to  China,  after  a  lapse  of  60  years,  had 
our  government  any  official  dealings 
with  that  of  Peking.  Our  consuls  at 
Canton  were  merely  merchants,  having 
no  salary  from  our  government,  no  funds 
to  employ  interpreters,  when  necessary, 
or  any  power  over  tneir  countrymen; 
and  they  came  and  went  without  the 
least  notice  or  acknowledgment  from 
the  Chinese. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  treaty  of 
Nanking,  which  terminated  the  opium 
war,  our  government  deemed  it  a  favor- 
able moment  for  attempting  official  di- 
plomatic intercourse  with  China;  and 
accordingly  President  Tyler  dispatched 
the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  as  commis- 
sioner and  envoy  extraordinary  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  with  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  emperor.  Some  ob- 
stacles were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
delivering  the  letter  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty in  person ;  but  nevertheless  he  was 
received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the 
imperial  commissioner,  Kiying,  who 
was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers 
for  the  occasion.  The  treaty  concluded 
embodied  all  the  important  stipulations 
of  the  two  English  treaties,  and  allowed 
us  the  entrance  of  the  ^ve  trading  ports, 
Shang-hai,  Ning-po,  Fou-teheou,  Amoy 
and  Canten,  on  complying  with  the  rules 
established  by  the  Chinese  government 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  also  allowed  by  the  trea- 
ty to  construct^  in  the  five  ports,  dwel- 
hnffs,  store-houses,  churches,  cemeteries 
and  hospitals ;  also  freely  to  employ 
teachers  and  other  literary  assistance, 
and  te  purchase  books  in  China.  It  was 
also  stjpulated  that  subjects  of  China  and 
of  the  United  States,  guilty  of  any  crime 
towards  each  other,  should  be  tried  by 
the  laws  of  their  respective  governments. 
An  American  crimmal  iu  China  is  there- 
fore only  to  be  tried  by  the  American 
consul,  or  other  public  functionary  of  the 
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United  States,  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  also  stipulated  that  all 
questions  of  right  of  property,  between 
Americans  in  China,  should  be  subject 
to  our  laws,  and  that  China  should  not 
interfere  in  any  questions  arising  be- 
tween our  citizens  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions not  Chinese.  We  are  also  allowed 
to  apprehend  in  the  Chinese  territory  all 
mutineers  or  desert'Ors  from  American 
vessels;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  we 
are  to  deliver  up  all  Chinese  criminals 
when  demanded  by  Chinese  authorities. 
The  treaty  of  Mr.  Cushing,  called  the 
treaty  of  Wanghai,  is  to  remain  in  force 
12  years,  or  longer,  at  the  option  of  the 
two  governments. 

There  are  no  very  accurate  data  upon 
which  to  estimate  ttie  entire  foreign 
trade  of  China,  but  it  is  believed  to 
amount  to  about  $100,000,000.  Accord- 
ing to  McCuIloch  ^the  trade  'of  England 
alone  with  ChinsL  in  1838,  amounted  to 
£11.700,040  sterling. 

Tne  great  and  most  important  of  aU 
the  imports  into  China,  as  regards  value, 
is  opium,  although  it  is  pr^bited  by 
the  government.  In  1836,  before  the 
opium  war,  the  quantity  imported  had 
risen  to  26,018  chests,  worth  $17,106,903, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  sum  given 
for  any  raw  article,  by  any  one  nation 
to  another,  if  we  except  raw  cotton  fur- 
nished to  Great  Britain  by  the  United 
States.  Since  the  opium  war  the  im- 
portation of  the  article  has  been  greater 
than  before.  The  smuggling  of  it  b  re- 
duced to  a  regular  system,  and  carried 
on  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  impor- 
tation is  still  forbidden,  under  penalty 
of  death ;  but  the  law  on  the  subiect  is 
a  dead  letter.  Opium  is  allowed  to  be 
raised  in  the  provinces  of  China;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  prevent 
its  importation  are  veiV  feeble.  Public 
opinion  in  China  is  in  favor  of  the  legal- 
ization of  the  trade.  Before  the  opium 
war  the  question  of  legalizing  the  trade 
was  discussed  by  the  government,  peti- 
tions having  been  presented  for  its  le- 
galization. The  government  hesitated 
at  first,  but  finally,  in  consideration  of 
the  enormous  evils  resulting  to  the  in- 
habitants from  the  use  of  uie  drug,  the 
emperor  resolved  to  make  one  more 
final  effort  to  suppress  the  trade.  Com- 
missioner Lin  was  made  the  instrument 
for  effecting  the  suppression.  He  order- 
ed that  all  opium  then  on  shore  or  in 
ships  on  the  coast  be  iinioediatelj  deli- 
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Tered  up,  at  the  same  time  forcibly  de- 
taining Capt.  Elliott;  ^^  chief  superin- 
tendent of  the  trade  of  British  subjects 
in  China,"  together  with  all  the  mer- 
chants of  foreign  countries.  The  orders ^ 
of  Lin  were,  at  first^  but  partially  com- 
plied with^  Dut^  finally,  an  order  to  Capt. 
Elliott^  detained,  had  the  desired  effect 
He  immediately  enjoined  and  required 
all  of  her  majesty's  subjects  at  Canton 
''forthwith  to  make  a  surrender  to  him 
of  all  the  opium  under  their  respective 
control,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  go- 
vernment of  China,"  promising  indem- 
nity by  the  British  government.  Such 
was  tbie  substanos  of  his  circular,  issued 
at  Canton  on  the  27th  of  March,  1839. 
The  immediate  effect  was  the  surrender 
of  20,291  chests,  all  foreigners  being  de- 
tained until  the  whole  was  delivereud. 
The  cmium  was  on  board  of  22  vessels, 
and  Commissioner  Lin  superintendea 
the  delivery  in  person.  The  market  value 
of  tlie  opium,  at  the  time,  was  about 
$9,000,000,  and  the  cost  price  nearly 
$11,000,000.  Most  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants of  all  nations  signed  a  pledge, 
^  not  to  deal  in  opium,  nor  to  attempt  to 
introdjace  it  into  the  Chinese  empire  ;" 
and  the  captains  of  most  vessels  signed 
a  bond,  demanded  by  Lin,  not  to  bring 
in  any  more  opium.  Both  the  pledge 
and  l>ond,  however,  were  almost  unme- 
diateiy  violated,  and  the  trade  clandes- 
tinely renewed. 

To  stop  the  sale  and  use  among  the 
people  Lin  resorted  to  the  most  violent 
measures.  He  executed  several  per- 
sons purposely  before  the  factories,  in 
order  to  strike  terror  both  to  foreigners 
and  Chinese.  An  order  from  the  empe- 
ror to  destroy  the  opium  delivered  up 
was  most  thoroughly  executed,  not  a 
particle  of  it  being  allowed  to  be  pur- 
loined. A  man  was  summarily  execute 
ed  for  attempting  to  carry  off  only  a 
small  quantity. 

Commissioner  Lin  finding  that,  even 
whilst  he  was  destroying  the  opium,  the 
English  and  others  had  commencea  the 
sale  affain,  attempted  to  drive  the  ships 
from  the  coast  by  forbidding  the  inhab- 
itants to  supply  them  with  provisions. 
This  led  to  the  first  collision.  Captain 
Elliott)  seeine  his  boats  stopped  which  he 
had  sent  on  snore  for  provisions^  fired  the 
first  gun  in  attack  upon  three  junks  that 
refused  to  convey  to  Lin  his  request  for 
provisions  except  verbally.  No  great 
damage  was  done.    The  Chinese  now 


attacked  all  vessels  on  the  coast  Opium, 
however,  still  continued  to  be  sold,  the 
Hong  merchants,  prefects  and  other  ofil- 
cers  aiding  in  all  possible  ways.  Seeing 
that  it  could  not  be  stopped,  even  com- 
missioner Lin  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Capt.  Elliott  for  continuing  the 
trade.  Uapt  Elliott  had  given  security 
for  its  being  carried  on  fairly^  and  the 
commissioner  himself  had  signed  the 
agreement.  But  all  the  negotiations 
were  suddenly  ruptured  by  the  unauthor- 
ized entrance  of  one  of  the  English  shipt 
whose  captain  had  signed  the  bond  not 
to  return  to  the  trade.  Coercive  mea- 
sures were  now  taken  again  against  the 
English  families  at  Macao;  and  Capt 
Elhott  havinff  proceeded  thither  to  re- 
quest a  withdrawul  of  the  threats  of  the 
Chinese,  an  engagement  ensued  be- 
tween two  of  the  British  ships  and  Ad- 
miral Kwan  with  a  fieet  of  sixteen  junks. 
The  junks  were  all  either  sunk,  blown 
u]),  or  scattered.  Immediately  after 
this,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1839,  Lin 
declared  all  trade  with  the  English  at  an 
end. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
opium  war,  in  which  the  Chinese  were 
clearly  in  the  right^  since  they  had  just 
the  same  right  Ut  prohibit  the  importa^ 
tion  of  opium  into  China  as  any  other 
nation  to  prohibit  an  article :  nor  were 
they  too  severe  on  the  Englisn  for  viola- 
ting the  laws  of  their  emj^ire,  and  en^ 
couraging  the  citizens  to  violate  them. 

The  English,  however,  did  not  view 
the  matter  in  this  light ;  and  the  only 
question  that  now  arose  wiih  them  was. 
How  shall  we  ctei  our  pay  for  the  lost 
opium  ?  Capt.  Elliott  very  naturally  sag* 
gested  that  the  Chinese  should  be  ma<ie 
to  pay  for  it  The  debate  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  British  Parliament  turned 
almost  entirely  upon  the  importance  of 
the  opium  trade,  leaving  the  wron^  of 
the  thin^  entirely  out  of  the  questaon* 
The  majority  were  in  favor  ot  letting 
the  war  go  on,  simply  because  it  was 
begun.  Sir  James  Graham  asserted  that 
the  governors  of  Canton  had  sanctioned 
the  trade  in  opium ;  Sir  George  Staunton, 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  British 
power  in  India  if  these  insults  were  not 
checked,  and  that  the  Chinese  had  fax 
exceeded  in  their  recent  efforts  the  pre- 
vious acknowledged  laws  of  the  land. 
Dr.  Lushington  maintained  that  the  con* 
nivance  of  the  local  rulers  acquitted  the 
smugglers;  while  Sir  John  Hobhousei 
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Uk»  an  hcmett  man,  tnily  liated  that  the 
reason  why  the  goyeniment  had  dime 
nothing  to  stq[>  the  opium  trade,  was  that 
tt  was  profitable !  Lord  Melbourne,  with 
equal  faimesa,  said,  '^We  possess  im-^ 
mense  territories  peculiarly  fitted  for 
raising  opium;  and  though  he  would 
wish  tnat  the  government  were  not  so 
directly  conoerned  in  the  traffic,  he  was 
fiot  prepared  to  pledge  himself  to  re- 
linquish it!'^  The  Di3ce  of  Wellington 
thought  the  Chinese  government  was  in- 
aiBcere  in  its  efforts,  and  therefore  de- 
served little  sympathy ;  and  finally.  Lord 
£lIenborough  spoke  of  tte  million  and 
a^half  sterling  revenue  ''derived  from 
foreigners,^'  which,  if  the  opium  mono- 
poly was  given  up,  and  its  cultivation 
abandoned  they  must  seek  elsewhere. 
No  one  advocated  the  war  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  opium  had  been  seized.* 

The  opium  war  and  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  government  on 
tibe  subject  furnish  a  pitiful  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  mere  gain  over  the 
minds  of  even  the  most  civilized  and 
Christian  nations.  Here  we  see  Eng- 
land, with  all  its  boasted  civilization  and 
Christianity,  striving  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  a  semi-barbarous  and  pagan  nation  to 
save  its  people  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  a  deadly  drug — striving  to 
fasten  upon  the  Chinese  a  trade  in  opium 
which  England,  better  than  any  other 
nation,  knows  to  be  the  destroyer  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  aanuall]^ !  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  the  orientals  deride  Chris- 
tianity, and  prefer  the  teachings  of  Con- 
fucins  to  those  of  the  New-Testament? 

A  pretext  being  wanting  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  the  English  were  not  long 
in  finding  one.  Lord  John  Russell  final- 
ly succeeded  in  concocting  the  follow- 
ing :  He  said  the  war  was  ''  set  afoot  to 
obtain  reparation  for  insults  and  inju- 
ries offered  her  majesty's  superintendent 
and  subjects ;  to  obtain  indemnification 
for  the  losses  the  merchants  bad  sus- 
tained under  threats  of  violence ;  and 
lastly,  to  get  security  that  persons  and 
property  trading  with  China  should  in  fu- 
ture be  protects  from  insult  and  injury, 
and  trade  maintained  upon  a  proper 
footing."  1  If  he  had  told  the  truth,  which 
these  eiBlt  Lord  John  Russells  do  not  al- 
ways do.  he  would  have  said,  that  the 
English  broughtthe  insult*  of  the  Chinese 
upon  themselves  by  openly  violating 
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the  laws  of  China,  and  OBOOuragmg  Qk% 
Chinese  citizens  to  do  the  same ;  and 
that  the  wair  was  caused  by  an  attempt 
to  continue  in  the  same  course  of  con- 
^duct  towards  China,  after  repeated  or- 
ders to  desist^  and  respect  the  laws  of 
the  country.  In  seeking  for  a  pretext  to 
carry  on  the  war,  every  principle  of 
law,  justice,  decency  and  Christianity 
was  laid  aside.  The  English  knew  that 
the  opium  trade  was  a  wicked  and  sys- 
tematic violation  of  Chinese  laws.  Ijie 
world  saw  a  Pagan  monarch,  on  the  one 
hand,  endeavoring  to  put  down  a  vice 
destructive  of  th^  morals  and  lives  of 
his  subjects ;  and  on  the  other,  a  power- 
ful naUon  of  ChrutianSj  determined  to 
thwart  all  his  virtuous  endeavora,  even 
at  the  cost  of  blood,  and  the  vast  expen- 
ses of  a  powerful  naval  and  land  force ! 
The  war  was  the  direct  ofispring  of  Brit- 
ish iniquity,  and  the  English  ac^ed  upon 
the  principle  which  all  nations  are  too 
apt  to  act  upon,  when  gain  is  their  ob- 
ject)  that  ^*  might  makes  right.^'     The 

3>ium  trade  was  profitable,  as  Sir  John 
obhouse  said ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  thought  that  the  Chinese 
deserved  no  sympathy  in  their  endea- 
vors to  put  down  a  vice,  very  welfknew 
that  the  burning  of  a  little  gunpowder 
and  the  murdering  of  a  few  thousand 
Ctuneae,  would  render  the  trade  perma- 
nent, fit  was  therefore  suffered  to  go  oa, 
the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  oon- 
trary  notwithstanding.  Queen  Victoria 
who  probably  never  understood  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  made  no  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  against  China,  but  author- 
ized the  war  to  go  on  by  an  order  in 
council  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  it  was 
recited  that  ^^  satisfaction  and  reparation 
for  the  late  injurious  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain ofKoers  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
against  certain  of  our  officers  and  sub- 
jects shall  be  demanded  from  the  Chi- 
nese government  She  had  heard  no- 
thing but  the  shameful  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Chir 
nese  government  inthe  matter,  and  act- 
ed accordingly.  /China,  had  <mly  at- 
tempted to  enforce  a  wholesome  law, 
while  England  was  resolved  that  it 
should  not-oe  enforced,  because  it  would 
put  an  endio  their  money-making  trade 
m  opium,  d 

In  vain  did  Commissioner  Lin  write 
two  letters  to  Queen  Victoria,  asking  her 
Christian  aid  in  putting  down  the  ovium 
trade.    The  cm^  reply  he  fsoeivedwaa 
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the  arriTal,  in  1840,  of  the  ship  Ariel  at 
Canton,  announcing  the  detennination 
of  the  British  gorernment  to  appeal  to 
arms  in  case  the  emperor  reftisea  to  set- 
tle the  difficalties  without  bloodshed. 
The  Chinese  immediately  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  storm.  They  re- 
paired their  ships  and  forts,  and  guarded 
the  coasts. 

The  advance  of  the  English  forces 
under  Sir  G.  Brewer,  arrived  at  Macao 
en  the  22d  Jnne,  1841,  and  commenced 
the  blockade  of  Canton.  On  the  4th  of 
Joly,  he  moved  northward  to  the  harbor 
of  Ttnghai,  a  city  whose  people,  what- 
ever wrongs  those  of  Canton  had  oom- 
znttled  towards  the  English,  were  eutire- 
1t  guiltless,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
The  brave  inhabitants  declared  that 
they  would  do  their  best  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  July, 
the  broadsides  of  all  we  English  vessels 
were  opened  upon  the  town.  The  Eng- 
lish landed  3000  troops,  who  took  a  posi- 
tion commanding  the  town.  The  walls 
of  the  city  were  seen  filled  with  Chinese 
troops.  §hot  and  shell  were  poured  in 
upon  them  in  a  heartless  manner  until 
nigh^  closed  the  operations  of  war.  The 
next  morning  the  place  was  found 
evacuated  during  ihe  night,  and  posses- 
sion was  taken  without  resistance.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Chinese  had  been  con- 
siderable, and  many  of  the  principal 
Chinese  officers  were  killed.  Gen.  Bur- 
rell  was  appointed  governor  of  the  citv. 

Amoy  and  Nincpo  were  next  block- 
aded, after  the  retusal  of  the  authorities 
of  those  cities  to  send  a  copy  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  letter,  setting  forth  the 
firrounds  of  complaint^  to  Peking  The 
letter  was  finally  delivered  to  Kishen, 
the  governor-general  of  the  province  of 
Chehkiang,  at  Taku,  where  the  two  Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries,  Admiral  6.  Elliott 
and  Captain  Elliott  had  an  interview 
with  him.  He  promised  to  lay  the  letter 
before  the  emperor,  but  delayed;  Qie 
English  threatened  him,  but  he  finally 
agreed  to  meet  them  at  Canton.  Dur- 
infi^  these  negotiations  at  Taku,  the  Eng- 
lish were  prowling  about  the  coasts  in 
quest  of  food,  which  they  found  it  hard 
to  procure^  as  no  Chinaman  was  allowed 
nnder  pain  of  death  to  supply  them. 
Some  skirmishinff  took  place  in  difierent 
parts,  and  several  prisoners  fell  into  the 
Lands  of  the  Chinese  at  Ningpo,  among 
whom  were  the  crew  of  a  vessel  lost  ^ 
the  rnonih  of  the  Tnentaag  river.    The 


prisoners  were  all  carried  to  Nmgpo  in 
small  cages,  according  to  the  usual  prao- 
tice  of  t£s  Chinese. 

Large  rewards  were  ofiered  by  Lin 
for  the  capture  of  English  ships  and  peo- 
ple; his  effects,  however,  did  not  please 
the  emperor,  who  ordered  him  to  Peking 
and  severely  reprimanded  him,  declaring 
that  he  haa  done  more  harm  than  goo£ 

They  were  dreadfully  afflicted  with 
sickness  and  death.  Among  the  tooope 
stationed  at  Tinghai  over  400  of  the 
4,000  died  withm  three  months  after 
their  arrival,  and  three  times  that  num- 
ber were  in  the  hospitals.  This  induced 
Adnural  Elliott  to  make  a  truce.  Ad- 
miral Elliott^  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office 
as  plenipotentiary  and  return  home, 
leaving  the  management  of  affairs  to 
Captain  Elliott,  who  renewed  negotia- 
tions at  Canton,  in  Dee..  1841,  but  found 
the  Chinese  determinea  to  resist  all  de- 
mands for  indemnity.  Kishen,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  Lin,  refused  to  cede 
the  isle  of  Hongkong,  and  negotiations 
were  broken  off*.  T&  English  thai  im- 
mediately made  an  attack  upon  the 
forts  at  Chennpi  and  Taikokton^  but 
their  progress  was  suspended  by  Kishen 
proposing  an  armistice.  He  had  become 
alarmed  and  re-<^ned  negotiations,  at 
the  same  time  memorializing  the  em- 
peror, stating  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
defences.  Kishen  went  so  far  as  to  ar^ 
range  a  treaty  with  Captain  Elliot^ 
making  important  cessions  and  indeni- 
nities  to  the  English ;  but  Lin  and  his 
coUeagues  memorialized  the  emperor 
against  Kishen  and  his  peaceful  mea- 
sures; and  the  treaty  never  reached  P». 
king.  The  emperor  was  determined  on 
war ;  and  on  the  27ih  of  Jan.,  1842,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  resumed,  "  in  order  to 
destroy  and  wipe  clean  away,  to  exter- 
minate and  root  out  the  rebellious  bar- 
barians.'' He  put  all  his  defences  in  the 
best  condition,  and  offered  a  reward  oi 
$50,000  for  Elliott,  Brewer,  MSTrison  aad 
other  ringleaders. 

On  the  26th  of  Jaa,  the  English  made 
an  attack  on  the  Bogue  forts  with  nine 
ships,  two  steamers,  and  500  troops.  They 
were  defended  by  more  than  3,000  Chi- 
nese. The  forts  were  taken  and  blown 
up.  The  Chinese  lost  1,000  men.  The 
next  day  the  English  attacked  a  fortifi- 
cation and  entrenched  camp  of  2,000 
Chinese  cm  the  river,  who  haid  mounted 
upwards  at  100  oaanoii.    The  diips  and 
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steamers  opened  a  hot  fire  upon  the 
eaxnp^  and  together  with  the  land  forces 
made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  them.  The 
Chinese  fought  bravely,  but  were  soon 
oTorcome  with  a  losv  of  500  men,  their 
camp,  and  eyerjrthmg.  By  means  of 
their  steamers  the  Englisn  easily  de- 
stroyed an  immense  raft  constructed 
across  the  river  to  prevent  their  ap- 
proach to  Canton,  wmoh  was  only  five 
miles  above.  Seeing  the  loss  of  this,  the 
Chinese  sent  a  flajr  of  truce  proposing  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  three  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days  hostili- 
ties were  renewed  by  an  advance  upon 
Canton,  the  British  forces  being  now  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  from  India,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  land  forces.  The  Chinese, 
seeing  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  Elng-' 
lish,  proposed  on  the  20th  of  March  an- 
other truce,  by  which  trade  was  allow- 
ed to  go  on.  During  this  trace,  which 
lasted  about  six  weeks,  the  Chinese 
made  active  preparations  for  defence, 
and  on  the  21st  of  May  they  attacked 
the  ships  of  the  English  by  land  and 
water^  but  did  little  damage.  The  Eng- 
lish, m  turn,  destroyed  their  junks,  fire- 
boats  and  batteries  in  every  direction. 
On  the  24th  of  May  the  English  invest- 
ed 1  he  city,  seizing  the  factories  and  at- 
tacking the  forts  and  camps  behind  the 
city.  On  the  26th  they  made  prepara- 
tions to  bum  the  city,  but  a  heavy  rain 
prevented  them,  and  they  deferped  the 
attempt  till  the  next  day.  In  the  mean 
time  tne  city  ofiered  to  surrender*-  and 
soon  after,  on  the  same  day,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Capt.  Elliott  desiring  all 

X rations  to  cease  till  he  could  con- 
de  negotiationi^  which  he  had  com- 
menced, for  the  surrender.  The  terms 
agreed  upon  were  that  a  ransom  of  $6,- 
000,000  should  be  paid,  and  the  Chinese 
evacuate  the  city  and  march  60  miles 
from  it,  besides  paying  for  the  loss  of 
all  property.  Before  evacuating  the  citv 
some  lawiess  Chinese  troops  undertook 
to  plunder  the  inhabitants.  A  terrible 
conflict  with  the  citizens  ensued,  and 
more  than  1,000  persons  were  killed  in 
the  streets.  The  takinj^  of  Canton  cost 
ihe  English  14  kxMeS^  112  wounded, 
and  about  300  from  fever.  The  Chinese 
lost  about  5,000  men,  and  1,200  cannon. 
The  trade  at  Canton  went  on,  after  the 
surrender,  without  interruption  during 
the  war,  the  usual  duties  and  charges 
being  paid  at  in  time  of  peace. 


Six  men  of  war  and  about  500  troops 
being  left  at  Canton  and  Hongkong  to 
enforce  the  truce,  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  under  Admiral  Parker  ami 
Sir  Hugh  Grough,  consisting  of  two  74^8 
and  seven  ships,  fonr  steamers.  23  trans- 
ports, and  two  other  vessels,  with  about 
3,500  troops,  proceeded  to  the  north,  and 
attacked  the  city  of  Amoy,  on  the  25th 
of  Au^.,  1842.  On  the  27th  the  city 
was  taken  without  much  loss  of  life  on 
either  side.  All  the  public  stores  were 
destroyed.  The  city  was  oompletehf 
pillaged  by  native  robbers  after  the  Chi- 
nese troops  retreated.  All  the  Chinese 
junks  were  destroyed. 

The  English  next  left  for  Chusan, 
where  they  attacked  the  city  of  Tingfaai, 
and  soon  subdued  the  whole  island,  the 
Chinese  losing  1,000  men.  A  military 
government  was  appointed  over  ihe  is- 
land, and  400  men  left  to  prot^  it 
The  English  next  proceeded  to  ChinhcM, 
which  they  attacJced  on  the  10th  of 
Oct.  The  town  was  bombarded  and 
taken.  The  Chinese  lost  1,500  men,  and 
the  governor  Yukien  committed  suicide 
to  escape  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor. 
An  immense  amount  of  public  a^res 
was  taken.  Niugpo  was  next  taken 
without  resistance,  on  the  13th.  The 
English  found  in  the  citv  $170,00a 
many  tons  of  copper  coin  in  tne  mint,  ana 
vast  quantities  of  rice,  silk,  and  porce- 
lain. The  English  intended  at  first  to 
burn  the  city,  but  finally  concluded  to 
make  it  their  winter  quarters. 

All  these  losses  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion  did  not  discourage  the  emperor. 
He  prepared  for  new  efforts.  Lin,  who 
had  been  banished  to  Hi,  as  also  Ilipu 
and  Kishen,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death  for  attempting  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  were  aU  taken  into 
favor  and  consulted  as  to  future  move- 
ments. New  defences  were  made  to 
fuard  Peking  and  the  city  of  Honge- 
ou,  a  place  of  great  wealtn.  The  Chi- 
nese re-opened  the  campaign  by  an  at- 
tack on  Ningpo.  They  were,  as  usual, 
defeated  with  great  loss.  The  musket- 
ry and  chain-shot  poured  upon  them  by 
the  English,  "choked  up  the  street* 
with  their  dead  bodies.'**  The  English 
next  attacked  an  entrenched  camp  near 
Tsz'ki.  Thev  fell  upon  it  on  three  sides  si- 
multaneously with  great  slaughter.  In- 
deed, the  English  made  a  barbarous  and 

*  WUUaiiw*«  auoa,  tol.  ii^  p.  540. 
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"  miinanly  slauffhter  of  their  flaring  ene- 
mjr,"  pursuing  Uiem  several  miles.  The 
Chioese  lost  1,000  men  killed,  fmd  the 
number  of  wonnded  must  have  been 
great  The  English  lost  6  killed  and  37 
wounded.  The  English  remained  over 
night  in  the  taken  camp,  and  destroyed 
it  the  next  morning. 

The  next  pUce  attacked  by  the  Eng- 
lish was  Chapu,  a  strongly  fortified  city 
about  40  miles  above  Chinhai,  and  a 
place  of  great  trade.  The  Chinese  fled 
on  their  approach.  The  city  and  all 
its  defences  were  an  easy  preV'  The 
loss  of  life  was  terrible.  Those  who 
could  not  escape  killed  themselves. 
Fifteen  hundred  were  slain.  Some  were 
burned  to  death  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple  which  was  set  on  fire. 
Great  numbers  destroyed  themselves, 
after  cutting  the  throats  of  their  wives 
and  children.  The  houses  were  found 
full  of  the  dead  and  dying.  Voung 
children  were  found  attending  upon 
their  afi^ed  or  infirm  parents,  awaiting 
in  dread  suspense  the  approach  of  the 
English,  from  whom  they  expected  little 
less  than  instant  destruction. 

The  English  next  proceeded  north- 
ward to  the  mouth  of  the  Yangt«z'kiang 
and  Wusung  rivers,  and  attacked  the  ex- 
tensive forts  which  defended  the  en- 
trances of  those  rivers.  These  forts 
mounted  175  guns,  and  contained  a 
strong  force.  After  a  cannonading  on 
both  sides  of  two  hours  the  English  en- 
tered the  forts  sword  in  hand.  The  Chi- 
nese fought  with  desperation  and  died 
at  their  posts.  About  100  were  killed. 
The  fortifications,  stores,  and  everything 
were  destroyed. 

The  English  next  marched  on  the  city 
of  Shanghai,  which  they  took  without 
opposition.  A  ransom  of  $300,000  was 
exacted,  and  every  thing  of  value  was 
seized.  The  rice  found  in  the  public  gra- 
naries was  distribated  among  the  people, 
which  they  had  also  done  in  several 
other  cities.  Three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  cannons  were  taken.  Shanghai 
was  taken  on  the  19th  of  June,  1842. 

On  the  23d  the  English  left  Shanghai, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Vangt^z'kiang,  to 
attack  the  city  of  Chinkiang-fu,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
river.  A  large  reinforcement^  under  Sir 
H.  Pottin^er  and  Lord  Saltoun,  joined 
the  expedition  on  the  22d.  The  advance 
up  the  river  ^eatly  alarmed  the  emperor. 
Tne  expedition  now  consisted  of  ships^ 


steamers,  and  transports,  in  all  seventy- 
two,  most  of  them  large  vesseb.  The 
sight  of  such  a  force  proceeding  into  the 
country  filled  the  inhabitants  with  asto- 
nishment and  dread.  Before  starting, 
Pottinger  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people,  entirely  misrepresenting  the 
cause  of  the  war,  and  making  com- 
plaints of  the  government,  charging  it 
with  duplicity  and  treacherjr,  and  de^ 
daring  that  Lin  had  imprisoned  the 
English  at  Canton,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  merely  to  extort  opium, 
and  not  to  suppress  the  trade.  The 
whole  proclamation  was  a  violation  of 
truth,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  English 
nation.  It  concluded  by  saving  that 
peace  would  not  be  made  until  cessions 
of  territory,  compensation  for  losses,  and 
open  and  equal  mtercourse  between  the 
two  nations  were  granted.  The  real 
causes  of  the  war  were  not  stated.  The 
emperor  also  issued  a  proclamation  about 
the  same  time,  in  which  he  gave  the 
true  version  of  the  case,  and  exhorted 
his  subjects  to  renewed  eifforts. 

Some  batteries  were  destroyed  by  the 
Enfiflish,  as  they  proceeded  up  the  river, 
and  they  finally  arrived  at  Chmkiang-fu 
on  the  20th  of  July.  The  city  is  on  the 
canal,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and 
solid  wall  four  miles  in  circuit.  The 
English  forces,  consisting  of  7,000  men, 
and  a  brigade  of  artillen^  attacked  the 
city  in  three  divisions.  The  Chinese,  to 
the  number  of  3,000,  were  encamped 
behind  the  city.  Within  its  walls  there 
were  from  2,600  to  2,800  troops.  The 
English  entered  the  citv  by  scaling  the 
walls  with  ladders,  and  by  blowing  up 
the  gateways.  A  most  terrible  slaughter 
ensued.  There  was  desolation  ^nd  woe 
on  all  sides.  The  streets  and  houses 
were  filled  with  the  dead,  the  Chinese 
killing  themselves,  wives,  and  children, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  Tartars  threw  their  wives 
and  children  into  wells.  The  destruc- 
tion of  life  was  frightful.  Out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  4,000  not  more  than  500 
survived.  Truly  a  Christian  means  of 
opening  China  and  securing  the  opium 
trade !  The  public  offices  were  ran- 
sacked, and  all  the  arms  and  warlike 
stores  destroyed.  As  in  all  the  cities 
which  the  English  had  taken,  the  po^m- 
lace  plundered  the  city  and  suburbs  in 
every  direction.  In  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  English  landed,  tne  city  and 
fuburbs  of  Chmkiang-fu  were  a  mast  of 
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ruia  and  complete  dettniotioii.  P^  of  tho  assent  and  six  miliiims  of  dollan  are 
eastern  wall  was  blown  down,  and  all  the  paid,  the  English  forces  shall  withdraw 
gates  dismantled.  The  flnflish  lost  37  irom  the  ii7er  (Yanfftsz^kianff)  and  the 
killed  and  130  wounded.  The  English  places  now  occapted;  but  Chusan  ^and 
next  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Nanking,  Kuiang-su  to  be  retained  till  all  the  pco- 
which  city  they  reached  on  the  9th  of  visions  of  the  treaty  are  completed. 
August^  1842.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  The  $6,000,000  were  paid  without 
the  horrid  scenes  of  Chinkiang-fu,  after  much  delay,  and  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
making  preparations  for  an  assault^  the  ber  the  emperor's  ratification  was  re- 
English  sent  a  conmiunication  to  Nin  ceived. 

Kien,  the  governor,  stating  that  they  Thus  ended  the  opinm  war,  than  which 
would  ransom  the  city  for  $3,000,000 !  a  more  iniquitous  one  never  disgraced 
In  what  other  light  can  we  regard  these  the  annals  of  any  nation.  It  cost  the  poor 
invaders  than  as  public  robbers  and  Chinese  some  ten  thousand  lives,  and 
murderers  ?  Because  the  Chinese  wished  "  woes  unnumbered  f  while  the  entire 
to  prevent  traffic  in  a  vile  drug  that  loss  of  life  <ni  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
ruined  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  lish,  from  war  and  sickness,  must  have 
destroyed  the  lives  of  thousands  annu-  been  about  4,000.  Most  of  the  English 
ally,  the  English  made  war  upon  them,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  engaged 
murdered  them  by  thousands,  plundered  in  the  war,  received  promotion  or  honor- 
them  of  their  goods,  and  extorted  from  ary  titles  for  their  skill  in  slaughtering 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  millions  the  Chinese.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  was  made 
of  dollars !  a  baronet,  and  after  more  service  in 

To  hasten  the  delivery  of  this  enor-  India,  of  a  like  character,  elevated  to 
mous  amount  of  ransom  money,  Uiese  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
open  robbers  of  nations  made  every  Gougn,  Baron  of  Chinkiang-fu  !  What 
demonstration  of  an  immediate  attack,  a  train  of  bloody  scenes  and  distress — 
The  Chinese,  knowing  the  dreadful  con-  the  cries  of  the  slaughtered  innocent 
sequences  of  a  non-compliance  with  the  women  and  children---the  terror  of  the 
demands  of  the  English,  opened  negoti-  old  and  decrepit--must  the  name  of 
ations  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinfi^er  on  the  Chinkiang-fu  brinff  up  in  the  mind  of 
14th  of  August.  The  city  of  Yaogchou  this  proud  English  baron !  Methinks  he 
had  already  sent  half  a  million  of  dollars  woukl  have  preferred  some  other  name.* 
to  the  invaders,  as  the  ransom  of  that  Tea  Trads  wrrH  China. — ^The  Hong^ 
place.  A  treaty  was  easily  negotiated  konff  '*  China  Mail"  of  the  9lh  of  Sep- 
oy the  Enfi;)i8lL  entirely  on  their  own  tember  has  the  following  table,  showipf 
terms,  for  they  had  only  to  dictate.  It  the  extent  of  the  tea  trade  of  China  with 
was  signed  on  board  of  the  Ens^lish  the  United  States  during  the  last  eight 
flag-ship  Cornwallis  on  the  29tn  of  years: 
August,  1842,  and  sent  the  same  day  to  Y««r«di^  ot««.  skdu  Tom 

?t!i'"*Hvr  ^^%  «?'P«.«'''»  ntifioation.     ',Mr...;....,s!^...  ,^^...J^ 

The  articles  of  the  treaty  were:— 1.      i846 i4,»6,oes...  4,aM,iM...i8,MS,3» 

Lasting  peace  between  the  two  empires.      )847 i3,8S3,i3a. ..  4  J)8,4M.  .  I8.i7i.«t8 

i*«.  -wf  «V    ?^i  govemmeni   to   pay     ,94, i»,8i8,700. . .  4,8ss,«oo...i8,e7»,900 

$21,000,000  by  the  end  of  1843,  twelve      )8»o 14,38«,400...  7,mi,4M...»,7».mo 

being  for  the  expenses  of  thewar,  three      ]l» iJ'll?'^SS-  li-tS'iSl  "  S-iSJ-SS 

for  debt,  due  tTe  Englbh  mercW  Te„o.on  o;!*^*.-^!^?:*,-^^ 
and  SIX  for  the  opium.  3.  The  ports  of  400,000,000  of  people,  has  no  national 
Canton,  Amov,  iuhchan,  Nmgpo,  and  religion;  that  i^  no  religion  exclusively 
Shanghai,  to  be  thrown  open  to  British  ^pPorted  by  the  stat«,  though  the  doc- 
trade  and  residence,  and  trade  conducted  trfnM  of  Cinfticius  a^  the  only  ones 
aocordiug  to  a  weU-understood  tarifi.  4.  countenanced  by  it»  not.  however,  to  the 
The  Island  of  Hong-Kong  to  be  ceded  prohibition  of  otien.  Religious  beliefii 
to  the  queen  of  England.  5.  All  British  are  almost  as  various  among  the  Chinese 
?"'?n"J!il*''  ^  unconditionaUy  released.   „  ^        ChrisUans.    Thire  is  no  well 

6.  All  Chinese  in  the  wnnce  of  the  Eng-  understo^anduniversaUy  acknowledged 
hsh  to  be  pardoned  and  held  guUtless.  ^andard  of  doctrine  among  them.    Va- 

7.  Correspondence  hereafter  to  be  con-  * 

ducted  on  terms  of  perfect  eaualitv.  8.  _'  wuu»m»'»  chin*,  toI.  u..  chop*,  xiti.  jxiil. 
When  the  treaty  receives  2  em^J.  S^JtrsJl'nr"'^'  "^-  "'  ''  "•'•  '  "*  "• 
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riotis  religions  obserrances  and  the  most 
diflC(nidaiit  opinions  are  found  eyerywhere 
in  China,  even  amon^  those  belonging 
to  the  same  sect.  ''  W  hat  is  seen  in  one 
distriot^^'  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  is  some- 
times utterly  unknown  in  the  next  pro- 
TincOi  and  the  opinions  of  one  man  are 
laughed  at  by  another.'' 

Two  things  distinguished  the  religion 
of  China,  taken  as  a  whole,  from  the 
feith  of  most  other  pagan  nations  that 
now  exist  or  have  existed  :  Ist,  human 
aacrifices  are  unknown  to  them }  and 
2d,  the  deification  of  vice,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Hindus,  is 
equally  unknown.  They  have  no  Venus 
and  Bacchus ;  no  exposure  in  the  temple 
of  Mylitta,  as  among  the  Assyrians  ;* 
no  weeping  for  Thammuz, 

**  Wliose  annaal  wound  in  LeSanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsela  to  lament  his  fate 
In  arn'roM  ditties  all  the  somaier's  day.'^t 

The  Chinese,  though  a  licentious  peo- 
ple in  word  and  deed,  says  Mr.  Williams, 
"  have  not  endeavored  to  sanctify  vice, 
and  lead  the  Yotaries  of  pleasure,  falsely 
so  called,  down  the  road  of  ruin,  by  mak- 
ing its  path  lie  through  a  temple,  and 
under  the  protection  of  a  goddess ;  nor 
does  their  mythology  teem  with  the  dis- 
finisting  relations  of  the  amours  of  their 
deities,  which  render  the  religious  stories 
of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks  so  revolting  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  exalt  and  deify 
chastity  and  seclusion  as  much  as  the 
Romanists  do^  as  a  means  of  brinmngthe 
soul  and  body  nearer  to  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. Vice  is  kept  out  of  sight  as 
well  as  out  of  religion^n  a  great  degree, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  tbat  no  such 
significant  sign  as  lias  been  uncovered 
at  Pompeii,  with  the  inscription  Bichab' 
itcUfelicitaSy  was  ever  exhibited  in  a  Chi- 
nese city.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  trait 
of  Chinese  idolatry,  that  there  is  no  dei- 
fication of  sensuality,  which,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  could  shield  and  countenance 
those  licentious  rites  and  orgies  that  en- 
ervated the  minds  of  worshipers,  and 
polluted  their  hearts  in  so  many  other 
pasran  countries." 

Besides  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  there 
are  two  other  sects,  Fo,  or  Buddhism,  and 
Tooti,  or  that  of  the  Rationalists.  The 
first  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  believes  the  emperor  his  sole  vice- 
gerent on  earth.  Confucius,  the  ele- 
ments, heaven,  earth,  gods  of  various  at- 

*  Herodetiis,  i,  131,  109. 
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tributes,  saints,  the  emperor,  &c..  are 
objects  of  worship,  the  rites  of  whicn  are 
watched  over  by  the  Board  of  Riles.  The 
doctrine  of  Confucius  i&lls  the  world  with 
genii,  demons,  and  the  spirits  of  deceas- 
ed worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
each  their  separate  duties  and  influences 
assigned  to  them.  No  worship  is  so 
strictly  observed  as  that  of  ancestry,  and 
filial  piety  is  carried  to  excess  even  be- 
yond the  crave.  Thft  Chinese  are  re- 
markable for  their  respect  for  old  age, 
for  their  parents  and  superiors ;  and  uie 
promise  attached  to  the  fifth  command- 
ment they  seem  to  have  enjoyed. 

"  The  state  religion  of  the  Chinese," 
says  Dr.  Morrison,  "does  not  consist  of 
doctrines  which  are  to  be  taught,  learn- 
ed, and  believed,  but  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  it  is  entirely  a  bodily  service, 
and  its  ritual  is  contained  in  the  statis- 
tics and  code  of  the  empire."  Sacrifices 
are  ofiered  to  the  heavens  or  sky,  the 
earth,  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain, 
to  the  sun,  moon,  to  Confucius,  the 
names  of  the  emperors  of  former  dynas- 
ties, to  the  ancient  patrons  of  agriculture 
and  silk-weaving ;  to  the  gods  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  passing  year;  to  the 
ancient  patron  of  tne  heaung  art,  and 
to  the  innumerable  spirits  of  deceased 
philanthropists,  eminent  statesmen,  mar- 
tyrs to  virtue,  &c. ;  to  clouds,  rain,  wind* 
and  thunder;  to  the  five  celebratea 
mountains,  four  sea^  and  four  rivers ;  to 
famous  hills,  great  water-courses,  fiags, 
&c.,  &c.,  gods  of  cannon,  gates,  queen- 
goddess  of  earth,  the  noHh  pole,  and 
many  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  There  is  at  Peking  a  temple 
of  the  earth;  another  of  heaven,  of  me 
sun,  and  of  the  moon. 

The  sacrifices  consist  of  calves,  bul- 
locks, sheep,  pigs,  and  silks.  The  ani- 
mals are  not  killed  before  or  on  the  al- 
tar, but  brought  into  the  temple  ready 
dressed  and  cooked.  The  custom  of 
presenting  cooked  sacrifices  is  general 
in  Chinese  worship.  "The  state  reli^ 
gion  of  China,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  is 
a  mere  pageant^  and  can  no  more  be 
called  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  than 
the  teachings  ot  Socrates  could  be  term- 
ed the  faith  of  the  Greeks.  It  i&  how- 
ever, intimately  connected  with  (he  sect 
of  the  Learned,  or  Confucianists,  because 
all  its  members  and  priests  are  learned 
men,  who  venerate  the  classical  writ- 
ings." In  every  city  there  is  a  temple, 
containing  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the 
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city,  called  Chinghwang,  with  other  goda, 
and  in  these  temples  are  the  solstices, 
ec^uinozes,  new  and  full  moons.  The  ma- 
^trates  rejpair  to  sacrifice  to  it  and  to 
me  ffods  ox  the  land  and  grain.  Over 
the  door  of  one  of  these  temples  in  Can- 
ton is  this  inscription : "  Right  and  torong^ 
truth  and  falsehood,  are  blended  on  earthy 
but  all  are  most  clearly  distinguished  in 
heaven?^ 

Of  all  the  saints  in  the  Chinese  ca- 
lendar Confucius  is  the  chief,  and  there 
are  1,560  temples  dedicated  to  him.  The 
offerings  presented  in  these  temples  are 
all  eaten  or  used  by  the  worshipers.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  62,600  pigs,  rab- 
^itsL  sheep  and  deer,  annually  ofiered  up 
to  nim  on  his  altars,  all  oooked  in  the 
best  Chinese  style,  and  eaten  by  the 
worshipers.  The  church-goers  in  Chi- 
na are  very  numerous,  the  good  fare 
served  up  in  the  temples  being  a  strong 
inducement  to  church-going,  which 
doubtless  would  prove  quite  irresistible 
even  in  a  Christian  country. 

The  temples  of  the  Yu  sect  are  very 
splendid.  They  generally  consist  of  a 
large  hall  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  the  idol  being  placed  on  an  altar 
or  table.  Pictures  adorn  the  walls,' and 
gilded  griffins  and  dragons  the  ceilings. 
Each  temple  has  its  apparatus  for  sacri- 
ficing animals.  There  is  no  congrega- 
tional worship. 

Buddhism  is  a  despised  creed  in  Chi- 
na, but  still  it  prevails  everywhere,  and 
is  followed  more  or  less  by  all  the  Chi- 
nese. Dr.  Morrison  says:  ^'Buddhism 
in  China  is  decried  by  the  learned, 
laughed  at  by  the  profligate,  yet  follow- 
ed by  all.''  Buddhism  is  doubtless  as 
good  a  religion  as  any  other  in  China. 
All  creeds  there  are  characterised  by 
the  grossest  superstitions  and  ridiculous 
ceremonies.  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  mission- 
ary, gives  a  very  favorable  account  of 
Buddhism  in  Chma.  ^'  It  has  no  mytho- 
logy," says  he,  "of  obscene  and  fero- 
cious deities ;  no  sanguinary  or  impure 
observances;  no  self-inflicted  tortures; 
no  tyrannizing  priesthood ;  no  confound- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  by  making  cer- 
tain iniquities  laudable  in  worship.  In 
its  moral  code,  its  descriptions  of  the 
purity  and  peace  of  the  first  ages,  of  the 
shortness  of  man's  life  because  of  his 
sins,  &c.,  it  seems  to  have  followed  ge- 
nuine traditions.  In  almost  every  res- 
pect it  seems  to  be  the  best  religion 


man  ever  invented."*  The  tenets  of 
Buddhism  require  a  renunciation  of  the 
world,  and  the  observance  of  austerities 
to  overcome  evil  passions,  and  fit  its  dis- 
ciples for  future  happiness.  A  vow  of 
celibacy  is  taken,  and  the  priests  dwell 
together  for  mutual  assistance  in  attain- 
ing perfection  by  worshiping  Buddha, 
and  calling  upon  his  name.  Their  mo- 
nasteries, which  are  numerou.<*,  contain 
extensive  libraries.  They  live  by  beg- 
ging, by  cultivating  the  soil  around  their 
temples,  by  fees  lor  religious  services, 
and  by  the  sale  of  various  trifles  deem- 
ed vsiluable  in  their  religion.  As  a 
class  they  sustain  a  good  moral  cha- 
racter. 

The  form  of  Buddhism  prevalent 
among  the  Mongols  and  Thibetians  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  furnishes  in  its  ntual 
the  following  decalogue :  1.  Do  not  kill 
sentient  beings.  2.  Do  not  steal.  3. 
Do  not  marry.  4.  Do  not  speak  falsely. 
5.  Drink  not  wine.  6.  Perfume  not  the 
hair  on  the  crown,  nor  paint  the  body. 
7.  Do  not  behold  songs  or  plays,  and  per- 
form none  thyself.  8.  Sit  not  nor  lie 
on  a  high  large  couch.  9.  Do  not  eat 
after  the  time.  10.  Do  not  grasp  hold  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  anv  valuable  thing. f 

The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  seem 
mainly  to  rest  on  the  principle  that  the 
world  and  all  it  contains  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Deity,  but  of  a  transient  and 
delusive  character ;  that  the  human  soul 
is  an  emanation  from  Deity:  that  after 
death  it  will  again  be  bound  to  matter, 
and  subjected  to  the  miseries  and  acci- 
dents of  this  life,  i^oless  the  individual  to 
whom  it  belongs,  oy  the  attainment  of 
wisdom  through  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion, succeeds  in  liberating  it  from  that 
necessity,  and  secures  its  absorption  in- 
to that  divine  essence  from  which  it 
sprang.J 

Our  limits  forbid  speaking  extensive- 
ly of  the  religion  of  the  Chinese.  Taou- 
ism,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  a  reli- 
gion maintained  in  China  by  a  sect 
called  Rationalists.  Its  teachings  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  Zeno.  The 
founder  *cff  the  sect  was  LankiuiK  bom 
B.  C.  604,  54  years  before  Confucius. 
His  doctrines  are  embodied  in  his  ^reat 
work,  the  Tan  Teh  Kinf^  or  Memoir  on 
Reason  and  Virtue.  It  is  a  sort  of  trans- 
cendentalism, making  reason  the    es- 
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wence  and  aooroe  of  eyerythiiig.  Retire- 
ment,  contehnplation  and  acts  of  beneyo- 
lence,  are  enjoined.  Like  the  system  of 
Confucius,  it  contains  much  that  is  vety 
sood  and  much  that  is  very  ridiculous. 
It  is  just,  however,  to  say,  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  Memoir  on  Reason  and  Vir- 
tae  abounds  in  genuine  wisdom.  M. 
Panthier  praises  it  extravagantly.  He 
says:  ^^La  sagesse  humaine  n'a  peut- 
^e  jamais  exprim^  des  paroles  plus 
saintes  et  plus  profondes."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly tof  hif  h  praise. 

The  Rationalists  worship  a  great 
many  idols,  and  their  pantheon  also  in- 
cludes genii,  devils,  inferior  spirits,  and 
numberless  other  objects  of  worship. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  des- 
cription of  this  religion  to  Mr.  Williams's 
Middle  Kinfi^dom^  where  they  will  find 
the  religions  of  China  faUy  discussed. 
All  religions  are  tolerated  in  China. 
Mahometanism  is  found  in  all  the  pro- 
yinces ;  also  Judaism ;  and  besides  the 
two  leading  idolatrous  sects  which  we 
have  mentioned  there  are  many  socie- 
ties and  combinations,  partly  religious 
and  partly  political.  Tnat  called  the 
Triad  Society  is  described  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams as  an  order  similar  to  that  of  Free- 
masonry ;  but  from  his  description  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  resembles  Freema- 
sonry in  nothing  but  its  being  a  secret 
order.  The  Triad  Society  is  unpopular 
in  China  and  denoimced  m  tiie  Chinese 
Code.  The  operations  of  the  order  are 
carried  on  with  such  great  secrecy  that 
very  little  is  known,  even  in  China,  of 
their  numbers,  internal  organization,  or 
character.  The  Chinese  government 
fears  them.  The  order  extends  through- 
out China,  Siam,  Sin^pore,  Malacca, 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  some 
places  out  of  China  the  order  is  very 
powerful,  and  practises  great  cruelties 
on  those  who  refuse  to  ioin  it.* 

There  is  among  all  the  religious  sects 
of  China  a  mutual  forbearance  and  res- 
pect which  is  highly  praiseworthy.  The 
goyernment  seems  to  care  nothing  about 
religion,  only  as  a  tool  of  political  power. 
It  tolerates  everything  that  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  state.  It  separates  re- 
ligion and  politics  completely,  and  as  no 
sect  has  any  state  patronage,  no  one  of 
them  has  tne  power  to  persecute.  Budd- 
hism seems  to  have  the  widest  sway  in 
China-f 
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Language,  Ebuoatiom  and  Litxra- 
TURJB. — We  close  this  paper  on  Chin^ 
with  a  brief  glance  at  its  language,  edu- 
cation and  literature.  The  Chinese  lan- 
guage is  t-otaily  unlike  that  of  any  other. 
It  is  a  most  singular  invention  for  com- 
municating ideas,  something  intermedi- 
ate between  the  hieroglyphic  and  alpha- 
betic systems.  Chinese  writers  ascribe 
the  invention  of  the  characters  of  their 
langua^  to  Hwangti,  one  of  their  first 
monarcns,  who  lived  about  2,700  years 
before  Christ  While  all  other  lan- 
guages haye  undergone  remarkable 
changes,  that  of  the  Chinese,  both  writ- 
ten and  spoken,  has  remained  almost  the 
same  for  many  long  periods  of  time; 
nor  has  there  ever  existed  a  language 
spoken  by  so  many  people  as  that  of 
China.  The  primitive  characters  of  tht 
language  are  derived  from  natural  or  ar- 
tificial objects.  The  total  number  of 
really  different  characters  in  the  lan- 
guage, according  to  Mr.  Williams,  is 
about  25,000,  though  authors  have  stated 
them  to  amount  to  54,409,  as  does  Ma- 
gaillons;  and  Montucci  fixes  the  num- 
ber at  260,899.  The  Chinese  editor  of 
the  lar^t  Chinese  dictionary,  upon 
which  Dr.  Morrison  bases  his,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  there  are  50,000  char- 
acters, including  synonyms  and  different 
forms ;  and,  taking  in  every  variety  of 
tones  given  to  the  words  and  sounds  for 
which  no  characters  exist,  that  there  are 
5,000  different  words.  The  burden  of 
remembering  so  many  is  so  great  that 
the  literati  have  abridged  them  and  in- 
creased their  meanings,  by  which  they 
save  much  toil.  M r.  W illiams  states  tliat 
a  ^ood  knowledge  of  10,000  characters 
will  enable  one  to  read  any  work  in 
Chinese,  and  write  intelligibly  on  any 
subject.  Pr6mare  says,  that  a  good 
knowledge  of  4,000  or  5.000  characters 
or  even  two-thirds  of  that  number,  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  common  purposes.  The 
variations  were  exceedinc^ly  numerous 
formerly ;  for  example :  there  were  42 
ways  of  writing  the  word  patL  "preci- 
ous;" and  41  for  writing  Uum,  "honora- 
ble." In  addition  to  the  variations  in 
the  forms  of  characters,  the  Chinese 
have  six  different  styles  of  writing  tJiem, 
which  correspond  to  black-letter,  script, 
italic,  roman,  &c.,  in  English,  but  much 
more  unlike  than  those.  It  requires 
much  studj  to  distinpruish  them,  and 
more  to  write  them.  The  Chinese  have 
labored  more  iu  the  mere  matter  of  writ- 
ing the  forms  of  their  language,  than  in 
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dkeoreiin^  aew  idoM  to  record.  This 
ia  the  oaiise  of  the  eomplerity,  to  a 
great  degree,  and  variety  of  the  forms  of 
Uieir  characters.  All  the  strokes  in  their 
characters  are  reduced  to  eight  elemen* 
tary  ones. 

firery  character  in  Chinese  has  a 
•oond,  as  much  as  in  alphabetic  lan- 
guages, and  some  have  more  than  one 
to  express  their  different  meanings;  so 
tluit^  although  the  character  was  not 
origmally  intended  to  delineate  the 
sound  of  the  thin^  it  denoted,  still  the 
sound  is  the  expression  of  the  character.* 
Most  of  the  compound  characters  are 
s]^llabic  combioations.  Nearly  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  characters  of  the  lan- 
guage have  been  formed  from  less  than 
^000  symbols. 

^  The  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language 
is  unique.  The  use  of  particles  supplies 
the  place  of  inflexions.  Neither  the 
characters  nor  their  names  undergo  any 
change ;  whether  used  as  verbs,  nouns, 
adjectives,  or  particles,  they  remain  the 
same;  number,  e^ender,  case,  mood^  tense 
and  voice,  are  all  indicated  by  adjuncts. 
The  order  of  words  in  a  senteuce  are,  the 
subiect^  the  verb,  the  complement  direct^ 
ana  the  complement  indirect ;  modifying 
expressions  precede ;  the  adjective  stands 
before  the  substantive,  and  the  substan- 
tive before  the  verb  wnich  governs  it. 

The  Chinese  have  many  grammatical 
and  philological  works,  exhibiting  how- 
ever an  ignorance  of  the  general  laws 
of  language.  No  distinction  is  made  in 
Chinese  in  the  writing  of  proper  and 
common  names.  In  most  books  tiiere  is 
no  punctuation  or  division  into  sentences 
and  paragraphs.  The  Chinese  ridicule 
pun  ctuation .  The  Chinese  language  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  com- 

eete  and  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  may 
\  beautiful  in  some  respects,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  most  unwieldy  vehicle  oi 
thouc^htf 

Education  in  China  is  extensively  en- 
couraged. Among  the  conservative  in- 
fluences in  the  Chinese  system  the 
general  difiusion  of  education,  and  res- 
pect paid  to  literarvpursuitsgrowingout 
of  the  mode  of  obmming  office  by  liter- 
ary pursuits,  hold  an  important  place. 
The  importance  of  educating  the  people 
was  acknowledged  and  practised  npon 
in  China  even  before  the  time  of  Confu- 
cius, B.  C,  549,  and  at  an  age  when  no 
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other  BatioR  had  any  83rat6m  Cor  general 
education.  The  great  stimulus  to  liter- 
ary pursuits  among  the  people  of  China 
^nerally  is  the  hope  thereby  of  obtain- 
ing office  and  honor,  and  the  only  course 
of  education  followed  is  the  classical 
and  historical  one  prescribed  by  law. 
Every  department  of  letters,  except  ju^ 
risprudence,  history,  and  official  statis- 
tics, is  considered  secondatr,  and  the 
Chinese  literary  graduate  of  fourscore 
is  ignorant  of  hundreds  of  the  most 
common  thin^  pertaining  to  many 
branches  of  science.  It  was  about  A.D. 
600  that  Taitsung,  of  the  Tang  dynasty, 
instituted  the  present  plan  of  preparing 
and  selecting  civilians  oy  means  of  study 
asd  dej^rees ;  but  education  has  always 
been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese, 
and  always  exerted  a  dominant  influ- 
ence on  the  manners  and  tastes  of  the 
people.  Aniple  provisions  have  alwajrs 
oeen  made  lor  diffusing  learning;  and 
the  example  set  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment of  rewarding  with  substantial  and 
elevated  and  lucrative  offices  and  honors 
all  those  who  excel  most  in  literary  pur- 
suits, might  well  be  imitated  by  our  own 
more  enlightened  govern ment.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  disposition  of  the  go- 
vernment of  this  great  republic.  The  ge- 
neral govemmentof  the  United  States  is 
not)  it  must  be  confessed,  as  much  dispos- 
ed to  encourage  literature  and  science  as 
even  the  despotic  governments.  Here  one 
is  seldom  reward^  by  offices  and  honors 
for  his  extensive  literary  and  scientific 
attainments;  while,  be  it  said  to  the 
shame  of  our  government,  nearly  all  offi- 
ces and  honors  are  bestowed  on  either 
professed  office-seekers— and  their  name 
IS  legion— or  on  men  who  can  coui- 
Qiand  the  influence  of  those  in  power 
by  their  wealth.  Men  in  this  country 
are  not  selected  for  office  because  tl^y 
are  profound  scholars  and  imbued  with 
all  the  wisdom  and  sound  philosophy  of 
the  age.  Their  learning  avails  them 
nothing ;  but  some  rich,  ignorant  aspi- 
rant, without  even  a  reH>ectable  know- 
ledge of  the  first  principles  of  a  lil>eral 
education,  can  nse  to  lucrative  offices 
by  the  power  and  influence  that  his 
wealth  alone  ffives  him.  The  system 
that  our  general  government  has  thus  far 
pursued  in  dispensing  offices  is  one  that 
IS  any  thmg  but  encouraging  to  literature 
and  literary  men.  Education  is  the 
foundation  of  our  liberties,  and  literaiy 
men  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  by  the  govecomeat;  bsi 
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gQch,  ttafortanately,  is  not  the  ca«e.  It  and  thus  obtain  the  approbation  of  tha 
bestows  no  honors  or  rewards  for  high  officers  of  their  native  district,  they  are 
literary  attainments.  Hie  poor  learned  eligible  for  the  lowest  literary  honors  of 
man  stands  no  chance  for  office  along-  the  state.  For  this,  the  first  degree,  the 
aideof  the  ignorant  rich  one;  and  this  ac-  examinations  tak^  place  twice  every 
oounts  for  the  well-known  fact,  that  we  three  years  in  every  province.  The 
seldom  find  any  office  filled  by  one  who  scholars,  having  each  a  theme  given 
owes  his  elevation  to  his  literary  or  them  from  the  "^Five  Classics,"  in  a 
scientific  attainments.  Look  over  our  large  hall,  are  confined  in  separate  boxes, 
widely  extended  republic,  from  Maine  to  prevent  their  receiving  assistance 
to  California,  and  say  whether  those  in  from  others,  and  every  avenue  is  strictly 
office  are  tne  most  intelligent)  most  guarded  by  si^iers.  The  first  de^e^ 
highly  edocaied,  and  the  best  in  all  res-  called  Tevhtaa^,  having  been  attained^ 
pects  that  our  population  ccmld  afibrd.  the  aspirant  has  to  acquire  two  other 
As  a  i^eneral  rule  the  most  learned  live  honors,  in  the  metropolis  of  his  province^ 
and  die  in  comparative  obscurity ;  while  and  he  is  then  placed  on  the  books  as 
tke  midiacrt  are  the  ones  elevated  to  eligible  for  employment  corresponding 
power  and  honor.  to  his  advancement.    To  procure  the 

This  grave  fault  is  not  peculiar  to  the  highest  state  offices,  an  examination 
general  government  which  has  so  many  before  the  National  College  is  necessary ; 
offices  to  dispose  o^  out  it  is  a  character-  but  the  very  pinnacle  is  only  arrived  a^ 
istic  fault  of  the  masses,  who  are  for  the  by  being  examined  by  the  emperor  him- 
most  part  swayed  by  demagogism,  and  self.  Every  literary  honor  confers  the 
the  money-making  influences  of  the  day.  title  of  tnanrfann,*  and  each  degree  if 
Look  into  our  city  offices,  our  legislatures,  distinguished  by  a  difierence  of  the  dressy 
our  national  congress,  and  see  if  you  can  which  is,  in  some  instances,  very  splen- 
find  there  our  most  learned,  our  wisest,  did.  The  examinations  are  very  rigid, 
and  our  best  citizens.  They  are  not  and  only  a  small  number  out  of  a  va^ 
tjiere;  and  yet  they  should  be.  Where  crowd  gain  honors.  The  examination 
are  they  %  Left  at  home,  because  dema-  for  the  third  degree  takes  place  at 
gogism  and  wealth  have  more  influence  Peking,  and  the  traveling  expenses  of 
over  the  voting  masses  than  profound  the  candidates  are  sometimes  paid  by 
learning,  the  highest  literary  and  scien-  government  The  successful  candidates 
tific  attainmenti,  and  the  many  shining  are  all  presented  to  the  emperor,  who 
but  modest  virtues  consequent  on  high  bestows  rewards  upon  the  three  highest, 
education.  The  fourth  and  highest  degree  is  rather 

In  China  all  state  employments  are  an  office  than  a  decree ;  for,  those  who 
given  by  eompetitioQ,  as  school  and  attain  it  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
college  prizes,  to  the  best  scholars.  Mr.  Imperial  Academy,  and  receive  salaries. 
McCulloch  very  truly  observes,  that  "  it  The  examination  is  held  in  the  em- 
is  honorable  to  the  Chinese,  that  for  peror's  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the 
viceroys,  magistrates,  and  other  state-  highest  personages  of  the  empire, 
officers,  merit  alone  is  the  qualification ;  The  system  of  education  m  China  is 
the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant  may,  by  like  almost  everything  else  there,  ex- 
talent  and  application  to  learning,  rise  ceedingly  defective ;  but  great  good  is 
to  the  highest  employments.'*  Shools  nevertheless  the  result;  and  the  regard 
for  youth  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  and  material  encouragement  held  out 
the  empire ;  and  education  is  so  general,  by  the  government  to  all  scholars,  is 
and  its  cost  so  reasonable,  that  reading  truly  praiseworthy  and  deserving  of 
and  writing,  in  China,  may  be  almoS  imitation. 

said  to  be  universal.  The  schools  es-  Female  education  in  China  is  less  en- 
tablished  all  over  the  empire  are  super-  oouraged,  but  it  is  nevertheless  favor- 
intended  by  various  officers^  appointed  ably  regarded,  and  not  altogether  neg- 
by  government  In  every  districi  there  lected.  Literary  attainments  are  coo- 
is  a  lit-erary  chancellor ;  but  early  aspi-  sidered  creditable  to  a  woman,  and  the 
rants  are  examined  by  superintendents,  names  of  female  authors,  mentioned  in 
who  make  the  circuit  of  their  district  Chinese  annals,  would  make  a  long  list 
twice  a  year  for  that  purpose.     The  Yuen  Yuen,    the    governor-general   ojf 

^kPJJ-'  ^aL  ""^Tr  "^  '^^'\  ^J^  •  ^^  ^^  Portng^e.6  and  SpanUUi  ma^,  t, 
ehin^  and  «iould  they  pass  that  ordeal,  command.  . 
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"Canton,  in  1820,  while  in  office,  pub- 
liBhed  a  volume  of  his  deceased  daugh- 
ter's poetry;  and  the  literair  men  are 
usually  desirous  of  having  their  daugh- 
ters accomplished  iu  music,  poetry, 
^composition,  and  classic  lore.  Such  an 
•education  is  considered  befitting  their 
-station,  and  reflecting  credit  on  the 
family.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  fe- 
male writers  in  China  is  Pan  Hwuipan, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  80.  She 
wrote  a  work  entitled  female  precepts, 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  many 
succeeding  works  in  Chinese  on  female 
education.  The  aim  of  her  writings 
was  to  elevate  female  character  and 
make  it  virtuous.  Other  Chinese  author- 
esses treat  on  various  subject^  but  mostly 
on  morals  and  domestic  economy.  Chi- 
nese literary  ladies  are  held  in  general 
respect,  and  more  of  the  females  of 
China  can  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
Chinese  do  not  as  has  been  represented, 
make  slaves  of  their  wives,  and  Chinese 
females  are  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  tliose  of  other  pagan  or  unevange- 
lized  countries,  or  even  than  the  fe- 
males of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.* 

The  literature  of  the  Chinese  is  very 
extensive.  "  It  would  not  be  hazarding 
too  much  to  say,''  says  Mr.  Medhurst, 
"that  in  China  there  are  more  books, 
and  more  people  to  read  them,than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Among  the 
360,000,000  of  Chinamen,  at  least  2,000,- 
000  are  literati."!  There  is  not>  how- 
ever, much  that  is  original  in  their 
books,  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  being 
general  that  their  books  already  contain 

*  Williama*«  China,  vol.  i,p.  456,  also  the  whole 
of  the  chapter. 

t  China  Opened,  vol.  1,  p.  417.  M.  Abel  Remueat, 
■peaking  of  Chinese  literature,  also  observes: 
"  Lniistoire  litteraire,  la  critique  dee  toxtes,  et  la 
biographie,  sont  lo  eujet  d^uiie  foule  d'ouvrages  re- 
marquable  par  I'ordre  et  la  regularltc  qui  y  sont  ob- 
serves. On  possede  beaueoup  des  traductions  des 
livres  Sanacrits  sur  la  religion  et  la  metaphysique. 
Lea  lettres  cultivent  la  poesie,  qui  est  assujetie  chex 
eux  an  double  joug  de  la  mesnre  et  de  la  rime  ;  Us 
ont  des  po«mcs  Ivnques  et  narratifii,  et  suriout  des 
pocnies  descriptiis.  des  pieces  de  the&tre,  des  ro- 
mans  des  moBura,  des  romans  ou  lee  mervellleux  est 
mis  en  usage.     On  a  compose  en  outre  un  tres 


Snd  nombre  des  recueils  epeciaux  et  generaux, 
btblioiheques  et  des  encyclopedies,  et  dans  le 
dernier  si^cle  on  avait  commence  Vimpression  dHine 


collection  des  ouvrages  choisies  en  180,000  volumes! 
Les  Chinoia  ont  d^excellents  dictionnalres  ou  tons  lea 
signes  de  leur  eeritnre,  et  tous  lea  mots  de  leur 
langue  aont  expiiques,  avec  le  plus  grand  sain,  et 
dans  un  ordre  ires  regulier.  Bnfin  U  n'y  a  pas 
meme  en  Europe,  de  nation  chez  laquelle  on 
tronve  tant  des  livres,  ni  des  livres  si  bien  flOt,  si 
commodes  k  eonsulter,  et  &  si  baa  prix." 


all  that  is  known  or  that  is  to  be  known; 
that  there  is  no  room  for  furtber  disco- 
veries, their  ancient  sages  having  ez« 
hausted  every  subject.  Hence  the  sta- 
tionary character  of  Chinese  civilization. 
The  scientific  and  philosophical  works 
of  \he  Chinese  are  those  of  Confucius 
and  the  "ten  philosophers,"  or  his  dis- 
ciples and  commentators.  Chinese  li- 
terature has  been,  through  ignorance  of 
it^  very  unjustly  depreciated.  Klaproth, 
in  his  MemoireSj  vol.  iiL,  p.  267,  ccmtra- 
dicts  the  statement  that  has  so  often 
been  made,  that  the  Chinese  believed 
China  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  few  in- 
significant and  petty  territories,  all  its 
tributaries.  He  says: — 'Je  n'ai  pas 
besoin  de  refuter  ici  Pid^e  absurde  de 
ceux  qui  pr^tendent  que  les  Chinois 
croient  one  leur  pays  est  situ^  au  milieu 
du  monae.  Un  molelat^  ou  un  couli  da 
Canton  pent,  k  la  vSrit^,  donner  une  pa- 
reilfe  explication,  mais  c'est  a  Pintelli- 
gence  de  celui  qui  qnestionne  de  Fadopter 
ou  de  la  rejeter.' " 

Some  idea  further  than  that  afforded 
by  Remusat,  majr  be  gained  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Chinese  literature,  from  the  fact, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  the  Sz 
Fu  Tsiuen  SIhu  Thung-muh,  or  Catalo^e 
of  all  the  Books  in  the  Four  Libranes. 
consists,  of  itself  alone,  of  one  hundrea 
and  twelve  octavo  volumes  of  300  pa^es 
each,  and  giving  the  titles,  and  a  bnef 
s)mopsis  of  the  contents  of  upwards  of 
20,000  works,  and  these  not  all,  but  <mly 
the  best  works  in  the  language.  The 
catalogue  arrang^es  the  books  into  four 
divisions,  viz.,  classical,  historical  pro- 
fessional writings,  and  belles-lettres. 

M.  Remusat,  Staunton,  the  two  Morri- 
sons, and  others  best  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Chinese^ 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  polite 
literature  of  the  Chinese.  Many  of  their 
works  on  history,  biography^  statistics, 
etc.,  are  very  valuable  and  interesting. 
Their  biographies  are  both  of  men  and 
women,  in  wkich  latter  is  exhibited  their 
high  consideration  for  literary  women. 
These  biographies,  as  also  many  other 
works,  are  very  voluminous.  They  have 
a  biographical  dictionary  in  120  volumes. 
They  have  also  a  work  veiy  popular 
among  the  Chinese,  entitled  Mevfunrs  of 
DiiUngvished  LadkSj  written  by  Lin 
Hiang,  124  B.  C.  They  have  also  a  verjr 
valuable  work,  entitled  Complete  Anti- 
quarian Researches  of  Ma  Twantin,  who 
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tired  A.  D.  1275.  It  is  a  very  extensive 
mnd  profound  work,  containing  research- 
es upon  every  matter  relating  to  govem- 
meni,  and  extending  through  a  series  of 
dynasties  which  held  the  tnrone  nearlj 
40  centuries.  Remusat  says  of  it :  "  This 
excellent  work  is  a  library  by  itself,  and 
if  Chinese  literature  possessed  no  other, 
the  language  would  be  worth  learning 
for  the  sake  of  reading  this  alone."  Mr. 
Williams  says  of  it:    "  It  elevates  our 


opinion  of  a  nation  whose  literature  can 
boast  of  a  work  like  this.'' 

We  are  compelled,  very  unwillingly, 
to  close  here  this  paper  on  China,  for  the 
want  of  space.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  over  without  even  naming  them ; 
and  yet  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting task  to  discuss  them.  We  may, 
however,  resume  the  subject  in  some 
fhture  number. 


ART.    V.-THE   BALTIMORE    SOUTHERN   COMMERCIAL 
CONVENTION. 


We  have  received  the  proceedings  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Convention, 
held  in  Baltimore,  and  regret  that  we 
were  unable  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
be  present.  The  temporary  officers  were 
J.  C.  Brune  and  J.  F.  Pickrell.  The 
Committee  on  Resolutions  were,  Hon. 
J.  D.  Freeman,  Mississippi ;  Hon.  J.  C. 
Jones,  Tennessee-  Hon.  J.  R.  Under- 
wood, Kentucky  j  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman, 
North  Carolina;  Hon.  J.  L.  Orr,  South 
Carolina ;  Lieut.  M,  F.  Maury,  Virginia  j 
C.  G.  Baylor,  Esq.,  District  Columbia; 
P.  H.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Maryland  ;  Hon. 
J.  L.  Robinson,  Indiana;  Hon.  John 
Moore,  Louisiana ;  Hon.  T.  M.  Taylor, 
Missouri ;  Hon.  Richard  Apperson,  Ken- 
tucky; Hon.  R.  L  Bowie,  Maryland; 
Hon.  Alex.  White,  Alabama. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  of  Georgia, 
was  elected  president  of  the  convention. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted, 
together  wit£  one  that  the  convention 
meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  of  June 
next  at  Memphis. 

Resolved,  Tnat  we  highly  approve  the 
admirable  address  by  which  we  have 
been  welcomed  to  Baltimore,  and  that 
we  sympathize  with  the  noble  efforts 
whicn  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  made, 
and  is  yet  making,  to  secure  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  states  to  the  South, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  South. 

Resolved,  That  the  prosperity  and  per- 
manency of  the  Union  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
means  of  commercial  and  social  inter- 
course in  the  several  states,  and  that  this 
convention  recommends  tnat  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made,  consistent  with  our 
obligations  to  the  whole,  to  increase  the 
intercommunication  t)etween  the  cities 


and  states  of  the  South,  West^  and  South- 
west 

Resolved,  That  the  Atlantic  cities  and 
states  of  the  South  are  on  the  great  na- 
tural highways  of  commerce — the  gulf- 
stream— -and  these  states  should  improve 
the  facilities  offered  by  nature  by  resort- 
ing to  all  the  aids  of  science  and  art. 

Resolved^  That  among  these  facilities 
we  hail  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  look  to  it  as  opening  a 
new  channel  of  trade  greatly  beneficial 
to  the  interior  states  of  the  Union,  and 
especially  those  bordering  the  Ohio  river. 
Resolved,  That  the  question  of  a  great 
commercial  centre  of  commerce  for  na- 
tional  exchanges  will  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  the  cheapness  of  transporter 
lion,  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  tne  West  and  South,  and  Southwest^ 
to  ascertain  the  prices  of  freight  ana 
transportation  to  Baltimore,  and  from 
Baltimore  to  Liverpool,  and  other  impor- 
tant points  of  Europe. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of be 

appointed  oy  the  chairman  to  ascertain 
and  publish,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  to  Wheel- 
ing, the  rates  of  transportation  on  that 
road  of  all  important  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to 
the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  trade  of  the  West,  South- 
west^ and  South,  to  establish  a  line  or 
lines  of  steamers  between  Baltimore  and 
Liverpool,  and  other  important  parts  of 
Europe  and  South  America. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  disdain  the 
slightest  prejudice  or  hostility  to  the 
wel£etre  and  prosperity  of  any  particular 
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MCtioQ  or  city,  North  or  South,  we  would 
promote,  as  we  thiok  we  reasonably 
mighty  consistent  with  the  laws  <^  trade, 
its  great  central  position,  the  commer- 
cial interests  ana  prosperity  of  Balti- 
more,  as  being  well  calculated  to  excit-e 
a  wholesome  and  beneficial  competition 
with  more  northern  Atlantic  cities,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  peculiarly  advanta- 
geous to  the  whole  South,  Southwest, 
and  West,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  nation  at 
large. 

Resolved,  That  true  policy  requires 
the  United  States  to  foster  steamboat 
communication  between  the  South  and 
the  Amazon,  and  to  build  up  commerce 
with  the  Atlantic  slope  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

On  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Baltimore,  Brantz  Mayer,  Esq.,  opened 
the  conFcntion  with  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  South  and 
West: 

We  have  invited  you  to  meet  us,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  order  to  con- 
sider questions  of  interest  to  the  sections 
of  country  whence  you  come,  as  well  as 
to  ourselves.  It  is  our  duty  as  well  as 
our  pleasure  to  seize  the  earliest  mo* 
ment  to  thank  you  for  the  alacrity  and 
good-will  with  which  you  have  so  cor- 
dially responded  to  our  call. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  smnmoned  you 
here  to-day  to  la)[,  with  proper  services, 
and  to  cement  with  hearty  feeling,  the 
comer-stone  of  a  |p:eat  National  Ex- 
change. Many  circumstances  have 
lately  combined  to  direct  public  notice 
towards  the  city  of  Baltimore  as  the 
most  suitable  mart  for  the  productions  in 
which  your  parts  of  the  Union  are  so 
deeply  concerned.  When  the  census  of 
1850  was  first  published,  and  it  was 
seen  that  the  oopulation  of  Baltimore 
had  augmented  in  a  larger  proportion 
within  the  preceding  ten  years  than 
that  of  any  other  Atlantic  city,  men 
asked  themselves  the  question,  why 
this  had  occurred,  and  fbimd  no  solutbn 
save  in  the  facts  that  there  was  a  zeal- 
ous stir  of  enterprising  activity  among 
our  people,  fostered  by  the  hopeful  pros- 
pect of  future  progress, — that  our  inter- 
nal improvements  were  tending  to  de- 
velop a  region  fraught  with  wealth,  not 
only  to  our  state  but  to  other  sections, 
and  that  Baltimore,  in  truth,  was  the 
original  and  natural  terminus  of  our  great 
internal  trade,  indicated  by  nature  herseff 
in  the  geograjphy  of  our  country. 


And  is  not  this  true  1  U  wiM  be  «l* 
bwed  by  every  one  who  recalls  ihm 
history  of  colonial  and  revolntioaarj 
times,  and  remembers  that  Baltimore- 
Town,  in  those  days^  was  the  spot 
whence  the  adventurer  and  the  soldier  a^ 
forth,  wending  their  way  westward  by 
Fort  Cumberland,  until  they  penetrated 
that  wilderness  which  has  been  subdued 
and  civilized  by  the  courageous  enter* 
prise  of  your  h^rdy  ancestors.  It  w^ 
from  Baltimore-Town,  then  already  a 
place  of  significance  at  the  head  of  the 
finest  inland  navigation  in  Uie  world, 
that  the  pioneer  and  trader  sallied  forth 
with  trains  of  pack-horses,  to  bear  their 
luxuries  and  necessaries  into  the  wilder- 
ness, in  order  to  exchange  them  for  the 
peltries  which  were,  at  that  time,  al- 
most the  only  "  circulating  medium  "  of 
the  region.  Maryland,  lying  like  a 
wedge  between  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  having  in  iits  centj'e  another 
wedge,  in  its  nuignifiicent  bay  and  river, 
whose  affluents  penetrated  i£s  northwes- 
temmost  corner,  afforded  the  eaaiesi 
levels  as  a  channel  of  trade  for  passing 
the  mountains  and  reaching  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Ohio ;  and  thus  oui 
state  became  the  chief  line  of  American 
travel,  and  our  city  the  chief  depot  be* 
tween  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  valleys  beyond  the  A  lleghany  range. 
Baltimore,  therefore,  is  fairly  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  and  earliest  his- 
torical friend  and  commercial  ally  of 
the  West.  It  was  so  in  the  days  when 
Washington  and  Braddock  pursued  the 
line  of  travel  I  have  indicated ;  and  in 
periods  when  the  common  interests  and 
common  sense  of  men  pointed  out  a 
trail  for  trade,  independently  of  all  ex- 
traneous influences. 

But)  gentlemeit  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  ailhough  Baltimore,  very  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  great  flour  and  tobacco  mart  of  the 
country,  as  well  as.  perha|»,  the  best 
market  for  provisions — she  still,  in  time^ 
found  that  her  commerce  diminished, 
while  that  of  other  sections,  which  ap- 
parently were  not  entitled  to  such  ad^ 
vantages,  became  proportion  ably  en- 
larged. This  may  be  attributed  to  three 
causes : — the  opening  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  gave  its  mouth 
as  a  vent  for  internal  commerce; — the 
introduction  of  steam  on  that  river  and 
its  tributaries  as  the  motive  power  &r 
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fTftde  and  trayel : — and  the  construction 
«f  the  Erie  Canal^  backed  by  the  mas- 
terly system  of  internal  improvements 
of  New- York,  which  has  tapped  the 
lakes  and  western  waters,  developed 
its  own  immense  interior  resources,  and 
poured  the  wealth  of  the  northwest  into 
tile  lap  of  its  thriving  metropolis.  Thus, 
the  old  trade,  which,  in  earlier  da3rs 
concentrated  at  Pittsburgh  or  Wheeling, 
and  pursued  its  slow  journey  over  the 
mountains  in  the  "  Oonestoga  wagons." 
—which  were  the  successors  of  "  pacK- 
horse  caravans  "—was  gradually  ab- 
tforbed  and  taken  away  by  the  ingenui- 
ty of  an  opulent  rival. 

But  you  are  aware,  gentlemen^  that 
Baltimore  teas  no  laggard  in  seizing  the 
means  of  reasserting  her  natural  supre- 
macy in  the  internal  commerce  of  North 
America.  We  perceived  the  cause,  and 
we  endeavorea  to  apply  the  remedy. 
We  saw  that  art^  skill,  and  capital,  had 
ttriven  to  overcome  nature  and  dis- 
tance, and  we  resolved  to  make  the 
same  elements  of  success  restore  nature 
Id  her  original  rights. 

Accordingly,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  many  of  our  opulent  and 
enterprising  citizens  determined  to 
make  that  gigantic  internal  improve- 
ment which,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  is  to  signalize  the  opening  of 
a  new  year  by  wedding  the  Ohio  and 
the  Chesapeake,  and  securing  an  unin- 
termpted  intercourse,  which  shall  place 
the  Western  citizen  and  his  valuable 

S reduce  on  the  Atlantic  coast  within 
iteen  hours ! 

This  great  work  has  been  long  delay- 
ed. There  were  many  reasons.  It  was 
the  pioneer  railway  of  the  Union,  as 
Baltimore  had  been  the  pioneer  port  in 
Western  intercourse.  The  art  of  con- 
itruction  had  risen  from  mere  specula- 
tion to  a  science  during  the  peri(Kl  of  its 
building ;  and  besides  we  had  to  encoun- 
ter manifold  impediments  and  financial 
difficulties,  all  of  which  it  would  be  idle 
to  recount  Nevertheless,  so  confident 
were  we  of  the  worth  of  our  enterprise, 
that  we  have  not  suffered  ourselves  to 
be  daunted  by  any  obstacles.  We  have 
mined  our  way  through  mountains,  and 
we  have  taxed  ourselves  heavily,  both 
as  Baltimoreans  and  Marylanders,  until, 
with  the  true  labor  of  resolved  faith,  we 
have  succeeded  in  completing  the 
enormous  task. 
It  ia  Older  such  oirenmstances,  fel- 


low-citirens  of  flie  South  and  West,  that 
we  ask  you  to  come  hither  and  tell  us 
that  our  judgment  was  right — ^that  our 
opinion  of  the  channel  of  tmde  was  cor- 
rect— and  that  we  labored  not  in  vain 
for  the  friendship  of  those  sections  to 
which  nature  had  originally  allied  us, 
and  to  which  art  has  once  more  hap- 
pily restored  us  after  so  many  years  of 
imnatnral  estrangement ! 

But,  gentlemen,  while,  in  Baltimore, 
we  have  been  striving  to  make  this 
work,  by  the  expenditure  of  private 
and  public  means,  other  cities  have  not 
hesitated  to  attempt  outgeneraling  us  in 
our  efforts  to  rcCTin  your  favor.  Bos- 
ton, New- York,  Philadelphia,  have  all 
striVen  to  grasp  the  whole,  or,  at  least^ 
to  ffain  a  considerable  part,  of  the 
wealth  that  your  industry  produces. 
Yet,  in  this  instance,  all  their  art — all 
their  ingenuity-— could  not  effect  ttoo 
resulta.  without  which  their  attempts 
must  be  unavailing.  They  could  not 
destroy  the  geographical  fads  that  Balti- 
more was  not  only  the  natural  channel 
of  trade,  hvi  that  it  was,  also,  the  central 
point  of  the  sea-board  union,  in  instan- 
taneous intercourse  with  the  national 
capital  —  and  that  its  rail- way  is  the 
shortest^  most  direct,  and  economical  com^ 
municaiion  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
sea. 

In  order  to  illustrate  our  position,  let 
me  ask  you  to  look,  when  you  have  time, 
at  any  skeleton  map  of  the  United  States, 
on  which  the  great  lines  of  rail-way  are 
laid  down.  You  will  instantly  observe, 
that,  while  Boston,  New-York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia stretch  out  their  iron  arms 
with  longing  towards  the  West,  every 
grasp  they  make  drags  your  produce 
over  a  longer  road,  and,  of  course,  at  a 
higher  cost^  than  we  shall,  after  the 
first  of  January,  1853.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Whilst  seeking  to  communicate  with 
the  Ohio,  we  have  not  been  unmindful 
that  there  were  northern  streams  and 
lakes  which  might  contribute  to  Balti- 
more's prosperity,  and  afford  many  ar- 
ticles of  value  to  our  southern  friends. 
And,  accordingly,  we  have  hastened 
to  thread  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
with  a  road  approaching  completion, 
which,  uniting  with  the  Erie  Railway 
in  the  State  of  New-York,  will  place 
the  lake,  at  Dunkirk,  thirty-nine  miles 
nearer  to  Baltimore  than  to  New-York 
city  by  the  present  channel  of  inter- 
course.   Nay,  you  will  observe  some- 
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thing  more,  by  the  inspection  of  such  a 
map.  You  wiJl  find  that,  geography 
having  made  Baltimore  the  gre^  na- 
tural, central  entrepot  of  the  UnioiL  on 
tide  water  —  the  great  receptacle  oi  in- 
ternal produce  and  foreign  distribution, 
we  have  gradually  completed  or  pro- 
jected a  connected  system  of  railways, 
steam  communication,  canals,  and  ves- 
sels, diverging  northeastwardly  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, New- York,  Boston  and  the 
New-England  States  generally;  norther- 
ly, through  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna into  the  hearts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New-York;  westwardly,  by  the 
Patapco  and  Potomac  valleys,  tnrough 
Virginia,  to  the  Ohio,  in  the  direction  of 
St.  Louis;  southwestwardly,  to  Win- 
chester, Washington  and  Richmond; 
southwardly,  by  steamers  and  rail  to 
Portsmouth,  Weldon,  Wilmington,  and, 
shortly,  to  Charleston;  southwardly, 
again  by  steamer  direct  to  the  last- 
named  port;  and,  finally,  eastward,  to 
the  ocean^  by  lines  of  ships  communi- 
cating with  England,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  3ie  West  Indies,  the 
Spanish  Main,  New-Orleans,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  the  British  Northern  Posses- 
sions, New-England,  both  coasts  of 
•South  America,  and  the  golden  shores 
of  California. 

This  map  will  show  you.  then,  that 
all  these  various  lines  of  trade,  domestic 
and  foreign,  converge  at  Baltimore,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  making  our  city 
the  great  central  axle  of  a  trade,  whose 
circumference  should  touch  and  gather 
the  produce  of  every  section. 

Securing,  therefore,  our  natural  and 
^eographii^ai  right  to  a  large  share  of 
me  produce  of  those  valleys  which  drain 
the  western  slopes  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  In- 
diana; holding,  moreover,  a  close  in- 
'tercourse  with  the  broad  lakes  and  their 
fruitful  borders,  through  the  valley  of 
the  Susquehanna;  may  we  not  justly 
say  to  you,  ffenilemen,  that  our  central 
position  and  facilities  of  transportation, 
make  us,  obviously^  a  national  entrepot, 
and  will  force  the  North  to  regard  Balti- 
more as  the  best  exchange  for  the  disposal 
of  its  manufactures^  and  its  best  market 
for  you  ? 

The  answer,  we  think,  is  ready,  in  the 
coUossal  fortunes  already  realized  from 
Southern  purchasers  by  enterprising 
Eastern  and  Northern  men  who  had  the 


sagacity  to  detect  this  fac^  and  cama 
himer  to  establish  oommetcial  agencies. 
Nay — ^with  all  the  energy  ol  Boston — 
Boston  is  beginning  to  emigrate  to  Ne^r- 
York.  Her  thrifty  people,  keen  to  apore- 
ciate  and  swift  to  seize  compulsory  de»- 
tiny^  no  longer  content  themselves  by 
dirmnishing  their  profits  in  the  loss  of 
commissions,  but  abandon  their  opulent 
agents,  and  establish,  in  that  metropolis, 
commercial  houses  directly  and  (Nigi- 
nallv  concerned  in  manniactures.  Gr»- 
duafly,  their  progress  will  be  fnrtber 
southward,  until,  reaching  our  city,  as 
the  true  centre  of  national  commerce,  they 
will  find  that  Baltimore  is  the  best  mar- 
ket in  which  the  varied  products  of  the 
plantation,  the  farm,  and  the  factory,  can 
meet  for  profitable  interchange. 

Baltimore  is  nearest  the  Nortk^  neartd 
the  South,  nearest  the  West;  so  central^ 
in  facty  as  to  be  nearest  all  It  is  nearest 
the  manufacturer  of  the  North — the  pnh 
ducer  of  the  South  and  West — the  specu- 
lator of  Europe^  and  purchasers  every- 
where. 

These  inducements  of  geo^phical 
position,  ease  of  communication,  and 
rapid  centralization  of  future  trade,  mi^ht 
be  suflicient  to  turn  your  kind  attention 
to  Baltimore  as  a  home  market^  but 
there  are  other  views  and  interests  we 
must  not  neglect  to  touch  on  briefly. 
*  Our  city,  gentlemen,  is  already  one  of 
the  largest  commercial  ports  of  the 
Union.  Our  state  is  a  small  one,  but  its 
people  are  industrious,  thrifty  and  ener- 
getic. We  are  blessed '  by  a  genial, 
healthful  climate,  and,  while  our  laws 
are  just  in  their  operation  among  our- 
selves, they  are  not  unfavorable  to  the 
personal  welfare  of  the  stranger  who  may 
sojourn  among  us.  I  have  already  no- 
ticed the  surprising  decennial  augmen- 
tation of  our  numbers.  Maryland,  ac- 
cordingly, possesses  unthin  herself  the  ma- 
terial elements  of  wealth,  adequate  to 
build  up  a  great  capital,  and  assure  the 
commercial  safety  and  supply  of  all  who 
deal  with  her. 

The  manufactures  of  Maryland  in 
every  branch  of  industry  must  thrive,  in- 
crease and  prevail.  The  geological  fear 
tures  of  our  section  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  factories.  The  tide  water  of  Ae 
Chesapeake  washes  the  eastern  base  oi 
that  formation  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  Atlantic  coast^  while  abundant 
streams  from  that  elevated  ridge  precipi- 
tate themselves  in  a  sucoession  of  milt 
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%m  the  riyerS)  from  an  elevaUon  generally 
amounting  to  about  600  feet^  within  a 
distance  around  Baltimore  comprised  in 
«  radius  of  twenty-five  miles.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  within  ten  miles  of 
the  city  there  is  tmUer-power  sufficient 
for  near  half  a  million  of  spindles,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  still  unapplied  to  any 
kind  of  manufacture. 

If  wajer  is  abundant,  coal  and  iron  are 
not  less  sa  Our  Cumberland  region  is 
known  throughout  the  world  as  produ- 
cing the  best  *•  evaporative  material^''  in 
its  semi-bituminous  coal^  hitherto  disco- 
vered ;  and  the  capitalists  of  the  North 
are  eagerly  srasping  those  mines  which 
must  control  so  much  labor  and  navi- 
^tion.  Hard  by  these  mines^  iron  is 
stacked  up  in  mountains,  awaiting  the 
development  of  time  and  industry; 
while,  oy  railway  and  the  Susauehanna 
Canal^  anthracite  coal  is  brougnt  from  a 
region  which  Pennsylvania  has  been 
sliuzk  in  opening.  Now,  who  does  not 
know  what  powerful  elements  of  Eng- 
land's wealth  her  coal  and  iron  have 
been ;  but  ihert  are  multitudes  who  do 
not  know,  that,  from  the  abandoned  fur- 
naces of  old  Revolutionary  days  in  our 
state — whose  ruins  may  still  be  traced, 
— that  very  England  was  supplied,  to 
some  extent^  wiui  '^pig  iron  which  was 
in  high  repute ! " 

Nor  are  our  agricultural  resources  to 
be  forgotten.  Ine  census  of  1650  dis- 
rdays  a  teeming  list  of  our  productions. 
Flour,  com,  tobacco,  and  stock,  raised  so 
abundantly  on  our  fertile  levels,  long  ago 
constituted  Baltimore  one  of  the  best 
provision  markets  of  the  Union.  The 
facility  of  selling  here,  has  caused  the 
West  and  adjacent  South  to  select  our 
market,  even  at  a  time  when  wagons 
and  horses  performed  the  work  of  cars 
and  steam.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  British  West  Indies  are  now 
almost  exclusively  supplied  with  pro- 
visions by  our  merchants,  and  that  a 
trade  is  daily  augmenting  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  with  free-trade  Eng- 
land, with  the  Spanish  Main  and  islands, 
and  with  both  coasts  of  North  and  South 
America. 

But  grain  and  provisions  do  not  alone 
absorb  the  great  bulk  of  our  conunerce. 
Our  traditionary  staple  is  the  favoiite 
luxury — tobacco.  Long  before  Revolu- 
tionai^  times, — ^long,  even,  before  our 
.city  opened  and  developed  a  trade  with 
the  West^ — ^Baltimore  and   the   towns 


along  our  Maryland  water  courses  were 
the  centres  and  marts  of  the  American 
tobacco  trade.  At  one  time  the  leaf 
itself  was  our  precious  currency;  and 
when  commerce  introduced  paper  as  a 
circulating  medium,  it  was  still  the  fa- 
miliar  engmving  of  this  leaf  that  authen- 
ticated "  a  note  "  to  the  people.  In  spite 
of  all  competition,  accordingly,  we  have 
hitherto  been  enabled  to  maintain  our 
commercial  supremacy  in  this  article ; 
and,  as  our  road  and  its  western  contin- 
uations penetrate  farther  and  farther  the 
heart  of  those  new  lands  which  are  favo- 
rable to  its  planting,  we  mean,  by  the 
facilities  afforded,  ana  the  concentration 
of  operations,  to  consolidate  the  monopo- 
ly in  this  seaboard  market.  Heavy  arti- 
cles, like  flour  and  tobacco,  designed  for 
export,  seek  the  swiftest^  nearest^  and 
cheapest  conveyance  to  the  sea;  and 
Baltimore  must,  therefore,  continue  to 
maintain  its  high  commercial  character 
in  those  productions,  as  well  as  provi- 
sions genemlly,  by  the  facilities  it  will 
ever  afford  to  the  best  producers. 

Such,  gentlemen,  were  iome  of  the 
elements  of  our  own  domestic  trade, 
within  our  neighborhood,  even  before  the 
entire  opening  of  our  great  internal  im- 
provement ;  yet^  I  should  not  forget  to 
enumerate  among  our  home  wealth,  the 
products  of  our  bay, — its  fisheries  and  its 
luxurious  oyster8,---demanded  in  such 
quantities  at  the  West  as  to  absorb  a 
large  transportation  tonnage,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  distinguished  private 
fortunes.  Nor  should  I  neglect  to  men- 
tion our  industrial  establishments,  our 
machine  shops,  our  ship-building,  our 
luxurious  stores,  filled  with  every  article 
of  comfort,  elegance,  taste,  or  necessity, 
— all  pledged  to  respond  to  your  wants 
as  readily  and  cheaply  as  the  dealers  of 
any  other  market  in  the  country. 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  at  large  of 
our  domestic  trade ;  let  me  now  briefly 
advert  to  our  foreign.  When  a  domes- 
tic trade  concentrates  at  a  depot  on  tide- 
water, foreign  trade  must  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence.  Accordingly,  Bal- 
timore, except  in  seasons  of  great  disas- 
ter or  war,  has  never  been  without  a 
liberal  commerce.  England  is  largely  a 
purchaser  of  our  provisions  and  luxuries. 
Germany  and  France  nearly  monopolize' 
our  tobacco;  and,  carrying  the  article 
on  better  terms  in  their  own  vessels,  they 
send  them  hither  laden  with  emigrants 
who  are  to  fill  up  the  unoccupied  lands 
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of  the  Sooth  and  West,  and  to  sapj^y  & 
lar^  portion  of  neoessary  labor.  Thus, 
indirectly,  we  are  important  a^nts  in 
promoting  the  welfau'e  of  manldod  in 
both  hemispheres. 

Our  commercial  intercourse  is,  more- 
over, extensive  with  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Southern  Continent ;  with  the 
British  possessions  of  North  America, 
and  with  our  own  Eastern  Atlantic 
coast,  whence  a  large  trade  has  been 
opened  in  goods  sent  hither  to  be  sold  on 
commission. 

Nor  have  we  only  the  ability  to  sell 
and  send  abroad  what  you  send  us,  and, 
in  return,  to  supply  you  with  the  neces- 
saries and  luxunes  Von  mav  require — 
but  we  may,  also,  offer  you  the  prospects 
of  profitable  intercourse  with  a  city 
which  is  financially  sound — ^ready  to 
give  every  just  facility — ^prompt  to  sus- 
&.in  the  relations  of  honoraole  com- 
merce— averse  to  ohicaneiy  and  craft 
— free  from  the  mania  of  speculation  in 
property  or  stock — and  sustained  by 
ample  capital  and  bcuiks  of  unblemished 
repute. 

We  have  heard  it  urged  against  us 
that  Baltimore  is  not  a  seaport!  But 
this  is  a  quibbling  fallacy.  A  seaport  is 
not  made  alone  by  the  horizon  of  the 
ocean.  Baltimore  on  tide- water  is  with- 
in ten  or  twelve  hours  steaming  of  the 
tea,  and  is  all  the  safer  for  lying  in  the 
embracing  protection  of  her  magnificent 
bay,  where  her  trade  and  the  trade  that 
may  be  entrusted  to  her,  will  be  more 
secure — as  our  unaided  citizens  proved 
in  the  last  war — than  on  the  exposed 
margin  of  an  ocean.  The  great  cities  of 
nations  are  not  necessarily  placed  on  a 
tea-board.  It  was  not  the  mere  sea  fa- 
cilitv  that  made  them  opulent,  before 
the  days  of  steam.  Their  accessibility — 
to  and  from  the  oeean — is  the  important 
thing.  Great  cities  should,  like  Balti- 
more, rather  be  placed  near  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  productive  countries, 
where  the  various  avails  of  labor  and 
climate  can  most  conveniently  meet  for 
exchange.  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
are  not  on  the  sea,  though  all  are  great 
capitals,  great  centres  of  trade,  and  con- 
duct their  business  chiefly  by  sea,  while 
One  of  them  is  the  financial  centre  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Gentlemen,  as  we  have  shown  you  why 
^e  think  both  Nature  and  Art  have  made 
Baltimore  the  natural  point  of  trade  for 


all  seotiont— Uras  demonstnlhig  its  ad^ 
vantageous  position  for  domestic  com- 
merce— we  trust  you  have  also  seen  j«st 
cause  to  rdy  on  our  foreign  trade^  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  oar  sangmne  aa- 
ticipations  of  your  favor. 

The  tie  of  ihe  West  to  ns  is  miqnes- 
tionably  natural,  historical  and  aotoai ; 
our  productions  are  alike,  and  we  have 
both  sought  to  develop  and  d^^xise  of 
them.  The  South,  too, — our  old  colonial 
ally, — ^has  a  deep  concern  in  our  welfaure^ 
which  is  evident  in  the  history  of  our 
state— ^the  eharact-eristio  habits  and 
tastes  of  our  people,  and  the  nature  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  agriculture.  Whjr 
should  not  the  South  garrison  our  bul- 
wark state  with  the  irresistible  element 
of  commercial  supremac^r  1  We  have  a 
mutual  stake  in  tne  security  of  our  labor. 
We  think  it  would  be  impugning  the  in- 
telligence of  that  Soutii— of  which  we 
regard  ourselves  an  integral  part — to 
address  it  argument  in  support  of  Balti- 
more as  a  great  common  mart  of  pro- 
duction and  trade  near  the  north.  All 
its  staple  will  find  a  ready  sale  in  our 
city.  Sugar,  rice  and  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  cotton  will  always  be  demanded 
through  Baltimore  for  our  trade  with  the 
West,  Northwest  and  North,  as  well  as  for 
our  exports  and  our  domestic  consump- 
tion. In  return,  we  are  ready  to  furnish, 
speedily,  cheaply  and  faithfully,  all 
your  personal  necessaries  and  luxuries^ 
as  well  as  the  supplies  for  your  planta- 
tions. From  our  own  wants,  we  know 
and  justly  sympathize  witii  yours. — 
nVe  are  disposed — not  in  a  sectional 
spirit — not  with  a  desire  to  weaken  the 
Union — to  join  you  in  freeing  the  Ameri- 
can mind  from  that  unmanly  sul>servi- 
ence — ^that  colonial  obedience, — ^which 
is  so  rapidly  making  us  dependent  on 
the  North.  The  norihem  capitals  feel 
the  danger  of  this  fact,  for  they  do  all 
they  can  to  encourage  the  absorbing 
metiopolitan  sentiment,  and  to  fix  the 
vassalage  of  the  South  and  West  by  that 
commercial  lien  of  extrayaganoe  and 
debt  which  may  ruin  sections  as  it  has 
oAen  ruined  individuals.  Steam  and 
electricity  are  rapidly  consolidating  ns; 
yet  New- York  and  Boston  ignore  the  ex- 
istence of  any  commercial  capitals  but 
themselves,  while  their  presses  diffuse 
information  as  to  their  own  allurements 
alone,  and  rarely  mention  a  rival  oiiT 
save  to  disparage  its  worth  and  exail 
their  own. 
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But  these  matters  are  not  to  be  judged 
merely  by  feeling  and  sentiment.  We 
are  addressing  men  alive  to  their  inter- 
ests, but  who  know  no  interests  that  con- 
flict with  honor.  We  have  opened  our 
views,  and  expressed  our  welcome  brief- 
ly, but  with  honest  cordiality.  We  be- 
lieve that  Baltimore,  as  the  mart  for  the 
best  coal  ased  in  the  propulsion  of  ocean 
steamers,  and  lying  on  the  sea-like  Ches- 
apeake, will  soon,  with  your  counte- 
nance, build  up  a  steam  fleet  to  carry 
the  commerce  which  our  combined 
forming,  planting,  and  manufacturinff 
interest  will  supply  or  demand.  Al- 
ready, a  regular  steamer  plies  between 
Baltimore  and  Charleston,  and  the  in- 
creased trade  she  has  besoUen  demands 
the  speedy  launching  of  another.  Sa- 
rannah,  Mobile  and  the  Texan  ports 
'  have  shown  anxiety  to  confirm  a  direct 
trade  with  us.  If  it  shall  be  assured,  we 
have  capitalists  among  us  who  will  not 
shrink  from  the  discreet  enterprise.  This 
will  ensure  regular  southern  ocean  lines 
to  the  South ;  and  will  fringe  our  coast 
with  our  own  steamers,  from  the  Chesa- 
j>eake  to  the  remotest  borders  of  our  ter- 
ritory. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  pre- 
rious  to  1817,  cotton,  though  not  a  sta- 
ple of  Maryland,  entered  largely  into 
the  commerce  and  consumption  of'^Balti- 
mora  If  the  British  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  can  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  the  Baltimore  market^  in 
return  for  their  colonial  produce,  why 
cannot  the  South  pursue  the  same 
course?  Does  not  our  whole  southern 
country — whose    correspondence    and 

STodoctions  furnish  probaDly  one-half  of 
le  postage  on  foreign  mail  intercourse 
by  steam — feel  the  neglect  of  govern- 
ment^ when  it  remembers  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Isabel,  hardly  a  dollar 
has  been  given  from  the  national  trea- 
sury to  build  or  maintain  a  southern 
steamer?  Why  should  not  a  regular 
line,  carrying  the  mail,  depart  from  this 
great  central  mart,  and  coasting  the 
whole  south,  supply  its  people,  swiftly 
and  surely,  not  only  with  news,  but  per- 
gonal transportation  ? 

Wider  markets,  too,  are  rapidly  open- 
ing to  the  world's  competition.  Men  are 
impatient  of  sails,  ^nd  the  day  will  come 


when  it  is  no  prophecy  to  say,  that  for- 
eign commerce,  as  well  as  war,  will  be 
driven  exclusively  by  steam.  In  South 
America,  the  Amazon  and  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  La  Plata  are  to  give  us  a 
trade  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  was 
developed  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  our  continent. 
An  extensive  colonial  commerce  al- 
ready exbts  from  this  port  with  Africa; 
and  the  enlightened  head  of  our  navy 
has  dispatched  an  officer  to  explore  the 
adjacent  coasts  and  their  commercial 
advantages.  With  the  empire  of  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  our 
intercourse  is  of  bng  and  valuable 
standing.  In  India,  too,  the  discoverer 
is  abroad,  seeking,  on  the  continent,  as 
well  as  among  the  isles  of  Japan,  new 
vents  for  American  trade  and  its  results. 
Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  adopt 
this  central  port  and  those  modem  ve- 
hicles for  our  trade  which  are  unmis- 
takably indicated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age;— and  why  should  we  not  boldly 
demand  for  them  the  cordial  cherishing- 
of  our  government  ? 

Gentlemen,  we  do  not  churlishly  ask 
you  to  come  to  us  to  trade  alone,  and 
then  to  take  your  profit  and  depart.  We 
desire  to  give  no  spendthrift  promises, 
but  we  intend,  as  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented, to  make  our^city  a  place  worthy 
of  your  sojourning.  We  have  now  little 
but  personal  hospitality  to  offer  you ;  yet 
there  is  a  spiVit  abroad  that  is  disposed 
to  make  Baltimore  a  great  capital,  every 
way  worthy  of  its  site  and  of  the  inter- 
course we  solicit.  We  intend  that  you 
shall  be  fittingly  entertained.  In  time, 
Baltimore  will  have  more  luxurious  sur- 
roundings to  greet,  attract  and  amuse 
the  stranger.  We  know  that  the  hones- 
ty and  energy  of  the  merchant  or  me- 
chanic are  often  aided,  successfully,  by 
the  charms  and  instruction  with  which 
art,  science  and  taste  invest  a  capitaL 
These  gratifying  and  disoreet  all  are- 
ments  shall  not  he  wanting  to  make  you 
pleasantly  comfortable  during  your  tern- 
|>orary  residence  among  us ;  but>  at  all 
times,  you  will  receive  that  home  wel- 
come in  our  dwellings  for  which  Balti- 
more has  not,  we  hope^  been  unjustly 
praised. 
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ART.  VI.-THE    FISCAL    HISTORY    OF   TEXAS. 

9TATXVENT    OP    KEVBNVBS,    DBBT8    AND    CURBBNCY,    FBOM    THB    COMMBNOBMBHT   OF    TBS 
BBTOLUTION    IK    18.34,    TO    1852,    WITH    RBMABK8    OR    AKBBICAN   DBBT8. 

[It  was  the  editor's  wish  to  have  prepared  the  article  reviewing  Mr.  Gouge's  'bock,  him- 
self^ but  press  of  engagements  compelled  him  to  leave  it  to  another,  who  has  fornished  thm 
following.  Should  others  be  disposed  to  discuss  the  subject  briefly  in  the  pages  of  the 
Review,  they  are  extended  now,  as  in  the  past,  for  that  purpose.] 


This  work*  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  debt  of  Texas  was  created  during  the 
existence  of  the  Republic,  and  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  legislation  of  the  State  of 
Texas  on  that  subject  since  she  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Union.  The  his- 
torian has  not  only  presented  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  debts  of  Texas  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  a  very 
clear  and  striking  manner,  but  has  made 
his  narrative  a  vehicle  for  enforcing 
sound  doctrines  on  subjects  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  public  at  all  times 
—such  as  the  nature  of  state  securities, 
the  obligation  imposed  by  public  debt, 
together  with  numerous  questions  con- 
cerning currency  and  finance,  which  are 
far  more  clearly  and  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  progress  and  result  of  the  mea- 
sures explained  in  the  history,  than  could 
■  be  done  by  any  didactic  statement-s. 
The  book  is,  in  fact^  a  book  of  political 
philosophy,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
Texas  is  taken  as  the  theme,  and  the  true 
principles  of  currency  and  finance  there- 
by illustrated,  for  the  most  part^  by  "  the 
rule  of  opposites." 

Some  nave  wondered  that  Mr.  Gouge, 
having  determined  to  write  a  volume, 
great  part  of  the  contents  of  which 
should  be  of  general  interest^  should 
have  selected  for  his  subject  what  com- 
pelled him  to  give  a  local  title  to  his 
Dook.  But  we  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
Looking  round  among  the  states,  he 
found  no  one  the  fiscal  histoiy  of  which 
aflbrded  so  many  examples  for  Illustrat- 
ing the  true  pnnciple  of  currency  and 
finance,  *'  by  the  rule  of  opposites,"  as 
did  that  of  Texas,  and  he  cnose  that  ac- 
cordingly. As  he  justly  observes,  "His- 
tory is  of  importance  only  as  it  illustrates 

•  It  was  written  by  W.  M.  Gouge,  author  of  "A 
Short  History  of  Paper-money  and  Banking  in  the 
United  States"  Philadelphia :  Lippencott,  Grambo 
A  Co.  8vo.,  pp.  831.    In  1846  or  1849.  there  ap- 

Kared  in  the  pages  of  the  Reriew  an  article  which 
leussed  the  debt  of  Texas  with  great  minute- 


principles,  and  principles  may  be  as 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  small  com- 
munities of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  or 
Texas,  as  in  the  larger  ones  of  New- 
York,  Massachusetts  or  Virginia," 

Of  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  some 
jud^ent  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  introduction : 

"  The  paper-money  disease  is  heredi- 
tary with  us  Americans.  If  it  is  sub- 
dued in  one  forni,  it  breaks  out  in  another. 
To  the  old  provincial  paper-money,  suc- 
ceeded state  mper-moneyand  continen- 
tal money.  Then,  brought  almost  to 
death's  door  by  the  violence  of  our  com- 
plaint we  searched  for  a  remedy,  and 
thougnt  we  had  found  one  in  that  pro- 
vision of  the  United  States  Constitution 
which  declares  that^  'no  state  shall  emit 
bills  of  credit.'  The  disease,  however, 
soon  made  its  appearance  with  new 
vigor  j  the  states  evading  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  by  establisning  cor- 
porations to  do  that  which  they  have  not 
power  to  do  themselves. 

"Do  the  banks  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments ?  This  only  increases  the  amount 
of  paper  issues  and  the  number  of  paper 
issuers.  The  corporations^of  cities  and 
towns,  turnpike  companies,  bridge  com- 
panies, rail-road  companies,  and  indi- 
viduals in  all  th^  private  walks  of  life, 
immediately  commence  the  issue  of 
notes  for  dollars  and  the  fractional  parts 
of  dollars.  A  new  term  is  not  then  in- 
troduced into  the  language,  but  a  new 
application  is  made  of  an  old  term,  and 

*  snin-plasters'  mean  in  America,  what 

*  shin-plasters'  mean  nowhere  else. 

"  Does  the  United  States  government 
want  money  ?  Instead  of  borrowing  gold 
and  silver,  it  borrows  paper  from  the 
banks,  or  resorts  to  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  and  makes  them  receivable  for 
duties.  In  the  only  very  important  war 
we  have  had  since  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, it  kept  on  with  the  issue  of  these 
notes  till  they  were  depreciated  far  be- 
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low  par;  and  the  contrivances  resorted 
to  in  the  limes  of  Van  Buren  and  Polk 
to  throw  into  circulation  treasury  notes 
bearing  no  interest^  or  only  nominal  in- 
terest^ show  that  even  these  statesmen, 
from  whose  professed  principles  better 
things  might  be  looked  for,  are  them- 
selves deeply  infected  with  the  heredi- 
tary disease  of  the  nation.  If  such  slight 
fiscal  embarrassments  as  were  felt  in  tne 
times  of  Polk  andVan  Buren  could  induce 
ihem  to  sanction  or  connive  at  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes  bearing  no  interest,  or 
only  nominal  interest,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  in  a  period  of  real 
exigency,  they  would  have  resorted  to 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes  of  such  small 
denominations  as  would  have  driven 
gold  and  silver  out  of  circulation. 

"  Do  we  wish  to  set  rid  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  ?  We  proceed  in  such 
a  way  that^  in  putting  down  one  bank, 
we  put  up  five  nundred. 

"Does  the  deep  experience  of  the 
evils  we  have  suffered  under  both  a  na- 
tional bank  and  a  league  of  '  pet  banks' 
incline  us  to  separate  bank  and  state  ? 
Our  sub-treasury  system  is  so  imperfect- 
ly framed,  that  disbursing  ofiicers  must^ 
of  necessity,  use  banks  as  depositories ; 
and  then,  though  the  revenues  of  gov- 
ernment are  collected  in  gold  and  silver, 
they  are  paid  in  paper. 

"  Is  one  form  of  paper  banking  found 
not  to  answer  ?  We  then  resort  to  an- 
other. To  acts  incorporating  each  bank 
separately,  succeed  general  banking 
laws  by  which  they  are  incorporated 
altogether. 

"Does  a  'safety  fund'  afford  evidence 
by  its  own  action  that  there  is  no  safety 
in  it  ?  Then  we  resort  to  *  free  bank- 
ing,'* and  require,  from  the  issues  of 
notes,  deposits  of  mortgages  and  stocks 
by  way  of  security.  The  system  does 
very  well  in  flair  weather,  and  we  in- 
quire no  further. 

"  Do  the  states  want  money  ?  They, 
perhaps,  like  Pennsylvania,  resort  to  a 
pitiful  evasion  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
Union,  and  issue  *  relief  notes:'  or,  it 
may  be,  like  Indiana,  more  boldly  vio- 
late the  federal  constitution,  by  emitting 
small  bills  of  credit^  and  calling  them 
treasury  notes. 

"  Do  the  banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try suspend  specie^payments  ?  Then  we 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  rid 

*  8e«  the  able  papers  on  "  Free  Banking,"  in 
Toto.  xUi.  and  xiT.  ofDe  Bow**  Review. 


of  the  whole  concern.  But  we  do  not 
embrace  it.  We  re-establish  the  sys- 
tem by  coercing  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments-—a  measure  which  inflicts  twice 
as  much  evil  on  the  community  as  would 
be  produced  by  gradually  wmding  up 
the  suspended  institutions.  We  wOl  do 
any  thmg,  we  will  suffer  any  thing, 
rather  than  give  up  our  paper  money. 

"Occasionally,  m  particular  parts  ot 
the  country,  suffering  intensely  under 
our  hereditary  malady,  we  resort  to  se- 
vere legal  and  even  constitutional  provi- 
sions to  prevent  further  issues  of  paper. 
But  the  power  that  makes  state  con- 
stitutions and  state  laws  can  also  un- 
make them :  and  we  hardly  become 
convalescent  before  we  relapse  into  our 
old  disease 

"  Texas,  though  it>  from  1835  to  1845, 
formed  no  part  of  the  American  Union, 
was  yet  an  American  State.  It  was  a 
state  withoxd  the  Union.  The  people 
were  Americans  by  birth,  thought,  hab- 
its, feelinff.  Their  political  institutions 
distinguished  them  in  one  particular  only 
from  me  states  wiHiin  the  Union.  They 
had  within  them  that  disease  which  taints 
all  American  blood,  the  paper  money 
disease,  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
This,  'the  original  sin'  of  America,  had 
never  been  washed  away  by  any  bap- 
tism of  sufferings.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  manner  in  which  this  heredi- 
tary corruption  displayed  itself  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  wnich  the 
Texans  were  placed,  free  from  the  res- 
traints imposed  by  the  United  States 
Constitution." 

In  his  former  work,  "  A  Short  History 
of  Paper  Money  and  Banking  in  tlie 
United  States,"  our  author  gave  his 
views  of  the  evils  of  bank  paper  money. 
In  this  volume  he  gives  his  views  of  the 
evils  of  government  paper  money.  The 
misuse  of  the  treasury  note  system  is 
what  he  fears  will  at  some  time  embar- 
rass the  fiscal  operations  of  the  federal 
government,  if  not  involve  them  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  He  holds  up  the 
fate  of  the  treasury  note  system  of  Texas 
as  a  warning,  and  more  than  once  makes 
a  special  application  of  his  doctrines  to 
the  concerns  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gouge's  views  of  public  debt  are 
briefly  as  follows : 

"  1.  A  public  debt  is  a  public  evil. 

"  2.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  incur  public  debts  in  order  to 
secure  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
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a  nation.    In  such  cases  we  submit  to 
one  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater. 

*^3.  In  other  cases  it  seems  expedient 
to  incur  public  debts,  even  when  they 
are  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  bene- 
fits resulting  from  them  may  more  than 
compensate  for  the  evils. 

'•  4.  Great  caution  should  be  had  in 
incurring  public  debts,  because  there  are 
not  naturally  the  same  check  on  them 
as  on  private  debts.  The  private  man 
who  incurs  a  debt  has  to  depend  upon 
himself  alone  for  the  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interest.  iTie  public  men 
who  create  debts  throw  all  the  burden  of 
payinff  them  on  others.  They  may  incur 
these  debts  for  their  own  special  bene- 
fit^ and  the  community  will  have  to  pay 
them.  Even  when  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  lawgivers  are  not  advanced  in 
this  way,  great  caution  ought  to  be  had 
in  incurring  public  debts,  as  too  great 
faciUty  in  borrowing  always  leads  to 
profusion  in  expenses.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  an  important  check  on  pri- 
vate debts  which  does  not  apply  to  pub- 
lic debts.  A  private  man,  when  he  incurs 
a  debt,  knows  that  he  must  not  only  pay 
the  interest  punctually,  but  that  he 
will  sooner  or  later  be  called  upon  for 
the  principal.  But  if  a  government  only 
pays  the  interest  punctually,  the  princi- 
pal may  remain  unpaid  for  ever. 

"  5.  Nothing  but  violations  of  constitu- 
tion, and  violations  of  law.  or  gross  frauds 
in  the  negotiation  of  puolic  debts,  will 

i'ustify  a  repudiation  of  them.  No  matter 
10 w  unwise  it  may  have  been  to  borrow 
it^  and  no  matter  how  foolishly  it  may 
have  been  expended,  if  the  money  has 
been  borrowed  according  to  law  and 
the  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  paid. 

"6.  There  is  no  force  in  the  observa- 
tion that  one  generation  is  not  bound  by 
the  debts  of  another.  The  property 
created  by  the  industry  of  one  genera- 
tion, passes  to  that  which  succeeds  it, 
and  so  on  in  perpetuity.  The  state  never 
dies.  The  individuals  that  compose  the 
state  are  always  changing,  just  as  the 
atoms  of  the  human  body  are  changing; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  succes- 
sion of  individuals  that  compose  a  state 
in  such  a  way  as  to  say  that  one  class  of 
them  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the 
debts  incurred  in  the  time  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  benefits  (hat  may  arise 
from  incurring  a  public  debt  may  extend 
through  many  generations.  If  the  wars 
ofWiUiamPit 


E reserve  the  independence  of  Oreat  Bri- 
lin,  it  is  just  and  right  for  the  EngH^ 
people  of  the  present  day  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt  incurred  in  the  prose- 
cution of  those  wars.  The  Americans 
of  the  present  generation  have  done  no 
more  than  justice  in  paying  off  the  debt 
of  the  Revolution,  for  they  are  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

**7.  After  a  goremment  has  once 
made  a  regular  audit  of  a  claim  against 
it^  and  issued  a  negotiable  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  same,  it  has  no  right  in  af- 
ter years  to  re-open  that  audit.  A  nego- 
tiable evidence  of  public  debt,  no  matter 
what  its  form  may  be.  transjfers  all  the 
rights  of  the  original  nolder  to  the  final 
possessor.  This  point  was  very  cleariy 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  debate  m  Congress,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1790,  on  the  funding  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary debt. 

"  Whenever  a  voluntary  engagement 
is  made  for  a  valuable  consideration  for 
property  advanced,  or  services  rendered, 
and  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  under- 
stood, if  no  fraud  or  imponiion  is  prac- 
tise%l,  the  party  engaging  is  bound  to  the 
performance  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  m  which  it  is  ex* 

17' 


A  correct  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  public  debt^  and  of  the  obligation  it 
imposes,  is  of  great  importance  in  a 
country  where  running  into  debt  appears 
to  be  a  leading  principle  not  only  of 
states  and  cities,  but  is  becoming  a  lead- 
ing principle  with  counties.  Once  duly 
impress  tne  public  mind  with  the  doc- 
trine that  every  public  debt  which  has 
been  fairly  contracted,  must  be  paid  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  no  matter  what 
burden  this  may  impose  on  the  tax- 
payer, and  we  nave  a  check  against 
undue  increase  of  public  debt  much 
more  powerful  than  any  mere  paper 
constitution  can  impose. 

The  course  taken  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas  in  regam  to  the 
scaling  or  repudiating  a  portion  of  the 
debts  of  the  republic,  of  which  it  is  pro- 
posed in  the  course  of  this  sketch  to  ffivB 
some  fnrther  account^  is  assailed  by  Mr. 
Gouge.  The  various  arguments  which 
have  been  employed  in  defence  of  this 
course,  are  met  and  examined  with  abi- 
lity. He  maintains  with  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
regard  to  the  Revolutionary  debte  of 


am  Pitt  were  really  necessary  to  the  United  SUtes,  tkatpnblio  oMigaticttf 
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ibfmid  be    fulfilled   according  to   the  their  treasury  notes  floated  off  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  United  States,  and  were  there  exchange 

When  ihe  Texans  began  their  revolu-  ed  for  tlie  munitions  of  war  and  the  ne- 
tiooary  movement^  the^  had  no  money,  cessaries  of  life.  Without  the  aid  thus 
qr  none  wocth  speakmg  of,  but  they  obtained,  the  revolution  could  not  have 
drew  freely  upon  their  treasury,  just  as  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
ireely  as  they  could  have  done,  if  it  The  result  of  all  these  different 
had  been  full  of  money.  This  continued  modes  of  borrowing  was  to  bring  the 
till  their  "audited  drafts,"  as  they  were  government  in  debt  in  the  following 
called,  sunk  to  fifteen  cents  in  the  dollar,  amounl^  as  stated  by  Mr.  Chalmers^ 
Then  they  commenced  the  issue  of  trea-  the  Texan  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
sary  notes,  bearing  ten  per  cent  interest,  in  his  report  of  Sept.  30th^  1841: 
As  these  were  for  round  sums,  and  many 

of  them  for  smal  1  amounts,  they  were   Audited  draft* |i M,W3  53 

nuich   bettor   adapted  tWi  were  the  V^l^^''.*^.^^^-/".:.:.  liMSo 

^  audited  drafts"  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Loan  nrom  u.  s.  Bank 457,380  oo 

a  circulating  medium.     They  accord-  Navaidebt 1,000,000  00 

ingly  sa^tained  their  credit  much  better,      toui 17,704,828  17 

but  as  more  were  issued  than  'the  de- 
mands for  currency  could  absorb,  they       This  it  will  be  observed  was  nearly 
sunk  rapidly  in  value.  four  years  before  annexation  was  effect- 

To  these  issues  of  treasury  notes  bear-  ed.  The  independence  of  the  country 
ing  interest,  succeeded  others  bearing  no  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  United 
interest^  and  fiamiliarlv  known  as  **  red  States,  and  also  by  France,  England- 
backs,"  on  account  of  a  red  impression  and  Holland,  but  it  was  still  disputea 
on  the  back.  These  depreciated  more  ra-  by  Mexico.  The  crisis  was  a  trying 
pidly  than  their  predecessors.  one.      Up  to  this  time  all  its   revenue 

The  Texans  tfied  to  arrest  the  downward  laws  had  yielded  it  only  eight  dollars 
course  of  their  audited  drafts  and  their  in  specie,  and  its  credit  was  now  entire- 
treasury  noteSj  by  various  provisions  for  ly  ,^one.  In  this  emergency,  the  go- 
fiinding  them  in  stocks  beann^^  eight  and  vernment  resorted  to  an  expedient  which 
ten  per  cent,  interest.  But  as  the  audited  nothing  could  justify  and  which  only 
drafts  at  first^  and  afterwards  the  trea-  sheer  necessity  could  excuse.  It  sua- 
sury  notes,  had  been  made  receivable  for  denly  declared  that  its  treasury  notea^ 
puolic  dues,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  which  owed  ail  the  little  value  they 
the  government  was  received  in  its  own  had  left  to  their  being  receivable  for 
inconvertible  pajper.  It  consequently  had  public  dues,  should  be  no  longer  so  re- 
not  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  on  ceivable.  It  then  resorted  to  the  issue 
its  stocks,  and  the  certificates  thereof  of  what  were  called '*  exchecquer  bills.'' 
sunk  as  matter  of  necessity,  in  a  ratio  These  were,  in  fact,  only  a  new  kind 
eorrespondin^  with  the  treasury  notes  of  treasury  notes  under  a  new  name, 
and  the  audited  drafts.  But  as  the  issue  was  limited  to  200,000 

The  Texans  also  sought  to  negotiate  dollars  and  as  there  was  never  more 
loans  abroad,  and  with  this  view  sent  than  forty  thousand  dollars  in  circula- 
commissioners  to  the  United  States  and  tion,  at  one  time,  and  seldom  so  many, 
afterwards  to  Europe.  But  ail  efforts  their  credit  was  much  better  sustainea 
to  borrow  in  a  direct  way  were  unsuc-  than  had  been  that  of  the  "  red  backs.'' 
cessful,  excepting  some  small  loans  ob-  So  little  confidence,  however,  could  tJie 
taiued  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolu-  government  inspire,  that  these  exchec- 
tion  from  gentlemen  of  New- York  and  ^uer  bills,  limited  though  they  were 
New-Orleans,  and  amounting  in  all  to  in  amount,  were  seldom  at  par,  and 
less  than  70,000  dollars,  and  excepting  sunk  sometimes  to  twenty-five  cents  on 
a  loan  of  $457,000  from  the  United  States,   the  dollar. 

and  the  obligations  increased  to  the  By  this  contrivance,  however,  the 
amount  of  about  $750,000  to  Messrs.  government,  having  disbanded  its  army. 
Schott  &  Whitney  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  laid  up  its  navy  in  ordinary,  managea 
JDawson.  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Holford  to  sustain  itself  tor  about  three  years, 
pf  London,  for  the  purchase  of  the  navy,   and  till  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 

In  an  indirect  way  the  amount  the   United  States  was  effected. 
Texans  borrowed  was  very  laige:  for      By  the  resolution  of  annexatiozi,  it  was 
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among  other  things  provided,  that  the 
State  of  Texas— 

"Should  retain  all  the  vacant  and 
unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its 
limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  and  nabUi^ties  of  said  Republic 
of  Texas :  and  the  residue  of  said  lands, 
after  discharging  said  debts  and  liabili- 
ties, to  be  disposed  of  as  said  state  may 
direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts  and 
liabilities  to  become  a  charge  against  the 
United  States." 

In  this  way  the  United  States  govern- 
ment sought  to  relieve  itself  from  the 
liability  it  had  incurred,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nations  and  the  principles  of 
equity,  on  account  of  having  absorbed 
the  revenues  which  had  been  pledged 
for  part  of  these  debts ;  and  the  people 
of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  fully 
and  freely  assented  to  this  arrangement, 
by  making  the  resolutions  of  annexation 
a  part  of  their  state  constitution. 

The  first  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  (an  entirely  distinct  body  from  the 
Congress  of  the  lat«  Republic  of  TexasJ 
assembled  early  in  1846,  and  determined 
that  the  debts  of  the  lats  republic  ought 
to  be  paid,  but  paid  on  principles  which, 
as  far  as  our  Knowledge  extends,  are 
entirely  new  in  the  history  of  finance. 
They  determined  that  the  debts  should 
be  paid,  not  as  expressed  in  the  contract, 
but  according  to  an  arbitrary  standard 
adopted  by  the  le^slature  of  the  state, 
as  to  the  value  me  late  republic  was 
supposed  to  have  received. 

The  second  legislature,  which  assem- 
bled in  1847,  maintained  the  grounds 
that  had  been  assumed  by  the  futt,  and 
passed  an  act  thus  "to  scale"  the  debt. 
This  act  was  jjerfectly  understood  in 
Texas;  but  as  neither  the  words  *•  scaling 
or  scaled "  appeared  in  either  its  title 
or  any  of  its  provisions,  its  true  bearing 
was  seen  by  but  few  of  the  creditors 
living  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  stat«. 
They  supposed  it  to  be  what  from  its 
title  it  purported  to  be,  simplv  "  an  act 
to  provide  for  ascertaining  the  debt  of  the 
late  Republic  of  Texas."  One  of  the 
sections  does  indeed  make  it  the  "  duty 
of  the  auditor  and  controller  jointly  to  re- 
ceipt for  all  claims  presented  to  them, 
setting  forth  the  par  value  thereof  at  the 
time  ^e  same  accrued  f  but^  in  common 
language,  the  par  value  of  a  negotiable 
security  b  its  face  value,  and  in  this 
sense  the  phrase  had  been  used  in  pre- 
Tious  acts  of  Texas.    They  supposed  the 


object  was  simply  to  ascertain  the  amonnt 
of  the  debt,  by  collecting  together  all 
the  evidences  thereof  and  separating 
the  genuine  certificates  from  the  coun- 
terfeits that  were  afloat.  Nor  did  some 
of  them  discover  their  mistake  till  they 
received  new  certificates  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  certifying  that  there  was  due 
to  them  only  three-fourths,  one-half,  one- 
fourth,  and,  in  some  instances,  no  more 
than  one-fifth,  of  the  amount  that  had 
been  expressed  in  the  certificates  that 
had  been  issued  to  them  by  the  late 
republic. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  some  6f  the 
creditors  had  petitioned  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  relief  They  main- 
tained that  however  binding  on  Texas 
might  be  the  provision  in  the  articles  of 
annexation,  it  did  not  release  the  United 
States  government  from  the  obligation 
it  was  under,  to  dischar^  the  debts  for 
which  the  revenues  had  been  pledged, 
seeing  that  it  had  absorbed  those  very 
revenues.  It  had  thereby  left  nothing 
to  Texas  but  her  wild  lands,  and  wild 
lands  are  a  poor  fund  out  of  which  to 
discharge  debts  either  public  or  private. 
They  saw  that  Texas,  having  parted 
with  her  customs  revenues,  could  not 
comply  with  the  engagement  she  had 
entered  into  in  the  articles  of  annexa> 
tion.  At  the  very  first  session  of  Con- 
gress that  followed  the  act  of  annexation, 
some  of  the  creditors  set  this  forth  in 
their  memorial ;  and  as  fast  as  the  scal- 
ing policy  of  Texas  bec^  to  be  under- 
st^cL  the  number  of  mese  memorials 
increased. 

To  relieve  itself  from  these  difi&cnltie& 
and  from  other  difficulties  in  which  it 
found  itself  involved,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  an  act  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1850,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Boundary  Act"  In  it  it  was, 
among  other  things,  provided,  that  ten 
million  dollars,  in  five  per  cent,  stocks, 
should  be  passed  over  to  Texas,  nomi- 
nally in  payment  for  certain  lands  pur- 
chased from  that  state,  but  really  with 
the  intention  that  Texas  should  there- 
with pay  the  revenue  creditors,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  United  States  firom 
all  responsibility  it  had  incurred  on 
account  of  the  debts  of  the  late  republic. 
As  a  matter  of  precaution,  it  was  made 
a  condition,  that  only  five  miUion  in 
these  bonds  should  be  passed  over  imme- 
diately to  Texas,  and  that  the  residue  of 
the  bonds  shooldf  be  retained  in  the  trea- 
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report  to  the  legislature,  in  which  they 
scaled  the  debt  on  the  principles  they 
had  been  directed  to  adopt  Two  years 
afterwards.  November  12th,  1851,  they 
made  another  and  more  complete  report 
in  which  tiiey  represented  the  total  debi 
to  be  as  follows : — 

Origtad 


flory  at  Washington,  till  releases  should 
be  sifffied  by  the  creditors,  exempting 
the  United  States  from  all  further  liabi- 
Jity  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the  late 
republic. 

rrevious  to  the  passage  of  the  Boun- 
dary Act^  or  in  December,  1849,  the 
aumtor  and  controller  of  Texas  made  a 


ClaliM  filed,  of  all  deteriptiona,  ineladlnf  interest $«,M7,S59  14 $4,807,764  S7 

Claims  not  filed,  of  all  deacripUona,  Indnding  iniereat S,780,7S«  90 1,019,514  S7 

Total $18,430,091  34 $0,8r,378  04 

The  amount  of  claims  not  filed,  is  to 
some  extent  conjectural,  and  now  be- 
lieved to  be  too  lar^,  by  somewhere 
between  half  a  million  and  a  million 
of  dollars.  But  this  is  not  material. 
What  is  material  is,  that  the  legislature, 
on  the  31st  of  January,  1852,  passed  an 

Original  ajnoant.         Scallnrnto. 

Tenpereent.ftindeddebt,ereatedbyaetofFeb.  5, 1840..     $750,000  00 $0  80 $2S«,S00  00 

Slgbt  per  et.  ninded  deb^  created  by  act  of  Feb.  5, 1840..         S4,S80  00 0  80 7,S84  00 

Audited  paper  issued  under  yarioua  enactmenu 74,441  20 ▼ariooa 09,451  IS 

MlfleeUaneoas  Uabllitiea 90,120  87 100 20,120  87 

Amoant  filed  and  receipted  for  as  second  class  debts 748,899  99 yarioaa 079,238  50 

Ditto  third  class  debts,  since  recognized  as  second  class. .         10,407  95 ^  1  00 K   18,407  95 

Ameont  audited  by  special  acts.... 84,023  55 100 84,083  55 


act  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
this  report  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  the  act  was  to  divide  the  debt 
into  two  classes,  debt  payable  and 
debt  suspended;  and  the  debt  which 
was  made  payable  immediately,  em- 
braced the  following  items : — 


Total $1,078,242  52. 


.$l,058,n8  99 


These  are  the  items  of  debt  for  which, 
according  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Corwin  and  President  Fillmore, 
the  United  States  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sible, the  customs  revenue  having  not 
been  pledged  for  their  payment  The 
whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eight  and  ten  per  cent  funded  debts, 


are  what  are  familiariy  known  as  "the 
domestic  debt ''  of  Texas. 

The  payment  of  the  residue  of  the 
debt  being  that  for  which,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  autho- 
rities, the  United  States  are  responsible, 
was  suspended.  It  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing items  :— 


OtlgbMl  UBoaaU         SmSia%  ntt.  Seakd  smoanl. 

T^n  per  cent.,  consolidated  f\ind,  created  by  act  of  7th  of 

June,1837 032,520  80 $0  70 $448,708  70 

Ten  per  cent.,  consolidated  fVind,  created  by  act  of  7th  of 

June,  1837,  issued  under  an  act  created  for  relief  of 

Swartwout  and  others 7,970  43 100 7,970  43 

EUcht  per  cent,  treasury  bonds,  created  by  act  of  5th  of 

February,  1840 700,800  00 0  80 153,800  00 

Ten  per  cent,  treasury  notes,  issued  under  act  of  9th  of 

June,  first  issue 41,030  00 1  00 41,030  00 

Ten  per  cent,  treasury  notes,  issued  under  act  of  9th  of 

June,  second  Issue 831,371  00 0  50 105,085  50 

Treasory  notes,  without  interest.  Issued  under  act  of  19th 

of  Jan.,  1839,  third  issue 1,828,192  00 0  85 457,048  00 

Tea  per  cent,  bonde,  issued  by  commissioners  to  negotiate 

a  loan  for  |5.0U0,000,  Tia : 

For  loan  obtained  IVom  Bank  of  United  States 457,380  00 —    400,000  00 

For  purchase  of  steamer  Zavalla 195,907  00 0  50 90,014  84 

For  purchase  of  naval  Teasels  under  contract  with  F. 

Donaon,  now  owned  by  James  SchottA  B.D.Whitney      880,000  00 0  50 140,000  00 


Total  of  debt  auapended  . 


It  was  provided  that  the  payment  of 
this  amount,  and  of  the  interest  thereon, 
should  not  be  made,  till  the  bonds  re- 
served in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  should  be  paid  over  to  Texas,  or 
fach  porticos  thereof  as  might  equal  in 


$4,541,777  23 $1,898,477  53 

amount  the  claims  for  which  the  credi- 
tors might  sign  the  required  releases. 

While  the  legislature  was  yet  in 
session,  the  controller  of  the  stat^  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  Washington,  re- 
turned with  Mnds  to  the  amount  of  fire 
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miliions.  and  the  interest  that  had  ae- 
erued  toereon,  amounting  to  $250,000, 
in  gold. 

By  the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  the  14th 
of  January,  1840,  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  were  Boleoinly  pledged  for 
he  redemption  of  the  debts  of  tlie  repub- 
lic. By  the  resolution  of  annexation, 
all  the  public  laads  were  expressly 
reserved  for  the  payment  of  these  debts. 
The  State  of  Texas  disposed  of  part  of 
these  lands  for  ten  million  dollars,  and 
received  in  hand  five  millions  of  the 
purchase-money.  It  applied  part  of  this 
money  to  the  payment  of  its  "  domestic 
creditors,"  a  part  to  the  payment  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  State  Govem- 
ment>  but  not  one  cent  to  the  payment 
of  debts  for  wliich  the  United  States  had 
become  liable ! 

The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  divide 
the  creditors  into  two  parties.  One 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  whose  debt 
had  been  scaled  at  high  rates,  united 
their  efforts  with  those  of  the  authorities 


of  Texas  to  induce  the  United  States  C<r 
give  up  the  reserved  bonds.  They 
would  then  receive  their  pay,  tome  at 
par,  some  at  ST*  and  some  at  70  cents  io. 
the  dollar.  This  was  resisted  by  the 
other  creditors,  as  thereby  they  would 
^  only  fifty,  twenty-five,  and  in  some 
mstances  no  more  than  twenty  per  cenL 
of  their  claims. 

The  result  is,  that,  up  to  the  time  m 
which  we  write,  (February  2l8tj  1853,) 
the  creditors  of  the  late  Kepublic  of 
Texas,  with  claims  upon  two  govern- 
ments, which  claims  are  to  a  certain 
extent  recognized  by  both,  are  paid  bj 
neither. 

All  the  facts  connected  with  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  debt,  embrac- 
ing, of  course,  many  of  great  interest 
ana  importance,  which  could  not  be 
introduced  into  this  skelch,  are  set  forth 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and 
with  great  clearness,  in  the  volume  the 
title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 


v>^»^/%»%^>^>^^»^^^^»^^^^^^^<^ 
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Wheat. — ^Wheat,  where  the  soil  and 
the  climate  are  adapted  to  its  growth, 
aod  tiie  requisite  progress  has  been 
made  in  its  culture,  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  grains,  and  next  to 
maize,  is  the  most  important  crop  in  the 
United  States,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
general  use  for  bread,  but  for  its  safety 
and  convenience  for  exportation.  It  is 
not  known  to  what  country  it  is  indigen- 
ous, any  more  than  our  other  cultivated 
cereals,  all  of  which,  no  doubt^  have  been 
essentially  improved  by  man.  By  some, 
wheat  is  considered  to  have  been  coeval 
with  the  creation,  as  it  is  known  that 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  our 
era  it  was  cultivated,  and  a  superior  va- 
riety had  been  attained.  It  has  steadily 
followed  the  progress  of  civilization  from 
the  earliest  tmies,  in  all  countries  where 
it  would  grow. 

The  introduction  of  this  grain  into  the 
North  American  colonies  dates  back  to 
the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement  by 
£Bropeans.     It  was  first  sown,   wita 


other  grains,  on  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
in  Massachusetts,  by  Gosnold,  at  the 
time  he  explored  that  coast,  in  1602.  In 
1611,  wheats  as  well  as  other  grains, 
was  sown  in  Virginiaj  and  by  the  year 
1648  there  were  cultivated  many  hun- 
dred acres  in  that  colony.  AlChoagh 
premiums  were  ofiered  as  an  encourage- 
ment of  its  growth  in  1651,  it  was  not 
much  cultivated  for  more  than  a  century 
after  in  consequence  of  the  ill-directed 
attention  to  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Wheat  was  introduced  into  tbe  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  by  the  "  Western  Com- 
pany," in  1718,  where,  from  tlie  care- 
less mode  of  cultivating  it  by  the  early 
settlers,  and  the  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature,  it  would  only  yield  fiom 
five  to  eightfold,  running  to  straw  and 
blade,  without  filling  the  ear.  in  1716, 
however,  the  culture  had  so  far  extend- 
ed, that  six  hundred  barrels  of  floor 
were  received  at  New^rleans  from  tiie 
Wabash;  and,  by  the  year  1760^  the 
French  of  Illinois  raisedf  three  times  at 
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mnch  wheat  as  they  oonsmned,  and 
large  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  were 
sent  to  the  same  place. 

Prior  to  the  revolution  the  primitive 
soils  of  New-York,  New-Jersey,  and  of 
New-England,  appear  not  to  nave  re- 
warded the  cultivation  of  this  ^in 
much,  if  any,  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Considerable  quantities 
were  raised  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  some 
parts  of  New- Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  were  exported  to  the  West  Indies 
and  New-England,  and  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Portu^l  and  Spain,  in  years  of 
scarcity,  previous  to  1823. 

In  1776,  there  was  entailed  upon  this 
country  an  enduring  calamity,  in  conse- 
f^uence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Hes- 
sian or  wheat  fly,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  Germany  in 
some  straw,  employed  in  the  debark- 
ation of  Howe's  troops  on  the  west  end 
of  Long  Island.  From  that  point  the 
insect  gradually  spread  in  various  direc- 
tions, at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  a  year,  and  the  wheat  of  the  en- 
tire regions  east  of  the  AUeghanies  is 
now  more  or  less  infested  with  the 
larva,  as  well  as  in  large  portions  of 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  great  lakes ; 
and  so  great  have  been  the  ravages  of 
these  insects,  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
^in  has  in  many  places  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  ^geographical  range  of  the  wheat 
region  in  the  Eastern  Continent  and 
Australia,  lies  principally  between  the 
30th  and  60th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  30th  and  40th  degrees 
south,  being  chiefly  conflned  to  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  North- 
em  and  Southern  Africa,  Tartaiy,  India, 
China,  Australia,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  Japan.  Along  the  Atlantic  portions 
of  the  Western  Continent  it  embraces 
the  tract  lying  between  the  30th  and 
50th  parallels,  and  in  the  country  west- 
ward of  the  Rocky  Mountains  one  or 
two  more  degrees  further  north.  Along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as 
as  well  as  in  situations  within  the  Torrid 
Zone,  sufliciently  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  properly  irrigated 
by  natural  or  artiflcial  means,  abundant 
crops  are  often  produced. 
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The  principal  districts  of  the  United 
States  in  which  this  important  grain  is 
produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
forms  a  leading  article  of  commerce, 
embrace  the  states  of  New- York,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary* 
land,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Miohi- 
gpm,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missoun,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa.  The  chief  varieties  cul- 
tivated in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  are  the  white  flint,  tea,  Liberian, 
bald.  Black  sea,  and  the  Italian  spring 
wheat.  In  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Virginia 
white  May,  the  blue  stem,  the  Indiana, 
the  Kentucky  white  bearded,  the  ola 
red  chaf^  and  the  Talavera.  The  yield 
varies  from  ten  to  forty  bushels,  and  up- 
wards, per  acre,  weighing  per  bushel 
from  nliy-eight  to  sixty-seven  pounds. 

It  ap[>ears  that  on  tne  whole  crop  of 
the  United  States,  there  was  a  gaia 
during  the  ten  years  of  15,645,378 
bushels.  The  crop  of  New  England  de- 
creased from  2,014,000  to  1,078,000* 
bushels,  exhibiting  a  decline  of  936,000 
bushels,  and  indicating  the  attention  of 
farmers  has  been  much  withdrawn  from 
the  culture  of  wheat  Grouping  the 
states,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Potomac, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  produced  in  1849, 35,085, 
000  bushels,  against  29,936,000  in  1839. 
In  Virginia,  there  was  an  increase  of 
1,123,000  bushels.  These  states  embrace 
the  oldest  wheat-gro^^ing  remon  of  the 
country,  and  that  in  which  the  soil  and 
climate  seem  to  be  adapted  to  promote 
the  permanent  culture  of  the  gram.  The 
increase  of  production  in  ten  vears  has 
been  6,272,000  bushels,  eoual  to  15.6 
per  cent.  The  area  of  tilled  land  in  these, 
states  is  36,000,000  acres,  only  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount  returned: 
while  the  proportion  of  wheat  produced 
is  forty-six  per  cent.  In  North  Carolina 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  170,000 
bushels;  but  m  the  Southern  States, 
generally,  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease. Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  contributed  to  the  general 
aggregate,  under  the  sixth  census,  only 
9,800,000  Dushels;  under  the  last^  they 
are  shown  to  have  produced  upwards  of 
25,000,000  bushels,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  whole  increase  in  the  United  States- 
for  the  period. 

When  we  see  the  growth  of  wheat 
keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  popu-^ 
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lation  in  the  oldest  states  of  the  union,  awarded  by  the  Ro^al  Commitnoiieni 
we  ne^  hare  no  apprehension  of  decline  and  recently  transmitted  to  Mr.  B^  \xf 
in  the  cultivation  ot  this  important  crop,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
The  amount  of  flour  exported  from  chairman  of  the  Elzecutive  Committee 
New-Jersey,  in  1751,  was  6,424  barrels,  in  the  United  States.  The  red  Medi- 
From  Philadelphia,  in  1752,  125,960  terranean  wheat,  exhibited  from  the 
barrels,  besides  86,500  bushels  of  wheat;  United  States  attracted  much  attentioiL 
in  1767,  198,816  barrels,  besides  367,500  The  wheat  from  South  Australia  was 
bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1771,  252,744  bar-  probably  superior  to  any  exhibited,  while 
lels.  From  Savannah,  in  1771,  7,200  much  from  our  own  <;ountry  fell  but 
pounds.  From  Virginia,  for  some  years  little  behind,  and  was  unquestionably 
annually,  preceding  the  revolution,  800,-  next  in  quality. 

000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  total  exports  Rte. — This  grain  is  supposed  to  be  a 
of  flour  from  the  United  States,  in  1791,  native  of  the  Caspian  Caucasian  desert^ 
were  619.681  barrels,  besides  1,018,339  and  has  been  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
bushels  ol  wheat ;  in  1800,  653,052  bar-  Europe  and  Asia  from  time  immemorial, 
rels,  besides  26,853  bushels  of  wheat;  in  where  it  constitutes  an  important  article 
1810,  798,431  barrels,  besides  325,924  of  human  subsistence,  bemg  generally 
bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1820-21,  1.056,119  mixed  with  barley  or  wheat.  Ita  intro- 
barrels,  besides  25.821  bushels  of  wheat ;  dnction  into  western  Europe  is  compara- 
m  1830-31,  1,806,529  barrels,  besides  tively  of  recent  date,  as  no  mention  is 
408,910  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1840-41,  made  of  it  in  the  Oiius  SanitatU,  pub- 
1,5 1 5,8 1 7  barrels,  besides  868,585  bushels  lished  at  Au^bur^  in  1 485,  which  t-reati 
of  wheat;  in  1845-46,2,289,476  barrels,  at  length  of  barley,  millet^  oats  and 
besides  1,613,795  bushels  of  wheat;  in   wheat 

1846-47, 4,382,496  barrels,  besides  4,399,-  Rye  was  cultivated  in  the  North 
951  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1850-51,  2,202,-  American  colonies  soon  after  their  settie- 
385  barrels,  besides  1,026,725  bushels  of  ment  by  the  English.  Gorges  speaks  of 
wheat  it  as  growing  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1622  as 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  well  as  of  barley  and  wheat.  Plantage- 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  was  net  enumerates  it  among  the  prodoo- 
64,823,272  bushels:  in  1849,  according  tions  of  North  Virginia  (New- England) 
to  the  census  ot  1850,  100,503,899  in  1648,  and  alludes  to  the  mixins^  of  it 
bushels,  although  in  some  of  the  largest  with  maize  in  the  formation  of  oread, 
wheat-growing  states^  the  crops  of  1849  It  was  also  cultivated  in  South  Vii^inia, 
fbll  far  oelow  the  average.  by  Sir  William  Berkley,  previous  to  that 

In  the  state  of  Ohio,  especially,  there  year, 
was  great  deflciency,  and  was  made  Geographically,  rye  and  barley  asso- 
apparent  by  the  returns  of  the  wheat  ciate  with  one  another  and  grow  upon 
crop  for  the  ensuing  year — made  in  pur-  soils  the  most  analogous,  and  in  situa- 
vnance  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  tions  alike  exposed.  It  is  cultivated  for 
that  state.  From  the  almost  universal  bread  in  northern  Asia,  and  all  over  the 
returns  of  '^short-crop''  by  the  marshals  continent  of  Europe,  pairticularly  in  Rus- 
in  that  state,  in  1849^  which  fell  below  sia,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ger- 
that  of  1 839  two  millions  of  bushels,  and  many  and  Holli^d,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  ascertained  crop  of  1850,  we  are  fully  it  is  much  employed  in  the  manu£BLCture 
satisfied  that  the  average  wheat  crop  of  of  gin.  It  is  also  grown  to  some  extent 
Ohio   would    appear    thirty   per   cent  in  England,   Scotland  and  Wales.     In 

£  eater  than  shown  by  the  census  re-  this  country  it  is  principally  restricted  to 
ms.  The  same  causes  which  operated  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  but  its 
to  diminish  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  culture  is  giving  place  to  more  profitable 
were  not  without  their  eflects  upon  that  crops. 

of  other  states,  bordering  on  the  upf>er  The  three  leading  varieties  cultivated 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  United  States,  are  the  springy 
In  the  London  exhibition,  very  little  winter  and  southern,  tne  latter  di&ring 
wheat  was  exhibited  equal  to  that  from  from  the  others  only  from  dissimilarity 
the  United  States,  especially  that  from  of  climate.  The  yield  varies  from  10  to 
Oenesee  county,  in  the  State  of  New-  30  or  more  bushels  per  acre,  weigbing 
York — a  soft^  white  variety,  to  the  ex-  from  48  to  6%  pounds  to  the  busheL 
liib|^r  of  which  a  prize  medal  was  The  production  of  rye  has  decreased 
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4,457,000  bushels  in  the  agfl;regate,  but 
in  New- York  it  is  greater  than  in  1840 
by  aboot  forty  per  cent.  Pennsylvania, 
-whioh  is  the  largest  producer,  has  fallen 
offfrom  6,613,373  to  4,805,160  bushels. 
Perhaps  the  general  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  this  grain  now  produced  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  corres- 
ponding decline  in  the  demand  for  dis- 
tilling purposesL  to  which  a  large  part  of 
the  crop  is  applied. 

This  grain  nas  never  entered  largely 
into  our  foreign  commerce,  as  the  home 
consumption  for  a  long  period  nearly 
kept  pace  with  the  supply.  The  amount 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  1801, 
was  392,276  bushels;  in  1812,  82,705 
bushels;  in  1813,  140,136  bushels.  In 
1820-21  there  were  exported  23,523  bar- 
rels of  rye  flour  j  in  1830-31, 19,100  bar- 
rels; in  1840-41,  44,031  barrels;  in 
1845-46,  38,530  barrels;  in  1846-47, 
48,892  barrels;  in  1850-51,  44,152  bar- 
leis.  During  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1850,  there  were  consumed  of  rye, 
about  2,144,000  bushels  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of 
1840,  the  product  of  the  country  was 
18,645,567  bushels;  in  1850, 14,188,637 
bushels. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Coan. — Among  the 
objects  of  culture  in  the  United  8Utesy 
maize,  or  Indian  com  takes  precedence 
in  the  scale  of  crops,  as  it  is  best  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  furnishes 
the  largest  amount  of  nutritive  food. 
When  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  selection 
of  varieties,  and  cultivated  in  a  proper 
soil,  it  may  be  accounted  as  a  sure  crop 
in  almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable 
glc^e.  between  the  forty-fourth  degree 
of  north  latitude  and  a  corresponding 
pouullel  south.  Besides  its  production  in 
this  country,  its  principal  culture  is 
limited  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  most 
of  the  States  of  South  America,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal.  Lombardy,  and  South- 
em  and  Central  Europe  generally.  It 
is  also  cultivated  with  success  in  noith- 
ero,  southern  and  western  Africa,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  groups  of  the  Azores, 
the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  and  numer- 
ous other  ocean  isles. 

Although  there  has  been  much  writ- 
ten on  the  eastern  origin  of  this  grain,  it 
did  not  grow  in  that  part  of  Asia  watered 
by  the  Indus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great's  expedition,  as  it  is  not  among 


the  productions  of  the  country,  men** 
tioned  by  Nearchus,  the  commander  of 
the  fleet;  neither  is  it  noticed  by  Ariai^ 
Diodorus,  Columella,  nor  any  other  an- 
cient author;  and  even  as  late  as  1491. 
the  year  before  Columbus  discovered 
America,  Juan  di  Cuba,  in  his  ^^  Ortua 
Sanitatis,"  makes  no  mention  of  it.  U 
has  never  been  found  in  any  ancient 
tumulus,  sarcophagus,  or  pyramid;  not 
has  it  ever  been  represented  in  any  aih* 
oient  painting,  sculpture,  or  work  of  art^ 
except  in  America.  But  in  this  coua<i 
try,  according  to  Garoilaso  de  la  Vegay 
one  of  the  ancient  Pemvian  historian^ 
the  palace  gardens  of  the  Incas  in  Peni 
were  ornamented  with  maize,  in  gold 
and  silver,  with  all  the  grains,  spiKe^ 
stalks,  and  leaves ;  and,  in  one  instancy 
in  the  ^'  garden  of  gold  and  silver,^'  there 
was  an  entire  corn-field,  of  considerable 
size,  representing  the  maize  in  its  exaot 
and  natural  shape — a  proof  no  less  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Incas,  than  their  vene- 
ration for  this  important  grain. 

In  further  proof  of  the  American  oii* 
gin,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  plant  is 
still  found  growing  in  a  wild  state,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  North  Ameci* 
ca,  to  the  humid  forests  of  Paraguar, 
where,  instead  of  having  each  graw 
naked,  as  is  always  the  case  a^er  lonff 
cultivation,  it  is  completely  covered 
with  glumes,  or  husks.  It  ia  fiirther* 
more,  a  well  authenticated  ract>  that 
maize  was  found  in  a  state  of  cultivataoa 
by  the  aboriginies  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
on  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  as  well  at 
in  most  other  places  in  America,  first 
explored  by  Americans. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  culti- 
vate this  grain  in  North  America  by  the 
English,  occurred  on  James'  river,  im 
VirginisI,  in  1608.  It  was  undertakea 
by  the  colonists  sent  over  by  the  Londott 
company,  who  adopted  the  mode  then 
practised  by  the  natives,  'which,  -with 
some  modifications,  has  been  pursued 
throughout  this  country  ever  since.  The 
yield,  at  that  time,  is  represented  to  have 
been  from  two  hundred  to  more  than  one 
thousand  fold.  The  same  increase  wee 
noted  by  the  early  settlers  in  Illinois. 
The  presmit  yield,  east  of  the  Rockr 
Mountains,  when  judiciously  cultivate^ 
varies  from  20  to  135  bushels  to  an  aoM. 
The  varieties  of  Indian  com  are  very 
numerousL  exhibiting  every  grade  of  siae^ 
color  ana  conformation,  between  the 
"  ohubby  reed''  that  grows  on  the  ^knee 
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of  Lake  Snperior — the  gi^ntio  stalks  of 
the  Ohio  Valley — the  tiny  ears,  with 
flat^  close,  clinging  grains,  of  Canada — 
the  brilliant,  rounded  little  pearl — the 
bright  red  grains  and  white  cob  of  the 
aight-roweclheBinalite— the  swelling  ears 
of  the  big  white  and  the  yellow  courd 
seed  of  the  South.  From  the  flexibility 
of  this  plant)  it  may  be  acclimatized, 
by  gradual  cultivation,  from  Texas  to 
Maine,  or  from  Canada  to  Brazil  \  but  its 
character,  in  either  case,  is  somewhat 
changed  dnd  often  new  varieties  are 
tha  result.  The  blades  of  the  plant  are 
of  great  value  as  food  for  stock,  and  is  an 
article  but  rarely  estimated  suflicientl)^ 
when  considering  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  southern  and  southwest- 
em  states  especially. 

The  increase  of  production,  from  1840 
to  1850,  was  214,000,000  busnels,  equal 
to  5^  per  cent. 

The  production  of  New- England  has 
advanced  from  6,993,000  to  10,377,000 
bushels,  showing  an  increase  of  3,384,000 
bushels,  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  New- 
York,  New-Jeisey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  increased  20,812,- 
900  bushels  more  than  fifty  per  cent  In 
the  production  of  this  crop,  no  state  has 
retrograded.  Ohia  which,  in  1840,  oc- 
cupied the  fourth  place  as  a  corn-produc- 
ing state,  now  ranks  as  the  first.  Ken- 
tucky is  second,  Illinois  third,  Tennessee 
fourth.  The  crop  of  Illinois  has  increas- 
ed from  2,000,000  to  5,500,000  bushels, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
per  cent,  in  t«n  years. 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  some  are 
best  adapted  to  the  Southern  States, 
while  others  are  better  suited  for  the 
Northern  and  Eastern.  Those  generally 
cultivated  in  the  former  are  the  Southern 
big  and  small  yellow,  the  Southern  big 
and  small  white  flint,  the  yeUow  Peru- 
vian, and  ^e  Virmnian  white  courd  seed. 
In  the  more  Northerly  and  Easterly 
States,  they  cultivate  the  golden  Sioux 
or  Northern  yellow  flint,  the  King  Philip 
(^  eight-rowed  yellow,  the  Canadian 
early  white,  the  Tuscarora,  the  white 
flour,  and  the  Rhode  Island  white  flint. 

The  extended  cultivation  of  this  ^rain 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Eastern,  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States,  though  much 
more  successfully  grown  in  the  latter. 
The  amount  exported  from  South  Car- 
olina, in  1748,  was  39,308  bushels;  from 
North  Carolina,  in  1753, 61,680  bushels ; 
fio]^   Georgia,   in  1755,  600  bushels; 


from  Virginia,  for  several  years  preced- 
ing the  revolution,  annually  600,000 
bushels;  from  Philadelphia,  in  1765-66, 
60,205  bushels;  in  1771,  259,441  bushels. 

The  total  amount  exported  from  this 
country  in  1770,  was  578,349  bushels  : 
in  1791,  2,064,936  bushels,  351,695  of 
which  were  Indian  meal ;  in  1800, 
2,032,435  bushels,  338,108  of  which 
were  in  meal:  in  1810,  1,140,960  bush- 
els, 86,744  ot  which  were  meal.  In 
1820-21,  there  were  exported  607,277 
bushels  of  com,  and  131.669  barrels 
of  Indian  meal;  in  1830^1.  571,312 
bushels  of  com,  and  207,604  barrels  of 
meal;  in  1840-41,  535,727  bushels  of 
com,  and  232,284  bafrels  of  meal;  in 
1845-46,  1,286,068  bushels  of  com,  and 
298.790  barrels  of  meal;  in  1846-47, 
16,326,050  bushels  of  com,  and  948,060 
barrels  of  meal;  in  1850-51,  3,426.811 
bushels  of  com,  and  203,622  barrels  of 
meal.  More  than  eleven  millions  of 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  were  consumed 
in  1850,  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the 
com  corp  of  the  United  States  vras 
377,531,875  bushels;  in  1850,  592,326,- 
612  bushels. 

Oats. — The  oat^  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  artificial  grasses, 
and  the  nourishment  and  improvement 
it  aflbrds  to  live  stock  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  crops  we 
produce.  Its  history  is  highly  interest- 
mg,  from  the  circumstance  that  while 
in  many  portions  of  Europe  it  is  formed 
into  mea^  it  forms  an  important  aliment 
for  man ;  one  sort  at  least  has  been  cul- 
tivated from  the  days  of  Pliny,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fitness  as  an  article  of  diet 
for  the  sick.  The  country  of  its  origin 
is  somewhat  uncertain^  though  the  most 
common  variety  is  said  to  be  indigen- 
ous to  the  island  of  Juan  Femandez. 
Another  oat,  resembling  the  cultivated 
variety,  is  also  found  growing  wild  in 
California. 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  the 
North  American  Colonies  soon  afler  their 
settlement  by  the  English.  It  was 
sown  by  Grosnold  on  the  Elizabeth 
Islands  m  1602;  cultivated  in  New- 
foundland in  1622 ;  and  in  Virginia 
by  Berkley,  prior  to  1648. 

The  oat  is  a  hardy  ^rain,  and  is  suited 
to  climates  too  hot  and  too  cold  either  for 
wheat  or  rye.  Indeed,  its  flexibility  is 
80  great,  that  it  is  cultivated  with  sue- 
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cess  in  Bengal,  as  low  as  latitude  twen- 
t}r-five  degrees  north,  but  refuses  to 
yield  profi^ble  crops  as  we  approach 
the  equator.  It  flourishes  remarkably 
well  wnen  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  se- 
lection of  varieties,  throughout  the  in- 
habited parts  of  Europe,  the  northern 
and  central  portions  oi  Asia,  Australia, 
Southern  and  Northern  Africa,  the  cul- 
tivated regions  of  nearly  all  North  Ame- 
rica, and  a  large  portion  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

In  this  country  the  CTOwth  of  the  oat 
is  confined  principal^  to  the  Middle, 
Western  ana  Northern  States.  The  va- 
rieties cultivated  are  the  common  white, 
the  black,  the  gray,  the  imperial,  the 
Hopetown,  the  Polish,  the  E^ptian, 
and  the  potato  oat.  The  yield  of  the 
common  varieties  varies  from  forty  to 
ninety  bushels  and  upwards,  per  acre, 
and  weighing  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 


poimds  to  the  bushel.  The  Egyptian 
oat  is  cultivated  south  of  Tennessee^ 
which,  after  bein^  sown  in  autumn,  ana 
fed  off  by  stock  m  winter  and  spring, 
yields  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  In  the  manufacture  of  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors,  oats  enter  but  lightly, 
and  their  consumption  for  this  purpose 
does  not  exceed  60,000  bushels  annually 
in  the  United  States. 

The  oat,  like  rye,  never  has  entered 
much  into  our  forei^  commerce,  as  the 
domestic  consumption  has  always  been 
nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  produced. 
The  annual  average  exports  for  seve- 
ral years  preceding  1817,  were  70,000 
bushels. 

By  the  census  returns  of  1840  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  total  produce  of  the 
Uaited  States  was  123,071,341  bushels; 
of  1850,  146,678,879  bushels. 


ART.  VIII.-OOMMEROIAL    GROWTH    AND    PROSPECTS    OP 

ST.  LOUIS. 

^  THE  GREAT  CITIES  OF   AMERICA. 

No.  m. 

[In  volume  13th  of  the  Review  the  reader  will  find  elaborate  articles  upon  the  Com- 
mercial Progress  of  Kew-Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  with  much  interesting  material  in  regard 
to  St.  Loais.  We  continued  our  references  to  the  great  titles  of  the  Union  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Boston  into  our  March  number,  vol.  Uth,  and  will  follow  it  up  with  a  regular 
series  of  similar  papers. 

Our  present  subject  will  be  St.  Louis ;  and  having  hitherto,  in  the  Review  and  the  /fi- 
dustrial  Resources,  discussed  its  early  history  and  advancement,  we  complete  the  subject 
to  date  from  the  elaborate  report,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  1852 — 8,  made  by  A.  B.  Chaor 
ben,  Esq.,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican.] 


St.  Louis  must  at  no  distant  day  be- 
come important  as  a  manufacturing  oity. 
The  heaviest  business  in  this  department 
will  doubtless  be  in  iron.  The  state 
boasts  of  her  mountains  of  ore,  and  the 
coal  region  is  immediately  at  our  doors. 
Within  a  few  years  past  the  articles 
made  of  iron  have  multiplied  beyond 
any  expectation.  Railing,  fencing  for 
agriculUiral  uses,  window  sash,  door- 
fronts,  columns,  caps,  telegraph  wire, 
water  pipe,  are  a  few  only  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  article  has  lately  been  ap- 
plied; while  speculation  begins  to  whis- 
per about  entire*  buildings  being  con- 
structed, and  entire  streets  paved  with  it^ 
Our  shops  ahready  compete  with  the  best 


artisans  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture 
of  steam  engines,  and  of  every  species 
of  machinery.  A  connection  with  Pilot 
Knob  and  the  Iron  Mountain  by  rail- 
road, will  obviate  at  once  the  difficulty 
to  an  embarkation  of  the  kind,  by  plac- 
ing the  ore  at  the  furnace  cheaply  and 
expeditiously,  and  thus  bringing  into 
general  use  tnis  great  metal.  Missouri 
contains  thus,  wimin  her  own  bosom,  an 
element  of  wealth  that  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  requisition,  and  which  is 
destined  at  no  distant  day  to  give  a  strong 
and  vigorous  pulsation  to  her  growth  in 
wealth.  Besides  this,  we  have  lead  and 
copper  ore  in  abundance,  exhaustles^ 
and  second  in  quality  to  the  yield  9f  no 
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o(;her  region.  The  tests  made  of  the  lat- 
ter, recently,  place  it  favorably,  as  re- 
fards  purity,  with  the  product? of  Lake 
uperior,  while  its  contiguity  to  our  citjr, 
it«  easy  access  to  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
Rail-road,  and  the  cheap  mining  requi- 
aite  to  obtein  it)  render  an  investment  in 
its  manufacture  certainly  profitable. 

The  principal  deficit  in  the  receipts  of 
the  year  just  closed,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  one,  will  be  found  in  hempi 
leaa  flour,  wheat,  com,  and  oats;  ana 
the  following  table,  compiled  the  present 
year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Excnange, 
will  show  particularly  the  relative  im- 
ports of  the  two  seasons  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  country. 

1M1.  ISSf. 

Tobacco hhda..  10,371  ...  14,053 

"      bM..  MftO....  13,388 

"       bales..     ....  800 

Hemp "   ..  65,380....  4«,1» 

Lead pigs..  503,571....  409,314 

Flour bbla..  193,8W....  130,339 

Wbeal buali..  1,700,708. . .  .1,591,886 

Corn aacka..  1,840,900....  344,790 

Oau "    ..  794,481....  323  081 

Barley  and  Malt "    ..  101,674....  47,364 

Baef. bWa..  8,87«....  11,105 

" tiercea..  5,640....  6,546 

Pork bbla..  103,013....  66,806 

"    Uercea..  15,793....  2,704 

Lard bbla&tca..  63,908....  43,515 

*•    kega..  14,450,...  11,815 

Bacon cka  <k  hhda..  16,791....  11,885 

"     bbla&bxa..  1,564....  1,790 

"     pieces..  6,629....  18,809 

Whisky bMs..  47,991....  46,446 

Hides 99,736....  97,148 

Bagging pieces..  8,746 —  3,650 

Bale  Rope eoUs..  84,088....  42,191 

Sugar hhds..  80,276....  85,283 

«     bbls&bxs..  86,687...  27,673 

«*      baga..     ....  31,745 

Coffee aacks..  101,904...  96,840 

Kolassea hhda  A  bbla . .  40,951 ....  54,935 

aSalt bbU..  46,350....  48,381 

aacka..  816,933....  266,616 

kaga..  57,868....  49,801 

By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  ob- 
gerved  that  in  nearly  all  the  staples  of 
the  country,  the  receipts  of  this  year  are 
far  below  those  of  last.  The  table  is  not 
as  full,  and,  we  fear,  as  accurate  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands;  but 
with  such  data  as  we  have,  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

Hemp. — ^The  relative  prices  of  the  two 
seasons,  given  monthly,  are  as  follows : 

lUl.  iws. 

January $85  to  $110 $75  to  $98 

February 80  to    105 75  to    90 

March 85  to      95 60  to    85 

i^rtl    70  to      90 60  to    75 

May 70  to      85 68  to    78 

lone 75  to     88 73  to    68 

July 75  to     95 T8to    86 

Attguat „ 80  to      95  68  to    87 

September 80  to      90 83  to    91 

October 75  to     85 88  to  100 

November 75  to     65 93  to  100 

I>w«ntoer 78  to     99 88  to  107 


The  disparity  which  is  shown  in  flie 
range  for  the  year  just  closed,  most  be 
traced  to  the  extremes  of  qualities  in  the 
product)  which  may  be  classed  as  com- 
mon  and  prime.  At  the  berinnin^  of 
the  fall,  as  the  stock  became  cuminished, 
the  better  grades  ruled  high,  and  the 
year  closed  with  the  staple  firm  at  the 
figures  ffiven. 

Monthly  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
hemp  for  the  years  1851  and  1852: 

mu  MR. 

January 87 17 

February 1,078 S18 

March 4.796 5,74* 

AprU 9,461 4,7J7 

May 18,148 7,519 

June 18,0o4 6,718 

July 6450 8,387 

August 8,660 6,311 

September 7,894 3,057 

October 8,393 1,717 

Norember 436 1,099 

Deeanber 864 SM 

Total 65,366 .48,816 

The  receipts  of  1847  were  72,222 
bales;  of  1848,  47,270:  of  1849,  46.290; 
of  1850,  60,862. 

Bale-rope  and  Bagging. — ^The  re- 
ceipts  of   bale-rope    during  the    year 

1851,  were  34,088  coils;  this  year  41,674 
— leaving  a  oifference  in  favor  of  this 
season's  operations  of  7,586  coils.  The 
pieces  of  bagging  for  1851,  were  2,746; 
for  1852,  3,650 — amount  in  fevor  of  this 
year,  904  pieces. 

Tobacco. — ^The  sales  at  our  ware- 
houses, for  the  year  just  closed,  exhibit 
an  excess  on  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  of  3,096  hhds.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  transactions  at  the 
Planters'  and  State  Tobacco  Warehouses 
for  the  past  seven  years,  from  1846  to 

1852,  inclusive: 

Pkmtm*.  8«»U  Wank^ 

1846 8,573  blida 971  bhda. 

1847 3,854    "      1,835     " 


1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1858.. 


.3,184  "      1,089 

.4,988  "      867 

.4,169  *•     68 

.4,195  "     796 

.5,776  "      8,311 


The  large  increase  in  the  inspection 
and  sale  of  tobacco,  at  this  point,  the 
present  over  any  former  year,  is  in  a 
pfreat  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
high  prices  that  have  ruled  in  this  mar- 
ket m  comparison  with  others^  and 
which  prices  nave  induced  stenmiers  to 
dispose  of  their  lugs  here  rather  than 
forward  them  to  c^er  places  as  had 
heretofore  been  their  general  custom. 

The  sales  in  our  own  market  during 
the  embraced  year,  show  the  following 
gratifying  result : 


Bale^rope  and  Bagging — Tobacco — Lead — Flour. 
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Lafi,  Plaaton*  Jj$a,1,  IniMor  Fair  to  Choie*  and 

CMtorj.  fiMtory.  tooommoo.  tia:  Mleedom.  torbf. 

Jannary none S     a2H S^aS    3     ai    4     a5    none. 

Pebmary »*       9     a2H 23<a8    3     aA    4     aS    " 

March «'       fi^  a^M 2aia31< 3k  a4     4     a5     5a  0 

April 2^aiH 2J<a3     3     a3H 3Ha4    4     ai    5a  9 

May i^aiH 33«a3     3     a3H 3H  «  4    4     a5    5  a  16 

June 2!lio3     3     a35i 3}i  a8\  ....  2^  a4    4     a5    ftalft 

July 2\a^    3     o3Jj 3X  a  3?4 33iia4     4     a5    «  a  15 

Attfnst 2     a33« 3Jtfa4    4     aAH *     «  5lC HHa^H «  a  15 

September 3^a4l4 4     aiH 4^a5     5     adli 5)ia5H, 6  a  15 

October 33$  a  4     4     a4Ji 4Ha6     5     aSii 51^  a  5\ 5  a  12 

NoYember ZHa3\ 3!sia4!i 4i(a431i 4\  a  5    5     a  51< 5al2 

December none X»i\ 3Ka4    4     a4)i  ....  43i  a4!li OalS 


Manufactured  Tobacco.  —  A  few 
years  since  a  strong  prejudice  existed 
against  westem-manulactured  tobacco, 
and  the  progress  of  the  trade  was  con- 
siderably retarded  in  consequence ;  but 
more  recently  this  feeling  has  given 
way,  and  each  season  witnesses  a  fur- 
ther improvement  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. This  city  has  now  ten  estab- 
lishments, some  of  them  on  a  large  scale. 
Our  manufactured  tobacco,  of  medium 
and  g^ood  qualities,  is  as  good  as,  if  not 
superior  to,  the  Virginia,  and  some  of 
the  fine  equal  to  the  best  imported.  All 
that  is  wanting  fully  to  develop  the 
business  is,  that  our  merchants  and 
dealers  generally  should  encourage  the 
manufacturers  by  purchasing  at  liome, 
and  thus  give  our  own  industry  a  fair 
chance.  Prices  have  ruled  from  5  cents 
a  pound  for  the  lowest  grade  of  country 
brands,  to  10  and  15  for  the  best.  City- 
manufactured  from  10,  for  common,  to 
14  and  18  for  medium,  and  22  to  25  for 
fine,  at  which  rates  tne  article  is  now 
firm,  with  a  good  prospect  of  remaining 
so.  The  year's  operations  reach  about 
8,000  packages,  consuming  700  hhds. 
of  the  ra^w  material.  The  increase  in 
the  country  manufactures  this  year  has 
been  large. 

Lead. — The  operations  of  the  season 
show  a  falling  off  in  this  product.  A  de- 
cline has  been  perceptible  in  the  yield 
of  the  upper  mines  for  the  last  six  years, 
which  is  thus  stated  by  a  gentleman 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject : 

Pifa  of  70  Iba.  produced  in  1847 778,469 

1848 681,9«9 

**         "      1849 828,934 

"         "      1850 508,900 

1851 472,008 

"      1852 400,000 

The  amount  of  the  year  just  closed  is 
known  up  to  the  25th  November,  and 
from  that  date  to  the  close  of  December, 
the  yield  is  estimated. 

The  causes  to  which  this  deficit  is 
traceable,  as  shown  by  the  writer  allu- 


ded to,  are,  1st.  The  number  of  the 
mining  population  which  the  California 
emigration  has  carried  off,  amounting 
to  at  least  one  half  2d.  The  failures  in 
sinking  for  ores  below  the  water-level 
in  the  small  beds  of  rock.  3d.  The 
mining  population  being  citizens  of  for- 
ei^  birtn,  who  take  no  interest  in 
nuning  except  for  wages.  4th.  Want 
of  sufficient  economical  machinery  to 
drain  the  wet  grounds.  5th.  Want  rf 
a  sufiicient  capital,  and  more  genend 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  lead 
basins.     ' 

Although  such  a  decrease  is  exhibited, 
the  price  of  lead  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing. In  1847,  on  the  levee  at  Galena, 
the  rate  was  $3  60  per  100  lbs.,  while 
during  the  year  just  closed  the  article 
commanded  an  advance  of  S4  10. 

The  deficit  in  the  receipts  at  this  poit 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
(1851,)  IS  over  99,000  pigs,  and  the  price 
at  which  the  article  ranged  during  the 
year  was  as  follows :  From  the  first  of 
January  to  near  the  close  of  March, 
$4  25,  when  it  fell  to  $4  20,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  April  declined  to  $4 
10;  about  the  middle  of  April  it  rose  to 
$4  15,  and  continued  gradually  rising 
until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  at- 
tained to  $4  50 ;  from  this  time  until  the 
last,  of  June,  it  alternately  stood  at  S4  45. 
and  $4  50,  and  in  July  fell  to  $4  30,  and 
$4  35,  and  thus  remained  till  the  middle 
of  August,  when  it  ruled  at  $4  40 ;  in  the 
early  part  of  September  it  commenced 
a  permanent  rise,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  month  stood  at  $4  50,  which  posi- 
tion it  occupied  until  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, when  it  went  up  to  $4  75* 
During  the  early  part  of  the  month  of, 
December  it  ruled  firmly  at  $4  87)^ ; 
and  toward  the  middle  and  close,  at 
85  00,  and  $5  25,  at  which  price,  our 
report  closes  with  a  decided  upward 
tendency. 

Flour. — ^The  receipts  per  river  for 
1851,  were  184,446  bbls;  this  year  131,-^- 
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983 — differoDce  53,113.  Received  by 
wagons  this  year,  as  reported  by  five 
houses  in  the  city,  (the  only  houses  that 
received  in  this  way  to  any  extent^)  89,- 
461  bbls.;  last  year,  as  reported  in  the 
annual  statement,  45.000~difference  44,- 
461.  The  comparative  statement  of  the 
two  years  may  be  thus  made : 

1611.  ISSi. 

BUnrnflustored  by  City  Mills.... 408,000 308,184 

Receipu  per  rlrer 184,446 131,333 

Receipts  per  wagons 45,000 80,461 


Total 638,545 613,078 

Deficit  the  present  year S4,567  bbls. 

The  following  table  of  the  monthly 
prices  of  the  two  seasons  has  been  com- 
piled with  a  view  to  as  much  accuracy 
as  our  means  would  admit: 

1851.  isst. 

January $3  87a4  50 |3  75a4  00 

Pebruary •....  3  75a4  60 3  75a3  87J« 

Marcb 360a450 3  65  a  3  75 

April 350a450 350a3  75 

May 350a450 355a375 

Jane 3  60a4  50 8  75  a  4  00 

July 3  75a4  50 |  25  a  3  35 

▲ofust 3  75  a  4  50 3  60  a  3  65 

September 360a4  37 835a350 

October 3  50a4  50 3  40  a  3  60 

November 340a4  50 365a300 

Deeember 3  75«4  75 4  00a4  50 

St  Louis  brands  have  always  stood 
high  in  distant  markets,  and  they  ^et 
maintain  their  superiority ;  but  the  high 
prices  at  which  grain  has  ruled  this  sea- 
son, and  the  low  rates  of  flour,have  had  a 
tendency  to  relax  the  rule  of  our  millers, 
and  induce  them  to  work  up  less  wheat 
than  is  their  practice. 

Wheat. — The  decline  in  receipts  at 
this  port  have  been  steady  since  1849. 
In  1850,  they  amounted  to  1,808,817 
bushels;  in  1851,  to  1,665,347,  and  this 
year,  to  1,591,886.  In  1847  and  1848, 
the  receipts  were  2,432,377  and  2,194,- 
789  bushels.  Our  mills  were  arranged 
for  such  receipts  as  these  last  exhibit, 
and  are  capableof  turning  out  over  3,000 
barrels  per  day.  No  doubt  a  large  por- 
tion of  tne  deficit  here  exhibited,  in  the 
recept  of  grain,  has  been  diverted  from 
this  point  through  other  channels  of 
trade,  and  country  mills,  as  the  statistics 
would  lead  us  believe,  are  enlarging  and 
extending  their  business.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  the  effect  is  apparent^ 
that,  as  a  grain  market,  St.  Louis  is  be- 
coming yeirly  less  and  less  important 
The  amount  in  the  hands  of  millers  at 
this  time,  does  not  exceed  65,000  to  70,- 
•000  bushels,  which,  allowing  4>^  bushels 
ito.ihe  barrel  of  flour,  superfine  and  extra, 


is  equal  to  15,554  barrels,  taking  the 
highest  figure.  The  comparative  prices 
for  the  ptst  two  years  may  be  thus 
given: 

ISM.  1H9L 

January 75a8034 70at0  85 

February 70a80  OS  a  0  85 

March 70o80  65  a  0  80 

April 60a80  55a  0  80 

NUy 70a85  70a  0  81 

June 65a78  75  «  0  8S 

Jnly 65a80  65  a  0  7« 

August '^. 70a80  6S  a  0  7» 

September 55a70  60a  0  75 

October 70a76  70a  0  75 

November 70a75  65a  0  75 

December 75a8S  65  a  1  00 

Corn. — ^In  1850  and  1851,  the  receipts 
of  com  were  liberal  and  exceeded  to  a 
considerable  amouni  those  of  previous 
years,  with  the  exception  of  1847.  This 
year,  the  deficit  shows  a  large  Balling 
ofi!'.  The  following  table,  embracing  the 
years  mentioned,  is  given : 

1847 1,016,306  bushels. 

1848 630,630 

1840 305,864        " 

1850  1,043,586        " 

1851     1,701.100        «* 

1852 677.000        " 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  this  falling  ofiT,  and  among 
them  may  be  noticed  t£e  conversion  oi 
a  larffe  portion  of  ^rain  into  pork,  the 
drought  of  the  growing  season,  and  the 
difiicultv  of  reaching  this  market,  fiut 
we  think,  along  with  these  reasons,  no 
considerable  quantities  have  found  their 
way  to  the  lake.  It  is  stated,  that  from 
a  point  on  the  Illinois  river,  grain  can 
be  shipped  to  Chicago  as  cneaply  and 
expeditiously  as  to  uiis  pointy  and  that 
from  Chicago  to  New- York  the  transpor- 
tation does  not  exceed  the  changes  from 
New-Orleans  to  New- York.  If  this  be 
true,  Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  the 
amount  of  freight  between  St.  Louis  and 
New-Orleans — no  inconsiderable  item 
of  expenditure  in  the  transportation  of 
an  article  of  the  kind.  Our  object  is  to 
speak  of  the  commercial  character  of 
this  city  as  the  statistics  require  us,  and 
in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  say,  tiiat 
other  points  are  successfiiUy  contending 
for  an  important  portion  of  our  receiptsL 
and  as  the  result  seems  to  show,  most 
successfully.  We  give  the  rates  of  the 
two  past  years : 

itn.  IMS. 

Jsmiary 44*48 38  a  4 

February 41  a  46 30  a  4 

Msrch 35  a  40 33  a  3 

April 3fta40 33a3 

Mty Ma  36 Mai 


Wheat— Com— Oats— WMsky— Beef— Pork-^-Molasses,  ^.     305 

March  quotations  were  reported  as  high 
as  $14:  at  the  begiuning  of  April  it 
reached  $15  50,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
month  $16  50,  at  which  it  remained, 
with  occasional  slight  variations,  until 
the  middle  of  June,  when  it  attained 
$18;  early  in  July  it  brought  $19,  and 
about  the  middle  of  August  reached  ita 
maximum  of  $20,  which  was  maintain- 
ed until  the  stock  in  this  city,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  city  orders,  was  almost  en- 
tirely exhausted.  In  October  a  depression 
in  the  South  was  felt  here,  but  few,  if 
any.  operations  were  affected  by  it.  The 
decline  was  but  for  a  short  period ;  for 
almost  upon  the  advent  of  the  i>resent 
season  the  article  rose  again  in  the 
South  to  near  its  former  position,  and 
our  market  opened  with  the  new  crop 
at  $16  50.  llirough  the  summer  and 
fall,  hams  and  lard  kept  pace  with  bar- 
reled meats,  and  maintained  their  rates 
until  the  close  of  the  season ;  but  shoul- 
ders and  sides,  after  attaining  to  8)^  and 


1851.  lUt. 

June Ma  86 35o44 

July 38  a  43 35  a  48 

AvguM 35  a  40 40  a  45 

September 35  a  38 40  a  45 

October 35  a  40 40  a  45 

Norember 31  «  36 43  a  50 

December 36  a  40 41  a  43 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  is  but 
little  com  on  the  market  at  this  time. 

Oats. — ^The  receipts  of  1851  were 
794,431  bushels  a^mst  697,432  for  the 

Srevious  year;  this  year  tne  receipts 
windle  to  338,502  sacks  or  677,000 
bushels.  The  stock  on  hand  is  trifling. 
Whisky. — As  compared  with  the  re- 
ceipts of  1851,  this  year  shows  a  falling 
off  of  1,545  bbls.  The  imports  of  the 
two  seasons,  as  stated,  are  47,991,  and 
46,446.  With  regard  to  the  amount  ma- 
nufactured in  the  city,  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  reliable  statement  It  is  repre- 
sented by  distillers  as  short  of  last  year's 
operations,  and  we  should  suppose,  from 
the  light  receipts  of  com,  that  such  is  \he 
case. 
Comparative  prices  of  the  two  years : 

ISSl.  18M. 

anoary 93     a23    16     a  18 

February 38H  «  23J< 15!i  o  16 

March 90     all     \i\a\tH 

April 185ial9    \bHa\b\ 

May 19     a\9M 15>j  a  17 

Jane SO^aSl     16     a\l\ 

J«ly 18\«1»    16Xal7X 

Aoput 19)4al9H 17     o  20 

September 91 5i  a  29     18J<  a  19 

October 30     a  9014 16     a  18H 

Noyember 903<  a91     \%M,  a20 

December 3])ic93    193ki 

The  above  statement  of  the  amount  of 
receipts  differs  with  some  other  tables. 
Taking  the  data  of  last  year  in  our  pos- 
session, the  result  cannot  be  otherwise 
stated.  The  great  deficit  in  corn  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Provisions. — ^The  price  of  provisions 
ruled  high  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 
At  the  opening  of  the  pork  season,  hogs 
brought  $4  30  and  $4  35  net,  upon  which 
an  advance  was  effected,  before  the 
close,  to  $4  75  and  $4  85.  At  these 
rates  our  operators  did  not  enter  the  bu- 
siness as  deeply  as  thev  had  done  the 
preceding  season.  The  ascertained 
amount  of  pork  cut  in  the  country  was 
1,398,846  hogs,  against  1.662,187  the  year 
before;  showing  a  deficit  of  263,341 
head,  of  which  deficit  this  point  bore, 
for  it«  share,  43,000.  On  the  Ist  of  Ja- 
nuary, mess  pork  commanded  $12  50, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  month  $13  was 
obtained.  It  rose  gradually  through  the 
month  of  February,  and  on  the  1st  of 


10)^,  declined  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fall,  and  went  down  to  5^  and 
1%,  The  transactions  of  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  baconed  shoul- 
ders and  sides,  show  favorably  to  opera- 
tors. The  reason  for  the  permanent  de- 
cline in  the  products  named,  must  be 
found  in  the  large  quantities  thrown  in 
from  different  points  on  the  markets  be- 
low, and  the  comparatively  small  de- 
mand which  existed.  There  was  no  real 
cause  for  the  high  rates  at  which  shoul- 
ders and  sides  were  held,  and  the  ad- 
vance upon  them  maj  be  attributed  al- 
together to  a  speculative  feeling  among 
western  operators,  and  by  which  many 
of  these  operators  sustained  heavy  losses. 
A  greater  proportion  of  meats  had  been 
baconed  than  usual,  induced  by  the  be- 
lief that  it  would  prove  more  profitable 
—  a  belief  predicated  upon  the  prices 
which  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious season.  The  use  of  hams  is  ge- 
neral ;  their  range  of  quality,  frona  com- 
mon to  fjEincy  sugar-cured,  is  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  all  classes ;  the  poor 
prefer  them,  in  their  plainest  state,  to 
shoulders  or  sides,  and  the  wealthy  care 
but  little  for  the  enhancement  in  the 
prices  superinduced  by  superiority  of 
curing  and  preserving;  and  hence,  as 
we  have  said,  their  consumption  is  ge- 
neral, and  every  year  this  consumptioa 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  The 
manufacture  of  lard  oil  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending.    This  article  is  now  used  on 
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machineiy  ^of  every  description,  and  its  measure,  the   packinsr  of  -the  article. 

eonsucnption  by  the  railways  alone  is  This  demand  keeps  the  price  too  hirh 

immense.    With  these  demands,  hams  for  a  successful  competition  witii  the 

and  lard  maintained  their  stand ;    but  packing  operations  at  other  points.    The 

sides   and   shoulders,   used  only    by  a  emigration  across  the  plains  employed  a 

class   or  two,  were   unable  to  recover  large  number  of  our  best  cattle,  and  of 

from  their  depression.    At  the  close  of  course  restricted  trade  to  a  considerable 

the  season,  holders  had  worked  off  near-  extent.    The  year  closes  with  the  mar- 

athe  whole  of  their  stock,  and  at  the  ket  high,  $5  50  for  choice  qualities,  and 

e    beginning  of  operations  about  tiie  with  but  comparatively  few  m  the  regioa 

middle    of   November,   there   was  but  from  which  our  yards  are  supplied.    The 

little  on    the   market     This  little  left  only  sales  of  barreled  beef  reported  at 

received  an   advantage  from  the  high  this  point  have  been  prime  at  $9  25. 

rates  which  new  products  commanded  Sugar. — ^The  receipts  this  year  have 

—  and  old  shoulders,  at  the  close,  rea-  been  35,276   hhds.,and  27,672    barrels 

lized  6@6>^,  sides8@8^.  and   boxes,   against  29.276  hhds.,  20,- 

Beef  and  Cattle. — For  the  packing  854  barrels,  and  15.833  tx)xes  last    The 

of  beef  this  market  has  never  been  very  year  closes  with  a  larger  amount  on 

remarkable,  operators  preferring  to  send  hand  than  usual,  .the   sudden  close  of 

the  article  off  on  hoof  rather  than  in  navigation  having  prevented  expected 

barrels.      The  whole  season,  perhaps,  sales.      Prices  rule  low  at   this  time, 

will  not  show  beyond  3,000  barrels.  The  barely  covering  cost  and  charges,  and 

receipts  at  this  point  are  ^nerally  for-  in  some  instances  hardly  doing  that 

warded,  and  the  article  is  but  rarely  The    city  consumption    has    increased 

resorted  to  in  the  way  of  speculation,  materially,  and  the  country  demand  is 

In  lieu  of  this,  however,  we  claim  St.  also  enlarging.      This  will  account  for 

Louis  as  one  of  the  greatest  point>s  for  the  heavy  receipts  somewhat ;  but  the 

the  shipment  of  cattle  in  the  west     It  full  crop  this  year  must  be  taken,  in  this 

is  difficult  to  state  with  any  great  accu-  view,    into  consideration.      We   quote 

racy  the  number  of  head  which  have  common  to  prime,  as  the  closing  rates 

been  shipped  south  the  past  year.   From  of  the  season,  at  from  3)^  to  5c. 

the  best  information  to  be  obtained,  we  The  following  is  a  statement  of  sugan 

put  the  amount  down  at  300  per  week,  received  at  Belchers  refinery  in  1852, 

making"  over  15,000.    It  is  the  shipping  and  refined  during  the  year: — 
demand  which  precludes,   in  a  great 

OnluadJM. 
R*MiT«d.  R«fln«d.  Is^  ISSI. 

Havana  wigars    boxei 17,521 1(J,553 985 

New-Orieans  and  Caba  mif  ars hhds 9,740 7,«58 S,OM 

**  "      bbU 3,3«7 2,987 410 

Cistern  SQKara «*    9,990 9,470 510 

Manilla  and  BratU  angars bafs 34,021 29,848 4,773 


During  same  time  refined  over  of 
molasses  and  cane  syrup  10,567  barrels. 
Number  of  packages  of  renned  sugars, 
syrups,  and  molasses^  turned  out  during 
the  year,  103,550. 

Molasses. — Receipts  for  the  year, 
54,934  hhds.  and  barrels,  a^rainst  40,231 
barrels  last.  Plantation  is  now  selling 
at  26o.,  and  the  market  represented 
dull. 

Coffee. — As  compared  with  the  im- 
ports of  1851,  the  present  season  shows 
an  increase  of  over  6,000  sks.  This  is 
not  as  large  a  difference  as  existed  k>e- 
tween  the  receipts  of  1850  and  1851— 
the  difference  being  in  favor  of  the 
latter  year  of  over  28,000  sks.  The  stock 
on  hand  at  this  time  is  represented  as 
not  large,  and  the  year  closes  with  the 
article  at  9^  ^  9^c.  for  Rio. 


Salt. — Receipts  of  Kanawha,  42,281 
barrels,  against  30.591  last  year.  The 
reduction  of  this  article  to  25c.  opened  a 
much  larger  market,  and  we  presume 
Uie  enhanced  sales  are  to  be  attributed 
in  a  good  degree  to  this  cause.  Of  salt 
in  sacks^  embracing  L.  B.,  T.  I.  and  6.  A^ 
our  receipts  foot  up  266,622  sacks,  agaioii 
252,855  sacks  last  year.  This  is  a  lufp 
increase.  The  prices,  by  reason  of  this 
increase,  have  fsillen,  and  the  year  closet 
with  Turk's  island  at  65c^  and  gnmd 
alum  at  $1  05  ^  SI  10.  The  receipts  of 
sacks  this  year  is  less  2,400  than  that  of 
1850. 

Lumber. — The  following  table  of  the 
monthly  receipts  of  lumber,  within  the 
limits  of  the  corporation,  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Fxaguson,  lumber-master 
of  the  city. 


Monthly  Receipts  of  LumberSteamboat  Arrivalsy  ^c.       fifft 


January. . 

February. 

March... 

April 

Ma 


us^.    shiogiM.     utk..    %P    y®ftn  8liow«  an  increase  over  those  of 
the  last. 


.. ..   As  this  is  an  important  portion 

909,190..    —  .. — ..60,000  of  our  report^  evidencing  the  progToss  of 

8ft8.874::  m  ooo.*;  —  'JtJIoS  ^^  commercial  relations  of  the  city,  as 

ay i,S97'.W7. '.  i,988*,ooo! '.  —  '. '  102*, ©56  they  are  yearly  extended,  and  marking, 

Jsr;.;.  ••;:::  l:JJ?;iJS::''K::'l:?!?'::  ?S:?SS  ^ » ^J"^'  t^e  improTement  of 

AogiMt 687,908..  685,000.. ..  15,099  the  country,  iTom  which  the  prmcipal 

September.....  1,006,647..    77—  ..  — ..108,788  products  are  received,  we  have  com- 

•  •  1  JJ'SSS  piled,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could 

'  *'^  obtained,  the  following  table,  embm- 


Octobcr 503,816..      28,000.. 

NoTember 192,974..    697,060..  - 

December —   ..     ..  — 

*'        ....  2,664  RaU-road  Ties. 


3|5§|iK§iiliq§ 


1^1  f#  11 11- if  i' fill' I -^ 


«1 

r 


iS2IS52|i§SS2|| 


Ui\ 


cing  a  period  of  three  years, 

f5«*-«2asSS8S5a2|§ 

^-  00  04  coot  «  00  «>:;:«>>  t^f^  to    I  5> 


i  i 


ToNKAOE. — The  table  of  arrivals  at 
this  port^  of  steamers  for  the  present 


^2SJ;2a£;§S8S82»-|g 

•  t^*  to  «'  <b  t>^  10  Ok  ^  d  ici  m  oi  i  9» 


o  s 


I 
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The  tonnage  of  this  port  has  been  con-  mountains  and  the  oak  forests  of  the 
siderably  increased,  and  as  freights  were  state,  our  docks  and  machine  shops  will 
scarce,  charges  have  ruled  unusually  be  enabled  to  exhibit  as  well-built  res- 
low  during  the  year.  There  hare  been  sels,  propelled  by  engines  as  perfect^ 
added  to  our  list^  within  the  past  twelve  and  all  furnished  as  cheaply  as  any 
months,  several  boats,  which,  for  dimen-  other  point  in  the  west 
•ion,  power,  swiftness  and  elegance  of  Custom-House  Report. — ^Through  the 
finish,  are  hardly  surpassed  on  me  west-  politeness  of  Mr.  Greene,  SuireTor  of 
em  waters.  One  of  these  was  built  at  the  Port,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  oefore 
Hannibal,  and  equipped,  and  furnished  the  public  the  following  statement 
at  this  point,  and  although,  as  yet^  she  We  annex  in  a  parallel  column  the 
has  made  but  a  trip  or  two  to  New-Or-  figures  of  1851 : 

leans,  and  has  not  fully  tested  her  ca-  St.  Louis.  January  3,  1853. 
pacity,  she  has  already  established  a  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Emapp  : 
high  character  for  our  artisans  in  naval  Gentlemen :  I  herewith  ^ve  yon  a 
architecture,  machinery  and  embellish-  statement  of  some  of  the  particulars  and 
ment.  There  can  be  no  doubt^  that  with  results  of  the  business  of  the  custom- 
rail-road    communication   to   the   iron  house  during  the  past  year : 

iwa.  un. 

The  (breifn  ralno  of  goods,  wmret,  and  merehandito,  imported  into  St. 

Louis  from  foreign  coantries,  and  entered  fbr  conBompUon  at  this  port  in 

ISn $0M«95SOO    $757,909  M 

Foreign  ralue  of  merebandiae  remaining  in  public  store  on  Slst  Dec,  ult..  11,566  00         6^961  89 

The  foreign  ralne  of  merehandise  entered  at  other  ports  for  transportation 

hither,  but  not  yet  reeelTod,  estimated 71,951  00      107,90100 

Total $1,039,473  00 

Of  the  abore-mentioned  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  entered  for  con- 

sumptloB  in  1852,  the  imports  were  from  the  following  countries :— From 

England,  the  foreign  Talue  of  which  was $431,343  00   1$406,I13  00 

France 75,258  00        38,404  09 

Germany  and  Holland 22,695  00        93,239  00 

Spain  and  Dependencies , 262,886  00      226,770  00 

Brazil 98,086  00        66,963  00 

ManiUa(E.  I.) 02,963  00 

Other  countries 6,705  00 

Total $954,946  00    $757,509  09 

The  general  descriptions  of  merchandise  imported  and  entered  for  con- 
sumption are,  vii :  sugar  and  molasses,  foreign  cost $418,172  00  $280,753  00 

Hardware,  cuUory,  4c 118,276  00  133,40100 

Railroad  iron 132,694  00  100,21100 

Earthen  and  glassware 80,729  00  96,786  00 

Tin-plaU,  tin,  iron,  copper,  4c 99,826  00  81,481  00 

Dry  goods  and  foncy  goods 110.814  00  14,287  00 

Brandies,  wines,  gins,  cordials,  4o 32,965  00  14,712  00 

Burr  stones 420  00  1^00 

Drugs  and  medicines 756  00  1,618  09 

Cigars 9,773  00 

Total $954,946  00    $757,509  00 

Amounts  of  duties  on  Imports  collected $190,168  85    $139,318  06 

Hospital  moseys 3,119  89         1,941  03 

Total  amount  collected  in  1852 $193,298  74 

Amount  expended  in  1852  for  relief  of  sick  and  distressed  seamen 8,161  01        $5,441  44 

Tonnage  on  steam  Teasels  remaining  on  81st  December,  1851 86,371 00 

Respeetflilly,  your  obedient  serrant, 

W.  W.  GREENE. 
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UNTTBD  STATES   OOMMEBCB,    1852— COMMBBCUL    STATISTICS,  U.  S.— COPPBB  OF   MICHIOAN^- 
COMMBRCB  OF  NORTH-WBST — NBW8PAPEBS  IN  U.  S. — SHIPWKBCK8  ON  THB  FLORIDA  COASTS 

^ADVANCES   OF   OBOBOIA — LEAD  RESOUBCES  OF  NORTH-WBST — STATISTICS  OF  WBALTH 

TAXATION  AND  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  NEW-TORK  AND  NEW-ORLEANS — OIL  BUSINESS  OF  THB 
V.  S. — MINT  OF  THE  U.  S.— -COMMBRCB  OF  CHARLESTON— COHHERCB  OF  RICHM ONI>— NEW- 
TORK  STEAMSHIPS. 


Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  num- 
ber, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
published  his  annual  report  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation,  etc.,  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  commercial  year  which 
closed  on  the  30th  June  last.    We  will 


in  our  next  make  an  analysis  of  it  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  made  by  us  of 
the  reports  of  the  other  departments  of 
government.  Meanwhile  the  following 
statistics  from  the  volume  may  be  of 
value  to  our  readers. 


SUtemtni  exJdbitinf  tkt  vabu  ofe^rUan  tartieU*  imported  dming  tke  ftar  9ndim£  ou  tk*  30tA  efJiaUy  1845, 
1840, 1851,  1852,  {qfler  dedudimg  the  re-txporUtionSf)  mmd  tk$  amount  of  SUff  which  acenud  •»  •mck 
dmrimg  the  emme  period,  reapeetteihi  :-^ 


18U. 


ValM.  Dntia*. 

Wooleiis $10,504,428 $3.731,014 $0,W5,W5 $3,480,787 

CoCtons 13,900,729 4,908,272 12,857,422 4,365,481 

Hempen  goods 801,601 198,642 696,888 138,394 

Iron  and  mannflietaree  of. 4,075,142 2,415,003 3,660,581 1,629,581 

Sugar 4,049,708 2,555,074 4,397,239 2,713,876 

Hemp,  nnmanoActiired 140,372 55,122 180,220 62,282 

Sail 883,359 678,069 748,566 509,244 

Coal 187,962 130,221 336,691 254,149 


1851. 


I185M 


Vain*. 

Woolens $19,239,930. 

Cottons 24,486,502.. 

Hempen  goods 615,339.. 

Iron  and  manafactnres  of 10,780,312 . . 

Sugar 13,478.709., 

Hemp,  onmanoAetared 212,811.. 

Salt 1,025,300. 

Coal 478,095  , 


DatlM.  ValM. 

$5,831,600 $17,348,184.... 

5,348,695 18,716,741.... 

123,048 344,777.... 

3,234,094 18,843,569 

4,043,613 13,977,393  ... 

63,843 164,211.... 

205,060 1,102,101.... 

143,429 405,652.... 


DotiM. 

$4,769,06$ 

4,895,327 

68,759 

5,682,484 

4.193,218 

'  49,963 

220,420 

121,695 


Total $67,316,898. 

Arerage  Quarterly  Value, 


$18,493,382. 
r,351,146  20.. 


.$7,35] 


.  $  7,001,428 $19,950,140 

$2,377,612  63 


StmUmtMt  txkihitimg  the  value  ef  duixohle  WLtfcham- 
Hoe  re-exporttd  ammually^from  1840  to  1852,  iudu- 
Moe,  amd  thowiug  aUo  the  uoUte  re-exported  from 
wmrekemtee  umder  the  act  ofjuguet  6, 1846  :— 

ValMre-ex- 

DutiaMe  TaliM    prnted  from 

Tmib.  of  DMrcliaadiM.  Yfmnhamm 

1840 $5,805,809..       — 

1841 4,228,181..        — 

1842 4,884,462..        — 

1843 3,456,572..        — 

1844 3,962,508..        — 

1845 5,171.731..        — 

1846 6,522,577..        — 

1847* $2,333,527 

1847t 2,020,380 

4,353,907..    $651,170 

1848 6,576,499..  2,869,941 

1849 6,625,276  .  3,692,363 

1850 7,376,361..  5,261,291 

1851 8,551,967..  5,666,000 

1852 9,501,138..  6,752,536 

Total  in  thirteen  years.. $3 19, 146,636. .24,831,754 

Average  per  annum $9,973,332..  4,138,626 


Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  cf  Domeetic  JCx- 
porte  ^the  United  Stutee  during  the  wear  t    " 
loth  June,  1852 : 


PBODUCB  or  THE  f  BA. 


Oil,  sperm $809,274 


Whale  and  other  fish. 

Whalebone 

Sperm  candles 

Dried  and  smoked  fish 
Pickled  flsh 


440,287 
436,673 
143,096 
354,127 

98,883 

Total $2,282,342 

PBODUCB  or  THB  FOBBST. 

Wood— staTes,  shingles,  boards,  hewn 

timber,  &c. $2,674,577 

Other  lumber 123,522 

Masts  and  spars 95,450 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 160,154 

Manufhctures  of  wood 2,193,085 

Naval  stores 1,209,173 

Ashes— pot  and  pearl 507,678 

Ginseng 102,073 

Skins  and  ftirs 798,504 


*  9  months  to  Not.  30. 


1 7  months  to  June  30. 


Total.  $7,864,220 
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PBODUOT  OP  AOEIOULTUUI. 

Of  Animals— beef;  tallow,  hidea,  and 

homed  cattle 

Bntter  and  cheese  

Pork,  (pickled,)  bacon,  lard,  and  Uto 

boga 

Horses  and  moles 

Sheep 

Wool 

Wheat 

Flour 

Indian  com 

"     meal 

Rye  meal  

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain  and 

pulse 

Riscnit  or  ship  bread  

Potatoes 

Apples 

Rice 

Cotton 

Tobacco  


$l,500,4t9 
779,391 

3.765,470 

247,550 

16,291 

14,308 

3,555,209 

11,869,143 

1,540,225 

574,380 

04«47O 

334.471 

818,890 

115,121 

48,635 

2,471,029 

87,905,732 

10,031,283 

18,649 


I6,4M 
57,940 


Pewter  and  lead 

Marble  and  stone 

Gold  and  silver  and  leaf. 

Gold  and  silver  coin 37,487,788 

Artificial  flowers  and  Jewelry 114,738 

Trunks 15,085 

Rriekand  Lime 18,589 

Coal 188,906 

Ice 161,086 


Total. 


$53,953,098 


▲KTICLIS  ROT  HUaHRATSD. 

Mannfkctnred #2.877,650 

Rawprodooe 1,175,775 


Total $4,073,484 

Showing  a  grand  total  of. $193,868,981 

StaUment  eziibithig  tke  qumUitf  and  9ahu  q/*  emt- 
torn  et^oHed  immuUf^Jron,  1640  to  1802;  imeimnve. 


Total :.  $124,225,691 


OTHBl  A.01ICULTDEAL  PRODUCTS. 

Flaxseed  $56,187 

Hops 69,042 

RrowD  sugar  24,057 

Indigo 910 


Total. 


MANUPICTITIKS. 

Wax 

Refined  sugar 

Chocolate 

Spiriu  (h>m  grain 

"       **    molasses 

Molasses 

Vlnegat  

Reer,  porter,  and  cider 

Linseed  oil 

Spirits  or  turpentine 

Household  furniture 

Coaches  and  carriages 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Tallow  candles  and  soap 

SnufiTand  tobacco 

Leather  boots  and  shoes 

Cables  and  cordage 

Onnpowder 

Salt 

Lead 

Iron— Pig,  bar,  and  nails 

"     casiiDgs : 

**     all  manufactures  of 

Copper  and  brass,  and  manuActnres  of 

Medical  drugs  

Cotton— piece  i^oods,  printed^r  colored 

"       uncolored 

*'       thread  and  yams 

"       all  manufactures  of 

Flax  and  hemp— cloth  and  thread 

"        **       bags  ^  other  mannft.  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

Combs  and  buttons 

Rrashes  of  all  kinds .* 

Hllllard  tables 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Morocco  and  other  leather  not  sold  by 

the  pound  

Fire  engines  andapparains 

Printing  presses  and  type 

Musical  instruments 

Rooks  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery 

Paints  and  varnish 

Glass 

Tin ;;*; 


Tmt.                     Scalduid.  TotaL 

1840 8,779,669..  743,941,061. 

1841 6,237,424..  530.204100. 

1842 7,246,099..  584,717,014. 

1843 7,515,088..  792,297,106. 

1844 6,099,076..  663,683,455. 

1845 9,389,626..  872,905,996. 

1846 9,888,533..  547,558,055. 

1847 6,298,973. .  537,219,958. 

$150,196    1848 7,724,148..  814,274.431. 

1849 11,969,259.1,096,602,269. 

1850 8,236,463..  635,381,604. 

1851 8,299,626..  927.2.^,089. 

1852 1 1,738,075. .  1,093,230,639. 


$91,400 

149,921 

3.267 

48,737 

323,040 

13,163 

12,220 

48.053 

14,981 

137,856 

430,182 

172,445 

80,453 

47,937 

660,054 

1,316.623 

428,708 

'62,903 

121,580 

89,346 

32,725 

118,624 

191,388 

1,993,807 

103,080 

263.853 

926,404 

6^89,381 

34,718 

571,638 

5,468 

8,154 

360,228 

18,310 

28,833 

4,385 

1,088 

8,340 

18,617 
16,734 
47,781 
67,738 
217,800 
119,535 
85,369 
194,634 
33,490 


.$63,870^07 

.  54,830^1 

.  47,593,463 

.  49,119.806 

.  54,068,504 

.  5],7aO,6tt 

.  43,767,881 

.  53,415,848 

.  61,9«8,3»4 

.'  71,084,616 
.112,315,817 
.  67,085,732 


Statement  exAibitiw  fJU  aggrefmte  vaimg  ofBremi- 
9lmg»  and  Provi*i0ns  exj^orUd  ammmmlfy  fi^m  1840 
to  1852: 

Tear  ending  September  80,  1640 $19,067,535 

"    1841 17,166,109 

••    1842 I6,9«^876 

Nine  months  ending  June  30, 1843 11 ,204, 128 

Year  ending  June           "    1844 17,970,136 

"1845 16.748,424 

"                   "                    "1846 27,701.421 

"                   "1847 68,701,981 

"                   "                   "1848 87.472,751 

"    1849 88,155,507 

"                   "                   "     1850 26,051,370 

"                   "                   "    1851 31,048,650 

•*                   "    1853 86,867,097 


3 
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The  abundant  copper  resources  of 
Michigan  continue  still  to  attract  atten- 
tion. A  single  mineral  section  which 
brought  a  few  years  ago  $2,600,  is  now 
supposed  to  be  worth  $400,000.  The 
completion  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie  Canal 
will  greatly  developie  these  resources, 
and  the  land  appropriation  by  Congress 
will  be  adequate  to  the  completion. 

The  results  which  are  sure  to  be  de- 
rived to  the  country  at  a  future  day,  so 
far  as  the  article  of  copper  is  concerned, 
can  be  roughly  estimated  from  state- 
ments which  we  shall  give,  of  operations 
in  English  mining,  down  to  the  period 
when  attention  was  prominently  drawn 
to  the  region  around  Lake  Superior. 
The  English  mines  do  not  afford  so  pure 


an  article  as  the  American,  by  a  large 
fier  centage,  and  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  former  has  been  much  greater 
than  it  will  be  in  the  latter.  In  1 843 
the  exports  of  British  copper  consisted  of 
8,463  tons,  uuwrought^  m  pigs,  &c. ;  60 
tons  of  coin ;  8,386  tons  in  sheets,  nails, 
&c.;  6  tons  of  wire,  and  598  tons  of 
wrought  copper,  makuig  atotal  of  18,515 
tons.  The  quantity  of  copper  ore  car- 
ried to  England  for  ihe  purpose  of  being 
smelted,  and  re-iraported  in  the  metallio 
state,  has  been  very  great  of  late  years. 
In  1826,  but  64  tons  were  sent.  In  1836, 
the  importation  had  reached  18,491  tons, 
and  in  1844  the  quantity  had  increasea 


to  55,720  tons.  In  1843,  64,445  tons  of 
ore  produced  11,640  tons  of  metal,  or  a 
fraction  over  18  per  cent.  The  forei^ 
copper  ore  imported  into  England  m 
that  year  was  estimated  at  $900,000 — 
Chili  furnished  19,849  tons,  and  the 
United  States  1,151  tons.  Three-sevenths 
of  the  copper  made  in  England,  at  that 
period,  was  from  foreign  ore,  the  re- 
mainder from  ore  derived  principally 
from  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  The  total 
value  of  all  the  British  copper  mines  is, 
in  good  years,  £1,500,000. 

Commerce  of  Toledo. — Supposing 
vou  to  be  interested  in  the  maifh  (u 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  great  central 
plain,  I  have  procured,  says  J.  W.  Scott, 
of  Toledoj  in  a  letter  to  us  to-day,  from 
the  canal  collector,  at  this  place,  a  few 
items  of  arrivals  and  clearances  by  ca- 
nal, from  the  opening  of  navigation,  for 
the  years  1851  and  1852,  up  to  14th  of 
November : 

ArriTod. 


1851. 


ArtlelM. 

Floar bbls 

Pork bbla.... 

Whisky  and  higb  wines bbls 

Corn  meal bbls.... 

Sail bbls.... 

Beef. bbls.... 

Fish  (lake) bbla.... 

Tar  and  rosin bbls 

Gypsum bbls 

Com    bosh . . .  2,5«2,«J1 3,878,047 

Wheat bush...l,250,3M 1,954,718 


IMfi. 

196,838 260,898.. 

32,410 31,895.. 

15,488 21,790 

261 3,771.. 

6,m.y..'.'.  10,105.*i 

-r     "V.V.  1.' 


Oats bush... 

Rye bush. . . 

Grass  seed bush... 

Flaxseed bush. . . 

Barley bush... 


40,176 46,084. 

1,130 8,212. 

500 1,227.. 

14,741 31,344. 

—      385.. 


vn 

MATM. 

mi. 

IMS. 

576.. 

ss 

82,475." 

;;i;i33"i28i 

8,553.. 

68.. 

655.. 

....    7,725 
....     1,271 
....     1,203 

15^432.. 

'.'.'.'.  14^7 

Under  the  head  of  pounds,  the  largest 
item  is  raiUroad  iron.  In  1851  there 
cleared,  13,889,921 ;  in  1852,  41,933.592. 

Locomotives  to  the  number  of  13 
were,  tiiis  season^  for  the  first  time,  sent 
up  the  canal.    The  articles  which  seek 


transport  on  the  600  miles  of  canal 
whicn  find  their  lake  outlet  in  the  har- 
bor of  Toledo,  are  in  great  variety,  and 
many  of  them,  not  in  the  table  aix)ve, 
are  quite  important  in  our  interior  com- 
merce.   By  the  close  of  navigation,  the 
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receipte  of  grain  by  this  channel  akme 
will  nave  reached  six  million  bushels. 
Adding  the  flour  at  five  bush,  the  bbl., 
and  the  large  figure  of  seven  million 
and  three  hundred  thousands  of  bushels 
is  made,  to  represent  the  breadstuffs 
discharged  from  canal-boats  at  Toledo. 
The  receipts  by  rail-road  have  more 
than  doubled  those  of  any  preceding 
year,  as  have  also  those  by  wagon.  The 
tables  exhibiting  these  have  not  yet 
been  prepared. 

Newspapers. — ^By  the  last  census  it 
appears  the  number  published  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  2625,  circulating  about 
400,000,000  copies  annually.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  trace  the  origin  of  this  powerful 
Fourth  Estate  from  its  humble  begin- 
ning in  the  seventeenth  century. 

"When  the  reign  of  James  tne  First 
was  drawing  to  a  close ;  when  Ben  Jon- 
son  was  poet  laureate,  and  the  personal 
friends  of  Shakspeare  were  lamenting 
his  recent  death ;  when  Cromwell  was 
trading  as  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon; 
when  Milton  was  a  j^outh  of  sixteen,  just 
tr3ring  his  pen  at  Latin  verse,  and  Hamp- 
den a  quiet  country  gentlemen  in  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  London  was  first  solicited 
to  patronise  its  first  newspaper.  There  is 
no  rAson  to  doubt  that  the  puny  ances- 
tors of  the  myriads  of  broad  sheets  of 


our  time  was  published  in  the  metropo- 
lis in  1622,  ana  that  the  most  prominent 
of  the  ingenious  speculators  who  offered 
the  novelty  to  the  world  was  one  Nathan- 
iel Butter.  His  companions  in  the  work 
appear  to  have  been  Nicholas  Bounce, 
Thomas  Archer,  Nathaniel  Newberry, 
Wm.  Sheffard.  Bartholomew  Dovmes 
and  Edward  Allde.  All  these  difierent 
names  appear  in  the  imprints  of  the 
early  numbers  of  the  first  newspapei^— 
the  New  News,  What  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  sheet  bears  date  the  23d  of  May, 
1622,  and  has  the  names  of  Bourne  and 
Archer  on  the  title ;  but  as  we  proceed 
in  the  examination  of  the  subject^  we 
find  that  Butter  becomes  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  set  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  author  and  the  writer  whilst 
the  others  were  probably  the  publishers ; 
and,  with  varying  title,  and  apparentlj 
with  but  indifferent  success,  his  name  is 
found  connected  with  newspapers  as 
late  as  1640." 

In  continuation  of  the  statistics  of 
Florida  Keys  and  Wreckers,  as  given  in 
the  Industrial  Resources,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing table,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  E.  J.  Gomez,  Esq.,  Spanish  consul, 
and  agent  .for  insurance  companies  of 
Spain  and  Cuba,  at  Key-West : — 


ITATSMIIfT  or  TISSBLS  WfilOKED  ON  THE  FLORIDA  COAJT,  AND  ASSISTED  BT  THE  XBT  WEST 

"  WBECEEBS.'' 

Amoant  kw«rd«d 

1844. 
1845. 
1840. 


AmooBt  awu-dAd                Amount  of               Total  amH  of  mI-  Vahw  of  rmmkt 

VmmIs.              fbr  Mlrmge.                    oxpwuM.              Yif*  Mid  •sfttmm.  and  cM|oak 

.99 $92,713  19 $70,353  80 $109,064  99 $735,000  00 

.20 09,592  00 80,117  50 105,709  50 737,000  00 

53* 124,400  28 05,92120 190,82154 1,409.917  77 


1847 20  50,854  00 29.563  00 71,417  00 535,000  00 

1848 41   125,800  00 74,200  00 200,000  00 1,282,000  00 

1849 40 127,870  00 91,290  00 219,100  00 1,306.000  00 

1850 30  122,83100 78,029  00 200,800  00 929,900  00 

1851 34  75,852  00 89,233  00 165,085  00 941,500  00 


Total. 


279. 


.$789,911  47 $531,700  50 $1,321,078  08 $7,918,917  77 


We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  prodigious  advances  of  Georpa 
in  every  element  of  material  wealth. 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Industrial 
Resources  quite  a  chapter  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  add  the  following  additional 
items : — 

In  castings,  Georgia  has  four  estab- 
lishments, with  a  capital  invested  of 
$35,000.     They  consume  440  tons  pig 

*  Many  of  tliese  Tesaela  were  loat  in  the  serere 
hurricane  experienced  on  the  1 1th  of  October.  £s> 
Umated  numoer  of  vessels  lost  or  injured  on  the 
Keys  since  1823, 1200  ;  of  the  value  with  cargoes, 
$40,000,000.  From  the  1st  January  to  let  Sept., 
1852,  21  vessels  reached  Key  West  in  distress  or 
fbr  repairs. 


iron,  100  tons  mineral  coal,  9,800  bushels 
of  coke  and  charcoal.  There  are  39 
hands  employed  in  them.  The  value  of 
raw  material,  etc.,  vj  $11,950.  These 
establishments  turn  out  415  tons  cast- 
ings. The  entire  value  of  product  being 
$46,800.  In  pig  iron  she  has  three  es- 
tablishments—capital invested,  $36,000; 
ore  used,  5,189  tons;  value  of  raw  ma- 
terial, $25,840.  There  is  turned  out  900 
tons  pig  iron,  value  of  entii^  product, 
$57,300.  She  has  in  woolen  goods 
three  establishments— capital  invested, 
$68,000;  pounds  of  wool  used,  153,816; 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  is  $30,392; 
yards  of  cloth  manufacture(^  340^660; 
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enttre  yaltie  of  product^  $88,750.  In 
cotton  goods  she  has  over  thiity-fiye 
establishments— -capital  inyested,  $1,730- 
15ff;  number  of  bales  c^  cotton  con- 
tamed,  20,230 ;  value  of  raw  material, 
$900,419;  the  number  of  yards  sheet- 
ing, etc..  turned  out,  $7,209,292;  the 
Yslue  ot  entire  product  is  $2,135,044; 
the  entire  amount  of  cajHtal  invested  in 
Georgia  in  manufactures  is  $1,859,156 : 
the  entire  product^  $2,329,294. 

We  have  seen  a  letter  from  J.  V.  Phil- 
Hps  upon  the  subject  of  the  Uad  mines  of 
Guiena  and  the  Upper  Mississippi^  in 
which  he  states  that  not  more  than  five 
per  cent,  of  the  lead  has  yet  been  re- 
moved, in  value  about  35  or  $40,000,- 
000,  though  the  product  has  been  yearly 
decreasing. 

Fr0dmetw»  o/Lemd  im  fig»  of  TO  lit.,  of  tJU**  Upper 
Mimes,^*  fir  seven  femr*^  from  1846  to  1853,  m- 
eimoivo. 

Pif«  produced  in  1846 6S6,060 

•*  "  1847 778,469 

•*  "  1848 681,969 

"  "  1849^ 688,934 

•   "  "  1830 568,300 

•*  "  W51 472,608 

"  "  183a 400,000 

Notwithstanding  this  great  falling  off, 
which,  if  continued,  would  close  the 
mines  in  a  few  years,  the  pice  of  lead 
has  been  steadily  rising.  The  average 
price  of  lead  in  1847  may  be  set  down 
at  $3  60  per  100  lbs.,  and  in  1852  at  $4 
10  on  the  levee  at  Galena. 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  City 
of  New-  Tork^  for  all  purposes,  m  1853,  is 
as  follows : 

For  expenditare  of  the  City  Govern- 

inent,  exclasive  of  Police,  Lamps 

and  Gas $S,530,9M  00 

ForPolice   615,000  00 

For  Lamps  and  Gas 335,000  00 

Total  for  City  and  Coanty  Expendi- 
tures subject  to  the  control  of  the 
City  Authorities,  and  (br  which  ap- 
pUcation  must  be  made  to  the  Le- 
(islature  fbr  authority  to  lery $3,470,938  00 

For  instalment  on  Building 
Loan  Stock,  No.  S $50,000  00 

For  instalment  on  Wash- 
ington Square  Iron  Rail- 
ing Stock 5,000  00 

For  Common  Schools  for 
Citypurpoees 569,036  06 

For  Common  Schools  for 

State 385,070  80 

— — "—    $840  706  88 

For  State  Mill  Tax 10o)ooO  00 

Vcr  defleieney  of  Taxation,  1853 742,157  91 

$5,171,80r79 
.  $3,380,571  65 


The  astessmeat  returns  of  the  vaive  ^ 
property  in  New-Orleemsfor  1852,  show : 


CapiUl. 

187,955. .     8,866 

497,605..     6,768 

.  6,313,930..  53,342 

.  2,308,550..  14,778 

.      536,475..  11,806 

.      383,150..    4,386 

187,300. .     5,484 

.  Negroes,  &o.  9,179 

80,400..     2,581 


lUp.  nil.     a«d  Bitals.  N«groM. 

1st 5,414,215..  485,400. 

9nd 6,708,905..  594,000. 

Srd 18,500,^80..  542,600. 

4th 8,767,250..  325,000. 

5ch 6,857,760.,  560,800, 

Oth 3,919,225..  380,700. 

7th 2,894,780..  261,600. 

8th 1,613,880..  172,500. 

9th 1,837,030..  945.100. 


Real  Bst.  56,103,475.  .3,596,700.  .10,494,755.  105,161 
Negroes,   3,506,700 
Capital..  10,494,755 

Total,  $70,194,930 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  public  schoole 
in  New-Orleans  for  18^2.  was  $70,194  93, 
The  state  t€LX,  11  cents  on  the  $100^ 
reached  $105,181  00.  Previous  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  municipalities  the 
debt  of  New-Orleans  was  estimated  as 
follows,  and  has  been  secured  in  its  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  that  measlire  of  re- 
form: 

M.  Funded  Dtbt.  FlMtioffDeM. 

1 492,300  00 664,256  80 

11 1.749,660  «y 1,011.650  96 

in  636,48000 263,705  17 

9,878,440  00 T^^iTii 

U,  CMh  MMte.  N«t  D»U. 

1 114,564  37 1.041,992  43 

n 468,269  39 9,908,046  66 

m —  900,166  37 


577,610  69 4,940,996  46 

Proportioo  of 
BL        Bkbtpnyw.  OldCitjDibi.  TMal. 

£....1,041,992  43....    919,289  20....  1,061,981  63 

II.... 2,298,048  66..   .1,590,810  85.... 3,888,859  51 

m.....    900,185  87...    357,947  35....  1,956,139  71 


Tax  tot  1959    actnal  amount. 


iBcrease  of  lery  of  1853  over  thai  of 
I6M $1,791,391  74 

VOL.  xnr.  7 


4,940,926  46  . .  .9,868,047  40. . .  .7,108,973  66 

The  following  are  the  number  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  North  Pacific  fishe^  for 
the  last  eleven,  years,  and  the  averaged 
quantity  of  oil  taken: — 1841,  20  ships 
averaged  1^412  barrels — 28,200  barrels  ; 
1842,  29  ships  averaged  1.627  barrels — 
47,200  barrels ;  1843, 108  ships  averaged 
1,349  barrels— 146,800  barrels;  1844^ 
170  ships  averaged  1,528  barrels— 259,- 
570  barrels;  1845,  263  ships  averaged 
953  barrels— 250,600  barrels;  1846,  292 
ships  averaged  869  barrels — 253,80(rbar* 
rels;  1847,  177  ships  averaged  1,059 
barrels— 187,443  barrels;  1848, 159  ships 
averaged  1,164  barrels — 185,256  barrels  f 
1849, 155  ships  averaged  1,334  barrels — 
206,850  barrels ;  1 850, 1 44  ships  averaged 
1,692  barrels— 243,648  barrels;  1851, 13a 
ships  averaged  626  barrels — 86  360  bar* 
rels. 

In  1852  about  283  ships  cruised  in  the 
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norfhera  seas^  four  of  which  were  lost. 
Of  the  remaining  number  179  have  been 
reported  in,  with  an  aggregate  of  225,570 
barrels,  or  an  average  catch  of  1,260  bbls. 
The  following  Uble  will  show  the 
amount  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  on  hand 
in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1853,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained : — 

Spwrn.          W1ud«.  Bmm. 

New-Bedford 4.635 3,JJg  |        „,  ^oo 


400. 
.1,700., 

',     60.'! 


Fair  Haven 3,400 

Fall  River — 

Warrea — 

Nantaeket 1,000 

MattapoiseU 200. 

Waacport 220 

Total 9,555 8,210 113.000 

There  is  said  to  be  a  considerable 
qaantity  of  whale  oil  on  hand  in  New- 
York,  mostly  return  shipments  from 
Europe,  but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
the  amonnt. 

The  following  table  will  show  the 
amount  of  oil  and  whalebone  on  hand 
from  1852  to  1845,  inclusive: — 

Wh«l«.  Boo*. 


Sfiw.  WUb.  Bm*. 

1848 6.996 29,126 921,500 

1847 14,618...  .  7,775...  112,800 

1846 40,701 5.S2I 211.000 

1845 35,992...  .12,950.. unknown. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  United 
States  Mint  for  1852,  shows  the  following 
total  coinage  for  1852 : — 

GOLD. 

8,053,026  Double  Eaglea $41,060,590  00 

263,106  Eaglea 2,631.060  00 

573,901  Hair  Eagles 2.869.505  00 

1,159,381  QuarterEaglea 2.899,302  50 

2,045,351  Gold  DoUara. 2,045,351  00 

$51,505,638  50 

$1,100  00 
38.565  00 
44.265  00 
153,550  00 
.  m  50,025  00 
•  559,905  00 

$52,352,948  50 
$51,020  94 


_  6,091,765  Pieoea. 


aiLvnu 


1,100  DoUara. 

77,1^  Half  DoUara 

177,060  Quarter  DoUara.... 

1,535,500  Dimea. 

1,000,500  HalfDimea 

18,663,500  Three  Cent  Piecea. 

27,549,556  Pieoea. 


Jan.  1, 1852 19,350 36,500. .  unknown. 

1851 3,610 14,062 242,000 

1850 3.760 13.000 440,000 

1849 10,147 20,936 994,600 


5,162,094  Centa 

32,711,649  Piecea  $52,404,560  44 

We  gather  from  official  reports,  made 
to  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  the  following  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  commerce  of  her  great  public 
works : — 


iata  tta  Oitf 


5ta<MM»t  tkowimg  tk»  omoimt  9f  Tomuage  tmd  the  EUimaUd  VAu  iktrtot 
Bitkmoniy  on  tMe  Jtme*  River  and  Kanatoka  Canal,  Richmond,  Fredcrieksb* 

Riekwumd  and  Peterehmrff  Railroad,  Rickmomd  and  DanvilU  Railroad,  and  tlu  Firginia  Central  RmO- 
road,  during  each  of  the  laet  Jive  years,  together  toith  tk4  Freighte  and  Tolls  paid  on  the  omid  Totm^ge, 


hereof,  imported  ia 
'iekshitrg  and  Potowute  R* 
,  and  the  Virginia 


I. — JIKEB    RIVER    AND   KANAWHA    CANAL. 

TMr«ii4fiif  NaoftoM.          BrtiinAtodTriM.               Pnigbtk  Tab.                Fniglit  aod  tolli. 

October  81,   1848 125,054....    $4.230.532  18....    $64,250  13....  $128,500  25....    $192,750  38 

"           1849 140,696....       5,435.046  66....      82,620  39...  165,240  69...       247.S61  06 

«'           1850 137,589....       f,  123.865  49....      71,247  16....  142,49431     ..       213,74147 

<<           1851 140,924....       5,133.853  62....      61,613  29....  123,226  59...       184,83^88 

••           1852 153,377....       7,145,837  43....      73,649  28....  147,298  56....       220,947  84 

Total  for  5  yeara, 697,640         $28,069,135  88        $353.380  25  $706,760  40        $1,060,140  65 


U. — RICHMOND   AND  PBTKR8BURO   RAILROAD. 


From  lat  October,  1847,  to  lat  October,  1848 10.301 . . 

«*                1846^           "              1849 19.539. 

««                 1849,            «               1850 22,861., 

"                1850,           "               1851 19,538. 

"                1851,           "               1852 27,932. 


Total  for  5  yeara.. 


.110,106 


$632,557  99 $18,361  63 

695,742  40 18,159  71 

1,377,665  45 21,560  63 

886,412  40 18.314  12 

1,262,248  85  24,752  89 


$101,140  18 


$4,854,627  09 


TcMc  etkHhUxng  tho  Jmomii  of  Tonnage^  EetimmUd  Valwe  thare^f,  and  the  Freight  paid  on  the  enme, 
imported  into  the  Citf  of  Richmond  5y  wuane  of  the  eeneral  Works  of  Intsrtud  Improvement  leading  into 
tiu  City,  during  the  year  1852. 

M.  Frai^te  and  talk. 


JameaRWer  and  Kanawba  Company 

Richmond,  Frederickabnrg  and  Potomac  Railroad, 

Ricbmond  and  Peteraburg  Railroad 

Riebmond  and  DanvlUe  Railroad. 

Virginia  Central  Railroad 


153,377.... 
4,807.... 
27,932.... 
53,421.... 
17,450.... 

7,145,837  43.... 

285,000  00.... 
1,262  248  85.... 

067,336  00  ... 
1,000,000  00... 

220,947  84 
19852  03 
24,752  89 
37,919  45 
55,980  20 

266,987 

$10,660,492  28 

$358,861  41 
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SUUmttU  o/ExporU  oftlu  arowtk,  Produes^  md  Mam^faetwe  of  ike  UniUd  StmUt  fir9m  Hu  DUtriet  tf 
Ckarletton,  dmrimg  a«  ytflr  18Sa,  mi  AwterictM  and  Fortfgn  FunU. 


S. 


Vain*  to 
doUui. 

86^15 


WUUmt  lipMrtod. 

RttMia 39 —     :  1,000,84©.. 

Prossia — 

Sweden 100.. 

HoUaod 0,190. 

Bttlfiom  40.. 

England 17,858.. 

BriUsh  West  Indies 10,457 —      —       — 

French  European  porta  on  the  AUantic 5,849 855,060 19,430,910 1,379,490 

"  »*  ♦♦  Mediterranean..      3,515 637,925 0,487,720 753,914 

Cuba 20,319 —     —       — 

Italy —      —      250,700 20,348 

BoenosAyrea 7,508 —     —       — 

Hanae  Towns  and  porta  of  Germany 5,132 17,398 2,888,550 233,146 

Denmark  and  Norway —      —     7.080 540 

Holland 5,880 —     702,752 63,170 

Spanish  European  porta  on  the  Mediterranaan      3,882 —     8,845,548 033,919 

Spanish  West  Indies 885 —     —       — 

United  Provinces  of  La  Plata 2,384 —      —       — 

Spaniah  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 3,715 ^     —       — 

AlHca 8,842 —      —       — 

Gnatamalian  ports  on  the  Atlantic 2,075 —     —       -~ 

SeoUand 110 90,242 1,286,152. 

BraxU 8,356 —     — 


.       7,993 528,517 48,668 

—      944,556 83449 

—     2,045,892 177,860 

.5,148,596 85,430,489 8,992,898 


124,014 


Totale $109,421 6,587,764 122,785,275 $12,899,620 


Ri««. 


Rough  Rk*. 


QoMiUtyia 
WbitkMbporUd.  tiwcM. 

Roaaia 274... 

Proasia 2,904.... 

Sweden —    ... 

HoQand 1,001.... 

Belginm 2,604... 

England 4,513... 

Briiiata  Weatlndiea 683.... 

French  European  porta  on  the  Atlantic 2,442 

*•  "  *♦  Mediterranean..  1,043..., 

Cuba 17,480... 

Italy —   ... 

Boenoa  Ayres —    

Hanse  Towns  and  ports  of  Germany —   ... 

Denmark  and  Norway —   ... 

Holland —    ... 

Spaniah  European  porta  on  the  Mediterranean. .    —    . . . , 

SiMuiish  West  Indies 239... 

United  Province  of  La  Plata —   ... 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic ~    ... 

AfHca —   ... 

Gnatamalian  porta  on  the  Atlantic -.    ... 

ScoUand 2... 

BraaU —    ... 


ValtM  is       Qoutttr  te 
doUara.  bodMU. 

6,217....      —     .. 
72,506....      —     .. 

—  ....  47,982.. 
21,266....  912.. 
60,299...  85,773.. 
80.280....  138,115.. 
18,296.. 
61,726.. 
26,781.. 

378,059....     —    .... 

—  ....  17,502.... 


TotelviOMio 
Mche 


8,801.. 


94,771 

72,5C6 

92,879 

111,726 

250,212 

9,230,386 

28,516 

1,454,558 

784,210 

398,378 

38,348 

7,508 

238,757 

71,478 

69,951 

937,601 

4,586 

2,384 

3,719 

8,34t 

2,079 

124,180 

8,356 

Totala 33,185...  $714,116.... »9,279.... $276,609.. -.$14,031,40$ 


....  79,21 


912.. 


44,111... 

915.... 

22,023.... 

113,707.... 

8,000.'!.'! 

u,oooV.V. 


70,938.. 
915.. 


3,700.... 


36....     — 


The  aggreffate  amount  of  imports  in 
American  and  foreign  vessels  during  the 
year  1852,  was:  in  American  vessels, 
$1,285,716;  m  foreign  vessels,  $481,627 
—total,  $1,767,343. 

There  were  9,426  barrels  of  naval 
stores,  valued  at  $31,636,  exported  from 
Charleston  in  1852,  chiefly  to  England. 

Since  1835  taxation  in  New- York  has 
quadrupled,  while  the  value  of  real  pro- 
perty has  not  increased  thirty  per  cent., 
and  the  poDulation  has  not  quite  doubled. 
And  still.  New-York  prospers.  The  fol- 
lowing statistical  table  shows  the  rate  of 
taxation  from  the  year  1835  to  1852 : — 


Tmt.  ValutioB. 

1885 $218,723,703., 

1836 309,500,920. 

1837 283,747,350. 

1838 264,152,941. 

1839 268,882,430. 

1840 252,135,515. 

1841 252,194,920. 

1842 237,808,901. 

1843 229,239,077. 

1844 238,727,143. 

1845 239,995,517. 

1848 244,952,004. 

1847 247,152,303. 

1848 254,192,527. 

1849 254,192,527. 

1850 286,061,816. 

1851 286,081,818. 

1852. 851.768,399. 


..  $882,008  00... 
..1,085,130  44... 
..1,244,972  15... 
..1,244,972  15  .. 
..1,352,882  68... 
.  1,354,479  29... 
..1,394,136  85... 
..2.031,382  88... 
..1,747,518  59... 
..1,988,818  56... 
..2,098.191  18... 
..2,520,148  71... 
..2,581,776  30.. 
..2,715,510  25.. 
..2,715,510  25.. 
..3.230,085  02.. 
..3,239,085  02  . 
.  3,380.511  09... 


Milla. 

2  5-10 

3  5-10 

4  f-10 

5  7-10 
5  1-10 

.  5  4-10 
.  5  5-10 
.  8  5-10 
.  7  8-10 
.  8  4-10 
.  8  7-10 
.10  3-10 
.10  4-10 
.10  7-10 
.10  7-10 
.11  8-10 
.11  3-10 
.  9  7.10 
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Mr.  Tuel  of  New- York  lately  publish- 
ed in  the  New-York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce an  article  upon  the  steamships 
of  that  city.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
Canard  (British)  line  was  established  in 
1838,  and  consists  of  Arabia,  2,500  tons ; 
Asia,  22200.:  Europa,  1.800;  America, 
1,800;  Persia,  3A00;  Africa,  2,200;  Ni- 
agara, 1,800;  Canada,  1,800;  Cambria, 
1,500;  aggregate  tonnage,  10,000. 

The  ifew-  York  and  Liverpool  United 
States  Mail  Steamers, — ^This  fine  was  es- 
tablished by  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq.^  in  1850. 
The  first  oi  its  ships,  the  Atlantic,  sailed 
from  New- York  for  Liverpool  27tii  April, 
1850.  The  Arctic  of  this  Une  has  made 
the  quickest  passage  of  the  Atlantic 
steamers  from  New-York  to  Liverpool, 
accomplishing  it  in  9  days  and  17  hours. 
Atlantic,  3,000  tons;  Pacific,  3,000; 
Baltic,  3,000;  Arctic,  3,000;  aggregate 
tonnage,  13,000. 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company 
comprises  the  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
ship line  between  New- York,  Southamp- 
ton and  Bremen,  and  consists  of  the 
Washington  of  1,700  tons;  the  Hermann, 
1,700;  aggregate  tennaoje,  3,300.  This 
company  was  established  in  1847. 

The  New-  York  and  Havre  Steam  Na- 
vigation Company  consists  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamers,  the  Franklin,  of 
2,209  tons;  Humboldt^  2,200;  aggregate 
tonnage,  4.400  tons. 

The  Glasgow  and  New- York  Steam 
ship  Company  is  running  its  new  steam- 
ship Glasgow,  of  1,962  tons  and  four 
hundred  horse  power. 

The  steamships  employed  on  lines  be- 
tween New- York  and  the  Southern  cities 
of  the  United  States  are  seventeen,  belong- 
ing to  the  following  companies :  4  steam- 
ers, Marion,  Union,  Southerner  and  Ad- 
jer,  of  12,  15,  10  and  1,500  tons,  respec- 
jvely.  New- York  and  Charleston  Steam- 
ship (iompany,  6,200:  2  propellers,  Benj. 
Franklin  and  Wm.  Penn  (1,000  each) 
between  New- York  and  New-Orleana 
2.000 ;  2  propellers.  City  of  Norfolk  and 
Kichmond,  between  Cliarleston.  NorfollL 
Petersburgh  and  Richmond,  0^444  ana 
518  tons  respectively,  962 ;  1  N.  Y.  and 
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Alabama  Steamship  Company,  Black 
Warrior,  between  New-York  and  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  and  Havana,  1,900:  3 
New- York  and  Savannah  Steamship 
Co.,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Augusta,  of 
1,300,  and  1,350  tons  respectively,  3,950; 
2  New-York  and  Virgmia  Steamship 
Company,  the  Roanoke  and  Jamestown, 
1,050  respectively,  2,100;  3  United  States 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  Cherokee, 
Empire  and  Crescent  City,  1,300,  2,OO0L 
and  1,500.  respectively,  4,800;  total 
number  ot  ships  employed,  17;  aggro- 
gate  of  tonnage^  21.912. 

The  California  lines  consist  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  as  follows :  the  Golden  Gate, 
2,500  tons;  Tennessee,  1,300;  North- 
erner, 1,200;  Republic,  1,200;  Oregon, 
1,099 ;  Panama,  1,087;  California,  1,050; 
Columbia,  800 ;  Carolina^  600 ;  Coluinbus, 
600;  Isthmus,  600:  Unicom,  600;  Fre- 
mont,  600 ;  John  L.  Stephens,  1,500 ;  total, 
15,536  tons. 

The  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  connect 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Company. — ^Their 
steamers  are :  Georgia,  3,000  tons ;  Ohio, 
3,000;  Illinois,  2^500;  Empire  City, 
2,000;  Crescent  City,  1,500;  Cherokee, 
1,300 ;  Philadelphia,  1,200 ;  El  Dorado, 
1,300;  Falcon,  1,000;  George  Law, 
2,800 ;   Total,  19,600. 

VanderbiWs  Line,  via  Nicaragua,  is 
composed  of  10  ships:  The  Northern 
Light  2,500  tons;  Prometheus,  1,500; 
Pacific,  1,200;  S.  S.  Lewis,  2,000; 
Morning  Star,  2,500:  Independence, 
900 ;  Pioneer.  2.500 ;  Brother  Jonathan. 
2,100 ;  Star  of  the  West^  1,600 ;  Daniel 
Webster,  1,200.     Total^  18,000. 

The  New-York  and  San  Francmo 
Steamship  Company  is  coniposed  of  the 
following  steamers :  the  Winfield  Scot^ 
2,100  tons;  United  States,  1,500;  Cortez, 
1,800;  Uncle  Sam,  2.000.    Total,  7,400. 

The  Empire  City  Line  is  composed  of 
the  following  steamers:  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  1,800  tons:  City  ofPitt^urgh, 
2,000;  San  Francisco,  3,000.  ToUl, 
6,800. 
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The  Mexican  government  persisting 
in  (heir  denial  of  the  valioity  of  the 
Garay  grant,upon  which  we  had  so  much 
to  say  in  our  January  number,  have  by 
a  formal  contract  conceded  the  passage 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Ihkuantepec  to  Mr. 
Sk)o  and  others.  We  have  seen  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  new  grant^ 
and  regard  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  copied  at  length. 

Aet.  1.  Provides  that  the  communi- 
cation is  to  be  by  water  as  far  as  the 
Gaatzacualco  river  is  navigable. 

2.  A  plank-road  to  be  commenced 
from  the  nead  of  navigation,  within  one 
5  ear,  and  completed  in  ttiree  years.  A 
rail-road  to  be  commenced  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  to  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  four  following  years. 

4.  Company  shall  make  docks,  etc., 
at  the  jwrts  of  the  termini,  which  are  to 
be  designated  by  the  government  of 
Mexico. 

6.  Grovemment  grants  the  lands  ne- 
cessary for  plank-road  and  rail-road,  and 
for  buildings,  etc. ;  owners  of  private 
poperty  taken  to  be  indemnified  accord- 
mg  to  Is^w. 

6.  The  company  may  use  public  lands 
en  route  gratis,  and  also  that  of  private 
individuals  with  indemnity,  etc. 

8.  The  company  to  have  exclusive 
light  of  transit  for  passengers,  freights, 
ete.,  at  rates  to  be  approved  by  govern- 
ment. Grovemment  to  levy  any  contri- 
bution on  the  property,  etc.,  of  the  en- 
terprise, at  hny  time,  but  it  reserves  the 
lignt  to  impose  a  duty  not  exceeding 
121^  cents  per  passenger  and  package 
transported  by  the  company's  route. 

9.  The  company  may  import  free  of 
duty,  all  materials,  etc.,  for  the  road, 
with,  the  sanction  of  government;  also 
such  provisions,  etc.,  for  workmen  as 
cannot  be  procured  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec. 

10.  The  company  subjects  to  rules  es- 
tablished by  government;  no  sales  of 
goods,  etc.,  to  be  made  on  ttie  route. 

11.  The  government  will  open  two 
ports  at  the  termini  of  the  road,  it  beinff 
understood  that  Ventosa  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  recepti(Hi  of  passengers  and 


merchandise  by  the  company.      The 
other  port  is  Vera  Cruz. 

13.  Government  protection  is  assured 
to  the  company  and  its  employes  du- 
ring the  twenty  years  of  its  existence. 

14.  Guarantees  payment  by  the  com- 
pany of  $300,000  m  silver  at-  once,  and 
$50,000  in  monthly  instalments  until 
$600,000  is  paid. 

15.  The  company  is  to  carry  the 
Mexican  mails  without  charge,  and  all 
goods  for  the  Mexican  government  at 
one-fourth  of  the  regular  rates ;  all  Mexi- 
can troops,  officers  and  government 
agents  to  pass  free.  All  moneys,  ores 
and  other  products  of  the  country  to  be 

irted  at  one-fourth  less  than  the 


regular  rates. 

16.  For  fifty  years  the  government  is 
to  receive  20  per  cent,  of  Uie  profits  of 
the  road.  All  privileges  stated,  are 
guaranteed  during  the.  twenty  years  to 
Qie  company  ^  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  road  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
government,  guaranteeing  the  delivery 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  by  a  deposit  of 
10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  tot  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  contract. 

1 7.  The  company  to  build  light-houses^ 
etc.,  at  designated  points ;  and  will  ap- 
propriate 2U  per  cent  of  the  net  promt 
of  this  road  to  that  object. 

18.  Inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  both 
parties  to  overlook  their  interests  along 
the  road. 

19.  The  company  is  to  construct  no 
forts,  introduce  no  armed  troops,  shall 
not  admit  on  the  road  any  more  persons 
than  necessary  to  do  meir  necessary 
work.  The  company  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting smugglinil;* 

20.  Foreigners  employed  by  the  com- 
pany to  have  only  tne  same  rights  as 
Mexican  citizens.  All  questions  to  be 
decided  by  Mexican  tribunals. 

21.  Transit  free  to  all  nations ;  but  25 
per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  charge  for 
transporting  merchandise  of  other  na- 
tions who  have  no  treaty  with  Mex- 
ica 

22.  Offices  for  the  sale  of  bonds  are  to 
be  opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
London,  and  for  the  first  six  months  one 
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third  part  of  the  shares  are  to  be  kept  at 
the  disposal  of  Mexican  citizens. 

23.  Foreign  mails  may  be  carried 
oyer  the  road  by  the  company:  but 
always  sealed,  and  passing  tnrougn  un- 
der proper  inspection. 

24.  No  sales  of  shares  to  be  sold  for 
lands  aporopriated  for  Indians,  etc. 

25.  All  the  articles  of  the  convocation 
of  July,  1652,  not  conflicting  with  those 
stated  above,  are  to  be  binding  on  the 
company. 

Navigation  Articles.— 1.  The  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  navigating  the  Guat- 
zacoalcos,  is  guaranteed;  but  Mexican 
vessels  have  a  n^ht  of  navigation  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  along  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

2.  Government  exempts  from  tonnage- 
duty  all  the  compan^^s  vessels. 

3.  The  company  is  to  supply  a  line  of 
steamers  under  the  Mexican  flag,  to 
transport  merchandise  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  Guatzacoalcos. 

4.  All  Mexican  mails  are  to  be  car- 
ried free  of  charge  to  all  points  at  which 
the  vessels  of  the  company  touch,  and 
all  goods  belonging  to  the  Mexican 
government  at  one-fourth  part  of  the 
regular  charge.  All  troops,  agents  of 
the  government,  etc.,  are  to  be  free  of 
transit ;  metals,  products,  etc.,  at  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  regular  rates. 

5.  Steamers  on  Pacific  are  to  tise  the 
port  of  Acapulco  as  a  depot  for  coal,  and 
as  soon  as  i)08sible,  they  are  to  use  the 
coal  mined  in  the  State  of  Guerero. 

From  the  Report  of  President  Overton 
of  the  New- Orleans  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company  we  glean  the  following 
statistics : 

RutipU  mid  Exptndituret  of  the  N.  O.  and  Qreat 
WfUrm  lUil-romd  Compwnf. 

BSCXIPTB. 

OnaeooTOtof 

Stock  instalments  paid  in $136,420  00 

CkiotributioQs  for  preliminary  expeoaea    S  ,941  88 

$140,801  88 

KXPBNDITimSS. 

'On  account  of 

Preliminary  expenses  by  Execntire 

Committea $6,003  80 

Real  Estate 16,100  00 

KighlsofWay 216  35 

E^ioeering  and  Surveying 14,170  06 

Office  expensea,  aalariea  and  contin- 

fcncies 9,258  04 

Grading  and  clearing 14,110  80 

Timber  for  track. 8,056  50 

Iron 2,171  81 

Caah  Balance  on  deposit 79,205  43 

$140^1  88 

The  following  are  the  amountsof  sub* 


scripCioa  to  the  capital  stock  of  this  < 
pany,  which  are  made  payable  in  pe- 
riods of  from  one  to  &wq  yean: 

Private  aabscription $750,835  00 

Orleans  Right  Bank 75,000  00 

Parish  Lafliyette 33,400  00 

"     St,Martm'a 103,775  00 

*•     St.  Landry 115,625  00 

^     Natchitoches 250,000  00 

♦*     St.  Mary 156,600  00 

City  of  New-Orleans 1,900,000  00 

$2,094,235  00 

M.  B.  Hewson,  whose  report  upon  the 
Holl}'  Springs  location  of  the  Memjkis 
and  Charleston  RaiWoad  we  lately  no- 
ticed, uses  the  following  language  upon 
the  practicability  and  utility  of  tnat 
route :  "  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  the  increase  of  wav  trade 
arising  from  the  Holly  Springs  location 
will  reach  $60,000 — ^in  order,  however, 
to  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  matter,  let 
this  increase  l>e  taken  at  $30,000.  Now, 
the  through  business  estimated  by  its 
friends  for  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
road,  would  certainly  pay  the  running 
expenses  of  the  road,  and  here  then, 
arising  from  the  Holly  Springs  location, 
is  at  me  very  lowest  calculation  a  net 
profit  equivalent  to  $500,000  at  6  per 
cent,  or  to  very  nearly  one  per  cent  on 
the  whole  estimated  capital.  Assuming 
then  the  additional  capital  required  for 
the  La  Grange  route,  at  the  sum  of 
$125,000,  the  additional  business  on  the 
other  route  brino^ing  an  income  equiva- 
lent to  an  addibonal  capital  of  half  a 
million, — ^the  Holly  Springs  route  will 
yield  to  the  stockholders  IJ^  per  cent 
per  annum,  over  and  above  the  yield  of 
the  La  Grange.  On  the  basis  then  of 
the  profitableness  of  the  La  Grange 
route,  I  beg  leave  to  report  to  your  e3l- 
cellency,  that  the  Holly  Springs  location 
of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail-road 
is  decidedly  "  profitable." 

None  of  the  interests  involved  in  this 
road  will  at  all  suffer  by  the  Holly 
Springs  location.  CoUierviUe,  by  being 
made  the  point  of  turn-out  lor  the  So- 
merville  branch  from  the  main  trunk, 
will,  in  all  probability,  become  a  point 
of  importance,  commensurate  with  the 
business  of  that  branch.  The  Somer- 
viUe  branch,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  main  stem  on  the  La 
Gran^  location,  will  in  virtue  of  the 
undivided  trade  of  Hardeman  and  Mc- 
Nairy,  become  an  excellent  stock ;  and 
while  this  accession  of  business   wUl 
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■aye  all  risks  as  to  this  short  branch  The  earnings  have  been  as  follows  on 

being  abandoned  for  want  of  business  this  road: 

to  sustain  it^  the  town  of  Scnnerville  pmndcmi.      Man.       rni^L         toibl 

will  l>ecome  an  important  agency  point  i858...  oi,9a8»79..  13^8,77.. I64,374,ss.. 360,585,75 

for  Ihe  Memphis  merchants.    Moscow,  I85i. .  .i02,6Q4,ay. . ]3,352,27. .  95^6.70.  .aii.598^ 

in  virtue  of  its  position  at  a  bend  in  io,755^7..      79,50..  68,tt7,50..  57,909,40 
the    main    course    of  the    Somerville 

branch  will,  by  absorbing  the  business  Showing   a   decrease    in   passen^r 

of  the   southern  part  of  Fayette  and  earnings  of  lO)^  per  cent,  and  an  m- 

Hardeman,  wmI  of  the  northern  part  of  crease  of  freight  earnings  of  72  per  cent., 

Marshall  and  Tippah,  become  the  only  with  an  aggregate  increase  of  27)^  per 

distributing  point  for  one  of  the  richest  cent,  over  the  business  of  1851.    This 

planting  distncts  along  the  whole  len^  on  the  whole  is  a   satisfactory  result^ 

of  the  road.    Nor  will  La  Grange  suffer  though  the  decrease  in  the  passenger 

by   the   Holly  Springs  location.      This  earnings  is  to  be  regretted,  and  was  not 

town  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  Wolf  folly  anticipated, 

river,  and  inaccessible  to  a  road  run-  In  the  increase  of  the  freight  earnings^ 

ning  north  and  south.    In  the  event  of  the  expectations  of  the  board  have  been 

the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  be-  folly  realized :  and  a  confident  belief  is 

in^  located  by  way  of  La  Grange,  the  entertained,  that  the  increase  will  be 

Mississippi  Central  Rail-road,  (an  exten-  continued. 

sion   of  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  The  "  Commercial  List,"  published  in 

road,)    being    pushed   into    Tennessee  Philadelphia,  in  discussing  the  capacities 

under  its   charter   in   that  state,  till  it  of  that  city  to  compete  with  all  others, 

connect  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-  including  New-York,  for  the  trade  of  the 

road  at  Jackson,   in   Madison  county,  great  West^   uses   the   following   kn- 

will  intersect  the  Memphis  and  Charles-  guage: 

ton  Rail-road,    some  two  miles  east  of  On  the  first  of  the  present  month  the 

La  Grange,  and  as  a  consequence  build-  last  Unk  of  rail-road  connection  betwewi 

ing  up   at  the   crossing  the  exchange  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  was  com- 

point  of  that  district,  will  bring  utter  pleted.    This  vast  entorprise,  involving 

ruin  on  La  Grange.    The  superior  ad-  an  expenditure,  actual  and  prospective, 

vantages  of  ihe  Holly  Springs  route  to  of  full  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  begun 

Memphis,  are  too  plain  to  require  com-  by  merchants  of  this  city  in  the  face  of 

ment.  every  discouragement^  passive  and  ao- 

The  following  statement  of  the  South  tive,  has  so  far  been  achieved,  that  du- 

Carohna  Railroad  Company  for  the  year  ring  the  light  of  a  summer  day  we  can 

1852,  is  taken  from  the  report  ofH.  W.  pass  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 

Conner,  President  of  the  company  :  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania.    The  Qua- 
ker, so  lon^  quietly  plodding,  and  shun- 

Gro9s  receipts  of  the  road $1,120,195  43  ning  collisions,  has  boldly  stepped  into 

Kxpepgee,  current  and  extraordinary.    453,965  73  ^j^^  arena  of  modem  trade,  and  thrown 

Netproflt $«7i,229  69  down  the  irou  gauntlet.    In  the  gener- 

Interest  paid  on  foreign  and  other  debts,  ous    strife,    he    calls   upou    his   western 

^"^"''^^^ _i«5^%8^  ^^j^^jg  ^  ^^^  ^yj^j^  and  show  fair 

Netincome $505,27121  play:  and  he  will  fear  neither  Yankee 

Two  dividends,  3 Ji  per  cent.  eacH. . . .     271,600  00  ^or  Knickerbocker,  even  with  Europe  at 

Surplus 1233,67191  tiieir  back.    What  are  the  grounds  of 

This  shows  an  incre«w  In  the  gro«i  this  confidence?     Let  a  few   figuwa 

receipts  over  any  prevloos  year,  of. .  $124  480  44  answer. 

The  present  line  of  rail-road  from  Phil- 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  adelphia  to  Pittsburgh    is    358    miles^ 

elected  officers  of  the  Macon  and  West-  which  includes  the   portage   over  the 

em  RaiUroad,  Georgia :  mountains.    Starting  with  this  distance 

President  Isaac  Scott ;  directors.  An-  as  a  basis,  let  us  see  what  are  at  thi» 

drew  Low,  Edward  Padelford,  J.  C.  Levy,  moment   the    relative    distances   froBk 

Charles   Moran,    Drake    Mills,    Adam  points  on  the  southern  lake  shores  and) 

Norrie,  Ker  Boyce,  F.  C.  Matthiesson,  on  the  Ohio,  to  points  on  the  sea-board. 

N.  C.  Munroe,  J.  B.  Ross,  Jas^  Thweatt,  Other  ihings  being  equal,  the  shortest  of 

C.  J.  McDonald.  these  rout^  will  command  thetrad^  and 
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timTel.    Oiker  ihirHf$  being  equal /^haX  Cin^nati  to  Pl^ladalpiiift  will  be  Uti 

is,  with  equal  markets  for  purchase  and  than  from  Cincinnati  to  New-York,  not 

sue,  and  eqnal  cheapness,  expedition,  only  bj  145  miles  already  slwwn^  (taking 

certainty  and  comfort  m  transit  Galion  as  the  common  point  m  defiaii- 

Considering  first  the  lake  business,  ure^)  but  also  by  ^e  difference  between 

the  present  pcnnt  of  departure  from  the  the  len^  of  the  base  line  from  Xenia 

Northwest  for  New-York  and  Philadel-  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  two  sides  of  the 

phia  and  places  south  of  the  latter,  is  triangle,  just  indicated,  Galion  b^ng  its 

Cleyeland,  the  routes  and  distances  W  apex. 

ing  as  follows : —  Without  extending  these  exhibitions 
Ciereiand  to  Dunkirk 145  miles  of  figures,  it  is  apparent  from  the  rail- 
Dunkirk  to  New- York 409  road  Connections  actually  made  between 

Cteveland  to  New-York —  SH  mile*,  fko   IoIta   nnnnfrv   «nH    Naw  Vnrb-    »nA 

Ciereiand  to  Pittsburgh 140  I?®.,  '^?  Country  ana  iNew-ioTK  ana 

Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia.... 357  Philadelphia  respectiTcly,  that  the  dis- 

cieveUiMi  to  Philadelphia.....—  497  tances  are  very  greatly  in  favor  of  tiie 

Distance  in  favor  of  Philadelphia 117  latter;  and  necessarily  still  more  80  be- 

A4d  even  the  distance  ttom  Philadelphia  tween  Philadelphia  and  all  points  fartlier 

to  New- York,  through  New-Jersey  . . .  JS  ^^q^      j^  ^  ^^^^^  therefore  to  multil^y 

And  we  have  the  distance  less  by 81  mUes  fibres  in  proof  of  this  £&Ct.     We  reco^- 

^         ^,      t     ,  X     ^T      ,r    ,     ,  nise  it  as  beyond  dispute,  that  this  city  IS 

S??/^^!?^^'*.^^  New-York  t^roti^^  even  now  nearer  to  the  whole  Weet 

Philadelphia  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl-  than  any  of  her  rivals.    Before  the  close 

wua  route,  than  from   Cleveland   to  of  another  year,  this  advantage  wiU  be 

New- York  by  the  lake  shore  and  New-  vastly  enhanced.    Then  the  Pennsylva- 

York  and  Ene  routes.  nia  Central  RaU-road  will  be  perfect  in 

Keeping  still  m  view  the  lake  connec  its  entire  length,  dispensing  with  the 

twns,  when  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  portage  road  and  all  fiie  incidental  de- 

^all  be  completed  to  its  junction  with  fayg  and  troubles  of  its  inclined  planes, 

the  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  Rad-road,  Twelve  Hotms,  (instead  of  eighteen  as 

seventy-five  miles  southwest  of  the  for-  „ow,)  will  then,  and  mtist  then,  suffice 

mercity---ft  new  point  of  departure  wiU  for  ihe  transit  of  passengers  from  the 

be  esteblished  for  the  travel  thence  east-  Delaware  to  the  OhioTwiiat  other  bold, 

ward.    Gallon  will  be  that  point,  only  besides  this  grand  work,  has  Philadelrfiia 

four  miles  south  of  ttie  junction,  and  the  npon  the  commerce  of  the  West  ?  What 

routes  wiU  be  as  follows :—  jg  ^er  own  ability  to  give  it  business  by 

Gallon  to  Cleveland 7»  miles.  ^^®  maintenance  and  extension  of  Uiat 

Cleveland  to  New- York 614  *  commerce  ? 

Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia... 357  list  of  the  d  liferent  rail-roads  by  which 

Gaikm  to  Philadelphia —  j^  Norfolk,  as  the  terminus  of  the  Seaboard 

Distance  In  favor  of  PhUadeiphU 140  ^  Roanoke  RaiUroad  wM  he  connected 

with  the  Southern  and  South-western  aec- 

Galion  and  New-York  city  are  in  the  Hone  of  the  United  Stake,  forming  conti- 

same  latitude :  and  if  as  thus  appears,  nuous  lines  from  Norfolk  to  Mobile  and 

the  distance  between  these  two  points  is  New-Orleans,  and  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 
greater  by  one  hundred  and  forty-five       1.  The  Wilmington  and  Manchester 

miles,  than   between  the    former    and  Rail-road,  162  miles,  running  from  Wil- 

Philadelphia,  how  much  more  favorable  mington,  N.  C,  to  Manchester,  S.  C, 

must  be  the  connections  between  Phil-  uniting  with  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 

adelphia  and  the  whole  Ohio  and  Mis-  road,    leading  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  to 

sissippi  Valley!    Taking  Cincinnati,  for  Charleston,  S.  C. 

tnstence,  as  a  starting  point,  Xenia  is        This  road  is  rapidly  progressing  to 

the  point  on  the  Cleveland  and  Cincin-  completion.  When  completed,  there  will 

nati  road  at  which  the  projected  Pitts-  be  a  continuous  line  of  railway  from 

burffh  connection  with  the  Ohio  Central  Norfolk,  to  Va.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a 

Rail-road  will  strike.    Now  the  latter  is  distance  of  868  miles.    The  steamboat 

the  base  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  road  line,    from  Wilmington  to  Charleston, 

from  Xenia  to  Galion,  and  the  road  from  will  soon  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  larffe 

Galion  to  Pittsburgh,  are  respectively  increase  of  travel  over  thisline  may  be 

the  Bides.     The  route  therefore   from  relied  upon,  as  the  time  and  distenoe  to 
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N«w-0rl6«nB  will  be  msentially  dimi- 
nished. 

2.  The  Noith  Carolina  Railroad  ram 
ftoBi  Raleu?h  to  Salisbury  and  Charlotte, 
in  Novth  Carolina,  about  150  miles  in 
length.  Hie  funds  for  this  road  are  pro- 
vided ;  the  state  subscribed  two  million 
of  ddlars,  and  private  stockholders  the 
remainder.  This  line,  in  connection  with 
the  road  from  Charlotte  to  Columbia,  S. 
C;  will  make  a  continuous  line  of  rail- 
way, from  Norfolk  to  Columbia,  of  435 
miles :  and  will  form  a  connection,  in 
this  direction,  also,  with  Montgomery, 
in  Alabama.  A  survey  has  also  been 
ofdered  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
for  a  road  ixom  Salisbury  to  Knox  ville,  in 
Tennessee. 

3.  The  Roanc^e  Valley  Rail-road  wiU 
run  from  Ridgeway,  N.  C,  on  the  Ra- 
leigh and  Gaston  Rail-road,  to  Clarks- 
Tille,  Virginia,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue this  line  to  Lynchburgh,  Va.  This 
road  has  recently  been  chaitered,  and 
the  work  placed  under  contract.  It  wiU 
form,  when  completed,  a  continuous  line 
from  Norfolk  to  Lynchburgh^  of  about 
200  miles. 

4.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road, and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virgi- 
nia Kail-road,  will  form  a  continuous  one 
from  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  to  Knoxville  in 
Tennessee^  a  distance  of  350  miles.  This 
line  is  gomg  forward  rapidly,  both  in 
Virginia  and  Tennessee;  it  passes 
through  a  country  of  great  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources^  and  will  be  a 
work  of  much  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. The  means  are  provided  for  its 
construction. 

5.  The  Hiwassee  or  the  East  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia  Rail-road^  rans  from 
Knoxville  to  Dalton,  Geor^a,  1 1 5  miles 
in  length.  This  rwad  is  m  operation. 
From  Dalton  to  Chattanooga,  a  part  of 
tiie  State  road  of  Georgia,  is  also  already 
in  operation  40  miles. 

6.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Rail-road,  150  miles,  rans  from  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  to  Chattanooga.  This  road 
is  also  rapidly  going  forward  to  comple- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  about  two  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars. 

7.  The  Memphis  Rail-road  will  run 
from  a  point  on  this  last-named  road  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  Mississippi  ri- 
ver, through  Huntsville,  Tenn.,  280  miles, 
ajttd  will  probably  be  finished  by  the 
time  the  other  connecting  lines  are  com- 
pleted.    The  five  last  described  lines 


will  form  a  continuous  line  of  railway 
from  Norfolk  to  Memphis,  a  thousand 
miles  in  extent ;  the  importance  of  this 
connection  need  not  be  suggested.  It  is 
sufficient  to  trace  these  hnes  upon  the 
map,  and  leave  the  subject  to  make  its 
own  impression. 

The  aggregate  of  the  lines  above  de- 
scribed, now  in  operation  or  actively  in 
progress,  amounts  to  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  of  railway :  all  of  which 
will,  in  a  greater  or  less  aegree,  add  to 
the  Dusiness  of  Norfolk,  via  the  Seaboard 
and  Roanoke  Rail-roaa. 

A  connection  between  New- York  and 
Norfolk  by  means  of  the  proposed  air- 
line road  would  tap  an  immense  traffic, 
and  besides  being  tne  most  direct^  would 
be  the  most  expeditious  line  that  could 
be  built  It  is  apparent  that  it  could  not 
prove  otherwise  tnan  profitable  to  those 
engaged  in  its  constraction,  and  the  en- 
terprise appears  to  have  every  element 
to  msure  success. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Senator 
Rusk,  of  Texas,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  his  bill  for  a  rail-road  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  so  much  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  which  lies  over  for  future  considera- 
tion and  action.  Senator  Rusk  has  be- 
stowed great  labor  upon  this  subject. 
A  hill  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
rail-road  and  tdegraphic  line  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Padfie  ocean. 
It  wiall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  con- 
stracted,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  practica- 
ble after  the  passage  of  tms  act^  a  rail- 
road and  telegraphic  line  connecting  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Pacific 
ocean  at  such  points  as  he  may  desig- 
nate,  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
hereinafter  prescribed.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  President  to  select 
the  general  route  for  the  said  rail-road 
and  line,  designating  the  mountain 
passes  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  through  which  they  shall  be  con- 
stracted,  but  leaving  the  intermediate 
portions  to  be  located  by  the  individ- 
uals or  companies  that  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  construct  the  said  road  and 
Une ;  subject,  however,  to  his  approval. 
The  said  selection  shall  be  made  at  as 
early  a  day  as  ma^  be  practicable,  con- 
sistently with  the  judicious  choice  of  the 
site  of  said  road,  and  such  other  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  as  shall  insure  the 
speedy  prosecution  and  permanent  coa- 
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struction  of  the  work.  And  that^  in  or-  soch  advertisementa,  in  the  presence  of 
derto  obtain  the  most  accurate  infonna-  the  heads  of  departments  and  such  other 
tion  on  the  subject^  the  PresideDt  of  the  persons  as  may  desire  to  attend ;  and 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au-  said  road  shall  oe  let  to  the  lowest  and 
thorized  to  employ  such  military  offioers  best  bidders,  due  regard  being  had  to 
and  troops  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  the  evidences  of  their  ability  to  comply 
and  also  civil  engineers,  not  exceeding  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  and 
ten  in  number:  Provided^  nevertheless^  their  trustworthiness  in  all  respects,  to- 
That  before  the  said  road  shall  be  loca-  ffether  with  the  security  they  may  oflfer 
ted  or  constructed  through  any  state,  the  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  en- 
consent  of  the  legislature  thereof  to  the   gagements. 

provisions  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  Sec  6.  That  whenever  fifty  miles  of 
first  had  and  obtained;  and  in  selecting  said  road  shall  have  been  completed,  in 
the  site  of  the  said  road,  the  President  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  President 
shall  have  due  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  cause  a 
and  grades  thereof  and  the  intercourse,  pro  rata  payment  to  be  made,  according 
commerce,  military  defence,  and  protec-  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  t^e  work 
tion  of  the  whole  countir.  so  completed,  in  the  bonds  of  the  govern- 

S£c.  2.  Gives  right  oi  way  of  300  feet .  ment^  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
and  materials  for  construction.  act,  and  by  a  grant  of  four-fift;hs  of  the 

Sec.  3.  That^  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  public  lands  to  which  the  completion  of 
in  the  construction  of  the  said  rail-roaa  the  said  fifty  miles  may  entitle  said  con- 
and  line  of  telegraph,  there  shall  be,  and  tractors^  and  so  on  for  each  sucoessive 
are  hereby,  appropriated  and  set  apart  fifty  miles,  until  the  road  shall  have 
alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands,  been  completed,  and  the  terms  of  their 
designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  six  miles  contracts  complied  with,  when  they 
on  each  side  of  the  said  road  where  the  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  remain- 
same  shall  be  constructed  through  any  ing  fifth  of  said  public  lands;  and,  m 
state  or  states,  and  for  twelve  miles  on  the  event  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
each  side  of  the  said  road  where  the  contractors  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
same  shall  be  constructed  through  the  their  contracts  and  the  provisions  of  this 
territories  of  the  United  States;  and  in  act^  the  road,  together  with  the  appur- 
oases  where  the  public  domain  adjacent  tenances,  including  the  running  machi- 
to  the  said  road  may  not  be  sufilcient  to  nery  and  means  of  transportation,  shall 
enable  the  government  to  carry  into  ef-  be  forfeited,  and  become  the  property  of 
feet  the  above  provisions,  then,  and  in  the  United  States ;  and,  for  the  purpose 
that  event^  any  deficiency  that  may  ex-  of  enabling  the  President  of  the  United 
ist  shall  be  supplied  from  the  public  do-  States,  at  aS  times,  to  know  whether  the 
main  nearest  to  the  point  at  wnich  such  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  terms  of 
deficiency  shall  exist^  and  be  selected  the  contracts  are  being  complied  wiUi, 
in  alternate  sections,  as  aforesaid;  and  a  he  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to 
sum  not  to  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dol-  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  engineers, 
lars,  in  t>onds  of  the  United  States,  bear-  as  supervisors  of  the  work,  who  shalL 
ing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  an-  under  his  direction,  make  tnorough  and 
num,  and  redeemable  in  fifty  years;  the  minute  examinations  of  the  work  as  it 
said  lands  and  bonds  to  be  made  availa-  advances,  and  report  to  him,  as  often  as 
ble  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,   required,  upon  all  matters  and  things 

Sec.  4.  Provides  for  the  faithful  exe-  submitted  to  their  charge, 
cution  of  the  work.  Sec  7  provides  for  sufficient  seeority 

Seo.  5.  That,  so  soon  as  the  general  and  forfeitures  for  n(m-execuuon. 
route  for  the  said  road  shall  have  been  Sec  8.  That,  in  consideration  of  Uie 
selected  and  determined  upon,  it  shall  be  grant  of  the  lands  aforesaid,  and  the  pay- 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  ment  of  the  bonds  before  mentioned,  the 
States  to  cause  advertisements  to  be  pub-  said  company  shall  at  all  times,  and  as 
lished  in  at  least  two  of  the  newspapeis  of^n  as  required,  transport  on  said  road, 
in  each  of  the  states,  specifying  tne  va-  and  every  part  of  the  same,  as  soon  as  any 
rious  descriptions  of  work  to  be  done,  and  part  or  the  whole  may  be  finished,  the 
inviting  sealed  proposals  to  execute  the  mails,  troops,  seamen,  officers  of  the 
same,  which  proposals  shall  be  opened  army  and  navy,  and  officers  or  agents  of 
and  examined  at  a  time  fixed,  not  ex-  the  government^  and  of  the  po6t-ofi»» 
ceeding  six  months  after  the  date  of  depajtment^  while  on  duty,  aitn%  am- 
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munition,  munitions  of  war,  amiy  and 
navy  stores,  funds,  or  property  belonging 
to  the  goTemment  of  the  United  States, 
free  from  all  charges  to  the  goverament^ 
giving  the  United  States  at  all  times  the 
preference ;  and  shall  also  transmit  all 
official  messages  from  the  government 
to  an  J  of  its  officers,  or  from  such  offi- 
cers to  the  government,  over  said  tele- 
«aphie  line,  free  of  charge.  But 
snould  a  case  of  emergency  arise,  in 
consequence  of  a  war  with  any  foreign 
nation,  in  which  the  government  may 
require  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
transportation,  jeoparding  the  fair  divi- 
dends and  profits  of  the  contractors,  in 
that  event  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  an  eauitabie  and  just 
allowance  for  such  additional  service; 
and  should  the  President  and  the  com- 
pany be  unable  to  affree  upon  the  same, 
then  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to,  ana 
be  determined  by.  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  rau-road  and  tele- 
graph shall  be  completed  in  the  shortest 
reasonable  lime,not  exceeding  ten  years : 
that  the  bidders  for  the  construction  of 
the  same  shall  specify  in  their  proposals 
the  time  required  to  complete  saia  roBid 
and  line  of  teieffraph,  and  the  number  of 
miles  which  they  propose  to  complete 
annually,  which  shall  also  be  inserted  in 
the  contract ;  and  that  Congress  may  at 
any  time,  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
years  from  the  time  said  road  and  line  of 
telegraph  may  be  completed,  require  the 
said  company  to  surrender  to  the  United 
States  the  said  road  and  line  of  telegraph, 
with  their  equipments,  appurtenances, 
and  furniture,  upon  the  payment  to  the 
said  company  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  same,  allowing  ten  per  cent, 
profit  upon  their  investments,  deducting 
from  the  whole  cost  of  said  road  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  paid  to  the  said 
company  and  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
granted  to  them.  And  Congress  may  at 
all  times  regulate  the  tolls  to  be  charged 
upon  passengers  and  freights,  so  as,  with 
an  economical  management  of  said 
road,  not  to  reduce  the  profits  of  said 
company  below  eight  per  cent,  upon  the 
investment^  deducting  therefrom  the 
advances  made  by  the  government 
towards  the  construction  of  tne  same. 

Sfio.  10.  Details  of  management. 

Sec.  11.  Congress  may  authorize  con- 
nections of  this  road  with  other  roads. 

Sec.  12.  Company  shall  make  full 
annual  reports  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 


We  furnished  in  vol.  xiii.,  of  the  Re- 
view, p.  523,  the  resolutions  of  the  Gdlr 
veston  Texas  Convention^  held  last  sum- 
mer, on  the  subject  of  rail-roads.  We 
now  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
address  '  prepared  by  its  committee  to  . 
the  people  of  Texas: 

^'  This  state  has  already  assumed  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
She  has  something  of  an  interesting  re- 
putation abroad.  Texas,  as  Texas^  has 
a  history.  Texas  is  known  to  the  world 
as  an  em{>ire  in  extent.  She  has  a  pub- 
lic domain  of  more  than  100,000,000 
of  acres.  She  has  a  population  abound- 
ing more  in  actual  wealth  and  natural 
resources,  than  any  equal  number  of 
people  on  the  globe.  She  is  now  re- 
ceiving an  accession  to  her  substantial 
population  faster  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  She  holds  out  incentives  to 
immigration,  that,  in  their  combination, 
are  not  equaled  elsewhere.  Her  entire 
soil  is  a  self-swarding,  self-resusoitating 
soil,  covered  with  nutricious  grasses. 
Her  numerous  herds,  unfed  by  the  hand 
of  man,  indicate  a  wealth  that  runs 
wild.  Her  capacity  for  producing  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  other  staples  of  the 
South,  is  equaled  only  by  her  capacity 
for  grazing,  and  for  the  production  of 
fruit^  corn  and  the  cereal  grains.  We 
can  refer  to  no  country  that  equals 
Texas  in  agricultural  capacity )  and  no 
country  in  America,  whose  climate 
equals  hers  in  health  and  blandness  of 
atmosphere.  But  while  we  refer  to  the 
vast  extent  of  the  state,  the  abundance 
of  her  resources  and  the  incentives  to 
immigration,  it  must  not  escape  us  that 
these  are  to  be  made  available  to  us 
through  the  wisdom  of  a  just  and  bene- 
ficent policy — a  poliey  that  shall  sepa- 
rate the  enterpnse  of  our  peojde  &om 
rashness ;  that  shall  bind  the  people  in 
harmony  of  sentiment  and  action  ^  that 
shall  be  steady  and  undeviating  m  its 
operation,  andcertain  in  its  results.  Tex- 
as has  too  few  in  numbers  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  ^divided  territory  and  popida- 
tion.  She  has  too  much  to  accomplish 
to  allow  of  divided  effort.  If  sectional 
tenacity  shall  be  suffered  to  confuse  the 
plans  of  action,  nothing  essential  will 
be  accomplishea  for  many  years.  If  the 
state  hold  together,  and  the  people  har- 
monize in  concerted  action  and  steady 
efilbrt^  there  is  no  financial  achievement 
consistent  with  the  vastness  of  its  resour- 
ces, which  the  state  cannot  accomplish.'' 


fl4  Alexander  Mouton^  ofLouisiana^  Agriculturist 
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AhKTAXDER  MOVTON,   OF   LOVTSIANAy   AORICITLTrRieT. 

NaM. 

Sktbral  months  ago  we  selected  for  our  several  of  these  banks.  It  was  during  his 
biographical  department,  from  the  distin-  term  that  the  present  system  of  p«iit«iiiiuj 
goished  agriculturists  of  LouisiaBa»  the  maaaffement  was  adopted  which  has  con- 
name  of  A.  B.  Roman,  and  take  plMsore  verted  that  institutioci  into  a  souioe  of  re- 
Bow  in  presenting  from  the  same  class,  venue  instead  of  enormous  expense.  The 
Alexander  Mouton,  a  gentleman  alike  well  buildings  were  enlarged,  the  convicts  put  to 
and  favorably  known  in  his  own  state  and  useful  and  profitable  employment,  and  a 
out  of  it.  system  of  discipline  adopted,    comparing 

Mr.  Mouton  is  of  Arcadian  origin,  and  favorably  with  diat  of  any  similar  institn- 
WBs  bom  on  the  19th  November,  1804,  in  iioa  in  the  worid.  In  these  labors  he  was 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Attakapas  which  greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
b  now  known  as  the  parish  of  Lafayette,  the  Hon.  R.  N.  Ogden,  then  a  member  of 
He  has  continued  to  reside  in  tins  parisht  the  Legislature,  who  had  taken  much  pains 
occupying  place  among  its  most  wealthy  and  in  examining  all  the  institutimis  <^  the 
enterprising  planters,  and  most  influential  Nordi. 

and  distinguished  dtizens.  A  lawyer  by  Though  retired  for  several  years  past  to 
profession,  having  studied  in  the  oflfoe  of,  the  shades  of  private  life  and  to  the  conge- 
and  afterwards  practiced  in  copartnership  nial  pursuits  of  agriculture,  Governor  Mou- 
with.  Judge  Simon,  he  was  eariy  attracted  ton  has  taken  lively  interest  in  the  great 
into  public  life,  and  served  for  many  years  improvement  of  his  native  state  and  of  the 
in  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  for  a  part  Southwest— has  been  an  active  and  zeal- 
of  the  time  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Be-  mis  advocate  of  the  New-Orieans  and  Ope- 
presentatives.  In  1837,  he  was,  by  a  flat-  lousas  Rail-road,  and  so  highly  were  his 
tering  vote,  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  position  and  services  regarded  that,  <m.  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  assembling  of  the  great  Southwestern  Rail- 
the  distinguished  and  lamented  Porter,  and  road  Oonvention  in  New-Orleans,  in  Ja- 
also  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  In  this  nuary,  1858,  he  vras  elected  to  preside  over 
exalted  position  he  remained,  faithflilly  dis-  its  deliberations,  which  he  did  with  ere- 
charging  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  dit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
until  1842,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  large  and  able  delegations  present. 
Democratic  Convention  of  the  state,  he  re-  In  polities  he  has  ever  been  attadied  to 
■igned  his  seat  and  entered  suocessftiUy  the  democvatie  party,  and  vras  on  the  elee- 
into  the  canvass  lor  the  gubernatorial  chair,   toral  ticket  in  the  campaigns  of  I8t8,  18SS 

The  administration  of  Qovemor  Mouton  and  1896. 
for  four  years  was  mainly  directed  to  the  A  gentleman  of  high  tone  and  accom- 
re-establishment  of  the  financial  credit  and  plishments,  Governor  Mouton  has  the  eon- 
diaraoter  of  the  state,  tiien  very  much  dis-  fidence  and  esteem  of  a  very  large  portien 
turbed  from  the  revulsions  of  1887-8 ;  the  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  vrithout  distinc- 
•eparation  of  the  state  from  die  incubus  of  tion  of  party,  and  we  trust  will  long  live  to 
its  banking  system,  and  the  liquidation  of  enjoy  them. 
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A  WORK  U  announced  throuffh  the  liiemy  ing  inetitntions  of  oar  country.    We  are 

preM,  bj  a  widow  ladj  of  bruliant  Ikerary  happy  to  receiTe  a  copy,  and  have  no  doubt 

abilitiea,  entitled  The  North  and  the  South ;  its  general  circalation  amonff  the  frienda  of 

or,  Slaverjf  and  its  CorUraett — a  tale  of  real  education  at  the  South  will  do  much  good, 
life     It  i.  said  to  be  graphic  imd  tnUhful       p,^f.  p        j.  j  Greenhough,  and  Cha.. 

m  lU  incidenU  a»d  deUUs,  and  ought  to  l.  Fleiahmin,  have  commencid  thepublica- 

make  some  encroachmenU  upon  Uncle  Tom-  ^ion  in  Washington  city  of  a  new,  hand- 

"*^™*  some  and  quite  iraporUnt  periodical,  entitled 

We  have  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the   ••  Amtriam  Polytechnic  Joumaly''  de- 

the  New- York  MeremUUe  Library  Soaehf  for  voted  to  science,  mechanic  arts  and  agricul- 

1863.    For  the  past  year,  the  amount  of  ture.    It  will  contain  records  of  discoveries, 

receipts  was  810,137  26,  which  is  an  in-  patent  laws  and  decisions,  agricultural  im- 

erease  of  $1,645  46  over  those  of  the  year  plemenU  and  general  treatises.    $3  per  an- 

previous.    There  is  at  present  a  balance  of  nam. 

il,592  67  in  the  treasury.    The  report  of      ^JTe  are  indebted  to  the  Hon,  D.  L.  Sey- 

the  President,  Mr  George  Peckham,  rcpre-  ^        ^f  New-York,  for  a  copy  of  his  able 

??**^?LA*'"7^''*'t"'*P';^^'^^f  '^POrt    upon   Reciprocal   2W.  with  the 

diUon,  4,346  volumes  having  been  added  to  g^j,,,  J^^h  American  Colonies. 

It  during  the  year.    This  is  an  mcrease  rwx   r^    t^        «    *«/v  A 

of  1.389  volumes   on  the  previous  year.  ^T.  O.  DonneU,  160  Camp-street,  New- 

Of  these  190  were  presented  to  the  So-  Orleans,  favors  us  with  a  copy  of  the  "  ^poj- 

ciety.    The  amount  paid  for  new  books  was  •"/«  '*  <^'  (^  S*^.f  *\^^^^  *  "^^^^  ^^  ***• 
$664  73  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Paul  Peppergrass, 

We  learn  ihat  the  MercantUe  Library  is  Esq.,  author  of  Shandy  McGuire,  witl  six 
about  to  be  removed  from  its  present  loca-  iHuBtrations.  3  vols.  He  also  furnishes 
tion  to  new  quarters,  to  be  provided  by  the  "f  ^^^}¥  «*™«  ^<>"««  of  John  Murphy  & 
CUnton  Hall  Association.  The  Astor  Place  Co.,  Baltimore,  a  copy  of  the  Li/*  and 
Opera  House  has  been  bought  by  Messrs.  >^"'«'^'  <  '^  '' MtlTord  Bard,*'  who  left 
Wilson  G.  Hunt  and  Edm.  Coffin,  two  old  ^^  ^^P?*?^*^"  ">\  *^«  £^^^*»  of  genius 
and  tried  friends  of  this  institution,  and  it  f?o»«'y  Imked  together.  Some  of  the  fu^- 
is  their  intention  to  let  the  Association  have  ^>^«  P»«<^  "*  *'*®  volume  have  much  ment. 
it  at  the  price  they  have  paid,  which  is  con-  To  all  that  is  said  in  the  extract  which 
siderably  less  than  the  sum  mention^.  follows  from  a  letter  we  have  received  from 

We  are  indebted  to  Job.  R.  Tyson,  LL.D.,  »/^end  and  correspondent,  upon  the  subject 
of  Philadelphia,  for  a  pamphlet  copy  of  Let-  of  Levees,  we  can  heartily  respond,  and  trust 
ters  addressed  to  him  by  Edward  D.  Mans-  ^^  the  suggesUons  wiU  arouse  our  dor- 
field,  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  railway  conr  "^""Jj?^*^*  mto  action  : 
nectione  of  Philadelphia  with  the  great  Wett,  ,  **  The  first  great  want  of  the  agncultural 
and  shall  refer  to  it  hereafter.  mterest,  m  the  nver  states,  is  anenlighten- 

-c^ji        in/e      Ti        I.      jf         J         ed  and  efficient  levee  system.    The  State  of 

Edmund  Raffin,  Esq.,  has  dehvered  an   j^^^^^  especially  is  vitally  interested  in 
address,  of  which  he  has  favored  us  with  a  ^^.^  j^^rti^tST-nhiirt.  *nd  th«  m«n  wbn  «»« 
copy,  to  the 
Virffinia,  on  * 
on  8ie  manners, 

agricultural   population    oi    vne    o<mMiern   accumulating  upon  its  "fertile  anuvion,  bat 
^^'J^^  ^^l  "^''tr^  ""^  *"  ""*"•  ""   ^l^ich  is  so  fearfiilly  jeopardized  every  year 

the  Northern  States.  ^^  ^^^  periodical  overflow  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  publisher  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  will  be  hailed  in  all  time  to  come  as  public  be- 
Monks'  splendid  new  Map  of  North  Americoi  nefactors.  Enough  theories  have  been  spun 
upon  which  all  the  great  lines  of  public  im-  by  writers  for  the  papers  and  by  some  for 
provement,  dec.,  are  marked,  and  which  is  the  review  in  relation  to  levees,  their  utility, 
the  latest  and  most  complete  map  of  the  con-  inutility,  &c.  What  we  want  is  action,  and 
tinent  to  be  obtained.  we  look  to  vou  and  ethers  like  you,  wielding 

Dr.  Manly,  President  of  the  University  of  a  wide  infraenee  over  the  public  mind  to 
Alabama,  has  made  a  report  to  the  trustees  bring  about  that  action.  Your  legislatare 
of  that  institution  on  the  subject  of  college  is  now  in  session — the  Governor,  I  under- 
educaOon  and  organization,  embracing  ue  stand,  (for  I  have  not  seen  his  message,) 
results  of  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  of  calls  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
an  examination  into  tne  merits  of  the  lead-   subject,  and  recommends  its  earnest  conside- 
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ration.  Now  ii  the  time  to  produce  action ; 
and  the  subject,  involving  the  weightiest  in- 
terests as  it  does  of  the  state — its  mighty 
development — its  future  grandeur  and  glory 
in  the  sisterhood  of  states,  is  fit  to  engage 
the  first  minds  in  the  South.  Call  them  out, 
and  let  us  have  fewer  speculations  and  more 
results.  While  we  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  levees  will  answer  the  end 
proposed,  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  are  going  on  rapidly  with  their 
levees  above,  and  preparing  to  precipitate 
the  floods  of  waters  upon  our  section— the 
lower  section — of  the  river.  We  will  be 
forced  to  levee  or  give  up  our  plantations,  and 
transfer  millions  of  capital  to  other  states." 

The.  Church  Journal. — A  weekly  religious 
paper,  published  by  Pudney  &,  Russell, 
New- York,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  Slates. 

We  have  received  the  first  and  second 
No8.  of  the  above,  tfnd  must  candidly  admit 
that,  for  editorial  ability  and  mechanical 
execution,  the  paper  far  surpasses  any  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  come  under  our  observa- 
tion. We  can  highly  recommend  it  to  our 
Southern  friends  as  containing  sound  doc- 
trines, and  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Morris,  book- 
seller, of  Richmond,  for  a  copy  of  a  work,  in 
two  handsome  volumes,  entitled  History  of 
Virginia^  from  its  discovery  and  settlement 
by  Europeans  to  the  present  time,  by  Robert 
iC  Howison.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  history  of 
the  colony  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763. 
Vol.  II.  the  history  of  the  colony  and  of  the 
state  from  1763  to  1847,  with  a  review  of  the 
present  condition  of  Virginia. 

Matthew  F.  Ward,  Esq.,  has  placed  us 
under  renewed  obligations,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  copy  of  a  work  lately  issued  by  him 
from  the  press  of  Appleton  &>  Co.,  with  the 
title  of  **  Englith  Item*,  or  Microtcopic 
View*  of  England  and  Englishmen."  In 
this  volume,  Mr.  Ward  carries  the  war  into 
Africa,  and  pays  off  somewhat  in  their  own 
coin  the  English,  who  have  so  consistently 
and  perseveringly  reviled  us  through  theiL. 
newspaper  press,  their  literature,  and  their 
tourists.  Though  we  think  he  often  carries 
his  warfare  into  extremes,  we  can  hardly 
fijid  it  necessary  to  censure  when  con- 
sidering how  abiised  or  perchance  patronized 
our  people  constantly  are  by  the  upstart 
pretenders  to  all  the  gentility  and  refine- 
ment in  the  world,  who  come  among  us  as 
precious  specimens  of  the  people  we  are  to 
imitate  and  admire.  There  is  greatness  and 
glory  in  England,  and  there  are  high-toned 
and  noble  men.  but  rarely  have  we  seen  any 
amonff  the  English  who  visit  our  shores. 
Mr.  Ward's  work  contains  twelve  chapters, 


on  the  English  Chnrch,  castom-hoase, 
scenery,  writers  on  America,  manners,  gen- 
tility, heraldry,  etc,  upon  all  of  which  heads 
he  introduces  evidence  to  prove  there  is  not 
much  we  should  desire  to  imitate.  In  the 
chapter  upon  English  writers,  he  incor- 
porates elaborate  extracts  proving  thmr 
Ignorance,  bigotry,  ingratitude  and  f^se- 
hood  of  their  account  of  our  country.  We 
could  have  wished  Mr.  Ward  had  tempered 
his  book  a  lit  He  :  but  really,  having  failfd  in. 
every  other  mctlufJ  of  JcfiJing  withihe  Eiig* 
lish,  we  do  not  know  hut  that  this  war  a0km- 
$ioe  will  have  si.Uuian'  eHwt*:  When  stotie* 
are  to  be  thrown,  it  w(]J  hp  found  that  glass 
houses  are  pJr'ntifuL  enough  on  Iha  othest 
side  of  the  oc  con. 

It  will  be  ncollocted  by  our  readers  Uia 
the  Southvtsttrji  Comvi.t'rcial  Caament^n 
will  meet  on  <>ili  Jisr  nexi  at  Meniphti,and 
we  trust  that  lir^e  dcJcjE^atlons  will  be  m 
attendance  fruui  all  the  South  and  Wc«l. 

ID'  We  truiit  that  our  fJrienJa  who  ii^^ 
tend  ordering:  iUp  Ixm-iXKiAL  R&iK>vttC^r 
will  do  so  wilhaiit  Jt^lay.  a*  the  edkiott  Im 
small,  and  w*'  iN^Kjrc  to  close  it,  As  an  evi* 
dence  of  how  UilUi  the  Si^ymh  has  Buatained 
us  in  this  most  exfiendvcand  laljoriiHi*  pub^ 
lication,  it  i»  <mly  nrccssarj^  to  stale  thai  the 
sales  up  to  Ihi*  linic.  north  of  the  Potamac, 
have  been  aixtntiJ  breer  tl^ati  at  thi>  South, 
Indeed,  the  euii^cr^^imii  Vmi  to  the  Review 
is  almost  a»  Urm'  in  New-Vork  a9  in  New- 
Orleans.  Thv  iTiJiialrLtl  Ri^ source? a  etnhrswe 
every  article;  iff  v^ilue  contained  m  the  13 
volumes  of  tht'  R^vieiv,  besides  animiiien«# 
amount  of  ot  lu  r  iimttiT,  brought  down  to  (lie 
first  of  Janua^rvp  liS53. 


I   CRESCENT  SEEDLING  PERPETUAL. 

This  is  a  nev*  Ai^jtm  an  M^cdliug,  ralfedl  ^y  Mr. 
Henry  Lawrene* ,  n['  Ni^w-OfieaqsH  by  cTtm*ii3g  ttk« 
"British  Que«ii  nn*\  "  Kfvaa^*  totdling.  k  i« 
tlie  flrsl  perpeiuji]  9irtii>^trry  orlufc  ■!■«  tnd  Qnip 
rate  quality  er I' r  r.-u^iti  For  sin  inoni|i!i  litis  n- 
markable  (rail  rHniiEJiie*  tij^artrif .  *'  I  TitltbifT  ent  tjiT 
the  blossoms,"  urn  »  Mr-  L.^  "  uat  atiy  put  of  i 
to  increase  itg  I'l'.knnjf- jt  i,s  ont"  coiitiiioi^ 
from  the  first,  bH'I  .irM»u^*ODl  m  knnw  how  *l  l_^^ 
after  four  montti-^  Iruitirix,  a  frtrnd  Iiaa  jun  (Itlf 
9tli)  coonted  fr^iUL  linnv-two  ta  Torty-two  bcrrtfl*  1V 
four  successire  |>J:i]Lt^,  (in:':  lir|^e«t  Juaavlu-mc  Qvv 
and  a  hair  inchi--.  ^nri  Urn  HYemge  tJulD^  ttirce  to* 
ches  in  eircoDi  it  r  in  erf!  /' 

No  doubt  rli-^  ^uTittr  iwiit  gpcady  «^len4  iha 
strawberry  sean^Kt  m  lU'.^  NortEi^  ni«kiTtf  it  an  tm" 
mense  acquiaiUctn  to  «rriiivtierry  j;ri>wcm^  nnd  In 
hybridising.  TNu  iiltiM>Ht  d[L#r  >mpoankt»ii;ity  of  fSt- 
ttng  plants  alive  rruni  ^y  w-^tirieanH  w^U  luaks  CUa 
kind  scarce  for  tumw  iirnp.  It  Uein  hami  onlc>m|l 
all  quarters,  but  irrv  lew  pIsintH hart^ been  i 
alive. 

Dr.  Bayne,  iUf-  \\-m\uuif  sirniriierry-growei  at  AJ^H'^ 
andria,  1).  C  ,  orui-rin!  ^2^  wontu  but  imrccc4i*d  In 
**  saving  but  ent  f^tuwi,  wtiifb/'  im  lunmrk*.  '  §05 
would  not  buy.-'  W  t.  t*arde«*  of  Palmyn^  Nnw- Vnrk, 
after  repeated  <  ilurt«  Bucceeded  tti  fcavim;  a  £fW 
plants,  and  is  ilihjHJsjMn^  uf  ihom  in  pots  at  wAtmtMk . 

A  supply  of  tbvMt<.  cAd  bv  tiad  tram  Mr.  Qafttx 
Lawrence,  at  f  g  ^  i<  r  ti  u  [idrcd . 


BATES 


*.A6L£  6IN-STAND, 

MANUPACTUBBD  BY 

7DE  &  CO.,  BRID6€WATER,  MASS. 


Qbo.  H.  Gray  &  i         otton.  I      J.  Heard  &  Oo.^  Yazoo  Oity,  Mibs. 

TUPTS  ft  HoBART.         4>rleaiu,  La.  i      Harris^  Memphis,  Teon. 

JoBV  Pbilipb,  Mcb  ^  Ala.  Edward  Hobar,  OalYeston,  Tezat. 

Baser  ft  Littlk,  Natcbezp  Miu.  Jambs  Hibbard,  Napoleon,  Ark. 

Taylor,  Hunt  &  Co.,  Vicksbargh,  do.  Wm.  Flagq,  Bachelor's  Bend,  Miss. 

Tlie  ondemgned.    Manufacturers  of  the  Baqle  Giit-Stamd,  respectfully  inrita  the  attention 
of  Cotton  Planters,  and  others  interested,  to  some  of  the  recent  improTements 
in  their  Qin-Stands  now  offered  for  sale: 

Tha  fraae  of  the  niaeUDa,  which  Is  so  eMentlal  to  the  durability  aod  aecurats  worklof  of  the  parts,  Is 
eonstruetod  in  a  more  permanent  and  subttantial  manner  than  formerly,  havlnf  eight  peeCs  or  stands,  and 
is  pennanenilj  seoursd  and  bound  together  with  joint  bolts. 


The  **  Dettushad  Orates,"  whioh  have  been  ia  ezteosiTe  use  for  many  years,  have  been  improved  li* 
files,  and  adapted  to  other  parts  of  the  improved  machine ;  they  are  chilled  or  hardened  where  most 
tiapsaeJ  to  Motion,  and  in  their  present  fi»rm  are  believed  to  be  superior  in  many  respeets  to  maj  ochw 
fonsefgvale. 

The  **  Improved  Patent  Brush,**  recently  added  to  the  Eagle  Gin-stand,  is  believed  to  eomMne  all  the 
I  of  the  cylinder  or  dose,  and  the  winged  or  open  brushes  avoldiog  the  obieetion  to  whleh  boA 


tiMsa  Ibrms  are  liable ;  the  whole  supply  of  sir  for  the  draft  of  the  Stand  U  received  through  openings  in 
thm  Brash^eads,  and  Ibraed  out  between  the  rows  of  bristles,  la  this  way,  a  more  fuB  and  unilbmi  enr> 
rent  is  established;  the  motes,  dirt  and  false  seeds  are  more  efiectually  disengaged  (torn  the  fibres,  and  the 
ginned  cotton,  when  delivered  into  the  Unt^room,  has  that  peculiar  **  combed"  or  **  carded**  appearaaee  so 
wen  iotown  to  dealers  In  that  staple. 

There  are  many  ndaor  Improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  this  circular,  which  will  he 
fimad  to  add  to  the  SMrits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  saticfactory  operatlonv  of  tbene  Gius,  may  be  obtained  fW>m  their  agents. 

CB^  Orders  addressed  to  us  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  aceats,  will  recNsive  immediate  attention. 
BrUg$wat*r,  Ma$$,  BATB8,  HTDK  dfe  C«. 

TREDEGAR  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 

RIOHMONO^VraaiNIA. 

TIE  SUBSCRIBERS  having  greatly  extended  their  works,  are  prepared  to  execute  orders  promptly, 
Ibr  Locomotives,  as  well  ss  Stationary  Enaioes  and  Sugar  Mills,  aud  solicit  the  patronage  of  Rail-Eoad 
Companies,  Planters,  and  all  others  in  want  of  mschines. 

ANDERSON  k,  SOOTHER. 


RAILROAD  IRON. 

IBE  UNDERSIGNED  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contracts  at  specific  prices,  to  deliver  Rsil-Road  Iron, 
fteo  on  board,  at  the  shipping  porta  of  Wales,  England  and  ScoUaod,  or  at  poru  in  the  United  States. 
Miy  are  also  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  best  brands  of  American  Rail>Road  Iron. 


Tl 

Thsiy  are  also  the  agents 
JcaMry  1, 1891 


P.  CHOUTEAU  &  CO.,  As.  40  Broadway,  JTim-TorJL 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSURANCE  KNOWN. 


The  wonderAil  capacity  of  Rich  &  Co's  Safei  to  resist  HU  wtost  iatsass 
end  protracted  keat  is  scliuowledged.  Those  planters,  merchants  and 
others.  ;who  have  not  yet  provided  for  their  books,  papers,  money,  Ae^ 
this  reliable  depository,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  /ourteem  tesfd 
Safes,  together  with  the  certificates  of  their  late  owners,  (merchants  In  this 
city  and  elsewhere,!  who  have  saved  from  one  hundred  to  eight  ktmdrod 
times  the  cost  ofthsxr  respective  Safes.  The  subscriber,  sole  agent  here 
of  the  manufactureni,  has  constantly  for  sale  a  large  stock  and  full  assort- 
mont  of  Rich  Sf  Co's  Improved  Potent  So/asiaiider  S^fts^  with  and  with- 
out Yaies  Patent  Poiedtr  proof  Lock. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE,  23  MsgLzine.&treet,  N.  OrleaasL 


BOCHE'8  TERBA-COTIA  WOBKS, 

WEST  12rH  STREET,  NEWYORK.  , 


The  sabscribers  would  respectfully  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  public  to  gene- 
ral, to  their  specimens  of  Architectural  Ornaments  in 
Terra>Cotta,  which  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  at 
less  than  half-price  of  cut  stone. 

Thb  article,  which  Is  as  yet  but  little  known 
through  the  United  States,  hss  been  exteniively  used 
In  the  great  cities  of  ths  Old  World  fi>r  ages  pre* 
vtoos  to  tba  Christian  era.  It  Is  now  becoming  of 
great  nse  by  architects  In  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Bnrope,  and  has  ab^adv  been  largely  recom- 
nrnnded  by  the  beat  architects  in  America.   Its  com- 


plete adaptation  for  the  moit  elaborate  design, 
strength,  lightness,  durability,  and  resistance  to  the 
inclemency  of  all  kinds  of  weather,  cannot  Ihil  to 
make  it  generally  approved  on  trial. 


Qgr  Persons  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  deserlp- 
lion  and  quality  of  this  article,  are  reauested  to  rmer 
to  the   Trinity  Buildings,  near  Trinity  Chureh, 


in  Brosdway,  New-York,  where  the  ornamental 
parts,  such  as  lions*  heads,  oornlces^  eteet,  et  cet, 
which  are  made  of  this  material,  can  be  seen 

ROCHE  BROTHERS, 
Ofllce«S4  Fulton-Street,  N.  Y. 


\  Pro0pctttt0  0f  IDc  i8onj'0  lleo;enj, 

\  VOLS.  XIV.  AND  XV. 

I  ADAPTED  PRIMARILY  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES  OP  THEITNIOjr, 

\       PnbMed;  Monthly  in  New-Orleans,  at  $5  00  Per  Jnnnm,  in  AdTance. 

\  tSr  A  jew  camplele  sets  of  the  work,  thirteen  volumes,  hound  handsomely^,  (600  io  • 
5  680  pages,)  are  for  sale  at  the  office.  New-  Orleans^  ddiverahle  in  any  of  the  large  - 
^  cities  or  txnms. 


IDE  BOW'S  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES 

<  OF  THE  : 

SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES. 

>  ZVols, — Large  8vo. — Fine  print^paper  and  binding.  Price  t\0,  |3  33j?er  voL  \ 

<  (Postage  Free,  if  remittuice  direct  to  office,  without  a^nts*  conuniaion.) 

>  Thii  work,  which  is  a  condensation  and  re-arrangement  of  all  the  important  papers,  articles  and  statistica 

<  that  hare  appeared  in  the  Tliirteen  Published  Volumes  of  De  Bow's  Review,  is  now  ready  for  deltrery. 

I      The  subjects  in  it  are  arranged  alphabetically,  as  in  the  Encyclopedias,  and  are  generslly  brovfht  4owb  ' 

>  to  date.    Tbey  will  be  sent  postage  free  where  the  amount  is  remitted  direct  to  the  New-Orleans  Office. 

^      Sets  of  the  Industrial  Resovbcrs  can  be  bad  at  the  leading  bookstortw  in  the  United  States,  aa  ^o 
^  single  numbers  and  bound  volumes  of  the  Review. 

\  PKOSPECTUS  OF 

\        C|e  €\mt\  %mxM\, 

\  A    RELIGIOUS    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

^  3>tabU'shcdfor  the  Diffus^ion  of  InieUigence,  chiefly  Ecclesiastical  and  Beligtovs.  und 

for  ike  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Loi'd  Jesus  Christy  as  taught  in 
^  the  Ancient  Creeds  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,* 

?  EDITED  BY  CLEHOYMEIT  OP  THE  OITT  OP  irBW-YORK.  , 


i 


PVBL18R£2>  BT 

NO.  so  bboahwat,' 

AND  AT  STANFORD  6c  SWORDS'S.  137  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 


s      It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  to  niaintain  sound 
\  doctrine  with  earnestness  and  plainness,  but  in  a  moderate,  kind  and  con- 

>  siderate  spirit;  committing  themselves  to  no  merely  party  or  personal  •; 
j  measures,  abstaining  from  all  personal  controversy,  and  endeavoring  to  ; 
\  furnish  a  Paper,  in  variety  and  fulness  of  matter,  as  well  as  in  style  and 

i  temper,  fitted  for  general  circulation. 

\      The  size  is  large  quarto,  of  eight  pages ;  and  the  paper  and  printing,  of 

I  the  best  quality.     - 

^      Terms  of  The  CiiuRcn  Jouknal  are  |2  50  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance  ;  < 

^  $3  00  if  collected.     Missionaries,  Domestic  and  Diocesan,  will  be  furnished  ^ 

\  with  the  Paper  free.     Any  person  remitting  the  money  for  ten  new  sub-  ; 

I  scribers,  ($20  00)  shall  receive  the  Paper /re^.  < 

>  *^*  AH  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  department  of  the  ; 
^  Paper  should  be  directed  to  the  Editors  of  the  Church  JouRyAL,  80  i 

>  Broadway  ;  and  all  letteis  on  business  to  Pudnky  &  Russell,  Publishers,  '• 

>  80  Broadway.  * 
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ART,  11.— I\[.\Nr>    roMMKKr'-:    or    TITK    MISSIS- 
SirPI  VAI.LEV  AND  THK  ST.  I.AWRKNCK  HA- 
SiN. 
ART.  irr.— IM.STOHK'Ar.     \Nn    STAriSllCAL    ("1)1.- 

LKCTKtNS  Ol     J.nl.lSIAVA 43> 

Uy  \V.  B.  Pii.-*.  if  L«. 

ART.  1V.--D1KKCT  TRADK  (»P  THK  SUTTIl 4;n 

ART.  v.— VAM.F.V  oF  TIIR  AMA/OV A\^ 

JW  Licul.  Maury,  \Vii.<.l»ii)t:l<'ii,  D.  C. 

ART.  VI    -I'Rm,RRSS— TI[K  PAST  AND  THK  TRK- 

SKNT 46 1 

ART.  vi[.-^>»\imi-;r("ial  1'R(k;rkss  of  HALTI- 

MOKE 410 

\nr.  vni.— RKstrRCKs,   kic,  of   iMur.AD:;!.. 
I'fiiA 4:« 

UvJub  R.Tv».n.  LL.K,ofPhil. 


ART.  IX-TIIF.  RFPI  UI.IC  nf  VK\K/I  Kl.\ 

A  C.'inrnrr.-inl  Vi-w   ol   tl...   K  ■  |..,ll  ,■  .1    \  ^.. 
iU    S.n|..r1s    l'r..|ur!-.,    Kxi-   rl.,«!irt    Itiil- .rl«, 
Traiii^  Willi  the  Iniie.l  Si.ii,-. 
AFtr.  X.— .MICIIK.AN— Hl>l'>liHM.    AM>  STXTI^. 

TUAr .". .   

ByC.  J.  F.ii.nf  Mi<h.  -> 

art.  \r.-€ommkrcral  trocri^s-home  and 
fori:i(;n 

Iron  J  ffiilo  itf  tht'  L'liK.a  Slutts.  I'lm  t.i;.l  I'rr-^.-nl^ 
VTni:T^^->  oliJnl.l  l'u.,lu.!i.,n  !.,(..•  ..f  S:  niM.-r..  I'r-in 
\  irc^iiia  I.)  Antw  ri.  I.,ik.>  JLipris  f  r  M'  <"  iii 
niHr.:.'  of  llnv.Hni.  V'ih  Fi*,li-ri.  s- Si.  i.tn'j  «Ui  iti  t!u- 
FmuJ  Stalo-  I  iimii.-.t*  of  llu;  I  nil.*!  Mat(<i. 
ART    XII.^A<;RI«Jl,LTrKAl.  ITHMS  AND  SIATIS- 

TK ••;,  K  i\: 

ART.     XIIT.  —  M'SCRI  LWFors     STAIISTU'S     OF 

w?:ai.th  am>  FRoiifMss,  y:\f 

ART.  XlV.^F.niloRIAL  MIS'  Kl  I.ANV-  NoTFS.vt-. 


PlBLICATlOW     OfFICK,     MkRCHA>Ts'      EXCHANGE,    OVER    THE      PoST-OfK-ICE,     NEW-ORLEAXS. — Ccl.' 

Ea.st    Bav   AM)    Bhoad-Stukkt.  CHARLESTON.— No.  107  Broadwav,  NEW-YORK. 


(For  Litt  of  ,'lffencifs,  see  4th  page  of  Cover.) 


THE  GBEAT  FAMILY  AND  PLANTATION  MEDICINE! 

WRIGHT'S  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  PILLS. 

This  liijfhly  valuable  prflparation,  estccraed  above  every  olhor  article  of  tbo  kind  at  the  Nortb,  bocs  been  Utierty  •€- 

quiring  a  like  celebrity  at  Ibe  South  aod  Southwest.    It  i&  a  flriclly  original  cojnjio.'-itiou,  and  !>&.^es  icV  claim*  opoD  ha 

.  iiitrinsic  merit?,  as  aiJaplfd   to   the   varied  requiremonta  of  the  huHiun   >y^tnm.    In  fuel  it    hu    been  justly    styled 

"  Nature's  own  Reine.ly,"  since  the  P1II5,  in  tlieir  oj^eration,  answer  precisely  the  indicatioua  whit  h  Nu'urc  potots  oat. 

They  poibcfs  the  merit,  alhO,  of  beiu|<  enliroly  free  troui  mercury,  and  all  luiarral  udiuixiiire  whaievrr. 

lutho  fevers  and  oilier  eumphiints  incident  lu  houiljern  and  fcOuiUwi  stern  liu>,  lliU-e  IMls  r»re  ui;«uj|iaai<ed  In  pfB- 
cncy.  They  lu.ve  rureJ  YP.LLOW  TCVER  idler  every  other  remedy  hid  fiiikd.  Tliej  h.vf  brokea  lj>  the  AGL^E 
aiid  BILIOL'S  FiiVKIl  in  all  iheir  fonn«.  Ihoy  are  ihorou'ilily  auli-bilious  in  th-^ir  actum;  in  v, h.ativcr  ebjpe  it  luaj 
jircKuut  iL»-eir,  ^joweri'id  for  mnni  and  yet  inno>t  lit  of  injury. 

If  re'^ortf  d  tu  in  tim*^.  l!ll^  ine.li'-iii.i  v  ill  he  f.  u:;d  lo  nutwr-r  all  the  requir.'i'cnifs  of  t'.e  famil /  nnd  Pi'u-.tntioTi.  For 
FF-.HALES  filoruii'i  t.  .im>i.s,  Un  re  i*  nunc  Min.  nor,  if  indeed  there  be  uny  i  .;iiai  ii  il  !>..*»  lur  CHIUHMIN  aQict- 
ed  Mriili  an>  ol  tiio  inevaieat  dJ.«order»,  a  trial  uf  it  will  sulhce  to  [iUcii  it  u^juii  llnj  u.o»l  fav<.j,iblo  luviujiu  the  e^itlfia- 
ciou  of  all  coi.ct  riii'J. 

Space  w  ill  iM  •  jill^tw  ofllic  introfliiriiod  «'f  til- nnmcrous  te>tirno!ji  iV  r«  e*  ivfd  by  t' ,  prf.,'ri..'r.r,  -11^  tl  «'it  for*- 
-nhjcins  oidy  iv  o  ur  thn-t;  o'  ih»-:ii,  ili  •  fir-t  of  \s  Licli  wu  recclvr-l  fr<uii  \  em  i.nu.,  iii  IT'.  ^.  Uii  (he  Vt  llrv>-i\-vtr  aa> 
tiujic  itrcvaleiii,  and  i^  *i^uid,  a*  will  he  he<,ti,  b>  the  HlGlIiil^i-T  MCDiCAL  AUTIIUlllJ  W:^  of  th.u  city. 

TKANSLA'nOiV. 

We.  the  nr  d«  1  -ii:  'ed.  !i\(  :.x(d  Phvsici'ins  in  and  fur  the  citv  of  Vera  C-uz,  (*'»  h'  r 
nr.  \V,  \\riz''t'm  fl.    ■?ir.u  V<-'ct:i'-:;>  LUI..,  bou-:iiior;dr.  I  ,'-.\  il<,vi.  %  .\   - 

jdud  taid  F  :U  10  <■  i...  i:„  di.i  r..:u  d>.i- s  fn.- v.  hiJi  Ih-y  aro  tecuuii ;.  ^i-k'.:  by  l>r.  W'l  ..f.i.  u«  hi\e  round  t! 
every  re.j  . .  t  ,',.li-f  "-lo.y.  a.,  1  ue  lUi':-i-i\'r~'  r.  :  )'i]/.lend  tin  u^e  of  rdJ  PiDv  to  evt-rv  i:ir.'.>:i  i  i  I,  ii  r'-j^aljlic  ulioev<-r 
nia>  be  h'if]Vr.:e'  {>'>'»  any  <'f  iliK  ni  .1  i  ii  s  I'lr  \  Li;  h  tJirir  u-c  i'  r<  ri.  j  .,  .ul  d  by  «'  *•  i,,v>  .it  >r  .»f  >  ..1  Piu::. — Aul  it 
ord,.r  ih.it  ill,-  p.  ,-,t  .11  cLiUliCitie  iuu>  bu  u?ed  as  couvcnieut  to  tlie  [lartiip,  we  li  i^e^i :  i  vj  ji  iu  Vera  Crm.,  i:ii.  Kith  d  -..♦ 
of  AUpa.>l,  IbL'.  (Si^utd,)  tij.o:-GL  UaID;N,  JU-NUiL  iioVAjx 


tfy,  t!iat  ^o   h;-A'e  a-^J 

1;.-  I'.iiv ,  a-  1  l.a\-!r;r  ^^y- 
1  e    h  i\     " 


Ex'nrtdf  a  \>'*:or  from  the  r  'iter  of  i!ie  Greenville  Muupt; 

Hit.  W.  \Vi  iv,.n— L),  Ar,  8'.  :  *  *  *  a  wetU  or  iwi 
one  of  our  Volaiilt  f.s  in  ilio  City  of  Me.vico,  in  v.hicli  he.  yuy 
all  iho   ci.-C'Ji.i'tane<'p,  iluj  hi^lu^l  ii.eed  oJ  prui^*-  1  liave  ever  ki 


!i'-f^r,  S.  C,  re^oiviMl  du.-ir  :  th  '  ^Ter^'^aa  war  : 
KO  I  .V  Nil  \oa  a   1;.  .  ,.ii    ....-r,  l..:;:    :rL.i   '  .1  It-ltcr  fr-.m 
\VIl!'jiri\^  J:sD1\N   VI/iKTAI'-L:  pills,  u^Jrr 
^n■^c^  a  nj'di*ii.e  to   r'v^i^e.     Tl.n  VulUi.leor,  \V  ilL  -tu 


W.  GeodicU,  K'-<i.,  i>  a   puiill-iii  m  of  Gi'.o  t  tarulinj— aa  act  oii.pli^hed  and  v«  IJ  ei:  oai.-d   i.iiij.  aad  wf.s  rcL-JMllj-  Hi, 
She  rilfof  this  di~inel.     By  Uiie  of  your  udvci  ti>cn.L'at.  in  aChntle'ion  p.ipfr,  I  hj;  p  '-  <1  l-j  u  jui  c  ;jie  location  of  yi  ox 
ofUce,  and  thought  you  i!ii:'ht  e.Mract  an  jirticic  of  soiao  valne  ia  re^-ard  to  your  xiudieiae,  theiofoce  lfc<.al  llie  paper. 

Thr  lollov.iuif  i>  an  extract  Ironi  the  letter  referred  lo  above  : 

"  My  health  is  vf  ry  fa.st  i.nprovni^\    I  piocnrcd,  a  few  day.-  a^'o,  souio  of  Dn.  WcioHtV  Lm*iaN  V*ai.TABt,K  Puj;^ 
and  they  have  acted  on  my  »;)i>icm  like  ma^jic  I" 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Judje  Dutton,  late  odit.ir  of  the  ••  Ibervillian,"  Plaqucmine,  La. 

Dr.  \Vi;r(jiiT— l)i:»ii  bia  :  "  *  .  *  There  is-  a  ','i,=ai  e  ill  for  your  u.-olul  me  liciii^  in  tlua  part  of  the  country. 
Two  years  a;'u  1  took  a  few  do/:rn  from  Sir.  Ikoii^ema,  ViHir  Ac  -n?  in  New-Orleaii'-^,  fur  my  own  0*0.  IJuL,  as  boou  e-r  it 
was  knortij  la  the  uti-'hborhood.  I  was  iinporiuiied  for  thtm  till  there  was  none  left  ;  and  one  per.-on,  to  whom  I  ^A\m 
up  ouo  half  dozen  box  >.  for  $1  20, 1  found  selling  ihcni  out  ajjaiu.  a-5  u  ppccial  favor,  at  SEVKNTk'-FiyE  Ce.itj  a  box  1 

The  penuino  may  be  hnd  of  J.  WnraiiT  «fe.  Co.,  Chartre>-sl.,  and   A.  BnoNsru.  tl  Cftrnpstrcct,  New-Orleans  ;  M 

BouLLKSiKT,   3f«*hile,   Haviland.  Ha.iiuol  A:  Co.,   CharleMou  ;   and  by    tlio   pv.ht:ipal  dealcn*  lhiou;.j;hout  tkc  fruited 
Stalea  and  Canada*.     Pnueipal  olUce,  lo  which  all  coinmuuicaii'tus  mast  be  addrui*ed,  lOO  Kaco  street,  Philodolphia. 

TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

KSTABLISIIED  mi,  BI  A.  F.  JAMES,  CITY  OF  GAlVjiSTON. 


Capitalists  and  others  wii»liiiig  to  make  investments,  can  always  find  at  ihi.^  oHire  o  list  of  iinproved 
and  uniir.proved  Real  E>taie  for  sale,  consisting  of  buildin'X  lots  Buitablo  fur  stoics  and  private  rediaenc«B; 
aUo,  coUageaand  de.siral'le  family  residences  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyantnug,  and  all  otlier  Wtruineuls  of  wriiiug,  legal  or  commeTcial,  carefully  and  neatly  drawn  on 
paperoron  parchnient. 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defective  Tiilea  perfected,  when  practioablc.  Tiile-papeia,  and  otlier  instm- 
nierjLs,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  ofL'-es  ih.-ou;,-liout  the  Biaie. 

Orders  for  liie  purchase  or  bale  of  slave??,  or  real  estate,  faiiiifully  executed.  Snrar  and  cotion  plantations, 
and  uniniproved  lands  in  various  Beetions  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and 
against  pnvate  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The  payment  of  taxes  in  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Blare,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property- which  may  have  been  sold  fur  taxes  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, redeemed.  Map.-*  of  all  the  principal  counties,  witli  the  ori^nnal  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  ihia  office ; 
and  abstracts  of  all  ori<:inal  land  titles  granted  by  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  bjf  the  late  Repablie 
qC  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the  General  Agency  Office. 

•  The  undersiixnt^d  have  known  Mr,  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Gal  vent  on,  for  the  last  eleven  yeara,  during 
mostof  wliich  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  bu8int:i>s,  for  which  we  believe  hun  well  qualified,  ana 
recommend  him  to  such  as  require  ilie  services  of  an  Agent  iu  Texas,  as  a  geuilcman  in  whom  tlte  fullcat  con- 
fidence may  be  re])osed. 


EDWARD  HILL.  President 

iialviston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
J.  BATKS,  U.  8.  M. 


M.  B.  MENARD,  Prcsldfut 

Galvcsfon  City  Companf. 
JOHN  C.  WATROUS, 

Judge  oftheDist.  Court  of  the  U.  S. 


iy''^^)   V>-/'''' '••'''   .' <  .f.-f.'.i.^ 
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ART.  l.~INDEPENDENOE    OF    OUBA. 

[Trx  subject  of  Cuba  has  certainly  interest  enough  to  warrant  us  in  inserting  the 
views  of  intelligent  contributors,  whether  in  entry  respect  we  agree  with  them  or  not. 
We  are  always  disposed  to  have  every  important  subject  fairly  discussed.] — £d. 


In  our  former  article,  published  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Review,  we  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  best  position 
which  Cuba  could  occupy,  would  be 
that  of  an  independent  m)vemment  free 
from  the  control  either  direct  or  indirect 
of  any  other  power.  At  the  time  that 
article  was  written,  the  correspondence 
between  our  government  and  other  go- 
yemments  concerning  Cuba,  had  not 
been  published,  and  the  discussion  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  relative 
to  Cuban  affairs,  had  not  taken  place. 
We  have,  however,  seen  nothing,  either 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  or  in 
the  Congressional  debates,  to  cause  us 
to  change  our  views  as  expressed  in 
that  artide,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  them.  There 
seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued 
by  our  government  in  rejecting  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  a  triparte 
convention  in  reference  to  Cuba.  This 
act  of  our  government,  doubtless,  meets 
with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
position of  these  two  governments  was 
not  merely  that  neither  Great  Britain. 
France,  nor  the  United  States,  should 
either  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  obtain 
possession  of  Cuba ;  but  it  went  further, 
and  required  those  governments  to  "  bind 
themselves  to  discountenance  all  such 
attempts  to  that  effect^  on  the  part  of 
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any  power  or  individual  whatever.''— 
By  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  had  it 
been  agreed  upon,  the  United  States 
would  have  been  under  the  necessity,  in 
connection  with  the  other  two  govern- 
ments, of  resisting  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Cuba  themselves 
to  render  their  island  independent  of  the 
crown  of  Spain;  such,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  proper  construction  of  the  proposed 
treaty,  and  such  would,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, tnose  two  governments  have  placed 
upon  it.  Even  if  our  government  had 
no  desire  to  come  into  possession  of  CMba^ 
either  now  or  hereafter,  still,  we  could 
noti^  without  being  false  to  our  principles 
and  duties,  permit  any  other  govern- 
ment to  intenere  in  a  contest  between 
the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment ;  much  less  could  we  ourselves 
become  a  party  to  any  such  interference 
with  a  view  to  continue  the  dominion  of 
Spain  over  Cuba. 

Independently  of  the  fact  that  it  may. 
at  some  future  time,  under  a  different 
set  of  circumstances  from  those  now  ex- 
isting, become  necessary  for  the  United 
States,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  to  acquire 
Cuba,  the  objectionable  feature  we  have 
just  alluded  to  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  cause  our  government  to  refuse 
to  enter  into  any  such  treaty  as  the  one 
proposed.  Whether  we  shall  acquire 
Cuba  or  not;  or,  if  we  do,  at  what  time, 
and  upon  what  terms,  are  questions 
solely  Detween  Spain,  Cuba,  and  the 
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United  States,  and  in  which  we  cannot 
recognize  the  right  of  any  other  govern- 
ments to  interfere.  However  they  ma^ 
view  it)  it  seems  to  us  too  clear  to  admit 
of  discussion,  that  both  Great  Britain 
and  France  would  be  benefited  by  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
!nie  commercial  advantages  which  they 
would  enjoy  with  Cuba,  would  then  be 
much  greater  than  they  are  at  this  time. 
The  development  of  the  resources  of 
Cuba  and  the  increased  productions 
consequent  upon  its  annexation  to  this 
country,  would  greatly  benefit  all  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
scarcely  any  more  than  Great  mitain 
and  France.  The  burdens  which  are 
now  placed  upon  Cuban  industry  are  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  whole  commer- 
cial world,  and  the  removal  of  these  bur- 
dens, which  would  be  the  sure  result  of  the 
annexation  of  that  island  to  the  United 
States,  would  operate  as  a  blessing  to  all 
nations.  For  tnese  reasons  we  cannot 
see  why  either  Great  Britain  or  France 
should  oppose  the  purchase  of  Cuba  by 
the  United  States.  But  in  determining 
whether  it  would  be  good  policy  in  our 
government  to  acquire  Cuba,  tnere  are 
other  things  to  be  considered  besides  the 
effect  of  that  measure  upon  England 
and  France.  We  are  to  consider  whe- 
ther we  would  ourselves  be  benefited, 
and  whether  such  an  acquisition  can  be 
honorably  and  safely^  mada  We  think 
we  are  warranted  m  saying,  that  the 
tdmost  entire  public  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  is  a£;ainst  any  other  than 
a  fair  and  honorable  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
no  matter  how  desirable  that  acquisition 
may  be.  Such  are  the  views  which  the 
debates  in  Congress  and  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  our  government  show 
to  be  the  prevailing  public  sentiment 
of  the  country.  Hostile  expeditions 
against  the  Island  of  Cuba,  made  with  a 
view  of  wresting  it  from]  the  crown  of 
Spain,  do  not  meet  with  the  sanction 
either  oi  the  government  or  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  of  our  statesmen  anxiously  de- 
sire Cuba,  and  are  willing,  as  they  them- 
selves say,  to  give  an  ejdravagant  price 
for  it;  but  there  are  none  of  any  chamc- 
ter  who  wish  to  violate  our  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  to  obtain  it  by  unfair,  clan- 
dcKstine,  and  violent  means.  There  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  is  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  oppressive  in  existence;  yel^  if  tibe 


people  of  Cuba  are  contented  with  it^  or 
are  unwiUin^  to  make  an  attempt  to 
throw  it  of^  it  is  not  our  business,  if 
they  do  not  wish  freedom,  to  interfere  in 
the  reflations  of  other  governments^ 
under  the  pretext  of  giving  liberty  to  the 
oppressed.  If  we  may  judge  mm.  the 
history  of  the  past  expeditions^  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  Uvb  peojde  of 
Cuba  have  very  little  sympathy  with 
those  who  go  tnere  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  throw  ofi'the  dominion 
of  Spam.  If  they  are  not  contented 
with  their  burdens,  they  at  least  seem 
not  to  have  energy  and  spirit  enough  to 
cause  them  to  make  an  attempt  to  get 
clear  of  them.  How  long  this  state  of 
things  will  continue,  we  cannot  say. 
Unless,  however,  the  Spanish  ^vem- 
ment  shall  greatly  change  its  policy  in 
reference  to  Culia,  we  cannot  believe 
she  will  lonf  continue  to  hold  dominion 
over  that  iuand.  Will  she  do  this ! 
That  is  the  question.  But  even  if  she 
should  change  her  policy,  will  she  not 
sooner  or  later  find  it  to  be  her  interest 
to  abandon  her  American  colonies,  on 
account  of  its  being  more  expensive 
than  profitable  to  retain  them?  Would 
it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  her,  even 
now,  to  establish  the  independence  of 
Cuba^  than  to  hold  it  as  a  colony  ?  Great 
Britam,  it  is  universally  adimtted,  has 
been  more  benefited  by  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  government 
than  she  would  have  been  by  continu- 
ing them  as  colonies.  We  believe  the 
time  is  rapidly  ^proaching  when  all 
the  European  governments  will  find  it  to 
be  their  true  policy,  to  abandon  aU  their 
colonial  possessions  on  this  continent^ 
and  to  permit  them  to  become  independ- 
ent. We  are  satisfied  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  permit- 
ing  Canada  to  dissolve  her  political  con- 
nection with  the  British 'government, 
and  to  become  an  independent  nation. 
There  may  be,  and  perhaps  are,  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  colonies  by 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  na- 
tions, but  when  these  colonies  are  firmly 
established,  and  become  able  to  maintain 
a  separate  and  independent  existence, 
then  the  mother  country,  no  less  than  the 
colonies^  will  be  benefited  by  recogniz- 
ing and  securing  that  independence. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  colonizar 
tion  is  the  extension  of  commerce,  for, 
by  the  establishment  of  foreign  colonies^ 
the  mother  country  not  only  finds  an 
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oatletfor  a  portion  of  its  sorplos  popu- 
lation, bat  also  enlarges  its  commerce 
and  extends  its  trade.  But  when,  in.  the 
course  of  time^  it  is  ascertained  that 
these  objects  wHl  be  better  accomplish- 
ed by  recognizinff  the  independence  of 
the  colonies,  and  permitting  them  to 
establish  a  govemment  of  Uieir  own, 
then  any  wise  government  will  pursue 
this  course.  After  the  colonies  become 
independent  nations,  they  will  naturally, 
on  account  of  their  sympathies  with  the 
mother  country,  be  more  apt  to  trade 
with  her  than  with  waif  otner  nation: 
if  she  has  pursued  a  wis&libersd,  ana 
just  course  towards  them.  This  is  owinff 
to  the  fact^  that^  though  they  be  differei^ 
goyemments,  uiey  are  similar  to  each 
other  in  tastes,  feeungs,  laws,  institutions, 
and  race,  and,  although  two  nations,  they 
will  be  in  many  respect.s  pne  people. 
We,  therefore,  believe  that  many  of  the 
European  governments  will  eventually 
give  uf)  most^  if  not  all  of  their  coloniai 
possessions,  finding  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  them  greater  than  the  profits 
derived  from  them  as  colonies.  Such, 
we  think,  is  even  now  the  position  of 
Spain  in  reference  to  Cuba.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  large  naval  and  military 
establishments,  which  Spain  finds  it 
necessary  to  keep  in  Cuba,  together  with 
the  other  expenses  incident  to  the  go- 
vemment of  the  island,  are  now,  per- 
haps, almost  as  great  as  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  island.  Were  Cuba 
independent^  all  this  heavy  expenditure 
would  be  dispensed  with,  and  ner  com- 
merce with  opain,  as  well  as  with  other 
nations,  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  people  of  Cuba,l)eing  of  Spanish 
origin,  would  naturally  prefer  trading  with 
Spain,  rather  than  with  any  other  nation, 
if  she  would  pursue  a  liberal  course 
towards  them,  and  would  permit  them 
to  become  independent.  Spain  seems 
to  feel  that  her  hold  upon  Cuba  is  very  pre- 
carious^ and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  reason 
of  the  harsh  and  stringent  measures 
adopted  by  her  in  reference  to  that 
island.  But  the  measures  which  she 
adopts  are  the  very  ones  most  likely  to 
produce  the  result  which  she  seems  so 
much  to  dread.  She  may,  by  her  own 
imprudent  course,  provoke  a  war  with 
.  the  United  States ;  and  if  she  does,  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  war  will  be  not 
only  the  loss  of  Cuba  without  any  com- 
pensation, but  ihe  annexation  of  that 
island  to  the  United  States.    If  the  peo- 


ple of  the  United  States  are  not  provoked 
mto  a  war  with  Spain,  they  wiU  not  at- 
tempt to  get  Cuba  except  oy  purchase; 
even  if  they  do  that^  of  which  we  have 
many  doubts ;  but  it  a  war  should  take 
place  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  those  in  tliis  country  who  now 
believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  acquire 
Cuba  in  any  manner,  could  not  prevent 
its  acquisition,  even  if  they  did  not 
themselves  become  convinced  that^  with 
all  its  evils,  acquisition  was  our  gdJj 
alternative.  If  tnen  Spain  wished  to 
prevent  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  she  would  do  well  not  to 
bring  on  a  war  with  the  United  States; 
for  we  are  satisfied  that  our  government 
will  not  engage  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
unless  the  war  is  provoked  by  he& 
This  govemment  is  not  so  lost  to  all 
high  and  honorable  feelings  as  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  Spain  merely  to  grat^ 
those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  giving 
liberty  to  the  oppressed,  wish  to  zniBke  a 
conquest  of  Cuba;  but  Spain  may,  by 
her  own  rash  and  imprudent  course, 
force  this  govemment  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  her  honor,  and  the  rights 
of  her  citizens. 

In  that  event  we  consider  the  annexi^ 
tion  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  as  a 
sure  result  But  this  is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  the  same  efiect  may  be  j^o- 
duced.  Should  Great  Britain,  or  France, 
attempt  to  intercept  any  citizens  of  the 
United  States^  who  might  be  supposed  to 
be  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Cuba,  the  result  would  be  war.    For  our 

g>vemment  cannot  and  will  not  permit 
reat  Britain  and  France  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Cuba  Against  expeditionf 
from  this  country.  'faoBe  who  engage 
in  such  expeditions,  become  liable  to 
their  own  government^  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  Spain.  If  they  feiil,  they  wiU 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  owa 
misconduct;  but  itiey  are  in  no  sense 
responsible  to  the  govemments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  These  govemments 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them  in 
any  way,  and  if  they  do  so,  it  would  be 
a  just  cause  of  offence  to  our  govern** 
ment.  By  some  such  interference  as 
this,  war  may  be  produced  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  or 
France;  and  the  result  of  that  war 
would,  we  think,  be  the  conquest  of  Cu- 
ba, by  the  United  States,  and  its  ineoff- 
poration  into  our  Union.     The  at-all- 
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hazards  advocates  of  Cuban  annexation 
in  this  country,  are  aware  that  such  re- 
sults would  follow  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  any  of  the  great 
maritime  powers;  and,  therefore,  they 
are  not  at  all  unwilling  to  see  such  a  war 
X  commenced. 

What  the  consecjuences  of  such  a  war 
would  be  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  do 
not  think  it  very  difficult  to  foresee.  Its 
commerce  would  be  seriously  injured, 
and  its  value,  as  a  producing  country, 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  If  we 
riiould  then  gain  Cuba,  as  we  believe 
would  be  the  case,  we  would  have  to 
take  it  stript  of  its  wealth,  and  deprived 
^  much  of  its  present  value. 

Cuba,  as  she  now  is,  contributes  much 
to  the  conmieroe  of  the  United  States. 
Our  imports  into  Cuba  amount  to  more 
than  $8,000,000  per  annum,  and  our  ex- 
ports from  that  country  amount  to  be- 
tween thirteen  and  seventeen  millions, 
lliese  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the 
Spanish  government  would  reduce  its 
nUes  of  duties,  and  would  give  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  a  milder  and  a  more 
just  government^  but  would  be  in  a 
great  degree  destroyed  in  the  event  of  a 
war  for  the  acquisition  of  that  island. 
If  Spain  would  ^ve  to  Cuba  a  good  go- 
vernment, or  if  Cuba  were  independent, 
the  United  States  then  would  enjoy  most, 
if  not  all,  the  commercial  advantages 
that  could  be  obtained  by  its  annexation 
to  this  country.  Not  only  would  the 
United  States  be  benefited  by  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  Spain  towards  Cuba,  but 
80  would  also  Great  Britain  and  France. 
We,  therefore,  think  that  those  nations, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  form  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the 
island  of  Cuba,  would  be  better  engaged 
in  using  their  efforts  to  induce  the  Span- 
ish government  to  change  its  policy  to- 
wai3s  Cuba,  or  to  permit  it  to  become 
independent  They  would  thus  be  more 
wisely  and  properly  employed  than  in 
issuing  orders  to  their  naval  officers  to 
protect  Cuba  from  hostile  ex]>editions  or  in 
proposing  tripartite  conventions  in  refer- 
ence to  Cuba.  Spain  would  doubtless  be 
much  more  willing  to  see  Cuba  indepen- 
dent, than  to  see  her  annexed  to  the 
United  States ;  and  one  great  objection 
she  has  to  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
independence  is  the  fear  that  she  would 
in  that  event  enter  into  the  American 
Union.     If  she  could  be  assured  that 


such  would  not  be  the  result,  she  woul^ 
we  believe,  be  willing  before  long  to  see 
Cuba  independent. 

This  is,  m  our  opinion,  the  best  posi- 
tion that  she  could  occupy  |f  and  were 
she  now  an  independent  government^ 
we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  a^ 
much  danger  of  her  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  as  there  is  under  existing 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  annexation  would  then  be 
removed.  She  would  then  be  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  transferred  by  Spain  to  any 
of  the  ^at  maritime  powers,  to  pre- 
vent which,  many  of  our  people  wish 
our  government  to  acquire  her  immedi* 
at«ly.  There  would  then  be  no  danger 
of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
any  European  power,  growing  out  of  an 
attempt  to  free  Cuba  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  The  institution  of  slavery 
would  then  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Cubans  themselves,  without  the  danger  of 
foreign  interference,  and  thus  one  great 
cause  of  apprehension  to  the  people  of 
the  southern  states  would  be  removed. 
The  slave  trade  would  be  effectually 
abolished,  and  many  of  the  harsh  and 
forbidding  features  which  now  charac- 
terize slavery  there  would  cease,  and  it 
would  assume  more  of  the  humane  and 
domestic  features  of  that  institution,  as 
it  exists  in  the  southern  states  of  this 
Union.  The  commanding  military  posi- 
tion of  the  island  would  not  then  endan- 
ger any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
gateway  of  the  Gulf  would  be  open  to 
all  nations,  and  thus  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  the  great  maritime  nations 
on  account  of  Cuba  would  be  at  an  end. 

If  Cuba  can  remain  safely  in  (he 
hands  of  Spain  without  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  world,  she  can  much  more 
safely  be  independent,  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  all  nations,  opening  her 
ports  alike  to  all,  and  enabling  them  to 
reap  the  rich  rewards  of  an  extensive 
commerce  with  her.  Were  Cuba  inde- 
pendent, there  would  then  be  no  pretext 
for  hostile  expeditions  against  that 
island,  under  the  disguise  of  wishing  to 
give  liberty  to  the  oppressed,  and  conse- 
quently the  peace  of  the  worid  would 
not  then,  as  it  is  now  be  endangered  by 
such  expeditions,  ana  thus  many  of  the 
delicate  questions  which  are  likely  to 
arise  between  the  great  maritime 
powersL  in  reference  to  Cuba,  would 
be  settled. 


Argwnents  in  favor  of  Annexation  considered. 
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Mr.  Calhouo,  whose  words  of  wisdom 
shoald  never  be  forgotten,  said  '*  We  have 
now  most  of  the  commercial  advantages 
without  the  expense  of  administermg 
the  govemment."  If  this  is  the  case 
with  Cuba,  as  at  present  ffovemed,  how 
much  better  would  it  be  if  she  were  in- 
dependent We  would  then  have  all  the 
commercial  advantages  without  the 
danger  and  expense  of  administering  the 
government.  We  cannot  see  any  possi- 
ble advantage  that  we  would  have  from 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,  that  we  would 
not  have  from  its  being  independent—- 
The  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We 
are  told  that  we  must  get  possession  of 
that  island,  to  keep  the  gateway  of  the 
gulf  from  being  closed,  and  our  com- 
merce seriously  injured.  However  this 
may  have  been  formerljr,  that  danger  is 
now  removed.  Great  Britain  and  France 
both  disclaim  any  intention  to  acquire 
Cuba:  and  they  both  well  know,  that 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  lead  to 
a  war  with  this  country. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  our  revenues 
would  be  increased  by  annexation. — 
This  may  be  true,  but  still  it  furnishes 
no  argument  in  uivor  of  that  measure. 
Our  revenues  are  already  sufficiently 
large,  and  there  is  more  danger  of  our 
having  too  much  money  in  the  treasury, 
than  there  is  of  having?  too  little.  A 
surplus  revenue  is  a  much  greater  injury 
than  beneiit  This  is  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  are  to  get  Cuba  without  any 
internal  or  external  difficulties;  and 
even  then,  we  do  not  see  that  we  are  to 
be  so  much  benefited ;  but  if  we  are  to 
get  it  at  the  end  of  a  war,  then  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  a  surplus  re- 
venue. 

It  is  sometimes  said  the  South  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 
This  IS  a  fatal  mistake.  That  island  has 
now  a  population  consisting  of  600,000 
whites,  400,000  slaves,  and  over  200,000 
free  blacks,  upon  an  area  much  smaller 
than  many  of  our  southern  states.  There 
is  more  land  in  cultivation  in  Cuba,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory, than  there  is  in  the  southern 
states  of  this  Republie.  The  natural  in- 
crease of  the  present  population  of  Cub  a 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  in  that 
island.  Those  of  our  citizens  who  wish 
cheap  lands  would  greatly  prefer  going 
to  our  western  states  and  territories, 
than  going  to  Cuba,  even  if  it  were  a 


part  of  our  own  country.  If  our  object 
IS  to  acquire  territory,  to  furnish  homes 
£Dr  our  growing  population,  we  had  muoh 
bettor  acquire  a  portion  of  Mexico  than 
Cuba.  The  objection  to  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba,  crowing  out  of  the  fact  that  it  » 
settled  D^  a  population  differing  from  us 
in  race,  mstitutions,  laws,  religion,  man- 
ners, habits  and  feelings,  is  insuperable. 
It  may  be,  and  has  been  said,  that  if  we 
ownea  the  island  it  would  soon  be  Ame- 
ricanized. We  ask,  is  this  reasonable  t 
If  there  were  only  a  few  there  of  the 
Spanish  race,  this  miffht  be  the  case  3 
but  we  think  it  idle  to  talk  ot  American- 
izing an  island  having  a  population  of 
600,000  Spaniards,  or  descendants  ai 
Spaniards,  upon  an  area  less  than  that 
ot  either  Tennessee,  Alabama,  or  any  of 
the  southern  states.  The  hist  is,  thai 
but  few  of  our  people  comparatively 
would  go  to  Cuba  to  hve,  even  if  it  were 
a  part  of  this  confederacy;  since  to 
many  of  our  states  and  territories  furnish 
so  many  more  inducements  and  advan^ 
tages  to  those  desirous  to  emigrate,  than 
Cuba  would.  That  island  would  remain, 
as  now,  Spanish  in  its  popolation  and 
Spanish  in  its  character. 

The  situation  of  Cuba  is  not  similar  to 
that  of  Louisiana  when  we  purchased  it 
There  were  but  few  French  or  Spanish 
inhabitants  in  that  territory  when  it  was 
purchased,  and  the  area  of  Louisiana  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  Cuba.  In 
1810,  several  years  after  the  purchase, 
there  were  less  than  100,000  inhabit- 
ants in  Louisiana,  and  there  are  moie 
than  1,000,000  in  Cuba.  Even  at  this 
time  Louisiana  has  only  about  half  the 
population  of  Cuba  upon  a  much  larger 
extent  of  territory.  The  cases,  therefore, 
are  not  similaL  The  annexation  of  Cuba 
would  not  restore  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  South  in  the  Union,  because  even 
after  its  acquisition  the  North  would 
have  a  large  majority  in  Congress ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  would  be  made  a  pretext,  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  for  annexing  Canada 
and  other  free  territories,  ought  not  the 
South  to  take  care  not  to  furuish  the  ex- 
cuse f  With  what  grace  can  those  in  the 
South,  who  adfroeate  the  annexation  of 
Cuba,  oppose  the  proposition  which  will 
certainly  be  made  to  annex  Canada? 
The  same  or  similar  ar^ments  will  be 
made  in  favor  of  annexing  Canada  that 
are  now  made  in  regard  to  Cuba.  We  will 
find  itas  easy  to  get  Canada,  whether  bj 
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pnrchase,  conquest^  or  an^  other  means, 
as  to  get  Cuba.  Great  Britain  would  be 
as  willing  to  surrender  Canada  as  Spain 
will  Cnb^  and  a  war  for  Cuba  will  lead  to 
a  war  for  Canada.  Great  Britain  would^ 
in  all  probability,  as  soon  see  Canada 
annexed  to  this  country  as  to  see  Cuba, 
and  would  be  as  apt  to  resist  by  force 
the  one  as  the  other.  Canada  will  be- 
come independent  as  soon  as  Cuba,  and 
will  be  as  apt  to  apply  for  admission 
into  our  Union.  We  beliere  the  time  is 
coming  when,  if  no  violent  means  are 
resorted  to.  Great  Britain  and  Spain  will 
acknowlea^  the  independence  of  both 
Canada  and  Cuba,  ana  in  any  event  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  would  lead  most  cer- 
tainly to  that  of  Canada.  Let  the  South, 
then,  unless  it  desires  the  annexation  d 
Canada,  oppose  also  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  We  do  not  say  but  that  a  state 
of  things  might  arise  when  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  take  both,  but  such  is 
not  now  the  case ;  that  "  overruling  ne- 
cessity" is  not  now  upon  us.  What  then 
is  to  become  of  Cuba  1  Let  her  remain 
in  the  hands  of  Spain  or  become  inde- 
pendent. We  are  aware  the  opinion  has 
been  expressed,  that  Cuba  cannot  exist 
as  an  indepenaent  government.  Why 
not?  Cuba  has  all  me  elements  neces- 
sary for  a  separate  and  independent  ex- 
istence. Her  wealth  and  population  are 
sufficient;  her  population  amounts  to 
more  than  1,200,000,  her  exports  amount 
to  about  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  her  imports  to  something  more. 
Why  then  can  she  not  maintain  an  in- 
dependent existence?  Are  her  people 
incapable  of  self-government?  Surely 
those  who  are  sucn  warm  advocates  for 
Cuban  emancipation  ^  do  not  think  so, 
else  they  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  free 
them  from  oppression.  They  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  incorporate  into  our 
Union  a  people  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment It  they  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, they  can  maintain  a  separate 
existence  as  a  nation,  for  it  will  be  the 
interest  and  policy  ot  all*the  great  mari- 
time powers  to  maintain  her  independ- 
ence. Her  expenses  will  not  be  by  any 
means  so  great  as  the  pxpense  of  govern- 


ing the  island  at  present,  all  of  which  has 
to  be  borne  by  the  Cubans.  There  is  then 
no  reason  why  Cuba  may  not  maintain 
an  independent  existence  unless  it  arise 
from  the  character  of  her  population.  If 
no  other  than  a  despotic  government  is 
suitable  to  that  people^  then  they  oc^fat 
to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  Spam; 
but  if  this  is  not  the  ease,  then  they 
may  maintain  a  separate  existence.  In 
neither  case  19  there  any  necessity  for 
annexing  her  to  the  United  States.  We 
trust  that  the  people  will  be  found  capa- 
ble of  self-gj(fV^emroentL  for  we  think  the 
time  is  coming  when  tney  will  have  to 
make  the  experiment.  We  hope  Cuba 
will  either  remain  a  colony  of  Spain  or 
become  independent.  We  are  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  national  pro- 
gress consists  alone  in  accessions  of 
territory.  The  proper  improvement  of 
that  wnich  we  now  possess  is  of  more 
importance  than  unlimited  extension. 
Commerce  and  not  conquest  is  our  true 
policy.  In  this  article  we  have  not  al- 
iudea  to  tiie  proposition  made  by  our  go- 
vemment  in  1848  for  the  purchase  of 
Cuba.  Reasons  then  existed,  or  were 
thought  to  exist^  making  it  our  duty  to 
acqmre  it  te  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  government.  That 
is  not  now  ^e  case.    That  danger  has 

ned.  The  reasons  that  then  existed 
ot  exist  at  this  time ;  circumstances 
have  materially  changed;  and  what 
might  have  been  a  wise  and  prudent  pro- 
position at  that  time  might  be  unwise 
now.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  purchasing 
Cuba  from  Spain.  She  will  not  sell  it  to 
the  United  States,  and  we  believe  that  she 
would  rather  permit  it  to  become  inde- 
pendent than  sell  it  to  us  for  a  hundred 
millions^  because  she  would  retain  her 
trade  with  that  island  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  which  she  would  lose  in  the 
event  of  its  annexation  to  this  country. 
We  therefore  think  it  would  be  the  true 
policy^ of  our  government^  as  well  as  of 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  to  use  their  efforts  to  prevail  oa 
Spain  either  to  modify  her  policy  tewards 
Cuba  or  to  establish  its  independence. 
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The  inland  commerce  of  our  countir 
has  attained  snch  immensity  of  import- 
anoe,  as  to  occupy  much  of  me  attention 
of  the  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  far-seeing 
capitalists,  statesmen,  and  merchants  of 
the  day.  And  yet,  tms  commerce  is  ge- 
nerally but  very  badly  appreciated,  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  its  import- 
mnoe  greatly  underrated  by^the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  would  wish  to  be 
classed  with  one  or  the  other  of  those 
coteries  just,  mentioned.  It  may  be  well 
understood  that  the  great  chain  of  Ame- 
rican lakes  have  their  natural  outlet 
through  the  river  and  ^If  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic.  And  it  is 
no  less  a  fact  of  general  appreciation, 
that  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, Iowa,  Missouri,  WLsconsin, 
Rock  Island,  Fever  and  Dee  Moines  ri- 
vers, with  many  others,  are  tributaries 
to  the  great  Mississippi,  through  whose 
channel  these  waters  find  their  way  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — more  than  four 
thousand  miles  distant  from  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  at  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  But  it  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  such  general  knowledge,  that 
the  sources  of  uiese  respective  arains 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  States  of  New-York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 
intimate  association,  with  their  branches 
interlocking  each  other.  Indeed  the  di- 
viding line  of  the  watersheds  in  these 
states  is  so  sjightly  marked  by  nature  in 
the  physical  construction  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  when  the  spring  opens  amid 
frequent  rain^  melting  snows,  and  dis- 
embodied springs  of  me  earth,  ejecting 
their  contents  at  the  bidding  of  the  de- 

to  see  their  waters  unite  m  harmony  ana 
flow  to  the  lakes  sometimes,  and  at  others 
to  the  rivers,  as  the  attraction  may.  for  the 
time  bein^,  prove  strongest.  By  this 
operation  the  southern  gmf  is  robbed,  at 
times,  of  a  portion  of  the  waters  appa- 
rently designed  for  it;  and  again,  the 
northern  one  is  made  to  suffer  a  similar 
depredation.    But  in  the  end  probably 

*  B  J  a  eontribQtor  to  the  Rail-road  Joaraal.  The 
nadcr  wfU  eomplato  the  tablet  for  1652,  should  he 
desire  it,  by  retbrriiif  to  the  last  iSre  or  six  nunbers 
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no  great  deficit  is  suffered  on  either  side. 
We  merely  mention  these  natural  phe- 
nomena, as  typical  of  other  features  of 
this  most  interesting  section  of  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  two  great 
combinations  of  water  here  alluded  to 
drain  the  whole  extended  country  be- 
tween the  Alleffhany  Mountains  on  the 
east^  and  the  Rocky  range  on  the  west ; 
that  portion  of  it  drained  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries  bein^  familiarly 
known  as  the  Mississippi  Vallev;  and 
that  bordering  the  lakes  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  as  the  great  St  Lawrence 
basin.  And  it  is  also  a  fac(^  with  which 
geographers  are  quite  familiar,  that  so 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  is  the  Al- 
leghany chain,  that  these  channels  are 
the  only  navigable  outlets  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  valley  and  basin  to  the  sea- 
board. But  we  have  already  said  that 
no  very  perceptible  elevation  of  the 
earth  marked  the  dividing  line  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  and  those  of  the 
lakes ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
this  fact)  ^nd  its  consequent<,  the  inter- 
changing of  the  waters  of  the  two,  were 
designea  to  lead  to  that  artificial  union 
of  these  waters  for  commercial  purposes 
which  has  already  taken  place  at  vari- 
ous points.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen 
the  waters  taking  the  opposite  of  their 
natural  course,  m  obecfience  to  some 
freak  of  nature,  so  in  consequence  of 
slight  changes  in  the  markets,  or  the 
prices  of  freights,  we  observe  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  seek  a  northern  or 
soutliem  outlet  to  the  seaboard.  The  re- 
sult is  a  blending  by  one  common  chan- 
nel of  the  two  great  arteries  of  com- 
merce which  drain  the  basin  and  valley 
of  their  rich  and  varied  products,  and 
through  which  they  are  in  turn  supplied 
with  those  necessaries  and  luxuries 
which  are  received  in  exchange. 

This  continuous  channel  forms  a  vast 
road-way,  open  to  the  common  use  of 
all,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  this  stupendous  highway, 
with  its  numerous  branches,  outlets  ana 
tributaries,  is  the  theatre  of  the  great 
bulk  of  our  internal  commerce.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  present  purpose  U>  enter  into 
a  historv  of  this  inland  commerce,  or 
to  detail  its  value.  We  have  daily 
evidence  before  our  eyes,  to  convince  us 
of  tJie  rapidity  of  the  one,  and  the  im* 
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mensity  of  the  other  ^  and  the  Atlantic 
cities  are  in  lull  enjoyment  of  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  enuring  from  the 
trade  occasioned  by  it. 

The  end  of  this  article  will  be  an- 
swered by  an  examination  of  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  the  several  routes, 
artificial  as  well  as  natural,  leading  to 
the  seaboard,  with  a  brief  comparative 
synopsis  of  their  business,  which  may 
serve  to  show  in  some  degree  their  rela- 
tive importance. 

The  area  of  country  embraced  in  the 
interior  valley  and  basin  has  something 
over  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1850  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  millions  people,  or  about  four- 
teen to  the  square  mile.  The  land  is 
nearly  all  of  the  most  rich  and  fertile  na- 
ture^  susceptible  of  a  very  hi^h  state  of 
cultivation.  The  face  of  that  porticm  of 
the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
is  nearly  level,  causing  very  few  rapids 
in  that  stream  or  its  tributaries  sufficiently 
difficult  to  render  serious  obstructions  to 
navigation.  The  surface  of  the  river  for 
miles  north  of  the  gul^  is  above  the  sur- 
rounding countjy.  which  is  only  kept 
from  inundation  oy  a  sort  of  embank- 
ment These  features,  of  course,  render 
the  whole  section  peculiar  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  construction  of  railways  from 
the  river  back  to  the  interior,  at  a  tri- 
fling cost. 

lliat  division  of  the  above  area,  known 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  or  lake  coun- 
try, is  slightly  different  in  its  confonna- 
tion,  having  m  some  parts  a  rolling  sur- 
fiace,  in  others  prairie,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances mountainous,  but  all  bearing  a 
rich  soil,  which  yielas  a  bountiful  return 
for  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  The 
first  interruption  to  navigation  in  the  lake 
chain,  commencing  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior,  and  passing 
eastward,  is  presented  by  the  Falls  in  the 
St.  Marie  River  at  the  Sault.  A  canal  is 
about  to  be  constructed  around  these  ra- 

Eids  with  sufficient  capacity  to  pass  the 
irgest  lake  craft.  It  will  be  about  one 
mile  in  length,  and  must  have  a  lift  of 
lockage  equal  to  about  nineteen  feet.  It 
will  cost  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 

Land  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
general  government  of  the  United  States, 
to  aid  the  State  of  Michigan  in  building 
this  work.  Should  this  state  prooeed  to 
construct  the  oanal,  however,  it  will 
still  be  a  state  work,  connecting  United 
States  waters,  so  that  vessels  sailing  un- 
der United  States  protection  will  nave 


to  be  under  tribute  to  Michigan  in  pass- 
ing this  rapid.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
therefore,  tnat  as  the  general  govern- 
ment is  to  stand  the  expense,  it  naA  not 
made  the  improvement  on  its  own  ac- 
count, and  retained  it  under  its  own  cod- 
trol.  The  Canadian  government  have 
also  the  route  surveyed  on  the  Canada 
side  for  a  canal,  and  will  probably  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  construct  one  of  the  larg- 
est capacity.  The  engineer  recom- 
mends that  the  locks  be  350  feet  long  in 
the  chamber,  66  feet  in  breadth,  and  10 
feet  in  depth  to  the  sills.  Locks'  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  above  would 

Erove  of  little  use  five  or  ten  years 
ence;  and  if  Michigan  is  not  soon 
awake  to  the  importance  of  her  req;x>n- 
sibility  in  this  matter,  Canada  will  have 
a  better  channel  the  more  speedily  com- 
pleted. There  is  at  present  little  freight 
passing  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  lower 
Iake&  owing  to  those  obstructions,  but 
the  Lake  Superior  country  is  rich  in 
mines  of  iron  and  copper  of  the  best 
quality  in  the  known  world,  needing 
only  the  improvement  contemplated  to 
make  them  available. 

Passing  down  Lake  Huron  and  St 
Clair  River,  its  outlet^  we  reach  Lake 
St.  Clair,  which  is  a  shoal  water  and 
threaded  with  an  exceedingly^  narrow 
and  circuitous  channel^  carrying  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  of  water.  Though 
not  an  interruption  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Lakes,  the  St.  Clair  flats  are 
a  serious  obstructiooL  at  times,  alwajrs 
requiring  skilful  pilot^  daylight^  and 
vessels  of  light  driedt  to  pass  them  in 
safety  without  lighting.  The  next  im- 
pediment to  lake  navigation  is  the  Fails 
of  Niagara  between  L^kes  Erie  and  On- 
tario. The  fell  here  is  nearly  three 
hundred  feet;  and  together  with  some 
rapids  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  a 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New- 
York  to  secure  a  connection  with  the  in- 
terior, led  to  the  projection  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal,  connecting  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  at  Bufialp  with 
those  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  and 
forming  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  Upper  Lakes.  The  opening 
of  this  new  outlet  was  soon  followed  by 
the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal,  on 
the  port  of  the  Canadian  govemmenty 
through  Canada,  in  order  to  admit  the 
TCissage  of  vessels  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Ontario,  and  secure  the  lake  commerce 
to  the  St  Lawrence.  The  St.  Lawrence 
canals  around  the  rapids  in  that  river 
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the  transportation  of  heavy  and  bulky 
articles  ol  produce  railways  bear  a  very 
insignificant  comparison  to  canals,  even 
when  constructed  on  easy  grades,  and 
the  disparity  is  manifold  greater  on  such 
a  road  as  the  Portage  Railway  in  Pensyl- 
yania  over  the  mountains.  This,*  how- 
erer^  is  the  third  water  outlet  to  the  At- 
lantic. We  have  compiled  some  statis- 
tics of  these  different  routes  of  trade  from 
the  great  interior  which  we  will  here 
present  First,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
premise  that  the  Mississippi  and  the  Hud- 
son, being  the  oldest  routes,  are  by  far  the 
most  important,  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
their  commerce  is  concerned,  and  also 
have  the  most  systematic  mode  of  keep- 
ing their  returns.  We  are  therefbre  en- 
abled to  give  their  business  for  a  series 
of  years,  while  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Pennsylyania  canals  can  be  given 
for  only  one  year,  and  that  but  imper- 
fectly, a  mere  estimate  upon  the  basis 
of  tonnage  and  valuation  of  the  pro- 
perty transported  on  the  New-York  State 
canals.  Whether  these  two  routes  can 
hold  out  in  the  lead  they  have  thus  fat 
maintained,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  management  of  the  canal 
policy  in  the  State  of  New- York.  Ca- 
nada is  fully  awake  to  the  importance 
of  training  uie  trade  of  the  basin  for  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  making  Montreal 
and  Quebec  the  depots.  No  pains  or 
expense  will  be  spared  by  her  govern- 
ment to  secure  the  laudable  and  legiti- 
mate objects.  Time  alone  will  decide 
the  result;  whether  the  Empire  State 
will  suffer  her  prize  in  the  western  trade 
to  grow  no  larger  by  the  efforts  of  her 
neighbors  to  divert  the  increase  from 
her  public  works,  or  whether  she  will 
prepare  to  transact  all  the  business  which 
offers,  as  cheaply  and  as  speedily  as 
any  one  else,  by  enlarging  her  canals  to 
such  a  capacity  as  wifl  a£nit  steam  for 
a  propelling  power. 

VaJme  of  Proptrtyrtuivtd  «l  ike  Stab^^d,  viatJuSL  lM§raie9,  Hudson,  Pnrttigt  Rml^%9Mi  Mitaitmfpi, 


were  also  constructed  by  the  same  go- 
Temment,  to  give  free  passage  to  vessels 
to  Montreal.  Quebec  and  the  Ocean. 
The  State  ot  New-York,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Welland,  constructed  the 
Oswego  Canal  in  order  to  reach  the  trade 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Champlain  Ca- 
nal was  also  constructed  to  compass  the 
coDomerce  of  the  Lake  Champlain  and 
direct  it  to  the  Hudson  and  New- York. 

The  Canadians  also  connected  St. 
John's  and  the  St  Lawrence  rivers  by 
iraprovementfl  which  admit  the  passage 
of  vessels  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Champlain.  Thus  we  see  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  natural  outlet  for  the  waters 
of  the  lakes,  has  been  made  navigable. 
BO  that  vessels  may  load  at  Chicago  ana 
without  transhipment  proceed  to  the 
Ocean;  but  it  is  also  to  be  seen  that 
this  natural  outlet  has  been  tapped  at 
X^ke  Erie,  at  Lake  OntarioL  and  at  the 
St.  Lawrence,  by  water  routes,  to  divert 
the  commerce  of  the  West  to  tne  Atlan- 
tic, through  the  Hudson  instead  of  the 
St  Lawrence. 

This  northern  or  lake  route  has  then 
these  two  outlets  to  the  seaboard,  while 
Pennsylvania,  through  her  canals  and 
railways,  form  another  northern  outlet 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
upper  Ohio  and  a  portion  of  the  lake  trade, 
did  not  those  mountains  almost  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  continuous  water  route. 
The  heavy  inclined  planes  now  used  in 
passing  their  summit  can  never  be  made 
serviceable  in  the  transportation  of 
through  freight,  and  even  a  railway 
on  more  favorable  grades,  such  as  soon 
will  be  substituted,  will  be  found  far  in- 
ferior to  the  capacity  of  the  canal  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge.  Could  a  tunnel 
be  made  through  the  mountains  for  the 
passage  of  a  capacious  canal  there  would 
be  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of 
basin  and  ^ley  seek  that  route  to  the 
ocean ;  but  as  it  is,  we  shall  see  that  for 


SLLftwrvkM. 


1851 

1850 

1849 

1848 

1847 

1846 

1845 

1844 

W43 

M42 

1841 


PQitafft  RaU-mad. 


...  $9,153,580 $53,927,508 $125,035 $108,051,708 


55,474,637. 
52,275,521. 
50,883,907. 
73,092,414. 
51,105,256. 
45,452,32 1. 
34,183,167. 
28,453,408. 
22,751,013. 
27,225,322. 


106,921,083 
96.897,863 
81.989,692 
79.779,151 
90.033,256 
77,193.464 
55,196.122 
60.094,716 
53.782.054 
45^16,045 


Total $9,153,580 $484,924,474 $125,035 $857,658,164 
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Of  the  receipts  at  New-Orleans^  cot- 
ton, hempy  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses, 
pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  form  the  leading 
articles,  the  former  great  staple  consti- 
tuting nearly  one-half  the  whole  value 
of  her  imports  from  the  interior.    Of  sa- 


gar  and  molasses  the  whole  estimated 
crop  is  included,'  much  of  which,  of 
course,  is  never  landed  on  the  levee  at 
New-OrleansL  though  it  enters  into  the 
commerce  of  the  city  in  the  shape  of 
commissions,  advances,  and  sales. 


Value  of  CoiUm,  Hemp,  Tobaecot  Sugar,  MoUute$,  Pork,  Bacon,  and  Lard,  at  New-Orleami, 
during  a  Series  of  Years,  ending  September  let. 


1851 $48.692,232 $267,236 $7,291,766 $11,837,350 

1860 48,766,764 452,088 7,736,600 12,678.180 

1849 41,886,160 695,840 6,166,400 12,396,150 

1848 30,844.314 436,832 3,938,290 8^800.000 


1847. 
1846. 
1845. 
1844. 
1848. 
1843. 
1841. 


85,200,375 410,096 8,430.544 9,600.000 

32,589,536 903,670 8,604,468 9,800,000 

83,716,256 309,800 4,144,562 10,265.750 

33,501,713 462,740 8,697,390 9,000.000 


34,435,115 18,165 8,699,160. 


3,600,000 

Tmh.  MoI—m.  Poriu  Bmim.  Lm«. 

1851. $4,026,000 $6,250,541 $6,348.622 $3,935,844 

1850 2,626,000 4,134,632 5,879,470 3,381,450 

1849 2,400,000 6,632,554 2,992,787 5,024,340 

1848 2,288,000 6,621,911 2,989,385 4.970,113 

1847 1,920,000 3,934,047 2,098,700 3,611,050 

1846 1,440,000 4,511,162 2,935,349 3,804,515 

1845 1,710,000 3,666,054 1,671,855 3,739.681 

1844 1,260,000 2,681,173 906,970 1,767,311 

i84i!!!. !!!!!'.!!.!.!      46o,ooo'.'.'/.*/.  1,542,467*".*.".'.*    521,913.'.'.'*.'.  1,133,919 

The  year  1851,  in  the  above  table,  that  the  above  eight  enumerations  corn- 
ended  September  Ist^  1852,  and  so  of  all  prise,  on  the  averaf^  nearly  fonr-Mhs 
the  rest^  relatively,  as  that  is  the  date  of  of  the  whole  value  of  imports  for  a  sexies 
the  commencement  of  the  business  year  of  years,  the  remaining  fifth  being  com- 
in  New-Orleans.    It  will  be  observed,  posed  of  numerous  less  unportantaitioles. 

Vaime  of  each  Class  ofProperiw  reaching  Tide-water  on  the  Hudson  during  a  Seriee  of 
Years,  ending  December  Zlst, 

Tmm.  FfdaeUtttiOf  Tan^  ApWultan. 

1851 $10,160,656. . .  .$36,394,9 18....  $4,335,783. 


1850 10,315,117.... 

1849 7,192,706.... 

1848 6,909,015.... 

1847 8,798,873.... 

1846 8,589,391.... 

1845 7,769,596.... 

1844 7,716,033.... 

1843...- 5,956,474.... 


38,311,546....  3,960,864.. 

38,456,456....  3,899,238.. 

37,336,290 ....  3,834,360 . . 

54,624,849....  6,024,618.. 

33,662,818....  4,805,799.. 

27,612,281....  3,432,!^.. 

21,020,065....  3,489,570.. 

18,211,629....  2,561,169.. 


(339,423.. 

..$2,706,738 

63,615.. 

..   3,333,495 

508,048.. 

..  3,319,983 

593,619.. 

..   3,210,633 

517,694.. 

..  3,127,080 

276,073.. 

..  3,770,476 

88.197.. 

..   3,559,658 

86,153.. 

..   3.328,536 

56,334.. 

..    1,667,963 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  "  down'' 
trade^  or  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
interior  which  are  exported  to  the  sea- 
board. These  products  being  easily  de- 
fined, and  put  up  generally  for  transpor- 
tation in  uniform  packages,  their  value 
is  easily  arrived  at;  but  that  of  mer- 
chandise,  sundries,  &o.,  shipped  firom 


the  seaboard  to  the  interior,  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain .  The  following  estimates, 
however,  have  been  made  by  competent 
persons,  which  are  probably  very  fair 
approximations,  though,  we  think,  on  the 
average  they  are  too  low.  They  are  as 
follows : 
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Valus  tf  Propertff  Mtmifrom  the  8€aboard  to  the  Int4tior,  via  tlU  8t.  Lawrnue,  Hnd^mh 
PortagB  RaU-romd,  amd  Jliunstippi, 


1851 

$10,956 

I860 

1849 

1848 — 

1847 

1848 

— 

1845 I.. 

1844 

1843 

1843 

1841 

......    — 

$10,956,763 $80,739,889 $8,779,751 $12,958,294 


74,826,999. 
78,481,941. 
77,477,781. 
77,878,766. 
64,628,474. 
55,453.998. 
53,142,403. 
42,258,488. 
82.314,790. 
56,798,447. 


10,885.775 
10,050,697 
9,380,439 
9,222,504 
7,222,941 
7,345,010 
7,826,739 
8,170,015 
8,031,190 
10,256,322* 


In  this  latter  table,  it  will  be  obsehred, 
that  the  estimates  for  the  St  Lawrence 
and  Portage  Rail-road  are  only  for  last 
year,  while  those  of  the  New-York  State 
Canals  and  New-Orieans  are  for  eleven 
jaais.  In  the  case  of  New-York  the 
figures  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  De- 
nartment  are  taken,  whereas  in  that  of 
New-Orleans  it  is  estimated  that  her 
shipments  to  the  interior  equal  her  fo- 
rei^  importations.  This  ma^  be  wide 
of  the  mark  either  way,  but  it  is  the  only 
method  which  presents  itself  as  an  ap- 
proximation. Hayinff  seen  the  value  of 
**  down  trade''  by  the  different  routes,  we 
will  now  present  the  "  down''  tonnage, 
naming  some  of  the  principal  articles 
for  1851  only: 


1,958..  -   ..  M 

i3,os3..  s,06t..  »,ooa 

13,038..  01..  S9,f70 

8.408..  —    ..  — 

4,580..  97..  — 


WDM. 

Tom. 

Lumber 0S,351.. 

TlnHMr 0,805.. 

SbinglM il7.. 

SUTM. 0,177.. 


6,67«.. 

rum 70,068.. 

Wheat 18,887.. 


Corn  . 


Barley.  .. 

5y« 

Cotton.... 
Tobacco. 
Hemp  .... 

Beef 

Port 


Lard.... 
Tallow. 


Wool 

LeaMier . . 

Efge 

Lard  oU.. 
OUcake. 


8,009.. 

1,748., 

80.. 

384.. 

11. 

130. 

74.. 

80. 

3,404.. 

184.. 

i,m.. 

37.. 
150.. 
413.. 
403.. 

10.. 


Sofar — 

MoUaaea 


711,731..  10,100.. 

84,700..  —    .. 

7,180..  70.. 

77,853..  —   .. 

349..  ^   .. 

7,971..  —   .. 

389,714..  7.. 

04,010..  —    .. 

921,833..  —   .. 

07,000..  —    .. 

03,498..  —    .. 

8,083..  -    .. 

110..  —    .. 

1,801..  3.. 

080..  —    .. 

19,910..  —    .. 

7,903..  —    .. 

0,409..  4.. 

4,784..  —    .. 

19,801..  —    .. 

o,4or..  —  .. 

199..  -   .. 

17,040..  —   .. 

0,900..  —    .. 

4,109..  9.. 

1,838..  —    .. 

1,904..  —    .. 

3,400..  —   .. 

3,700..  —    .. 


1..       — 


Rail-road  iron     —    ., 
Caatlnga   ....        77.. 


8..    —   .. 


9 

08,009 
000 

100^138 
0,103 

100,080 
8,040 


391,088 

84,187 

9,808 

0,077 

47,900 

37,901 

9,417 

1,811 

99,788 

108 

99.800 


9,117 

11M78 
01,000 
0,008 


Nattaftq^kaa    ~    ..      — 


1,994..    - 
18,870..    -. 


1..      - 


Axtidas.  fMM*. 

PigtroQ 88.. 

Coal 88.. 

Whiaky 840.. 

Salt 184.. 

Merebandiae. .       093. . 

Snndriea 141,419..     741799..     874..    103,300 

Total  tons.. 399,891. .1,077,101. .13,808.. 1,909,870 

This  table  exhibits  the  tcmnage  ar* 
riving  at  the  Hudson,  as  much  in  pre- 

S^nderance  of  the  other  routes^  although 
e  Mississippi  may  exceed  it  m  Talue.f 
It  will  also  DO  seen  that  Philadelphia  is 
indebted  for  her  inland  commerce,  not  so 
much  to  the  region  west  as  east  of  the 
mountains.  She  has  in  her  coal  and  iron 
mines  and  ample  agricultural  resources, 
abundant  food  for  an  immense  ioJana 
railway  and  canal  oonunerce.  The 
canals  of  Pennsylvania,  west  ofj  the 
mountains,  appear  to  feed  the  commerce 
of  the  Ohio  at  rittsburffh :  and  those  east 
that  of  the  seaboard  at  Pniladelphia. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  regard 
is  i>aid  to  arranging  and  collecting  sta- 
tistics of  our  inland  commerce  by  the 
rarious  states  in  which  the  great  lioes 
are  situated.  The  State  of  New-York  if 
the  only  one  which  compiles  full  reports 
of  traffic,  tonnage  and  Taloation  of  the 
commerce  of  her  public  works.  Such 
reports  are  not  only  interesting,  but  they, 
are  extremely  valuable  to  busmess  men. 
They  are  the  means  of  acquainting  tiie 

ducer,  the  forwarder,  the  render,  the 
:er  and  the  consumer,  with  the  pro- 
bable stocks^  the  rapidity  with  wmch 
those   stocks    are  coming    forward  io 

*  The  eaUmatea  ftw  tke  Mlaalaat^  are  pvtttlj 
under  the  troth,  ainee  no  aeconni  ia  Bade  of  the 
enormooe  coaatlag  trade   of   New-Orleane.— Eo. 

RSTIIW. 

t  There  la  no  propriety  in  iaelndlng  tlm^r  and 
Ivmber  in  an  eotlniate  like  thia.  Omitdag  theffl»the 
tonnaf e  of  the  MIeaiaalppI  wiU  pr^Mmderate.^SD. 
Rbtiiv. 
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market,  and  the  probable  effect  on 
freight^  price  and  demand.  This  in- 
formation, if  published  weekly  with  of- 
ficial correctness,  would  prove  invalua- 
ble to  the  community.  It  would  enable 
business  men  to  operate  intelli^bl}\  by 
fiimishing  them  data  upon  which  to  base 
their  calculations.  It  would  acquaint 
ourselves  and  foreigners,  b^  comparisons 
of  corresponding  periods  ot  several  years, 
and  of  the  tot^  at  the  close  of  each 
jrear,  of  the  extent  and  progress  of  our 
mtemal  trade.  But  this  is  a  digression, 
suggested  by  the  difficulty  always  en- 
countered in  this  country  in  procuring 
reliable  statistics  of  trade.  England  has 
her  Board  of  Trade,  whose  moathly  re- 
turns show  her  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, and  producers,  the  transactions 
of  the  previous  month  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  these  returns  are  at  once  sent 
by  steam  or  electricity  to  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  whence 
they  are  distributed  to  sill  parts  of  the 
world.  Every  merchant  in  the  foreippa 
trade  looks  for  them  with  interest  Why 
may  not  the  United  States  have  a 
''Bureau  of  Commerce^'  attached  to  the 
Treasury  Department^  to  answer  the 
same  purpose  with  the  English  Board  of 
Trade,  returns  from  which  may  be  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  each  month,  quar- 
ter and  year?  Its  organization  would 
be  easy,  and  under  proper  regulations 
and  superintendence,  would  prove  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  country,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  £eu;t  and  the 
preceding  query  are  the  result  of  the  di- 
gression from  which  we  now  will  return. 
The  Mississippi  hitherto  has  stood 
alone  and  unnvaled'^as  the  soutiiem 
route;  and  it  will  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  onl^  southern  water 
route.  But  railwa3rs  will  soon  be  opened 
which  will  contribute  much  to  the  trade 
of  other  southern  ports  than  New-Or- 
leans, without^  however,  detracting  much 
firom  those  sections  of  country  which  fur- 
nish her  trade.  The  traffic  of  railways 
b  generall;^  created  in  bringing  the 
country  which  they  pass  within  reach  of 
a  market^  which  previously  made  no  de- 
mand upon  it.  While,  therefore,  Savan- 
nah, Charleston,  and  Mobile  gire  to  be 
Tastly  benefited  by  the  trade  their  rail- 
ways will  bring  them,  it  will  not  be  by 
diverting  traffic,  other  than  passenger, 
firom  the  river.  Many  lines  of  railway 
are  about  beinff  opened,  which  will  prove 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  great  southern  route, 


some  of  them  terminating  at  New-Or- 
leans, Mobile,  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
and  their  tendency  will  be,  to  greatly 
increase  the  tonnage  to  and  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  seaboard,  beyond  anythiii|^ 
we  have  yet  seen  or  predicted.  And  it 
will  be  done  mainly  by  opening  up  re- 
sources, and  reaching  points,  which  have 
heretofore  been  unproductive  (m  accoont 
of  their  inaccessibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that 
the  northern  route  has  three  water  out- 
lets, delivering  at  tide  water  a  "down" 
tonnage  of  2,320,468  tons,  against  1,292,- 
670  tons  by  the  Mississippi  during  the 

C'  1851.  It  should  be  remembered  too 
the  latter  is  open  for  navigation  the 
whole  year,  while  the  northern  route  is 
closed  upon  the  average  about  five 
months  per  annum.  Besides  this  im- 
mense water  tonnage,  the  New-York  and 
£lrie.  New- York  Central  and  the  North- 
ern lines  of  railway,  have  delivered  at 
tide  water  an  as^regate  of  no  less  than 
228,107  tons,  valued  at  $11,405,300. 

According  to  the  figures  thus  far  rme- 
sented,  then,  the  seabc^rd  is  indebted  to 
the  interior  for  1851 — in  3,841,245  tons  of 

roperty,  worth $182,663,140 

'he  interior  is  indebted  to 
the  seaboard  for  property 
valued  at $151,990,717 


^i 


Credit  to  interim 20,672,423 

It  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  eviden- 
ces of  exchange  seem  to  fsLvar  such  sup- 
position, that  the  interior  is  in  debt  to  the 
seaboard.  Such  is  no  doubt  the  fact 
with  re^rd  to  new  countries  which  have 
all  their  improvements  to  make,  their 
lands  to  clear  up,  cultivate  and  stock  be- 
fore they  become  profitable,  whicn  is 
much  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  and  basin.  The  light  and 
costly  goods,  jewelry,  silk&  etc.,  sent 
west  by  expre^  are  not  included  in  the 
above  estiinates^  and  if  the  value  of  such 
freiffht  could  be  accurately  computed,  it 
womd  no  doubt  more  than  square  the  ac- 
count There  is,  however  little  confi- 
dence to  be  placed  upon  the  valuation  of 
*' merchandise.''  In  the  canal  estimates 
upon  the  New-York  canals,  it  is  doubtlesi 
estimated  at  too  low  a  rate  per  ton.  At 
least,  as  before  remarked,  these  estimates 
of  the  value  of  up  tonnage,  are  but  the 
merest  approximations,  under  the  m^ent 
mode  of  classi^ing  that  species  of  might 
From  the  toreffoing  it  may  be  seoi 
that^  while  the  vuue  of  products  of  the 
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interior  seeking  the  seaboard  is  by  the 
aouthem  route  as  about  ten  to  seven  hy 
the  northern  route,  so  the  value  of  the 
retura  merchandise,  &c.,  goinjg^  by  the 
northera  route,  is  as  about  thirteen  to 
one.  Hence  there  should  be  a  very  great 
preponderauce  in  the  value  of  western 
over  eastern  freight,  on  the  northern 
route.  That  such  is  the  fact,  the  returns 
of  exports  and  imports  at  the  upper  lake 
ports  abundantly  testify,  the  latter  in 
many  cases  being  from  three  to  four  hun- 
per  cent  greater  than  the  farmer. 

But  if  me  inland  commerce  arriving 
at  and  departing  from  the  seaboard,  is 
80  considerable,  what  must  be  the 
amount  in  value,  and  the  gross  value  of 
exports  and  imports  at  the  several  inland 
ports  ?  To  how  many  people  must  its 
transporti  transhipment^  storing,  handling 
and  selling,  give  employ nient?  How 
many  tons  of  boats  and  shipping  are  em- 
ployed? How  much  fuel  is  consumed 
m  steam  ?  How  much  capital  is  invest- 
ed in  purchasing,  insuring,  transporting 
and  exchanging  ?  These  are  questions 
fraught  with  deep  interest,  to  all  those  at 
all  interested  in  tne  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, commerce,  science  and  the  arts. 
They  might  be  intelligibly  answered  too. 
if  a  proper  svstem  for  the  collection  ana 
arrangement  of  statistics  were  establish- 
ed. As  it  is.  however,  we  can  only  give 
a  few  of  tne  most  careful  estimates, 
based  upon  the  most  authentic  returns,  ob- 
tainable from  time  to  tine,  and  arranged 
with  great  care.  These  estimates  have 
always  been  represented  as  below  the 
mark,  from  the  fact  that  many  ports  make 
no  ret-ums  at  all. 

The  United  States  have  over  3,000 
miles  of  lake  coast^  and  some  30,000 
miles  navigable  river;  to  which  should 
be  added  about  3,000  miles  of  canal, 
composing  a  total  of  not  far  from  36,000 
miles  of  inland  water  navigation.  The 
&T08S  value  of  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes  alone,  in  1848,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
tonnage,  passage  or  express  business,  was 
$65,000,000,-  in  1849,  $123,000,000;  in 
1850,  $186,000,000;  and  in  1851  it  was 
$325,000,000.  The  unparalleled  in- 
crease during  the  last  three  years  is  owing 
to  the  opening  of  many  new  lines  of  rail- 
way at  various  points  intersecting  the 
lakes,  and  cheapening  the  prices  of 
transportation  from  the  interior  to  the 
lake  shore.  The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the 
lakes  in  1841  was  56,252  tons;  in  1846, 
^      106,836  tons;  and  in  1851,  it  was  215,- 


975  touL  being  an  increase  in  measore* 
ment  of  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent, 
in  ten  years,  while  the  increase  in  ca- 
pacitj^.  owing  to  a  substitution  of  steam 
for  sail,  as  a  motive  power  both  for  pro- 
pulsion and  handling  freight,  is  much 
greater  still.  The  gross  tons  entered  al 
all  the  lake  porta  in  1851  are  estimated 
at  9,469,506,  and  cleared  9,456,346. 
The  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  western 
rivers  in  1842  was  126,278  tons;  in  1846, 
249,035,  and  in  1851  it  was  reported,  by- 
Secretary  Corwin,  at  135,559  tons.  If 
there  is  no  error  in  either  of  these  state- 
ments of  tonnage,  then  the  capacity  of 
the  tonnage  must  have  been  greatly  en- 
lar«;ed  lately,  by  quickening  the  speed 
and  making  a  greater  number  of  trips. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  many 
old,  wora-out  crafts  were  computed  in 
1846.  while  in  1851  only  the  working 
enrollments  were  taken  into  account. 
The  rivers  employ  558  steamers  and  the 
lakes  157.  The  original  cost  of  the 
whole  sail  and  steam  tennage  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  in  1851,  was  about 
$21,838,000.  The  total  net  money  value 
of  all  the  property  transported  on  the 
lakes  in  1841,  was  estimated  at  $33,000,- 
000;  in  1849  at  $63,000,000;  in  1850  at 
$93,000,000;  and  in  1851,  $151,000,000. 
That  of  property  transported  on  Uie 
rivers  of  the  valley  in  1842,  was  estima- 
ted at  about  $130,000,000;  in  1846  at 
about  $184,000,000^  and  in  1851,  at  about 
$275,000,000.  This  gives  an  aggregate 
money  value  for  1851.  of  interior  lake 
and  nver  commerce,  ot  about  $438,200,- 
000,  an  amount  far  exceeding  our  for- 
eign commerce,  exclusive  of  specie. 
But  if  we  add  to  this  the  enormous 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding California,  the  amount  would 
more  man  double  our  foreign  commerce. 
This,  it  will  stUl  be  observed,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  railway  and  canal  com- 
merce. The  total  movement  of  the 
New- York  canals  alone  in  1851,  about 
860  miles  in  length,  was  3,582,733  tons : 
valued  at  $159,981,801,  and  paying  tolls 
to  the  state  of  $3,329,727.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  in  this  navigation  4,047  hoaiB 
were  employed,  with  an  aggregate  of 
283,290  tons.  The  amount  paid  for 
transportation  on  these  canals,  m  addi- 
tion to  the  above  amount  of  toll  to  the 
state,  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
$2^500,000.  This  latter  is  the  amount 
paid  to  the  forwarder  to  indemnify  him 
lor  carriage,  wear  of  boat,  horses,  men, 
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0to.  These  oanals  hare  cost  the  state 
upwards  of  $29,000,000,  besides  the  an- 
nual chaives  for  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance. The  state  has  receired  in  tolls 
from  the  canals  since  1824^  $59,413,870. 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  in 
operation  comprise  about  15,000  miles,  at 
an  arerage  cost  o^  say  $25,000  per  mile : 
making  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
some  $375,000,000.  Nearly  all  of  this 
railway  that  has  affected  the  lake  and 
rirer  trade  of  1851,  has  been  opened 
since  the  commercial  returns  of  184^ 
or-at  least  a  large  portion  of  it^  and  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  results  are  beyond 
all  anticipations.  But  the  business  of 
1851  was  benefited  by  less  than 
10,000  miles  of  railway,  whereas,  in 
1855,  we  shall  hare  in  operation  over 
20,000  miles,  penetrating  tne  agricultur- 
al and  mineral  hearts  m  almost  all  the 
western  states.  What  must  result  from 
the  caning  of  so  many  feeders  to  the 
great  through  water  routes? 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  amount 
of  inland  commerce  reaching  the  sea- 
board is  but  a  little  of  the  *^  total  more- 
ment."  It  is  only  the  surplus  that  seeks 
a  foreign  market,  while  the  great  bulk, 
the  unmeasured,  the  unfathomed  mass, 
is  consumed,  changed  and  interchangea 
among  the  sever^  states.  A  little  of 
it  adheres  to  the  hands  of  every  person 
who  touches  it^  as  it  were;  it  pays  to 
every  exchanger,  transporter  and  labor- 
er its  stipend,  as  its  passes  about  to  its 
places  of^  consumption.  It  is.  most  un- 
questionably, a  ^gkkI  thins  to  nave  a  for- 
eign commerce  tnrough  which  to  dispose 
of  our  surplus  produdis,  bat  we  should 
not,  for  this,  sacrifice  the  internal  com- 
merce, 80  much  more  valuable  to  the 
whole  country,  and  without  which  our 
foreign  commerce  could  not  survive  a 
single  day. 

m  concluding  this  subject^  the  ques- 
tion naturally  suggests  itself:  if  such 
has  been  the  process  of  our  commerce 
during  the  past  Uiirty  yeare.  what  is  to 
be  its  future  ?  If  such  results  have  fol- 
lowed the  partial  opening  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  new  states  by  water  routes, 
what  is  to  follow  the  perfect  exhumation 
of  the  interior  of  all  the  states  by  means 
of  the  iron  tracks  which  are  to  act  as 
feeders  to  the  great  northern  and  south- 
em  water  routes?  The  year  1860  will 
draw  upon  an  internal  trafiic  in  the 
United  States  valued  at  no  less  than 
$1,800,000,000,  including   lake,   canal, 


river  and  railway.  And  there  win  be 
but  little  rivalry  between  the  different 
routes.  They  will  work  harmoniously 
together,  mutnaUy  assisting  each  other, 
and  all  will  be  fully  occupied.  The  im- 
mense heavy  products  of  the  southwest 
will  continue  to  float  down  the  Mississip- 
pi, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  great  pro- 
nision  and  increase.  Much  has  been 
wri^n  and  said  of  turning  the  tide  of 
the  Mississippi  trade  north.  Above  cer- 
tain lines,  where  the  distance  is  greatly 
in  £BLVor  of  the  northern  route,  some  of 
the  present  trade,  and  perhaps  all  the  in- 
crease, will  take  the  northem  route  dur- 
ing the  season  of  navigation.  But  the 
increase  of  trade  south  of  those  lines, 
which  will  be  induced  by  the  opening  of 
projected  improvements,  will  ftir  exceed 
the  amount  diverted.  Ine  strife  now  ex- 
hibited in  procuring  means  for  diverting 
trade  from  existing  routes  will  disap- 
pear in  the  inability  to  carry  off  the 
augmentation.  Suppose  the  Mississippi 
and  the  northem  water  routes  now  to 
have  a  "total  movement"  of  10,000,000 
tonsL  which  is  probably  not  very  wide* 
of  the  mark,  how  many  railways  like  the 
Erie,  Northem  and  Baltimore,  and  Ohia 
will  it  take  to  cany  the  present  tonnage  T 
And  how  long  wul  it  take  to  construct 
them?  It  would  require  ten  railways, 
each  with  double  tracln.  stretching  from 
Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  to  New-Orleans,  via  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  anA  the  lake  basin,  mak- 
ing at  least  40.000  miles  of  track,  which 
would  cost  at  least  $60,000,000,  and  take 
ten  years  to  build.  In  the  mean  time, 
our  commerce  would  have  doublea 
twice,  crowding  both  water  and  land 
routes  to  their  fml  capacity.  So  this  will 
not  do.  Our  canals  m  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  must 
tie  enlarged,  within  the  next  ten  years,  to 
a  capacity  which  will  admit  boaU  to  pass 
drawing  six  feet  of  water,  with  steam  fbr 
a  propelling  power,  and  stowage  for 
2,000  bbls.  of  flour.  Freight  must  be 
handled  by  steam,  and  transit  expedited 
in  all  possible  ways  by  water.  Rail- 
ways will  feed  water  routes  with  freight 
from  the  interior  the  through  lines  car- 
rying express  neight  of  a  light  and 
costly  character,  and  passengers.  At 
least  such  are  our  conclusions  from  the 
foresoing  premises.  The  great  united 
northem  and  southem  routes  must  al- 
ways continue  the  great  highways  for 
the  products  of  the  interior,  upon  which 
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they  will   be  exchanged   among  the  ing  them  at  varioas  points,  will  weld 
States,  and  the  surplus  finds  its  way  to  together  all  the  rarions  interests  of  the 
ibe  seaboard.     By  them  the  northeast  several  states  in  such  a  bond  of  union 
and  southwest  will  be  forerer  united,  as  will  prove  forever  inseparable, 
while  the  numerous  iron  ways  intersect- 
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THE     PARISH    OF    TKNSAS.9 

[At  Superintendent  of  the  Burean  of  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  we  pub- 
liehed  a  great  number  of  papers,  including  material  relating  to  the  majority  of  the  par* 
iahes.  We  have  deferred  a  general  report  upon  them  all«  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional material,  and  in  expectation  of  the  completion  of  the  national  census,  so  aa  to  em- 
body its  statistical  results.  As  this  report  will  be  published,  if  possible,  before  the  close 
of  the  summer,  we  continue  to  solicit  information,  and  beg  our  friends  to  send  to  the 
office  of  the  Reriew  anything  of  interest  that  may  relate  to  the  history  and  statistics  of 
their  parishes  and  towns  of  the  state.  As  a  guide  to  the  nature  of  the  information  de- 
sired, we  refer  to  the  papers  already  published  by  us,  and  to  the  annexed  circular,  which 
has  been  so  often  publisned  before  :] 

L  Time  of  mMImmaC  of  yoor  parish  or  town;  dates  of  oldost  land  grants ;  iramborandeonditioiiofim 
■ettlen  ;  wheneo  emlgratink ;  otlier  fkcts  relattng  to  settlemoDt  and  bistory. 

n.  Indian,  names  Ih  your  Ticixuty ;  what  tribes  origmally ;  wbat  relics  or  monaments  of  tbem ;  If  Indians 
aUlL  in  wbat  eondiUon  1 

m.  BiogrophM^  anecdotes,  Ac,  of  indiridaals  distingnlsbed  in  your  rieinity  in  the  past  fl>r  infenvlty, 
enterprise,  Uteratore,  talents,  cItU  or  military,  Ac 

TV.  Tfpograpkieal  deMcriptien  of  yonr  parisb,  moontains,  risers,  ponds,  animals,  qnadrnpeds,  birds, 
ishes,  reptiles,  insects,  ^.,  tegetable  growtbt,  rooks,  minerals,  sand  clays,  cbali,  flint,  marble,  pit 
coal,  pigments,  medicinii  and  poisononssobstanees,  elcTstion'aboTe  tbe  sea,  natnre*of  rarftee,  fteests, 
or  nndergrowth,  wbat  wells  and  quality  of  well  water,  nature  of  coasu,  does  tbe  water  make  inroad*, 
adaerai  spnncs,  caTos,  Ac. 

T.  Agricultural  ducriptum  of  parish';  imner  and  present  state  of  ealtlTation  ;  cbangea  taking  place ; 
introduction  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  grains,  fhiits.  Tines,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  present  products ; 
lands  occupied  and  unoccupied,  and  cbaracter  of  soils ;  Talue  of  lands ;  state  of  improTements ;  Talus 
of  agricaitural  prodoots ;  horses,  cattle,  mules,  bogs,  and  wbence  supplied ;  profits  of  agriculture, 
vrices  of  producu ;  new  estates  opening ;  improTements  suggested  in  cultivation,  and  new  growtbs ; 
nnproTemcnts  in  communication,  roads,  bridges,  canals,  Ac. ;  kind  and  quantity  of  timber,  fuel,  Ac. ; 
state  of  tbe  roads,  summer  and  winter :  Kinds  of  Incloeures,  and  of  wbat  timber  ;  manures  ;  natural  and 
artificial  pastures ;  agricultural  implements  used  ;  flrnit  trees.  Tines,  and  orcbards ;  modes  of  transpor- 
tation ;  extent  of  Internal  nsTigation ;  IcTces,  dec. ;  modes  of  cultivating  and  manufbcturing  sugar  in 
use. 

TI.  Instances  of  UngevUif  and  /•ewniihf ;  observations  on  diseases  in  yonr  secUon ;  localities,  heaithfU 
or  otherwise  ;  statistics  of  diseases  deatbs,  summer  seats,  Ac. 

Tn.  PomUatUm  of  your  parisb ;  increase  and  progress,  distinguisbing  wbite  and  black ;  Spanisb,  French, 
American,  or  German  origin  ;  foreigners,  classes  of  population ;  number  in  towns :  growth  of  tovrns 
and  Tillages,  Ac. ;  condition,  employment,  agM ;  comparatlTc  Talue  of  fVee  and  slaTe  labor ;  compara- 
tive ubles  of  increase ;  marriages,  births,  Ac ;  meteorological  tables  of  temperature,  weather, 
rains,  Ac 

Tin.  BduemtioH  and  /td^gioa.— AdTsntages  of  schools,  colleges,  libraries  enjoyed  ;  proportion  educated 
at  home  and  abroad ;  expense  of  education ;  school  returns,  churches  or  cb^Mls  in  parish,  when  and  by 
whom  erected ,  how  supplied  with  clergy ;  how  supported  and  attended ;  (ddest  interments ;  church 
Tanlts,  Ac 

DL  Products  in  Manufacturss  and  ths  Arte.— Kinds  of  mannflictures  In  parish ;  persons  employed ;  kind 
of  power :  capital ;  wages  ;  per  centum  profit ;  raw  material ;  sugar  and  cotton ;  machinery  and  Im- 
prorements ;  kind  and  ^ue  ;  manufbcturing  sites,  Ac 

X.  Oommereial  Statistics.— Ytlnib  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Louisiana  with  each  of  ths  other  states  of 
the  Union,  as  flur  as  any  approximation  may  be  made  or  data  given ;  growth  and  condition  of  towns ;  in- 
crease in  towns,  Ac. 

XI.  Oeneral  Statistics.— Bmbrmctag  banking,  rail-roads,  insurances,  navigation.  Intercommunication ; 
learned  and  scientific  societies ;  crime,  pauperism,  charities,  public  and  ^nevolent  institutions-;  mili- 
tia, newspapers,  Ac. ;  application  of  parish  taxes ;  expenses  of  roads,  levees,  Ac  ;  number  of  suits  de- 
cided in  different  courts ;  expenses  and  perfbction  of  justice ;  number  of  parish  ofikers,  lawyers,  phyiri- 
slaas,  dEC 

XIL  Date,  extent,  consequences,  and  other  circumstances  of  droughts,  freshets,  whirlwinds,  storms, 
Ughtnings,  hurricanes,  or  other  remarkable  physical  events  in  your  section  fh>m  remote  periods ;  other 
meteorological  phenomena ;  changes  in  climate,  Ac.  Ac 

XOL  Literary  productions  emanating  fh>m  your  neighborhood ;  wmr  aasoelationa,  if  any  ;  what  manu- 
scripts, public  or  private  records,  letters,  Journals,  Ac,  or  rare  old  books,  interesting  in  their  relation  to 
the  history  of  Lomsiana,  are  possessed  by  individuals  within  your  knowledge.  State  any  other  mattars 
efimsrssL 
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Tensas  parish  is  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  "  Old  Concordia,''  being  the  last 
parish  stricken  off  that  extensive  do- 
main, which  formerly  reached  from  the 
moutn  of  Red  River  to  the  Arkansas  line. 
It  was  divided  in  1843.  It  has  a  river 
border  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Madison  parish, 
west  by  Franklin  parish  and  Catahoula, 
east  by  the  Mississippi  River,  south  by 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Concordia 
parish.  It  embraces  a  territory  of  six 
nundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles, 
or  about  four  hnndired  and  six  thousand 
acres. 

Settlemknt. — ^As  with  other  places 
on  the  great  river,  nothinj^  very  accu- 
rate can  be  obtained  in  reference  to  the 
first  settlements.  As  might  be  supposed, 
in  very  early  times  individuals  passing 
down  the  river  were  attracted  by  favor- 
able locations  which  presented  them- 
selves, and  made  temporary  settlements, 
and  these,  no  doubt^  were  in  some  in- 
stances cotemporaneous  with  the  settle- 
ments made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. These  temporary  settlements 
being  abandoned  were  occupied  by  per- 
sons of  more  energy,  whose  occupation 
was  tiie  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  wa'3 
at  a  house  known  as  the  "  Stone  Chim- 
ney," nearly  opposite  the  site  on  which 
Grand  Gulf  has  since  been  built-,  that 
Aaron  Burr  took  up  his  residence  for  a 
short  time  in  1807,  where  he  was  matur- 
ing his  plans  for  ambition  or  personal 
aggrandizement  in  the  South.  The 
nearest  post-office  was  Port  Gibson,  in 
Mississippi,  and  the  messenger  who  was 
employed  to  convey  his  correspondence 
and  receive  his  letters,  identified  him  aT. 
the  man.  His  stay  was  short,  but  mem- 
orable. No  doubt  the  first  permanent 
settler  was  Job  Routh,  the  father  of  John 
Routh,  Esq.,  who  made  his  settlement 
in  1800,  or  perhaps  before  that  time. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, and  the  date  of  their  settlement : — 
Job  Routh,  Lake  St.  Joseph.  1800; 
John  Routh,  Esq.,  Lake  St.  Joseph,  1808  ; 
James  Miller,  Mississippi  River,  1808; 
Ebenezer  Miller,  Mississippi  River, 
1808;  James  Bray,  1800;  Jacob  Bieller,  • 
1808:  Burrel  Vick,  do.,  1808;  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah Hays,  in  1804,  who  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  parish  at  the  advanced  age  of 
80  years;  Job  Bass,  1805;  Arthur  An- 
drews was  representative  of  the  parish 
from  1815  to  1825^  and  resident  of  this 
part  of  it,  at  what  is  now  called  the  Mar- 


dis  Place,  owned,  I  believe,  noiw  by  Dr. 
Duncan.  Scales'  and  NichoPs  Planta- 
tion was  settled  in  1806  or  1808.  It  was 
at  a  period  later  than  the  above-raen- 
tioned  dates  that  the  country  back  from 
the  Mississippi  and  Lake  St.  Joseph  was 
settled,  thougn  there  were  not  lacking 
pioneers  who  penetrated  the  swamp  to 
test  its  value.  In  1813,  two  men,  tan- 
ners, came  from  Greenville,  Mi.,  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  alligators  and  cat-fish 
for  oil  which  they  n^ed  to  cany  cm 
their  business,  at  a  time  when  commerce 
was  suspended,  and  when  the  southern 
country  was  threatened  with  war.  TTiey 
bivouacked  at  what  is  now  called  Lake 
Shacklefbrd,  which  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  these  adventurers.  They 
were  so  much  pleased  that  they  made 
preparation  to  reside  there,  and  cultivate 
the  ground,  but  the  high  water  of  1815 
discouraged  them,  and  drove  them  back 
again  to  the  hills.  The  river  settle- 
ments, as  we  have  said^  were  early  made 
and  constantly  increasmg  in  value.  The 
deep  forests  in  the  rear  were  considered 
by  many  only  as  reservoirs  which  were 
necessary  to  hold  the  floods  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  not  intended  for  cultivation. 
Up  to  the  year  1 836  there  were  m>t  known 
but  very  few  settlers  on  the  Tensas 
River,  from  its  mouth  to  its  souroe. 
During  the  administration  of  Judge 
George  S.  Guion,  who  was  parish  judge 
from  1828  to  1836,  there  were  but  two 
or  three  settlements  back  from  Uie  Mis- 
sissippi ;  two  of  these  were  on  Walnut 
Bayou,  and  one  or  two  on  the  Tensas 
River,  and  were  ferrymen  on  the  route 
of  travel  to  Alexandria,  La.,  and  Texas. 
It  was  between  the  years  of  1836  and 
1845  that  the  principal  emigration  set 
in  to  this  parishu  invited  by  the  defences 
made  on  the  Mississippi  for  protection, 
and  the  exemption  of  the  country  from 
overflow  for  so  many  years.  It  was  in 
1843  that  the  great  land  sales  took  place 
at  Munroe,  for  back  concessions  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  for  the  lands  in  the  inte- 
rior of  tne  parish.  The  lands  had  been 
previously  settled,  and  needed  only  the 
proof  of  pre-emption  to  give  the  happy 
settler  a  title  to  his  home.  The  con- 
trast which  a  few  years  presented  in  the 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  Parish  was 
great.  Formerly  the  roads  leading  up 
and  down  the  river  were  the  only  onesL 
with  no  back  settlements.  Then  ana 
now  there  are  roads  traversing  the  par- 
ish in  every  direction,  and  leading  to 
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tkeughhoAoodB  whieh.  abound  with,  life 
andmdastry.  It  was  in  the  year  1828 
that  the  road  from  the  MissiMippi  to 
Sicily  Island  was  established  by  the 
police^  usually  called  the  Bodney  Koad. 
fefore  that  time  it  was  merely  a  by- 
pa^  and  afterward,  until  there  were 
settlements  on  the  route,  that  had  its 
care,  unless  in  the  £ftll  or  summer,  it  was 
not  a  Tery  pleasant  road  to  ti^ayel,  thou^ 
the  shortest  through  the  swamp. 

MouNPS.— There  are  numerous  mounds 
in  this  parish ;  so  numerous  that  I  think 
it  has  a  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  and 
was  a  niTorite  resort  of  the  tribe  of  In- 
dians who  formerly  inhabited  this  coun- 
tiy,  and  whom  Kobert  Patterson,  for- 
merly editor  of  the  Concordia  InUm- 
Sfencetf  styled  the  Mound  Builders,  a 
name  very  amp^cable.  All  attempts  to 
£»thom  tbieir  history  is,  of  course,  of  no 
arail.  There  they  stand — the  monu- 
aaents  of  an  age  or  ages  gone  by,  leaF- 
ing  no  record  of  the  past  save  tiieir  beau- 
tiral  aiqpearance,  in  contrast  with  the 
dead  level  of  the  surrounding  oountij, 
and  the  bones  which  are  frequently  dis- 
interred by  the  spade  or  plow.  They 
a^e  always  on  streams  or  lakes,  and  stand 
in  clusters^  one  larger  than  the  rest. 
They  are  usually  cultivated  with  the 
bals^ioe  of  ^e  plantation,  or  used,  when 
eonyenient,  for  opchards.  Their  height 
is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet<  above  Qie 
ordinary  level.  I  Imow  of  one  used  as 
a  convivial  spot  on  a  fourth  of  July  ooca- 
aion.  When  the  party  had  assembled, 
there  was  a  piece  of  paper  found  nailed 
te  a  tree,  with  these  words — ^'  Three  feet 
beneath  this  ^pouad  lie  human  bones. 
Will  the  inhabitants  of  a  Christian  coun- 
try dance  over  the  graves  of  the  abo- 
rigines dif  our  country  P'  It  had  no  effect 
en  their  mirth ;  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  person  who  wrote  it^  the  dance  went 
on.  " 

BiooRAPHT. — ^Peiiiaps  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention,  under  this  head,  one 
who  has  certamly  contributed  veiy 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  portion  of 
the  parish  where  he  resided,  who  gave  an 
impulse  to  business,  encouragement  to 
the  new  settlers,  and  was  the  founder  of 
Waterproof  now  a  thriving  village  on 
the  Mississippi,  21  miles  from  Natchez, 
numbering  200  in  population—James 
Miller,  (deceased.)  He  came  to  this 
eountry,  with  his  brothers  Ebenesser  and 
Robert  Miller,  in  1808,  when  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  wwe  lined  with  cane  -, 
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brm^ed  the  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves  to  a  poor  man  in  a  new  coun- 
try, and  gained  competence  and  evea 
wealth.  The  town  of  Waterproof  was 
laid  out  in  1846,  and  sold  the  next  year. 
Mr.  Miller  shaped  his  course  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  pressing 
demands  of  the  people. 

John  Routh,  Esq.,  has  been  for  seve- 
ral Tears  at  the  head  of  the  Police  Court 
in  this  parish;  was  the  chief  man  in 
urging  taxation  to  build  levees,  so 
impoitEmt  to  rescue  the  parish  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  overflow,  which, 
by  his  influence  and  energy,  he  carriea 
out  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature' from  this  parish,  where  he  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  carrying  out  |t 
system  of  taxation  for  levee  purposes,  in 
the  two  upper  parishes  and  Catahoula, 
which  were  most  concerned,  and  thereby 
making  the  cause  a  general  one,  as  these 
parish^  are  dependent  on  each  other  for 
protection.  Mr.  RiNith  pays  taxes  on 
more  than  30,000  acres  of  land  in  this 
parish,  and  makes  near  or  quite  4,000 
bales  of  cotton  annually* 

Dr.  Thos.  Newell  is  known  as  having 
been  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  use 
of  the  cotton  region  an  excellent  press, 
now  called  tiie  ''Newell  Press^'^  andm 
some  machinery  connected  with  a  mill, 
used  on  Lake  St  Joseph.  He  was  for- 
merly a  practitioner  of  medicine,  but 
having  for  several  years  relinquished  the 

gractice,  except  as  a  neighborly  ao(^ 
e  has  devoted  himself  to  jdantmg,  in 
which  he  exhibits  neatness  and  a  due 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Rivers  xnd  Laxss.— Lake  St.  Joeerili 
lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pari£ 
is  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  was  namea 
by  Mr.  Job  Routh  in  honor  of  Joseph  Vi- 
dal,  commandant  of  the  Concordia  dis- 
trict, from  whom  he  received  a  requett^ 
of  land. 

Lake  Bruin  lies  a  few  miles  baok  of 
the  town  of  St.  Joseph,  and  was  named 
after  Judge  Bruin  of  Mississippi,  who 
possibly  owned  land  on  its  banks.  It  was 
formerly  called  Lake  Peter,  after  Peter 
Walker,  the  father  of  our  present  gover- 
nor, who  was  himself  a  land  surveyor  in 
this  parish.  Chact4  Lake,  Lake  Eaaely, 
Tensas  Lake,  a  part  of  the  Tensas  Ri- 
ver, the  river  running  through  it^  Sad- 
dletree Lake,  and  BuDus  LaJ^. 

RrvKRS. — ^Tensas  River  is  near  800 
miles  long.  It  runs  through  the  northern 
and  western  part  of  the  parish,    ft  i ' 
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in  Lake  Providence,  and  rans  in  a  devious 
way,  like  the  Mississippi,  which  it  resem- 
bles. At  one  point  it  is  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  that  river.  It 
drains  the  parish — every  bavou  in  the 
parish  commnnicating  with  i^  and  with 
others  which  lead  to  it  It  receives  its 
waters  from  the  Mississippi  at  one  point  at 
Rew  Carthage.  Its  banks  are  rougli  and 
irre^lar,  like  the  Mississippi  It  is  na- 
vigable to  Roundawav  Bayon,  Madison 
parish,  whence  steamboats  ply  regularly 
during  business  season.  The  difference 
between  high  water  and  low  water  is 
about  thirty  feet.  The  first  steamboat 
which  ascended  the  river  was  in  '40  or 
M2.  Most  of  the  boats  which  ascend 
it  act  the  part  of  pioneers.  The  accumu- 
lation of  drift  is  such  as  needs  a  yearly 
removal.  The  ffreater  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  flanks  the  Tensas  is  newly 
settled,  or  at  least  within  the  last  ten 
years.  This  accounts  for  the  number  of 
trees  still  standing  between  the  banks, 
not  in  the  channel,  which^  if  removed, 
would  produce  a  depression  in  high 
water  of  some  considerable  extent. 

Bayous. — ^Bayou  Mason  lies  on  the 
western  part  of  the  parish,  and  runs  into 
the  Tensas.  It  separates  tne  parish  from 
Franklin,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
to  near  the  Arkansas  line.  There  are 
also  Derosset  Bayou.  Shacklefbrd  Bayou, 
Mill  Bayou,  Mouna  Bayou,  Saddletree 
Bayou,  BigChacta,  Little  Chacta,  Clark's 
Bayou,  Van  Biu-en  Bayou,  Little  Tensas, 
Water  Hole  Bayou,  Roaring  Bayou,  Cross 
Bayou,  Dickard  Bayou,  Green's  ^ayou, 
Black  Bayou,  and  Hunter's  Bayou. 

Besides  these  there  are  innumerable 
small  bayous  everywhere  which  drain 
the  land.  They  do  not  serve  the  use  of 
ditches,  for  the  land  lying  level  every 
where,  to  make  the  yield  commensurate 
with  tne  fertility  of  the  soil,  ditohes  are 
positively  necessary.  The  appearance 
of  the  land  is  everywhere  the  same^  but 
the  color  of  the  soil  is  different  in  differ- 
ent localities,  owing  to  the  time  which 
it  has  been  in  cultivation.  The  soil  has 
a  hard  surface,  and  from  the  constant 
necessity  imposed  on  it,  in  the  course  of 
time  it  loses  its  rich  loamy  appearance, 
and  assumes  a  brownish  color.  Though 
there  is  very  little  of  this  worn-out  land, 
where  so  much  rich  virgin  land  can  be 
attained,  yet  on  the  front  in  some  places 
W  has  very  much  the  appearanee  of  age 
tod  poverty.  The  land  hes  rolling,  that 
%,  a  lidge  and  a  slough,  the  ridges  about 


three  feet  higher  than  the  slongli.  I 
have  heard  of  no  minerals  of  any  sort 
in  this  parish.  For  water,  cisterns 
are  preferred.  Wells  are  used  where 
these  cannot  be  attained.  The  water  is 
healthy,  slightly  theraj^utical.  Upon 
analysis  a  small  quantity  of  ircm  lias 
been  found  in  it,  and  some  magnesia. 
The  land  recedes  as  you  go  back  from 
the  Mississippi  at  about  three  inches  in  a 
mile.  I  gather  this  f^om  an  estimate 
taken  by  engineers  who  surveyed  the 
route  from  Providence  to  Munroe.  It  it 
seventy-five  or  seventy-six  feet  at  Wa- 
terproof above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I 
may  as  well  mention  another  feet  In  this 
conneotion — ^that  the  river  opposite  the 
parish,  near  Hard  Time*  is  aeeper  than 
It  is  any  where  else  on  tne  river.  It  is 
200  feet  deep.  The  growth  of  the  forest 
is  the  same  every  where  on  the  low-lands 
on  the  Mississippi.  Guul  oak  of  every 
variety,  cotton  wood,  haclcberry.  pecan, 
which  grows  large  and  yields  abundant 
fruity  locust^  dogwood,  cypress,  mulberry, 
willow,  elm,  haw,  swamp  piney,  persim- 
mon, and  occasionally  is  found  a  small 
pine.  I  have  found  some  while  hunting 
m  the  woods  for  trees  to  adorn  a  yard. 
A  ^ood  deal  of  attention  is  paid  in  thb 
parish  to  stock,  though  the  overflow  of 
1850  was  very  injurious  in  this  particalar, 
$68^000  worth  of  various  kinds  having 
perished  in  that  eventful  jrear.  Mules  are 
generally  used  fop  farming  purposes ; 
oxen  for  hauling.  The  range  renders 
them  almost  wimoot  expense,  except 
when  on  the  road.  Many  planters  raise 
their  own  meat.  The  range  is  good  for 
cattle,  and  mast  for  hogs. 

There  are  numbers  of  wild  animals  in 
the  parish.  In  many  places  .there  are 
large  tracts  uninhabited,  where  the  thick 
cane-brakes  and  dense  undergrowth 
afford  layers  for  the  wild  beast,  wid  re- 
fuge when  pursued— deer,  bear,  pan- 
ther, wild-catj  cat^nount^  wolf,  raccoon, 
opossum.  A  great  many  deer  and  bear 
have  been  and  are  still  killed.  The 
bear  fights  witii  spirit^  and  but  few  bear 
hunts  terminate  without  injury  to  some 
one  or  more  valuable  dogs.  They  are 
great  depredators.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  James  Gordon,  on  Lake  St.  Joseph, 
generally  plants  twenty-five  acres  of 
com  yearly  for  the  bear.  Whether  you 
plant  it  or  not^  but  few  escape  their 
nightly  vi^tations,  and  they  soon  lay 
waste,  if  not  checked,  the  fairest  ptos- 
peets.     They  are  very  deslructiif^  to 
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hog!,  always  seleotiDg  the  fattesVof  tke 
droTo.  They  are  frequently  killed  while 
going  into  the  corafield,  by  persons  who 
take  stands  for  them  at  their  usual  place 
of  getting  over,  or  when  they  return  from 
the  field.  An  overseer  oji  Lake  St  Jo- 
sef^ informed  me  that  he  shot  one  just 
after  he  had  reached  the  ground  in  get^ 
ting  into  the  field:  and  in  his  efibrts  to 
get  out  of  the  fielo,  he  made  a  complete 
ffajp  in  the  rail  fence,  and  soatterea  the 
Slings  about  as  if  they  were  but  i^y- 
thinffs. 

The  productions  of  this  parish  are  the 
tame  as  in  all  the  southern  country, 
com  and  cotton.  The  com  crop  in  last 
year  (1851)  was  far  below  the  usual 
average,  on  account  of  an  unprecedented 
droughty  and  an  insect  which  mfested  the 
roots,  while  very  young,  called  the  chinck 
bug.  It  has  jmzzled  many  how  to  circum- 
vent the  httle  creatures,  and  to  make 
com  notwithstandinff.  This  year  the 
insects  were  not  so  bad,  and  pleasant 
rains  produced  an  abundant  narvest, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  There  were  in  1851, 16,381 
acres  cultivated  in  com.  The  culture 
of  cotton  is  persevered  in,  and  attend- 
ed with  great  success.  There  were 
raised,  in  1851, 46,223  bales  of  cotton,  and 
there  were  45,823  acres  planted  in  cotton. 
The  largest  crc»>  known  to  have  been 
made  was  raised  on  Mrs.  Ogden's  place 
in  1839,  which  was  nineteen  bales  to  the 
hand.  The  overseer  was  grieved  that  he 
could  not  make  twenty.  It  is  useless  to 
detail  the  manner  in  which  com  and 
cotton  are  cultivated,  but  merely  to  say, 
that  the  most  approved  instruments  are 
used  in  the  cultivation,  and  cultivated  in 
a  way  which  experience  has  sanctioned 
to  be  the  best^  and  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
and  energy  which  neither  slackens  nor 
slumbers.  There  is  but  one  new  place 
opened  this  year,  that  of  Mr.  DaniePs,  on 
Van  Buren  JBayou.  'Lands  are  estimated 
at  from  10  to  30  dollars  per  acre. 

Planters  living  back  are,  of  necessity, 
compelled  to  keep  their  roads  in  good 
conmtion.  There  has  been  of  late  years 
ffreat  improvements  in  this  respect.  Some 
haul  the  cotton  to  the  Mississippi,  others 
wait  a  rise  in  the  back  streams  to  take 
it  out  this  way.  If  the  numerous  bayous 
which  intersect  the  parish  were  pro]>erly 
cleansed,  no  country  could  exceed  it  in 
internal  navigation.  Nature  has  placed 
them  as  drains,  and  man's  labor  could 
make  thepi  highly  auxiliary  to  the  end 
for  which  his  labor  has  been  appropriated. 


The  improvements  conast  ^on^rally 
of  very  neat  residences,  and  gm-houses 
and  out-buildings  of  a  very  substantial 
character.  There  is  an  air  of  neatness  and 
comfort  in  the  dwellings  which  is  very 
attractive.  Hospitality  is  proverbial— 
though  the  untinng  ambition  to  make 
money  prevents  much  sociable  inter- 
course. 

The  principal  shipping  points  in  the 
parish  are  Ashwood,  Hard  Times,  St 
Joseph,  and  Waterprool  St.  Joseph  is 
the  parish  site,  and  has  a  court-house 
and  jail,  a  tavern  and  two  stores.  It 
contains  the  residence  of  the  marshal  of 
the  southern  district  of  Louisiana,  as  well 
as  several  very  able  members  of  the  bar. 
The  population  cannot  contain  moi^ 
than  nfty.  St  Joseph,  on  a  court  day,  or 
on  some  court  days,  presents  a  scene  of 
animating  interest — lawyers  of  higfi 
standing  from  a  distance,  the  important 
interests  at  stake,  citizens  crowding  into 
the  little  town,  and  all  partakiuff  ^  the 
bounties  of  life  at  the  same  table,  as  if 
they  were  all  of  one  family,  and  needed 
only  the  name  of  brotherhood  to  make 
them  so. 

Religion  and  Education. — ^Religious 
services  are  performed  every  Sabbath 
in  various  parts  of  the  parish  by  the 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  white  mem- 
bers  oi  the  Methodist  Church,  and  one 
hundred  and  three  colored.  What  the 
number  of  the  Presbyterians  is  I  have 
not  been  informed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  as  yet  any  or^nized  society. 
There  are  four  Methodist  preachers  re- 
siding^ in  the  parish,  and  one  Presbyteri- 
an. There  are  three  Methodist  charch^ 
— the  one  at  Waterproof  is  a  beautifiol 
edifice,  and  will  cost  $4,000.  There  are 
schools  in  nearly  every  neighborhood| 
supported  partiaUy  by  the  school-fund. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  are  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars.  There 
are  232  persons  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  sixteen;  also  lawyers^  and 
doctors^  aud  planters,  of  great  mtelli- 
ffence,  but  I  know  of  no  one  whose  pro- 
fession is  purely  literary. 

With  aorief  statement  of  the  progress 
of  population  from  the  settlement  of  this 
country  to  this  time,  and  a  brief  history 
of  the  parish  judges  who  have  conduct- 
ed the  business  of  the  people  through 
the  trying  emergencies  which  charac- 
terized its  settlement,  I  will  conclude. 

In  1810.  the  parish  of  Concordia,  which 
embracea  all  the  country  lying  from  the 
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mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  Arkansas 
line,  contained  2^895  souls.  In  1815, 
the  whole  state  did  not  exceed  90,000 
aools — ^but  few  Americans  arriyed  be- 
iom  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  After 
1815  was  the  gr^test  influx  of  popula* 
(ion.  Concorma  is  now  divided  into  four 
parishes,  and  constitutes  a  very  import- 
ant fragment  of  the  cotton  region. 
Tensas  parish  contains  902  free  persons, 
and  8,673  negroes.  There  was  paid  in 
three  years  quite  a  large  sum  for  levee 


be  first  parish  judge  who  acted  under 
Vbo  territorial  goverament^  was  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Ross.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  David  Lattimore,  who 
still  lives  in  Concordia  at  the  extreme 
old  age  of  about  ninety  years.  He  was 
followed  by  Edward  firoughtoiL  Esq., 
who,  not  being  a  lawyer,  and  leaving 
the  administration  of  a&irs  to  his  clerl^ 
caused  great  confusion  and  irregularity 
in  the  omce.  There  were  many  amus- 
ing stories  related  of  the  iudge;  among 
others,  tiiere  was  one — ^wnicl^  olSf  course, 
must  have  been  apocryphal,  as  intend- 
ing to  disparage  tne  cmce,  beinr  con- 
sidered by  some  as  having  ail  the  honors 
and  emoluments  concentrated  in  it — to 
this  effect  that  having  settled  a  small 
estate  of  five  hundred  dollars  belonging 
to  a  Kentuckian,  who  had  died  in  Con- 
cordia, he  wrote  to  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  in  Kentucky  to  remit  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  pay  the  balance  due  him 
for  fees,  fife  was  followed  by  John  Per- 
kins, Esq.,  the  venerable  and  respected 
citizen  and  model  planter,  now  and  for 
many  years  residing  at  Somerset^  in  the 
parisn  of  Madison.  Judge  P.  has  a  son. 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  who  wears  the  judicial 
ermine  with  distinguished  honor,  and 
who  has  presided  in  this  district.  The 
next  was  Robert  Ogden,  Elsq.,  who  ad- 
ministered the  office  little  more  than 
two  years,  from  1826  to  1828.  He  was 
a  very  worthy  man,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  learning,  but  being  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  of  feeble  constitu- 
tion, he  was  not  able  to  undergo  the 
faitigue.  and  surmount  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  parish  judge  of  the  extensive  district 
of  Concordia.  In  order  to  make  inven- 
tories and  sales  of  succession  property  in 
remote  parts  of  the  parish,  it  was  fre- 
quently necessary  to  undertake  journeys 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  subject  to 
many  inconveniences  and  annoyances. 


There  were  no  regular  paeket-boate  m 
those  days,  passing  and  repassing ;  and  if 
the  parish  judge  sometiines  UMt  an  oc- 
casional steamboat)  ten  chances  to  ooe 
he  would  have  to  float  back  on  a  flat- 
boat  But  the  diffnity  of  the  office  was 
not  compromi9e<^  for  flieir  duties  were 
imp<ntant,  and  their  discomforts  were  in 
keeping  with  the  state  of  the  oofuntiy. 
Jnd^  Offden  was  the  fisUher  of  three 
distinguished  lawyers  of  that  name,  now 
residents  of  this  stat»— two  of  ndiom 
live  in  New-Orleans,  and  (me  in  the 
parish  of  Rapides. 

He  was  tbllowed  by  Judge  Geone  8. 
Guion,  who  administered  the  office  nam 
1828  to  1836,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
and  respected  for  the  mildness  of  his 
manners,  and  his  clear  characteristics  as 
judge.  Parts  of  the  country,  however, 
were  in  a  state  of  rudeness,  morally  as 
well  as  physically,  and  some  of  ^e  new- 
ly settled  neighborhoods  were  wild  and 
lawless,  and  not  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
parish  judge  with  favor  or  treat  him 
with  much  courtesy.  Indeed,  the  office 
was  in  such  bad  odor  among  some  of 
the  frontier  people,  owin^  either  to  per- 
sonal nrejudice  against  mose  who  had 
preceaed  him,  or  some  more  substantial 
causey  that  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
himself  from  personal  violence  whilst 
among  them,  he  was  compelled  to 
wear  a  brace  of  pistols  openly  belted 
around  him.  This  state  of  things  did 
not  last  long,  and  be&re  he  resigned,  a 
complete  change  was  maDifssL  Ju<%e 
Guion  is  now  a  resident  of  the  pari^  of 
Lafourche  Interior^  a  planter,  and  holds  a 
distinguished  place  m  the  afiections  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  in  1 845,  assist- 
ed in  framing  that  constitution,  and  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  in  1852  as 
member  of  the  convention,  when  it  be- 
came expedient  to  change  the  economy 
which  prevailed  in  1845,  and  to  engraft 
some  new  features  which  were  agreesi- 
ble  to  the  age  iii  which  we  live.  The 
next  was  Judge  Keeton,  who  was  killed 
by  the  falling  of  a  house  during  the  great 
tornado  of  1840.  Judge  Dunlap  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  he  was  followed  by 
George  C.  McWhoiter,  at  present  State 
Treasurer. 

In  Tensas  Parish,  Judge  Montgomery 
was  judge  after  the  organization,  who^ 
having  served  a  year  or  two,  was  follow- 
ed by  Judge  Bradstreet  who  held  the 
reins  till  the  office  was  abdished  in  1845. 
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ART.    IV.-DtREOT    TRADE    OF    THE    SOUTH. 

(Tn  additioii  to  the  tvrj  able  and  raluable  papers  we  have  from  time  to  time  pnblirtied 
in  the  Review  upon  the  aabject  of  the  JHrect  Trade  of  the  Sautkt  we  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  the  following,  whieh,  though  strained  and  speculative  in  manj 
respects,  embodies  some  sound  and  wholesome  truths.  There  is  a  propriety  in  refeiriag 
to  sueh^pers  oo  the  ere  of  another  Convention  at  Memphis  for  the  promotion  of  southeia 
tiade,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  we  cannot  be  present  aad  take  pait  in  it«  deiiberatioBS, 
as  we  have  made  it  a  point  hitherto  to  do.] 


The  Covimittee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
te  whom  was  referred  the  bill  incorpo- 
rating the  Alabama  Direct  Trade  and 
£xc£inge  Company,  have  duly  consid- 
ered the  same,  and  believing  that  there 
is  no  one  subject  in  which  all  our  citi- 
zens have  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  in- 
terest than  a  speedy  and  radical  eli^nge 
in  our  impKNrt  trade,  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  report : 

The  skilful  and  prudent  merchant^  in 
selecting  a  site  for  extensive  profitable 
and  durable  commerce,  will  examine 
eaiefnUy  the  whole  surrounding  country, 
eonsider  well  its  climates,  soils  and 
seasons;  its  valleys,  hills  and  moun- 
tains ;  its  vegetable,  animal  and  miner- 
al productions;  its  lakes,  rivers  and 
roaos ;  its  bays,  seas,  gulfe  and  oceans, 
with  their  peculiar  currents,  tides  ana 
winds;  look  well  to  the  natural  dispo- 
sition, capacity,  ^occupation,  wealth, 
habits  ana  customs,  opmions,  political^ 
religious  and  moral,  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding population.  His  interest  is 
identicsil  with  the  greatest  {Nrosperitv  and 
tranquillity  of  all  his  customers,  be  is, 
therefore,  the  natural  ally  of  the  best 
and  most  stable  government 

Civilization,  the  arts  and  sciences,  first 
aj^ieared  in  the  East  Their  course  has 
been  westward;  as  the  world  is  but  a 
gteai  national  raoe-ground,  in  process  of 
time  they  will  again  reach  their  start- 
imrpoint. 

The  Israelites,  Grecians,  Romans  smd 
Spaniards  have  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
They  were  all  extensive  slaveholdinfi" 
count-ries  in  their  days  of  progress  and 

S»wer.  Nations,  like  individuals^  have 
eir  birth,  infancy,  manhood  and  old 
age ;  like  theoL  they  have  their  peculi- 
arities, tiieir  inferior  or  superior  mental, 
moral  and  physical  power  aiid  physieal  or- 
ganization; like  them,  they  nave  their 
ieyenj  consumptions,  epidemics,  and 
chronic  infections,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind requires,  undet   eertain    eiroitm- 


tjiat  they  should  be  confined,  re- 
punished,  and,  at  times,  ev^a 
They,  too^  like  individualiL  in 
obtaining  or  making  locations  on  the 
earth's  surface,  have  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages more  or  less  suit^  to  their 
peculiar  mental,  moral  or  physical  orga- 
nization, propensities,  habits  and  occu- 
pations. The  country  we  now  occupy, 
before  it  was  discovered  by  the  £uro> 
pean  race,  was  admirably  suited  in  all 
respects  to  the  wild,  savag^  roving,  de- 
structive propensities  of  ihe  Indian. 
By  nature  free  and  idle,  he  could  neith- 
er be  civilized  nor  enslaved,  without  de- 
stroying his  existence  or  happiness.  In 
selecting  a  place  ot  residence,  all  he  de- 
sired was  a  wilderness  to  rove  in,  and 
g^me  to  gratify  his  destructive  propen- 
sities and  furnish  him  food  and  raiment. 
The  African,  when  left  to  himself^  can 
only  exist  and  be  happy  under  a  tropical 
■un,  where  summer  b  continual,  clouiinff 
not  a  necessity,  and  food  can  be  obtain^ 
by  little  effort  irom  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductiong  of  the  country.  Freedom  to  him, 
in  a  cold  climate,  is  a  curse,  compared  to 
slavery  under  an  intelli^nt  master,  in  a 
mild  one.  In  their  native  country  they 
are  a  nation  of  human  beings  at  rest« 
and  likelv  to  continue  so^  until  highly 
stimulated  by  some  race  different  in 
physical  organization.  If^  by  pestilence, 
t-he  whole  race  in  their  own  country 
were  suddenly  cut  oS,  Europe  and 
America  would  only  feel  it  in  an  ad- 
vance on  ivory  and  a  few  spices.  The 
ener^tic  white  European  or  American 
requires  for  the  full  development  of  his 
capacity  and  disposition,  a  countiy  pos- 
sessing all  the  natural  elements  of  the 
three  great  pursuits  of  civilized  man, 
agrieuRure,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures.  That  country  combining  all  these 
in  the  most  extensive  and  compact  form, 
in  the  most  convenient  location,  is,  above 
all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  promote 
his  own  happiness,  and  enable  him  to  be 
useful  to  surrounding  nations. 
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The  white  Earopean,  in  tblb  cotine  of 
his  progress  and  enterprise,  discovered 
the  American  continent  on  parts  of 
which  the  attempt  has  been  made  hj 
legislation  to  bring  the  Indian  and  Afri- 
can up  to  a  political  equality  with  the 
white  man.  Political  equalitj  neces- 
sarily brings  about  social  eqnaUfy;  social 
equality  produces  amalgamation.  This 
political  and  social  equality,  with  the 
consequent  amalgamation,  has  brought 
on  premature  consumption  and  rapid  de- 
cay in  the  whole  political  and  social 
mass,  which  th^atens  to  bring  about  pre- 
mature dissolution  and  lasting  imbecili- 
ty- 

In  our  portion  of  the  continent  we 
hare,  so  far,  followed  a  different  course. 
We  expelled  from  amongst  us  the  In- 
dian, and  kept  the  African  entirely  un- 
der our  control  and  direction.  We,  al- 
though in  in&ncy  as  to  the  ordinary  a^e 
of  a  js;oyemment^  are  already  a  giant  in 
I^}[Sical  power,  with  strides  so  long  and 
rapid  as  to  strike  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration all  surrounding  nations. 

There  exists  in  our  system  of  African 
alaTcry  a  powerful  tendency  to  elevate, 
and  keep  free  and  independent,  the 
white  race.  Every  citizen  within  these 
states  sees  slavery  by  color,  by  name, 
and  nature,  and  from  the  time  he  can 
reflect.,  sets  himself  above  a  slave.  So 
long  as  lands  are  low  and  labor  profita- 
ble, there  is  no  necessity  for  the  poor 
white  man  to  become  dependent  or  a 
slave.  The  poor  white  roan  and  the 
slave  owner  are  alike  interested  in 
cheap  lands  and  high  wages  ;  their  in- 
terests are^  therefore,  identical.  There 
is  a  powerful  tendency  in  all  republican 
states  like  our  free  states,  to  run  into  the 
European  system  of  high  taxes  to  favor 
particular  classes.  As  population  be- 
comes dense,  capital  puts  down  the 
wages  ef  labor,  and  can  enslave  the  la* 
borer. 

Great  Britain  is  the  first  commercial 
nation  of  the  age,  unless  we  may  ex- 
cept our  own  country.  Her  commercial 
power,  for  many  years,  enabled  her  to 
foe  mistress  of  the  seas.  She  is  now  the 
first  manufacturing  country  of  the 
world.  On  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, all  her  present  political  power  and 
greatness  depend.  Any  power  capable 
of  striking  a  death-blow  at  her  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  mustnecessari- 
ly  be  her  superior  in  any  military  con- 
test waged  with  equal  campaign  ma* 


terial  and  government  skill,  to  hers. 
She  has  a  home  population  of  twenty- 
seven  millions  on  a  territory  about  the 
size  of  Georgia  and  Florida^  with  ad- 
vantages in  posit4on,  soil,  climate,  min- 
eral and  vegetable  productions,  of  not 
more  than  one  hall  of  theirs.  Her 
colonial  dominions  are  scattered  over 
every  quarter  of  the  dobe  in  all  lati- 
tudes. Within  them  uie  has  large  pos- 
sessions, devoted  to  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, rice,  sugar  and  indigo.  Every  ef- 
fort within  her  skill  and  power  has 
been  exerted  to  excel  our  country  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  Notwithstanding 
her  cotton  region  contains  a  population 
of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
free  laborers,  which  she  calls  her  sub- 
jects, who  are  employed  at  mere  nominal 
wages,  so  far,  all  ner  efforts  have  proved 
abortive,  and  must^  regardless  of  soil  or 
climate,  unless  she  establishes  our  sys- 
tem of  African  slave  labor.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  she  is  dependent  on  oar 
slaveholding  states  for  a  supply  of  col- 
ton,  on  which,  to  a  great  extent,  depends 
her  commercial  and  manufacturing 
prosperity.  In  order  to  obtain  commer- 
cial preference  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  America,  in  favor  of  her  colonial 
commodities,  she  calls  them  free-labor 
productions,  and,  by  this  device,  has 
succeeded  in  humbugging  a  numerous 
class  of  short-sisrhted  customers  in  both 
countries.  She  has  a  company  called 
the  "East  India  CJompany,"  who  role 
and  govern  her  extensive  East  India 
possessions.  From  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, her*  Canadian  colonies  are  ^ 
vemed  with  more  liberality  and  justice 
than  any  other  portion  of  her  extensive 
dominions.  She  fears  their  revolt  and 
our  assistance.  Her  public  debt  is 
eight  hundred  millions  pounds  sterling,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  which  was 
created  to  abolish  African  slavery  in  her 
West  India  Islands,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  ruin  of  the  whites  and  blacks  on 
those  islands,  and  a  destruction  of  their 
commercial  prosperity.  To  pay  the  in- 
terest on  this  enormous  public  debts  as 
the  taxes  are  levied  most  heavily  on  the 
laboring  classes  and  all  foes  to  the 
higher  classes,  a  large  majority  of  her 
population  are  in  a  much  worse  state  of 
slavery  than  the  African  race  are  in  the 
slaveholding  states  of  our  Union.  To 
pay  this  tax,  and  obtain  a  scanty  sum>Iy 
of  food  and  raiment,  requires  conmnt 
labor.    If  affliction,  by  disease  or  old 
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age^  disqualifies  waj  from  capacity  to 
labor,  they  are  thrown  out  of  cfoorsj 
paupers,  upon  public  charity.  Of  this 
class  there  are  now,  in  Great  Britain, 
over  three  millions  ^  and  in  Europe  not 
less  than  twen^  millions;  a  living  fun- 
gus upon  European  governments.  The 
accumulated  miseries  flowing  from  their 
sjrstem^of  government^  keep  the  popula- 
tion in  a  feverish  revolutionary  spirit. 
To  preserve  law  and  order,  and  collect 
the  heavy  taxes,  requires  in  England  a 
standing  army  or  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  stationed  all  over  her  territory ;  yet 
outbreaks  and  insurrections  are  common 
occurrences.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  is  said  Great  Britain  has  the  freest 
and  best  government  in  Europe.  We 
know  heavy  taxes,  and  standing  armies 
to  collect  them  and  enforce  obedience 
to  unequal  laws,  abiect  slavery  of  the 
masses  under  the  delusive  name  of  free 
laborers,  and  an  uncertainty  in  the  fu- 
ture to  every  one,  are  general  over  Eu- 
rope. The  wealthy  have  no  security 
from  poverty  by  revolution,  and  the  poor 
no  security  from  the  cannon,  the  sword, 
halter  or  dungeon,  for  revolt. 

Great  Britain,  by  unequal  and  inex- 
pedient laws,  forced  upon  her  North 
American  colonies  the  alternative  of 
abject  submission  to  unauthorized  ag- 
gressions, or  manly  resistance  in  defence 
pf  their  most  sacred  rights.  After  ten 
years^  unregarded  remonstrances,  hope 
was  \osty  and  the  sword  drawn:  the  con- 
test appeared  an  unequal  one,  out  seven 
years*  war  ended  in  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  our  original  thirteen  colo- 
nies. It  was  a  great  loss  of  political 
power  and  sectional  aggrandizement  to 
the  mother  country.  To  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  many  others,  it 
has  been  a  far  ^^reater  gain.  They 
abolished  the  British  system  ^  govern- 
ment, which  holds  the  citizens  to  be 
subjects  and  subordinate  to  the  King  and 
other  departments  of  the  government, 
and  made  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
states  sovereign  and  the  governor 
President^  and  legislative  bodies  aU 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
properly  expressed  through  their  con- 
ventions. 

The  love  of  power  and  aggrandize- 
ment has  been  m  all  ages,  amongst  in- 
dividuals and  nations,  prominent  and 
xjonstant.  They  are  powerful  elements 
in  human  progress,  and  it  is  only  when 
unjust  means  are  used  for  their  attain- 


ment that  they  should  be  on 
checked  or  stopped.  Great  Britain 
made  a  second  attempt  to  subjugate  or 
check  our  powe^  in  ner  last  war  with 
us.  Failing  in  both  instances,  she  now 
seeks  to  weaken  us  by  attacking  and 
urging  others  to  attack,  our  system  of 
African  davery. 

There  are  four  prominent^  g[rand  divi- 
sions within  our  present  extensive  bound- 
aries: our  commercial  and  manufiBustur- 
ing  states,  with  their  principal  outlets 
through  Massachusetts,  New-York,  and 
Pennsylvania;  the  agricultural  states, 
with  their  principal  outlets  through 
Maryland,  "N^rginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast;  California,  with  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Oregon^  with  the  Colum- 
bia Riven  as  their  prmcipai  outlets  on 
the  Paoinc. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Califomia 
gold,  Oregon's  farming  capacity,  or  com- 
mercial and  manufacturmg  prosperity 
of  the  New-England  or  Noifiiem  States, 
a  close  examination  into  the  Southern 
Atlantic,  Gul^  and  Mississippi  Valley 
States,  must  convince  every  one  thsi 
there  lie,  congregated  togetner,  in  the 
most  compact  form,  all  the  elements,  in 
the  highest  degree,  of  agricultural^  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  supenority. 
The  general  progress  and  power  of  tho 
Union  requires  that  the  resources  of  this 
section  be  wisely  and  skilfully  directed. 

Commerce  is  the  heart  of  circulation 
in  making  exchanges  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  productions  to  the  whole 
population.  Any  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment or  habits  of  the  community  that 
has  a  tendency  to  turn  commerce  out  of 
its  natural  channels,  within  the  same 
erovernment)  is  a  drawback  on  the  heal- 
my  and  vigorous  action  of  the  whole 
system. 

Our  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  have 
their  blufis.  which  are  natural  landing 
To  those  bluffs  roads  can  be  made,  with 
more  or  less  labor,  of  hL?her  or  lower 
grades.  When  made,  Qiey  are  more 
convenient  and  less  expensive  for  a  cer- 
tain surrounding  population,  as  high- 
ways and  landmgs,  through  which  to 
send  off  or  dispose  of  their  surplus  pro- 
ductions, than  any  other  road  or  landing. 
The  same  landing  and  road  is  also  t& 
most  convenient  and  least  expensive, 
naturally,  through  which  to  obtain  their 
purchases  of  other  articles. 
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Our  Bern  or  golf  coasts  have  their  nata- 
ral  landings,  all  of  which  possess  their 
relative  acnrantages  on  account  of  cli- 
mate, position,  accessibility  firom  the 
land  side  by  navigable  rivers  or  lakes, 
and  the  cheapness  and  low  grade  with 
which  rail-roads  or  canals  may  be  con- 
structed, leading  from  them  into  the  in- 
terior, and  the  capacity  of  the  popula- 
tion for  production.  These  landinf^ 
adsohave  their  relative  advantages  m 
htLys^  harbors,  ocean  currents  and  winds, 
leading  off  in  the  most  convenient  di- 
rection for  commercial  porposes.  They 
are  the  great  landings  of  foreign  and 
coastwise  commerce--4he  landings  for 
oar  exports  and  imports,  with  the  same 
convenience  and  pecuniary  advantage 
to  the  whole  community,  in  having  all 
their  foreign  supplies  directly  land^  at 
them,  for  all  those  whose  convenience 
or  interest  requires  their  exports  to  be 
landed  there,  as  the  small  landings  on 
the  rivers  or  lakes.  A  system  of  com- 
merce, to  be  most  convenient  and  least 
expensive  to  the  whole  community; 
must  necessarily  have  all  its  import 
agents  or  merchants  at  their  export  land- 
ings or  cities.  Any  other  system  is  un- 
natural, inexpedient  and  ruinous  to 
every  interest  in  the  whole  community, 
and  a  continual  drawback  on  the  aggre- 
ffate  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  coun- 
UY  at  large.  The  firSt  inquiry  for  every 
elass  of  every  section  in  every  state  is, 
what  seaport  landingr  or  city  on  the  gulf 
or  coast  can  be  reaped  at  the  least  ex- 
pense on  products— firsts  by  natural  high- 
ways, as  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  &c. ; 
secondly,  by  canals  or  rail-roads,  at  the 
least  expense  of  labor  and  capital.  That 
city,  then,  that  can  be  approached  with 
exportable  products  with  the  least  ex- 
pens^  will  be  the  one  naturally  through 
which  all  the  imports  should  come.  To 
determine,  then,  the  best  system  of  trade 
for  the  whole  population  of  every  section, 
we  must  divide  the  country  into  its  nat- 
ural divisions,  and  assign  to  each  its 
natural  amount  of  business.  If  we  esta- 
blish our  entire  forei^  and  domestic 
tjade  on  this  natural  hasis,  it  will  ad- 
vance most  rapidly  the  aggregate  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union  at  large,  and 
enable  us  in  the  shortest  time  to  excel 
all  other  countries.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  slope  ot  the  Roclnr 
Mountains,  have  for  their  natural  out- 
lets cities  or  sites  in  Texas,  Louisiana, 


Alabama,  Florida,  Qeorgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Virfirinia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania^ 
New- York  and  Massachusetts,  also  hav- 
ing natural  limits  to  the  amount  of  trade 
that  for  the  interest  of 'general  popula- 
tion would  naturally  flow  to  them.  At 
this  time  the  most  miportantare  Boston, 
New- York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  the 
commercial  and  manufiBu;turin£'  states; 
Baltimore.  Charleston,  Mobile,  New-Or- 
leans, ana  Galveston,  are  the  most  prom- 
inent in  the  a^cultural  states.  In  the 
two  sections  uiere  are  Boston  and  New 
York  as  the  principal  outlets  for  the 
Northern  and  JSastem  States,  New-Or- 
leans and  Mobile  as  the  most  prominent 
natural  outlets  in  the  agricultural  states. 
The  omitted  table  A,  shows  the  cir- 
culation of  bank  paper  in  each  stat^  the 
specie  to  redeem  it^  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  each,  their  population,  square 
miles,  and  public  debt^  an  examination 
of  which  will  readily  show  the  most  un- 
natural and  injurious  system  of  trade 
that  could  well  exist  amongst  intelligent 
citizens  living  in  a  government  of  equal- 
ity and  justice.  This  table  at  once  shows 
that  in  the  agricultural  states  all  great 
interests  are  withering  under  the  unna- 
tural and  extremely  unhealthy  system 
of  our  foreign  trade.  The  cities  m  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1850,  exported 
$70,249,809,  and  imported  $155,291,737, 
showing  that  by  our  present  system  ci 
trade  they  received  over  eighty-five 
millions  imports  more  than  a  natural 
system  of  trade  would  entitle  them  to. 

The  Southern  and  grain-growing 
Western  States  exported  through  their 
own  ports  $81,115,702,  and  imported 
$21,895,805,  showing  that  they  imported 
near  sixty  millions  less  than  a  proper 
trade  would  justify.  On  this  large 
amount  the  consumers  of  foreign  goods 
pay,  io  a  great  extent,  importeir  profits, 
jobbers'  profits,  double  shippingr,  storage, 
drayage,  and  wharfage,  "nie  retail 
merchants  spend  double  the  time  and 
money  in  going  to  make  their  purchases 
as  would  to  necessary  under  a  well  ref- 
lated system  of  Direct  Trade.  Under 
this  doubly  expensive  system,  the  retail 
merchants  cannot  sell  foreign  coods  to 
consumers  on  an  average  at  less  than 
double  the  original  forei^  cost  abroad. 

The  consumers  of  foreign  goods  in  the 
southern  and  western  states  pay  nol 
less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
idly  more  for  their  goods  than  would 
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b©  TteceasBTy  tndcr  a  pfoperly  f6gq- 
lated  ^stem  of  Direct  Trade.  This 
twenty  millions,  however,  is  but  apor- 
tion  of  the  loss  to  the  South  and  West. 
The  Southern  and  Western  States,  as 
classed  off  in  table  A,  make  annually  for 
export  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
worth  of  produce,  which,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  a  few  of  the  rail-rcrnds  now  in 
progress,  would  naturally  find  its  way 
out  at  southern  ports,  and  by  such  a  sys- 
tem as  can  and  should  be  adopted  by 
erery  southern  seaport  would,  as  soon 
as  in  full  operation,  put  their  import 
trade  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifby  mil- 
Kous  of  dollars,  widi  all  the  advantage- 
ous consequenceefy  to  all  classes  of  our 


citizens,  Allowing  such  a  change.  Of 
what  use  are  rail-roads  without  freights 
and  passengers  ?  Where  the  necessity 
for  baidcs,  without  a  use  for  their  circu- 
lation or  accommodation?  How  can 
agriculture  and  manufactures  prosper, 
T^nthout  commercial  facilities?  On  re- 
ference to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
New-Orleans,  which  erports  nearly  as 
great  an  amount  as  New-York,  and 
^ould  export  double,  only  imports  ten 
millions  to  New-York's  one  hundred  and 
ten  minions.  As  New-Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile, and  New-York  and  Boston,  are  the 
greatest  ports  naturally  for  the  two  sec- 
tions, we  wDl  present  a  view  of  their 
trade  and  banking : 
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New-Orleans  and  Mobile $48,650,208. . .  $11,625,861 . . .  §7,386,000. . .  $8,508,000 

New-York  and  Boston 63,394,568. , .  141,498,208. . .  40,306,000. . .  14,370.000 


It  afpears  from  this  statement,  that 
while  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  bank 
capital  is  making  about  five  per  cent,  on 
its  specie,  New-York  and  Boston  capital 
is  making  over  twenty.  For  the  ten 
years  passed,  New-Orleans  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  out  as  great  a  paper  circu- 
lation as  she  had  specie.  New- York  and 
Boston,  bv  their  monopolizing,  to  a  great 
extent,  tne  im^it  trade,  and,  conse- 
quently, domestic  trade,  from  artificial 
consequences,  are  also  monopolizing  the 
profits  on  banking.  As  the  neavy  pay- 
ments are  due  to  New-York  and  Boston, 
as  fast  as  they  make  colleotions,  should 
they  be  in  Louisiana  or  Alabama  bank 
paper,  specie,  or  exchange  on  London, 
Liverpool,  Boston,  or  New-York  is  re- 
auirea,  and  their  pfaper  returned  on  them. 
As  their  paper  is  not^  therefore,  ulti- 
mately received  in  payment  for  debts 
due  to  New- York  and  Boston,  tiiere  is 
not  the  same  demand  for  it  as  a  cirou- 
la^g  medium  in  the  interior.  But  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  beine  greatlv 
beyond  the  natural  limits  of  New- York 
and  Boston  trade,  and  their  bank  paper 
being  received  in  payment  gives  them 
more  than  their  natural  field  of  circula- 
tion. This  applies  to  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  that  import  less  than  their 
natural  limits,  as  well  as  to  Louisiana  and 
Alabama. 

As  the  proper  adjustment  of  our  foreign 
and  domestio  trade,  on  the  principles  of 
economy  laid  down,  involves  the  value 
of  city,  town,  and  country  property,  a^fri- 
cultural  and  manufoctnring  prosperity, 
the  profits  on  bank,  rail-ro^  and  canal 


stocks,  as  well  as  population  and  politi- 
cal power,  it  becomes  one  of  the  highest 
consideration  to  aU  classes.  To  make 
the  reflation  properly  and  understand- 
ingly,  it  requires  a  very  close  scrutiny 
into  every  state  and  section  of  our  widely 
extended  conntry  now  settled. 

The  New-England  States  are  five  in 
number.  They  contain  69,326  square 
miles,  or  a  fraction  over  the  size  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  are  naturall3r  by  far  the 
poorest  ^e  states  in  the  Union  as  to  soil, 
climate,  mineral  and  vegetable  produce 
tions.  They  contain  a  population  of 
2,727, 8yr,  engaged  mostiy  in  manjaftuv 
tures,  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  A 
large  majority  of  their  citizens  have,  for 
many  years,  been  the  advocates  of  hiffh 
taxes,  extravagant  expenditures  of  the 
public  fbnds,  and  government  imytection 
to  favored  classes.  The  government 
allows  them  fishing  bounties,  tonnage 
duties  on  their  shipping,  and  protection 
to  their  domestic  manufactures.  These 
advantaffea  with  their  large  import 
trade,  whion  naturally  belongs  to  south- 
em  cities,  with  their  industry  and  inge- 
nuity ana  economy,  have  made  them 
increase  very  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popn* 
lation.  The^  have  a  constitutional 
chronic  infection  of  ttie  itmsj  which  are 
as  dangerous  to  good  government  and 
morality  as  Asiatic  cholera  to  individu* 
als ;  and  more  contagious.  Their  lead- 
ing statesmen  opposM  the  acquintion  of 
Louisiana, 'Texas  annexation,  and  the 
Mexican  war;  have  been  in  favor  of 
confining  our  population  to  narrow  lim- 
its, the  consequence  of  which  would  b« 
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a  reduction  in  wages  of  labor.  llieiT  the  abolition  of  AMeanslaTonr.  In  1789, 
£&Qatical  opinions,  with  their  desire  of  Hayti  exported  73,573,300  iBs.  Mosoo- 
political  Dower  for  secticmal  aggrandize-  rado  sugar.  The  Frexioh^  daring  their 
meot,  inauce  them  to  invite  the  foreign  revolutionarv  days,  abolished  uavery. 
pauper  population  of  Europe  by  millions  In  1840,  under  Anican  free  labor,  Hayti 
to  our  shores,  by  proffering  to  give  them  exported  741  lbs.  suffar. 
the  public  lands  that  they  deny  the  The  ffreat  change  brought  about  in  tha 
rk^ht  of  their  southern  brethren  to  pur-  trade  of  tlie  noithi^  and  southern  states^ 
chase  from  the  goyernment  and  settle,  has  been  caused  by  an  almost  exclusive 
only  on  degrading  conditions  of  being  application  of  capital  and  labor  in  the 
ruled  in  their  property  by  Mexican  South  to  agricultural  pursuits :  and  the 
laws.  greater  amount  of  capital  ana  labor  in 

The  other  commercial  and  manufBLC-  uxe  northern  states  being  employed  in 
turing  states  are,  New-Jersey.  Pennsyl-  commerce,  internal  impcovements  and 
▼ania,  New- York,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  maniifacturea^  has  given  the  noiihem 
They  cont^n  197,027  square  miles,  and  people  many  millions  annually  of  soo- 
a  population  of  8,265,711.  vThese  states  them  and  western  capital,  tnat  could 
are  much  richer,  naturally^  than  the  have  beenprofitably  emj^oyed  in  ihe 
New-England  States,  in  vegetable  and  South  and  West,  which  has  enabled  them 
mineral  productions.  Iron  ore,  coal  and  to  receive  all  the  protection  from  the 
copper  are  abundant;  a  large  portion  of  Federal  Government,  for  the  encourage- 
them  are  productive  in  grain  smd  vege-  ment  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  ton- 
table  productions  common  to  cold  cli-  a§^e  duties  to  build  up  commerce.  In 
mates.  Agriculture,  manufieu^tures  and  tms  manner  the  northern  and  New  Enx* 
commerce,  all  have  a  share  of  capital  laud  sections  have  been  receiving  & 
and  labor  devoted  to  their  success.  Com-  many  years  a  constant  flow  of  capitid 
merce  is  the  ruling  interest^  and  in  con-  from  the  South  and  West,  which,  accord- 
sequence  of  southern  inattention,  and  lug  to  the  best  calculation  that  can  be 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  that  branch  made,  since  1808,  has  amounted  in  go- 
of industry  and  enterprise  by  New-YorlL  vemment  protection  to  nine  hundred 
she  has,  to  a  great  extent^  monopolized  millions  of  dolLsLrs.  and  about  a  similar 
•the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the  amount  has  been  lost  to  the  South  and 
Union.  She  spent  forty  millions  on  her  West  in  consequence  of  their  indirect  and 
canals,  which .  are  frequently  closed  expensive  system  of  trade.  Under  this 
with  ice,  and  sixty  millions  on  ^e  New-  state  of  things,  itiB  present  prosperitjr  of 
York  and  Erie,  and  other  rail-toad^  to  the  commercial  and  manu&ctunng 
connect  her  with  the  Lake  and  Missis-  states  is  of  very  uncertain  duration,  as 
tipia  tfade.  These  improvements,  with  all  unnatural  systems'of  prosperity  must 
her  extensive  foreign  trade,  have  turned  be.  Should  the  South  and  w  est,  in  the 
freights  and  passengers  up  stream  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  embark  extensive- 
Mississippi  valley.  Although  her  works  ly  in  commerce,  internal  improvements 
ai  interna]  improvement  cost  a  lar^  and  manufactures,  as  it  is  clearly  their 
amount,  the  aavance  on  real  estate  m  interest  to  do,  and  the  seat  of  commerce 
New-York  alone  will  doubly  pe^  the  and  manufiaotures  be  established  in  the 
whole  amount ;  besides  rents,  rail-road  most  congenial  parts  o£  these  sectiona 
and  canal  stocks,  bank  stocks,  and  all  the  present  appearance  of  things  will 
interesU  are  made  to  prosper  in  proper-  nndergo  a  wonderful  revolution.  At  this 
tion  to  the  extant  of  tnide.  time  tiie  rajud  progress  of  the  various 

Before  the  Revolutionary  war,  Virginia  ista$  in  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ezported  and  imported  three  times  more  ing  states,  must  make  the  lovers  of  jus- 
than  New- York,  and  had  a  greater  no-  tice,  order  and  good  sovemment,  be^ 
pulation.  New-York  has  now  thirty-  to  feel  the  unhappy  £urq)ean  uncertain- 
three  members  in  Congress  and  Virginia  iy  in  the  future.  To  acoom{dish  the  abo- 
thirteen.  In  1769,  Virginia  imported  htion  of  slavery  is  only  one  of  the  vision- 
$4,085,472.  The  same  year  New- York  ary  dogmas  c^  the  day ;  the  same  princi- 
impcrted  $907,200 ;  for!  the  year  endincr  pie  will  abolish  rights  to  all  property  and 
80th  June,  1850,  Virginia  imported  all  opinions  not  in  accordance  with  its 
$426,399,  New-York  im^iorted  $1 1 1,1 23-  own.  Unless  this  spirit  is  soon  checked, 
524, :  this  is  a  change  in  trade  as  re*  the  standing  armies  common  in  Europe 
markable  as  that  in  Hayti  produced  by  will  soon  be  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
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ntxmber  of  the  northern  states.  Mob 
law  is  already  stronger  than  oivil  law. 
In  a  yeiy  oonsiderable  portion  of  New- 
York,  land-rents  cannot  be  regularly  col- 
lected short  of  force  of  arras. 

The  commercial  and  mannfactoring 
states  owe  a  debt  of  $92,154,118,  which, 
if  a  healthy  system  of  trade  were  estab- 
lished, would  be  at  least  fonr  tidies,  ac- 
cording to  means,  as  great  as  that  due  by 
the  agricnltoral  states.  A  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  export  and  import  trade 
would  not  give  these  states  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Union. 

The  agricultural  states  are,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida^  North 
Carolina,  Vimnia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

They  contain  an  area  of  1,043,686 
square  miles,  which  is  four  times  as  large 
as  the  commercial  and  manufiEU)turing 
states,  and  nine  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britam,  and  would,  at  her  density  of  po- 
pulation to  the  square  mile,  support  two 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  They 
contain  now  a  population  of  twelve  mil- 
lions ;  lie  in  a  compact  body  on  the  At-' 
lantic  and  gulf  slope  of  the  Kooky  Moun- 
taini^  with  the  mat  Mississippi  River, 
makmg  its  way  m>m  the  Lakes,  through 
their  centre,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  is  the  great  ocean  river,  sufficient- 
ly large  to  contain  all  the  shipping  of  the 
world.  Within  their  limits  are  soils,  cli- 
mates, and  seasons,  capable  of  produ- 
cing all  the  elements  of  food  and  rai- 
ment necessary  for  civilized  man,  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  with  timber  sufficient 
to  build  all  the  boats,  ships^  steam-ves- 
sels and  houses  that  may  be  required  for 
the  next  thousand  years,-  water-power 
more  than  sufficient  to  drive  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  Europe  and  America;  vast 
coal-fields,  inexhaustible  for^a^res;  iron 
ore,  otthe  best  quality^  in  the  midst  of  the 
coal-fields,  to  an  extent  that  knows  no 
limit,  ^  witn  thirty  thousand  miles  steam- 
boat navigi^ion  emptying  into  the  gulf 
and  Atlantic  at  sunicient  points  for 
all  useful  purposes ;  with  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  of  sea  and  gulf  coast, 
never  closed  bjr  ice,  or  even  obstructed. 
This  country  is  now  the  empre  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  consequence  of  low  grading  and 
cheap  right  of  way,  rail-roads  can  be 
built  at  one-third  less  cost  than  in  the 
c<nnmercial  and  manufaoturing  states; 


they  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  convey 
passengers  and  freiehts  lower.  The  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio,  and  Alabama  and  Tennes- 
see river  rail-roads,  commencing  at  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  Bay  of  Mobile  on  the  gulf,  will 
be  to  other  roads  what  the  Mississippi 
river  is  to  other  rivers.  Mobile  will, 
therefore,  become  the  great  outlet^  by 
railway,  that  New-Orleans  is  by  water. 
The  natural  shape  of  the  country  points 
out  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri  and  Tennessee,  the  upper 
parte  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bamaj  as  the  heart  of  the  rail-road  system 
for  this  great  slope  of  basin.  This  region 
will  become  the  empire  of  manufiBUJtures. 
On  the  ffulf,  where  all  the  produc- 
tions of  Uiis  inexhaustible  country  has 
a  tendency  to  get  an  outlet,  wiU  be- 
come the  empire  of  commerce.  Here,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  vessels  can  go 
and  come  by  the  assistance  of  the  guK- 
stream  and  trade-winds.  From  the  na- 
ture of  thinfi^  these  will  be  the  great 
hig[hways  c«  general  commerce  for  cen- 
tunes.  One  of  the  results  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  will  be  to  torn  the  trade  of 
the  Pacific,  to  a  ffreat  extent,  across  by 
the  land  route.  Mobile  and  New-Orleant 
will  then  be  in  a  central  position  for  ex- 
tensive trade  with  surrounding  coun- 
tries. London  and  Liverpool,  New-York 
and  Boston,  will  be  for  out  on  the  out- 
skirts. 

Southern  seaports  not  only  have  ad- 
vantages of  a  back  country  containing 
all  the  natoral  elements  in  the  highest 
degree  of  a^icultural,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  prosperity,  but  they  have 
a  population  that  renders  more  safety  and 
stability  to  investments  in  any  pursuit  of 
life  than  any  of  the  surroundmg  nations. 
None  of  the  dangerous  dogmas  of  tiie 
day  can  flourish  in  any  of  the  slaye  or 
free  stotes  belonging  to  this  divisicm. 
Rights  of  property,  according  to  our  oon- 
stitution,'are  strictly  regarded  and  com- 
plied with  without  difficulty.  They  con- 
tain the  best  material  for  a  defensive  war 
of  the  age— a  slave  population,  the  most 
effective  laborers  for  a  warm  climate, 
under  the  best  discipline  and  most  skil- 
ful  direction  of  any  other  people,  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  raise  the  means  of  army 
subsistence  for  any  probable  war,  too 
well  fed,  clothed  and  taken  care  o^  to  be 
restless  or  unruly^  and  the  least  danger- 
ous from  insurrection.  If  the  three  n^l- 
Uona  of  the  African  laoe  now  in  these 
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ftfttos  weie  taoMealy  dettn^rvd,  myiioiis 
of  t^e  white  raoe  in  £iuope  and  Ame- 
riea  would  suffer  for  food  and  raiment 
These  states  have  a  eitisen  anny  oi  over 
one  million  of  freemen,  ready,  without 
distincUon  of  party,  to  defend  their  rights 
nd  liherties  at  the  first  oall ;  with  soils, 
climates  and  produotions  within  their 
own  limits,  rendering  them  entirelr  in- 
dependent of  the  rest  (tfmankmd.  They 
owe  a  public  debt  of  $94,346,558,  whicfi, 
for  their  rast  resources,  is  Tery  small, 
their  yearly,  surplus  of  exportable  pro- 
d^e  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions dollars  worth. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  they  have 
reclaimed  a  vast  wilderness  from  sa- 
vage worthlessness,  and  eonyerted  it 
into  cultiyated  fields  of  great  useful- 
ness to  ^emselyes  and  surrounding  na- 
tions. Without  govemment  aid,  the^ 
have  excelled  all  otiier  people  in  agri- 
culture, now  making  an  annual  sur- 
plus to  supply  the  wants  of  other  na- 
tions, ffreater  than  any  other  country, 
pegardless  of  extent  of  territory  or  num- 
bers of  laborers.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  paid  a  sum  to  build  up  com- 
merce and  manufactures  in  an  uncon- 
genial clime,  which,  spent  economi- 
cally within  their  own  limits,  would  have 
made  them  first  in  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures as  well  as  agriculture.  They 
have  enlightened,  civiBzed,  christianiz- 
ed and  made  useful  to  themselyes  and 
surrounding  nations,  a  greater  number  of 
the  African  race  than  misguided  philan- 
thropy has  or  erer  can  do.    Their  ya^ 

will  enable  tnem,  without  ctvii  commo- 
tion or  bloodshed,  to  preserye  our  peace 
and  tranquillity,  our  Union  and  liberty. 
Every  patriotic  citisen,  then,  within  our 
country,  should  rally  under  our  colors  to 
battle  in  a  common  country's  cause  and 
the  cause  of  mankind. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  subject, 
it  is  evident  that  the  present  unnaUirai 
concentration  of  commerce  and  manu- 
foctures  in  the  northern  and  New-Eng- 
land States,  is  a  very  great  annual  draw- 
back on  the  aggregate  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  progress  of  Uie  Union.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  increasing  their  political 
power  and  thereby  placiUj^  in  their  pos- 
session the  direction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— under  its  influences  at  war  with 
justice— the  political  equality  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  different  stMes  is  destroyed, 
and  the  {wotection  of  person  and  property. 


by  land  and  sea,  guarantied  to  every  citi- 
zen of  every  state  and  section  defeated, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  cor  politi- 
cal compact  anumled,  and  the  harmobTy 
tranquillity,  [and  stability  of  the  wbtte 
Union  endaoffsred.  It  u,  therefore,  Hie 
highe«tduty  n  every  lever  of  cur  presesi 
form  of  government  and  stability  ciiha 
Union  to  make  an  exertion  to  create  a 
natural  and  healthy  system  of  agpcultii- 
ral,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits throughout  our  extensive  ooontry. 
How  can  wis  be  done  in  the  riiortest 
time  is  the  great  question. 

If  we  were  to  receive  news  that 
Great  Britain  was  making  every  prepara- 
tion within  her  power  to  prosecute  a  war 
upon  us,  to  overthrow  our  present  form  ef 
goverament  and  establiui  her  system, 
we  would  all  enter  the  great  contest  for 
the  preservation  of  our  ri^its,  politioal 
and  personal  liberty.  Tro^  would  be 
called  out  from  every  state  and  territory. 
Our  ablest  ofiicers  would  be  placed  m 
coflunand.  A  force^  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  pcrat,  would  be  mar- 
ched to  every  seaport  All  our  citizemL 
hj  eveiT  means  in  their  power,  wonm 

frvre  aid  and  assistance  to  the  armies, 
f  an  Arnold  were  found  amongst  us,  un- 
less he  succeeded  in  making  ms  escape, 
he  would  be  hung  as  high  as  Haman. 
What  has  been  we  miffht  reasonably 
expect  again  xmder  simuiEir  circumstan- 
ces. We  know  our  armies,  when  weU 
organized  under  aUe  commanders,  have 
proved  victorious  in  every  war  against 
all  odds  of  numbers.  We  know  uiat  a 
small  army,  composed  of  good  materiel, 
well  organized,and  skilfully  commanded, 
can  defeat  many,  indifferently  organizea 
and  directed.  Our  policy  in  defending 
our  coast  would  be  to  send  a  force,  «b)e^ 
on  the  first  onset  of  the  campaign,  to  gain 
a  decisive  victory,  as  that  wouki  inspiro 
our  forces  and  discourage  the  enemy. 

It  is  true  there  is  now  no  direct,  open 
war  of  arms  against  us,  yet  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  see,  in  the  present  natural 
course  of  events,  gradually  and  rapidly 
growing,  one  amongst  the  most  bfoody 
wars  recorded  on  the  pages  of  histofy. 
Individuals  and  nations  at  times  are 
placed  in  circumstances  that  one  false 
step  decides  their  future  existence.  We 
now  have  it  in  our  power,  if  we  will  at 
once  seize  the  fovorable  opportunity,  <^ 
gaining  a  great  politioal  victory — ^not  by 
tne  sheSdii^  of  brother's  blood  by  broUier, 
as  Washington,  Adams,  Hancock,  Je£> 
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fenoa,  FmnkUn,  and  their  ever-tD>be- 
lemembeiied  compatrioti^  were  oompeli- 
•d  to  do^  in  order  to  seoture  political  li- 
berty— but  by  a  oonimeroial  and  mann- 
fiMsturin^  levohition,  which,  instead  of 
bnrthenuig  us  with  heary  taxes,  will  an- 
nually adrance  our  aggregate  wealth  by 
many  millions. 

On  commencing  this  war,  we  find  oar 
oi>poQents  already  Mly  organized  and 
drilled  j  our  own  iiNties  scattered  over  an 
•xtensire  country,  without  any  organi- 
zation or  discipline.  To  offset  this  we 
find  ourselves  reiy  fiirorably  situated  in 
one  very  important  particular.  We  have 
tbmr  campaign  prorision,  and  our  own, 
too,  already  in  possession,  which  of  course 
must  decide  the  victory  in  our  favor,  if  we 
are  csmable  of  properljr  using  and  suc- 
oessfuily  defending  this  important  ad- 
vantage. Their  commercial  and  manu- 
fftctunng  prosperity  now  almost  entirely 
rests  upon  our  large  surplus  of  exporta- 
ble produce.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  letting  them  have  the  use  of  the 
greater  portion  of  these  exports  without 
mterest)  and  paying  double  m  profits  and 
charges,  which  would  be  necessary  if 
conducted  by  our  own  citizens,  through 
our  own  ports,  on  the  most  advantage- 
ous plan,  to  make  our  section  bloom 
with  prosperity.  All  then  that  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  success,  is  to  organize 
properly  a  force  competent  in  every  way 
to  use  our  means  for  our  own  advantage, 
without  letting  them  get  the  control  as 
they  have  heretofore.  This  can  be  done 
best  on  military  princijples.  Let  every 
state  raise  an  army  of  capitalists  in  num- 
bers and  amount^  sufincient  to  carry 
every  seapcNrt  on  the  coast  at  the  first 
onset.  This  can  be  best  dpne  by  get- 
ting the  exports  from,  and  amount  of 
goods  sold  in  the  region  of  any  port  that 
can  most  conveniently  obtain  tneir  sup- 

Sies  at  such  port  It  is  practicable  un- 
ir  the  system  proposed,  by  incorpo- 
rating the  Alabama  Diroct  Trade  and 
Exchange  Company,  to  lay  down  foreign 
0oods  in  our  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
Umdings,  in  proper  quantities,  lower  than 
gessibly  can  be  done  by  New- York  and 
boston,  which  will,  of  course,  take  the 
trade.  If  the  South  and  West  in  this 
manner,  revolutionize  the  traae  of  the 
country,  they  will  change  the  relative 
sectional  population,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  political  power.  They  have 
always  been  just  and  liberal  to  the 
North,  and  therefore,  if  they  had  political 


power^  wo«ld,  in  all  probabflity.  use  it 
with  justice  and  liberality  to  all  sec- 
tions. We  might  then  calculate  piat  our 
country  would  move  on  rapidly  to  pre- 
eminence among  nations.  This  is  one 
side  of  the  picture.  There  is  another. 
By  our  conduct  events  may  take  a  dif- 
ferent turn.  Samson  had  power  at  one 
time  to  slay  the  Philistines,  regardless  of 
numbers.  He  was  enticed  uom  duty, 
bound  while  asleep,  shorn  of  hisk>cks  of 
strength  and  his  eyes  put  out.  We  are 
this  day,  physically,  tne  most  powerftil 
people  of  the  age ;  but  there  is  a  Delilah 
enticing  us,  deceptively,  in  order  that 
we  may  sleep  until  she  bindb  us  witAi  a 
cord  of  free-soil  states,  that  our  locks  of 
strength  may  be  shorn  from  us ;  which 
states,  to  a  great  extents,  are  to  be  reared 
up  by  the  pauper  population  of  Europe. 
Tney  are  now  lean,  lank,  degraded, 
weakly  human  beings,  entitled  to  our 
pity.  When  our  lanas,  with  the  fat 
thereof,  shall  be  divided  amongst  them, 
the  change  in  their  condition  will  be  so 
sudden  and  great  that  they  will  know 
no  limit  to  universal  equality.  Our  £ei- 
natical  neighbors,  wit^  the  aid  of  a  few 
foreign  entissaries,  can  soon  raise  a  cru- 
sade against,  their  southern  brethren,  on 
whose  means  they  have  been  wanned 
into  striking  power.  In  the  mean  time 
our  taxes  will  be  increased ;  we  will  con- 
tribute millions  to  increase  the  wealth 
and  power  of  another  section.  The  love 
of  power  and  sectional  aggrandizement, 
aided  by  ftmaticism,  will  encroach  upon 
our  dearest  rights  and  liberties,  until  po- 
litical and  national  death,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  preferred  to  longer 
existence.  The  soutnem  sword,  seldom 
known  to  fedter,  will  be  drawn.  Vijanc- 
rously  assaulted  by  cool  calculatinjB^ 
power,  and  furiously  assailed  by  fanati- 
cism, attacked  on  all  sides,  by  sea  and 
by  land,  in  front  and  rear,  t^e  deathly 
conflict  will  rage  beyond  a  parallel, 
until  our  common  country  will  be 
drenched  with  blood  from  sea-shore  to 
mountain.  Those  who  now  fear  to  meet 
the  gathering  storm,  and  disperse  or  roll 
it  back,  may  well  then  call  on  the  rocks 
and  mountains  to  fall  upon  them  and 
hide  them  from  their  furious  enemies. 
No  l||iman  foresight  can  predict  on 
which  side  victory  will  rest,  but  all  can 
see  a  powerful  check,  a  stop  to  civiliza- 
tion, progress  and  well-regulated  human 
liberiy  on^the  North  American  Conti- 
nent 
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Every  Knithm  seaport  eky,  except 
Baltimore,  if  doing  an  unnatural  and 
lets  extensive  import  trade  than  would 
be  entirely  legitunate,  and  can  add 
greatly  to  their  own  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  surrounding  population  by  ex- 
tending their  commercial  operations. 
Alabama  and  Louisiana,  the  one  in  Mo- 
bile, the  other  in  New-Orleans,  each 
holos  a  great  key  to  the  future  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  millions  of  human 
beings  that  are  to  inhabit  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  In  the  present  condition 
of  the  world  the  cities  above  named  are 
of  vastly  greater  importance  in  a  pecu- 
nianfypoUUcdl,  and  tmlttory  point  of  view, 
than  Gibraltar,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
Mediterranean.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the  pos- 
session of  Louisiana  by  a  foreign  power, 
and  the  consequent  embarrassments  at- 
tending the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, threatened  seriously  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  In  consequence 
of  the  modem  system  of  rail-road&  Ala- 
bama holds  a  pass  no  less  important  than 
New-Orleans.  A  failure  to  remove  ob- 
structions to  free  trade  and  travel  through 
these  important  passes,  leaves  the  poim- 
lation  of  Western  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  a  portion  of  Texas^  and  a  vast 
tendlory  oack  to  the  Rookv  Mountains, 
as  well  as  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  vriih 
parts  of  other  states,  whose  interest  it  is 
£0  have  an  outlet  through  the  gul^  prac- 
ticaliy  in  the  same  condition  mat  a  por- 
tion of  the  valley  was  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana.  Access  the  most 
perfect  to  each  city,  from  every  direc- 
lion.  by  land  and  water,  is  the  true  policy 
of  tne  respective  states  to  which  they 
belong,  and  of  the  Union  at  large.  The 
obstructions  to  a  free  access  to  each  city 
from  all  directions,  consist  in  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  channels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  and  of  Mobile  bay,  they 
being  too  shallow  to  admit  of  large-class 
vessels.  But  the  greatest  obstruction  is 
that  of  the  Iberville  River,  which  is  en- 
tirely obliterated  for  some  distance,  in 
consequence  of  obstructions  heretofore 
thrown  into  it,  and  also  the  want  of 
postal  lines  making  regular  pastttges  to 
and  from  important  porU  within  Vur  own 
limits  and  to  foreign  countries.  There 
is  also  needed  the  completion  of  the  main 
rail-road  trunks  from  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi valley  to  Mobile  and  New-Orleans. 


The  removal  of  these  obetraetions  w91 
probably  come  under  naticmal  and  state 
legislatioa  iof  aid.  Amiropnations  oa 
the  part  of  Congress  will  oe  within  fede- 
ral jurisdiction  to  an  amount  suffioieiit 
to  deepen  the  mouth  of  the  Missiesippi 
and  Mobile  bay,  so  as  to  admit  large- 
class  vessels— clealt  the  Iberville  River 
frt>m  obstructions  that  will  permit  a  free 
passage  of  first-class  steamboata  from  the 
Mississif^i  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Ap- 
propriations of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  to  four  lines  of  stesiman  or 
other  vessels  from  Mobile  to  poiie  in 
Europe^  South  America,  California,  Am, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  view 
of  touching  at  all  points  on  their  reapae- 
tive  routes  desirable;  appropiiatioaB  of 
alternate  sections  of  pubuc  umds  in  aid 
of  a  branch  trunk  of  the  Mobile  aad 
Ohio  Rail -road  to  New-Orleans ;  appro- 
priations of  lands  in  aid  of  the  great  rafl^ 
road  now  in  process  of  construction  from 
Lake  £rie,  by  way  of  Cincinna^  Ohki, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Nashville,  Teones- 
see,  Selma,  in  AlabamEL  to  Mobile,  con- 
necting the  Lakes  witn  the  Gulf;  also 
appropriations  of  alternate  seotioiw  in 
aia  of  the  two  great  railways  now  in  pro- 
cess of  constniotion,  one  connecting 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  with  CharlesAon, 
South  Carolina^  and  which  is  destined, 
as  the  country  is  settled,  to  progress  un- 
til it  reaches  the  Pacific  oMist;  the 
other  connecting  Savannah,  Gleorgia, 
Mrith  Vicksbure,  Mississij^  will  make 
its  way  through  Texas. 

Extensive  bodies  of  public  lands  are 
now  in  Alabama  unsold,  and  must  re- 
main government  property  many  years, 
unless  rail-roads  are  constructed  through 
them. 

The  rights  and  intereste  alike  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Union,  require  the  re-opening  of  Iberville 
River,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which 
formerly  connected  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
by  wajT  of  Lake  Maurepas,  with  the 
Mississippi,  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
town  of^  Baton  Rouge.  This  river  was 
formerly  an  open,  navigable  stream,  and 
of  sufficient  note  to  be  recognized  and 
established,  by  the  treatv  of  Paris  in 
1763,  as  a  part  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  Iberville  River,  at 
this  period,  was  an  outlet  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, so  large  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  island  to  that  part  of 
Louisiana  on   which   New-Orleans   is 
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fttoKted,— 18  now,  at  its  point  of  former  A«it<niLTTOAL  trim. 

efflnx  from  that  stream,  entirely  filled  up       No.of    mom    ua^tin 

mnd  obliterated.    It  was  open  down  to       **'*^  5^.  ^S^  ^SSH^'n.      ^^^^ 

the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Delaware i...    lo...  ~...  $«oo,ooo 

Britain.    During  the  war,  GeneralJaok-  ^S^^v;;:::;  iJ;;;  SJ;;;  Jg;;;  ^J;^^ 

son,  for  the  common  protection  of  the  North Caroiina.*.'  j..'*  a4»..*  M3..''  4,*ioo,ooo 

oomitry,  had  obstroctions  thrown  into  it  Souih  Carolina...   7...  888...  408. .  8,708,fl78 

tmdwthe  hnp««on  that  the  enemy  ^^—-l::  U;:;  »^::;  '''igillg!! 

might  attempt  to  pass  thnmgh  the  lake  Alabama 7...  iss...  055...  i,936«9oe 

and  Iberville  River  into  the  Mississippi  Mi^ipp* %--  iw...   518...  J,77o.ooo 

and  fell  npon  New-Orleans  from  above.  i??iS?.?;;;:::::   i.;;  "^:::    «::;  ^^'1''^ 

As  it  is  or  was  a  natural  highway,  the  Tennesaee 7...  184...  558...  i,8oo,ooo 

cHixensofthe  United  States  are  entitled  fnS^^.\::'::::  ^.y,  sS:!:!!!?::  Jidoowo 

to  its  free  use  for  purposes  of  nav^tion.  Michifaii*.V.'.'.*.*Il   4.1'.  474.*.*''—!'?  8',fl56j840 

As  it  was  obstructed  through  the  action  ^l"^-: "•  •  •  £'•  ^^^  •  •  *»>oo,oeo 

of  the  i?ircfer<rf  6k)wr»fiwn<,  the  same  R5J?!!7.*;.v.::::  i.*:.'  - .::  - :::    " 

agency  is  boimd  to  remove  the  obstme-  WisconeiB 2. . .     lo. . .  sao. . .      400,000 

tions.    These  obstructions  all  being  re-      ^oui lao. .  .^n. ..7^.. .iSTismS 

moved  and   improvements   completed 

would  be  equivalent)   for  all  practical  oomiEioiAt  aitd  mahufaotuiiko  arATia. 

miiposes,^  to  placing  each  city  on  the  ^^^^           ^  J*^  ^'i        Co^. 

Gulf  Stream,  Mississippi  River,  and  the  ^«3»-     «*«•    90M**^*n. 

g^nulwayofthevaUey.    A  healthy  {J^H^i.^- {J;:;  S.;:  '?C:   ».1S,1S 

city  on  the  eulf  is  necessary  to  draw  off  vermom  .^T. .    «...  8««. . .   167. . .    13,110^ 

the*upper  Mississippi  trade  and  travel  MasMcjuwetui..  87...i,i58...     m...    5i,884^7S 

fmm    Now  Vnrk    »ru\   nn«t/in       Thfl  sin     Rhode  laland. . .     1...      50...    —  ...       MU,464 

firom  JNew-YorK  and  itoston.     ine  an-  connecticui ....  18...  5io...    64...    lejoslsoo 

nual  mortality,  in  proportion  to  popUla-    New- York 44. . .  1,M6. . .    M6. . .     07,686,155 

tion,i8  less  in  Mobile  than  New-York.  St'^Jl;2li'*-  fn  '^'S*    ^'-    *?i!tSS 

4>i    '  av       r  If  V      111^    •      Wew-Jersey  ....  10...    390...     40...       7,445.000 

bhe  can,  therefore,  so  far  as  health  is  owo ; «6. . .  890. . .  i,48i . . .    17,0661661 

oonoemed,  turn  the  business  to  the  gulf  —     —     —     

ooMt.     New-Orlean.  would   then  V      '^•^ «7...7^...8^l...»«o,oiM10 

eeire  a  greater  trade  and  travel  through    Arerage  coat  per  mile  in  northern  and 

Mobile  Uian  she  ever  will  do,  so  long  as    ,  '^•''•*!S™o«*^ -v;;,-  ; ♦S'SJ 

the  present   svstem  continues  throl^h  AT.r.«eeo.tin8o«i.«.a  Wet... iimmo 

New- York  and  Boston.  Louisiana  is,  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  im- 
therefore,  interested  in  building  up  Mo-  portance  of  connecting  New-Orleans  and 
bile.  Mobile  with  the  interior  states,  by  rail- 

New- York  has  expended  over  one  way,  considering  the  great  number  of 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  rail-roads  rapid-moving  war-steamers  now  belong- 
and  canalsj  to  carry  the  interior  trade  ing  to  various  powers,  cannot  well  be 
through  her  city.  Alabama  may  now  over  estimated.  In  fineen  days'  time  a 
secure  an  outlet  for,  and  an  intercourse  large  fleet  of  war-steamers  could  cross 
with,  a  region  of  greater  extent^  whose  the  ocean  and  assail  the  two  cities; 
population  can  reach  Mobile  at  a  less  their  possession  by  an  enemy  would  be 
expense  than  New- York,  by  an  outlay  of  disastrous  to  the  interest  of  the  valley 
capital,   on   the   part-  of  ner   citizens,  population. 

individually,  of  one-fourth  the  sum  New-  In  the  early  history  of  Alabama, 
York  has  expended.  freights  were  conveyed  on  her  rivers  in 

We  annex  a  table^  which  shows  the  flatboats  and  barges,  propelled  by 
number  of  railways  in  each  state,  miles  manual  labor.  What  son  of  hers  woidd 
in  operation^  and  miles  in  course  of  con-  now  be  willing  to  abandon  our  floating 
struction,  with  tiie  cost :  palaces  and  return  to  the  keels  ?    Those 

TahU  thawing  the  ixtent  of  Raiivxnft  CompUUd  who  oppose  rail-roads  advocate  the  same 

and  w»d$r  fvjjc,  md  Capital  matted  m  tht  principle.     There  is,  to  accommodate 

^^  MOM.         Cort.         our  entire  population,  as  great  a  neces- 

Vidted  Kingdom  of  Ot.  Britain  7,000.. £950,000,000   gity  for  rail-roads   with  passenger   and 

SH'stJSr:::::;;;;;;:::.-!?:*?::  w&^  fi^^t carspropeiied bysteam,  mstead  of 

Trance 1,018..     48,781,000  common  wagons  or  coaches  drawn  by 

;^«n> JS"      J»2S'SJS  animal  power,   as  there  is  for  sleam- 

Roaala..... 600..        9,000,000    -.       .  *    j  ai:  •      x       av 

Ua^il!"!........ !;...!...    170..      sjooolooo  boats;   and  the   average   gam  to   the 
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whole  oomiBiiBil^)  in  tiade  and  trayel,  is 
equally  as  great.  Of  courae,  tliose  who 
run  boats  where  there  are  not  Rights 
and  passengers  sufficient  to  pay,  will  sink 
capiud.  >  Those  who  build  lail-roads 
where  there  should  only  run  a  plank  or 
common  wagon  road,  will  do  the  same ; 
those  who  plant  on  unproductive  soils 
will  be  equsdly  unfortunate. 

The  responsibility  of  Alabanaa  at  this 
time  is  exceedingly  great    Her  com- 
manding position  requires  deliberate  and 
skilful  action.     She  is  now  capable  of 
doing  much  for  herself  and  surrounding 
sisters.    She  is  in  a  similar  situation  to 
many  states  of  the  Union,  locally,  that 
Mobile  county  is  to  a  large  number  of 
counties  in  South  Alabama  and  Eastern 
Mississippi.      If  there  were  no  public 
highway  by  land  thioagh  Mobile  oounty 
to  the  city,  and  many  roads  in  other 
counties  around  seeking  an  outlet  through 
her,  and,  from  indifference  to  her  own 
prosperity  and  tiieirs,  refuse  to  make  an 
order  for  and  open  a  road,  she  would  soon 
be  considered  foreign  in  her  position. 
The  state   can  now   have    completed 
through  her  limits  great  railway  lines  of 
the  first  importance  to  her  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  without  doing  anything 
more  than  indorse  bonds  that  the  com- 
panies of  at  least  three  of  the  roads  can 
•eoive  her  from  final  loss  beyond  a  doubt. 
I^ie  is  now  in  a  situation  to  advance 
more  n^idly,  by  jwoper  actioxi,  every 
important  interest  withm  her  limits,  than 
any  of  the  coast  states  from  Maine  to  the 
Rio  Grande.      She  has  climate,  soils, 
mineral  and  vegetable  productions,  with 
advantages  from  location,  that  render  her 
second  to  no  state  in  the  Union,  of  the 
same  area,  in  the  great  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  manufactures. 
The  completion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
and  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
roads, with  others  drawing  in  trade  and 
trav3  from  the  east  and  west,  would  give 
to  all  her  ffreat  interests  advantages  that 
would  enable  them  at  least  to  keep  pace 
with  the  most  flourishing.     She  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  population  double  the 
five  New-Enffland  States,  and  half  the 
capital  and  labor  expended  to  build  her 
up,  that  has  been  made  to  flow  on  them, 
mil  make  her  worth  them  all.    She  has 
a  population  of  771.071  on  50,722  square 
mues  j  owes  a  public  debt  of  $3,983,616  : 
her   principal    city,    Mobile,  is  at  all 
seasons    free  from  ice.      Through  the 

Gulf  Stream,  trade- winds,  and  Canbbean 


Boa,  sheisopentothe^MdeoCtevoiU; 
tn^eotto  overflow  ftomneither  river  WW 
*ocean;  midway  between  th«  rieh  p«^ 
duds  of  the  tropin  and  the  staple  md 
piovisioD-growing.  stalea  of  the    Mm 
sissippi  vsOley ;  posie«ngoiie  aiaQO«rt 
the  most  healthy  sites  on  the  coast,  wIIl 
a  harbor  sufficient  far  the  navies  ef  ne 
world,  and  room  to  build  up  a  c^y  eqpml 
in  pqpalation   to   any   on   the  glebe ; 
backed,  in  the  interior  of  the  stot^  wirth 
extenrive  bodies  of  the  most f(Mtilei«ji4s; 
abundant  water   power,  inwEhaasAible 
forests  of  timber,  rich  beds  of  "«« 
and    extensive    coal    fieWs    in    clma 
proximity  to  each  other,  all  in  toe  sudst 
of  the  oott<m,  sni^r  and  gsain-g«>wiiig 
regions.     She    roqniies  no   nneeiiMi 
government    protection   to   make    aer 
among  the  first  in  agricnltare,  oomnneice 
and  mannfactnr es.    I^ie  is  in  a  sitnnimi 
at  this  time^  by  a  grand  move  on  an 
extensive  scale,  in  commerce,  on  princi- 
ples of  proper  eoonomy,  to  make  all  l^r 
great    interests    boimd    forward    with 
unusual  rapidity.     If  the  snrronndinff 
states  eontmne  their  unpsofitable  and 
dependent  policy,  Alabama  AaM  only 
embarkthe  more  rapidly  andto&greater 
extent    Under  such  oirenmstaneaty  with 
the  necessary  capital  and  sidll,  one  woate 
generation  would  find  her  in  t^iis  gteet 
group  of  states,  what  New-Yock  is  to  the 
thirty  named.    Dming  the  ye«  IMO, 
fliere  were  sold  in  Alabama,   siatteen 
millions  dollars  worth  of  merehandue ;  of 
this  sum  not  less  than  eight  millioas 
were  foreign,  nearly  all  impoi^d  tkmogh 
northern  cities,  taxed  U>  a  greai  extent 
with  double  profits,  dmyage,  stcnnge  and 
insuranoe.     Under  such   a  system  ef 
trade,  the  retail  merclmnta  oannei  fiw- 
nish  consumers  of  foreign  goods  at  less 
than  one  hundred  per  cent  on  original 
cost^  which  would  teaye  four  mtlUona  aa 
the  foreign  cost  of  our  imported  merohm- 
dise.    IJnder  a  well-regulated  system  of 
direct  trade,  these  four  millions  would  go 
into  consumer's  hands  at  six  millions  &Ye 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  leave  as 
great  a  profit  to  the  merchant  as  he  now 
receives,    and   save   one   million   five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  oonsumers, 
a  sum  equal,  annually,  to  three  years' 
taxes.     The  bill   under   consideration 
proposes  to  accomplish  itda  by  inoor- 
porating  a  limited  partnership  in  the 
shape  of  a  joint-stock  company,  c<nn. 
posed  of  capitalist  and  business  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  with  power  to 


DtOiea  cf  the  Officers  md  I>irector^--Bm^  of  the  Comp^    4M 


«mi  tUfWy  bettto  or  r^mek,  bny  and  tell 
foodiice  amd  manafiaetures  at  home  and 
abroad  on  oommiMion,  receive  and  pay 
<mt  deposits^  deal  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic exchange  generally,  make  ad- 
▼aoces  on  proottoe,  manmactuies  and 
merehandisey  and  to  increase  their  capi- 
tal Btock,  if  necessaiy,  to  three  millionfl 
of  dollars. 

For  the  protection  of  \be  community 
against  abuses,  the  officers  and  directors 
are  required  to  make  bonds  and  take 
suitable  oaths  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  ;  make  annual  reports 
ahowing  who  are  the  stookholder&  the 
amount  of  each  one^s  shares,  *mn  the 
true  condition  of  the  company.  The  bill 
also  enables  the  governor  to  appoint  oom- 
flUssiQiiers  to  examine  the  entire  busi- 


aets  of  the  oomnmy,  and  report  (bereoa 
publicly.  If  the  company  abuses  its 
powers,  the  legislature  can  annul  their 
charter. 

Well  organized,  with  competent  agen- 
cies at  different  foreign  and  domesUe 
points  of  trade,  thev  would  not  only  bft 
highly  Useful  to  the  mercantile  zim. 
plantmg  community  in  making  their 
sales,  purchases  and  exchanges,  bal 
could  also,  to  great  advantage,  make 
purchases  at  home  and  abroad  of  ma»- 
lerials  or  machinery  for  our  rail-road  a»i 
manufacturing  c<mipeuiie8.* 

*  TtMre  were  flome  Ttlaable  table*  amexid  to 
Uiis  paper,  which  are  omitted.  The  reader  eaa 
obtain  all  the  material  embraced  In  them  b^ 
reference  to  the  pages  of  the  KeTlew  and  of  tw 
Induatrial  Reeonrcea.— [Ed. 


ART,    V.-VALLEY    OF    THE    AMAZON. 

[The  increasing  interest  which  attaches  to  eTerythinff  that  relates  to  the  resources  of 
several  of  the  South  American  states,  induces  us  to  publish,  in  extenso,  the  valuable  con- 
tributions of  Lieut.  Maury,  made  during  last  winter,  and  in  part  copied  into  some  of  our 
numbers.  The  papers  are  worthy  of  study  and  reflection,  und  will  be  continued  in  our 
next  number.  With  those  we  have  already  published,  they  present  the  subject  compleU 
in  almost  every  aspect.] 

nrv  AMAZOir  cotTHTaT,  rrs  olivatk  and  pboductions — thb  la  plata  thb  Mississippi  «9 

TRB   SOITTHBBN  HBM18PHBRB BIVBB   BASINS   CONPARBD OOMMBBOB   OP  THB   UL   PhASt^f 

m  TALVB ^PBODUOTIONS— CANAL   BBTWBBN  THB   WATBB8  OP  THB   LA   PLATA   AND  TIQi 

AMAZON^-^^rSB    PARAGUAY    OOUNTBT CATTLB    RAISING — OOLO    AND    DIAMONDS — AN    Il»- 

MBN4B  DBUO  PLANTATION—THB  BICHBB  OP  THB  VSQBTABLE  EXCEED  THOSE  OP  THB  MINB- 
RAL  KINGDOM — GOLD   WASHING   IN   THB   8TRBETS — IMMENSE  YIELD  OP    DIAMONDS — MDLS 

TRANSPORTATION A   COMMERCIAL    ANOMALY — COMMUNICATION   BETWEEN    THE    LA   PLATA 

AND  THB  AMAZON — JAPANE8B   POLICY   OP   BRAZIL EXPLORATION    OF    THB    AMAZON  BY  OP- 

FICBRS  OP  THE  U.  S.  NAVY — PILCOMAYO — "  CITY  OP  SILVER" — MAGNIFICENT  VIEW  OP  THB 
PRODUCTIONS  OF  TROPICAL,  TBMPERATE,  AND  FRIGID  ZONES. 


The  "  policy  of  commerce,"  and  not 
the  "policy  of  conquest^"  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  animated  by 
privaf-e  enterprise,  is  every  day  seeking 
new  fields  for  its  peaceful  triumphs,  and 
commerce  can  accomplish  throughout 
the  world  no  achievements  like  those 
which  will  note  its  coming,  and  signal- 
ize its  marches  up  and  down  the  Ama- 
zon, and  the  other  ereat  rivers  of  that 
greatest  of  water-sneds,  the  Atlantic 
slopes  of  South  America. 

Men  may  talk  about  Cuba  and  Japan ; 
but  of  all  the  diplomatic  questions  of  the 
day,  the  free  navigation  ofthose  majestic 
water-courses,  and  their  tributaries,  is  to 
this  country  the  most  interesting  and 
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important.  It  surpasses  them  all  It  it 
paramount. 

The  country  that  is  drained  by  the 
Arpazon,  if  reclaimed  from  the  savage, 
the  wild  beast^  and  the  reptile,  and  re- 
duced to  cultivation  now,  would  be 
capable  of  supporting  with  its  produce 
the  population  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  a  rice  country.  The  common 
yield  of  rice  is  forty  for  one.  It  is  reap- 
ed five  months  after  planting,  and  may 
be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Thus  the  farmer  may  plant  one  bushel 
of  rice  to-day — in  five  months  hence  he 
will  gather  forty  from  it  Planting 
these  forty,  he  may,  in  another  ^re 
months,  gather  sixteen  hundred  bushels. 
— In  ten  months  the  earth  yields  an 
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inoteate  there  of  a  ttiou8and-£;>ld  and 
more. 

Cora,  too,  may  be  planted  at  any 
tbne^  and  in  three  montas  is  fit  for  gather- 
ing. Thus  the  husbandman  there  may 
giSher  four  crops  of  com  a  year,  lis 
eeasoos  are  an  everlasting  summer,  with 
m  perpetual  round  of  harvests. 

It  IS  the  policy  of  commerce-*and 
Dommerce  is  the  policy  of  these  United 
States — to  open  that  nver  to  Bteam^  and 
iU  valley  to  settlement  and  cultivation  ; 
its  earth,  its  air,  and  its  waters,  to  the 
business  and  wants  of  trade  and  traffic. 

There,  ujpon  that  Adantic  slope  of 
South  America,  in  the  valley  of  the  La 
Plata,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
Nature  in  ail  her  ways  has  been  most 
bountiful 

There  the  vegetable  kingdom  displays 
its  forces  in  all  their  most  perfect  gran- 
deur, and  in  all  their  might ;  and  there, 
ioo^  the  mineral  kingdom  is  most 
dazzling  with  its  wealth. 

In  that  region  of  country  wagon-roads 
are  few,  turnpikes  unknown,  and  the  first 
railway  has  yet  to  be  built ;  and  though 
the  La  Plata  drains  a  country  nearly  as 
large  and  many  times  more  fertile  than 
is  our  own  Mississippi  valley,  and  though 
that  of  the  Amazon  is  twice  as  greaty 
and  its  tributaries  many  times  longer, 
more  navigable,  and  numerous,  yet  the 
steamboat  upon  those  waters  is  a  problem 
almost  untried.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  the  plow  is  unknown;  and 
the  American  rifie  and  axe,  the  ^eat 
implements  of  settlement  and  civiliza- 
tion, are  curiosities. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  white  man  has  been  established  in 
that  Amazonian  basin,  and  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  it  has  remain- 
ed a  howling  wilderness.  Owing  to 
the  mismanagement  of  its  ruler^  the 
European  has  made  no  impression — 
none — ^no,  not  the  least — upon  its  forests. 
How  lon^  shall  this  continue  to  be  so  ? 

Has  diplomacy  no  arts,  commerce  no 
«harms^  oy  which  this  policy  may  be 
broken  up:  by  which  its  rivers  may  be 
opened  to  nav^tion,  its  forests  to  settle- 
ment its  pampas  to  cultivation  ? 

What  commerce  has  done  for  South 
America  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  it  will  do.  It  has  fringed  only 
the  sea-coast  of  that  continent  with  set- 
tlement and  cultivation.  The  great  in- 
terior has  never  been  touched.  The 
heart  of  the  country  is  a  commercial 


blank ;  nor  »  it  to  be  reached  esoept 
through  the  powers  of  steam,  and  tbe 
free  use  of  its  majestio  water-cooraes. 

It  is  of  this  cottntxy^M>f  the  ifnpoit» 
ance  of  settling  it  upy  of  sending  taere 
the  emigrant)  tl^  steamboat^  the  ax«L 
and  the  plow,  with  the  messengers  ana 
agencies  of  commerce— that  I  inrish  to 
speak. 

Let  us,  therefore,  first  see  where  it  is, 
how  far  ofi*  it  is,  and  what  is  its  actual 
condition,  and  wen  we  will  be  enabled 
the  better  to  judge  as  to  the  true  coone 
of  policy  which  it  would  be  best  for  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  earth  to  take 
with  regard  to  it 

The  semi-continent  of  South  America 
is  very  nearly  in  shs^peto  that  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle.  Its  hypotenuse  rests  on 
the  Pacific  :  one  of  its  legs  extends  from 
Cane  Horn  to  Cape  St.  Rc^ue.  Here  the 
ritthi  angle  is  £3iined  with  the  other  leg^ 
which  extends  from  Cape  St  Roone^  in 
latitude  5  deg.  south,  to  Cabo  La  Vela,  of 
the  Caribbetui  Sea,  in  latitude  12  deg^ 
north. 

The  longer  leg  is  that  between  capes 
Horn  and  St  Roaue ;  it  is  3,500  geofira- 
phical  miles  in  length.  The  other  leg 
has  only  2,500;  but  the  hypotenuse^ 
which  stands  on  the  Andes  and  rests  <m 
the  Pacific,  is  more  than  4,000  miles 
long. 

This  configuration  exercises  a  power* 
ful  influence  upon  the  climates  ot  South 
America,  especially  as  it  regards  its 
hydrography.  The  great  rivers  of  that 
country,  tlie  mighty  Amazon  and  the 
majestic  La  Plata,  are  resultants  of  this 
configuration.  In  consequence  of  hav- 
ing a  sea-front  which  rests  upon  the 
short  le^  in  the  northern  hemisphers^ 
and  looking  to  the  nort  heast — and  in  con- 
sequence of  having  the  sea-front  which 
rests  upon  the  lon^  leg  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  to  Took  southeast,  the 
northeast  and  the  southeast  trade-winds, 
as  they  come  across  the  Atlantic  fiUea 
with  moisture,  go  full  charged  into  the 
interior,  dropping  it  in  showers  as  they 
go,  until  they  reach  the  snow-capped 
summits  of  the  Andes,  where  the  £tst 
drop»  which  that  very  low  temperature 
can  wrinff  from  them,  is  deposited  to 
melt  and  feed  the  sources  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  La  Plata  with  their  tributaries. 

The  northeast  trade-winds  commence 
to  blow  about  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
comine  from  the  quarter  they  do,  they 
blow  obliquely  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
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evaporate  ihmi  the  sea  as  they  so ;  and, 
•mpin^g  at  right  angles  upon  the  South 
American  shore-line  that  extends  from 
Cape  St.  Roque  to  Cabo  La  Vela,  they 
earry  into  the  interior  the  rapor  that 
forms  the  clouds  that  five  the  rain  which 
rallies  with  water  the  Magdalena,  the 
Onaoco,  and  the  northern  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon. 

The  volume  of  water  discharged  by 
these  rivers  into  the  sea  is  expressive  of 
the  Quantity  which  those  northeast  trade- 
winds  take  up  from  the  sea,  carry  in  the 
elonds,  and  precipitate  upon  the  water- 
died  that  is  drained  by  these  streams. 
They  are  but  pipes  and  gutters  which 
nature  has  placed  under  the  eaves  of  the 
great  water-shed  that  has  the  Andes  for 
a  ridge-pole,  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
North  AUantio  for  a  cistern. 

The  trade- wind  region  of  the  North 
Atlantic  affords  the  water-surface  where 
the  evaporation  is  carried  on  that  sup- 
plies with  rains,  dews,  and  moisture, 
New-Granada,  Venezuela,  the  three 
Ouianas,  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  the 
Ecuador. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  southeast  trade- 
winds  commence  lo  blow  about  the 
parallel  of  30  deg.  or  35  deg.  south. 
They,  too,  come  obliquely  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  strike  perpendicularly  upon 
the  Soutn  American  coast-line  which  ex- 
tends from  Cape  St.  Roque  towards  Cape 
Horn.  They  pass  into  the  interior  with 
their  whole  load  of  moisture,  every  drop 
of  which  is  wrung  from  them  before  they 
cross  the  Andes.  The  quantity  of  mois- 
tare  which  is  taken  up  Irom  the  sea  and 
lained  down  upon  this  wonderfully  firuit- 
fbl  country,  may  be  seen  in  what  the  La 
Plata  and  the  Amazon  discharge  back 
into  the  ocean. 

Now,  there  is  no  tropical  country  in 
the  worid  which  has  to  windward,  and 
ao  exactly  to  windward  of  it,  such  an 
extent  of  ocean  in  the  trade-wind  rOj^ion. 
Consequently  there  is  no  inter-tropical 
country  in  the  world  that  is  so  noely 
watered  as  is  this  great  Amazon  coun- 
try of  South  America. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States^  along  the  coast  of  China  and  the 
east  coast  of  New-Holland,  the  land 
trends  along  with  the  direction  of  the 
trade-winds  of  those  regions.  These 
winds,  with  their  rooisturCj^travel  alouff 

Earallel  with  the  land.    They  do  n^ 
low  perpendicularly  upon  it,  nor  push 
their  vapors  right  across  it  into  the  in- 


ferior, as  they  do  in  South  America.  Tlie. 
consequence  is,  none  of  those  inter> 
tropical  countries  can  boast  of  streams 
and  water-courses  like  those  of  Soutk 
America. 

The  shore  line  of  eastern  Africa  is  ar- 
ranged like  that  of  the  South  Amerieaa 
water-shed :  but  it  has  not  sea  enough  ta 
windward  to  supply  the  vapor  to  feed 
springs  enough  to  make  larffe  rivws. 

The  southeast  trade-winds,  when  tha 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  ocean  will  per- 
mit them  to  blow,  strike  perpendioularlj 
upon  the  east  coast  of  Sbuth  Africa,  as 
they  do  upon  that  of  South  America.  Li 
the  American  case,  they  blow  nerpeto- 
ally — in  the  African  case,  for  not  nau  the 
year.  Thev,  therefore,  cannot  ^ve 
Africa  hall  as  much  rain  as  South 
America  receives. 

At  Cape  Guardafui  the  right  angle  of 
the  African  coast  Hue  is  formed,  as  it  if 
at  Cape  St  Roque  for  America;  but  the 
winds  which  cross  this  line  between  Cape 
St.  Roque  and  the  isthmus  have  traversed 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea — 
hence  they  reach  the  land  dripping  with 
moisture ;  whereas,  in  Africa,  the  north- 
east trades,  which  cross  the  coast-line 
from  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  have  sucked  up  vapors  from  the 
Red  Sea  only — therefore  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  these  winds  carry  mto 
the  interior  of  Africa  is  not  by  any  means 
so  great  as  that  which  those  of  the  At> 
lantic  carry  over  into  South  America. 
The  difference  is  as  p^at  as  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  evaporating  surface  exposed 
to  the  northeast  trade-winds  by  the  At- 
lantic on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  other. 

The  two  systems  of  trade-winds — the 
northeast  and  ^q  southeast — ^meet  in 
the  interior  of  South  America,  some- 
where between  the  equator  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  This  place  of  meet* 
ing  is  a  place  of  calms,  and  where  it  is, 
there  it  is  rainy. 

This  circumstance,  and  other  meteoro- 
logical agents,  divide  the  seasons  in  the 
northern  portions  of  South  America, 
especially  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco, 
into  the  rainy  and  the  dry — six  months 
of  constant  rain,  six  months  of  blighting 
drought,  is  the  condition  here. 

Not  so  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
There  the  weather  is  agreeable  all  the 
year  round ;  and  though  more  rain  fedls 
there  in  some  months  than  in  others,  as 
it  does  here  with  us,  still  there  as  here. 
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it  may  rain,  and  does  run,  any  day  in 
the  year. 

Now,  I  think  that  any  one  who  has 
followed  me  with  a  map  will  perceive 
why  this  iifter-tropicai  re^on  of  Sonth 
America^  or  that  part  of  its  water-shed 
which,  from  Panama  to  the  narallel  of 
90**  or  35^  south,  slopes  towards  the  At- 
lantic, has,  and  ought  to  have,  the  most 
remarkable  climate  in  the  world.  We 
iiave  seen  that  Eastern  Africa,  and  East- 
am  Africa  alone,  resembles  it  in  config- 
uration of  shore  line;  bnt  the  eraporat- 
ing  surface  and  the  supplies  of  vapor  are 
wanting,  and  therefore  South  Africa  can- 
not be  nearly  so  well  supplied  with  rains, 
and  consequently  withnvers,  as  is  South 
Anferica. 

In  all  the  other  inter-tropical  regions 
of  the  world — in  India,  in  Western 
Africa,  New  Holland,  and  Polynesia— 
the  year  is  divided  into  the  rainy  season 
and  the  dry;  durinj^  the  latter  of  which 
little  or  no  water  uUs^  springs  go  dry, 
and  cattle  perish,  and  dead  bodies  pol- 
lute the  air.  Then,  too,  stalks  forth  in 
those  fcountries  the  '^  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness.^' 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  no  such 
eondition  exists.  There  the  fall  of  water, 
Uiough  copious — the  river  Amazon  is 
the  rain-guage-— is  not  compressed  with- 
in a  few  months,  nor  accompanied  by 
the  terrible  hurricanes  and  tornadoes 
which  rage  at  the  change  of  seasons  in 
bidia.  Here,  in  America,  gentle  and 
fruitful  showers  fall  daily,  and  tornadoes 
are  rare. 

Because  the  Amazon  is  in  a  tropical 
eountry^  the  public  is  disposed  to  judfre 
of  its  chmates  by  companne^  them  wiUi 
tiie  climates  of  other  tropical  countries — 
as  India,  for  example.  But  for  the  rea- 
sons stated,  and  because  there  are  no 
monsoons  or  other  conditions  to  cause 
tile  valley  of  the  Amazon  to  be  parched 
with  drought  at  one  season,  and  drenched 
with  rains  at  another — as  India  is  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Orinoco  country  on  the 
Other — ^there  is  no  more  resemblance 
between  the  climates  of  India  and  of  the 
Amazon  than  there  is  between  the  cli- 
mates of  Rome  and  Boston;  and  any 
one  who  would  infer  similarity  of  cli- 
mate from  the  fact  that  Boston  and 
Rome  are  in  the  same  latitude,  would 
not  be  more  out  than  he  who  infers  sim- 
ilarity of  climate  between  India  and 
Amazonia  because  they  both  are  tropi- 
eal  countries. 


Now,  wiiat  cfaM,  to  1>e  the  eondltioil 
of  an  inter-tropicid  cotmtry  whose  plain* 
are  watered  with  frequent  showers,  di>- 
aooompanied  by  a  single  dron^lit,  dm^ 
ing  aj^  of  perpetnal  summer?  Why, 
fertility  anrf  salubrity;  for  in  such  a 
climate  anything  and  everytiiing-  wiA 
grow.  The  rapra  production  and  con- 
stant decay  of  vegetable  matter  thai 
have  been  going  on  there  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years,  must  hare  made 
the  soil  ridi  with  v^etable  movild. 

The  fact  that  vegetation  there  is  in 
perpetual  activity— -that  there,  there  is 
no  period  of  vegetable  repose^that  as 
fast  as  one  leaf  falls  and  be^gins  to  de- 
cay, other  leaves,  just  putting  forth,  ab- 
sorb its  gases — ^these  conditions  make 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  and  delighlM  of  cE- 
mates. 

Having  shown  that  the  climate  of  dtt 
La  Plata  and  Amazon  country  ia  a  cS- 
mate  without  droughts,  and  that  h  is  a 
moist  and  warm  dimate,  I  hare  esta- 
blished enough  to  satisfv  any  one  that 
the  soil  there,  whatever  be  the  substra- 
tum, must  have  upon  it  a  rich  vegetable 
mould,  which  the  decay  of  the  most  rank 
vegetation  during  many  ages  must  1ibv« 
formed. 

I  proceed  now  to  ^ow  the  preseot 
conmtion  witii  the  fotare  reaonrces  and 
commercial  capabilities  of  the  great 
South  American  water-sheds.  I  wiD 
confine  my  attention  to  the  rivers  Ama- 
zon and  La  Plata,  to  their  tributaries,  and 
the  valleys  drained  by  them.  But  firs^ 
let  us  give  our  attention  to  the  La  Plata, 
and  compare  the  extent  of  country 
drained  by  it  with  the  extent  drained  by 
rivers  in  the  northern  hemi^here. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  lies  in 
both  hemispheres :  it  is  the  largest  river 
basin  in  the  worlo,  but  it  belongs  excln* 
sively  neither  to  the  North  nor  to  the 
South.  Excluding  the  Amazon^  there- 
fore, from  the  comparison,  the  Misnssip- 
pi,  then,  it  will  be  |>erceived,  drains  the 
largest  river  basin  in  the  northern,  and 
the  La  Plata  the  largest  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Both  these  streams  run 
from  north  to  south,  each  one  embracing 
a  great  variety  of  productions,  and  tra- 
versing many  diversities  of  climate ;  but 
one  runs  towards  the  equator,  the  other 
from  it. 

The  area  of  the  principal  river-basns 
which  are  drained  mto  seas  that  are  ao- 
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Ihu8  stated : — 

In  America. — The  Amazon,  area  (in- 
eluding  the  Orinooo^)  2,048)480  square 
miles. 

North  America. — ^llie  Mississif^,  area 
982.090  sqnare  miles. 

SotUk  America. — ^The  La  Plata,  area 
S86.000  8q^are  miles. 

Europe. — ^The  Danube^  area  234,000 
square  miles. 

Afrim. — The  Nile,  area  520,000  square 


Asia  (China).— The  Yang4se-Keang, 
rea  547,000  square  miles. 

iiuita.— The  Ganges,  area  432,000 
square  miles. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  yalley 
of  the  La  Plata  in  area  is  the  third  in 
the  world ;  that  it  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  TaUi^  of  the  Ganges,  and  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  tne  largest  river 
basin  in  Europe. 

The  baain  of  the  La  Plata  embraces 
all  the  latitude^  and  more  too,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Indua 
tke  Qan^  and  the  Irawaddy — the  great 
river-basuM  of  India.  It  con8e<iuently 
has  ail  the  agricultural  capacities,  and 
more,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  climates 
of  India.  These  great  sesourees  of  the 
La  Plata  for  the  most  nart  lie  dormant 
Thev  afe  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  or  concealed  in  the  recesaes  of 
Che  mountains.  The  waters  of  the  La 
Plata  flow  through  climates  that  are  fsr 
vorable  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  of  tea  and 
coflee^  of  rice,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  of 
cotton  and  conL  of  drugs,  woods,  dyes, 
aad  spices,  and  of  almost  all  the  agri- 
cultural staples  of  the  earth. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  lies  whoUy  with- 
in the  southern  hemisphere,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  river  that  does  so  lie;  conse- 
ouently  it  has  opposite  seasons  with 
tliose  of  the  northern.  When  the  hus- 
bandman is  sowing  in  the  north,  then  he 
who  tills  the  earth  m  this  beautiful  river- 
basin  will  be  gathering  his  crop ;  and 
consequently  the  planter,  and  the  farm- 
er^ and  the  merchant  of  the  La  Plata, 
will  have  control  of  the  northern  mar- 
kets for  six  months  of  ^y^isj  year,  with- 
out a  competitor. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  properlv  speak- 
ing is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  lies  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  33^  and  36^  of 
south  latitude.  Its  breadth  is  a  hmidred 
miles  or  more,  according  to  the  place  of 
measurement,  and  it  is  formea  by  the 


fnotioQ  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay, 
treat  of  all  the  country  drained  liy 
these  rivers  and  their  tributaries  as  the 
valley  of  the  La  Plata. 

The  Uruguajr  is  a  beautifnl  stream. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  the  Brazilian  provine^ 
of  Santa  Catarina,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  *'  Serra  do  Mar,"  or  the  sea  range 
of  mountains.  Its  course  is  first  wesi* 
wardly  and  then  southwardly;  it  is 
about  seven  hundred  miles  long ;  drains 
a  rich,  fertile,  and  tolerably  well-settled 
country.  For  part  of  the  way  it  is  the 
boundary  between  Brazil,  with  the  Ban^ 
da  Oriental  on  one  side,  and  the  Argen* 
tine  Confederation  on  tne  other. 

The  Parana  is  a  majestic  river.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  Bra- 
zilian streams,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Paranahiba.  The  former  takes  its  rise 
near  the  parallel  of  20^  south,  not  ba 
from  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  wealthy 
province  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  valley 
m  which  the  head-waters  of  this  river 
are  gathered  into  the  main  stream  is 
most  magnificent  It  is  about  two  hun* 
dred  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part,  by 
four  hundred  miles  bug.  The  course  of 
the  Rio  Grande  through  it  is  due  west ; 
it  maintains  this  course  for  about  five 
hundred  miles,  imtil  it  meets  the  Para- 
nahiba coming  from  the  northward, 
where  its  sources  are  interlapped,  and 
almort  mingled  with  those  of  tne  Ama- 
zon. 

The  population  of  the  two  interior 
provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Goiai^ 
m  which  these  two  tributaries  of  the  Pa- 
rana take  their  rise,  and  in  which  they 
lie,  is  for  the  former  one  million,  for  the 
latter  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Japanese-like  policy  which  has^ 
been  observed  with  regard  to  scientific ' 
explorations  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  tribu- 
taries has  kept  the  world  in  the  dark  as 
to  many  parts  of  that  valley. 

Dr.  Francia  established  in  Paraguay, 
many  years  ago,  a  government  founded 
upon  the  Japanese  system.  Rosas  at- 
tempted an  miitation  of  this  policy  so 
long  as  he  was  in  power :  and  Brazil  has 
always  practised  it.  So  that  geographers 
really  know  very  little  as  to  tne  Bra- 
zilian tributaries  of  the  La  Plata,  their 
navigability,  and  the  commercial  re- 
sources of  the  countries  which  they 
drain. 

According  to  the  map  "Do  Imperio  do 
Brazil,"  published  in  1846,  under  the 
auspices  df  the  Oec^pr^^cai  Society,  at 
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Biode  Janeito,  mad  which  is  now  befoie 
me.  the  Parana^  for  the  first  fire  hundred 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Paranahiba,  runs  through 
Qitmhabited  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
Qeiaz,  Matto  Groeso.  and  San  Paulo. 
Passing^  these  uninhaoited  parts,  it  then 
nms  throufifh  and  among  the  Spanish 
republics  of  that  region  for  about  twelve 
himdred  miles  to  iU  entrance  into  the 
Plata.  Along  this  part  of  its  route  the 
country  is  pretty  well  settled,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Montgomery  Martin,*  whose 
anthonty  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the 
map  of  the  Geographical  Socieb^  of 
Brazil,  must  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva* 
iion.  Writing  last  year  upon  this  river, 
he  says : 

"  During  the  six  or  eight  months  that 
the  Parana,  or  Plate  river,  was  recently 
opened  to  European  commerce,  upwarcls 
of  sixteen  millions  dollars'  wortn  of  goods 
were  exchanged  for  produce,  ana  this 
without  any  previously  organized  mer- 
cantile establishments  or  system.  Two 
convoys  of  merchant  ships,  one  of  1 1 0,  and 
the  otner  of  76  vessels,  came  down  the 
river  with  AiU  cargoes.  It  is  true  that 
this  extent  of  trade  was  partly  attribu- 
table to  the  accumulation  of  property, 
owing  to  the  previous  interdiction  of 
commerce  by  General  Rosas^  whose  ex- 
clusive policy  is  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Dr.  Franeia,  as  he  has  himself  boasted. 
He  is  therefore  entirely  hostile  to  mer- 
cantile, or  indeed  to  any  intercourse, 
especially  with  Europeans.  Were  Rosas 
to  succeed,  he  would  form  a  state  such  as 
Japan  has  been  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies.'' 

The  commerce  of  this  river,  I  know,  is 
valuable;  but  whether  it  be  so  very 
valuable  at  this  time  as  the  above  ex- 
tract from  Martin  would  make  it^  I 
doubt. 

But,  suppose  it  were  one  million 
instead  of  sixteen  that  was  brought  down 
through  this  unexpected  free  navigation 
for  six  or  eight  months,  what  would  it 
not  be  under  regular  steam  and  free 
navigation  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight 
years,  when  the  steamboat  and  com- 
merce shall  have  stimulated  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  up  to  the  capacity  of 
its  industrial  capital  ? 
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windings,  it  is  navigable  to  the  distance 
of  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  the  Misfouri  of  the  La  Plata 
valley. 

A  friend  who  has  been  residing^  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  foff 
several  yearsy  returned  thence  a  few 
months  ago.  I  shall,  therefore,  draw 
upon  him  for  information  touching  this 
interesting  river  and  region  of  country  i 
also,  Francis  del  Castelnau,  who  traveled 
through  that  country  in  184S-^,  is  quite 
full. 

He  also  will  afford  me  many  details. 

According  to  Hopkins,  Paraguay  is 
but  another  paradise.*  Of  this  countiy 
and  its  commercial  resources,  says  he : 

'^  I  ean  speak  witH  the  greatest  cer* 
tainly,  from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. Almost  divided  oy  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  its  surface  is  like  a  chess- 
board, checkered  here  and  there  wit^ 
beautiful  pastures  and  magnificent  for- 
ests. Unuke  all  other  laads  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  it  seems  destined  es^ 
pecially  for  the  habitation  of  num.  Here, 
m  the  eastern  portion  of  our  own  Jand^ 
the  first  setters  found  th^  whole  country 
covered  with  woods ;  west  of  the  Mi»> 
sissippi  the  other  ext^me  exists,  in  the 
vast  extent  of  prairie,  destitute  of  timber. 
On  the  north  of  Brazil,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, are  unbroken  forests;  in  its  southern 
parts,  and  throughout  the  Banda-Orien- 
tal,  Entre-RioflL  Corrientes,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  we  find  coatiniMHis 
pampas,  like  our  prairies,  in  many 
instances  without  bearing  the  necessary 
fuel  even  for  household  purposes.  Not 
so  in  Paraguay,  where,  add^  to  a  suffi- 
ciency for  Duilding  fleets  of  a  thousand 
steamers,  its  forests  teem  with  eveij 
description  of  omanvental  and  nsefol 
woods. 

'^  Beginning  with  the  head-waters  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  we  find  the  produc- 
tions upon  the  Brazilian  side  to  be  gold 
and  precious  stones,  sugar,  molasses, 
hides  of  extraordinary  size,  hair,  tallow, 
wax,  deer  and  tiger  skins,  with  rice,  com, 
and  the  difierent  manufactures  of  the 
mandioca  root ;  in  Bolivia,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  silver,  coffee — considered 
by  good  judges  to  be  equal  to  Mocha — 
and  Peruvian  bark. 


Leaving  the  Parana,  and   traveling 
rtill  further  west  we  come  next  to  the      .  ge.  Bunt*,  of  Oie  Am«4««»  o««.pWc- «4 
Paraguay,  the  most  magnincent  tributary    scaUatical  Soclety^ol.  i.    Memoir  on  Par«fa»,  bj 
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'  *^'Thongkt  jmdcnhkfddiy  we  eoolddmw 
from  these  two  oountries  many  other 
pioductioas  of  tropical  Ameriea,  yet  it  is 
m  Paraguay  that  we  find  the  greatest 
wealth  of  all  these  valleys/' 

Of  medicinal  herbs,  they  jrield  in  j^reat 
mofusioa  "rhnbarb,  sarsaparilliL  jalap, 
beaonia  indioa,  sassafras,  holywood, 
diagons'  blood,  balsam  of  copaiva,  nuz 
Tomioa,  liquorice,  and  ginger/' 

Here,  too,  are  found  dyestofi  of  the 
most  exquisite  tints.  Among  these  in- 
elndes  cochineal,  two  kinds  of  indigo,  a 
''vegetable  veimilion,  saffron,  golden- 
rod,  with  other  plants,  producing  all  the 
tints  of  dark  red,  black  and  green." 

In  the  forests  are  found  sixty  varieties 
of  wood,  valuable  for  ship-boildiDe,  or  as 
timber,  or  for  cabinet  work.  Among 
them  are  the  "&»6o  tree,''  which, 
**  when  men,  is  spongy  and  soft  as  cork, 
and  can  be  cut  like  an  aj^e ;  but,  when 
dr3r,  is  so  hard  as  almost  to  defy  the 
action  of  steel ;  the  Paio  de  vtvoro,  or 
spake-tree,  whose  leaves  are  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  the  poisonous  bite  of 
serpents ;  Paio  de  Uche,  or  milk  tree,  may 
be  called  a  vegetable  cow;  and  tlie 
Pah  de  horrackoy  or  drunken  tree,  a 
vegetable  distillery.  The  igioa  resin  is 
found  at  the  roots  of  trees  under  ground, 
and  is  a  natural  pitch,  ready  prepared  to 
pay  the  seams  ol  vessels."* 

many  of  them  are  said  to  jrield  gums 
and  drugs  of  the  rarest  virtues,  and  of 
the  most  exquisite  perfume.  Though, 
ooming  from  a  far  country,  which  com- 
merce, in  her  loftiest  fiights  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  reach,  many  of  these  pro- 
ductions are  not  j^et  )||pwn  to  phaimaey 
or  the  mechanic  arts.  "  They  com- 
prise," says  Hopkins,  "some  of  tne  most 
delicious  perfumes  and  incense  that  can 
be  imaged.  Others  AWn  are  like 
amber,  nard,  biittle,  ana  insoluble  in 
water.  Some  cedars  yield  a  gum  eaual 
to  ^m  arable;  others  a  natural  |^ue. 
which,  when  ooce  dried,  is  unaffected 
by  wet  or  dampness." 

Here,  too,  in  these  wilds  flourish  side 
bjT  side  the  India-rubber  tree,  the  vanilla, 
with  its  sweet-scented  bean,  and  the 
PcUo^antOy  from  which  the  gam  guaia- 
04im  of  our  commerce  is  gathered. 

Wild,  too,  in  those  wonderful  forests, 

Sow,  mature  and  decay,  annually  and  in 
^     rge  quantities,  two  or  three  kinds  of 
faempy  the  nux  sapomka,  or  soap-nat,  tiie 
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oocoa^  Jttba,  matt6  of  supaiier  <mlilTf 
two  kmds  of  cotton,  with  vegetaUe  oi^ 
and  wax  in  vast  quantities. 

The  pampas  are  grazed  by  immeme 
herds  w  cattle  and  horses;  and  gnMi 
quantities  of  ''hides,  hair,  horns,  boiie% 
tallow^  &c.,  are  lost  for  want  of  trans- 
portation." 

"  Upon  the  fertile  aUuvial  banks  of  so 
many  large  streams,  sugar-cans^  cotton, 
tobacco  of  a  superior  quality,  rioei 
mandioca,  Indian  com,  and  a  thoosafia 
other  prodoctions  vegetate  with  pro* 
fusion;  whilst  seven  varieties  of  tha 
bamboo  line  the  river  baaks  and  dot  tha 
frequent  lakes  with  islets  of  touching 
beauty." 

In  shor^  this  traveler  thus  sams  up 
his  account  of  this  gloiious  valley : 

"  We  have  found  the  forests  sponta- 
neously producing  everything  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  mankind^ 
from  the  beautiful  cotton-tABe  that  affords 
him  cbthing,  to  the  colors  which  suit  his 
fancy  as  a  dye;  and  from  the  woods 
that  furnish  his  ship  and  housey  or 
ornament  his  escritoirtj  to  the  herb  that 
cures  his  sickness,  or  the  ioeense  that 
delights  his  olfactories.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  climate  is  favorable 
to  all  the  useful  grains  and  table  vegeta- 
bles, with  delicious  fruits  to  support*  the 
frame  and  gratify  the  palate." 

But  from  the  Repuolic  of  Paraguay, 
where  Hopkins  was,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
La  J^lata,  there  were  only  some  1,500 
miles  of  river  navigation.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, ascend  higher  up  the  beautiful 
Paraguay,  cross  over  into  Brazil,  ascend 
this  river  through  the  district  "Dos 
Diamantes"  to  the  city  of  '^  DutmanUno,^ 
and  thence  trace  its  sources,  up  over 
their  beds  of  bright  jewels  and  goklen 
sands,  to  their  very  fountain-head,  as 
they  leap  spangled  and  sparkling  ftam 
the  ^'  Diamond  mountains." 

Standing  on  these,  we  may  eontem- 
plate  the  great  ^^  Divide,"  whi^  sepa- 
rates the  waters — if  they  be  separatea— 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  from  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon. 

This  ridge  extends  from  east  to  west 
over  the  aistance  in  a  stmight  line  of 
more  than  2,000  statute  miles.  On  one 
side  the  stieams  run  south;  on  the  other, 
they  fiow  north ;  and  on  both  sides  they 
wash  down  from  this  ridge  gold,  dia- 
monds, and  other  precious  ^nes.  This 
auriferous  and  rich  mineral  region  eoh 
braces  many  degteos  of  latitude,  aad 
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pfaopote  to  ipeak  more  rof  it  at  aooihef 
time. 

it  if  a  question  whether  the  waters  of 
tfce  La  Plata  and  the  Amazon  do  not 
URite  through  a  natural  canal,  as  do 
thoie  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco 
thiouffh  the  Casic^neare,  and  thus  afford 
■a  iaund  navigatton  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  35^  south,  to  the  mou&  of  the  Orinoco, 
wiiere  it  empties  in  11^  north  into  the 
Otiibbean  Sea.  Tmlj  such  a  nayi^ 
tton  would  be  bringing  the  commercial 
dninage  of  the  AUantic  slopes  of  South 
America  not  only  at  our  feet^  but  it 
woirid  be  emptying  their  treasures  into 
the  very  lap  into  which  our  own  Mis- 
slisi^  pours  its  waters,  its  surplus  pro- 
duce, and  its  wealth. 

At  any  rate,  whether  there  be  a 
natural  canal  there  now  or  not^  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  settle- 
ment, steam  and  civilization,  shall  have 
taken  root  upon  the  great  Amazon  water- 
^ed,  to  see  canals  and  channels  which, 
if  nat^ire  have  not  completed,  art  will, 
by  which  the  La  Plata  will  be  turned 
upside  down^  and  its  mouth  placed,  for 
all  the  practical  purposes  of  commerce, 
under  tne  equator,  where  the  Amazon 
discharges  itself  into  ^e  sea. 

Castelnau,  a  French  savantj  who  was 
sent  by  Louis  Philippe,  in  1843,  to 
etplore  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
who  went  fiom  Rio  alons  this  "  divide'' 
direr  to  Bolivia,  thence  to  Lima,  and  then 
aeross  the  Andes  and  down  the  Amazon 
to  its  mouth,  gives  much  new  and  valua- 
ble information  concerning  this  whole 
country.  He  was  gone  four  or  five 
vean,  and  the  first  part  of  his  trav^s 
hnriust  been  published. 

The  principal  object  of  his  expedition, 
he  sayS;  *^  was  to  study  in  all  its  bear- 
ings the  vast  basin  of  the  Amazon^ 
which  is  destined  to  play  a  grand  part  in 
the  fioinre  history  of  America ;"  *'  for,"  he 
adds,  "the  uttor  neglect  of  this  river- 
basin  by  the  nations  of  Enrone  will  one 
day  greatly  astonish  the  politioal  .and 
commercial  world." 

*^  An  excursion  in  the  northern  parts  .of 
the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  (says  Cas- 
telnau) afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
determining  the  position  ol  the  sources 
oi  the  Paraguay,  as  well  as  of  the  Tapa- 
jp8;  and  we  could  contemplate  at  the 
same  time  the  arms  of  the  two  greatest 
riv6frs  in  the  world — the  La  Plata  and 
tb«  Amazon-— as  they  leapod  from  the 


bowels  of  tlie  eaitb  «t  our  feet,  aM 
interlocked  one  with  the  other.  AgaiA, 
and  as  if  to  render  more  flttraetive  to 
men  this  curious  and  interesting  spo^ 
Nature  has  placed  her  mines  of  diammids 
in  a  re^on  of  country  where  their  val«e 
is  smaU  in  comparison  with  the  great 
advantages  whien  commerce  is  one  day 
to  reiq>  Kom  this  marvelous  junctioQ  of 
waters." 

It  was  in  this  region  that  Uie  intr^id 
old  Sergeant  Joao  de  Souza  foond  s 
natunA  tunnel  Umnigh  whi<^  the  6a- 
midoun>--so  oaHed  because  it  nms  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  under  a 
mountain— carries  its  waters  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Amazon. 

Setting  out  from  Cny^b^  in  17441,  h# 
descended  the  river  of  that  name  to  the 
Para^ay,  which  he  ascended  to  the 
mouOi  of  the  Seputuba.  FoUowing  this 
to  itfi  sources,  he  then  cut  witha  hatched 
a  way  through  the  forest  Jot  three 
leagues,  over  which  he  transported  his 
vessels,  and  embarked  them  upon  the 
Sumidouro.  Following  this  river  till  it 
disappeared  under  a  mcrantain,  he  tiieii 
disembarked,  and  sent  his  vessels 
through.  Then  going  across  the  moun* 
tain  to  the  place  where  the  river  coamea 
out  again,  he  had  the  good  luck  to  find 
his  vessels  had  passed  thiough  withont 
damage. 

Re-emborking,  he  tiien  descended  the 
Arinas  and  Amazon  to  Parli,  where  be 
was  put  in  prison  on  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  Por- 
tugal,  and  has  since  been  thai  of  Brazil, 
to  be  as  exclusive  as  Japan  with  re- 
gard to  these  gitfut  basins,  and  the 
treasures  they  contein. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  lies  b»» 
tween  the  paraMels  of  2S  deg.  aiui  28 
deg.  south  latitude.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  be  eo^o-tropicaL 

The  Brazilian  province  of  Matto 
Grosso  lies  between  the  parallel  of  7 
deg.  south  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
It  is  tnt^r-tropical.  It<s  productions, 
therefore,  it  maybe  suppose^  are  differ^ 
ent  in  many  respects  from  those  of  Pa- 
raguay. 

This  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  its 
•greatest  length  and  breadth,  measures 
X6  deg.  of  latitude  by  16  deg.  of  longitude. 

Passing  midway  throng  it,  on  a  zig- 
zag course  from  east  to  west^  is  tM^ 
gr^  "divide,"  which  separates  the 
\watoa  of  the  Amazon  from  the  waters 
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of  tfie  Sio  de  la  Plata.  Fhna  one  end 
of  this  ridge  to  the  other,  from  the  A^ 
lantic  to  the  Andes,  sold,  diamonds,  and 
preoioas  stones  are  dug  iVom  its  sides  or 
washed  from  its  streams. 

On  tke  nortiiem  sl<»»8  of  it,  the 
Toeantins,  the  Chingu,  tne  Tapajos  and 
the  Madeira,  tributaries  to  the  Amazon, 
and  larger  than  &nj  of  the  rivers  of 
Europe,  take  their  rise.  Also  the  Pa- 
raaaniba,  which  empties  directly  into 
the  Atlantic,  baa  its  sources  amone  the 
nortbem  ravines  of  this  auriferous  ^pe. 

On  its  southern  deolivitiesthe  fountain 
heads  of  the  Pamna  and  Puaguay  are 
ftnind  sendinff  forth  bright  sparkling 
stream^  which,  like  threads  of  silver, 
are  seen  winding  their  way  through  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  and  over  sands 
of  gold  and  pebbles  interspersed  with 
brilliaDts,  to  unite  and  swell  out  into  the 
mighty  ^  River  of  Silver,''  as  the  La 
Plata  is  oalled. 

Let  us  therefore  leave  the  country  of 
old  Francia  for  that  of  Matto  Grosso  and 
Brazil. 

IPhe  traveler  leaving  the  republic,  and 
ascending  the  Paraguay  to  the  celebra- 
ted gold  and  diamond  region  of  Matto 
Gfomo,  finds  on  either  hand,  as  he  goes 
up^  a  charming  country,  diverdfied  witti 
punpas  and  groves  of  great  beauty  and 
extent. 

Turning  up  the  Mendingo,  which 
ooraes  in  from  the  east,  and  ascending 
the  same  for  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  he 
oomes  to  the  village  of  Miranda. 

The  people  in  tne  neighborhood  are 
industrious.  They  raise  large  herds  of 
catUe^and  great  numbers  of  horses. 
Tliey  cultivate,  in  great  abundance,  the 
sn^r-cane,  Indian  com,  pulse,  manioc, 
and  cotton.  The  climate  is  ssjiubrious 
and  delightful — many  of  the  inhabitants 
reaching  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

It  was  here  that  IJr.  Weddell,  the  bo- 
tanist,  saw  the  "  nicaya"  with  its  ele- 
gant foliage,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
described  by  the  Indians  to  be  of  an 
obkmg  form,  and  to  contain  a  natural 
confection  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

Throughout  this  resion  they  have  im- 
mense quantities  of  Qie  beautifril  violet 
and  other  ornamental  woods,  which  are 
used  for  firewood  •  for,  though  of  sreat 
value  in  cabinet ^shops,  the  people  here 
have  no  other  way,  notwithstanding 
their  fine  navigable  stareams,  of  getting 
these  woods  to  the  seaboard  except  on 
the  backs  of  nules. 


Hetomfaic  to  tlie  ¥amg«ay,  fte  i 
is  enlivened  by  the  immenee  hrnds  thai 
are  feeding  imon  the  now  evergreen  pa»< 
tures  of  tli^  {Mains.  The  vaine  ci  these 
herds  conststt  chiefly  in  tiieir  horns  and 
hides. 

The  village  of  Poeon^  at  the  mxnAh 
of  the  Cuyab4^  is  one  of  the  most  flomw 
bhin^  places  m  the  interior  of  Brazil. 
Castelnau  says  (and  until  oiherwiM 
stated,  he  is  my  chief  authority  for  what 
follows]  that  as  many  as  8,000  Or  10,000 
head  ot  cattfo  are  owned  by  single  in*' 
dividuals  in  that  village. 

Passing  Pooon6  on  the  right,  and  tak- 
ing the  left  fork  of  the  river,  whioh  le^ 
tains  the  name  of  Paraguay,  we  reach, 
at  the  distance  of  about  150  miles 
above  it^  the  frontier  Brmdlian  fort  of 
Villa  Maria. 

^nie  guns  that  are  mounted  in  this 
fort  were  brought  up  the  Amazon  to  the 
Tapajos,  thence  by  that  river  up  the 
Annas,  thence  by  porta4^  across  the 
diamond  regions  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Cuyab&  into  ^e  Paraguay,  and  so 
up  stream  to  Villa  Maria« 

On  ihe  west  there  are  several  fine 
rivers,  which,  rising^  in  Bolivia  and  Bra- 
zil, iall  into  the  Paraguay  above  tdie 
mouth  of  the  Cuvabft.  S  everal  of  these 
streams  interlock  with  the  head-walem 
of  ^e  Madeira,  which  is  to  the  Amaae» 
what  the  Missouri  is  to  the  Mississippi. 
I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak  oi 
these  tributaries,  of  the  splendici  coun- 
try watered  by  them,  and  of  the  portage 
between  them. 

Villa  Maria  is  in  the  midst  oC-the 
great  ipecacuanha  region  of  Matto 
Grosso.  In  1814  Francisco  Rei^  was- 
sentto  explore  the  diamond  region  of 
this  province.  But  it  turned  out  with 
him  as  I  apprehend  it  would  turn  out 
with  the  pioneers  of  commerce  now :  ma 
rich  in  diamonds  as  are  the  streams  and 
gravel  beds  of  this  province,  the  riohe* 
of  the  vegetable  were  found  ^atly  to 
exceed  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

This  immense  natural  plantation  iiK 
eludes  within  one  field  an  area  of  8.000 
square  miles.  The  crop  is  perennial,  and 
may  be  gathered  the  year  round.  One 
expert  hand  may  collect  fifteen  pounds 
of  this  root  in  a  day,  which  brought  in 
Rio  $1  the  pound.  The  work  of  an  ordi^ 
nary  hand  is  five  pounds  the  day,  and 
the  cost  of  laborers  from  $3  40  to  $4 
per  month. 

Castefattn  eeHmatet  thad  from  1880  to 
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1887  not  lesi  thsa  880^080  poosds  of  ikis 
drug  were  exported  nom  this  province 
to  Rio.  Thb  abandant  supply  brought 
down  its  price.  But  hare  is  the  singular 
feature  of  this  trade:  this  produce  is 
taken  from  the  very  banks  of  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  transpor- 
ted by  mules  for  the  distance  of  1,200 
miles  to  the  sea-coast^  in  spite  of  Na- 
ture's great  highway. 

The  ipecacuanha  delights  in  flat  or 
sandy  soil,  and  is  found  also  in  ^eat 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Verzmlho, 
the  Seputuba,  and  the  Caba^aL 

Vanilla  is  also  abundant.  Its  price, 
when  Castelnau  was  at  Villa  Maria,  was 
sixty  cents  the  pound. 

But  I  intended  to  foUow  this  intelli- 
gent tcaveler  up  into  the  diamond  coun- 
try, and  with  him  to  visit  ^e  '^  divide^' 
between  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Tapajos. 

Ascending  the  Cuyabfr,  which  is  the 
principal  Brazilian  tributary  of  the  Pa- 
raguay, about  150  miles  from  its  mouth, 
you  come  to  the  flourishing  city  of 
Guyabi.  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Matto  Grosso.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  7,000.  It  carries  on  a  orisk  com- 
merce with  Rio  by  caravans  numbering 
&om  200  to  300  mules  each.  This  com- 
merce consists  of  hides,  jaffuar  and 
deer  skins,  gold-dust^  diamonds,  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  the  like.  The  freignt  to 
Rio  is  about  $15  the  100  pounds. 

Here,  perhaps,  among  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  are  found  in  these  great 
river-basins  of  South  America,  is  the 
most  wonderful  of  them  all — a  city,  the 
capital  of  a  provinbe  larser  than  all  of 
the  "Old  thirteen  Stated'  of  this  con- 
federacy  put  toffether,  and  occupying  on 
the  banks  of  the  La  Plata  very  nearly 
the  relative  position  which  St.  Louis 
occu^es  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
carrying  on  its  commerce,  not  by  steam 
and  water,  but  by  the  mule-load,  and 
over  such  a  distance  from  the  sea-coast^ 
that  the  time  occupied  b^r  each  caravan 
in  going  and  returning  is  from  ten  to 
twdve  months. 

That  this  state  of  things  should  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  be  found  to 
exist  in  the  middle  of  South  America, 
upon  one  of  the  finest  of  steamboat 
water-courses  in  the  world,  whose  navi- 
gahle  tributaries  are  owned  by  no  less 
Uian  five  senarate  and  independent  na- 
tions, and  wnich  the  "policy  of  com- 
merce" has  not   yet  demanded  to  be 


thrown  wide  open  to  navigaftion  a&d 
commerce,  will,  in  after  times,  be  re* 
garded  as  more  wonderful  than  any 
other  reaiit)r  of  this  wonderful  rcugion. 

Nay,  Brazil  has,  within  a  stone's  worn 
of  this  very  capkal,  and  by  easy  portage, 
the  navi^ble  waters  of  her  own  Ama- 
zaa;  and  yet  so  fearful  has  she  beea 
that  the  steamboat  on  those  waters  would 
reveal  to  the  world  the  exceeding  sreat 
riches  of  this  province,  that  welutve  nere 
re-enacted  under  our  own  eyes  a  worse 
than  Japanese  policy;  for  it  excludes 
from  settlement  and  cultivation^  from 
commeroe  and  civilization,  the  finest 
country  in  the  world.  Tne  Atlantic 
slo]^  of  South  America  form  a  country 
which  is  larger  than  the  continoit  of 
Europe,  in  which  there  is  an  everlasting 
harvest  of  the  chcHcest  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  suatainin^  a 
population  larger  than  that  by  which 
Europe  is  inhabited. 

Cuyab&  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gold  re- 
gion of  this  splendid  country.  Tne  me- 
tal is  found  in  veins,  among  the  pebbles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  brooks^  and  in  fine 
grains  in  the  soil.  After  ev^  rain  the 
servants  and  children  may  be  seen  ga- 
thering it  from  the  washings  of  the  streets 
in  Cuyabfi. 

They  get  in  this  city  a  drug  from  the 
Amazon  called  guaranoj  of  which  the 
consumption  is  enormous,  and  to  which 
medicinal  virtues  the  most  astonishing 
are  ascribed. 

On  the  head- waters  of  the  Cuyabi  is 
the  celebrated  diamond  district  of  Brazil ; 
and  thou&h  in  this  day  of  sober  realities 
it  cannot  DC  said  that  the  city  of  Diaman- 
tino,  the  principal  village  of  the  district^ 
has  its  streets  paved  with  diamonds,  jrei 
these  jewels  are  found  there  mixed  with 
the  earth,  like  gold  in  the  <<  diggings'' of 
California. 

Just  before  Castelncm  was  there,  a 
man  planting  a  posf  to  which  to  tie  ms 
mule  found  a  diamond  of  nine  carata. 
The  children  here  wash  the  earth  in  the 
streets  for  ^old,  and  diamonds  aire  some- 
times found  in  the  crops  of  fowls. 

This  stone  is  found  in  the  bottom  of 
the  streams;  and  the  most  celebrated 
for  it  are  the  Ouro,  the  Diamantino,  and 
the  Santa  Anna,  in  their  whole  length ; 
the  Arinas,  the  San  Franciscos,  of  which 
there  are  three ;  and  on  the  Paraguay 
itself  for  a  considerable  distance  £>wn 
the  main  stream. 

The  Sumidouro^  which  is  on  the  Ama* 
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acttkn  n^  of  tfais  ridge^  is  said  abo  to 
be  exceedingly  liob  in  diamonds. 

A  Spaniard^  one  Don  Simon,  with  his 
slavea^  washmg  on  the  Santa  Anna, 
<kiring  the  dry  season  onfy,  got  in  four 
years  7,000  carats  of  diamonds. 

Castehiau  estimates  the  whole  yield  of 
diamonds  from  Brazil  to  the  end  of  1849 
at  near  $80,000,000. 

It  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  water- 
shed between  the  La  Plata  and  the  Ama- 
zon, operating  with  its  gold  and  its  dia- 
monds upon  me  cupidity  of  her  council- 
ors, that  nas  been  the  curse  of  Brazil. 

At  first  the  diamonds  belonged  to  the 
crown,  and  no  person  was  allowed  to 
▼isit  the  diamond  district  unless  under 
the  strictest  surveillance.  Military  posts 
were  established  throughout  the  whole 
region  to  prevent  people  from  gathering 
its  mineral  wealth. 

Suppose  the  United  States  had  esta- 
blished military  posts  in  Caliiomia  to 
prevent  the  people  from  goiof  there 
and  digging  for  gold,  what  womd  have 
been  the  condition  of  that  state  now  in 
comparison  to  what  it  is  ?  It  would  have 
been  as  the  interior  of  Brazil  now  is. 

The  policy  of  Brazil  has  been  not  only 
to  shut  out  conmierce,  but  to  shut  up 
from  observation  the  wonderful  resour- 
ces, capabilities,  and  capacities  of  the 
finest  country  in  the  world ;  and  among 
the  immense  treasures  which  lie  dor- 
mant and  undeveloped  there,  I  class  the 
Secious  stones  and  metals  as  among 
e  least  of  the  truly  valuable. 
There  is  now  in  Kio  the  original  of  an 
order  issued  when  Humboldt  was  travel- 
ing in  South  America,  ordering  that 
great  man  to  be  made  prisoner  and  sent 
out  of  the  country,  should  he  once  set 
foot  on  Brazilian  territory. 

And  it  has  been  but  two  or  three 
years  ago  that  application  was  made  by 
this  ^vemment  to  that  of  Brazil  for  per- 
mission to  send  a  steamer  up  the  Ama- 
zon to  explore  it,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  alone,  but  for  the  good 
of  commerce,  science,  and  the  world. 
Permissicm  was  refused.  The  conse- 
quenoe  was,  two  officers  of  the  navy 
were  ordered  to  cross  over  the  Andes 
from  Lima,  and  descend  the  Amazon  as 
they  might.  One  of  these  officers  (Lieut. 
Herndon,U.  S.  N.)  has  just  returned  and  is 
now  engaged  with  his  report;  the  other 
(Lieut.  Gibbon)  is  still  on  his  way  down. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  Japanese 
fjwrit  that  still  lingers  in  Brazil,  our  offi- 


cers, in  pursuit  of  scieaee  and  of  know^ 
ledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  fami- 
ly, were,  by  this  dog-in-the-manger  po- 
bcy,  compelled  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  ex- 
posures and,  living  on  monkeys  and  sea- 
cows,  to  descend  Oiat  mighty  river,  from 
its  sources  to  its  mouth,  on  rafts,  in  dug* 
outs,  and  upon  such  floating  thin  gs  as  the^ 
could  find.  The  report  of  these  two  offi- 
cers will  no  doubt  open  the  eyes  of  the 
country  to  the  importance  of  this  region. 

On  the  ridge  to  the  north  of  Diaman- 
tino,  Casteinau  saw  the  waters  of  the 
La  Plata  and  the  Amazon  flowing  from 
the  same  farm: 

"  We  found  (says  he)  one  of  the  very 
sources  of  the  ArooJa,  (a  tributary  of  the 
Cuyab^)  which  rises  in  a  ravine  of  the 
plateau,  and  flows  towards  the  south ;  it 
IS  N.N.W  from  the  fbrkof  it^  which^they 
say  is  a  Uttle  more  elevated.  These  two 
sources  unite  almost  immediately  in  the 
valley  to  form  the  Amola,  which  crosses 
the  road  of  Kebo.  The  farm  of  Estivadoy 
where  we  were,  is  situated  on  one  ci 
the  most  interesting  points  which  the 
continent  presents.  There,  in  fact,  and 
at  a  few  steps  one  from  the  other,  arise 
the  sources  of  two  of  the  greatest  rivers 
in  the  world — the  Amazon  and  the  La 
Plata.  It  may  one  day  be  very  easy  to  es- 
tablish a  communication  between  these 
^gantic  streams,  for  the  master  &(  the 
house,  as  he  told  us  himself^  had  attempt- 
ed, simply  for  the  purpose  of  irrigatinj§^ 
his  ^raen,  to  tura  the  waters  of  one  ri- 
ver mto  the  bed  of  the  other.  The  source 
of  the  River  E^tivado,  the  true  branch  of 
the  Arinaa  is  found  in  a  hollow  in  the 
plateau,  wnose  shed  is  turned  towards 
the  norui  about  650  feet  east  of  the  house 
of  the  same  name)  and  275  feet  west  of 
this  appears,  in  a  little  grove,  the  source 
of  an  affluent  of  the  Tombador,  which  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Cuyablt. 

"  The  farm  of  Estivado  is  therefore  v 
on  a  dividing  line  of  the  waters  which 
flow  north  and  those  which  flow  south. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in 
Macu;  in  the  times  of  great  floods  there 
is  a  torrent  Whose  waters  at  a  certain 
point  separate  in  such  a  manner,  that^  on 
the  one  hand,  they  flow  to  the  Cuyab^,^ 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Tapajos. 

'^  All  this  great  plateau  is  on  the  di« 
viding  line  of  the  waters.  The  sup^rin* 
tendent  of  Estiyado  told  us  that  once  a 
canoe  had  been  carried  from  Cuyab&  in 
the  Arinas  by  m^aosof  a  portage  of  only 
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four  ]eagii6f  moioM  ihe  CSu^pok,  and  tbe 
proprietor  of  Macu  had  proposed  to  esta- 
blisn  this  oommunication.^' 

Diamantino  carriea  on  a  direct  trade 
with  Para,  bj  the  Arinas,  the  Tapaios, 
and  Amazcm.  The  place  of  embanca- 
ti<m  is  ten  leagues  from  the  tillage,  and 
a  voyage  up  and  down  thence  to  Para 
occupies  ei^ht  months.  The  Ti^pejos  is 
said  to  be  sickly. 

The  foreign  merchandise  that  reaches 
Diamantino  by  this  route  is  sold  at  an 
adyance.  on  the  average,  of  eight  bun- 
dled ana  ^(tf  P^'*  ^^^^  ^^  ^  price  in 
Para,  which  is  some  fifty  orone  nundred 
far  cent:  on  New- York  prices. 

Were  this  trade  large,  as  at  present  it 
w  not — and  without  ^amboat  naviga- 
tion can  never  be — Pennsylvania,  no 
doubt^  would  reJMce  in  it;  for  iron  in 
Diamantino  and  the  province  of  Matto 
Grosso  generally  sells  at  $25  the  100 
lbB.^-Jhe  hundi'ed  and  fifty  doUars  a  ton/ 
*-a  price  which  ought  surely  to  satisfy 
the  iron  men  of  any  country.  Salt  sells 
at  $18  the  100  lbs.:  flour  at  $40  per 
barrel. 

Castelnau  quotes  the  Para  and  Dia^ 
nantino  prices  of  thirty-four  of  the  princi- 
pal foreign  articles  ef  trade  between  the 
two  places,  and  the  average  advance  in 
Diamantino  upon  these  I^ira  prices  is, 
aa  I  have  stated,  850  per  cent 

Passing  from  this  benighted  ooontry 
over  into  Bolivia,  Castlenau  came  to  an 
entirely  different  sort  of  people.  Indus- 
trious and  thriving,  the  Bolivians,  as 
they  contemplate  their  lovely  rivers, 
the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Madeira,  sigh 
for  the  steamboat  and  the  free  naviga- 
tton  of  the  La  Plata  and  ihe  Amazon. 

The  Pilcomayo  takes  its  rise  under 
tlie  south  wall  of  their  beautiful  '<  Silver 
City,"  as  Chnquisaca  is  called.  The 
Vermejo,  another  larse  Bolivian  tribu- 
tary of  tbe  La  Plata,  nas  its  sources  fur- 
ther south.  After  a  oourse  of  a  thousand 
miles  to  f^  southward  and  eastward, 
these  streams  empty  into  t^  Paraguay; 
and  so  anxious  is  Biolivia  for  the  steam 
navigation  of  these  rivers^  that  she  has, 
I  am  told,  offered  a  t)onus  of  $20,000  to 
the  first  steamboat  that  will  ascend  the 
Pileomayo  to  the  head  of  navigation. 


Chnquisaca  itaadi  OD  a  spiir  of  a  ] 
tain  which  juts  out  from  Ab  Andes^  and 
constitutes  the  '^  divide'^  b^ween  tbe 
head-waters  of  the  Pilccmiayo  and  tfaa 
Madeira.  This  latter,  taking  its  rise 
under  the  north  wall  of  this  city,  aw) 
joining  a  tributary  which  cornea  down 
from  the  city  of  Chochabamba,  takaa 
a  sweep  of  some  three  hnndred  milea 
to  the  southward  and  eastward;  then  re- 
covering itseli^  and  swollen  by  the  nu- 
merous tributaries  received  by  the  way, 
it  turns  north  towards  the  Amaiw, 
and  flows  by  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
(the  present  capital  of  the  repubiie,)  a 
maffoificent  sheet  of  water. 

From  the  two  first-  named  cities,  bjr 
the  windings  of  the  Madeira  to  thie 
ocean,  the  distanoe  is  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  in  Bolivian  territory.  Well  may  that 
republic,  therefore,  sigh  for  river  steam- 
ers and  the  right  of  way  up  and  down 
the  Amazon. 

The  climate  of  Bolivia  is  one  ci  the 
finest  tropical  climates  in  the  worid.  In- 
deed, its  climates  and  productions  may 
be  considered  to  include  those  of  all  the 
habitable  portions  of  the  globe. 

Here,  one  seated  at  the  foot o£a  moun- 
tain, and  surrounded  with  the  luscious 
fruits  of  the  tropics,  may,  oastong  his  eye 
up  towards  the  snow-capeed  peuc  above 
him,  take  in  at  one  view  the  whole  range 
of  the  vegetable  gmnut.  BeginmogwUh 
the  chirimoya.  the  pineapple,  the  orange^ 
and  the  vanilla,  as  they  oast  their  fra- 
grance around,  he  passes  through,  as  he 
ascends,  proves  of  we  olive  and  the  vine^ 
the  peacn  and  the  pear,  until  finally, 
having  completed  the  vegetable  Botati<»i 
in  the  order  of  production  through  the 
torrid  and  temperate  zoi^s,  he  reaches 
the  in^id,  and  with  its  cap  of  sbow  he 
finds  me  sunmiit  crowned  with  the 
mosses  and  the  lichens  of  the  polar  re- 
gions. 

About  one-half  of  Bolivia  is  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Amazon ;  one-frarth  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  La  Plata ;  and  the  rest^  which 
is  not  desert  or  mountain,  is  in  the  val- 
ley of  Lake  Titicaca)  that  inland  basin 
in  which  the  Incas  and  civilization  of 
Peru  had  their  origin. 
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Tbs  ohronologY  of  oreation  k  written 
in  immutable  charactera  in  the  great 
▼oinme  of  nature  and  the  surfieuse  of  the 
earth  is  rich  in  historical  data  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  human 
progress.  The  experience  of  nearly 
sixty  centuries  is  recorded  in  these  an- 
nals of  animated  action ;  exhibiting,  as 
it  were,  a  journal  of  the  progressive  and 
retrogressive  changes  of  mind  in  its 
efforto  to  explore  the  hidden  secrets  of 
the  unirerse. 

The  civilized  world  of  the  present 
day  may  well  boast  of  the  flattering  as- 
pect of  human  improvement  and  ex- 
panding genius,  while  a  retrospective 
view  calls  up  a  nost  of  strange,  gloomy, 
yet  interesting  images  that  float  upon 
uie  waves  of  the  pwt.  The  wrecks  of 
ancient  grandeur  meet  our  gaze  at  every 
tarn ;  the  ruins  of  enlightened  periods 
are  found  in  every  land.  Look  into  the 
dim  vista  of  antiquity,  among  the  dilapi- 
dated masses  of  mural  rubbish  strewn 
throughout  the  once  gorgeous  East 
There  are  the  foot-prints  of  Desolation, 
elear  and  defined.  Overstepping  the 
terrene  temples  of  Salsette  and  £le- 
l^nta,  he  crushes  under  his  tread  the 
magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sim  at  Per- 
sepolis;  Shushan.  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Baalbec,  with  all  their  storied  great- 
ness, are  almost  lost  to  human  ken.  The 
columnar  fragments  of  Palmyra  only 
mark  the  location  of  the  solitude  of 
ruins,  and  green  stagnant  tanks  or 
oasian  pools,  where  the  prowling  jackal, 
and  Bedouin  bandit,  slake  their  parch- 
ing thirst.  Jerusalem,  ^'  the  city  of  our 
GwL"  is  trod  by  the  feet  of  the  infidel ; 
the  Turk  and  the  Arab  pitch  their  t^nts 
on  Mount  Zion.  Where  are  the  ancient 
emporiums  of  the  eastern  commerce. 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Tarshish,  and  Carthage  f 
Heliopolis,  and  Thebes,  with  its  hun- 
dred gateSj  from  each  ot  which  a  thou- 
sand chariots  went  forth  to  batl.ie ;  and 
where  is  the  omcle  of  Jupiter  A  mmon, 
of  the  Lybian  desert?  We  still  look  up 
to  the  mouldering  battlements  of  the 
Acropolis,  frowning  grimly  from  the 
rocky  hold  upon  degenerate  Athens. 
The  arcades  of  the  grand  Colosseum 
still  stand  a  gloomy  monument  of  archi- 
tectural ^nius  at  the  period  of  Vespa- 
sian's triumphant  reign.  Instead  of 
eighty  thousand  gay  auditors  assembled 
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to  witness  an  exhibition,  a  solitary  recluse 
or  bandit  may  be  observed  skulking 
among  its  dark  recesses  \  yet,  it  eluci* 
dates  the  splendor  of  the  times  and  the 
taste  for  public  amusement  But  whal 
is  Rome  now,  with  all  her  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries?  In  the  march  of  progress 
she  lingers  in  the  rear,  as  if  loth  ts 
leave  the  beaten  paths  of  eighteen  cen* 
turies,  bearing  all  the  accumulated 
decrepitude  of  age.  It  would  be  folly 
to  follow  the  destroyer's  footsteps 
throughout  Europe,  where  every  valley 
is  a  witness^  and  every  headland  ex- 
hibits a  ruined  tn^f^  of  a  brighter 
day. 
In  referring  to  these  mementoes  of  ratw- 
rity  and  intelUgenecL  it  may  be  asked, 
ho  were  their  founaers  ?  Who  were 
their  denizens  ?  What  was  their  litera* 
ture?— 4he  elements  of  their  enlighten* 
ment?  Who  were  their  teachers  t 
Who  laid  the  foundations  and  raised  the 
unique  tumuli  of  onr  own  land  ?  The 
tescallis  of  Anahuac.  of  Otumba  and 
Cholula — the  dilapiaated  palaces  of 
Oxmutal,  of  Mitfa,  Palenque,  &c.  ? 
They,  too,  evince  in  silent  veracity  the 
existence  of  an  enlightened  em  in 
America.  Who  will  assert  that  this 
Continent  is  not  the  lost  island  of  Ata- 
lanta,  of  which  the  elder  Pliny  vaguely 
speaks,  or  that  the  line  of  Asiatic  com- 
merce did  not  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
Chiapa?  The  late  discovery  of  an  ex- 
tensive city  on  the  Island  of  Tinian,  oo 
the  direct  route  to  the  Indian  Arohip^ 
lago,  is  the  initiatory  development  of  suck 
a  supposition;  and  similar  discoveries 
on  the  same  line  of  navigation  would 
give  it  plausibility. 

Following  the  diurnal  oourse  of  light 
to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  where  it  is 
supposed  the  hiunan  r^oe  commenced 
its  course  of  improvement^  and  from  the 
remains  of  science  that  was  anciently 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  arts  that  were 
exercised  there,  it  is  concluded  to  have 
been  the  first  in  which  man  made  any 
considemUe  progress  in  that  career. 
The  wisdom  of  the  East  was  early  cele^ 
brated  in  Scripture  history ;  and  its  pro. 
ductions  were  in  request  among  the 
E^piians  at  least  four  hundred  years 
before  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
There  is  reason  to  infer  from  the  same 
source  that  Damascus  had  a  aMicaatila 
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communication  with  India  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Abraham,  or  about  four 
hundred  years  after  the  deluge. 

Perhaps  no  country  has  undergone 
less  change  than  eastern  Asia.  What 
is  in  India  now,  was  always  there ;  as  it 
was  found  bv  the  Portuguese,  so  was  it 
found  when  Parmenio  1^  the  triumphs 
of  Alexander  thither.  Neither  the 
conquering  sword  of  Alexander,  nor  the 
ferocious  violence  of  its  Mohommedan 
masters,  nor  the  power  of  its  European 
tyrants,  have  been  able  to  effect  any 
considerable  change.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  deemed  problematical  whether  any 
alteration  would  be  an  improvement  on 
a  system  of  laws  and  ethics  that  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  four 
tiiousand  years— -idolatry  excepted  — 
Vet,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  per- 
fection of  this  system  of  laws,  having 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  stiU 
tenaciously  adhered  to  by  the  natives, 
the  last  of  their  conquerors  only  have 
been  able  to  procure  the  means  of  their 
analysis  by  access  to  their  libraries. 
— Many  of  their  Brahminical  tomes 
claim  an  almost  incredible  existence; 
reaching  far  beyond  the  tolerated  limits 
of  orth^ox  chronology.  Ridicule  and 
grave  denunciation  have  condemned 
these  records  of  an  inappreoiated  an- 
tiquity, and  there  is  reason  to  doubt^ 
whether  the  constructive  creeds  of 
modem  zealots  have  not  retarded  the 
spread  of  intelligence  and  the  progress 
of  intellect,  hj  positive  assertion,  unsus- 
tained  by  Scripture,  the  evidences  of  na- 
ture, analogy,  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
physical  incfices  of  the  progress  of  crea- 
tion. The  condemnation  of  these  an- 
tique records,  that  contain  much  to  re- 
commend their  perusal,  as  the  mere 
emanations  of  a  voluptuous  fancy  or 
sublime  fable,  should  be  sanctioned,  if 
not  with  doubt,  at  least  with  extreme 
caution.  For,  how  is  it^  if  they  are 
totally  unworthy  of  credit,  that  the 
astronomical  tables  exhibiting  an  exact 
delineation  of  the  celestial  spheres  at 
the  same  periods,  have  been  attested  and 
accredited  by  such  eminent  astronomers 
as  M.  BaiUy,  of  Paris,  and  Professor 
Playfair,  of  Edinburgh?  "These  ta- 
bles," say  they,  "dispay  an  accuracy 
less  surprising  than  \h.Q  justness  and 
scientific  nature  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constructed;  that  such 
a  conformitv  to  the  calculations  for  Uiose 
ages    could  result  from    nodiing,    but 


their  authors  having  copied  from  natnre, 
and  having  trul^  represented  the  state 
of  the  heavens,  m  the  era  in  which  they 
lived — ^nearly  five  thousand  years  a^. 
Nor  do  these  calculations  descend  to  Uie 
grosser  estimations  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians.'^  Yet  the  student  of 
ancient  history  is  referred  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  the  cradle  of  literature, 
science^  and  arts;  but  Cadmus,. the 
Phenician,  introduced  the  elements  c^ 
writing  to  the  colonies  of  Greece. 

The  researches  of  the  leamed  in  this 
hitherto  sealed  magazine  of  knowledge, 
have  opened  for  me  contemplation  ot 
the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist^  and 
statesman,  a  novel  out  ripe  field  of  in- 
teresting inquiry.  Each  may  here  dis- 
cover a  regular  system  of  science  in  the 
various  ramifications  of  ^vemment  and 
morals,  perspicuously  displayed  to  the 
understanding  in  the  annals  of  an  age 
that  extends  far  away,  back  beyond  the 
popular  epochs  of  our  day.  When 
Egypt  was  yet  unknown ;  fonff  before 
Mizraim  had  left  the  plains  of  Sninar  to 
establish  the  empire  of  the  Nile ;  when 
all  other  nations  slumbered  in  savage 
sloth,  excited  only  by  the  barbarous 
passions  of  rapacious  hostility ;  led  on 
Dy  the  tide  of  commercial  enierprisei 
the  minister  of  our  artificial  wants  and 
necessaries,  and  the  most  successful 
missionary  of  learning — ^literature,  in- 
tuitively flowed  in  the  same  channel, 
westward,  through  the  metropolitan 
marts  of  Persia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  and 
Phenicia,  to  Egypt  and  Cartha^.  Its 
African  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
arid  sanas  of  Lybia  and  the  great 
Saharah ;  while,  on  the  North,  after  pass- 
in  g  Damascus,  it  seems  to  have  lost  its 
impetus  at  the  base  of  Mount  Taurus. 
But  in  the  process  of  time  a  brilliant 
flame  burst  spontaneously  from  the  hiUs 
of  Palestine,  illuminating  not  Syria 
alone,  but  the  whole  of  western  Asia 
basked  in  the  effulgence  of  wisdom, 
emanating  from  the  mind  and  pen^ 
Solomon^  King  of  Israel;  a  prince  no 
less  distmguished  for  his  literary  famct 
than  for  the  splendor  of  his  commercial 
enterprise.  He  laid  the  foundations  of 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert ;  raised  its  pillared 
palaces,  colonnades  and  aqueducts^  as  a 
central  trading  rendezvous  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Elam  and  Ind,  from  the  easl^ 
and  the  caravans  of  Damascus,  from  \he 
west  Under  the  auspices  oi  a  royal 
co-partnership— Hiram  and  Soiomon-— 
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navigation  extended  from  the  seas  of 
Cattmy*  to  the  channels  of  Albion,  and 
Jerusaleih  and  Tyre  revelled  in  the 
wealth  of  distant  nations.  The  combi- 
nation of  contemporary  literature,  com- 
merce, science  and  arts,  impelled  the 
advance  of  general  improvement;  peace 
*  "Was  secured  ;  and  prosperity,  rehnement 
and  happiness  prevailed  throughout  the 
si^ere  ol  it«  influence. 

Much  has  been  said  and  wri^n  con- 
cemiog  the  sapient  Kins;  of  Israel,  his 
magniScent  temples  and  gorgeous  pal- 
aces. The  former  were  overlaid  with 
cold,  and  ornamented  with  the  most 
justrou^  gems,  dazzling  the  eyes  while 
the  imagmation  was  bewildered,  and  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  transported  into  the  re- 
^on  of  fiction  and  enchantment.  By  the 
mfluence  of  superior  policy  his  power  ac- 
cumulated, and  his  sceptre  swayed  over 
all  the  neighboring  nations;  and  the 
sovereigns  at  a  distance  sought  his 
friendship  and  alliance.  His  fame  had 
spread  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth;  the  philosophy  and  learning  of 
the  age  were  concentrated  at  his  court, 
and  Jerusalem  became  the  metropolis 
of  science. 

The  brilliancy  of  his  genius  and  of  his 
jNOwer  was  not  displayed  more  in  the 
richness  of  his  architectural  designs, 
the  superlative  beauty  and  magnitude 
of  his  buildings,  or  his  commercial  ad- 
ventures, than  ill  the  number  and  pomp 
of  his  military  divisions.  One  million 
and  a  half  of  men  composed  his  infan- 
try;  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  with  one 
thousand  four  hundred  chariots--the  ex- 

E'  ite  workmanship  of  Assyria  and 
pt.  He  procured  the  fiery  barbs  of 
ca  for  his  cavalry,  and  the  swiftest 
coursers  of  Arabia  were  harnessed  to  his 
chariots.  His  charioteers  were  helmed 
in  brass,  and  their  armor  was  of  burnish- 
ed steel.  His  cavalry  were  clothed  in  pur- 
ple, and  the  housm^  of  their  saddles 
were  embroidered  with  gold,  while  the 
precious  dust  of  Ophir  glisteued  in  the 
nair  of  his  guards.  The  reins  of  their 
bridles  were  chains  of  brass ;  the  head- 
stalls and  frontlets  were  plates  of  silver. 
Their  swords  were  of  Damascus,  and  the 
armories  lof  Lebanon  were  stored  with 
shields  of  gold  and  targets  of  silver.  His 
garrisons  were  built  of  marble,  and  the 
stalls    for  the   horses    were   made   of 

*  ChiDft,  tt  this  time. 


brass.f  And  when  the  monarch  willed 
to  mount  his  chariot  and  review  his 
troops, 

"  High,  on  AilYer  wbe«U, 
The  iT*ry  car  in  axare  Mpibiree  shone— 
The  eemlean  beryl  and  the  jasper,  gnreen, 
The  emerald,  the  mby's  glowinf  bioah. 
The  flaming  topaa,  with  its  goiden  beam. 
The  pearl,  th'  impurirfed  amethyst,  and  ail 
The  varloiis  gf  ma  that  India's  mines  aflbrd 
Todeclithepomporidnga.  In  burnished  g<rfd 
A  scolptared  eagle  IVom  behind  displayed 
His  stately  neclt,  and  o'er  the  royal  head 
Stretched  out  tiis  daazling  wings.    Eight 

generous  steeds, 
Caparisoned  in  gold,  were  hameraed  to  the  ear. 
In  obedient  pride  they  hear  tlieir  lord- 
Exulting,  high  in  air  they  toss  their  heads— 
On  their  glittering  chests  their  silrer  manes 

disport  : 
The  king  eommands— himseirtlie  charioteer." 

But  it  is  to  the  institutions  of  Greece, 
the  beacon-light  of  antiquity,  to  which 
the  modem  world  is  mainly  indebted 
for  all  it  knows  of  ancient  literature. 
— rThey  were  admirably  adapted  for 
the  early  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  physical  powers  of  its  citizens. 
With  an  inherent  reverence  for  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  Eleusis,  embracing 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  unity  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  future 
rewards  and  punishments— virtue  was 
an  essential  qualification  for  public 
honors.  The  Olympic,  isthmean,  Py- 
thean,  and  Nemean  games,  were  exhili- 
rating  incentives  to  merit ;  not  alone  for 
the  athletic,  but  the  Hterary  competi- 
tors for  fame  were  th^.  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  profane  history,  read  his  compo- 
sitions at  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
fames.  It  was  thus  the  Greek  became  ad- 
icted  to  controversial  declamation  on 
speculative  theories,  which  he  had  the 
address  to  controvert  or  defend  with  an 
excess  of  dignified  refinement.  "To  de- 
fine with  accuracy,  to  distinguisn  wiUi 
acuteness,  to  reason  with  subtilty  while 
attempting  to  analyze  those  operations 
of  the  mind  which  the  faculties  of  man 
were  not  formed  to  comprehend,"  were 
his  specious  characteristics. 

Urged  on  by  the  desire  of  surpassing 
excellence,  the  Grecian  mind  soared 
far  above  tne  envious  flights  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  delicacy  of  taste,  rich- 
ness, beauty,  glowing  almost  into  anima- 
ted life,  was  only  found  in  the  inimita- 
ble statuary  of  her  studios,  while  her 
architectural  proportions  have  deserv* 
edly  been  admired  in  every  age  for 
ohasteness  of  outline  and  ornamental 
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_  R.  Idtoratucey  seulptoie  andpakit- 
ing  weresedalously  oultivated,  and  were 
deemed  exGlusively  the  permanent  cba- 
raoteristics  of  Greece,  until  her  sove- 
reignty was  supj^essed  by  the  Roman 
power,  and  the  toroh  of  Grecian  genius 
blazea  from  the  altars  of  Italy.  Spreading 
with  the  success  of  the  Cssars^  it 
swept  round  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Alpine  barrier  into  the  ultra-montane 
regions  of  the  benighted  west  of  Europe, 
illuminating  the  progress  of  the  con- 
queror. 

With  the  decline  and  fell  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  advance  of  man's  in- 
tellectuality was  arrested,  and  for  a 
thousand  years  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
brooded  over  the  tomb  of  science,  of  li- 
terature, and  arts.  All  had  passed  away, 
as  it  were,  into  the  vortex  of  oblivion. 
All  that  ennobles  the  mind,  the  mighty 
power  of  intelligence,  was  obliterated-— 
the  world  was  a  waste  of  depravity  and 
superstition,  until  that  brilliant  spark 

fleamed  upon  the  genius  of  Guttenburg. 
he  effulgence  of  a  new  era  burst  from 
the  literary  press  with  tenfold  vigor. 
Accelerated  alone  by  its  intrinsic  me- 
rit>  its  course  was  onward,  under  the 
happy  coincidental  auspices  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

How  often  is  the  public  ear  assailed 
with  the  broad  assertion,  that  the  in- 
teiligenoe  of  the  present  period  far  sur- 
passes that  of  e^my  previous  age*.  Here 
we  should  pause !  while  we  may  view, 
with  laudatory  complacence,  yes,  even 
with  some  degree  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, the  brilliant  march  of  intellectual 
improvement,  and  reflect  that,  besides 
what  we  see  among  the  devastated  ruins 
of  the  nast.  and  the  exhumations  of  Her- 
culan#im,  Pompeii  and  Nineveh,  we  are 
yet  in  the  novitiate  of  progress,  consi- 
dering that  we  possess  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  past  experience.  We  should 
not  forget  that  there  has  been  a  Cadmus, 
a  Solomon,  a  Homer,  an  Herodotus,  a  So- 
crates, an  Archimedes,  a  Praxiteles,  an 
Apelles,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Csesar  and  a 
Cicero — a  Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Descartes 
and  a  Newton;  that  the  splendid  ca- 
reer of  to-day  is  predicated  on  the  inci- 
dental progress  of  forty  centuries,  by 
legacies  ot  wisdom^  discoveries,  and  in- 
ventions of  former  tmies,  which  we  have 
inherited,  and  continue  to  appreciate 
and  improve,  seldom  accreditmg  the 
distant  periods  from  which  they  emana- 
ted.   Thus  have  they  ]^«pared  the  way, 
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nical  elements,  on  which  are    formed 
the  flery  vehicles  on  which  we  ride  iri*       ^ 
unmhantly    away  from  the  rude  and 
dusky  purlieus  of  antiquity. 

Mma  has  now  mounted  the  cab,  of 
PRoaAEse — seizing  the  reins  of  science 
and  of  art — ^bounding  forward  unras- 
trained,  like  the  bright  chariot  of  the 
sun,  into  the  untr^den  fields  of  know- 
led^,  ^d  like  that  glorious  luminary, 
enlightening  the  world  in  its  course* 
invigorating  the  germs  of  intellect  ana 
genius,  until  they  burst  forth  into  fructi- 
^ing  maturity.  Disengaged  finom  the 
gross  hallucinations  of  past  ages,  impos- 
ed by  priests  and  princes,  it  rises  from 
the  slime  of  ignorance  and  depression 
on  freedom's  pinions,  independent  alike 
of  antiquated  dogmas,  rude  philosophy, 
the  restraint  of  mtolerance,  and  sense- 
less superstition.  By  the  buoyancy 
of  its  own  enthusiasin,  it  soars  in  an 
atmosphere  uncontaminated  by  a  felse 
philanthropy.  Time  and  space  are  c<hi- 
ducted  by  its  operations,  and  the  world 
is  embraced  at  a  glance.  It  commands 
the  elements,  and  they  obey  it:  the  si- 
lent mandate  of  a  tyrant's  wratk  or  the 
sweet  accents  of  a  lover's  vow,  flv  on 
electric  wings,  and  strike  tlieir  desti- 
nation of  a  thousand  miles  in  an  in- 
stant of  time.  The  globe  is  a  sphere  too 
circumscribed  for  its  expansive  research; 
the  universe  alone  can  limit  its  aspira- 
tions. No  part  of  it,  however,  is  too  re^ 
mote  for  the  investigation  of  the  mind, 
too  sublime  for  its  contemplation,  or  too 
insignificant  for  its  reflecbve  considera- 
tion. By  the  influence  of  a  candid  pul- 
pit and  enlightened  press,  beaevoieni 
mstitutlons  and  the  dignified  adminis- 
tration of  a  liberal  goverament^  it  will 
difluse  the  genuine  aspirations  of  the 
soul — of  nature — of  justice—of  truth — 
yes,  and  of  a  Deity — until  the  final  link 
of  the  despot's  chain  is  dissolved  by  the 
intensity  of  if*  power. 

Even  now,  the  empires  of  appression 
quake,  and  the  ebullition  of  tne  vol- 
canic base  on  which  they  rest  is  (Mily 
suppressed  by  the  arms  of  a  military 
force;  yet  another  is  rising  into  being 
on  the  very  crater  of  resolution,  and 
it  may  be,  with  the  germ  of  destruc- 
tion m  its  bosom.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  ago  that  thrones  tumbled  their 
occupants,  leaving  the  sceptre  and  the 
diadem,  tne  pomp  of  lessd  sway,  the 
insignia   of  royaJ   grandeuf,  with   all 
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kurled  to  the  doat  for  a  MMon.  Noi- 
withsUnding  th«  reftriotioos  of  a  sup- 
positiUoas  benerolenoa  imposed  vaptm  the 
mde  masses  of  mankind,  genius  has 
brdLen  through  the  barriers  of  pre- 
eoribed  edicti^  limiting  the  action  of  the 
jnind  to  eonventional  theories;  opposed 
&e  novelties  of  modern  invention  or 
aeientific  discoveries  as  innovations, 
conflicting  with  the  established  and  ta- 
citly sanctioned  principles  of  ages. 
Gicita  invented,  or  at  least  improved, 
the  mariner's  compass;  and  the  teme- 
rity of  Columbos  (practically  demon- 
strated the  spherical  form  of  the  earth 
by  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
power  of  vision  was  extended  by  the 
oiscovery  of  Galileo.  The  teleeeope  is 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  obstructing 
barriers  of  sight  in  the  re^ioBB  of  space, 
opening  itm  siderial  universe  for  in- 
spection and  study.  But  the  final  blow 
against  the  influence  of  the  restrictive 
decrees  of  oppression  was  given  by  the 
invention  of  the  printing  tjrpes.  The 
unpetns  of  intellect  was  restored  by  the 
innuence  of  the  press;  men  dared  to 
k)ok  abroad,  and  their  intellectual 
powers  were  enabled  to  roam  at  larffs 
in  the  realms  of  nature,  exploring  the 
land  and  sea,  and  scanning  the  celes- 
tial regions  of  the  npheres. 

The  application  of  magnetic  polarity 
to  navigation,  the  discorerjr  of  America, 
aad  the  invention  of  printing,  have  af- 
fected the  aspect  and  destiny  of  tlie 
moral,  commercial,  and  political  world 
more  than  all  the  philosophy  of  sages, 
the  ethics  of  philanthropists,  the  swords 
of  conquerors,  the  decrees  of  emperon^ 
ecclesiastical  bulls,  or  the  tortures  of  in- 
<^uisitorial  tribunals.  This  concatena- 
tion of  discoveries  was  essential  to  man's 
•oocessful  career  of  improvement.  With- 
out one  of  these  his  progress  would  have 
been  checked;  and  wluit,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, would  be  the  state  of  tlie  worid  now, 
deprived  of  the  press,  the  magnet,  or 
America  ?  The  magnet,  as  the  key  to 
ocean  navigation,  onened  the  portals  of 
a  world  hitherto  locked  in  the  embrace 
of  its  own  exclusiveness.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  actual  existence  of  another 
continent,  of  easy  access,  astonished  the 
consecrated  guardians  of  wisdom  no  less 
than  it  did  i&ir  more  ignorant  devotees. 
By  the  aid  of  the  praitinff  press  and 
types,  the  literary  tomes  of  Imowledffe 
toat  had  beea  ahai  up  fsr  afSi  in  toe 
TOL.  xrv.  4 


datk  aroUva^iutigeons  of  monastte  ia- 
chision,  were  recognized  and  bronghi  lo 
light,  which,  under  the  same  regime  ^ 
neglect^  mast  have  been  lost  to  the  world 
for  ever.  The  crypts  of  ancient  lore 
were  unbarred ;  mouldy  parchments  wi- 
furied ;  rare  roanoscripts,  isolated  sorolh, 
valuable  books  of  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, arts  and  sciences,  were  put  to  the 
press,  and  struck  off  at  a  price  that  ena- 
bled the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  to  enjoy 

"  The  feast  ofreuon  and  the  flow  ofaoul.^ 

Thus,  the  splendor  of  an  enlightened 
epoch  commeoced,  dissipating  the  gloom 
in  which  the  human  mind  had  been 
shrouded  for  centuries ;  opening  a  villa 
of  superlative  grandeur  to  the  mental 
vision  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate the  prospect  and  future  destiny 
of  the  world — extending  its  benign  ra- 
diance to  the  farthest  habitations  of  civ- 
ilized life,  in  the  ratio  of  time's  progres- 
sion, to  cease  only  when  the  last  partiole 
of  sand  shall  have  passed  the  gorge  of 
his  emblematic  glass,  and  has  dropped 
into  the  inexterminable  vortex  of  eter- 
nity. 

if  our  fathers  stood  aghast,  amaaed. 
and  bewildered,  at  the  discovery  apd 
existence  of  another  vast  continent,  be- 
sides that  on  which  they  lived,  wcj  the 
denizens  of  later  days,  are  equally  as- 
tonished that  it  should  nave  remained  a 
terra  incognita^  until  advertised  by  Ca- 
lumbus  and  his  contemporary  navigators 
in  the  western  world— a  continent  of 
vast  dimensions— extending  from  oaa 
frozen  zone  almost  to  the  other— exhibit- 
ing all  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  the  splea- 
dor  of  a  magnificent  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur prevaiU  throughout  its  wnde  exteai. 
From  the  towering  glaciers  of  the  Are- 
tic  highlands  to  tl^  bold,  rock-bouad 
promontory  of  Terra  del  FuegOj,  a  rugged 
mountain  range,  emerging  Irom  the 
Northern  Sea,  extends  its  vertebraic  line 
along  nine  thonsand  miles  of  contineat^ 
under  the  various  c<M[n(»netts  of  Rocky 
Mountains,  Sierra  Madre,  Cordilleras, 
and  Andes,  until  they  sink  abruptly  ialo 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

From  their  dark,  cavermmt  taviwea, 
great  rivers  take  their  rise,  or  rather  fall, 
idunginff  over  precipices,  headlong  dash- 
ing and  wheeling  the  fleecy  foam 
aioond  cm  the  wild- whirling  edihes,  toM 
ih&y  reach  the  smooth,  ]^acid  chantieb 
of  the  lower  vailays  and  the 
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along  tke  dgep>oh«nnalftd 
«»iteri6s  of  the  world,  fertilizing  the  soil, 
(meliorating  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere, 
;and  refreshing  vegetation;  while  a 
handled  tributaries,  oozing  from  the 
.mirt  or  ribs  of  the  great  spinal  ridge 
4a  America,  augments  the  power  and 
Tolume  of  the  receptive  currents,  until 
they  reach  the  great  oceanic  reslervoity 
trnrn  which  they  exhibit  numerous  chan- 
Aels  ior  internal  commerce,  stretching 
away  up,  up,  to  the  region  of  the  icy 
peaKs,  and  to  the  snow-capped  summits 
nom  whence  their  waters  sprung.  What 
if  the  lauded  magnitude  ot  the  aquatic 
trading  ducts  of  Europe  in  comparison 
with  those  of  America?  The  noble  and 
romantic  Rhine,  the  classic  Thames,  the 
Rhone,  the  Danube  and  the  Po,  would 
fcaroely  fill  the  bed  of  our  own  Missouri, 
vihe  tributary  of  a  third-class  river  on  the 
•Western  Continent 

While  we  look  with  admiration  on  the 
'magnitude  of  these    continuous  tides, 
rroshing  in  a  thousand  channels  from  the 
'fountains  of  the  Andes,  their  estuaries 
•widening  as  they  approach  the  equato- 
rial embrace  of   the   Amazonian   sea, 
,  flowing  toward  the  ocean  with  a  breadth 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and 
-  another  of  eighty,  may  we  not  exult  in 
the  aquatic  grandeur,  extent  and  magni- 
fieence  of  our  Northern  Lakes  ?  Stretch- 
•ing  away  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
broadest  part  of  our  continent,  are  seas  fit 
for  fleets  of  merchantmen  to  traverse, 
.and  on  which  the  marine  squadrons  of 
< war! ike  nations  may  yet  battle  for  su- 
premacy. 

These,  all  these^  are  the  work  of  the 
•fame  grand  Architect  who  laid  the  foun- 
•daiions   of  the    eastern    wing  of  the 
world — a  part  of  the  embodiment  of  c  rea- 
ction.    Their  existence  is  coeval ;  but 
now  their  facilities  for  human  pro&:ress 
are  vastly  at  variance.  That  is  enfeebled, 
•operannuated,  exhausted,  and  worn  out 
by  age,  by  an  avaricious  selfishness  of 
.the  few  to  oppress  the  masses  of  a  su- 
perabundant population.  By  the  depress- 
ing policy  of  its  religious  and  poUtical 
ciottitutioDS  it  must  decay,  and  is  now 
•rumbling  into  ruin,  while  the  wave  of 
human  pcogress  is  still  "  Westward,  ho  I" 
.This  continent  seems,  at  the    present 
tune,  the  accredited  home  of  an  invin- 
« oible  progress  in  all  things  that  tend  to 
the  reformation  of  the  human  family. 
It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
jpaciicuUr  aggrandisement  of  a  laee  that 


enn  anproeUte  end  infnove  the  ' 
alleled  natnral  advantages  of  agriouMnrcL 
manufieunures,  and  commerce:  for  it 
abounds  in  all  that  constitutes  tne  supe- 
riority of  other  land%  to  i»oiiiote  the  hap- 
piness, intelligence,  and  piosperity  of  an 
independent  peofde— rivers  admirably 
adapted  to  navigation,  on  which  to  eon- 
vey  the  surplus  pioducts  of  fertile  locali- 
ties to  those  of  other  climes,  to  irrigate  a 
soil  favorable  to  every  production  Uiat  k 
necessary  to  sustain  life  or  minister  to  the 
natural  and  artificial  comforts  and  wants 
of  man ;  the  recipient  of  the  oppressed ; 
appreciating  the  intellectual  and  physic 
cal  progress  of  the  age.  Extending  ib 
marine  ramifications  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  (late  strange)  ships  of  the 
new  world  are  seen  on  every  sea. 

What  a  retrospective  view — what  a 
scene  for  intelligent  reflection !  A  con- 
tinent abounding  in  all  things  that  na- 
ture has  to  bestow  for  the  sustenance  and 
enjoyment  of  transitory  existence;  in- 
exnau;»tible  mineral  wealth;  a  soil  onsor- 
passed  in  exuberant  fertility;  climates 
possessing  every  grade  of  temperature ; 
— the  equatorial  regions  graduated  from 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  tiopical  sea- 
coast  to  the  more  moderate  teroperatnre 
of  the  salubrious  zones,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  where  Gortez 
and  Pizarro  found  the  densely  populated 
empires  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas  in 
a  state  of  civilization  but  little  inferior, 
in  many  respects,  to  their  conquerors; 
thence  rising  from  the  peopled  plsr 
teans  to  the  trozen  pinnacles  cSf  a  fngul 
region  under  the  ecliptic. 

Induced  by  the  allurements  of  wealth, 
the  auriferous  regions  of  Mexico  ana 
Peru  swarmed  with  emigrants  from 
Spain.  Here,  they  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  affluence,  and  the  treamiry  ctf 
Hispaniola  was  supplied  by  the  revenoe 
of  transatlantic  subjects.  They,  bow- 
ever,  enjojred  the  balmy  influences  of  an 
atmosphere  of  a  miperior  world  vriih  less 
restraint  Combined  with  the  luxuriant 
productions  of  the  soil,  tropical  tniits  and 
cereal  varieties,  a  delightlul  clime,  and 
the  natives  subordinated  to  abject  sla- 
very ;  with  the  munificence  of  imperial 
patronage  governments  were  estabKsh- 
ed,  and  the  vice-ro3ral  courts  of  Anahoao 
and  Lima  exhituteid  a  splendor  but  little 
inferior  to  the  £scurial,  orthe  Alhambra 
of  the  Moora  Such  was  the  lavish  ax- 
travaganee  of  these  sab-govereinent^ 
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teaed  upon  tite  tnexh&uclible  profutfioii 
of  the  precious  metals,  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  western  world  became  a 
proverb.  Old  Spain,  in  the  i>lenitude  of 
its  exchequer  and  di^omatio  success, 
feveied  in  a  glorious  tnnmph  over  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon  were  then  deemed  invincible.  Lite- 
rature flourished,  commerce  extended, 
the  arts  were  encouraged,  and  the 
haugrhty  demeanor,  the  pride  and  pomp 
of  the  Hidalgos,  ultimately  eclipsed  the 
progress  of  intellectuality.  An  effemi- 
nate indolence  succeeded  the  excesses 
cf  intoxicated  {)owei^  and  the  nobleness 
of  Castiltan  chivalry,  and  a  miserable 
policy,  have  sunk  tae  Spanish  power  to 
that  of  imbecility. 

But  far  away  to  the  north,  the  silent 
ftmtegy  of  the  stealthy  Gaul  trod  the 
ibores  of  Newfoundland  and  the  banks 
kA  the  St  Lawrence,  paddling  his  bat- 
teau  westward  on  the  great  lakes,  and 
Ranting  his  standard  as  he  progressed. 
Descending  the  Ohio,  exploring  the  Mis- 
souri, and  following  the  current  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  he  reached  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  impinging  the  limits  of  New- 
^pain,  and  circumvallating  the  terri- 
tories of  another  hereditary  enemy  in 
the  old  world— the  colonies  of  England 
— ^whose  career  of  progress  it  is  designed 
to  briefly  sketch. 

In  the  year  1607,  under  every  species 
of  disappointment  and  discouragement^ 
the  English  colonies  commenced  the  per- 
manent settlement  on  the  banks  of 
James'  River.  Thirteen  vears  subse- 
quent to  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  a 
handful  of  exiled  fugitives,  fleeing  from 
the  impaired  privileges  of  religious  free- 
dom, sought  an  asylum  on  the  inhospita- 
ble shores  of  Massaehusett«.  Anud  the 
gloom  of  the  winter  solstiee  in  a  northern 
clime,  these  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  landed 
imder  the  favorable  auspices  of  no 
patronizing  power  but  that  of  Providence, 
in  whom  alone  they  put  their  trust. 
The^  struggled  long  for  an  existence 
against  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons — starvatiou'-*- 
and  the  hostile  agsrresBions  of  implacable 
savages,  as  relentless  in  their  ferocity  as 
they  were  sanguinary,  continually  star- 
inff  them  in  the  face. 

With  the  predetermination  of  success 
stamped  upon  their  character,  every  ob- 
stacle to  their  progress  was  removed, 
every  obstruction  surmounted,  until  the 
coBStaocyof  an  enthusiastic  persever- 


asee  has  plaeed  them  in  the  faremost 
rank  of  nations.  A  simultaneous  de- 
velofttnent  of  the  elements  of  progress 
was  evinced  in  their  courage  and  ap- 
parent temerity,  in  darins  to, be  free  from 
the  antiquated  trammels  of  JSuropean 
power,  by  shaking  off  the^yoke  of  foreign 
oppression.  The  influence  of  intell^ 
progressed,  while  that  of  brutal  force  was 
abrogated  by  the  potency  of  rational 
policy,  based  upon  the  public  will.  The 
struggle  for  supremacy  and  freedom  was 
long,  and  severely  arduous  |  victory 
poised  the  laurel  wreath  of  triumph  in 
doubtful  hesitation,  until  scaling  abovo 
the  plains  of  Yorktown.  sne  dropped  the 
diadem  of  liberty,  and  young  America 
was  free. 

The  emancipated  youth,  reared  in  the 
forest  wilds — was  a  semi-savage,  it  was 
thought !  Bude  were  his  thoughts,  his 
manners  and  his  works ;  but  that  rude- 
ness was  inslilled  by  the  supposition  of 
his  monitorial  teaching  that  he  must  re- 
cognize a.  po;(ver  sup^or  to  iiimseljl 
Tlu$  ide^  of  British  OQii^ipotence  was 
urged  so  closely  home  to  his  conscious- 
ness, by  the  fearful  energy  and  play  qf 
its  power,  that  he,  unaided  by  science 
and  art^  was  depressed  by  established 
formulas — the  surging  sea  hem  mine 
f^im  in,  forbidding  him  commerce  and 
connection  witJi  i^ers  of  his  race.  But 
looking  forward  on  the  stream  of  pro- 
gress, the  temple  of  fame,  fortune,  and 
felicity,  loomed  in  the  rugged  vista  of 
the  future.  His  undevelope  genius 
rankled  in  its  recess  of  the  brain,  as 
on  the  development  it  sprung  like  a 
youn^  ea^le  on  the  stage  of  action, 
grasping  in  his  talons  the  electric  bolts 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  emblematic  olive 
branoQ  of  peace  and  comifierce.  Then 
he  took  liis  flight,  his  eye  fixed  upon 
iieaven.  while  ne  skimmed  the  ocean 
wave.  The  howl  of  the  tempest^  the 
lightning's  flash,  the  crash  and  roar  of 
thunder,  the  piercing  frosts  of  the  fri^d 
zone,  or  the  fei^id  heat  of  equatorial 
regions,  do  not  impede  his  progress — il 
is  onward  still— sinking  out  into  a  new 
sphere  of  existence,  discarding  all  the 
ancient  forms  and  formulas  that  contract 
the  powers  of  mind,  for  the  grand  and 
true  conceptions  that  elevate  the  human 
powers,  and  propagate  the  principles  of 
political  equality ;  tracing  the  retard- 
mg  inferences  of  these  forms,  where 
they  linger  among  mankind,  in  order  to 
appreoi^e,  by  contrast,  the  more  refined 
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And  elegant  strootorefl  of  the  present  mil-Toed  tmins  tiiat  totvene  tint  mi 
age.  other  lands.    These  mse  the  aeqveneee 

The  derelopment  of  modern  seienoe:  of  modem  progress—the  knowled|pe  ef 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  rarious  arte  ana  inyestigating  science^  and  its  mukifiHi- 
professions  of  the  times^  may  be  ao*  ons  apj^iances  in  new  dieooverles  asdl 
credited  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Great  inyentions  in  the  laboratory,  the  woik^ 
Britain  claims  the  initiative,  and  the  shop,  and  the  kitchen. 
United  States,  as  ifby  intuition,  competes  This  is  certainly  a  woodetiiil  mge! 
with  the  parent  state,  with  persevering  The  ancients  snbdned  the  aDimiSad 
ardor  ana  suecessfal  emulation,  in  the  powers  of  the  wilderness  to  their  wttl ; 
race  of  scientific  application  and  practi-  to  drag  the  chariot  and  to  couse  the 
cal  demonstration  of  philosophic  pnnci-  arid  desert,  the  camel,  horse  and  tardy 
pies  to  the  requirements  of  agriculture,  ass  performed  all  the  labor  of  meromDtile 
mechanism,  manufactures  and  com>  transportation,  and  the  hnge  ^eplMai 
merce.  With  an  imperial  domain,  much  was  called  in  requisitk)n  for  the  more 
of  which  is  unexplored,  ite  vast  resources  herculean  labors  of  war  and  citU  liiie^ 
almost  dormant,  its  mineral  treasures  an-  while  modem  intellect  directs  ^e  fieree 
known,  the  variety  of  its  agricultural  elementsof  fire,of  water,andaf  airytede 
products  limited,  its  commerce  in  in-  their  bidding.  It  is  an  age  of  mm,  yet 
cipiency,  its  raanufiatctnres  but  few,  an  age  of  gold,  of  bronze  and  brass  ■ 
its  institutions  of  learning,  science,  the  an  epoch  of  metallio  grandeur,  nnrival- 
fine  arts,  as  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy  ed  by  the  ^rgeous  fancy  of  the  easteim 
— the  genius  of  Young  America  has  Babied  genii.  Crystal  palaces  and  iroK 
evinced  a  precocity  of  native  acumen  mansions;  long  lines  of  iron  ways ;  iion 
and  talent  far  surpassing  the  ordinary  bridges  span  our  rivers^  and  iroa  sh^ 

g regress  of  juvenility— displaying  a  ma-  of  large  dimensions,  navigate  tiie  ocean. 
irify  of  mental  and  physical  advance-  It  womd,  however,  be  an  endless  Jiat  that 
menttbatastonishes,  while  it  commands,  embraced  all  its  applianoei^  ware  it 
the  respect  of  the  most  powerful  nations,  possible  to  call  up  the  embodied  wisdom 
Inferior  to  no  nation  m  the  elements  of  antiquity  from  the  daric  profondity  of 
of  local  felicity,  and  the  peaceful  a^^-  the  past^  and  show  them  modem  pio^- 
grandizement  of  her  character — she  »  gress  on  the  real  road  to  science,  as  il 
Second  to  none  in  the  practical  de  mon-  has  emerged  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
stration  of  progressive  improvements.        dark  ages,  or  even  from  that  of  the  last 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  colonies  century. 
Hiat  formed  the  bases  of  these  states  Show  them  a  lengthened  train  of 
only  contained  about  one  million  of  white  twice  a  himdred  loaded  wains,  gliding 
inhabitants,  which  number  now  a  popu-  smoothly  on  the  iron  trail  with  t!^  veio- 
lation  of  twenty-five  millions.  Then  they  city  of  an  eagle's  fiight — dragged  oa 
were  without  a  foreign  trade— now,  the  like  some  long,  slim,  snaky  monstw  by 
white  wings  of  commerce  are  spread  to  its  locomotive  neads,  wiUi  eyes  of  buin- 
every  breeze,  urging  on  with  lightning  ing  fire  snorting  forth  their  heated  res- 
speed  their  laden  argosies  to  every  clime,  pirations,  and  at  every  evohiUonaiy  pni- 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thousands  sation  discharging  the  refuse  reouuntt  ef 
of  their  vessels — as  aquatic  hunters— are  their  motive  power.  Show  them  a  to*- 
beatin^  up  the  fin- winged  quarry  of  the  sel  propelled  throng  the  ocean  witka 
ffreat  deep  in  every  ocean.  A  thousand  celerity  of  fifteen  or  twenty  milea  an 
darkening  vapors,  of  fiery  creations,  hour  without  the  aid  of  sails,  or  wind,  or 
mark*  the  trackless  way  of  as  many  steam; — another  force  impels  the  aqnatie 
ships  impelled  by  steam.  These,  though  palace— simply  heated  air  is  the  eoercive 
now  the  commercial  transports  cm  peace-  calorician-power.  Show  them  eittes  a«i 
foX  trade,  are  so  constmcted  as  to  as-  tiieir  thousand  streets,  stores^  poblie 
sume  the  hostile  aspect  of  belligerents  edifices,  and  private  dwellings^  wx  nid- 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  same  motive  night  lighted  with  the  brillimex  of  nooa- 
power  that  urges  on  this  mercantile  day  by  an  mvisible  fluid  that  is  weigh- 
marine  throudsi  the  vasty  deep^  is  like-  ed  and  measured  with  the  same  pre- 
wise  applied  to  every  species  ofhandi-  cision  as  ml,  wax  and  tallow.  Smt 
craft  or  trade.    It  drives  the  saw,  the  them  the  miniature  of  a  fine  lady— a. 

Sane,  the  lathe,  the  forge,  the  needle,   dashing    belle— wiOi    ail    her 
e  mill,  the  press,  and  those  lengthy  finery,  prodaeed  with  the  wiil4 
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wHboot  a  punieor  or  a  pen^ 
mif  except  the  pencib  of  the  solar  raya, 
merely  by  exposing  the  subject  to  the 
ve&aetive  oondeiuBation  of  the  rays  of 
light,  throngh  the  medium  of  the  camera 
obscura— imprisoning  the  reflection  on 
ft  silvered  plate  of  copper  by  chemical 
andealvamo  fitters. 

We  almost  hear  them  exclaim,  as 
they  shrink  from  the  picture,  "Hold! 
let  OS  return  to  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
mnd  be  again  shut  up  ^m  the  modem 
world  of  witchcraft,  magic  and  enchant- 
ment!'' Detain  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
sod  desire  them  to  take  a  peep  through 
Bosse's  or  Craig's  telescopes,  while  they 
take  a  sweep  across  the  firmament. 
They  find  the  haze  of  distance  dissolTed ; 
the  barriers  to  mortal  vision  Tanished; 
the  veil  of  the  universe  withdrawn;  the 
splmidor  and  magnificence  of  celestial 
■oenery,  with  all  its  grandeur,  displayed 
to  human  understanding  at  a  glance ; 
the  siderial  fields  <^  space  passing,  like 
»  paiMN'ama  of  suns  and  worlds,  with 
their  satellites  and  rings,  brilliant  orbs, 
and  opaque  planets,  on  the  majestic 
march  of  time.  We  imagine  a  spirit  of 
Qseasiness  and  a  desire  to  quit  this  lower 
^here,  and  ascend  to  planets  that  they 
recognize  as  their  local  habitations  in 
the  spirit  world,  on  the  acromatio  field. 
They  may  be  persuaded  to  stay,  and  look 
vpon  the  operation  of  the  electric  post 
A  London  correspondent  demands  nom 
F&ris,  Berlin  or  Vienna,  the  clmraoter  of 
the  Bourse,  the  rise  or  h\\  of  stocks^ 
prices  of  exchange,    &c.,  and    while 

Sizing  on  the  operator's  motions,  he  reads 
e  instantaneous  response.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  New-Orleans  broker  receives 
ft  bulletin  of  the  packet-  just  ten  days 
ffom  England  to  New-York,  in  ten 
minutes  after  her  arrival.  -  Show  them 
twenty  thousand  mammoth  sheets  of 
news  thrown  ofl*  from  the  press  in  sixty 
minates.  Show  them  yonder  hill  ob- 
itmcttng  the  progress  of  the  grading 
laborers  of  a  new  rail-rc^;  the  rock- 
bound  base  is  charged  already,  and 
i|[nited  by  the  merest  movement  of  a 
imy  wire,  connected  with  alternate  lay- 
ers of  zine  and  copper  plates  submerged 
in  aeid;  a  vast  explosive  sound  bursts 
vpon  their  ears,  and  the  mountain  rocks 
are  fiying  in  mid-air.  Present  a  similar 
explosion  in  the  depths  of  Hell  Gate,  and 
the  heaving  surge  gives  way,  and  the 
eab-marine  obstructions  are  riven  from 
their  feiiBdaticm%  ahooting  upward  to  the 


lenith  with  volcanie  force  into  the  atrial 
space.  These  are  more  than  enough 
for  them,  yet  we  look  forward  to  more 
wonderful  occurrences. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the, unparalleled 
progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  1 — Free- 
dom, and  its  concomitant  institutions^ 
education,  commerce,  industry  and  en- 
terprise. The  bright  prospects  of  the 
future  seem  to  expand  over  the  region  of 
the  Southwestern  states;  the  lustre  of  a 
glorious  halo  already  surrounds  their 
path  of  progress,  if  they  are  onljr  true  to 
themselves.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  are  already  on  ihe  tmck  of 
improvement.  But  the  ]r<Ming  giant  of 
the  South  has  not  yet  decided  lo  fall  into 
the  ranks  of  self-aggrandizement^  for 
which  nature  has  designed  this  great 
state.  The  people  of  Texas  are  evidently 
inclined  to  hsurmonize  with  the  con- 
temporary movements  of  this  progressive 
age.  A  union  of  sentiment  is  all  that 
is  wanting  to  form,  accelerate,  and  con- 
summate the  grandest  conception  of  the 
times— a  rail- road  from  ihe  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  ooimeoting  these  two 
great  oceans  by  an  iron  link,  lying 
across  the  continent  of  North  Americsi 
and  forming  a  line  of  uninterrupted  com- 
munication between  Asia  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  whicn,  from  the 
physical  construction  of  the  country,  is 
destined  by  nature  to  pass  thnnigb 
Texas. 

The  fabrics  of  every  country,  the  pro- 
ductions of  every  clime,  will  oe  trans- 
ported upon  it.  Merchants  of  all  nations 
will  be  its  subsidiaries.  The  trade  of 
the  world  will  concentrate  at-  two  poinU 
on  this  continent.  The  terminus  of  this 
road  on  the  Pacific  will  become  the 
great  mart  of  the  East  There  will  be 
ofiered  for  sale  or  transportation  her  rich 
manufiactures,  her  gums,  her  drugs,  her 
tropical  fruits,  her  gems.  At  some  point 
ou  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  where  the  best 
harbor  may  be  found,  will  be  the  com- 
mercial^mporium  of  European  coods 
intended  for  the  consumption  of  the 
East  The  future  Rothschilds,  Barings 
and  Astors.  will  eongresate  a.t  these 
points,  as  tne  immediate  localities  from 
which  the  other  markets  of  the  world  can 
be  scanned  and  controlled.  Capital  will  , 
be  amassed  and  wielded  in  sums  beyond 
the  pale  of  all  former  antecedents. 
Mercantile  operations  will  assume  gi. 
gantic  forms;  and  the  adventures  will 
exceed  the  wildest  dreams  of  by-gone 
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days  of  specQlation.  The  financial  short  in  the  attempl  to  delineste  ttM 
kings  of  to-day  will  dwindle  into  insig-  prosperity,  the  wealth,  the  refinenoent— 
nificance  before  the  imperial  dynasties  in  fact^  the  abundance  of  aU  the  ele- 
that  will  rise  up,  as  it  were,  to-morrow,  ments  of  greatness  and  happiness  cluster- 
The  pen,  aided  by  fancy,  might  eren  fall  ing  around  a  future  like  this. 


ART.   VII.-OOMMERCIAL    PROGRESS    OF    BALTIMORE. 

[We  contmue  to  present  statistical  returns  showing  the  growth  of  the  irreat  Ameri- 
cas cities.  We  are  indebted  to  the  annual  statement  of  th«  Baltimore  Pnees  Cmrrtmi 
and  Baltimore  Amerieam  for  the  facts  we  now  giTe.] 


A  REVIEW  of  the  business  operations  of 
Baltimore  for  the  year  just  elapsed,  al- 
though it  may  not  afford  any  very  strik- 
ing feature  with  reganl  to  actual  in- 
crease, will  show  a  regular  and  healthy 
condition  of  things,  with  an  abundant 
money  market  and  an  absence  of  specu- 
lation generally ;  and  there  is  to  be  ob- 
served every  element  of  future  growth 
and  prosperity,  with  the  promise  that  so 
soon  as  our  oarryine^  facilities  are  per- 
fected, an  extent  of  inland  as  well  as 
foreign  trade,  equal  to  the  desires  of  the 
anost  zealously  ambitious,  must  be  real- 
ized. With  re^rd  to  the  process  made 
toward  enlarging  and  facilitating  our 
trading  operations,  it  is  a  source  of  un- 
feigned pleasure  to  know  that  within 
the  past  twelve  months  a  number  of 
roost  important  objects,  which  only  re- 
quire time  to  carry  out  and  develop 
with  entire  success,  have  been  com- 
menced under  very  auspicious  circum- 
stances. In  the  train  of  these  we  tiiink 
we  can  see  many  other  objects  of  neaily 
equal  moment^  as  affecting  the  future  of 
our  city,  taken  up  and  as  ably  and  enerr 
geticaily  managed.  Since  we  last  pre- 
sented an  annual  statement  of  our  tmde 
and  commerce,  appropriations  have  been 
made  bv  Congress  and  by  our  City 
Council  for  the  improvement  of  our  har- 
bor and  ship  channel.  This  is  an  all- 
desirable  object,  for  which  our  Board  of 
Trade  had  been  assiduously  laboring, 
and  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  general 
government  will  foHow  up  its  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  propriety  of  our  petition 
by  a  further  appropriation,  and  one  more 
commensurate  with  the  character  of  the 
object.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  hoped 
our  State  Legislature  will  imitate  the 
example  of  our  City  Council  by  making 
an  appropriation  towards  improving  the 
Patapsco  beyond  the  city  limits. 
Our  steam  oonnectioa  with  the  South 


may  now  be  looked  upon  as  completely 
established— the  Palmetto,  sailing  to 
Charleston,  is  to  have  a  consoit  of  1,300 
tons,  the  Ur^st  steamer  ever  built  at 
Baltimore — she  is  building  at  the  yard 
of  Mr.  Robb,  and  her  construction  has 
already  reached  an  advanced  sia^ 
Earnest  appeals  are  being  made  daily 
to  our  merchants  and  the  merchants  m- 
Savannah  to  establish  a  line  of  steam- 
ers between  Baltimore  and  that  port; 
and  of  late  the  snbject  has  come  so  pal- 
pably before  them,  that  we  cannot  bat 
indulge  the  hope  that  we  may,  in  a  few 
months,  put  afloat  two  more  steamers  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  our  pioneer  line  to 
the  South. 

Much  has  been  said  within  the  year 
upon  the  subject  of  direct  trade  with 
Europe.  However  zealous  we  may  be 
in  our  efforts  to  place  Baltimore  upon 
such  a  footing  as  will  render  it  unneces- 
sary for  southern  merchants  to  go  to  the 
North  for  their  purchases,  the  truth  can- 
not be  disguised  that  our  water  facilities 
are  such  as  to  preclude  the  posribility 
of  establishing  Baltimore  as  the  impoii- 
ing  point  for  the  present  What  we 
want  most  no%D  is  aid  in  perfecting  ow 
water  facilities,  so  that  vessels  of  even 

Ent  average  tonnage  may  arrive  and 
it  ad  liintHm.  Let  as  renew  and 
ible  our  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  our  harbor  and  river;  when  we  are 
ready  the  South  will  take  us  by  the 
hand. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  ia 
completed  to  Wheeling !  Who  bat  the 
citizens  of  Bahimore  can  fully  a|^f>re- 
hend  the  import  of  those  words  1  Thoiigh 
it  be  not  our  vocation  to  indulge  in  pane- 
gyric, on  this  occasion,  at  lesuBt.  an  ex- 
cuse must  be  permitted  us  if  we  soar 
somewhat  with  the  bright  wings  whieh 
hope  has  lent  us  in  the  contemplatta» 
of  that  great  event    We  have  reaohed 
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Ito  thcethdd  and  the  fltej^ping-sUme  of 
our  true  oommercial  destiny,  and  there 
k  nothing  now  can  turn  us  back.  The 
wide  and  far  West  has  opened  her  am- 
ple arms  to  receive  us^  and  bids  us  God- 
speed in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  prize 
which  nature  has  so  long  and  patiently 
held  out  to  us.    Who  will  say  that  the 

Srize  is  not  already  ours?  The  hope 
eferred  through  a  protracted  series  of 
years  is  finally  resolved  into  a  complete 
reality,  and  the  most  sanguine  calcula- 
tions of  those  by  whom  it  was  first  en- 
tertained are  on  the  eve  of  being  entirely 
verified. 

Coal — ChtmhcrUmdr-'Thh  article  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  our  trade,  having  established 
itself  in  favor  wherever  its  qualities  have 
been  tested.  The  increased  use  of  steam- 

Siwer,  particularly  on  the  ocean,  and 
e  growing  preference  for  cheap  bitu- 
minous coal  for  domestic  purposes,  have 
caused  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
Cumberland,  and  our  routes  of  transpor- 
tation have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost 
within  the  past  year  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  different  companies  work- 
ing mines  in  the  Alleghany  region.  The 
trade,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,, 
opened  under  some  disadvantages,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  largest  company 
then  in  operation,  the  late  Maryland 
Mining  Company,  and  continued  de- 
pressed until  May,  when  it  revived,  and 
nas  continued  since  then  with  great  ac- 
tivity. The  demand  for  transportation 
by  the  rail-road  company  has  exceeded 
its  ability  to  provide  cars,  and  at  this 
time  the  amount  brought  to  this  market 
for  shipment  and  consumption  is  at  the 
rate  ot  about  300,000  tons  per  annum, 
although  the  business  of  the  Company's 
year  ending  1st  October,  1852,  did  not 
exceed  206,000  tons.  The  rail-road 
company  having  made  preliminary  ai> 
rangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  coal  trade,  the  exceedingly  active 
demand  now  prevailing  warrants  us  in 
the  belief  that  the  receipts  of  1853  will 
reach  not  less  than  500,000  tons. 

MtceipU  of  Cotd  at  Baliiwure  for  tJu  pti  Eight 
Y^urt,  to  the  \at  of  January : 

CudMTlMd.  Aaihmaito. 

1845 16,000  tons 00,000  tons. 

I84S 18,a03     "    100,000     " 

1847 50,9A0     "   110,000     *• 

1846 00480     "   185.000     " 

1840 71,000     "    140,000     " 

1840 140,045     ♦«    160,000     " 

1851 163,655     ♦*   SOO.OOO     " 

1852 866,000     "  1S6,000     " 


IU9.  1851.  1890. 

From  Rio  da  Janeiro... 994,083.. .S06,S40... 150,104 

"  iwTabiuo:;  j  '«'*♦>•    «»«»»•    «»«• 

"     Maracsibo 554...    5,879...    9,754 

**     West  Indies 8,535...    6,114...    6,531 

**     Coastwise 4,980...    3,885...    8,034 

Total 958,699... 305,103.. .187,454 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  port  for 
the  last  three  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, as  near  as  can  be  ascertained : 

18S1.        ini.       nm. 

From  Nensr-Oiieans 4,734...  3,070...  4,015 

"     MobUe 3,36»...  9,737...  I.J7I 

**     Apalachieola 1,406...     677...  1,881 

'*     Savannab 9,005...  9,950...  9,50e 

**     Charleston 13,000. . .  19,500. . .  10,068 

"     North  Carolina 2,000. . .  9,000. . .  1,568 

**  Virginia  Mother  places  6,000...  5,500...  4,508 

Total 33,504... «MS4... 95,768 

Imports  ^  Hides  for  the  Year  1659  : 

From  RiTer  Plate I 34.678 

"  Rio  Grande 14,674 

"  RiodeJaneiro 8^78 

"  PortoCabeUo 98,188 

*<  West  Indies  and  other  foreign  ports..  10,471 

"  California 97,349 

"  Coastwise  ports 50,664 

Total,  1859 .173,987 

"      1851  953,784 

"      1850 963,098 

"      1849 935,741 

Guano. — ^The  imports  of  Peruvian  at 
Baltimore  the  past  year  do  not  much 
exceed  those  of  1 85 1 ,  amounting  to  about 
25,500  tons.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  ihe  a^rents  of  the  Peruviaa 

fovemment  have  imported  a  considera- 
le  quantity  into  Norfolk  and  Alexan- 
dria, for  the  first  time.  The  demand 
was  active  the  past  season,  and  prices 
ruled  high,  from  dealers,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  article.  The  import- 
ers' prices  remained  unchanged  at 
$46  20  per  ton  during  the  year. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting a  recent  statement  in  tne  Boston 
Journal^  in  which  the  total  imports  of 
guano  into  all  llie  United  States,  m  1851, 
are  put  down  at  23,153  tons.  The  im- 
ports of  Peruvian  guano  at  Baltimore 
alone  amounted  to  25,000  tons,  and  we 
are  quite  certain  that  at  least  10,000 
tons  were  imported  into  other  ports  ia 
that  year,  which  would  make  the  total 
12,000  tons  niore  than  is  stated  by  the 
Journal.  The  total  imports  of  Peruviaa 
guano  into  all  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  1852,  were  79  cargoes,  witEi 
41,088  tons  (2,240  lbs). 
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r  <ff  Ptmvtefi  Oumm  at  BmUtrntom/br  tkt 
last  Fbmr  Ytart : 

18M 8,700  tOM. 

1890 6,800    " 

l»t t5,00i    ** 

im 15.800    " 

Iron  Furnaces  or  Maryland. — ^The 
following  table  exhibits  the  names, 
number,  location  and  capacity  of  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
During  the  late  depression  and  excessive 
imports,  most  of  these  furnaces  have 
been  idle,  but  prices  having  greatly  im- 
proved, they  are  now  about  goiiig  into 
blast  again : — 


fer  185f.  W«  am  vnabla  ai  pvMnit  l» 
give  anything  futther  than  the  range  of 
prices  of  the  raw  article  throughout  tbe 
year,  as  reported  in  the  Price  Current 


Friet9  •/  Ram  Wkiaky,  in  BmrrtU,  mi  ButHm»rt  m 
muttmdtsa  nf€meh  J 


16»: 


No. 

Iioaaconing. 1. 

IfoaMSarmg* 9. 


.Alleghany  eo.. 


Aatiaum 

Oreen  Spring... 

Blue  Rldg« . 

Catoetio. 


1 — Waabington  eo., 
1 — Frederick  eo  .  . 


Elba 1.... Howard  oo. 

MoirKM... 
CorUa'  Creek 

Patnxent 

Elk  Ridge  . . . 
NaaMongo  . . . 

▲ahlaod 

Oregon 

Gflnpowder. . 

Harford 

La  Grange   .. 

Sarah 

Harre  de  Grace....  1 


1 A.  Anmdelco.. 

1....  " 

1  —  Worceatcrco... 

S....BalUnioreco... 

1. ...  " 

1... 


3,000 
6,000 
1,500 
9,500 
1,000 
3,000 
1,500 
1,500 
9,000 
9,000 
4,000 
9,000 
1,500 
7,000 
4,000 
9,500 


January  ...lat.. 
PebrQary...]ac.. 

Marek let.. 

April lat  . 

May lat.. 

Jnne let.. 

Joly lat.. 

Augaat M.. 

September.. .lat  . 
October  ...lat  . 
Norerober  ..lat.. 
December  ..lat.. 


.91H9-.  .. 
.91H999  . 
93H^9t  .. 
.91H999  . 
.9tH999  . 
.91  •9131. 
.91X999  . 
.99^993  . 
.95  »-  . 
.95  •-  ., 
.95  ®—  . 
.98    •98)i. 


.15th.. 
.15th.. 
.IStli.. 
.15th.. 
.15th  . 
.15th.. 
..15lh.. 
.15lh.. 
.15th  . 
.15th.. 
..15th.. 
.15th.. 


.93  9nH 

.99    •ttli 
.99   9nu 

.913(999 
.91    ^99^ 
.99H999 

.95  ••— 
.95  •— 
.973(998 
.SS3<9« 


Princlplo  . 

Maryland 

Lanrel 

Otoaapeake  

Cedar  Point 

Locoat  Grove... 

Total 


1.. 

\.. 
I.. 
9.. 
1.. 


.Hartbrdco 1,500 

"        1,000 

♦*        1,500 

"        5,000 

.Cecil  CO 9.000 

.Baltimore  city. . .  9,500 

"  ...  9.500 

•♦  ...  9,500 

♦*  ...  5,000 

"  ...  9,000 


'  Importation*  ^f  Molasses  at  the  Port  ofBaUimort 
far  the  past  "Hkirtsm  Years  : 

Tmiu  UM«.      TM.  ibk.       UUa.   Tn».        ttlk 

1840 5,490..    310.. 157....  901.. 963..  5,317 

1841 4,950..    159.510....  078.591..  5,«M 

1849. 3,«7«..    155.994....  413.475..  «3)S 

1843.. ^....9,700..  :i03..  15....  1,950.. 300..  9^1 

1844 5.054..    434. .590  ...  586..  75..  4.906 

1845 3,090..    948.. 430....  785.  .563. .  10.159 

1846 6.586..    549.. 609....  407. .901..  6.!I9» 

1847 7,869..    488.. 165....  948..     8..  9,907 

1848 6,608..    858.. 947...  791.. 454..  19,703 

1840 5,863..    400. 119...  —  ..951     11,068 

1850 6.815..    69d  .994...  77.  .944..  14,71ft 

1851 7,638. 3,399.. 308....  813. .171..  7,615 

1859 7,097.. 9,064..  80....  838. .159.  ]4,79< 


/arperlafiaaa  ^f  Sn^ar  at  this  Port  fir  tks 
iTkirfsm  r««rt: 

Ttrm  Nfr<MiMH, 
Hbds.  Bbl*. 

7,433. 
4,184. 
6.103. 
7,649. 


isH 


31. ...Pig  Iron 70,500 

tUoeipU  ^Lumber  at  Baltimore  for  the  past  Fiv$ 
Years: 

1848 38^32,688  feet 

1849 69>78,U39    " 

1850 63,000,000    " 

1861 60,000,000    « 

1862 76,402,129    " 

Flour  JnapttctUms, 

1M9.  1850.  I8SI.  Ittt. 

Howard-atreet  .474,610.  .549,933.  .533,540.  .729,539 

Oty  MUla 945,753. 995,936..  394. 1 56..  486,006 

Sasquehanna....  16,379..  17,057..  93,390..  51,317 

Ohio —    ..      —    ..     —    ..    6.991 

r»aiUy 97,874..  35,171..  34,494..  33.990 

Rye 8,011..     5,480..     7,578..     6,450 

Com  Moal 54,837..  45,860.     38,145..  57,138 

Whisky. — ^The  extent  of  our  trade  in 
this  article,  although  known  to  he  larfi^e, 
cannot  be  arrived  at  with  anything  like 
accuracy,  on  account  of  the  iraperfect 
system  of  inspections  which  prevails 
here ;  taking,  however,  into  account  the 
capacity  of  the  four  distilleries  which 
have  been  in  operation  throughout  the 
best  part  of  the  year,  and  the  receipts 
by  rail-road  and  coastwise  vessels,  we 
are  safe  in  putting  down  in  round  num- 
bers the  total  receipts  at  1 15,000  barrels 


Tmm. 

1840..., 
1841.... 
1849..., 
1843.... 

1844 5;i79.... 

1845 19,609.... 

1846 9,845.... 

1847  6,013  ... 

1848 10,979....  3,968 14.841.. 

1840 9,851.... 9,384 19,570.. 

1850 11.066. . .  .3,146 11,454.. 

1851 7. 174... 3,439 16.799.. 

1859 13,153....    307 19,619.... 

VososU  arrUfsd  ot  BaUimore  imrim/t  tks  ftmr 
szeimsi9§  ^  B^jf  Ora/l: 


933 8,007  . 

11 8,750.. 

964 10338.... 

741 7,483... 

114     ...  10,885  .. 

413 5,161... 

517 6,541... 

183 18,940. 


1,969 
4.00t 
MM 

739 
930 


.4,990 

-tJOS 

*^ 

.1,490 


im       Skip*. 
January....    4.. 
Pebraary..  11.. 

March 13.. 

April 13.. 

May 8.. 

Jone 13.. 

Jaly 11., 

Angnat....  15.. 
September.  18.. 
October...  11.. 
NoTember..    6, 
Deeember .    5, 


BBite.    Brin.     8«hN«.       IWri. 
.  10...  15...      36 


.  37...  30. 

90...  38... 
.  10...  38... 
.  99...  30... 
.  31...  35... 
.  96...  49... 
.  99...  41... 

98...  45  .. 

94...  85... 
.  99...  81... 

94...  96... 


65.. 

74...  159.. 

104...  170.. 

105...  175., 

96...  163  . 

ST..  166.. 

78...  157.. 

r...  165.. 

96...  187.. 

113...  188.. 

93...  159.. 

90...  154  . 


1851, 

ItU. 

139 
144 
163 
149 
144 
119 
199 
ISI 
1S9 
.  I9T 
.    190 


AA 


Total  1859, 196... 999..  401...  1,068...  1,880. 

'*     1851,103  .914... 346...    970  .1,683. 

Note.— In  the  arrirala  the  paot  year  are  Indviad 
thtf  Ibllowlnc  fbreiim  veaaela :  Shipa— Bremen,  39; 
British,  5 ;  Swediah,  1.  Barha— Bremen,  99,  Br*- 
iah,  94  ;  HanoTerlan,  9 ;  Dnteh,  4  ;  Hambenr,  I. 
Brifa—Bremen,  5;  Britlah,  7S ;  Spaniah,  9;  Has- 
overiaa,  3;  Dntch,  1:  Swedish,  9;  Rnaaiaa.S: 
Hambnif ,  9 ;  Danish,  1 ;  OMenborg,  9  ;  Pmaalam, 
9;  French,!.  Schoonera->Britiah,  96 ;  Datch,  K 
Total,  918— total  fbrelgn  veaaela,  1851, 149. 


i 
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yrti—g  kf  €mek  kmrnm  fir  a«  y»«r  MMy  Dmmi^m-  31,  i?«l<«eH««  /«r  a«  m««  /«H«<  ami  SlQik  •m 
T«kMa9i»  State  WarahMMt.  No.  1.  ITo. «.  lfo.S.  No.  4.  No.  6.  To<al. 

Stock,  January  1, 1S62....  8,996..,.  3,269....  2.708....  4,082....  3,664....  17,699 
liwpeeiioiis  ot  1862 11,863. ..  .10,029....  8,396....  8,114....  9,940....  48,332 


ToU! .* 16,849. 

DeU^erie*  for  1862 13,749. 


..13,288....  11,104. 
..11,677....  9,223.. 


..12,196.. ..13,694.... 66,031 
..   9,072....  10,661.... 64,272 


Stock,  January  ir  1863....  2,100....   1.711....   1381....  3,124....  2,943.  ...11, '^69 

Tlie  following  statement  shows  the 
itoek  in  warehouses  on  the  ltd*  January, 
1862,  and  the  quantity  of  each  kind  in- 
ipected  for  the  year  ending  December  3 1 . 


Stock  In  warebooMs  January  1, 1859 17,009 

bmeetiona fh>in  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81, 1692,  via: 

MaryUnd 99,9<W 

OWo 17,7SO 

Kentucky 837 

Virginia SOO 

fennsylTuia 0 

Total. .  4MSt 

To  wkich  add,  receiTed  from  Piatrict  of 

Wionbla,  and  not  inapeeted Ml 

izroariv,  1852. 

:   ToBremen 9t,800 

«*  Rotterdam 11,473 

**  Amoterdam 5.WJ7 

•*  France 7,679 

««  En«rtand 8,847 

**  Trieata 630 

**  St.  Peierabarf 110 

"  Hamburg 618 

**  Bmden 186 

••Africa 158 

"  Weatlndiea 176 

«*Otkerporta «5S 

•*  Coaotwiae  poru t,4M 

64,818 

Stock  In  band  January  1, 1853 11,759 

Manufactured  Tobacco. — ^The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  past  year's  business 
in  this  important  article  have  been^ 
much  regularity  of  demand,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  previous  year,  and  a  more 
oniform  scale  of  prices,  witn  little  varia- 
tion. The  stock  now  on  hand  to  go 
over  to  the  next  season  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  desirable  kinds  of  fine,  good 
and  medium  Qualities,  mostly  of  the 
manufacture  of  last  summer  and  fall, 
with  a  small  proportion  comparatively 
«f  common  and  perishable  descriptions. 
A^nts  and  holders  will  therefore  have 
it  m  their  power  to  meet  the  early  trade 
expected  in  the  coming  season,  with, 
perhaps,  a  bet4er  supply  than  they  have 
Deen  enabled  to  oner  within  several 
years,  and  present  advantaf^es  to  new 
buyers,  wliich  it  is  conceded  this  market^ 
from  location  alone,  enjoys  over  those 
eastwardly.  Prices  are  now  settled 
down  to  a  point  barely  remunerative  to 


manufacturers;  the  raw  material  gain* 
additional  value  as  the  old  crop,  now 
nearly  or  quite  consumed,  goes  iuto  use, 
and  no  likelihood  of  an  abatement  dur- 
ing the  coming  season  need  be  appre- 
hended from  the  prices  now  quoted, 
which  are : 

CMti. 

Pound  Imnpa  of  excellent  fine  quality. .  tnm  30  to  40 

**  No.]braada S3toS8 

**  medium 12  to  16 

**  common StolO 

Beat  branda  ofS^a  and  8*a  lump 17  to  St 

Medium  "  "  14  to  16 

Common  •*         "  11  to  It 

"       16*a,  18*a, and aCa lump StolO 

Ladlea*  twiat  and  oUier  apim  wiak tS  to  S7 

TokmMO   In$ptciUnM    at   Baltiaiera  Jhr  HU   Uti 
Twelv4  Ytar9 : 

VifKialAMid 
Tmm.  MmrjUml.        Otio,      otlMrkiuda.     ToUI. 

1853 99,969....  17,790...  1,043.... 48.83t 

1861 94,019....  16.798...    931 ... .49,749 

1860 97,086....  13,965...    783.. ..41,838 

1849 30,689.. ..13,664.. ..1,948.... 46,601 

1848 93,401   ...  9,709...    703. ...33,900 

1847 34,580  ...15,919....    779...  50.471 

1846 41,416.... 99,696....    754. ...71,890 

1845 39,538  ...26,696....  1.755.... 67,980 

1844 32,949....  15,464....  1944.... 48,957 

1843 99,354.. ..13,465.... 4,877  ...47,0  " 

1849....  "~ " 

1841.... 


33,769. ...  1 1 ,278. ...  1  439  ...  46,476 
99,980....  7,699....  1,479  ...39,151 


BxM»r  U  of  TohMceo  ft 
tksUttt 


om  tJU  Port  of  Potttaier*  fot 
Tmlv4  Ytmrt: 


1859... 92,860. 11,473. 
1851...  12.654..  9,694. 
1850...  15,864..  7,814. 

.18,821..  13,783. 

.19,787..  7,910. 

.92,967.. 

.94,404 

26,832. 

1844...  17,139... .,..,.. 
1843...  16,990..  6.525.. 
1842...  17,719. 10.874. 
1841...  16,373..  7,918.. 


1849 
1848 
1847 
1846 
1845 


.  7,819. 
.  9,498. 
.18,171. 
.11,864. 


ABMtor- 
dam. 

.  6.067 
.  4.154 
.  5,973. 

8.795. 

3.103. 
.11.388. 

6.181. 
10.944. 

7,095. 

7.395. 
.  8.109. 
,  5,169. 


i^n  other 


.7,679. 

9.997. 

8,177. 

9,569. 
.5,761. 
.7,889. 
.8,165. 
.7.183. 
.7,919. 
.7.939. 
.4.689. 

3,814. 


.7.734. 
.5.999. 
6,540. 
.  1,033. 
.  181. 
.1.895 
.8,087. 
.9,880. 
.1,594. 
.3,829. 
.2,879. 
.9,519. 


Total. 
.54,819 
.34.194 
.44,366 

.51,994 
.38.890 
.53,489 
.49,491 
.66,010 
.44,904 
49.504 
.43  763 
.38,001 


Vmlmt  afFortign  Iwuf0rU  mmi  Export*  mt  th*  DU" 
triet  tjfBoUmort  fir  tkt  pAtt  Tkiritm  Temro: 
laqwrto.  Exporta. 

1840 $6,109,274. . .  .$6,868,018 

1841 6,109,101....  4,997,688 

1842 4,052,260....  4,448,946 

1843 8,607,733...,  4,740,042 

1844 4,261,888....  4,622,068 

1845 8,366,670....  6,256,276 

1846 4,238,760....  6,710,65$ 

1847 4,146,743....  9,826,479 
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1848 6,245,894.. 

1849 6,291,666., 

I860 6,417,118.. 

1861 7,243,963.. 

1852 

SMememt^f  Anuricm  mmd  Forngn  J 
'or  Fort 


bpMtk 

..  7,209,602 

..  8,660,981 

..  8,630,970 

..  6,466,166 

..  7,649,766 

— --" — '  V  — «•  •—  —  «-»r«v^  VeottU  CUartd 
^  the  Port  qf  BaUimort  for  Fortign  Ootmtries 
AiHv  tkt  year  ending  Hot  Decemkor,  1853 : 

j-AMricMi  ▼•iith.->    r—Fowir*  Vtwdt--^ 
No.        Toiw.       M«a.    No.        Too*.       Mm. 

RoMia _....._  ]  ]95 

Dn.  W.  Ind'«  19. .  2,957. .    139"    i\     Z\\\ 
Hanse  Towna  4. .  2,075. .      72. .  40. .  18.075. 

HanoTer ....  —  .    ..    i  9(| 

HoUand lO..  5,4«5.;    173.1  Yt\\  8.433.* 

England.  ..  2«..l»,04a..    4«9..  29..  11,780. 
ScoUnnd — ..    —    .,    —         i         aoj 

IfS*".** i-     ^"     "••    ^••*     *»>• 

Gibraltar...    2..      321         14     —       —         «. 

Br.W  Indies  99  .15,44(J..  720..'  84.'!  6,724*'  472 
Br. Guiana..  18..  2,190..  99..  6..  1,143. i  60 
B.  N.Ameriea  5..  1,234..  50..  45..  7.612..  377 
St.  Helena..  —       —  •         "»« 

Avstralia...    2 
France  on    > 

Atlantic. 
France  on 
Mediterr'n , 

Spain — 

Cuba 


8 

15 

653 

6 

274 

440 

15 

96 


-..—..     1..      199.:      10 
535..     23..  — ..    —    ..    — 

3,750..    103..  — ..    —    ..    — 
1,189..      40..  — ..     —    ..    — 

.--, ^y.mi:.m:.2:-  I»»::  i* 

^Jiu'w-ITa"-}'^     4.W».    »«..    «..     17...      H 

Madeira 4..     •'"o        ««       .         ..^ 

CapedeVerda  2.. 

Trieste i . . 

Hayti 1.. 

Cen.  America  2..  ,*,, 
N.Granada  .13..  1,233 
Venez.  Ports  12..  1,726. 
Brazilian  do.  64  .16,842. 
Montevideo.  7..  1,952. 
Baenos  Ayres  2. .  295. 
Chilian  Poru  6..  2,680.. 
Peruvian  do.    1..     277.. 


708.. 
141.. 
493.. 
110.. 
137.. 


80..     1..      138 

12..  — ..    - 
15..     ]..      450 

6..  —..    — 

11..  -..    — 
80..     1..       86 

89..  — -    — 
670..    3 

78..  8 
15..  1 
97..     2 

M..  2 


18 


539. 
599. 

172. 

418.. 

624.. 


99 
81 
9 
95 
26 


w  coastAf.  iv.  i,6ii;:  S::  i\\  r*;;  J? 

California...    4..  1,039..      59..  — ..    —    ..    — 

Total '^"^^..i^l.J^..^%..%^ 

BwportM  of  Flonr  from  BuUimore,  eommtmdmg  from 
ltofj0muary,m%: 
WlwT.  to.  XoW.  iMl. 

Great  Britain  bWs.... 995,928...  71,946 

Hanse  Towns "....14.464...    5  851 

?o»»an<» "....    6,168...     liosi 

£™*"    • "    ...136,590... .135,597 

Montevideo «    J       ,  '    „         ,  '^' 

Buenos  Ayres «   {•  17,519....  18,793 

British  N.  American  Col's  "  ....  36,871....  28,465 

Venezuela "...      9  914  7  396 

West  Indies "  ....162.497!;. .  1281727 

Other  ports "  ....  11,3I8....  22,247 

Total 618,965.... 415,963 


TabU 


of  InopeetUnu  of 
Com  Mud  for   ' 


Tmo. 

1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846 
1847. 
1848. 
1849 
1850 
1851. 
1859 


628,974..  459.. 

558,282..  715.. 

560.431..  535.. 

490,501..  945.. 

576,745..  631.. 
.  850.116..  1,076 
.  959.456..  934 
.  736,441 
.  764.519 
.  896,592 

912,498 


333.. 
428.. 
272.. 
620.. 


(..1,307,165!!    747 


Wkemt  omd  Rot  Flomr  and 
lost  Twelv  rtmr§ : 

■Mn  MmI .»  /— Rro  FUmr^ 

bMk  htbbla.  bbW.  hf,b's. 
10.736..  34.. 3.831..  99 
7,779..  437.. 5,436..  34 
13.359..  891.. 8.401..  45 
95,054. 1.595..  9,904..  — 
93,949  .1.450.. 6,518..  24 
40,942..  1,744  .5,402..  ~ 
105.842..  1,298. 6.666..  49 
60,925. 1,322..  7.590..  105 
51 ,772. 2.051..  8.007..  9 
42.403..  3,369. 6,4 19.  23 
98,917.. 9,956.. 7,654..  53 
59,658..    745.  .6,440..    91 


mPOBTATZOm. 

A   Comparative  SUtoaeemt  of  the  Iw^orU  mt  Am 
Port  of  Baltimore,  eommoneiag  Jmnmary,  18ftl  mmd 

ArtWM.  Total,  im.  TMri^lSO. 

Bark,PeniTiaii...^..oMt>0its....  1,907  ...        799 

CofliM,Rio bags.... 994,062.... 9M3ift 

LaguayraAP.Cabeflo  ^  ....  16,941....  91.081 

Maraeaibo  "  .^,  551  .  .    6.873 

Otherports "    ....  8,535....    S,I14 

Coastwise "    4.280...    3^80 

Cocoa bags  4e  qtls. . . .  5.963. . . .    4.791 

Cocoannts .N0..-.MVI6....    M718 

Cotton,  (Vom— 

New-Orleans bales ....  4.734. . .  -     3,070 

MobUe "    ....  3,369....    9,737 

Charleston "   ....  13.000....  IS^SOO 

Savannah "    ....  2.995....    9,090 

Apalachicola "    1,496...        077 

Otherports "    ....  8,000....    7,900 

Copper -.pig* —    — 

"      bars...  1,775....    9,808 

Dye  Wood-  ^^ 

Logwoods tons 83 73 

Fustic "  ....  148....           7 

Fruit— Lemons bxa 4.615....    4,411 

Oranges ••  ....  6.184...  IS3« 

Figs drums....  11,206....    «.78f 

*^    cases...  407 3S5 

Raisins casks 490  ...       095 

"       bxs....  35.089....  99,001 

Guano tons 22,651 97;b9 

Hides— from 

Baenos  Ayres No.)  ^tr^         o.-^ 

Montevideo "  J  •••  «.o78....  80.448 

Rio  Grande No....  14,674....  54,00 

California "  ....  97.342....  10,473 

Porto  CabeUo "  ....  98.188....  10.886 

Rio  de  Janeiro "  ....  8.570....      — 

Other  foreign  ports "    ...  16,471...,  13Jf8 

Coastwise ...."....  50,064....  TO^OOI 

Horns •«....  M88....    M09I 

Indigo ceroons  ...  220 |]o 

Iron bars  ...158.797 1594M 

Pig tona....  4,471....     1,904 

Bundles 40,169  ....50,989 

Rail-road tons....  910...     1J39 

bar»....  10,094....  99493 

Molasses^flrom 

Foreign  porta hhds....  7.027....    7338 

...trcs....  9,064....    9,390 

"           bWs....  86....       308 

Coastwise hhds....  388    ..       813 

"        trcs....  158....       177 

"        bbls....  14,794 7,915 

Rice casks....  4,963....    5,307 

Provisions  from  New-Orleans^ 

Beef trcs....  —    0 

"    bbls....  —    ....    J,QSO 

Pork trcs....  1.114....    1,790 

"    bbls....  13.204..  .    0,700 

"    bulk, tons....  2»...          30 

Lard trca....    1,511....    1,530 

"    bbls..,.  2.212...    3,985 

"    kegs...  11,432...    7,177 

Pimento bags....  5,052...    9,800 

Salt- 

Liverpool tons....  1,349...       334 

"         sacks....  63.857...  07.928 

Coastwise «*    ...  76,366  ...  59,380 

Cadiz lasu —    ....     

St.  Ubes rooya....  —    — 

West  Indies bush....  137.333...  97,0» 

Sugar— from 

Foreign  poru hhds....  19,574 10,799 

"            trcs  ...  355  ...        391 

"           bbls....  9,653  ...     9,549 

"            bxs....  773...     3,507 

"           bags....  11,345  ...     8,310 

Coastwise hhds....  13,153....    7,173 

**         eaaks  ...  36....       450 

**         hbls....  971...    3,439 

Tlnplate bza....  9,810....    0,500 


Pramsian  and  Liquor  Trade — Ortxxry  lUkrket—Dn/  Goods.    47© 


Anumg  the  aitloles  of  western  product 
of  primary  importance  which  cannot 
but  be  aflfected  both  by  the  completion 
of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  route, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  ana 
Ohio  Rail-road  to  Wheeling,  is  tobacco. 
Baltimore  has  for  years  been  a  leading 
market  for  this  commodity — ^the  inspec- 
tion of  which  has  reached  seventy 
thousand  hogsheads  per  annum — and 
although  New-Orleans  has  heretofore 
exceeded  this  city  in  her, annual  aggre- 
mte  receipts,  there  is  every  ground  for 
file  belief  that  Baltimore,  through  her 
rapid,  cheap  and  certain  lines  of  rail-road 
eommunication,  will  attract  to  herself  a 
large  portion  of  the  tobacco  of  the 
West^  which  has  heretofore  descended 
the  Mississippi,  and  she  will  thus  be 
rendered  de  facto  and  permanently  ihe 
tobacco  market  of  the  Union.  The 
European  capital  concentrated  here  for 
the  purchase  and  exportation  of  (he  ar- 
ticle is  ample,  and  will  certainly  expand 
with  the  demands  created  by  the  new 
accessions  from  the  West. 

The  provision  trade  of  Baltimore 
inust  also  receive  a  fresh  and  powerful 
impetus  by  reason  of  our  newly  comple- 
ted rail-road  communications  to  Wheel- 
ing and  Piitjburgh.  In  this  import- 
ant and  constantly  increasing  branch  of 
trade,  there  is  to  be  found  displayed  a 
degree  of  enterprise,  intelligence  and 
•nergy,  which  affords  the  gratifying 
assurance  that  its  increase  will  be  met 
with  enlarged  capital  and  all  other  fa- 
cilities thaS  the  interests  of  buyer  and 
seller  may  require.  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  the  value  of  the  provi- 
sion trade  in  this  city  alone,  during  the 
last  year,  was  eig?it  millions  of  dMirs, 
The  business  of  provision  packing,  in 
which  Baltimore  is  at  this  time  so 
largely  in  advance  of  the  other  sea- 
board cities,  both  in  the  extent  of  ope- 
rations and  reputation  for  excellence^  is 
also  likely  to  experience  a  great  m- 
erease  from  our  rail- road  communica- 
tions. In  regard  to  position  as  a  provi- 
sion packing  point,  Baltimore  possesses 
advantages  not  to  be  found  ebe  where.  At 
the  season  for  the  prosecution  of  this  bu- 
siness^ the  temperature  here  is  very  ge- 
nerally at  the  desired  happy  medium 
pointy  being  neither  too  cold  to  prevent 
the  tuorough  curing  of  the  meat,  nor  too 
warm  to  cause  it  to  spoil. 

The  importance  of  the  flour  market 
of  Baltimore  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  inspeotions  of  the  year  just  closed 


have  reached  the  extraordinary  total  of 
one  million  three  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  barrels,  a  larger  abrogate  than 
has  ever  before  been  attained.  When 
the  new  flour  trade  is  added  which  our 
rail-road  communications  must  secure 
from  the  West,  the  probabilities  are,  that 
the  aggregate  just  above  named  will 
soon  l^  doubled,  and  that  Baltimore  will 
take  the  first  rank  in  this  item  of  trade. 

Although  we  have  no  detailed  actual 
data  on  .the  subject,  we  feel  warranted 
in  saying,  that  the  foreifip  and  domes> 
tic  liquor  trade  is  steadily  on  the  in« 
crease— to  be  swelled  materially,  we 
have  no  doubt,  by  the  domestic  article 
which  the  West  will  send  to  this  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  by  importations  from 
abroad. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  Baltimore  has  heretolore 
labored  in  the  absence  of  cheap  and  ra- 
pid communications  with  the  West^  her 
character  as  a  leading  grocery  market 
has  been  successfully  maintained;  and 
now  that  her  long  indulged  aspirations 
are  realized,  and  the  iron-roads  from  her 
harbor  to  the  Ohio  River  are  at  length 
completed,  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
her  merchants  will  take  good  care  that 
their  friends  in  the  interior  shall  be  sup- 
plied on  even  better  terms  than  hereto- 
fore. During  the  ^ear  just  closed,  the 
coffee  trade  of  Baltimore  has  comprised 
an  aggregate  import  of  248,248  ba^ 
We  are  enabled  to  state  that  coffee  will 
shortly  be  carried  to  Cleveland  from  Bal- 
timore, via  Pittsburgh,  in  less  than  sixty 
hourS)  and  at  less  than  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  Facilities  of  this  cha- 
racter will  enable  Baltimore  to  maintain 
a  successful  competition  with  any  and 
all  of  her  sister  cities,  and  insure  her  a 
fair  share  of  the  grocery  trade  of  the 
lake  country. 

In  domestic  dry  goods,  it  is  known  that 
Baltimore  has  for  many  years  past  car- 
ried on  a  very  heavy  and  successful 
trade  with  the  West;  a  trade  that  has 
arisen  from  a  very  small  beginning  to  a 
present  enormous  aggregate  both  m  ex- 
tent and  value ;  and  in  this  branch  of 
business,  too,  we  may  confidently  pre- 
dict a  still  more  rapid  increase,  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  and  important 
facilities  of  access  created  by  our  lines 
of  communication  with  the  West>  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest. 

The  business  of  the  Baltimore  market 
in  the  sale  of  European  dry  goods  is 
growing  steadily  and  healthfully^  and 
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fiiis  ^paitoiant  of  oar  trade  mtiflt  now 
experienee  a  still  more  rapid  expansion. 
A  sure  basis  of  calculation  upon  which 
this  opinion  is  founded,  exists  io  the  fact 
tiiat  baltiroore  will  now  possess  all  the 
elemeuts  of  a  large  and  regular  export 
trade  to  Europe,  the  returns  for  which 
will,  of  course,  be  in  such  articles  as 
will  best  suit  the  wants,  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  the  Western'  and  Southern 
states. 

The  advantageous  position  of  Balti- 
more as  a  manufacturing  locality  has 
long  been  understood.  Its  water-power, 
for  extent  and  availability,  is  not  sur- 
passed ;  and  superadded  to  these  advan- 
tages is  the  possession  of  a  healthful  and 
genial  climate.  The  development  of  the 
Cumberland  coal  region,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  its  valuable  mineral  fuel 
IS  furnished  in  Baltimore— excelling 
beyond  question  all  other  kinds  of  fuel 
for  the  generation  of  steam^-cannot  fail 
to  give  a  new  impetus  to  all  departments 
of  domestic  manufacturing  industry. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Rail-road,  the  coal  of 
Alleghany  county  is  broa^ht  from  the 
mines  to  Baltimore  in  the  brief  space  of 
fifty  hours  or  le^s,  and  furnished  on  the 
wharves  or  at  the  forge  fires  and  steam 
engines  of  our  workshops  at  the  very 
low  rate  of  S3.50  per  ton. 

The  airran^ments  recently  concluded 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road 
Company  for  the  large  increase  of  its 
motive  and  transporting  power,  will 
bring  to  this  city  annually  600,000  tons 
of  Cumberland  coal,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  steady  prospective  increase — the 
demand  for  it  havmg  been  always  ahead 
of  the  supply.  From  the  Susquehanna 
valley,  we  are  certain,  also,  of  large  sup- 
plies of  anthracite  coals,  Doth  by  rail- 
way and  canal,  embracing  all  the  des- 
criptions, and  existing  in  the  greatest 


abuodanee — ^nearer  to  BaKtmoM  Uias  to 
any  other  city  on  tide-water,  and  at  prions 
as  low  as  can  be  furnished  elsewhere. 

Although  Ms  article  haaalteady  beett 
extended  to  a  greater  length  than  w«i 
contemplated  at  its  eommencement,  we 
cannot  forego  allusion  to  the  very  supe- 
rior  pig  iron  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore.  It  is  unsurpa^Md  for  the 
purposes  of  car  and  engine  wl^ek. 
The  ore  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  iron  can  be  io* 
creased  to  any  extent^  inasmuch  as 
wood,  fuel  is  obtained  m  abundance 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  and  its  triba* 
taries,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  of 
the  cities  east  of  Baltimore.  Lai^ 
quantities  of  this  iron  are  now  carried 
to  New-England,  and  there  made  into 
car- wheels  for  the  supply  of  the  New- 
England  rail-roads.  Already  Baltimcne 
is  able  to  boast  of  the  most  extensive 
establishments  in  the  Union  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  rolling  machinery  of 
rail-roads.  This  assertion  is  proredby 
the  hjot  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Roai 
Winans  is  finishing,  eomplete  for  ser- 
vice, a  locomotive  tngit^  every  Jimr  dayt, 
or  three  engines  every  two  wceka— 
the  value  of  each  engine  being  abool 
ten  thousand  dollars.  We  may  add  tkstt 
his  preparations  are  so  extensive  thai  if 
required  he  can  complete  two  engines 
per  week.  The  first  locomotive  for 
burning  mineral  coal  in  the  generatioa 
,of  steam  was  built  in  the  shops  of  Ifr^ 
Winans.  His  engines,  adapted  to  thsl 
kind  of  fuel,  for  burthen  trains  particu- 
larly, enjoy  a  higher  reputation  tnan  any 
other  in  this  country.  His  working- 
force  employed  in  this  description  of 
machinery  alone,  is,  at  tiie present  time^ 
seven  hundi^  men.  There  are  now 
building,  and  under  contract,  at  the 
various  establishments  in  this  city, 
about  two  thousand  burthen  oars. 


ART.  VIII.-RE80UR0ES,   Sto.,   OF    PHILADELPHIA* 
KR.  Tyson's  letters  to  the  late  wm.  peter,  British  oonsitl. — ^ko.  i. 


Mr  DEAR  Sir: — Your  oflicial  con- 
nection with  our  port  has  led  you  to 
take  some  interest  in  its  commerce,  and 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Philadelphia 
has  enabled  you  to  form  a  clear  notion 
of  its  wants  and  capacities.  Among 
other  intelligent  inquirers,  you  have 
often  asked,  why  a  fine,  not  merely  d 


propellers  desirable  as  these  are — hni 
of  regular  sieamerSy  to  London  or  Liver- 
pool, has  not  been  established  here,  as 
m  New- York  and  Boston.    I  propose  to 

*  We  htre  b««n  (kvored  hy  the  a«Uior>  Job  R. 
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bto  tottOTt.  m4  ahaU  gtirt  thmt  Io  eoMec«tiv«aa»- 
ber«  of  tlie  ReTlew  to  o«i  readen.— S».  Ra- 
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Ifaow  together  f«ok  Uioq^^  mt  this  m- 
ouiry  luggestf,  and  to  glaace  at  the  past 
fortunes  and  present  prospects  of  the 
l^oft^  in  the  belief  that  boih  the  retro- 
fpect  and  the  anticipation  justify  and 
ddoiand  a  serious  e£brt  for  their  intro- 
duction. 

In  the  solicitude  I  may  discover  to 
build  up  the  fair  renown  and  true  gran- 
4kar  of  Philadelphia  to  the  proportions 
ef  which  she  u  so  easily  capable^  you, 
at  least,  will  not  belieye  that  I  am  in- 
flumiced  by  a  sordid  or  pecuniary  object 
I  am  not  a  merchant,  and  have  no  mo- 
tive to  sensibility  for  the  spot  we  inha- 
hitf  but  the  interest  and  attachment 
which  spring  from  the  associations  of 
birth,  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  me- 
morj  of  honored  anoestors  for  six  gene- 
ffations.  These  make  me  alive  to  her 
honest  fame  and  just  rank  in  the  great 
oommnnity  of  cities ;  they  certainly  ren- 
der me  partial,  but  1  ho|>e  neither  extra- 
▼agant  nor  foohshi  notwithstanding  the 
^fentiment  — 
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The  extension  of  our  commerce  lies 
near  to  my  heart  only  in  o<Hmection  with 
ito  results;  with  that  enlargement  of  spirit 
which  great  opulence  usually  euffen- 
deisL  and  those  richer  blessings  of  a  high 
eivilization  which  it  secures,  multiplies, 
uid  diffuses. 

For  nearly  a  century  Philadelphia  was 
legaided  in  Europe^  not  only  as  the 
gieat  city,  but  the  mens  of  refinement 
and  civilization  in  the  western  world 
^  is  a  mortifying  truth,  that  though  in  all 
iesi>ects  eminently  entitled  to  her  for- 
mer repute,  excepts  perhaps,  in  numeri- 
eal  preceaence,  she  has  so  dwindled 
IB  English  and  European  estimation  as 
to  be  viewed  only  as  a  speck  in  the  com- 
mercial horizon-^cm  insignificant  point 
en  the  American  map.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  ^low  how  she  has  thus  receded  from 
the  transatlantic  vision,  why  her  foreign 
oommerce  has  decline<^  the  means  of  re- 
trieving it^  and  how  necessary  its  resto- 
mtion  IS  to  her  prosperity.  I  shall  do 
thia  mainly  to  mvoke  your  infiuence 
witn  British  capitalists,  to  aid  the  intro- 
dttction  into  her  port  of  a  line  of  iteam 
wsisZi  of  the  largest  class. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  cloud,  which. 
to  the  eyes  of  many  Englishmen,  is  still 
woapcmaed  over  the  venerable  House  of 
Pennsjdvania,  conjured  up  b]|r  the  idle 
tfUxym  an  intended  r^^mdiaHon  of  the 


pablio  debt.  To  this  delicate  Utpo  1 
may,  in  the  course  of  my  letter,  inciden- 
tally refer.  Permit  me,  for  the  present^ 
to  expatiate  upon  the  text  proposed  fot 
elucidation. 

I  will  assume,  then,  thant  he  ancient 
reputation  of  Pennsylvania  for  good  iaith 
and  integrity,  tboufi^h  deliberately  fired 
at^  was  not  mortally  wounded,  hy  the 
facetious  bullets  of  the  late  roverend 
Canon  of  St  Paul's.  The  militant  cre« 
ditor  was  as  wide  of  the  mark  in  aiminsp 
at  so  small  a  sect  as  ^'  the  drab-coated 
gentry,''  and  holding  them  amenable  for 
the  supposed  delinquencies  of  the  state, 
as  he  certainly  missed  it,  in  so  precipi- 
tately selling  his  Pennsylvania  bonds 
under  par !  But  ip  proceed  to  the  main 
sn^ect  of  my  epistle. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  colony  of  mark 
in  the  western  world.  Though  the  last 
settled  but  one  of  the  English  provinces, 
she  soon  outran  them  all  in  the  race  of 
population  and  the  arts  of  life.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  eeutury  younger  than  V ir- 
S'nia,  and  sixty-two  years  younger  than 
assachusetts,  she  distanced,  within  the 
lapse  of  the  former  period  from  her  set- 
tlement, all  the  other  colonies  but  '^  the 
ancient  dominion."  Every  bound  of  the 
young  giant  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
future  ^eatness,  by  the  parent  country. 
She  and  her  sisters  were  ranked  among 
the  fairest  fiowers  of  the  rtwdia.  Her 
ingenious  sons — her  Bittenhouse,  her 
Franklin,  her  West,  tt  Dii  Minort9 — 
were  received  in  London  with  caresses 
as  British  subjects,  and  conducted  to 
such  honors  as  learned  appreciation  and 
polite  society  could  confer.  The  litera- 
ture of  England  at  that  day  conferred 
upon  them  celebrity,  or  echoed  the  jus- 
tice of  their  domestic  (JBune,  until  the 
keen-siffhted  discoveries  of  subsequent 
years,  detected  the  orthodoxy  of  oppo- 
site sentiments.  The  same  writers  who 
had  been  eloauent  in  their  praises- 
made  less  kind  by  political  changes- 
could  see  little  merit  in  philosophers  oi^ 
artists  who  had  ceased  to  oe  British  sub- 
jects, and  in  a  country  which  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  Brituh  crown. 

Buty  notwithstandinjg;  the  chills  and 
damps  of  British  criticism,  Philadelphia 
coutmued  to  maintain  her  good-humorad 
complacency,  and  a  healthy  commercial 
prosperity,  ^he  was  so  disloyal  as  to 
supply  many  of  iha  sinews  of  war,  to 
sustam  the  new  government.  As  the 
seat  of  the  American  Congress,  an  d 
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the  chiefcitj  of  the  United  Colonies,  the 
was  freely  exposed  to  the  perils  of 
the  conflict.  But  she  participated  in 
the  benefits  of  that  unrestricted  com- 
merce which  the  Revolution  secured. 
Her  exports,  which  were  less  than  eight 
millions  of  dollars  in  1790,  rose  in  1796 
to  the  sum  of  $17,523,866.  Chiefly 
with  Philadelphia  capital,  Pennsylvania 
made  the  first  turnpike  road,  excavated 
the  first  canal,  and  constructed  the  first 
railway,  of  any  magnitude,  in  this  coun- 
try, lue  importance  of  internal  im- 
provements employed  the  tongues  and 
pens  of  her  best  speakers  and  writers,  at 
an  early  day.  These  sentiments  con- 
curring with  the  influence  ot  her  exam- 
ple and  the  experienee  of  its  effects,  dif- 
fused a  similar  spirit  through  New-York 
and  New-England.  You  will  not  ac- 
cuse me  of  indulj^ing  in  a  boastful  or 
vain-glorious  spirit,  in  noting  what  his- 
tory records.  It  is  simply  the  truth  that 
Philadelphia,  in  all  the  duties  of  a  large 
community— in  the  construction  of  hy- 
draulic works  for  the  intrnd  notion  of 
pure  water  from  without  her  municipal 
limits — in  sanitanr  measures — in  a 
complete  system  of'^  subterranean  drain- 
age—worthy of  imperial  Rome  for  soli- 
dity of  structure — was  equally  in  ad- 
vance of  her  sister  cities.  Her  progress 
required  and  sustained  these  improve- 
ments. The  rich  trade  of  the  West 
seemed  destined  by  nature,  aided  by 
the  facilities  of  improved  ready,  to  centre 
in  Philadelphia.  As  the  metxopolis  of 
the  colonies,  she  became  the  capital  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Federal  Union.  Her  trade  to  China  and 
South  America  was  large,  and  secured 
golden  returns.  The  vessels  of  her  mer- 
chants unfolded  their  canvas  in  almost 
every  sea.  Colossal  fortunes  were 
amassed  by  an  expanded,  intelligent^ 
and  successful  eonmierce.    Under  the 

genial  influences  of  kindly  wealth, 
eaven-blessed  charities  were  founded, 
and  conveniences,  arts,  and  elegancies 
were  multiplied.  It  forms  a  portion  of 
the  letter  I  inflict  on  yon,  to  recount  the 
means  by  which  these  advantages  were 
lost^  and  how  they  can  be  restored,  with 
those  accretions  which  time  has  accu- 
mulated. 

While  thus  prosperous,  and  her  com- 
mercial progress  eminently  onward, 
Philadelphia  became  informed  of  the 
rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior.  The 
yast  deposits  of  coal  ^and  iron  were  lo 


alluring  in  their  promises,  that  the  poiv 
lie  mind  seized  upon  them  with  aviaiftj. 
The  first  difficulty  was  to  subdue  those 
wild  and  magnificent  fortresses  of  na- 
ture—those inaccessible  walls  of  rock 
and  mountain — ^with  which  she  delimit- 
ed to  guard  her  treasures.  To  penetrate 
their  recesses,  to  scale  their  coimio- 
merste  ramparts,  and  convey  the  hiddcA 
mineral  to  market  over  a  country  whoee 
undulations  of  surface  seemed  to  laugh  at 
the  effort' — was  ridiccded  as  the  dream 
of  fanaticism  or  the  dictate  of  folly. 
But  impediments  seemed  only  to  stiina- 
late  activity,  to  quicken  the  spirit  of 
speculation,  to  open  the  purse  of  en- 
terprise. Much  of  the  oapital  whieh 
had  been  successfully  employed  is  for- 
eign commerce,  was  mus  diverted  froan 
its  accustomed  channel,  aod  taught  to 
wander  to  the  hills,  the  ravines,  and  the 
rivers  of  the  Lehign,  the  Schuylkill,  and 
the  Susquehanna. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  were  buried 
in  the  recesses  of  these  mountains,  or  hi 
attempt-s  to  wind  round  their  valleys,  or 
improve  the  navigation  of  their  streaois. 
Perhaps  a  hundred  millioks— and  I 
do  not  lightly  hazard  this  estimate-^ 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  which  was 
transferred  from  the  concerns  of  mer^ 
cantile  activity,  and  absorbed  in  unpro- 
ductive investments,  made  to  devekn 
the  trade,  the  agriculture,  and  above  all, 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior.  But 
prodigies  were  achieved  in  varioai 
parts  of  the  state.  The  SchuylkiJ  and 
Susquehanna  rivers  were  firsl.  united  by 
a  canal,  and  both  afterwards  conaected 
by  the  same  kind  of  highway  with 
Philadelphia.  That  vast  arm  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  joined 
by  canal  with  the  Delaware,  whose  no- 
ble waters  find  a  ready  outlet  to  (he  sea. 
The  Ohio  River,  at  Pittslur^h,  wa.«  made 
to  communicate,  by  aqueduct,  with  t^ 
^eat  northern  hikes,  at  the  town  of  Erie. 
One  of  the  great  coal-fields  of  the  state 
was  brought  to  the  gates  of  Philade)]dua 
by  a  fine  canal  and  a  noble  railway; 
and  innumerable  other  works,  of  preneot 
expense  and  future  utility,  were  umler- 
taken  and  completed.  Fifty  mites  at 
least  of  underground  rail-roads,  are  said 
to  exist  in  Schuylkill  connty  alone. 
The  locks  of  the  Lit-high  canal  are  the 
deepest  and  finest  in  the  worid ;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  in  solidity  and  beau- 
ty, the  inclined  planes  and  other  artifi- 
cial works  of  thai  opoleat  region.    Of 
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Ihe  coal  mines  and  iron  mines^  of  the  consitniction  of  the  great  highway, 
canals  and  railways  of  the  state,  which  which  was  made  to  Pittsburgh,  the  wes- 
were  nndertaken  on  that  day  of  blind  tern  trade  refused  the  conveyance, — a 
and  wanton  etpenditure,  how  few  have  conveyance,  which  was,  in  truth,  of 
tealized  the  dreams  or  satisfied  the  hopes  such  a  nature  as  to  confirm  it  inaliena- 
of  their  ardent  projectors !  The  geology  bly  to  New-York. 
of  the  state  haa  not  been  explored,  the  The  chain  which  was  to  bind  Phila- 
art  of  mining  was  imperfectly  under-  delphia  with  the  West  was  not  continu- 
Btood,  and  the  science  of  engineering,  ous  and  unbroken:  composed  of  inter- 
so  yclept,  was  marked  only  by  improvi-  mingling  and  welaed  links ;  but  sever- 
dence,  by  fraud,  and  by  blunders.  These  ed,  disjomled,  fragmentary.  It  was  sLa 
gigantic  efforts,  like  all  premature  and  amphibious  connection  ofland  and  water, 
imdigested  schemes,  were  fruitful  only  consisting  of  two  railways  separated  by 
of  sad  results  to  the  undertakers.  The  canal,  and  of  two  canals  separated  by 
coal  trade  was  to  be  nurtured  and  ma-  railway — happily  elucidating  the  defects 
tored  by  slow  degrees;  it  is  yet  in  its  peculiar  to  both  modes  of  transit^  with 
infancy,  and  only  now  beginning  to  re-  the  advantages  of  neither.  This  im- 
ward  its  owners.  The  iron  manuiacture,  provement  being  useless  as  a  competitor 
which  was  called  into  existence  by  the  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  other  projects 
protective  system,  must^  in  order  to  fiour-  being  unfinished,  the  public  works  dis- 
ish,  be  sustained  by  the  stability  of  appointed  private  hope  in  the  benefits 
genial  legislation.  Exposed  to  the  ca-  they  promised,  and  public  hope  in  the 
prices  of  fluctuating  sentiment,  and  the  unprofitable  burden  they  imposed.  The 
evils  of  a  step-dame  policy,  it  continues  commonwealth^  oppressed  by  her  debt, 
to  cripple  or  ruin  the  manufacturer.  and  the  citizens  impoverished  by  their 

While  the  commercial    capital   was  losses,  the  western  trade  alienated  and 
ihns  wastin?  away,  and  the  commercial   the  foreign  trade  neglected  and  dimin- 
spirit  absorbed  by  momentous  projects  ishing,  Pennsylvania  presented  the  re- 
at  a  distance,  the  Erie  Canal  was  verg-   verse  side  of  her  early  picture — one  not 
ing  to  completion.    It  was  intended  to  pleasing  to  contemplate,  bur,  I  presume, 
conduct,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes  to   less  painful  and  humiliating  in  the  re- 
New-York,  that  western    trade    which   membrance  and  retrospect,  than  in  the 
had    been    the    exclusive    property  of  experience  and  reality. 
Philadelphia.    The  object  was  fully  at-       These  misfortunes  were  accompanied 
tatned.     By  this  artificial  hisrhway,  our  or  quickly  followed  by  others.     Severe 
natural  heritage,  the  trade  of  the  West  losses  in  the  China  trade  ruined  some  of 
■was  transferred  to  a  sagacious  and  vigi-   the  largest  ship-owners,   and  unwisely 
lant  rival.     For  a  time,  our  shrewdest   led  to  the  total  abandonment^   at  our 
citizens  were  too  much  amused  and  de-  port,  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
lighted  with  their  mountain  treasures  in   merce.     In  the  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  interior,  to  perceive  the  decline  of  the  commercial  ranks  of  society,  some 
their  foreiirn  commerce,  and  the  adverse  of  our  most  astute  and  enterprising  mer- 
tum  of  the  commercial  tide  in  their  do-   chants  removed  to  New- York,  and  aided 
mestic  trade.    The  state,  animated  by  by  their  capital  and  intelligence  to  build 
a  proper  spirit  towards  her  metropolis,   up  that  prosperity,  to  which  the  acquisl- 
determined  not  to  submit^  an  unresisting  tion  of  the  western  trade  and  the  foreign 
▼ictiin,  to  an  inversion  of  the  natursil   commerce  of  Philadelphia  had  largely 
laws  of  trade.     She  planned  a  grand   contributed.     Other  melancholy  events 
scheme  of  internal  improvements,  which  succeeded.     The  Bank  of  the  Unit-ed 
jntjposed.  among  its  primary  objects,  the   States,  though  situated  in  this  city,  did 
irrevocaole  uppropnation  to  herself  of  not  render  such  accommodations  to  the 
the  western  produce  and  markets,  and  a  business  community  here  as  were  favor- 
part   of  the    commerce  of  the  lakes,   able  to  the  growth  of  the  foreign,  or  the 
This  theory,  if  prosecuted  with  the  in-  enlargement  of  the  coasting  trade.  Still 
telligence  and  forecast  which  gave  it  paper  money  was  so  abundant  as  to 
birth,  would  have  neutralized  the  effects  foiiter    remote     enterprises,    and    lead 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  intercepted  the   to   many    visionary    and    extravagant 
&me  of  Clinton,  bv  undermining  or  re-   schemes.    The  bankruptcy  of  that  ffreat 
moving  the  base  of  its  monument.    But  institution,  so  long  the  cherished  object 
owing  to  irretrievable  mistakes  in  the  of  our  pride  and  confidence,  was  as  sod- 
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den  as  the  descent  of  an  aTaienche. 
Other  financial  disasters  followed  it,  in 
ouick  sacoession.  These  failures  snd- 
aealy  oontraoted,  within  the  narrowest 
linuts.  a  currency  of  unusual  expansion, 
and  tdreatened  to  involve  our  people  in 
a  ffeneral  insolvency.  Prices,  which 
had  been  unnaturally  inflated,  became 
so  depressed  as  to  be  merely  nominal. 
All  exchange  of  commodities  was  at  an 
end,  negotiations  of  sale  and  purchase 
stopped,  and  the  payment  of  debts 
ceased.'  The  banking  capital  of  the  city 
was  reduced  by  the  simple  process  of 
anfuhilalionj  from  Jiffy^one  miUions  to 
eleven  millions  of  dollars !  Where  ruddy 
health,  perhaps  unnatural  plethora,  had 
appeared,  all  was  paleness  and  dejec- 
tion, wan  extenuation,  and  prostrate 
svncope.  If  a  volcano  had  opened  its 
nery  jaws  in  our  midst,  or  an  earthquake 
had  sliaken  the  firmest  edifices  to  their 
foundations,  the  popular  terror  could  not 
have  been  more  complete,  the  distress 
and  dismay  could  not  have  been  more 
painful  or  pervading.  The  multitudes 
over  the  state,  who  had  entered  into  en- 
gagements in  a  moment  of  universal 
confidence,  and  upon  the  faith  of  fair 
but  deceotive  appearances,  as  they 
were  unable  to  i>ay,  were  quickly  requir- 
ed to  make  liquidation. 

One  of  the  most  humiliating  conse- 
qnences  to  Pennsylvania,  of  that  season 
of  gloom  and  consternation,  was  the  pre- 
sent inability  of  the  commonwealth  to 
meet  her  obiipitions.  She  suspended  the 
payment  of  mterest  on  her  debt,  and 
issued  certificates  in  the  place  of  money. 
No  private  person  of  mature  ase,  or  re- 
sponsible character,  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
no  public  man  of  any  faction,  and  no  state 
paper  of  any  descriptioiL  ever  counseled 
Off  hinted  at  such  a  scheme  of  redress 


repudiation.  The  sentiment  of  botk  tfa» 
^pntat  political  parties  in  the  stateii  at  a 
tmie  ot  deep  despondeocy  and  ononal 
excitement,  was  unite<t--withoiii  tmm 
single  wpong-headed  exceptioa  imtra^ 
the  adherents  of  eit^r — in  fsTor  of  « 
speedy  resumption,  and  the  boararaUa 
redemption  of  the  public  iaith.  A  rigid 
system  of  economy  was  introdnoed  mto 
aU  the  denartments  of  administratioii-- 
by  retrenckment  of  expenses,  MdaietioB 
ot  salaries,  and  discontinnanoe  ef  the 
public  worka  These  maasures  ooold 
nave  in  view  but  (he  one  object  of  Mo- 
ment In  order  to  meet  the  deaumos  ef 
the  treasury  and  pay  offthe  public  eradi- 
tor,  the  improvements  of  the  state  whioh 
were  finisned,  were  offered  for  a^to 
the  highest  bidder.  But  the  earrenoy 
was  distrusted  or  gone.  There  was  no 
representative  of  value,  and  peoaniaiy 
means  were  hoarded  or  inaccessiUe. 
No  bidder  could  be  fomd  who  had  the 
courage  or  ability  to  make  an  ofiir. 
The  <»damities  of  shipwreck  marked  the 
ravages  of  that  fearful  etorm.  When  ifi 
fury  was  spent)  and  the  eye  covJd  eeoOy 
scan  the  track  of  the  hurricane,  nothing 
but  blight  and  desolation  met  the  view. 
Persons  accustomed  to  opulence  wese 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  indigence. 
Our  fair  cit^,  as  a  community,  lost  aggre- 
gately an  mmiense  amonnt  of  captaL 
varying  according  to  the  principles  m 
different  estimates,  between  virrT  mo 
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enough  has  been  sud  to  account  for  the 
diminution  of  Philadelphia  oammene. 
The  next  que^ion  occurs,  how  it  is  to 
be  regained — ^but  I  will  defer  the  ooa- 
sideration  of  this  topic  to  another  day. 
In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  to  he^ 
yours,  very  truly,  &c. 


ART.   IX.-THE    REPUBLIC    OF    VENEZUELA. 

[We  referred,  m  several  general  articles  upon  South  America,  to  the  histofy,  etc^of 
Venezuela,  condensing  them  afterwards  into  the  Industrial  JUsaurees,  and  belieye  that  the 
following,  contritNited  by  Louis  Baker,  a  short  time  since,  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  will 
supply  all  omissions.] 

A   COmCBRCUL  TIBW   OF   THB   KBPOBLIO  OF  TBNBlUaLA,  ITS   SBAFOITS,  PKOeVOTS,  BXFOaf«» 
AND   XHPORTS,   AND  FTS  TRADC  WITH   TIB   UMTSa  STATBS. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  is  situated  by  the  river  Orinoco^  which  ahe 
in  7^  north  latitude,  and  between  62^  joins  Brazil  and  has  ibr   her  n, 
and  72**  west*  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  boundary  New  Granada;  with  a 
is  divided  Arom  the  British  possessions  latioo  of  a  miUioa  and  a  hali^ 
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a  faandtome  manner.  BoMrar  of  tftd«* 
pendence  Square  is  the  principal  one  j 
it  is  used  to-day  as  a  market  and  parade- 
ground.  Near  by  is  the  cathedral  and 
ue  bishop's  palace,  with  some  two  or 
three  convents. 

In  the  cathedral,  on  a  bier  covered 
with  black  velvety  worked  with  silver 
stus,  lamps  continually  burning  around 
— «  railing  surrounding  the  whole  to 
keep  off  intruders— lies  in  silent  mm- 
deur  the  mortal  remains  of  General  and 
President  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  his 
country,  and  the  champion  of  freedom 
in  South  America.  He  died  some  years 
ago  in  Garthagena,  and  at  his  own  re* 
auest  his  remains  were  brought  over  and 
deposited  there.  His  memory  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

ITie  people  of  Caraooas  are  polished 
and  social,  kind  and  hospitable  to  stran- 

fers.  The  city  is  very  extensive,  every 
ouse  having  a  garden  attached.  Car- 
riages are  not  used,  but  every  one  rides. 
The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town  in- 
vite one  daily  to  take  a  walk,  or  a  ride 
on  horseback,  to  enjoy  its  varied  scenery. 
The  trade  of  Venezuela  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  we  are,  as  neighbors  and  con- 
sumers, more  interested  m  the  develop- 
ment and  increased  success  of  its  trade, 
advantageous  as  it  is  to  both  of  us,  than 
in  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Laguayra  lies  directly  on  the  sea- 
board, in  latitude  10*»  31'  52"  north,  and 
longitude  67®  7'  45"  west.  It  derives 
its  name  from  an  Indian  chief,  who  held 
possession  of  it  before  the  time  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  so  situated  that  from  the 
mountains  behind  the  town  it  affords  the 
visitor  no  other  view  than  the  ocean  it- 
self. But  he  is  recompensed  for  his  tra- 
vel  many  thousand  feet  above,  on  his 
road  to  Caraccas.  Ever^hing  is  sW 
and  quiet)  save  the  occasional  noise  of 
the  muleteer  bell  and  call,  or  the  sudden 
flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  mountain 
eagle,  as  he  rises  and  poises  himself  for 
a  moment  over  the  valley,  and  then 
skims  offj  perhaps  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes* 
The  air  is  balmy  and  playful ;  flowers  of 
every  hue,  indigenous  truits,  surround 
you  on  all  sides;  and  then  the  view^ 
when  you  are  on  a  level  with  "  Silla,''  ot 
"  Sad(ue  of  Caraccas'' — the  noble  town 
of  Caraccas  on  the  plain  some  thousands 
of  feet  below  you  on  one  side,  the  ocean 
on  the  other,  little  Laguayra  like  a  speck 
on  the  horizon,  all  tend  to  repay  you  iof 


o$  which  are  engaged  in  a^eiiltnte. 
Only  a  few  3Fears  ago  the  Colombian 
Republic  was  a  united  afl^ir  between 
several  states,  prosperous  and  advancing 
in  all  the  advantages  of  life  and  action ; 
but  revolution  after  revolution  breaking 
ont,  Bolivar  dying,  left  the  country  in 
civil  war;  the  militarir  chieftains  of  that 
day,  all)  no  donbt,  well-wishers  of  their 
common  country,  but'  none  individually 
able  to  carry  out  their  liberal  views  for 
its  ultimate  benefit^  quarreling  among 
themselves.  Circumstances  unforeseen, 
but  no  doubt  repented  of  now,  occurring, 
eventually  compelled  these  states  to  be- 
come the  separate  governments  which 
to-day  are  recognized  as  such  by  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Caraccas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela, 
is  now  being  built  up  again  very  rapidly. 
It  lies  in  a  vast  plain,  and  from  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  which  overlook  it, 
north  and  south,  it  has  a  beautiful  but 
silent  appearance.  In  1812  an  earth- 
quake destroyed  its  ediflce&  bridges, 
roads,  and  kiUednearly  half  of  its  inhab- 
itants. The  horrors  of  that  time  have 
been  narrated  to  me  by  an  old  Venezue- 
lan, who  says  that  "  plunder  and  revo- 
lution, fire  and  famine,  were  the  order  of 
the  dav.''  Thousands  of  people,  losing 
ever]rthin^,  were  compelled  to  emigrate, 
thus  leavmg  Caraccas  deserted  and  a 
heap  of  ruins.  But  things  are  changing, 
and  this  citv  bids  fair  again  to  reach  the 
splendor  of  her  ancient  times.  Carac- 
-  cas  is  accessible  to  Bogota,  Panama, 
Mexico,  and  even  to  Chili  and  Peru,  by 
the  old  stone  roads  made  in  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  at  present  not  used. 
So  covered  are  they  with  trees  and  dirt^ 
that  it  would  be  difficult;  to  find  out  anu 
dear  them  for  use. 

The  mountains  which  divide  Laguay- 
ra from  Caraccas  are  a  branch  of  the 
Andes,  and  continue  through  to  New- 
Granada.  At  present  the  population  of 
Caraccas  is  about  70,000  souls;  in  1812 
it  was  40j000. 

This  city  can  boast  of  many  splendid 
buildings,  such  as  churches,  convents, 
public  eai  flees,  and  bridges — ^manv  of 
them  the  venerable  and  solid  work  of 
the  old  Spaniards.  The  president's 
dwelliiig,  the  government-house,  the 
general  quarters  for  the  troops,  and  the 
old  Masonic  Lodge^— which,  by-the-by. 
stood  the  shock  of  the  earthquake — ana 
many  others,  command  the  attention  of 
the  visitor.    The  sqtGKures  ate  laid  off  in 
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joor  time  and  ttouble  spent  ia  oroHing 
ihe  mountains. 

The  temperature  of  weather  at  Ca- 
faocas  is  generally  from  60®  to 
70^  Fahrenheit — a  climate  remarkably 
healthy  and  beneficial  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree to  persons  subject  to  chronic  dis- 
eases ;  that  of  Laguayra  is  about  70^ 
to  BO^. 

The  distance  from  Laguayra  to  Ca^ 
nocas  in  a  direct  line  is  only  about^wo 
leagues.  The  access,  however,  to  that 
eity  is  b^  the  old  paved  road,  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  steep  and  badly  construct- 
ed, but  safe,  and  only  used  by  pedes- 
trians and  horsemen :  mules  are  employ- 
ed to  carry  burdens  to  and  fro  over  it. 
The  new  road  constructed  by  the  Vene- 
Euelan  government  is  the  only  one  used 
and  traveled  on  by  wagons,  carrying 
from  point  to  point  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tiODS.    Its  length  is  about  thirty  miles. 

Laguayra  contains  a  very  good  hotel  j 
this  building,  the  church,  custom-house, 
and  some  dozen  mercnant  establish- 
ments, are  about  all  that  adorn  the  town, 
wiUi  the  exception  of  the  ''plaza,''  or 
poblio  square,  planted  with  the  almond 
trecL  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  beauti- 
fdl  lountain.  It  is  used  for  a  market  and 
parade.  Opposite  it  is  the  arsenal  for 
troops^  military  and  naval  stores,  ammu- 
nition, &c.;  part  of  the  town  is  walled 
in,  and  could  defend  itself  against  a 
aironff  invasion.  This  town  suffered 
dreacBully  during  the  earthquake  of 
1812 :  so  did  Valencia  and  Puerto  Cabel- 
la  Macatia  and  Macuto,  on  either  side 
of  Laguayra,  are  fine  and  fiourishinff 
Tillages.  Lalguayra  contains  from  fiS 
teen  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants^ 
about  one-third  foreigners.  The  climate 
is  good,  and  the  water  salubrious,  run- 
ning over  a  bed  of  wild  sarsaparilla,  and 
•oming  directly  from  the  mountains  over 
Uie  town. 

Laguayra  being  the  principal  and 
most  frequented  seaport  m  Venezuela, 
its  adjacent  position  to  Caraccas  gives 
it  unquestionably  a  decided  superi- 
ority and  preference  over  the  other 
m^rts  of  the  republic,  the  principal 
amount  of  cofiee,  cocoa,  indigo,  fustic, 
hides,  &c.,  being  shipped  from  thence: 
and  it  supplies  not  only  Caraccas,  but  all 
tiie  back  country  with  foreign  produce. 
Provisions  are  at  all  times  cheap  and 
abundant.  The  foreign  shipping  visiting 
this  port  amounts  to  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels  per  annum,  sixty  of 


whiohareAjnsriean.  The  pest  is  a  road' 
stead,  but  safe.  Vessels  can  lay  at  from 
six  to  twelve  fathoms  water,  and  in  more 
if  they  wish,  lighters  from  the  mole^ 
where  the  custom-house  is  situated,  go- 
ins  alongside  to  give  and  receive  caxfiro^ 
whioh  is  done  without  danger.  The 
break- water  put  up  some  years  ago  by 
an  American  Company,  is  rapidly  going 
to  decay.  Strong  and  responsible  for- 
eign and  native  commercial  houses,  and 
consuls  from  the  difierent  European 
powers,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States,  are  established  here.  Venezue- 
la has  a  considerable  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade.  The  customs  at  Laguayra 
alone  amount  to  at  least  one  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars  per  annum.  Every  kind 
of  American  produce  sells  well  and 
profitably  in  Laguayra.  Her  navy  c<m- 
sists  of  three  or  four  small  sail  vessels 
and  two  war-steamers  of  large  size. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  who  may 
trad  e  to  the  Spanish  Main  to  tiy  La- 
guayra first,  and  reap  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  now  being  enjoyed 
by  many  foreigners,  and  by  a  very  lew 
of  our  own  countrymen  in  this  trade  * 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil  ancl 
the  country  on  the  raoific  dde^  offen 
more  advantages,  profits,  and  chances 
for  trade,  than  any  other  part  of  Sooth. 
America.  I  allude  by  this  to  the  great 
trade,  if  followed  up^  which  the  Orinoco 
could  yield.  Our  proximity  from  port  to 
port^  tne  real  desire  of  the  government 
of  Venezuela  to  trade  with  us,  is,  I  think, 
sufficient  incentives  for  us  to  enter  with 
more  eai>ital  and  more  zeal  in  this  trade^ 
and  particularly  when  Venezuela  can 
furnish  us  with  the  same  produce,  as 
much  in  quantity  and  as  cheap  in  price, 
as  any^  otner  part  of  South  America. 
There  is  at  present  no  banking  system 
in  Venezuela :  foreign  coin  is  used  (a 
great  deal  ot  American  gold|  in  the 
transactions  of  business;  and  all  mcmey 
coming  into  Venezuela  is  examined  at 
the  custom-house  before  it  is  circulated; 
thus  it  is  that  no  bad  coin  is  found  there. 
There  is  a  direct  communication  with 
St  Thomas  and  the  islands  by  sail  pack- 
et and  steam — the  latter  runs  the  whole 
coast  up  and  down,  touching  at  Coracoa 
with  the  mails. 

Emanating  from  the  mountains  and 
near  Lake  Parana  is  the  great  River 
Orinoco.  It  has  many  tributaries,  and  as 
it  empties  into  the  sea,  its  force  from 
its  desoent  is  so  great^  that  for  some  miles 
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<nA  «t  sea  Ae  whole  of  the  water  before 
you  is  muddy,  ahnost  black.  Tlie  In- 
«dian8  still  live  on  its  banks;  they  are 
peaceful  and  industrious  and  do  not 
«nix  with  the  p^iople  of  the  country  ex- 
cept to  trade.  They  own  no  other  ru- 
lers but  those  they  have  among  them- 
selves. Before  leaving  this  part  of  Ven- 
ezuela, I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  that  most  dreadfiil  of  all  diseases, 
the  leprosy,  its  cure,  &c,  I  also  fincfthe 
same  quoted  in  Count  SeguHs  Travels  m 
South  America  some  years  affo,  nay 
many.  It  seems  by  the  traditionnanded 
down  to  the  people  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  that  the  leprosy 
was  very  common  amon^  them,  and  that 
there  was  no  cure  for  it,  (m  Brazil  it  is  so 
to  this  da^.)  An  old  black  slave  woman 
who  had  it^  was  driven  out  in  the  woods 
to  die.  Tliis  occurred  in  Guatemala. 
After  wandering  about  some  time,  she, 
very  much  frightened,  met  with  a  party 
of  Indians,  who,  instead  of  molesting 
her,  or  being  at  all  annoyed  at  her  situa- 
tion, treated  her  kindly,  took|her  to  their 
gace  of  abode  in  the  forests,  fed  her,  and 
»gan  to  cure  hei^  by  giving  her  to  eat  a 
law  lizard  cut  up  in  small  pieces.  This 
was  done  for  three  weeks.  She  was 
cured :  and  one  day  the  Indians  having 
a  battle  with  another  tribe,  she  escaped 
and  found  her  way  home.  The  people 
all  thought  that  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed on  her,  until  she  told  them  the 
tecret  and  the  remedy ;  and  after  it  had 
been  used  for  some  time  in  that  part  of 
South  America  this  disease  disappeared. 
Tlie  remedy  spoken  of  ^ives  the  person 
very  strong  sweats,  and  a  desire  to  dis- 
charge sanva,  whereby  the  blood  be- 
comes once  more  pure  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  and  the  mouth.  They  also 
say  that  hydrophobia  has  been  cured  in 
the  same  way ;  whether  it  is  so  or  not 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  never  in  my  so- 
journ in  that  country  naving  seen  any 
case  of  either  disease  or  the  treatment. 
But  this  tradition  to  the  present  day  is 
handed  down  to  the  people,  and  some 
have  assured  me  that  the  above  is  true, 
(and  they  are  persons  of  veracity)— that 
diey  in  their  own  times  have  seen  the 
remedy  of  the  lizard  applied  with  suc- 
cess to  the  above-mentioned  diseases. 

The  breadth  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
in  Venezuela  is  about  thirty  miles,  and 
the  highest  point  is  about  seven  thousand 
feet  high.  The  "Silla,"  or  "Saddle  of 
Caraccas,''  from  its  height,  can  be  seen 


out  many  miles  at  sea,  and  is  the 
mariner's  direction  for  Laguayra.  The 
"Cumbre''  or  the  "Top"  is  another, 
from  whence  Caiaccas,  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  mountain,  is  seen. 

Beyond  these  mountains  are  vast 
plains,  covered  with  immense  numbers 
of  wild  cattle,  the  hides,  tallow,  and 
horns  of  which  are  brouj^ht  to  the  sea- 
board and  embarked  for  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Live  cattle  are  also  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  at  great  ^fits.  There  are  many 
other  ports  which  are  of  cozflequence  to 
the  coasting  trade,  but  as  yet  are  not 
frequented  by  American  vessels. .  The 
other  principal  ports  frequented  by 
foreigners  are  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Ca^ 
bello,  Barcelona,  Cumana,  and  Anglos- 
tura,  or  ''Ciudad  Bolivar."  This  Sst^ 
situated  on  the  river  Orinoco,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  or 
entrance  from  the  sea,  is  a  very  finely- 
built  town,  has  a  large  trade  with  Uie  in- 
terior in  hides,  horns,  tallow,  &0.,  which 
are  sent  abroad. 

The  nature  of  the  trade  of  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  the  seaport  of  Valencia,  is  pretty 
mucnthe  same  as  Laguayra,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  size;  contains 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but 
can  boast  of  nothing  as  to  the  beauty  of 
its  buildinss.  It  has  a  direct  communi- 
cation by  Valencia  with  the  back  coun- 
tory  adjacent  Valencia  is  a  large  town, 
of  a  handsome  and  gay  appearance,  con^ 
taining  about  twenty  thousand  souls; 
distance  from  Puerto  Cabello  about  thirty 
miles;  situated  on  a  lake  of  its  own 
name,  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  abun- 
dani  in  all  kinds  of  game  and  fislk 
which  tend  greatly  to  the  support  oi 
the  neighboring  people. 

The  city  of  Barcelona,  also  a  large  and 
well-built  town,  containing  about  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
river  Niveri,  has  a  heavy  trade  of  hides, 
cocoa,  skins,  and  some  cofiee,  but  Europe 
receives  more  of  this  by  one-half  than 
we  do. 

Maracaibo  is  situated  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name;  an  extensive  and  well 
built  city,  containinsr  about  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
last  contest  for  power  between  the  liber- 
al and  oligarch  power,  and  has  suffered 
much  in  iU  business  on  that  account.  Its 
trade  is  the  general  produce  of  Vene- 
zuela, sent  to  the  United  States  ancl 
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Stxrope.   The  IftkeianaTigmblaSDr  large 
Teasels  some  miles  np. 

Many  splendid  forest  trees  of  fine 
texture  abound  in  this  rast  country,  fit 
for  building  bouses,  ^pping,  whar£i^ 
Ice.  The  cedar,  the  mahogany  of  the 
country,  is  durable,  abundant,  and 
eheap;  the  ei^nno,  amarillo,  a  yellow- 
ffrained  wood,  used  for  fumi^re,  very 
durable  and  easily  worked;  the  cedro 
espino,  used  for  flooring,  &c.;  the  mango, 
m&  cork  tree,  the  caiM),  used  fDr  lathSif 
and  roofing  purposes;  the  nispero,  used 
lor  beams  and  rafters ;  lignum-vius  and 
liistic,  whicn  latter  sell  readily  for  ei^ht 
dollars  per  ton.  Many  others  could  be 
enumerated,  but  we  conclude  with  the 
patmo,  which,  with  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 
are  two  of  the  most  useful  in  Venezuela 
for  the  general  uses  and  wants  of  the 
people.  We  may  also  enumerate  the  milk 
and  wax  tree,  which  are  found  here, 
both  producing  a  regetable  milk  ana 
wax  fit  for  use. 

The  other  productions  of  Venezuela 
are  cofiee,  at  from  four  to  ten  cent^per 
pound ;  sugar,  rum,  coooa  fiom  sixteen  to 
twenty  cents  per  pound ;  cotton,  vanilla, 
and  castor  bean,  cocoa  oil,  indigo  from 
fif^  to  sixty  cents  per  pound ;  tobacco, 
rice,  wool,  hempjwheat,  corn,  hides  from 
five  to  six  dollars  per  cwt.:  tallow,  horns, 
skins,  leather,  cattle,  jerk  beef^  Jesuit 
bark,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  and 
many  other  medicinal  gums  and  plants; 
also,  cochineal — ^the  insect  and  the  vege- 
table— which  grows  on  the  Orinoco; 
soap,  candles,  paper,  mats,  straw  hata^ 
cotton  stufii^  hammocks,  glass,  &c. 
Provisions  are  cheap  and  abundant;  the 
best  of  game,  and  plenty;  birds,  deer, 
&c.,  are  found  throughout  the  country. 

The  pecari  or  wild  hog  of  the  country, 
easily  caught  and  domesticated  with  the 
common  hog,  abounds  in  the  mountains. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  with 
success  in  Europe.  Fish  the  fineB<^  and 
turtle  the  best  ever  seen.  Vegetables: 
potatoes,  beans,  plantains,  bananas, 
pumpkins,  yams,  com,  ucas,  &c.  Fruits : 
lemon,  orange,  grape,  pina  melon, 
g[uava.  mango^  ajifuacati,  &c.  The  tanw- 
nnd,  though  indigenous  to  Venezuela,  is 
brought  in  preserves  from  Curacoa. 
This  country  is  rich  in  minerals :  coal  is 
found  in  Barcelona;  salt  in  Cumana; 
sulphur,  iron,  cq)per,  gold  and  silver, 
and  platina  and  lead,  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  republic,  but  for  the  want  of 


nanoal-labor  haads  to  wofk^  thes9  ia^ 
coveriet  piodnce  nothing,  either  to  tfie 
native  or  foreigner.  Precious  ston  es  are 
also  found  there.  The  pearl  fishery  oq 
tiie  coast  of  Margarita,  which  yielded  a 
large  profit  to  the  people  of  that  coontij 
at  one  tim^  is  now  almost  neglected. 

Salt  abounds  at  the  island  of  Marm- 
rita— it  can  be  bought  for  six  cents  Uie 
cwt    It  is  of  a  very  superior  equality. 
This  island  also  produces  tne  "  div^din^^ 
a  plant  used  for  tanning  leather.     It  » 
distant  about  thirty  miles  from  the  maio 
land,  ofi  (Cumana.     Margarita  is  the 
name  of  the  principal  seaport^  which  ie 
safe  and  commodious  for  large  vessek. 
The  town  is  well  built^  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000  souls.     All  kinds   of 
American  produce  sell  well  and  rea- 
dily here.     Articles  from  the  United 
States  are  admitted  in  Venezuela  at  the 
rate  of  duties  attaehed.  viz.,  beei^  pc'*^ 
lard,  soaa  candles,  ale  in  bottles^  dry 
goods,  earthenware^  ironware,  slassware^ 
canvas,  cordage,  &c.,  genenufy  30  per 
cent  on  the  invoice.    Chairs  not  jnt  np^ 
and  mahogany  in  slabs,  the  same.  Floiir 
$3  i>er  barrel;  biscuit  4  cents  per  poond; 
cassia  S  cts.  per  lb;  spices  6  cts.  per 
oz. ;  white  and  yellow  pine  boards,  &c., 
$5  per  million  feet ;  paints  issoited  i 
cts.  per  lb. ;  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  $1  per  bbL  j 
brandy  in  demijohns.  5  gallons  each, 
$3 ;  sugar-boilcp)  mills,  and  macduneiy 
of  all  descriptions  free;    salt  fish  the 
same.    The  port  charges  <m  foreign  ves- 
sels trading  to  Venezuela  are,  viz.,  ton- 
nage duty  37  cts.  per  ton ;  entrance  fee 
$7;  anchorage  18  cts.  per  ton;   water 
12  cts.  per  ton ;   light  6  cts.  per  ton ; 
health  officer,  S3 ;  captain  of  the  port,  $3 ; 
interpreter,  $3.    For  a  vessel  of  1 50  toni^ 
the  port  charges  would  amount  to  9140 
Venezuelan  currency,  or  $100  United 
States  currency. 

All  duties  and  charges  are  made  in 
Venezuelan  currency,  called  ^Macu- 
quinoy''  which  is  less  by  twenty-five  per 
cent,  than  the  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

Weights  anoMkasxtres.— The  pound 
is  sixteen  ounces ;  the  quintal  is  four  arro- 
bas,  of  25  pounds  each^  the  fanega  is 
equal  to  one  bushel  Umted  States;  the 
arroba  of  oil  contains  three  gallons  United 
States,  and  the  arroba  of  wine  four  gal- 
lons United  States ;  the  foot  measure  is 
twelve  pulgados,  or  inches :  the  vara  is 
thirty-three  molies  United  States. 


Legal  Value  ^  Foreign  Coi9%^Em)hang§-^PtMic  Schools.    4M 

Vah^  of  SUver  emd  <Md  Foreign  Com  tn  inde  has  been  negieoted,  I  will  mentiiM 

Venezuela  hjf  lam  of  Jan.  \%  1848 :  but  one,  and  of  that  I  am  cognizant    It 

Peikii  lutii  omumjl  t>m— iMfWrvij.  18  this :  Tlie  fofeignen  in  that  conntiy. 

Fifty  centi,  iiWcr 67  «u.  aided  by  their  frtendfl^  no  matter  who 

One  dollar,  silver $1  84  *«  and  where  they  are,  are  continually 

Braxil  (960  leie) : 1  84  *«  complaining  of  Io88e&  of  fears  of  revolu- 

(The  same  with  all  other  doUars.)  tion,  bad  debts,  and  the  many  dangers 

French  fiTe-firaae  pieces 1  85  '*  to  be  encountered  by  those  who  may 

Doubloon,  irold,  Argentine 19  60  '<  wish  to  embark  ia  this  trade,  that  it  at 

"       Central  America 20  00  "  once  and  directly  diseourages  the  be- 

"       Spanish,  and  aO  others  21  00  «  ginger,  and  he  leaves  that  field  of  specu- 

Ii?**"Sif~^* nJJ  «  ktion  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  friend 

EngUrfi«>TS«^  .::^  50  «  who  has«ven  him  so /nea«accotin<^ 

N^n,forty^cs 10  26"  Venezuela,  for  another-    Monopoly  be. 

'^  ^  gins  agaui,  and  thus  it  goes. 
Exchange  on  the  United  States  and  But  things  are  chanffin^r.  The  whole 
Europe  varies  from  one  to  five  percent,  country,  under  the  fosteruiscare  of  the 
according  to  circumstances.  liberal  party'.  General  Jose  Grefforio  Mo- 
Two  million  hides  and  one  million  bags  negas,  Fiesident^  is  quiet^  and  iU  tmde  to 
of  ooffSse,  as  well  as  an  immense  quantity  a  great  degree  more  so  bow  than  evef 
ef  indigo,  cocoa,  fustic,  &c.,  are  exported  for  years  pflSt  PttfoHc  schools  are  being 
annuaUy  from  Venezuela  to  the  United  established  throufffaout  the  Repubhc. 
States,  £n^nd,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy  It  is  a  country  blessed  by  nature  with 
and  other  ptrts  of  Europe.  Yet  this  trade  a  fine  cHmate,  rich  soil,  health  and 
is  very  little  known  tons.  It  is  monopoliz-  wealth  combined,  and  it  only  requires 
ed  by  a  few  foreign  houses,  (and  that  is  that  she  follow  our  example  m  the  arts 
the  case  all  over  ^uth  America,)  some  of  and  sciences,  education;  morals,  laws^ 
whom  do  the  American  business  at  im-  &c..  for  her  to  become  a  bright  star  in  the 
mense  profits  and  no  losses.  The  question  miost'  of  the  South  American  States,  to 
may  be  asked,  ^^How  is  this  'P  Out  of  benefit  tke  world  at  large  and  herself  in 
many  causes  well  known  to  me  why  this  particular. 


ART.    X.-MIOHIOAN-HISTORIOAl.    AND    ©TATieTIOAL. 

[Thm  feliowing  able  and  iastmetive  pap«r  was  prnpuwd,  at  our  request,  by  Charles 
Fox,  Ese.,  of  Michigan,  a  gentleman  or  varied  informatien  and  of  acknewledged  poblie 
epirit.  He  is  at  present  senior  editor  of  Che  Farmen'  Cenpanion  and  Horticulturist,  at 
iJetroit.  The  paper  constitutes  another  of  our  series  ef  Amerieaa  States,  which  we  in- 
tend shall  be  complete.] 

sejparated  from  it  by  a  part  of  Lake 
Michigan  as  far  as  the  Menomone  River. 
It  then  takes  a  northwest  course  to  the 
Montreal  River,  from  the  mouth  of 
which  it  follows  the  southern  shore  of 


The  State  of  Michigan  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  southern 

geninsula  and  the  northern   or    Lake 
ujperior  country. 

The  first  is  bfounded  on  the  west  and 
northwest  bv  Lake  Michi^n,  and  on 
the  east  and  northeast  bv  Lake  Huron, 
the  River  and  Lake  St  Clair,  the  Straits 
of  Detroit  and  Lake  Erie.  At  the 
south,  it  rests  upon  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  The  south  line  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  miles  east  and 
west ;  and  the  length  of  the  peninsula, 
north  and  south,  three  hundred  miles. 

The  northern  or  upper  peninsula  be- 
gins at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Superior, 
runs  southerly  along  the  SauH  Saiote 
Marie  River,  lies  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the   southern   peninsula,   and  is 


Lake  Superior  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
presendnj^  an  irregidar  and  nearly 
isolated  form,  varying  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in 
width. 

If  a  barrier  of  eighteen  feet  high  exist- 
ed across  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  would  nse  to  a 
level  with  Lake  Superior;  and  if  a 
similar  barrier  of  thirty-one  feet  was 
placed  across  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  at 
Bufialo,  the  four  lakes  would  become 
one  uniform  level,  and  merged  in  one 
immense  inland  sea. 
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Table  ^  tke  Height  of  Lake  Bttperior,  wUh  Ike  vUermediate  Laku  ahowet  and  tkeir  Dtm-^ 
taneee  from  Tide^Mter, 


St  Lawrence  RiTtr, op  to  tide-water —  ..    460....  —  ..  — 

Level,  Lake  Ontario 800..    660....  —  ..  «« 

"      LakeErie 176..    826....  888..  665 

"      LakeHaron 840..  1,166. .. .  18..  578 

"      Lake  Midiigan —  ..    — —  ..  678 

"      LakeSupenor «40.. 1,406. ...  18..  596 

Weet  end  of  Lake  Superior 490. .  1,896 —  . .  — 

Tabu  qfike  Mean  Length,  Breadth,  Depth,  Areor  and  Elepathn  of  the  Lakm, 

Lake  Superior 400 80 900 696 8S,000 

Green  Bay 100 30 600 678 2,00d 

Lake  Michigan 880 70 1,000 678 SS,40a 

Lake  Huron;. 840 86 1,000 678 80,400 

LakeSt.Clair 80 18 80 570 360 

LakeErie 340 40 84 666 9,606 

LakeOntario 180 .86 600 383 6,300 

River  St.  Lawrence - - 30 - 940 


Toial 94,000 

Economically^,  the  surfeu^e  of  the  state  berry  marshes  are  also  nnmeroos,  and 

may  be  divided  into /bur  distinct  portions,  add  to  the  annual  export  from  the  state. 
L  The  borders.     TL  The  lower  half  of  This  portion  of  the  state  promises  to  be 

the  southern  peninsula,  extending  a  little  eminent  as  a  pasture  and  dairy  district, 

north  of  Grand  River,  and  including  an  but  owing  to  its  dense  foresf^  it  is  yet 

area  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  square  less  thickly  settled   than  many  othec 

acres.    III.  Ine  upper  half  of  the  same,  parts  of  the  country. 
IV.  The  mineral  country  in  the  north.  II.  After  this  belt  is  passed,  the  ap> 

I.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  pearance  of  the  state  entirely  changes^ 

peninsula  19  surrounded  by  a  low  lerel  Decerning  picturesque  and  rolling;  the 

belt)  consisting  of  lands  more  or  less  soil  is  of  a  lighter  and  drier  character: 

marshy  and  heavily  timbered,  the  soil  the  timber  more  scanty ;  circumscnbed 

being  a  rich  clay  loam,  interspersed  marshes,  natural  meaaows,  and  prairies 

here  and  there  with  ridges  of  sand.  This  abound :  and  small  lakes  or  ponds  eyery- 

belt  yaries  in  depth  firam  &Ye  to  forty  where  delififht  the  eye.    The  soil  yarie» 

miles  along  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  may  be 

gives  eyi(&nce  of  its  haying  been  sub-  divided  into— 1.  Heayily  timbered  land, 

merged  at  a  comparatiyely  recent  period,  chiefly  along  the  rivers  and  streams^ 

When  it  is  cleared  of  its  timber  it  be-  generally  of  a  deep,,  adhesiye,  loamy 

oomes  drier,  and  bears  not  only  heavy  clay.    2.  The  barrens,  a  fair  calcareous 

crops  of  grain,  esj^cialiy  if  drained,  but  soil^  not  deep^  and  thinly  coyered  with 

remarkably  luxunant  grass  and  cloyer.  stunted  oaks.    3.  The  White  Oak  Open- 

The  natursil  growth  is  chiefly  blue  grass  ings,  which  constitute  the  greater  por- 

{Poa  Compresea) ;    June  grass,  English  tion  of  this  part  of  Michigan.    Tliey 

grass,  (P.  FreUensieX ;  and  pasture  grass,,  resemble^fine  old  English  parks,  with  the 

TP,  trivialis) ;  togetner  with  white  cloyer  trees  scaUered  in  dumps,  or  at  a  consid- 

[Trifoliumrepens],  But  timothy,  IPkleufn  erable  distance  from  each  other,  springs 

pratenee.)  and  the  red  clovers,  \T.  pr^  injSf  from  a  rich  natural  sod,  Rorgeous 

imee  et  rtflexumS  when  onee  introduced,  with  flowers,  and  free  from  unoerbmsh. 

soon  become  naturalized.    The  latter  is  The  soil  is  a  thin  layer  of  black  yegeta- 

indigenous,  and  in  some  places  comes  ble   mould,    intermixed   with    gravel, 

up  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  plowed.    Sedge  The  subsoil  consists  of  marl,  limestona 

(Cartx),  in  a  great  yanety  of  species,  pebbles,  sand,  clay,   and  yellow  loam, 

abounds  in  the  damper  places,  and  is  This  land  is  eminently  fayorable  for  tha 

out  in  large  quantities  for  hay.    Craa-  production  of  wheat)  for  which  poiposft 
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it  IB  probably  not  surpassed  in  the  United  This  renon,  however,  is  celebrated  for 

States;  but  the  grasses  and  clovers  do  its  healtnj  climate,  and  its  freedom  from 

not  succeed  so  well  without  plaster,  and  bilious  and'pulmonary  affections.   It  wiD 

other  manures.    4.  The  prairies,  chiefly  be  perceived  from  this  hasty  glance, 

in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  that,    physically,    Michigan    possesses 

limited  in  size,  consist  of  a  deep,  black  within  itself  everything  that  an  inde- 

vegetable  mould,  and  resemble  the  best  pendent  republic    can    require : — risk 

lands   in    Illinois;  they  are  generally  pasture-lands,  unsurpassed    giain  8oiI% 

above   the   level   of    the  surrounding  timber  of  great  size    and  variety,  both 

<}Ountry.    5.  The  Burr  Oak  Plains  ap-  hard  and  sofL  large  quantities  of  which 

pear  like  cultivated  orchards.    The  soil  are  exportea  not  only  to  the  west  and 

iscompoeed  of  a  mixture  of  the  earth  of  souths  but  also  to  the  seaboard — ^lake^ 

the  prairies,  and  the  white  oak  openings;  rivers  and  mill-streams,  in  abundance ; 

abounding  in  lime,  as  it  doeai  it  is  emi-  fish,    salt-springs  and  plaster  quarriei^ 

nentljr  pr^uctive.  and,  next  to  the  prai-  copper,  iron,  zinc,  silver^  coal,  limestone, 

ries,  is    preferrea    for    agriculture.    6.  sandstone  and  marl ;  a  climate  as  mod- 

The  marsnes,  or  meadows,  are  a  striking  erate  as  that  of  Penns^rlvania,  and  one 

and  peculiar  feature  of  the  state.    £x-  of  the  driest    in  America,  and,  abov« 

oeedmgly    abundant^  wet    in    winter,  all,  it  is  so  shaped,  and  so  surrounded  b^ 

but  generally  dry  enough  to  mow.  form-  water,  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 

ed  of  vegetable  mould  and  marl,  they  accessible  to  large  vessels. 

are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  oi  Michigan  was  first  colonized  by  the 

long  grassesL  affording  two  tcSs  to  the  French,  about  the  year  1671,  and  the 

acre,  and  fully  recompense  for  the  com-  existence  of  native  copper  was  ascer- 

parative  difSculty  of  growing  the  culti-  tained  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

vated  grasses.    As  pasture?  they  make  The  settlements,  however,  were  few  and 

excellent  beef,  and  everything"  prospers  far  between^  the  EuropcKan  populatiOB 

on  them.    They  Were  a  marked  element  being  principally  engaged  in  the  fiir 

of  success  in  theearly  settlement  of  the  trade,  while  a  few  devoted  missionaries 

state.    7«  The  lakes  number   not   less  passed  their  lives  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 

than  3,000 ;  '*  exceeding  in  number  and  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity.    €a- 

beauty  all  opiers  perhaps  on  the  globe.''  dots  of  good  families  appear  to  have 

Most  of  them  contain  nch  beds  of  marL  been  amon^  the  earlier  settlers,  if  we 

nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  mixea  can  jud^e  from  the  names  still  remain- 

with  petrified  shells.    Of  course,  they  ing,  and  the  uniform  politeness  of  the 

give  nse  to  numerous  streams  and  rivers;  French  hahUam^  which  have  survived 

and  in  consequence  good  mill-sites  are  nearly  all  other  eharacteristicfi  of  the 

to  be  met  with  every  few  miles.    Both  old   regime.    Detroit  was    planted   in 

the  lakes  and  streams  abound  in  fine  1701.  by  M.  de  la  Motte  Cadillac,  with 

fish.     The  highest  land  in  the  state,  or  one  nundred  men  and  a  Jesuit ;  at  which 

the  '^vater-shed,''  in  Hillsdale  county,  period  buffalo  ranged  wild  through  the 

is  633  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,    The  woods.    In  1760  mis  country  leU  into 

average    height  of    the  peninsula    is  the  hands  of  the  British.    In  1766  we 

160  feet    above    the    surface    of  the  find  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  extend- 

lakes;  but  the  ponds,  forming  the  sour-  ing  their  operations    to   tnis  lenritory; 

ces  of  the  rivers^  are  chiefly  on  the  and  in  1783,  the  Noith-west  Company 

greatest  elevation.  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  eouect- 

in.  The  upper  half  of  the  southern  pen-  inff  fiirs  in  Michigan.    The  following 
insula,  north  of  Grand  River,  eonstitutes  table  exhibits  the  product  of  their  trade 
the  /fne  cowntry^  generally  sandy,  and  for  one  year  previous  to  1774 : 
if  the  borders  alonfi^  the  lakes  be  except- 
ed,  as  yet  sparseTy  settled,  except  by  Be«Ter.kiii. 100,001 

those  engaged  m  the  kmber  business.   Bearskuia s,lo» 

IV.  The  mineral   coimtry,  ineludinf  Ju5?^"i^ 1*22 

the  whole  of  the  upper  peninsula,  wiS   otter** !.. ".'.'.7.7..*;!'.". .*;""!  11*.   Ajm 

its  primitive  rocks,  long  winters,  neavy  MMkeqwisii •Um '.'.\ '!''"'.... \\  io|qsi 

grijwth  of  timber,  and  l>roken  country,  2Sk".kiV:.';;;;.V;;;.V;.':                       "^m 

will  not  probably  attract  the  attenuon  of  Lvnxskina o,l«i 

farmers,   to  any  great  extent,  until  the   woiTbrine  ■kin» m 

reat  of  the  state  is  thickly  inhabited.  2SS»?iKii:;.j:::::;;:::::;i^^         15, 
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3,Me 

700 

TOO 

1,»0 

soo 


MlfsUnf 

Buskins 

DoerskiBS 

Dear  skins,  drswed 

Bullklo  robes 

tnd  a  quantity  of  castonnn. 


Sfontreal  was  the  principal  depot  of 
the  company,  whence  the  skins  were 
dipped  to  England. 

Beavei^  have  become  all  but  extinct; 
and  the  wolverine,  from  which  the  state 
obtains  its  sobriquety  is  all  but  unknown 
in  the  southern  peninsula. 

This  company  finally  disposed  of  its 
interest  to  the  American  Fur  Compahy, 
organized  by  John  Jacob  Astor. 

In  1772  a  mass  of  native  silver,  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  was 
found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
in  1773  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  nunes,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  was  chartered  by  the  l^U 
ish  government;  but  after  considerable 
expenditure  of  means,  the  adventure  was 
found  unprofitable  and  abandoned,  fiy 
the  treaty  of  1783  the  territory  was  virtu- 
ally ceded  to  the  United  States,  but  was 
•till  withheld,  by  England^  from  actual 
possession,  till  1 796.  At  this  period  great 
Ignorance  regarding  Michigan  prevail* 
ed  in  the  East,  the  fiir  companies  pro- 
bably considering  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  keep  out  the  American  population  as 
long  as  possible.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Virgiuian  soldiers'  claims,  after- 
wards located  in  the  Scioto  valley  in 
Ohio,  were  at  first  settled  in  Michigan, 
but  changed  from  the  current  belief  that 
this  state  was  one  vast  swamp,  with 
merely  a  belt  of  harder  land  around  it 
Less  than  forty  years  ago  a  map  of  the 
territory  was  published  in  New- York 
describing  it  as  such.  There  were  no 
roads  into  the  interior,  the  only  means 
of  travel  being  by  Indian  trails^  and 
the  French  population  were  settled  upon 
the  Detroit  and  St  Clair  rivers,  and 
the  small  streams  entering  into  them. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  Michigan 
was  erected  into  a  separate  territory  by 


act  of  CeogMts.    During  ISl 2-13,  ft  i 
again,  in  consequence  of  General  HtdPs 
surrender,  for  a  short  time  once  more  in 
possession  of  the  British.    At  this  Ume 
cultivation  was  conducted  to  a    rery 
limited  extent,  and  in  the  mostantiqiMi- 
ed  modes;    schools  were   almost    un- 
known; commerce  was  limited  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  pecmle;   and, 
at  this  day,  no  perceptible  innuenee  for 
good  remams  from  the  early  settlements. 
Sy  degrees,  as  early  as  1820,  enterpiis- 
ing  Americans  begaii  to  find  their  way 
further  into  the  interior  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  about  1834  that  any  general  immi- 
g^tion  commenced,  and  from  1836  to 
1840,  the  great  bulk  of  the  American 
population  entered  the  state.  They  were 
chiefiy  younff  persons,  or  newly  married 
couples,  from  Vermont  New-HampshireL 
and  other    New-£nfirland    states,    ami 
New- York,  principally  the  western  jK>r- 
tion  of  it    In  1836  the  territory  was 
erected  into  a  state.    The  energy,  intel- 
ligence,  education,  and  spirit  of   the 
earlier  American  settlers,  have  given  a 
peculiar  character  to  Michigan,  which  it 
still  retains.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1837-8,  the  disastrous  commer- 
cial revulsion  occurred,  and  thousands 
of  city  mercantile  men  were  suddenly 
cast  from  opulence  into  poverty ;  num- 
bers of  these,  with  their  BEuaiiUes,  found 
their  way  to  this  state ;  a  lar^e  portion 
of  them  became  farmers;  oUiers  were 
scattered  among  ihe  rising  villages ;  and 
thus,  from  the  first^  ihe  polished  man- 
ners, the  educated  ability,  and  the  prac- 
tisea  experience  of  our  largest  eastern 
cities  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  coun- 
try, to  produce,  in  the  present  ^nera- 
tion,  a  most  promising  harvest       Fo- 
reigners to  a  very  limited  extent  have 
sought  this  state  as  a  home,  but  have 
pas»^  round  the  lakes  to  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois.    The  following  table^ 
from  the  census  of  1850,  will  give  a  just 
idea  of  the  population.    The  Hollanders, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  Grermans,  have 
colonized  by  themselves : — 
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Maine 1,117 

New«H«inp«liire 8,744 

Vermont 11,113 

ICaeaacliusetU 8,167 

Rhode  Island. 1,031 

Connecticut 6,751 

New- York 1S8,756 

Naw-Jeraey , . . .    5,573 

PennaylTania 0,458 

Delaware 368 

Maryland , .       537 

Platrlct  «r  ColviQl^ i9 


Virginia 1,504 


North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiMiaaippi 

Loniaiaaa 

Texaa  

Arhansaa 

Tenneai 


318 
81 
68 

18 
10 
94 

10 
4 
85 
101 
Kenweky 408 


Ohio 14,677 

Michigan 140,S4S 

Indiana 9,003 

minoia 406 

Miaaoori 98 

Iowa 50 

Wiaconain S33 

Califbrnia i 

Territoriea 36 

England 10,690 

befaoid 14,430 

ScoUand %»i 
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If 


Germany 10,070  Norway 

Fraaee OiS  Denmark 

Spaio 10  Sweden 

n>rtiigal S  PruMia....^.... 

Belffiom US  Sardinia 

&>Uand 1,542  Greece 

Turkey S  China 

Italy IS  Africa   

▲vetrta , SI  Britieh  America 

Swiueriand 118 

Acres  improved  land,  (1850)  1,929)110; 
nnimproyea  land  in  mrms,  2,454,780 
acres.  Cashyalue  of  fiemoas,  $51,872,446; 
average  cash  value  per  acr^  $11.88; 
ditto  in  Louisiana,  $13.71. 

The  southern  halif  of  the  state  is  now 
planted  with  fine  fenns,  containing 
nouses,  out^buildings,  and  bams,  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  any  portion  of  the 
United  States;  and  beautiful  villages 
of  horn  500  to  5,000  inhabitants,  laid 
out  and  built  with  tiie  taste  and  neat- 
ness that  characterize  the  New-Eng- 
landers,  while  schools  and  churches 
everywhere  abound.  In  the  year  1850 
Michigan  contained  362  places  of  wor- 
ship, being  in  a  ratio  of  one  church  to 
every  1,098  souls ;  and  the  total  value  of 
church  property  was  $723,200.  This, 
however,  does  not  feurly  represent  the 
church  accommodation,  as  schoolhouses 
are  extensively  used  as  places  of  wor- 
ship, where  the  denomination  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  numerous  or  wealthy  to  erect 
a  building  iot  itself. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statis- 
^cs  of  the  leading  denominations  in 
1850  :— 

Namber  of  Total 

Kmm.  CharehM.  Tala«. 

Sapttats  *.  56  $84,050 

Congregational S9 59,550 

Episcopal 25 88,800 

Mettiodieta 103 n4a,650 

Presbyterians' 67 *14a,650 

Boman  CatkoUos  « 150,775 

Detroit  is  the  principal  city,  and  tjll 
«f  late  years  contained  the  capitol  of 
the  state.  This  is  now  located  at  Lan- 
sing. The  population  of  Detroit  is  a  lit- 
tle over  30,000.t  It  has  not  grown 
with  the  rapidity  of  many  other  wes- 
iem  cities,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  scanty  settlement  of  the  neavy 
timbered  country  immediately  around, 
and  the  unusual  proportion  of  villages 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  Cen- 
tral Rail-road  to  Chicago  (commenced  by 
the  state,  but  now  owned  by  a  Boston 
company)  begins  here,  and  will  shortly 
eonnect  with  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
road,  running  from  Niagara  Falls,  through 

*T1iis  is  so  in  the  censos  ublea,  and  1  do  not  sop- 
poae  it  to  be  a  mistake.  C.  F. 

t  In  1810,  l^OiO :  in  I8M,  1,395,  and  aOO  bnUdlngs. 


M  Masioo 4 

110  Sonth  America § 

IS  West  Indies 84 

10  Sandwich  Islands 9 

100  Other  Countries 6< 

S  Unknown 1,211 

1  Deaf  and  Domb m 

1  BUnd.- Itt 

S  Insane 180 

...14,006  Idiots 190 

southern  Canada  to  tlie  Detroit  River, 
and  forming  a  united  line  from  Chi* 
cage  to  New- York  city.  The  chief  bu- 
siness of  Detroit  is  forwarding,  ship- 
buildinc*.  foundries,  steam-engine  shops 
saw-mills — the  logs  being  procured  from 
St.  Clair  and  Saganaw — tanneries,  toge* 
ther  with  the  usual  stores  of  a  prosper- 
ous city.  Some  wholesale  business  is 
done,  but  not  as  much  as  might  be 
expected,  the  commimication  with  the 
East  by  means  of  the  lakes  and  the 
New-York  Canal  and  rail-roads  being  so 
easy  and  cheap.  A  rail-road  also  runs  to 
Pontiac,  about  thirty  miles  N.  W. ;  and 
several  plank  roads  are  completed,  the 
longest  of  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.  The  best  of  these  pay 
dividends  not  exceeding  ten  percent, 
per  annum  on  the  cost^  besides  reserv- 
mg  a  sinking-fund  for  repairs;  but 
eveiy  year  the  stock  is  becoming 
more  valuable.  The  city  is  lit  with 
gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  steam 
apparatus  •owned  by  the  corporation. 
The  hotels  are  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  the  best  of  them  are 
fine  Duildings,  bearing  a  high  reputation. 
Three  daily  papers,  two  agricultural,  se- 
veral weekly,  secular  and  religious,  and 
two  mcmthly  magazines,  are  published 
here. 

From  the  first  organization  of  the 
state,  peculiar  and  anxious  attention 
has  been  paid  to  popular  education ;  and 
perhaps  no  new  state  in  the  Union  has 
greater  reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  pro- 
gress in  this  respect.  Michi^n  was  the 
nret  state  to  establish  a  constitutional  of- 
ficer^  under  the  name  of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  The  system  is  wide 
and  comprehensive,  founded  on  the  Prus- 
sian scheme,  and  may  be  described  as 
follows : — ^A  general  supervising  head  of 
the  department  (the  superintendent),  a 
university  in  which  education  is  tree, 
governed,  by  a  president,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  a  board  of  regents,  the  lat- 
ter being  elected  by  the  people ;  branch- 
es of  the  universitj^  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  to  act  as  feeders,  at  present  in 
abeyance;  and  a  system  of  primar 
schools  under  the  management  of  o  e 
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lain  township  officers,  with  a  large  fond 
gnfficient  to  afford  three  months,  at  leas^ 
of  education  in  the  year,  free  of  cost  to 
the  pupils.  To  this  may  be  added  a  normal 
school ;  three  de|)artment«  are  organized 
in  the  university,  viz.: — science  and 
arts,  medicine,  agricultural  and  mecha- 
nical art  including  natural  history,  che- 
Hiistry,  «c.  &c.  Tne  following  statistics 
are  broaght  down  to  December,  31,  1851. 

Pisbnrvementf  of  the  lUta  for  Uio  TTai- 

yersity  since  18S7 tS86,0i8 

Seboot  Fund  ioToatad,  (aimiiAlly  increasing 

from  sale  of  lands,) $811,000 

School  Districts 3,307 

Children  residing  in  do 143,329 

Do.  attending  school 115,166 

Paid  to  teachers,  1851 $lM,4fl0 

Tolnmes  in  Township  Libraries 97)138 

A  mill  tax  is  annually  leried  to  pur- 
chase books  for  these  libraries.  Both 
the  university  and  primary  schools  own 
large  tracts  of  land,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  as  sold,  are  funded. 

The  university  is  located  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, the  normal  school  at  YpsilantL  and 
botn  possess  handsome,  substantial,  and 
convenient  buildings.  A  good  library 
and  museum  belong  to  the  university. 

Besides  these,  there  are  forty  acade- 
mies, theological  institutions,  literary 
societies,  &c.,  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  number  of  private 
seminaries  not  so  inoorporateiL 

There  exists  a  general  plank-road  law, 
and  such  roads  are  now  made,  or  being 
made,  in  all  directions. 

There  is  a  rail-road  in  the  south,  com- 
mencing at  Toledo,  0.,  and  Monroe, 
Mn.,  both  on  Lake  Erie,  and  running 
partly  through  Michigan,  partly  through 
Indiana,  to  Chicago.  It  connects  with 
the  Ohio  raii-roatis,  and  these  with  the 
New- York  Southern  Rail-road.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  state,  but  is  now 
owned  by  a  New- York  company.  There 
is  no  finished  canal  in  the  state. 

The  fisheries  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Lakes  are  of  great  importance,  those  for 
catching  trout  and  white-fish*  especi- 
ally.   "nLe  white-fish  are  migratory,  liv- 

*  Tront.  Salmo  mmttif9U»0iJi.) ;  white  fish,  Ow' 
r^emis  aiUus  (Les).  Besides  these,  the  mostraloa- 
ble  are,  pickerel,  LucUp^re*  Amtrieama;  pike,  E*ox 
rttieulatmt ;  maskelonge,  E.  tstor ;  catfish,  Tiaulo- 
dfu  cmtMt;  herring,  Hfodon  iet^inut  sturgeon, 
Stmrio  maeml^nty  (growing  to  six  or  seren  Ibet 
long*)  and  siskowit,  a  species  of  salmon.  A  marked 
peculiarity  of  most  of  the  Lake  fish  is  the  quantity 
of  /«<,  resembling  that  of  auadmpeds,  which  they 
eontain— entirely  diffbrent  from  the  salt-water  fish. 
While  their  flavor  differs  from  that  of  the  latter,  it 
is  mnch  more  delicate  and  richer  than  that  of  river 
fish.  The  brook  trout  is  foond  in  abundanee  in  th« 
I  Sopeiior  eonntry.    Sels  tit  wUldowb. 


ing  in  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  proceeding  northwards,  when  they 
are  caught^  salted,  and  barrelled.  Some 
twenty  other  species  of  socd  eatable 
fish  frequent  the  lakes,  and  every  year 
the  pursuit  of  them  becomes  of  greater 
commercial  importance.  The  exxxvcL 
annually,  of  all  sorts,  is  estimatea  at 
$300,000.  A  grant  of  land  has  lately 
been  made  by  the  federal  govemmeitt 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  connect  Lakes  Hu- 
ron and  Superior.  It  is  intended  to  be 
larfi«  enough  for  the  deepest  vessels^  and 
will  probably  be  finished  in  two  years. 

For  several  years  the  topograi^iical 
corps  of  the  United  States  army  (at 
present  under  the  command  of  Caplain 
John  N.Macomb)  have  been  employed  in 
surveying  the  Lakes,  and  have  comj^eted 
them  to  the  west  of  Mackinaw.  The 
maps  are  monuments  of  great  skill,  per- 
severance, and  ability,  and  wiU  compare 
well  with  any  executed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Eun^pean  governments. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  firom 
the  state  census  of  1850,  and  Mr.  Lan- 
man's  History  of  Michi^uoi: 

POPULATIOZr  OF  MICHIOAH. 
18M.  18ST.  1840.  ISO.  18M. 

87,«73 175,000.. ..SlJ,ae7....30M».... 400,080 

COMPAEATIVK  TABLB  SHOWING  CS&TikUl 

FOB  1887,  1840  AND  1840. 
18IT.  18«. 

Bosbels  or  wbeat... .  1,014,806.  .9,157,109. 
Do.  all  other  grains  3,038,120.  .4,660,790 


Pounds  of  wool. 

Horses 14,050.. 

NeatCatUe 80,610.. 

Swine 109,096.. 

Sheep 92,684 

Saw  Mills 


Flooring  Btllls.. 


433.. 

114.. 


153,375 

30,144.. 

185,190  . 

905,800. 

90,618.. 

490.. 

100., 


4,730,990 
.8,17«,70J 
1,645,791 
.  99,305 
,  910,906 
159,541 
.  610,501 
730 


TABLB  SHOWINff  VABIOnt  STATXSTIOS  OF  UCHZOAV 
FOR  THB  YEAM  1850. 

Dwelling  houses 71,515 

Number  of  fhmilles 79,960 

Value  of  real  esute 074,«8,3I4 

Oeeupied  fhrms 34^ 

Cash  value  of  do $51,914,044 

Value  or  (krming  implenents $9,748,311 

Horses .-         5f,8fl 

Asses  and  mules M 

Milch  cowi 97,511 

Working  oxen 56;«t 

Oth«rcatUe 117,041 

Sheep '^S 

Swine 902.580 

Value  of  lire  stock $7,852,550 

Bushels  of  wheat '*»®^ili 

"     othergrains ^^^^^ 

Wool,  pounds  of 9,007.500 

Value  of  orchard  products •^^^ 

Batter,  pounds  of. 7,056,478 

Cheese,    do hli^fS 

Mafde  sugar,  do ^^^^ 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed 901,157,500 

Valueof        do $9,211,798 

Value  of  annual  products  of  all  kinds 
of  maauflicturet , $10,lllf480 
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Besides  these,  large  qtmtities  of  barrel 
staves  and  heaas  are  annually  exported, 
and  the  flour  barrels  and  nsh  barrels 
(ionsume  a  larc^e  quantity  of  timberi 
which  leaves  the  state  for  ever. 

The  Ami'^  AfeUoroloeicdl  Register^ 
fWashingtoii,  D.  C,  1851,)  affords  the 
tollowing  data  regavding  the  cli- 
mate:— 
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The  climate  of  Michi^n  is  hotter  in 
summer,  and  averages  milder  in  winteri 
than  wcNild  be  expected  from  its  position, 
Detroit  being  in  lat.  42^  19'  18",  and 
longitude  82^  58' ;  but  its  almost  insular 
position,  and  the  large  bodies  of  water 
which  surround  it,  j^oduce  a  marked 
effect  There  is  much  less  snow,  and 
the  winters  are  shorter  and  more  irregu^ 
]ar  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  Western 
New- York.  The  western  coast  appears 
to  have  a  colder  climate  and  more  snow 
than  the  eastern^  probably  owin^  to  the 
unwooded  praines  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  prevailme  winter  winds  being  west 
and  northwest. 

From  an  early  period,  a  periodical 
rise  and  fietll  of  water  in  the  ULkes  has 
been  observed.  Formerly  the  notion 
prevailed  that  this  was  owing  to  a  tuis 
which  ebbed* and  flowed  each  seven, 
years  f  but  more  modem  observations 
attribute  it  to  ^' a  suooessive  series  of 
cold  and  moist  years,  and  a  series  of 
warm  and  dry  ones,  mutually  foUowing 
each  other" ;  and  considerinjor  that  a  surw 
face  oi  248,755  sauare  mues  of  land, 
besides  that  of  the  lakes,  drains  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  this  is  probably  the  true 
explanation.  But  correct  meteorologioid 
observations  have  not  yet  been  made 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  decide 
the  question. 

Tsucen  altogether,  Michigan  enjoys  an 
unusually  dry  and  agreeable  climate. 
On  the  Detroit  River,  winter  rarely  seta 
in  before  the  end  or  December,  and  is 

Sissed  by  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
arch.  Instances  have  occurred  da- 
ring the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the 
fifround  could  be  plowed,  and  steam- 
boats have  passed  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo^ 
every  month  in  the  year.  The  spring 
is  tlie  most  tmpleasant  and  changeable 
season.  The  falls  are  usually  very  beau- 
tiful, dry  and  cloudless.  It  is.  however^ 
remarked  by  old  residents,  tnat  a  de- 
cided change  in  the  length  and  seve- 
rity of  the  springs  has  taken  place  du- 
ring the  last  half  dozen  years.  The 
same  belief  (whether  just  or  unjust)  is 
entertained  in  New- York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  regards  health,  Michigan  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  other 
western  state.  Till  very  lately,  the  only 
serious  diseases  known  were  aeue,  gene- 
rally of  a  mild  character,  and  lung  fiver 
(bihotts  inflammation  of  lungs)  in  wmter. 


49f  MuMgcair^Higtoricdl  and  Statistiad. 

Onoe  or  twioe^  ecmgestrre  ierer  has  Tlie  length  of  roadi  of  the  oooupmief 

proved  epidenuc  in  a   few   loealities ;  is  as  follows : 

mnd  occasionally,  on  the   lake  shore, 

hlack  tongue,  with  other  forms  of  erysipe-  MtiB  Mat  or  die  MSoh.  Sonfk.  BmA  •  - -i^i  { 944  b. 

las,  appearsm  winter  and  spring.  The  ois-  BrMi^...!!...^!?^!!^.™f^'''*Ti 

eases  of  &e  Eastern  states  seem,  how-  i 

ever,  to  he  gradnallf  creeping  in:  and      TouimUe* « 115 

in  Detroit,  we  have  eases  of  small-pox, 

•oaiiet  fever,  and  pulmonary  oonsump-  After  dedncting  the  cash  and  other 

turn ;  but  all  forms  of  disease  are  ^ene-  property  on  hand,  the  present   aiotual 

rally  light   Apparently,  consumption  is  mvestments  in   the   constraction    and 

complicated  with  disoraers  of  die  liver,  equipment  of  the  315  miles  of  road  is 

All  kinds  <^  domestic  animals  suflfer  about  six  millions  of  dollars.    This  is 

from  bilianr  derangement^  but  scarcely  less  than  $20,000  per  mile— a  cost  not 

to  as  great  an  extent  as  formerly.  exceeding    one-third    to    one-half  the 

The  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  cost  of  sunilar  works  in  New-York  and 

Indiana  Rail-road  Companies  have  is-  the  Eastern  states, 

sued  a  report,  says  the  ^ufliedo  Courier,  Michigan,   it  is  believed,   was   tiM 

of  the  busmess  of  the  road  during  the  fi^jt  state  to  pass  a  homestead  exemp- 

last  six  months.    Hie  Northern  Indiana  tion  law,  and  to  abolish  capital  poo- 

Bead  was  opened  for  use  through  its  ishment:  and  among  the  first  to  relin- 

entire  length,  June,  1852,  thus  furnish-  quiah  the  (M  and  barbarous  system  of 

mg,  in  connection  with  the  Michigwi  locking  upltebtors  in  prison.    The  fint 

Southem-Rail-road,  a  direct  communi-  jg  gaid  to  have  been  originated  by  a 

caUon  from  Chica«)  to  Lake  Erie,  at  former.    It  was  ridiculed  and  opposed. 

Monroe   and   Toledo.    Smce  the  first  but  is  now  adopted  by  a  maionty  of 

of  July,  the  entire  line  has  been  opera^  the  states. 

led  as  one  road.     The  gross  earnings  m.  ^  «^™,  w.;.^^  ^f  t-v-  Ctw.*:^ 

fcr  t^  six  mouUu  endiSl)eoemli;  ^l^^^  ^  IJS'^f ^ 

'  tensively  in  very  remote  periods.  These 

From  pasMBf  on $8SMtt  M  ancient  works  are  of  grcnit  magnitude, 

Freight  and  mails ***'•****•««•  ,0- i»A  ^^^  a^e  found  extendmg  over  a  wide 

tWiaeT  SO  gpj^^     jyjy  Q  Whitaesey  (SmttVs  Aji- 

The  expenditures  were :  ^^  of  Sciencey  vol.*  1,  No.  2,)  believed 

these  miners  to  have  been  the  ^  race 

O^itiif.ropoi«*o<niip.^^^^^  of  the  mounds''  which  occupied  the 

interoot'.'IIIir."''*!!!!!.'!    (^'Ss  41  state  of  Ohio,  at  a  very  remote  period, 

nmt^mim^^^^Tn^thm '^'1212  ^ud  from  whom  descended  the  Axteci, 

Nftommiin.^tixmMitiio $300,486  84  ^^   ancestors  of  the  Mexicans,     lie 

The  income  account,  on  the  first  day  present  race  of  Indians  appear  to  have 

of  January,  1853,  stood  as  follows :  been  entirely  ignorant  ofthe  art  of  rai- 
ning, and  even  of  the  veiy  existence  of 

^'^^^1^.!^.!^^!^..^y..'.'!!V.  t4Ml4  70  the  old  workings. 

Qrooo  oainiiiiso  iV  oix'  montbii^          The  Copper  in  the  present  day  is  found 

-portlieproeoduK.t.tomont   ft»,ig7  00  j^  ^asse^  some  loSse,  weigling  over 

^                                       $041,801  70  six  tons;  in  veins  of  various  thickness; 

Lo«6zpoaMo,iiitoroot,*o....    165,700  10  and  in  ores  mixed  with  rock.  The  mines 

-Job.!.  Boimieo to erodu to Uiio  &rd  ^nerally  worked  by  shafts,  till  a 

Mcomu...............^.....  $SM,ioi  M  vein  is  hit  when  it  is  followed,  the  cop- 

5i;'"^..^.'??f"!l*!.?^*  !*.'   iS4,im)  St  per  <5«t  out  ^ith  chisels,  and  raised  to 

— *■ the  surface.    The  following  table  shows 

2S?.SAi°?5SrSS^-ta;  ♦'"•'""  S?u^  condition  of. the   mines  ia  1850. 

boon  durged  for  oxtraordinarx  The  amount  of  mineral  sent  to  market 

onooMo,  incwrod  in  forming  has  since  largely  increased,  and  copper 

LSu^'wo^TMShStoX  -nielting  worlsWe  been  established 

ring  the  post  mmoq 14,167  80  near  Detroit.  Large  quantities,  however, 

Lo.Ti»gtocr«mofimH«ie.c  ^^    exported    to    6oston    and    Pitt*. 

$$s»77iii  burgh. 
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eoFPBB  invBt  Aii^  minir*. 

»or        _,   ,       Kindtef      K«.or      pradwwl  lfMm«f  VdM  of 

Oipitel.       powM        ^BMk       ■^S»[|7'  pto4«et.  ptodosl* 

North-weM Miniof  Co ^Ck»pper..  $5(M)0a.. Water  ..  114..  80  .. KaHr* Copper. .  #17,000 

Copper  FaUe  Minioff  Co ^'     ..     06,000.. Hone  ..  90..  10  .  Native  CepMr. .      t.OOO 

North- western  Mining  Co "     ..     10,000.. Hand  ..  14..  —  ..          —          ..      — 

KocthAnMricanBfiBinf  Co....     *•     ..     70,000. . Steam  ..  110..  Oft  ..Nattre  Copper..     17,00f 

Albion  Mining  Co ••     ..     lft,O0O..Hmd  9..  —  ..  —   '      ..      . 

ClilTMine •«     -  tO7,80O  1  ^gj^*  j    180..  1,018    ..Katiw  Copper..  Ift7,008 

I^e  le  Belle  Mining  Co •«  ..  t8,000.. Horse  0..  10  ..GrayOie  ..  009 

Iron  City  Mining  Co *<  ..  1,500.. Horse  15..  —  ..          —  ..  ^ 

Isle  Boyale  Mining  Co **  ..  14,000.. Steam  ..     10..  —  ..          ^  ..  — 

CapeMiningCo  "  ..  500.. Horse  ..       0..  —  ..          —  ..  — 

^Sco"l^'.^^(  "  ••  lS.O0O..H«id  ..  «5..  S    ..ftigoc  70O 

I^kanett  Mining  Co.. .'.'....'!..  "  ..  30,000.. Horse  ..  «5..  f5    ..NatlTe  Copper..  730f 

Ameriean Mining  Co *<  ..  S.OOO.. Horse  ..  16..  H..NcttTe  Copper..  1# 

Ontonagon  Mining  Co "  ..  15,000.. Hand  80..  —     ..  —           ..  — 

Slstagna  Mining  Co "  ..  3,000. Hand  ..  10..  —     .,          —          .,  — 

Cbesapeake Mining  Co «♦  ..  5,000.  Hand  ..  10..  —     ..          —          ..  — 

Minnesota  Mining  Co ♦«     ..    ».000  f  ^^JJ^*  j      80..     J37    ..Ktttre  Copper..     77,109 

Algonqnin  Mining  Co "  ..  J,400..Hand  .     18..  —  ..           —          ..  — 

Ridge  Mining  Co **  ..  5,000.. Horse  ..     10..  5  ..Nattre  Capper..  I,tS9 

AdTenture  Mining  Co **  ..  16,000.. Horse  10..  8  ..Native  Copper. .  S,00O 

Forrest  Mining  Co **  ..  15,000  .Horse  ..30..  5  ..Native  Copper..  1,000 

Ohio  Trap  Rock  Mining  Co....  *'  ..  15,000. .  Horse  ..      10..  10  ..NMhre  Copper..  t,i09 

Merehant  Mining  Co "  .:  8,000.. Horse  ..       1..  —  ..          —          ..  — 

Total $018,700 IS..  1,585  If. #388,009 

tlOV  MIMni0. 

Obpital         Tonof      Y*lMt»w    KJudniotiT*    No.liMMk       Tons  Pig'      ValMtf 
Mmm  of  Ooaafaay.  bTwttd.       Ino  Or*.      nMtoiM.        powOT.        Mapleyvd*      Iim,  Ae.       pnatoat* 

Kalamasoo  Coinpaay $14,000....  1,890.... $8,308.... Water....    10    ....     080 $10iN)9 

Union  City  Iron  Company 15,000.... 8,700....  7,000.... Water....    85    ....     000....  15,009* 

Total $89,000.... 4]590.... $9,308 35    ....  l^....$r,009 

The  present  condition  (Febraary.  1853)  extensive  operations.  Some  eight  or 
of  the  mine&i  is  spoken  of  as  hignly  fa-  ten  other  mines  have  recency  been 
Torable.  "  Cliff  mine  c(mtiniies  to  pro-  opened  on  Lake  Superior,  mostly  with 
dnee  masses  of  nearly  pure  copper  of  New- York  capital  all  of  which  are  yeiy 
from  one  to  eighty  tons.  Thk  mine  promising.''  Before  many  years  are 
pays  a  net  profit  of  about  $18,000  per  passed,  this  region  will  be^  as  re^rdf 
month.  In  the  Hill  Mme  there  are  at  copper  and  iron,  what  Cahfomia  is  at 
present  two  masses  of  pure  copi>er,  each  regards  gold. 

exposed  more  than  twenty  feet  in  depth,  Judging  b^  the  present,  the  futum 
and  are  from  six  to  thirty  inches  thick,  destiny  ot  Michigan  is  ordained  to  be 
Their  length  is  unknown.  In  the  Cop-  prosperous.  The  climate  compels  ao* 
per  Fall  Mine,  there  is  a  vein  two  and  a  tivity  of  mind  and  body ;  nature  has  be- 
naif  feet  wide,  one  large  mass,  and  the  stowed  everything  that  industry  can  re- 
entire  vein  thoroughly  filled  with  the  na-  quire,  and  lying  midway  between  the 
tive  copper.  In  Dana  Mine,  the  ten  Great  West  and  tne  Atlantic  Ocean,  pro- 
fethomed  level  produces  smallpieces,  duce  and  merchandise  to  a  vast  extent 
barrel,  and  stamp  ore.  North  Western  must  pass  through  and  round  the  state. 
Mine  is  producing  more  mass  copper  We  conclude  with  the  motto  of  the  re- 
than  it  has  at  any  previous  time,  and  a  public  :  "  Si  quaris  peninsuJam  amcmam^ 
large  amount  of  barrel  and  stamp  copper,   circumspice." 

Native  Copper  Mine  has  produced  sev-  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
oral  tons  of  small  mass,  barrel,  and  Mr.  Htdc,  collector  of  the  customs  at 
stamp  copper.  Isle  Royale  Mine,  of  the  port  of  Detroit^  for  the  following 
Portage  Lake,  continues  to  proauce  statistics  for  the  year  1852,  which  he 
masses  from  1500  lbs.  downwaros.  At  caused  to  be  prepared  at  our  request : 
the  North  West  Mine  they  are  opening  .  ^hi.  i.  ^i  addiuon  to  lOO  ton.  of  atorea,  rahied. 
and  extending  their  work  preparatory  to  at  $0,000. 


4M  Commercial  Progress^  Home  and  Foreign, 


Inporta  of  good*  into  Detroit  pmyingdaty $109,976  08 

**  **  free  of  duty,  chiefly  emigrants*  eflecU $82,823  09 

Ezporte  of  domestic  goodf $873,417  9S 


foreign  goods  . 

Tonnage  from  Canadian  ports,  entered tons. 

**        to  Canadian  ports,  cleared "  . 

**        internal  or  coastwise  trade,  entered **  . 

"  «*  cleared **  . 

Number  of  American  Teasels  cleared  to  Canadian  ports 

**  **  entered  from  Canadian  ports 

**      foreign  vessels  cleared  to  Canadian  ports 

*'  "  entered  from  Canadian  ports 

"      American  Teasels  cleared  coastwise 

"  "  entered  coastwise 


$6,143  15 

77,229  .60 

78.451  .64 

767,685  .64 

821,114  .66 

*44 

6 

238 

255 

2,119 

2,008 


Tomnage  banging  to  the  Dittriet^  viz  : 

Of  steam  Tessels,  including  propellers tons.. 

"  sail  vessels "  .. 

<«         <«         under  SO  tons,  probably  about *'  . . 


Total  tons . 


Of  sail  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  no 
account  is  kept^  and  the  outstanding  ton- 
ni^e  can  only  be  guessed  at 

"nie  register  of  outstanding  tonnage 
of  steam  vessels  exhibits  a  much  larger 
amount  than  is  g^iven  above ;  but  many 
of  the  vessels  still  retained  on  the  reps- 
ter  are  known  to  be  lost  or  out  of  service. 
The  actwU  existing  tonnage  in  service  is 
given  in  the  above  table. 

Duties  collected  during  the  year  1852, 
$30,055  92. 

Lake  trade  of  the  United  States, 
(from  the  Patent  Office  report,  1850-1 — ' 
''Agricid?'  p.  531.y 

'  The  following  table  affords  a  good 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  a  portion  of 
tiie  internal  trade  of  the  United  States. 
The  aggregate  valuation  of  our  lake 
tade  ior  the  year  1850  (imports  and  ex- 
ports) amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  $186,- 
484,905 ;  or  more,  by  $40,000,000,  than 
the  whole  foreign  export  trade  of  the 


18,620  .00 

31,243  .80 

500.00 

40,363.80 

countiy.  The  aggregate  tonnage  em- 
ployed on  the  lakes  of  the  United  States 
IS  equal  to  203,041  tcms,  of  which  167,- 
137  tons  is  American,  and  35,904.  tons 
British. 

The  commerce  of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
Michi^n,  Ontario^  Champlain,  and  St 
Clair,  IS  as  follows: 

Tot€U  Value  of  Exports  mU  Imports. 

BtI« ♦115,784,048 

Huron Bt8,l» 

Michifan 343«M81 

Ontario SS,14l,00S 

Champlain ,     lft,750,70Q 

St.Clair 63»,aM 

Showinfir  a  total  value  of  $186,484,- 
905.  To  tnis  must  be  added  the  passen- 
ger trade  of  the  Lakes,  valued  at  $1,000,- 
000. 

The  a^[gregate  valne  of  the  tonna^of 
Lake  Ene  is  $5,308,085^  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron, $75,000:  of  Lake  Michigan,  $564,- 
435. 


ART.  XI.-OOMMEROIAL  PROQRESe,  HOME  AND  FOREIGN. 

[Tbb  great  activity  which  has  lately  been  given  to  the  iron  interests,  and  its  important 
reaults  upon  the  construction  of  our  public  works,  will  recommend  the  fbllowiog  paper, 
which  we  adopt  from  the  Rail-road  Journal,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  :] 

IBON  TEADl  OF  TH»  UNITBD  STATBt,  PAST  AND  PBRSBNT — PBOORBSS  OF  GOLD  PBODUCTIOir — 
UMB   OF   STBIMBBS  FBOM   VIBOINIA  TO  ANTWERP — LAKB   IMPORTS  FOB    1862— COMMEBCB 

OF  HAVANA — THB  FI8HBBIBS 8TBAMB0AT8  IN   THB   UNITBD    STATES — ^FINANCES    OP   TBB 

UNITBD  STATES. 

The  most  important  commercial  move-  Britain.    The  improvement  was  so  sud- 

ment  of  the  day,  is  probably  the  great  den.  so  unexpected,  and  has  been  ear- 

and  rapid  advance  in  the  market  value  ried  on  with  so  mucn  vigor,  that  conso- 

of  iron  manufactures,  throughout  Great  mers  in  all  parU  of  the  world  wei«  on- 


tmportations  of  Bar  Iron — Increase  of  Rail-road^-^Protection*  40ft 

pr^MLred  fgr  the  changeL  and  hare  in  The  time  has  arriTad  when  we  mnst  look 
many  instances  been  put  to  serious  in-  more  closely  into  our  estimates  of  ex- 
convenience.  It  is  by  no  means  extra-  penditures  in  constructing  rail-roads ;  and 
ordinary  that  iron,  or  any  other  article,  as  the  cost  of  iron  is  a  very  important 
should  command  remunerating  prices ;  item,  it  is  possible  the  increased  and 
but  it  is  stmnge  that,  during  such  a  de-  increasing  value  of  this  article  may 
mand  as  has  existed  for  years  past^  both  tend  materially  to  check  the  progress 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  prices  of  these  improvements.  Rail-roads  wnich 
should  remain  so  much  depreciated  now,  have  been  built  within  the  past  four  or 
that  when  the  rail-road  mania  has  par-  five  years,  have  purchased  their  rails  in 
tially  subsided,  the  value  of  the  raw  England,  at  prices  considerably  below 
material  should  become  so  much  en-  the  cost  of  manufiEicture.  Roads  now 
lianced«  Nearly  all  the  great  rail-roads  in  course  of  constraction,  contracts  for 
in  this  country,  m  the  course  of  construe-  ironing  which  have  not  been  made,  will 
tion,  secured  the  bulk  of  rails  required  cost  so  much  more  to  complete,  that  the 
before  the  recent  rise  in  value.  Several  power  of  competition  will  be  very  much 
of  these   companies    could  have    sold  reduced. 

their  contracts  at  handsome  profits.  The  We  annex  an  official  statement,  show 
effect,  therefore,  on  this  side  of  the  At-  ing  the  quantity^  total  value,  cost  per 
lantic,  will  not  be  so  serious  as  it  other-  ton,  &c.,  of  bar  iron,  manufactured  oy 
-wise  would  have  been.  We  shall  not,  rolling,  imported  into  the  United  States 
however,  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  in  each  of  the  past  eight  years : — 
disadvantages  arising  from  nigh  prices. 

Importationt  of  Bar  lr<m,  Man^factmred  by  Rolling,  into  ikt  UniUd  8UUe», 

T«M.  Toot.  VahM.  AT«g«Ooit.  DbIj.  DvtiM. 

1844 37,891 $1,065,582 $28 $25 $947,280 

1846 51,188 1,691,748 83 25 1,279,715 

1846 24,108 1,127,418 47 25 602,720 

1847  (5  months) 8,098 434,316 54 25 202,460 

1847  (7  months) 32,085 1,696,173 53 SOp.c,  508.552 

1848 81,589 3,679,698 45 30    "   ..  1,103^79 

1849 173,457 6,060,068 35 30    "  ..  1,818,020 

1850 247,951 7,397,166 80 30    "   ..  2,319,150 

1851 254,810 7,323,283 29 30    «  ..  2,197,285 

In  putting  down  the  averaf  e  cost  per  highly  protected.  It  is  true,  under  the 
ton  in  this  table,  we  have  lefl  off  the  aot  of  1832  a  steady  but  gradual  reduc- 
cents  and  put  down  the  price  nearest  the  tion  was  going  on  m  the  rate  of  duties; 
fraction.  The  period  included  in  this  but  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
table  covers  nearly  the  full  operation  of  for  seven  years  had  everjrthing  in  their 
two  tariffs.  In  1841,  when  the  compro-  favor,  so  far  as  an  inflated  paper  cur- 
mise  act  of  1832  had  reached  its  lowest  rency  and  hi^^h  duties  were  concerned : 
point,  the  aggregate  value  of  rolled  iron  notwithstanding  which,  the  quantity  of 
miported  was  $2,172,278— a veraffins  $34  rolled  iron  imported  in  1839  was  greater, 
per  ton.  In  the  year  1846,  which  closed  and  the  average  price  higher,  than  in 
&e  operation  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842,  any  previous  year.  This  shows  how 
the  value  of  rolled  iron  imported  was  much  advantage  to  the  great  consuminjB^ 
$1^127,418 — averaging  $47  per  ton.  By  classes  of  the  country,  protection  to  this 
going  back  a  little  fuHher  we  can  find  or  any  other  manufacturing  interest  is. 
a  better  illustration  of  the  strength  of  the  It  is  possible  that  twenty  or  thirty  years 
position  we  intend  assuming.  In  1839.  continued  protection  might  build  up  the 
when  the  compromise  tariff  of  1832  had  iron  or  any  other  interest  so  that  it  could 
been  in  operation  seven  years,  and  the  successfully  compete  with  foreigners ; 
per  cent,  of  duties  had  become  very  but  we  are  not^  or  rather  have  not  been 
much  reduced,  the  value  of  rolled  iron  able  to  do  so.  We  have  such  a 
imported  was  $3,181,180 — averaging  variety  of  interests  to  promote,  such 
$53  per  ton — a  higher  price  than  raled  an  immense  extent  of  country  to  im* 
at  any  time  durinff  the  operation  of  the  prove,  so  much  necessity  exists  fcnr 
high  protective  tariff  of  1842.  For  seven  opening  in  the  shortest  time  all  the  arte- 
years  previous  to  1839,  the  iron  mann*  nes  of  triide,  such  a  rapidly  increas- 
fieustunng  interest  of  the  country  had  been  ing  population  to  protect  and  bind  toge* 
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Hbetr,  saoh  extremes  to  connect^  fQch  un- 
bounded, unlimited  resoaroes  to  dere- 
lop,  that  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  utterly 
out  of  the  question  to  wait  the  slow 
moyement  of  those  who  leqnire  so  mnch 
aid  and  support  from  the  goyemment  in 
the  shape  of  prohibitoij  duties. 

Where  would  our  great  rail-road  sys- 
tem have  been  had  we  waited  for  our 
own  manufacturers  to  supply  the  iron 
at  their  own  prices  t  Ana  where  would 
prices  have  been  had  there  been  such  a 
doty  imposed  as  would  have  prohibited 
the  importation  of  a  foreign  article? 
Tlie  first  would  not  have  been  developed 
to  one  quarter  the  extent  it  is  at  this 
moment ;  prices  for  the  iron  would  have 
ruled  so  high  that  it  would  have  requir- 
ed, at  least  nily  per  cent,  more  capital  to 
have  built  the  roads.  By  checking  the 
extension  of  rail-roads^  and%ereby  pre- 
venting the  opening  of  new  channels  of 
commerce,  the  progress  of  the  country 
would  have  been  materially  retarded, 
and  all  the  most  important  mterests  of 
the  masses  sacrificed — and  for  what? 
Merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
pockets  of  comparatively  a  limited  num- 
ber of  iron  manufacturers  faster  than 
smaller  profits  would.  The  manufac- 
turing interest  of  this  country,  generally, 
is  Miy  impressed  with  the  oelief  that 
the  only  true  policjr  for  the  government 
to  pursue  is  to  sacrifice  every  other  in- 
terest for  that 

Within  the  past  four  years  we  have  paid 
$24,461,115  to  foreigners,  for  rolled  iron. 
We  will  admit  that  a  large  per  cent,  of 
this  aggregate  has  been  in  rail-road  iron, 
imported  for  roads  constructed  within 
that  period.  This  iron  has  been  pur- 
chased at  prices  vanring  from  twenty- 
sine  to  forty-five  dolutrs  per  ton,  and  a 
good  part  of  it  has  been  paid  for  in  rail- 
road bonds  and  other  first-class  securi- 
ties. Previous  to  the  reduction  of  the 
tarifi"  in  1846,  our  rail-road  companies 
were  paying  from  sixty  to*  eighty  dollars 
per  ton  ior  rail-road  iron,  botn  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  at  that  time  the  rail- 
r^ul  movement  in  t^e  United  States 
was  very  moderate  compared  with  what 
it  has  been  since.  At  that  time  the 
lail-road  mania  in  Great  Britain  and 
throughout  Europe  was  at  its  height,  and 
tiie  market  prices  for  iron  had  reached 
very  high  points.  This  enabled  our 
maiiuf&^turers  to  extort  immense  rates 
from  companies  then  constructing  roads 
here.  Instead  of  turning  out  iron  atfkir 
rranunerating  prices,  they  took  advan- 


tage of  tiie  United  supply  from  EngtaoKL 
caused  by  the  immense  home  demand 
and  consumption,  and  realized  enonnoBs 
profits.  This  is  undoubtedly  all  rigfai 
and  proper  in  the  way  of  business ;  and 
viewed  in  that  light)  not  a  word  of  com.- 
plaint  can  be  nttercid.  But  let  ns  look 
at  the  result.  Protection  at  home,  de- 
mands abroad  for  consumption  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  supply,  with  a  domestie 
demand  greater  than  our  manufactnren 
could  meet^  enabled  them  to  realize 
profits  in  a  year  or  two,  sufficient  to  ro- 
turn  the  full  capital  employed.  Hie  n  it 
was  all  sunshine.  Had  there  been  no 
protection  under  the  tari^  their  profits 
would  have  still  been  very  great  There 
was  a  harvest  ready  to  be  gathered,  and 
the  iron  manufacturers  gatnered  it.  Id 
the  course  of  time,  the  rail-road  mania 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
exploded.  Thousands  engaged  in  that 
speculation  were  ruined.  The  extensive 
iron  manufacturing  establishments  cre^ 
ated  by  the  demand  for  iron  rails,  be- 
came idle,  and  a  large  poition  of  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
them  became  unproductive.  For  a  time, 
all  was  chaos  and  confusioD.  Tlie  ex- 
citement had  been  so  intense  and  ex- 
tended, so  many  had  become  so  deeply 
involved,  that  the  efiiect  was  almost  uni- 
versal and  disastrous.  A  long  period  of 
stagnation  followed.  Many  ol  the  iron 
manufacturing  establishments  continued 
operations  upon  a  more  limited  scale^ 
and  prices  of  iron  became  reduced  to 
the  lowest  points.  The  demand  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  nothing  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  in  motion,  to  make 
the  sacrifice  as  light  as  possible,  ke^ 
any  of  them  going.  The  effect  oi  this 
was  to  place  prices  on  the  other  sade  at 
such  low  points,  that  manufacturers  on 
this  side  were  compelled  to  abandon  all 
competition,  and  close  up  their  works. 
How  long  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land would  have  been  able  to  continue 
this  ruinous  course,  is  a  question  we  can- 
not answer ;  but  fortunately  the  rail-road 
mania  seized  hold  of  our  people,  and  the 
demand  for  rails  rapidly  increased. 

Since  1847,  the  constructi(»i  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  has  exceed- 
ed all  previously  completed.  While  this 
interest  was  languishing  in  England,  it 
was  moving  on  witli  rapid  strides  in  uus 
country,  lius  was  forUmate  for  foreign 
iron  manufacturers.  It  enabled  them  to 
work  at  least  without  loss,  and  the  com- 
petition was  so  great^  or  ratlter,  the 


Ntm*  York  hwn  Mmrkeh-hip9tm  Ubitm^try.  fflT 

voiinMolflDppljfoninneioQfyihatprioat  iewmontfa^  BumMoas  side  Hnes  torn 
kaiFCL  until  very  recently^  eontinned  Biaia-trank  rail-roads  have  been  oonteia* 
muoQ  redoced.  But  for  this  we  should  plated,  and  all  the  indications  are  in  fa- 
not  have  made  so  much  process  in  our  vor  of  the  creation  of  man;^  new  and  ex- 
internal  improvements.  This  favorable  tensive  companies.  In  this  country  th« 
state  of  things  has  continued  until  lately,  consumption  of  iron  is  steadily  and  rap- 
Within  the  past  six  months  there  has  idly  increasing.  Our  iron  manufacture 
been  a  re-action  in  the  iron  market,  and  ers  are  by  no  means  idle.  Within  Um 
a  very  rapid  rise  has  been  realized,  past  year  or  two,  since  any  important 
This  has  been  produced  by  a  variety  of  modification  of  the  tariff  in  favor  of  pro- 
causes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  tection  has  been  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
the  active  demand  for  iron  for  the  con-  tion,  the  iron  manufacturing^  interest  has 
struction  of  vessels.  It  is  intimated  that  been  gradually  recovering  from  its  pro»- 
there  are  at  least  sixty  iron  steamers  tration.  The  recent  improvement  m 
boilding  in  Scotland,  and  about  fifty  in  prices  for  the  raw  material  will  be  of 
£ngland.  Indepenoent  of  the  demand  immense  advantage  to  those  engaged. 
fi>r  eonsumption  in  this  way,  the  rail-  The  annexed  comparative  statement 
load  movements  recently  made  in  Great  shows  the  advance  in  market  value  dor- 
Britain  are  calculated  to-  strengthen  the  ing  the  past  six  months  : 
current  rates  for  iron.    Within  the  past 

Q,%olaiion9  for  Iron  in  (he  NeW'  York  Market. 

'  July  I.  OetoterlS,  JMiwrj  f, 

per  ton.  pM  Vem.  per  Ics. 

Pig,  English  and  Scotch «19  a  19  75. ...926  —  a  27. ..  .930  a  81 

Bar,  Engltsh  rete«d 46a4fl50...     46  60a47....   68  a  70 

Bar,  Eaglith  eommon 87  a  37  60....   44  60  a  45 65  a  68 

This  is  enough  for  the  present.     As  that  the  remotest  comers  of  the  univerw 

the  season  advances,  and  the  different  have  been  opened,  and  the  shrill  whis* 

projects  we  have  alluded  to  become  ma<»  tie  of  the  locomotive,  the  splashing  of 

tured,  the  demand  will  increase,  and,  as  steamships,  the  white  sails  of  our  clip- 

a  matter  of  course,  prices  experience  a  per-ships.  have  been  heard  and  seen  iti 

much  greater  improvement.   In  the  face  places  wnich,  a  few  }rears  ago,  were  ai- 

of  this  favorable,  and,  to  the  iron  manu-  most  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization, 

faoturer,  encoura^fi[  state  of  things, with  In  the  extension  of  commerce ;  in  addi- 

what  grace  and  justice  can  the  cry  for  tions  to  the  commercial  marine  of  all  the 

more  protection  be  kept  u]^?     The  rise  great  maritime  nations;  in  the  increase 

in  prices  on  the  other  side  is  equal  to  an  and  distribution  of  populations ;  in  the 

additional  duty  of  full  one  hundred  per  contraction  of  space  by  rapidity  of  com- 

cent.   What  more  can  be  desired?    The  munioation — in  fact^  in  everything  cal- 

answer  may  be,  that  this  enhancement  culated  to  augment  wealth,  strengthen 

of  prices  is  not  permanent — ^thatitcan-  prosperity,  extend  civilization,  and  to 

not  be  depeodeu  on — and  it  would  there-  build  up  a  magnificent  S3^stem  of  com- 

fore  be  dangerous  to  embark  capital  in  mercial  intercourse,  wmch  will   open 

establishing  iron    manufactories    upon  every  port  and  remove  absurd  restric- 

such  a  basis ;  that  the  only  guarantee  is  tions^  more    progress   has  been  made 

in  a  high  tariff  &c.,  &c.  This  is  all  very  withm  the  pa^t  five  years  than  in  anjr 

well,   so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  a  very  previous  century.    The  impetus  all  this 

contracted  view  to  Uke  of  the  matter.  has  given  to  the  cousumptiou,  particn- 

The  world  is  all  alive  with  enterprise,  larly  of  iron  manufactures,  is  the  direct 

The  production  of  gold  in  California  and  cause  of  the  favorable  change  in  prices 

Australia  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  we  have  recorded  above.    The  demand 

industry,  and  opened  so  many  new  chan-  has  overtaken  the  supply,  and  it  will, 

nels  for  commerce,  that  a  legitimate  de-  without  doubt,  soon  outstrip  it.    We  look 

mand  has  sprung  up  for  all  the  staple  for  a  much  greater  appreciation  in  this 

articles  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  article,  and  anticipate  increased  activity 

far  beyond  any  thing  ever  before  realized  among  manufacturers   throughout  th]e 

in  the  history  of  tiie  world.     The  pro-  United  States.    It  is  a  long  lane  that 

gross  of  improvement  has  been  so  rapid  has  no  turn. 

VOL.  xrr.  .   ^  .      I     - 
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We  fake  fhe  foHowiBg  paper  upon  the 

S)ld  productions  of  the  world  from  the 
conomtit,  edited  bj  Mr.  Ket<ell: — 
When  the  gold  discoveries  were  made, 
and  confirm^  by  the  actual  receipt  in 
London  and  New- York,  of  unwonted 
quantities  of  bullion  from  the  distant 
resions  of  the  earth,  a  rise  in  prices  and 
a  disturbance  of  the  relative  value  to  all 
jyrodnctionsy  which  gold  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod had  sustained,  was  at  once  consi- 
dered as  certain ;  and  most  great  finan- 
cial agents  throughout  the  world,  pre- 
pared for  that  expected  change  in  a 
manner  so  hasty  as  to  accelerate  the 
operation :  that  is  to  say,  (rold  was  avoid- 
ed, and  all  other  producUons,  including 
•Over,  sought  in  exchan^  for  it  Silver 
was  the  first  to  rise,  but  it  soon  subsided 
to  its  ordinary  relative  price,  and  gold 
accumulated  at  the  great  reservoirs  in 


large  amounts.  Jtie  leading  poiato  iv 
these  accumulations  were  the  banks  ol 
New- York,  of  London,  and  of  Paris.  Gra- 
dually these  growing  reserves  have  pro- 
moted speculations  and  stimulated  rismg 
prices;  a  natoral  result  of  which  is  a 
nowing  of  other  products  towards  tbooo 
points  where  they  command  the  mosi 
gold,  causiug  thereby  currents  of  gold 
to  set  from  the  points  of  aceumnlatioa 
outward  towards  those  remote  regions 
where  raw  products  are  produced.  This 
is  the  natnntl  mode  by  which  the  new 
supplies  of  gold  will  become  distiibntad 
throu«rhout  the  world  into  all  the  ohm- 
nels  of  circulation. 

The  following  table  shows tiie  amoanis 
of  specie  in  the  banks  of  the  three  gresd 
commercial  and  financial  centres  atdi^ 
ierent  periods:-— 


QuaniUg  of  Specie,  expreteed  in  Dollar t,  in  ik€  Bemke  of  Nem^York^  Lomdcm,  mrnd  PmfiM, 


BMkif 

BtakoT 

BMkoT 

Bate  if 

K#w-York. 

FlMMW. 

bffta^L 

■kO^. 

UaiM. 

December, 

1848.... 

...  $5,860,424. 

$46,688,889. 

$73,143,717. 

.$l«6,6«l,480 

.3 

M 

1849.... 

...    9.969.750.. 

88.848.000.. 

81.984,000. 

.    176.801,660. 

3^ 

M 

I860.... 

...  11,002,800.. 

93,003,470.. 

73.324,216. 

.    177,330,486. 

.8 

March, 

1851.... 

104,106,104. 

•6,864,215. 

.8 

June, 

1861 . . . . 

...    7,986,964.. 

107,714306.. 

66,844,216. 

.    188,644,968. 

.8 

...    6,088,468.. 

121,340,220.. 

71,776,320. 

.    199,149.903. 

.8 

]>Meinber, 

1861.... 

...    7,364.439.. 

106,636.406.. 

83,738,868. 

196,738,718. 

H 

MMeh, 

186S.... 

...    9,716,070.. 

114,147,046.. 

93,648,480. 

217,511,596. 

H 

Jane, 

186S.... 

...  12,166,116.. 

109,861,488.. 

106,714,262. 

.   228,731,866. 

.2 

September 

,185a.... 

...    8.702,911.. 

102  926,233.. 

105,672,345. 

.   217,301,489. 

.8 

December, 

1852.... 

...  10,342,460.. 

96,082,117.. 

104.196,792. 

210.621,359. 

Jl 

Jan>  13, 

1853.... 

...  12,000.000.. 

90,455,766.. 

91,912,833. 

194,368,599. 

.8 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  accu- 
mulation went  on  step  by  step  until 
midsummer  of  1852,  or  about  four 
months  subsequent  to  the  reduction  of 
interest  to  the  lowest  point.  2  per  cent., 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  Thisaccurou- 
latioa  was  accompanied  by  rising  prices 


and  increased  consumption  of  almost  all 
raw  produce,  and  increased  dispositioQ 
to  export  capital  from  the  great  centres 
to  those  places  where  with  safety  it  coold 
be  employed  to  better  profit 

The  following  is  a  table  of  canreot 
prices  in  London  at  difierent  dales : — 


Frieet  rf  certain  CommodUiee  in  London, 


AriMA  United  StatM  Foes ewt.. 

Ooroe,Pu« «wt.., 

Oir<ie,JMMiee 

••     BrMU 

•*    Cube 

O0CM^  New-OrlouM  Piir Vbm.. 


IUMes,Maeeatel. 

Htmp.  St.P 

ndM,B.,4r7 


bee,  BrtUeli . 


Oil,  Sperm. 


SMli^. 


£  9.  4, 

1    4    S 
1    ft 
..St 

..  1  IS 

3! 

..  S  1 
..St 

..  I  IS 

..  s  s 

..OS 
..  §  2 
..  1  If 

..ts  f 

..  4    S 

..SB  S 
..9S1S 
..M   S 


0  . 

s  . 

0  . 

s  . 

•  . 

0  . 
5    . 

tH. 
0    . 

s  . 
s    . 

#  . 

s  . 
s  . 
9    . 


I»M.4. 
£   €.    d, 

ITS. 
1  14    S    . 

.  s  s  s  . 

1  If   s    . 

2  S    S    . 
S   S   SH. 
OSS 
OSS 


£  t.  d, 

.17    6 
.  I  14    • 

.too 

.  I  M    O 

.  2  s  a 
.  0  0  am 

.  0    I  10 
0    S     A 


1  IS  10    1  tf     • 

.004    004 

.040    04a 

..Off    10   0    • 

.070    ft   0    • 

.so  0  s  H  0  a 

.  4  M   0    0    7    6 

.00  0  0  so.  0  a 

.1*10   0    St  10    • 

..SB  0  6    8t   s   a 


Specie  in  Wew-Yerkj  London^  Md  Bmi8^-^L<mim  Markets.    4W 


C  9,  ^ 

BoltCT in  0    . 

B«ei;  United  Ststec 9  19  0    . 

Btai,  Bmc  Indift    «    8  f    . 

8ilk,0Mii« Ita..*.  0  14  0    . 

P«pp«r,Btack 0    0  ZH- 

Iran,  Jtmaiec f    fl  t    . 

TiUow,8.P. I  16  0    . 

Tm,Gompc 0    0  7. 

Tlmber^Riga t  19  0    . 

Pfn«,  Red,  CftMdA S    9  0. 

TtbMpe, iUiUMiky 0    0  %%. 

Turpentine,  Splriu 110  0    ., 

W«el,PI«eee peek. ...IS    0  0    . 


£  a  d. 
.400 
.  0  0 
.  0  10 
.  0  10 
.  0  0 
.  0  S 
.  1  7 
.  0  0 
.  S  10 
.  t  10 
.  0    0 

9    9 


0  .. 
0  . 
0    . 

0  . 
0  . 
9H- 
0  . 
0     . 

s   . 

0    . 


£  «. 

.  4  10 
.  0  1 
.  0  0 
.  0  10 
.  0  0 
.  0  9 
t    9 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
9 


0    0  103i 
S  10    0 


.10    0  ^ 


3  10 

0    U 

S  13 

.17  10 


Now  it  resulU  that  the  high  prices 
caused  by  accumulations  of  gold  at  finau- 
eial  centres,  stimulated  the  production  of 
all  other  articles,  and  put  them  in  motion 
tovasds  tiiose  oommoo  eeoUes;  heisee 
ike  rise  in  freights  and  great  activity 
in  ti-ansportaticxL  everywlwro  manifesto 
The  result  of  this  would  necessarily  be  a 
dbain  of  gjold  from  those  centres  in  a  more 
npid  ratio  than  ever  before.  Because 
as  gold,  by  raising  prices,  put  in  motion 
•very  branch  of  production,  so  all  these 
branches  once  in  motion  would  react 
i^Km  the  gold  with  redoubled  6>rce,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  all  other 
fliticles  to  gold.  Thus  the  receipts  of 
gold  in  Great  Britain,  by  a  recent  report, 
were  for  the  last  six  months  of  1852, 
£11,146,000,  say  $50,000,000.  At  the 
United  States  Mint  they  were  $30,000,- 
$$0,  and  the  reduction  in  the  banks  as 
above  is  $34,000,000,  making  together 
tll4;000,000,  from  which  should  be  de- 
ducted the  quantity  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  in  that  time, 
$7,000,000,  and  there  remains  $107,000,- 
000,  which  has  gone,  whither  ?  The 
supplies  of  gold  in  Great  Bntain  and  iif 
the  United  States  were,  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1852,  as  follows :-» 


In  EntUnd.  fkvm  AnntnOia $31,479,738 

In  United  States,  fhmi  Caiilbmia S3,004,180 

Total #49,490,018 

Of  the  quantity  received  in  the  United 
Statesabont  $7,000,000  went  to  England, 
and  has  thence,  in  dischaiige  of  the  large 
quantities  of  ffoods  purchased  and  coiv< 
sumed  by  England,  been  distributed 
throughout  the  world.  As  gold  has  be- 
come comparatively  cheap  in  England^ 
and  left  it  for  other  countries,  its  export 
thither  from  the  United  States  has  gra- 
dually £ftllen  off.  The  reason  of  this 
appears  to  be  that  the  inflation  which 
causes  gold  to  leave  EIngland  and  Wes- 
tern Eurc^e,  not  only  checks  exports  to 
this  cotmtry,  but  inuuces  continued  ex^* 
ports  of  thiose  articles  of  produce,  for 
which  they  are  our  best  customers;  that 
is  to  say,  aJthoutfh  there  has  been  inia- 
tion  here  it  has  been  greater  there. 

The  efflux  of  gold  from  Paris  has  been 
larger  than  from  England,  reachinc^ 
$24,000,000  since  last  June  ;  if  we  look 
at  the  table  of  discounts  by  the  French 
Bank,  we  shall  observe  how  much  more 
rapid  has  been  paper  expansion,  foment-* 
iiig those  immense  speculations  <^  which 
Paris  has  been  the  theatre. 


DiMe0unU  hjf  tkf  Bank  of  France. 


rlO M«51&.SSS Sl.ft4S,SSi 10S,71S,67S 108,770,407 

14 0»,d05.663 04,000^78 114,440,010 tl4,ltt,197 

MirilUr  11 7S,0IS,86t 4I«4K,I7S 100,078,000 844,914,010 

Seeember    0 98,840.778 41,478,808 180,897,880 S74,1SS,0N 

IB 90,888,884 01,088,888 190,9;8^ 810,888,868 

Great  as  has  been  the  influx  of  gold' 
into  England  to  produce  that  expansion'of 
prices,  the  efflux  is  now  greater,  and  w 
asmuch  as  that  means  are  now  hwtf 
taken  to  reduee  the  currency  there,'  il 
follows  that  similar  means  must  take 
place  prom^y  here^  or  disaster  follow. 
In  raising  its  rate  of  interest  to  three 
per  cent,  the  bank  had  in  view  the  fact 
that  its  line  of  dieeounts  is  $15,000,000 
higher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year; 


These  are  startling  figures,  showing 
an  inflation  of  90  per  cent,  or  $8.00  »,000 
rinoe  September.  The  New-Yoix  banks 
\m  the  same  time  increasetl  their  dis- 
#iN]nts  $3,000,000,  and  the  Bank  ofEng- 
iMid  its  commercial  paper  £1,300.000, 
aay  $^100JOOO.  As  rapid  as  is  the  in- 
Satkm  hi  Paris,  it  has  been  ^ater  in 
$ke  jrovinoes.  The  inflation  there 
las  protected  If ew- York,  but  the  re- 
\  should  be  guarded  agaim^ 


500 


CommercM  Pr0gr$Uf  Borne  mid  Fipfv^jfH, 


tiu^  the  disooiiiiits  of  the  Bank  of  Fmnce, 
Jan.  13,  were  f.3 16,000,000,  being  an 
increase  of  f.42, 000,000  on  the  month; 
and  that  to  oheck  the  flow  of  ^Id  out- 
wardly, a  great  curtailment  m  tliese 
items  must  Uke  place.  The  first  effort 
of  the  screw  was  the  fall  of  pig  iron 
from  808.  to  60s.  or  25  ner  cent  Now, 
simultaneously  with  tne  expansion  in 
those  two  banks,  the  institutions  of  New- 
York  raised  their  loans  from  sixty-four 
to  eighty-five  millions,  and  this  enor- 
mous expansion  here  was  sustained  only 
by  the  expansion  there.  Hence  when 
the  London  Bank  increases  its  rate  of 


diicoant  from  two  to  three  per 
and  mil  the  discount  houses  gire  noCiee 
that  l^d2  per  cent  will  be  the  fato 
hereafter  ^  at  call,''  it  is  amte  time  Ibr 
the  banks  here  to  '*  snug  snip." 

The  effluik  of  gold  is  no  doubt  but  lem. 
porary,  the  mere  effect  of  going  a  littW 
too  fast  whereby  a  slight  re-action  ie 
giTcn  to  the  progressive  depreciatioa  of 
gokl  as  compared  with  other  commoditiee. 
The  impulse  caused  the  gold  to  dtstiibiite 
itself  over  the  continent  a  little  fiuter 
than  the  mines  produced  it,  great  as  that 
production  was. 


rACTS  AKD   C01ftn»BATI0Mt  WHICH  >XCOHNBlfD  THB  BSTABLISHMBIIT  OV  A  L1BB  I 
BBTWBBM  TIBOIBIA  AMD  AHTWBBP. 

Agricultural  ProducHcns  of  VirgtMia  mt  per  Centu$  «/*  1851. 


Wheat trash 14^16,050. 


Indian  Corn . 

Flax-seed  "    . 

Tobacco lbs.  . 

Batlar.- •«    . 

Wool "    . 

Maple  Sofar ^ 

Chee«e ««    . 

Hay tonii  , 

Hemp,  dew*rotted **    . 

Do.    water-rotted **    . 

Cotton bales,  400 lbs.  each.. 

Wins gallons 

Live  stock 

Home  mannfiietures . 


.85^588^589... 
,.  58,333... 
.00,516,493... 
..11,190,785... 
..  8,850,900... 
,.  1,983,905... 
..  484,850... 
..      870,117... 

8,450... 

1,149... 

9,707... 

4,380... 


50  .... 

1  10  .... 

0  .... 

lOH... 

'         30  .... 

0  .... 

'  8  .... 

16  00  .... 

60  00  .... 

'  100  00  .... 

>    30  00  .... 

100  .... 


.f  l4,ftlf,9M  00 
.  17,708,000  08 
56,006  88 
.  8,900,08858 
..     13M440SI7 

78,06  88 

06,788  00 
..  5,980,888  08 
907,080  08 
114.000  00 
88,010  00 


eord  wood.  Oysters,  Fish,  Peas,  Beans,  PoUtoss,  Garden  Vegetables,  Frahs, 
and  Melons,  estimated  at  not  less  than 


83,607.389  00 
9,150,079  00 


Amonnting  in  the  aggregate  to 886^9,814  00 


The  average  diffiBrenoe  in  the  market 
value  of  these  productions  between  Vir- 
ginia and  New-York  is.  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, 10  per  cent,  in  lavor  of  the  latter. 
To  that  extent^  therefore,  Virginia  sus- 
tains a  loss  upon  that  jwrtion  of  them 
which  is  consmned  without  her  own 
limits,  whether  by  her  sister  states  or 
exported  abroad.  This  may  be  safely 
estimated  as  fallows,  viz: 

or  wheat,  one-half  the  qnantlty  rais- 
ed, ▼alue $7,858,475  00 

or  Indian  com,  one-fbmth 4,448,338  75 

or  tobacco,  two-thirds 8,000,658  68 

Oreord-wood,  oysters,  dtc,  die.,  ooe- 
hair. 9,500,000  00 


Amount  broaght  fbrward ....  %1 ,080,143  H 
port  trade  are  now  made  to  mesc, 
and  where  the  great  mass  or  oar 
commercial  payments  are  made,  is 
thereby  enabled,  through  her  ex- 
changee, to  exert  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  our  financial  interests. 
'  which  keeps  down  prices  here,  and 
raiaes  them  correspondingly  thera. 
Six  per  cent,  estimated  upon  the 
ralue  or  our  remaining  prodti/e- 
tions  not  embraeed  above,  tIs.: 
$09»661,457  43,  shows  a  IVmher 
low  or 4,l68,sn  80 


These  articles  alone  amoant  to 016,861,457  48 


Which,  at  10  per  cent.,  gives  a  loss  or|l,686,145  74 
It  is  estimated  that  about  fbur-tenths 

or  the  diflbrenee  in  value  above 

mentioned  arises  (h>m  ft-eight  and 

incidental  charges.     Deduct  that 

aroportion,  and  a  dspreoiation  of 

6  per  cent.  stUl  rsmains  to  bs  ae- 

connted  for.    This  is  readily,  and 

it  la  believed  eorreeUy  done,  by  the 

fhst  that  Nsw-Toik,  bslnf  the 

point  at  which  our  export  and  la- 


Which,  added  to  the  flvegoing,  exhi- 
bita  an  annual  loss  sustained  by 
our  citizens  flrom  this  cause  alone, 
^' $M40,5lt  18 

These  estimates,  founded  upon  the  late 
census  returns  and  such  other  reliable  in- 
formation as  could  be  obtained,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  accurate  (or  all 
practical  purposes,  and  to  fall  below 
rather  than  exceed  the  actual  loas  which 
a  more  rigid  statistical  analysis  would 
exhibit 

For  want  of  any  certain  data  by  whieh 
to  ascertain  it,  we  can  only  approximate 
the  amoimt  of  loss  guotamed  upon  the 
domestic^  consumption  of  articles  Draught 


4        Virginia  and  ArUwerp  Line  of  Steamers.  SOt 

mto  this  flfcate  from  elsewhere.  It  is  senate  by  Hie  select  committee,  and  its 
Mieved  that  of  such  articles  we  con-  nitimate  effect  in  opening  and  promoting 
snme  an  amoont  in  value  fully  equal  to  our  direct  trade,  baye  applied  to  Con- 
that  arising  from  the  sale  of  our  own  pro-  gress  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  line 
dttctions^  yiz:  $16,861,457  43.  Upon  of  steamers  between  that  city  and  some 
tbat  amount  the  controlling  influence  of  port  in  Belgium.  Not  content  with  the 
Kew-York  before  mentioned  equally  monopoly  of  nearly  all  the  existing  lines 
operates,  and  consequently  produces  the  of  our  foreign  commerce,  that  grasping 
same  depreciating  effect  dty  seeks^  with  eager  haste  to  pounce 
w          h  MihM  nroMri   Mtimate  upon  aud  appropriate  to  her  own  ex- 

tiieilMc Arising ffomtbjS  eaose  «t  $1,686,145  74  clusive  benefit^  or  to  break  down  by 

To  which  DMy  be  added  fbr  profltt  to  opposition,  CTory  new  line  sought  out 

diic2dllSL,«i^iJ^ri;2:  *"^    suggested   by   ttie    enterprise    of 

■ore «,oa8,874  8S  ©thers. 

Makiiv  ttie  whole  Iom  «poa  don*-  ^^}  "^^^^  ?f  ^^  necessary  statistics, 

ti«  eoosuniptsoii 1,709,690  61  nothing  IS  Said  about  our  loss  upon  the 

Add  to  this  amoant  ofioss  opoo  pro-  value  of  the  mineral  productions  of  Vir- 

d.«ion.,osboTe im^n  18  gi^ia,  which,  it  is  believed,  amounts  to 

And  it  exhihtts  so  agfrac«(«  «Mi«ai  several  millions  more. 

^^"^ $»,5M.087  76  ivm  Virginia  continue  to  remain  pas^ 

If  the  foregoing  estimates  are  correct,  "^^  ^""^  "^'^  "^^f^^  T^^  the  present 

they  show  cfearlf  why  it  is  that  the  Vir-  ™"1?"«  T"^  *^  ^ • '  ^^"^  Vrn^  *? 

ginia  merchants  cannot,  except  to  a  very  effort  to  change  and  improve  it  ?    Great 

Bmited  extent,    import    directly    from  "  are  her  resourcee^  can  she  sustam  so 

abroad.    The  merchant  of  the  North  ^""Ttp  ^  ^,"^,  "  ^^"^  *?">  ^^''^l^ 

enjoys  an  advantage  over  ours  of  at  least  ^'\^''>''\  ^^  ^oHars  depreciation  in  the 

12p^r  cent,  additional  profit  (6  per  cent  ^*^"®  of  her  produ^ons  eyerv  year  t-a 

on  the  txpoH  and  the^same  iSpon  the  fii«^  more  than  sufficient  m  tliree  years 

import  tra5e)-a  per  centage  more  than  Jj  P^^  ^f  .^^"^  whole  debt,  and  perfectall 

twice  as  large^aS  that  usually  charged  *^®  ^'^^^^  H"®5  of  mtemal  improrement 

by  the  import  dealer  upon  the  cost  ofliis  ^'^'ff^U  ^  develop  her  own  resources, 

gbods.    This  gives  to  him  an  absolute  and  invite  the  commerce  of  other  states 

Control    over    that    entire    branch    of  ^~"g^  ^®^  ^'^«"- 

trade.  The  bill  above  mentioned  proposes  to 

The  great  benefits  resulting  to  the  stop  that  drain  without  either  charge  or 

northern  merchants    from  our  present  "^^  ^  ^^?  commonwealth  or  her  citi- 

eommercial  vassalage    is  fully  appro-  zens.    Will  she  not  avail  herself  of  the 

oiated  by  thera,  and  hence  their  con-  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  accomplish 

stant  and  vigilant  efforts  to  retam  it.  an  object  so  imperiously  demanded  by 

No  sooner  had  Virginia  beffun  to  move  the  best  interests  of  her  citizens  ?  Before 

m  thb  matter  by  the  cull  of  a  convention  another  so  favorable  can  ever  be  pre- 

at  Old  Point,  tor  the  purpose  of  con-  rented  for  her  acceptance,  New- York 

sidering  the  l^st  means  of  promoting  our  will  have  stepped  in,  pre-occupied  the 

own  direct  foreign  commerce,  than  did  }ine»  and  secured  to  herself  forever  all 

those    merchants  commence  the  con-  its  benefits. 

ftruotion  of  five  first-class  steamers  to  At  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of  the 

ply  between  their  port  and  ours.    This  mails  of  continental  Europe  pass  through 

could  only  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  England  and  on  to  New- York.     The 

achievement  of  our  commercial  inde-  direction  of  trade  ever  follows  the  line  of 

pendenoe,  and  secure  to  themselves  the  postal    communication,   and    for    that 

continued  enjoyment  of  their  present  reason  mainly  is  it  that  the  trade  be- 

monopoly.  tween  this  countxy  and  Europe    now 

But  this  is  not  all.     Within  the   last  centres  at  New-York.     Let    a   direct 

two  weeks,  citizens  of  New-York,   no  communication  by  steamers  be  estab- 

donbt  stimulated  by  the  apprehension  lished  between  Norfolk  and  Antwerp, 

of  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  establishing  and  we  shall  at  once  secure  the  whole 

a  line  of  steamers  between  the  waters  of  of  that  portion  of  the  continental  mails 

Virginia  and  Antwerp,  reported  to  the  which  come  through  Belgium,  embrac- 


Mt 


Pf^grem^  Bme  mni  Frnmgm. 


0«tf S40,49t, 

Rye 41. 

Btitey t^VJ. 

Bouer lbs.  5,805,708 

Lead 3,9»,500. 

Tallow l,M3,iOO. 

Baooa 7,3U6.604. 

Wool b«le«        

Hemp 

CotUNI 

Flax 

Broom  Corn... . . 
Leather.  ...rolls. 


Coal. 


Pif» 
tihda 


.hhi 


lag  a  pcmnirtkm  ef  tDoie  Vbrna  «•  Imhm 
dim  auuk)Di»  and  cweepmff  over  a  ier- 
ntory  oontaining  flome  of  iha  fineift 
agriodltural  and  maDafiftcturing  dtflnots 
in  £urope.  And  beskles.  in  a  snort  time 
we  shskU  obtain  a  good  share  of  the 
resadne,  ibr  the  following  reasons:  Ist 
The  inward  Toyaffe  from  Liverpool  to 
Norfolk  is  from  ei^teen  to  thirty  hours 

shorter  than  it  is  to  New-York.    One  _ 

day  will  be  thus  saved.  2d.  Another  HWeaT!... '.".'. No 
day  will  be  saved  in  esei^ing  the  deten-  ^^^  *  •  •*°"" 
Uon  inoident  to  the  transit  tb rough  Eng- 
land. The  saving  of  two  days  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  at  an  era 
when  time  enters  so  largely  into  the 
computation  of  all  business  operations, 
would  of  itself  be  controlling.  But  when 
we  add  to  this,  3dly,  the  further  saving 
of  the  onerous  charges  now  imposed  by 
England  upon  the  transit  postage  through 
that  kin^om^  it  can  hardly  l^  doubted 
that  the  Virginia  and  Antwerp  line  will 
in  a  few  years  after  its  establishment 
transport  the  largest  portion  of  the  mails 
between  Europe  and  this  country. 
When  this  is  done,  trade  will  neces- 
sarily follow,  and  the  great  seaport  of 
Virffinia,  being  the  centre  of  commercial 
intelligence^  must  become  also  the  cen- 
tre of  commerce  itself.  No  lon^r  de- 
pendent upon  New-York,  Virginia  will 
then  be  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  of 
exchange  and  otner  commercial  profits, 
instead  of  paving  them  to  others,  as  she 
now  does  to  the  amount  of  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Lake  Imports  tor  1852. — ^The  fol- 
lowing table,  says  the  Buffalo  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  will  show  the  imports  at 
that  port  by  the  lake  for  the  season  of 
1852.  and  also,  for  the  seasons  of  1850 
and  i  851 .  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has 
been  a  handsome  increase  of  most  ar- 
ticles, some  being  nearly,  or  quite  double 
former    seasons.     The    value    of   im- 


51,004 
],0M.. 
47f.. 

lis.. 

7,840. . 

7,795. . 

78,358.. 

54.. 

S.088.. 

11,436.. 

18,10S.. 

5M.. 

47,4ie.744 


1,149,783.. 
19.435.. 

M6J88.. 
W54.«n.. 
4,961,340.. 

738,169..  .. 

6^1,400..  a,79A.s«a 


4e7,»» 

3,969,91? 
7,f»4.a7« 

1^         "" 


61,893. 

3,139.. 

310.. 

r,5.. 

5,403.. 

8,638., 

50,866.. 

605.. 

t,543. 

17,381.. 

30,963.. 

1,707. 

84,068.589. 


45,171 


Tobaeeo. 
Lumber.. 

Stavea No.  18,653,890..  ]0;606.066 

LlreHoga. •T,«fr. 

Sheep ..       18,906.. 

CatUe ..         8,594.. 

Horaea 3,761.. 

Boflalo  Robes.balaa ..         3,346.. 


5,<9» 

7,15» 

9».43i 

43t 

34,a66 

31,916 

«,«30 

7^337,355 

12,998,614 

111483 

1«,S99 

1ft,93l 


Commerce  or  Havana.. — ^The  Diano 
de  la  Marina,  of  the  1st  inst ,  contain! 
full  tabular  statements  of  the  commerce 
<^  Havana  for  the  year  1852«  and,  also^ 
comparative  statements  ibr  several  pre- 
ceding years.  The  products  of  the 
island  registered  for  exportation  at 
Havana,  for  twelve  years,  are  as  follows : 


VMM.  Bo. 

1853 688,747.... 

1851 849,018.... 

1650 704,777.... 

1849   666,463.... 

1848 686,083.... 

1847 861,766... 

1646 515,900.... 

1845 367,595.... 

1844 534,583.... 

1843 461.307.... 

1843 497,947. 


1841  . 


156,496.. 
150,353  . 
170,909.. 
500,044.. 
133,178.. 
346,390. 
436,046.. 
170,466  . 
579,948.. 
778,«43.. 
1,661,468. 


.44.SS9.... 5,168 
.. 38^15.... S,19i 

.  34,413..     

..35,9M.. 
.33,765., 
..M,679  . 
..10,075.. 
..35,613.. 
..35,711.. 

.37,4r- 


A^ 


346,890 748,570.... 49,90»....l«9il 


porta   this    season    over   last  exceeds 
$13,000,000. 

itso.  itn.  tan. 

1,161301..  1,899,513 


Pork 

Beef 

WMakj... 
CmiMeal. 
Seed 


OU 

Cranberrlea 

Aabea 

Wlieat 


cka. 


1,096.183.. 

40,005.. 

81,301.. 

30,713. . 

9,999.. 

11,830.. 

5,614.. 

9,994  . 

5,045.. 

918.. 

17,839.. 

3,606.861 


Corn 3,581,149. 


33,961. 

70,570.. 

65,838.. 

8,887.. 
11,146.. 
18,818. . 

6,367.. 

6,716. . 

1,509.. 

13,721.. 

4,960,004.. 

6,060,330.. 


60,660 

76,679 

79,306 

5,009 

31,550 

7,666 

6314 

7,577 

1,176 

14,589 

5,549,778 

5^36,746 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were 
registered  during  the  twelve  jean^ 
1,91 1,340  M  cigars,  and  27,113,473  Ibi. 
of  tobacco— for  1852,  175,559  M  of  the 
former,  and  3^172,577  lbs.  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Of  the  exports  for  1652,  the  United 
States  took  196,485  boxee  of  soffai^ 
66,548  arrobas  of  coffee,  36,712  hbds. 
molasses,  143  tierces  honey,  345  arrobas 
of  wa^r,  391  pipes  rnm,  731,125  M  cigaiS| 
and  841,160  lbs.  tobacco. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  ibr  liSl 
and  1S52  wece  as  follows : 


1851,  entered  1,034  < 
1858,       *•       1,758 
1851,  daarad  l,b66 
1858,       "       1,789 


•la,  «r  ikeaa  093  Sfvu^ 
"      6SI        » 
•»      SIS       « 


Lak0  impcrts-^Commm'm  of  BoMtm    Fi$keries. 

^  TsKFf8fiKRiB8.— We  give  below  some  eMe  farthewMtpg  work  of  Hon.  Loreine 
tateresting  statistios  relative  to  the  fish-  Sabine,  referred  to  in  the  anniul  repoit 
me§,  which  are  taken  from  the  invala-  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasarj : 


mtiti$tie»  9ftktFUUri4$  #/  tkt  VmiUd  AtetM  im  1840-O«m<rc2  Pletv,  tk^wimg  tk$  Fto4me%,  Km,  md 
CtfUa  EwfUiflU  im  «ac4  SUU  and  Ttrritorf. 


WlMbaad 
DrrFWu  Ptekkd  FUk.  Bptnmc^dOSL  ethwOlk. 

QUI.  BMi.  <Mt.  Odii. 

Mtlw t79,l56 M,07l IfiH I17»8a7 

New-Hamp«liin «,M7 1JI4 lft.S34 

MMMchUMtt* 8».7I5 184,755 8,e90,»7« 8,3M,7«5 

Rhodfllslftod 4,084 9,90S 487,S68 •38,800 

Conneeticat 1,884 0^ 183,S07 1,MO,04T 

Vermont — —  -, — 

New-York 5.. 

New-Jersey ., 

PenneylTaoU ., 

Delaware .. 

Maryland .. 

VlTflnia .. 

North  Carolina »,875.. 

Sonih  Carolina .. 

Georgia .. 

Alabama %.. 

Miaslsaippi 0.. 

IfOaisiaaa —^  . . 

TenneMee —  . . 

Kenioeky .. 

Ohio ,, 

Indiana .. 


.  8i,f94 400,S51 1,109,541 

.    1,184 18,000 80,000 

.     8,018 

88,000 40,704 148,575 

.  71,808 

.10,815 80S 

78,350 8,897 

485 

14 


97. 


Ilia«>ari 

Arkansas 

Miehigan 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

PistriotofColambia. 


8,500 

14 

I 


14 


00,000. 


16,835. 

78. 

0,081. 

'.  84,800! 


1,500 


TsOd 778,947. 


.478,359 4,704,908 7,530,778 


ValM  WWd*. 

bMM  aad  otlMr  N*.  of  M«n  _ 

pmdoet  of  tW  tmploTod.  lavoalod. 
fiohofko. 

18,351..  8,010.. 

New- Hampshire 899..  '  59;6e0 

Mawaehuseits  ...     448,974..  16,000..  11,785,850 

Rkode  Island 45,588..  1,160..  1,077,157 

Conneeiieitt 157,598..  8,815..  1,801,040 

Vermont — —             

Kew-York. 844,065..  1,888..  940,850 

New-Jersey 74,000..  179..  98,875 

Ponnsylvania  ....       15,840..  58..  16,400 

IMaware 7,987..  165..  170,000 

MvylsmL 18,167..  7,814..  88,947 

Virginia 4,150..  556..  86,388 

North  Carolina...      83,800..  1,784..  813,508 

SmUi  Carolina...         53..  1,617 

GsoTiia —  6.,            

Alabama  

Hississipiii 

Lowialana •— —  —— 

Tennessee 7..  948 

Kentucky 

Ohio 166..  18,810 

ladlana 1,150..  -«- 

Illinois —  -i—             

IfissoiiH 

jtiiLaasas »—  ^~—  »— 

Michicaa 458..  88,640 

Florida 6,000..  67..  10,000 

WiMonsIn 155..  188..  61,800 

towa .! — 

District  Columbia,       15,500  S«7  64.500 

tM«M»4  86,584  $16,4S9,6M 


Statistics  of  tk$  Codisktrf  •/  tk*  UmiUd  SUU* 
dwrimf  ikt  ftmrs  1849, 1850,  1851 : 

bspncta  of  SdU    , ^t»potti. » 

Tasr.  ToMUfo.      BwlMli.  Qahrtali  V«hM. 

1849 81,695..  11,692,163..  197,457.  $419,099  00 

1850 93,706..  11,994,185..  168,600..  865,349  00 

1851*.... 95,616..    8,681,176..  151,088..  367,799  00 

The  following  statistics  show  how 
much  these  fisheries  have  fallen  off. 
The  value  of  exports  of  codfish  was : 

1804 #8,400,000 

1817 808.000 

1888 734,084 

1894 878.685 

1838 749,909 

1899 _ 709,818 

1843 881,175 

1845 803,358 

SUitiatUa  9f  Os  Maektnl  Ficftsry  •/  UU  UmUU 


laBlMk     laNILIai 
Tmv.  TooMffo  ovplofoi.       bUo.  kMo.  Mrii. 

1888 48,795..     818,940..  19.r5.      — 

1884 ~         859,684..  18,800..  40,661 

1835 —         194,450..  15,800..      — 

*  The  tonnage  in  1851  was  dlTlded  as  follows, 
Tix.  :-Malne,  45,598 ;  New-Hampshire,  1,916 ;  Maa- 
saebusetis,  89.989;  Rhode  Island,  876;  Conues- 
tieut,  6,785 ;  New- York,  1,034. 


5M 


Commercial  Progress,  Home  and  F^sro^gn. 


Ymr. 

1816 —  170,031..  9*4M..  tM*6 

1887 46,811..  138,167..  6,2S5..  9S,460 

1839 "  —  73,018..  700..   — 

IMO 28,«69..  60,982..  680..  — 

1841 11,321..  85,537..  1,100..   — 

1844 16,170..  86.181..  1,240..  .— 

1845 21,418..  202,302..  1,075..   — 

1646 36,463..  174,064  .  1,369..   — 

1847 81,451..  232,681..  2,008..  — 

1848 43,558..  300,130..  2,400..   — 

1849 42,942..  231,856..  «,867..   — 

1850 58,112..  —  1125..   — 

1851 *50,539..  829,245..  3,073..  31,472 

1852 —  —  2,140..   — 

Steamboats  in  the  United  States. 
— We  are  indebted  to  A.  Guthrie,  Esq., 
fteamboat  inspector,  for  the  following^  list 
of  steamboats  in  the  Unit-ed  States. 

The  list  shows  that  the  western  cities 
hare  the  largest  number— St.  Louis 
iakin;^  the  lead,  and  Cincinnati  next  in 
the  figures.  The  eastern  cities,  how- 
ever exceed  in  the  proportion  of  tonnage, 
as  New- York,  with  ninety-two  boats, 
gives  a  tonnage  of  64,447  tons,  while  St. 
Louis,  with  126  boats,  only  gives  30,948 
tons. 

Most  of  the  western  boats  are  high 
pressure,  while  the  eastern  are  low  pres- 
sure. 

No.  of  No.liI«h    No-low 


Cincinnati 104 

Wheeling.  . 
Pittsburg  . . . 
Eaatport .... 
Bangor  


101... 
5... 
5... 
9... 
3... 
2... 


24,109....  104 
6,843....  38 
16,384.. 


1.. 


1.. 

1.. 


Portland 

Nantueket.  . 

Boeton , 

PallRirer.... 
Barnauble . . 

Bristol 

Newport 

ProTldenee. .. 
Stonlngton . . 

New4l^ndon 9. 

Middletown 13.... 

New-York 92.... 

New-HaTen 2 

Sag  Harbor 1 . . . . 

Newark 3  .. 

Amboy 17... 

Burlington 11..., 

Wilmington II.... 

Philadelphia 60 . 


Baltimore 
Korftrtk... 
Plymoath  . . 
Washington 
Kewbem . . . 
St.  Mark's.. 
Jbhnsville.., 
Rub  wood 
Plleebnry 


34... 
8... 
1  .. 
2... 
4... 
1... 
1... 
6  .. 
I... 


1,206 
1,660. 
1,494. 
1,247. 

479. 
1,018. 
4,769. 

240. 

149. 

255. 

245. 

67....— 

3,945....    3 

2,072....  11. 

64,447....  10 

806....— 

128....— 
1,005  ...— 
6,440....  3 
2,781...  5 
2.681....  1 
10,356 


101....    — 


WUmlngton IS 

Alexandria . 


Charleston  , 


2... 
11... 


9,387.. 

936.. 

86.. 

99.. 

167.. 

45.. 

65.. 

1,352.. 

79  . 

30,014.. 

268.. 

4,096.. 


1...    — 

1 

1 

6 

3 

82 

2 

1 

3 

14 

6 

10 

26 

24 

6 

1 

1 


10. 


*  Maine.  9,858 ;  New-Hampshire,  481 ;  Massa- 
•hosetu,  30.416 :  Rhode  Island,  190 ;  Conneetteut, 
••4.    Total,  50,539. 


1l^«f 


Savannah 27....    5,750....  12...  1» 

MobUe 78...    13,146...  78...  — 

OalvestM 10....    1,588...  10....  — 

Braxos 6....       677...      6....  — 

Pensaoola 1....        98.. ..  —  ....  1 

Camden .     10....    2,000...  — M 

San  Francisco....  60....  34,986....    3....  «7 

Dis.  of  Vermont..  II....    3,439....    4....  7 

Champlain 6....      941....    4....  9 

Oswegatehie B....    1,965....    S....  -* 

Oswego 9....    3,537....    5....  4 

Genesee 2....       495 — t 

Buflhio 41....  26,925....  34 T 

ProMinelato 7....    5,590....    3....  4 

Cuyahoga 13...    6,417....  13....  — 

Sandusky 1....        73...    1.-..  — 

Maumee 6....    1,745...    4 1 

Detroit 44...  16,179..,.  «....  M 

Mackinac 12....    1,746....  11...  — 

Chicago 4....       650....    4....  — 

St.Loui8  126....  30.048... 126....  - 

Vlcksburg 4....       687....     4....  — 

New-Orleans 111....  84,336.. ..111....  — 

NsshvlUe 18...     3,578....  18....  — 

Louisville 26....  14.529....  96 — 

Total 1,205.... 391,557.... 86S....  391 

The  number  given  in  the  aboTe  table 
to  the  city  of  New-York  is  only  ninety- 
two,  which  is  a  very  small  figure  if  we 
take  in  the  numerous  ferry^Doats  and 
tow-boats  that  ply  about  the  bay  and 
rivers  adjacent  to  the  city.  With  these 
added,  the  aggregate  would  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least 

Mr.  Fa  bens  lately  delivered  a  tectore 
upon  French  Cayenne,  in  wlueb  he  said 
-—Cayenne  presents  itself  at  this  time  in 
a  peculiar  aspect)  as  being  the  asylum  of 
political  convicts  and  exiles,  and  thte 
theatre  whereon  the  great  and  thrilling 
drama  of  emancipation  has  been  enact- 
ed, and  as  offering  a  field  for  mercantile 
enterprise.  Peoj^e,  generally  speaking^ 
are  almost  ignorant  of  even  its  geogra- 
phical locality ;  and  no  wonder,  for  vefy 
often  the  newspapers  publish  aecomits 
which  are  incorrect  and  misleading. 
He  would  present  a  few  observations  on. 
its  physical  aspect,  and  then  proceed  to 
^ance  at  its  commercial  and  social  ooo- 
dition.  In  accordance  with  this  pio- 
gramme.  the  lecturer  described  the 
geography  of  the  colony,  and,  regardieg 
its  physical  aspect^  remarked,  that  in 
scattered  portions  ot  the  coast  are  deep 
tracts  of  country  of  low  level  surfaecL 
covered  with  thick  bushes.  This  aoUd 
mass  of  vegetable  life  strikes  Uie  be- 
holder at  firS-  as  an  army  of  intmders  on 
a  foreign  domain.  That  the  soil  laxnA^ 
in  which  these  bushes  have  taken  rool^ 
has  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  SmIIs  of  oysten^ 
and  even  the  aaohor  of  a  ship  have  beea 


No.  of  Sieiambmtii    Jfr.  Ai6fn»V  Lecture  on  Fremh  Cayenne,  AM 


flfeorered  two  leagues  from  the  oeean, 
eridently  showing  that  the  ocean  has 
made  incarsions.  So  long  as  this  mud 
continues  soft  it  tends  to  break  the  force 
of  the  ocean  rolls ;  but  there  are  times 
when  it  becomes  hard,  and  the  sea 
rashes  through  with  terrific  and  destruc- 
tive yiolence.  Regarding  the  climate 
of  Cajrenne,  Mr.  Fabens  said,  that  so  far 
from  Its  being  unhealthy^  as  is  generally 
•uppoaed,  it  was  deoidedly  a  healthy 
place.  I n  and  about  the  town  of  Cayenne 
ihe  air  is  bracing  and  salubrious.  That 
the  seamen  of  our  merchant  ships  have 
sufiered  from  diseases  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  that  class  of  men 
•re  proverbial  for  careless  and  intemper- 
ate habits.  The  seasons  are  divided 
into  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The  former 
eommeocei)  m  November  and  continues 
feven  months.  During  this  rainy  season 
ihe  water  falls  in  immense  masses  for 
days  together.  The  temperature  varies 
very  little,  and  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  north  and  northeast.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  Cayenne  is  generally  free 
frt>m  pestilences,  and'  even  earthquakes 
have  not  left  their  mark,  though  they 
have  been  sometimes  slightly  heard.  In 
a  commercial  sense,  Cayenne  presents 
man)r  advantages.  To  the  early  French 
colonists  it  presented  a  forbidding  aspect ; 
bat  they  resolutely  set  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  and  soon  produced  a  change. 
for  the  graceful  cotton  was  seen  in  tuli 
bloom,  and  the  spioes  of  the  east  lent  a 
fragrance  to  the  air :  tamarind  and  palm 
trees  prew  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
dark  torests  were  made  to  yield  the  most 
▼aluable  woods.  Since  then,  emancipa- 
tion has  swept  over  the  land  and  bligiit- 
ed  the  once  fair  prospect.  However, 
the  country  ^11  presents  a  fine  field  for 
commerce.  Among  the  various  com- 
modities of  the  country,  the  sugar-cane 
occupies  the  first  rank.  This  product  is 
raised  princijpally  on  table  lands,  though 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes. 
The  average  production  does  not  exceed 
7,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  process 
of  cultivation  is  highly  interesting. — 
Many  estates  have  b^n  atmndoned,  and 
ihe  quantity  exported  may  be  set  down 
at  zero,  llie  clove  tree  was  transplant- 
ed to  Cayenne,  where  it  has  since  been 
cultivated  with  success.  It  fiourisbes 
best  on  mountain  sides,  and  is  laid  out 
in  alleys  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  cloves 
grow  in  bonches  on  the  branches  of  the 


iraeiy  and  prastnt  a  fine  pnmpeeU  It  iM 
picked  by  hand  by  means  of  doubla 
udders,  and  exposed  in  the  sun,  where 
it  becomes  browned.  It  requires  but 
little  outlay  of  capital,  and  growing  in 
healthy  localities,  and  requiring  only  a 
small  amount  of  labor,  can  be  worked 
by  whites.  Mr.  Fabens  then  entered 
into  the  particulars  of  other  production^ 
and  showed  how  their  cultivation  had 
declined  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks.  Such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  that  even 
a  ne^ro  has  only  occasion  to  work  one 
day  m  fifteen  to  produce  food  enough 
for  his  family.  The  fruits,  particularly, 
are  abundant,  and  the  bays  and  rivera 
abound  with  fish,  and  the  forests  with 
game.  The  forests  would  make  the  for- 
tune of  the  man  who  would  enter  on  a 
t'miber  speculation,  for  the  production  is 
great)  and  the  means  of  transportation 
easy.  The  delightful  climate  of  Cayenne 
makes  it  a  pleasant  place  of  residence, 
and  its  wonderful  exemptions  from  storms 
and  earthquakes  make  it  a  convenient 
stopping  place  for  whalers  and  homeward- 
bound  Indiamen  wanting  supplies.  Mr. 
Fabens  then  entered  on  the  history  of 
Cayenne,  and  remarked  that  when,  in 
1791.  the  Assembly  of  France  proclaim- 
ed tnroughout  the  colonies  the  dictum 
that  all  men  were  free,  the  colonists  were 
completely  perplexed,  but  at  length 
compromised  matters  with  their  negroes 
by  merely  informing  them  they  were 
free,  and  then  making  them  work  hard- 
er tnan  ever.  Nevertheless,  the  colony 
was  in  an  unsettled  state;  and  in  1800 
the  planters  set  vigorously  to  work  to 
frighten  the  blacks  into  obedience.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
blacks  were  emancipated  suddenly  in 
Cayenne,  as  well  as  in  the  other  French 
colonies.  Coming  as  it  did  at  first  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration^  blasting  all  the 
planter's  prospects,  it  was  mdeed  a 
Ditter  pill ;  and  when  the  official  decree 
arrived,  ordering  emancipation  to  take 
place  within  two  months,  the  planters 
anticipated  it  by  freeing  their  negroes  at 
once.  A  state  of  terror  existed  among 
the  colonists,  and  the  militarr  and  police 
were  kept  continually  on  the  gut  vive. 
The  institution  of  universal  sufirage  be- 
ing applied  to  the  blacks,  produced 
laughable  frirees.  for  many  had  no 
names,  and  the  christening  scenes  were 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme;  but  on  th« 
day  of  Toting  the  confusion  was  awful. 


CommercM  Progrut^  B^jm  and  Fonigm. 


The  temh  of  these  politietl  meeiOMt  to 
to  be  teen  now  in  the  cokmy,  whieh  hai 
crowded  jaik  and  gregr-shops,  and  pre- 
•ents  many  a  scene  of  awfbl  destitution. 
Desolation  has  succeeded  to  prosperity. 
The  colonists  had  feared  that  eroanc'tpa- 
tion  would  be  followed  by  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  blacks ;  bnt  the  real  niischief 
has  shown  itself  in  the  ruin  caused  by 
the  laziness  of  the  negroes.  Slavery 
ostensibly  existed  before,  but  now  we  see 
that  the  olacks  are  slares  to  their  own 
brutal  and  degrading  passions.  Af\er  a 
few  ^rther  remarks^  Mr.  Fabens  con- 
eluded  by  making  a  few  general  obaer- 
rations  on  the  colony  of  Cayenne  and 
its  relations  to  the  mother  country,  and 
hinted  at  the  propriety  of  the  United 
States  protesting  against  the  uprearing 
of  a  penal  colony,  which  will  scatter  a 
stream  of  vice  through  her  cities. 

FUTANCBS  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES. 

TABLES   ACCOMFANTTNO   TfflC  ANNTTAL   RF.PORT  OT 
THb  SSCa^TARY  OT  TUK  IRKASDRY. 

atatemmi  •/  JDMtc»  amd  Rmttuut  imring  tktjbe^ 
9€<Mr0mdimgJmn$¥^  18S9: 
The  reeelpu  into  Uie  treamuy  during  the  flooal 
fear,  ending  June  1st,  were  : 

FROM    CUSTOMS,  VIZ  .' 

DuriDg  the  qutrter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1851  |14,754,9W  34 

Daring  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,1851 9^1,A004e 

During  die  quarter  ending  March  31 
ia5« lt,10»,7»l  80 

During  the  qutrter  ending  June  S, 

1652 10,873,I4«08 

Total $47,339  32S  Ot 

From  sales  of  public 
lands 13,043,339  58 

miscellaneous  and  in- 
eidental  sources,  in- 
cluding BuHitary  oon- 
tribuUons  in  Mexico       345,880  09 

Total  raeelpts  exclusive  ofloaua.  49,718,380  80 
BaUnce  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1851 ... .    10,91 1,045  68 

Total  meos |00,04aoaS  57 

The  expenditures  daring  the  fiscal  year,  exclnsiTo 
of  trust  ftinds,  were  : 
Civil  list,  legislaUve,  exsenttve.  Judi- 
ciary   $S,4«2,9i9  19 

Foreign  intercourse 4,132,071  45 

Miscellaneous 9,824,158  OS 

Under  direction  oi  Interior  Depan- 

^ment 6,198,828  94 

Under  direction  of  War  Department.  8.925,240  93 
Under  direction  ofNavy  Department.  8,928,230  OS 
Expenditures  on  public  debt,  includ- 
ing interest,  Texas  stocii,  redemp- 
tion of  loans,  commissions  on  pur- 
chase of  stock,  reimbursement  of 
Treasury  notes,  Ac 0,375,814  5S 

Total  expenditures $40,007,890  90 

•eeinT1wasury,Jalylac,U5S~    14,f3l,130  S7 


tm  M^Jirr  thmjtm  fmmier  q/"  ttc  JiMfl  ty— r./i  sip 
Jmhf  1  te  Stptemier  30. 1891,  ^freeeMv  to  tsorw 
rmmuiamudi  mdmri9€  •ftnai  fimi»  mad  insasmrp 
m»U9fiaid»di 


♦io,iaM»« 

From  sales  or  pubUe  lands 4lft,Mft  « 

From  misceUaaeotts  and  incidental 
•ooreea MS^MW  !• 

tiOfSsi^i  n 

Bxnnn>nriTBM. 

Civil  list,  miscellaneous  and  Ibreign 
tntereeorse $2,008,08$  71 

ExpeoM  of  collecting  ihe  revenues 
Iromcustoms 596,41100 

Bipense  of  collecting  flrom  lands ....         M»409  00 

Indian  Department  ....$1,918,185  50 

Pensions 887,571  38 

l,800,?90  0l 

Army  proper,  4^ $2,00(1^001  3) 

Fortiflcaiions,  ordnance., 

arming  militia,  &c 310,787  01 

1 3,800,440  30 

Navy  3,00S»'M00I 

Paying  the  old  public  debt.       310  00 

fnfrest  on  Treasury  notes        43  42 

BsOmpdon  of  stock  oT 
uie  loan  or  1848 ST 

Reimbursement  of  Trea- 
sury notes,  per  act  of 
1847,  paid  in  spoele....         M  00 

$300,309  51 
ro- 
naymenio    on  aeet.  of 
interest  on  public  debt . .     4,050  14 


$13,440,587  00 

StatemeM  of  the  Public  Debt  tmtSeltt  Jan.,  18SI. 

or  the  old  ftanded  and  unnmded  debt, 

payable  on  presentation $114,573  40 

Treasury  notes  outataadioii,  funda- 
ble or  payable  on  presentation  —        131,101  04 

Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  assumed  per 
act  or  the  SOih  May,  1830—000,000 
payable  annually 780,009  01 

LOAHS. 

Six  per  eent.  of  1843, 

redeemable  December 

31,1802 $8,190,000  00 

Five  per  eent.  of  1843, 

redeemable    July    1, 

1803 4,190,531  SO 

OU  per  cent,  of  1840. 

redbemable  November 

12,1850 4,999,130  71 

Six  per    cent,  of  1847, 

redeemable    January 

1,1808 35,050,000  00 

Six  per   eent.  of  1848, 

redeemable    July    1, 

1808 ., lA,786k000  00 

Five   per   cent.   Texan 

indemnity,  redeema- 
ble Jan.  1, 1805. 5»000,000  00  04,1U.,057  00 

$05,131,093  13 
ImouDt  of  the  publit  debt  on  the 
30th  Nov.,  1851.  as  per  Report  en 
the  Finances  of  the  Gth  Jan.,  1853.. .03,580,305  30 

ADD 

to  sBcoant  of  the  Tax  ladoMuity, 
per  act  of  Sept.  9, 1350. 5,000,000  01 

womSIi 


Fmances^^tbB  IMmI  abtfai^^-JUport  ^  Ite  TVeasury. 


AjnoQBt  df  pnUie  debt,  Mth  Nor., 


1851. 


I»IDUCT  rAJMIKTt. 


thi  afeomit  oTtlM  «M 

Ain4«d  and  onAindtd 

debt |S,14>99 

#11  aecouat  ofdty  d«bu 

MMimed 

On  meeomit  oftreasQiy 

notes  paid  in  money. .  M  00 


■rmvtatlbrwavd ...#07,MO,IOftii 

•7,500,11ft  tl  tVOOKS  FDEOHAAin. 

0  43irth0a«ef«rQ«iti««i 

ofl84S 1,711,400  00 

or  the  six  per  cent,  loan 

ofiMO on 

OTllM  fix  per  eent.  loan 
ori847 050,000  00 

Ofthe  eix  per  eent.  loan 
•riMO MMOI  9,4Si,70il9 

A«  above $05,131,091  IS 


ART.  XII.-AORIOUUTURAL   ITEMS    AND    STATISTICS,  ETC. 

[The  Hon.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  in  answer  to  a  charge  latelj  made  in  Congreet 
mgainst  the  sugar  culturists,  that  thej  were  a  band  of  millionaire  eapitaliete,  whose  inter- 
ests were  opposed  to  that  ofthe  laboring  classes,  set  out  many  facts  and  statistic*^ 
^Mtn  which  we  extract  the  following  :— ] 

aUOAB   CULTURE   OF   LOUISIANA AOEIOULTUBAl  PR08PK0T8  OT  OKOR«IA — aSA-ISLAND   COT- 
TON    OF    FLORIPA MONTOOHRRY    PI^NTBRS*    CONTKNTION — BISTORT    OF    THR     COTTO* 

6IN,   RTO. 


l8t  There  «re  no  milUoBairee  and  few 
•apiUtliotfl  among  tngar  planten;  the 
JftUer  geaeralhr  undentand  ikeix  own 
ifttereot  too  well  to  embark  in  to  oneer* 
iain  and  preearioujB  a«bumneM» 

2d.  The  interett  of  the  augar  plaater  is 
aot  oppoaed  to  the  iotereot  of  tne  labor- 
uff  dimes;  on  the  ooDtraiy,  aa  I  shall, 
I  think,  be  able  to  demonstrate. 
•  When  I  speak  of  capitalists,  I  mean 
saen  who  wield  cash  ciqpitaL  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  there  is  no  capkal 
invested  in  sucar  pLantations.  The  ag- 
ffreffate  capital  is  very  hirge,  consisting^ 
Brs^  of  the  plantations  previously  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cot- 
ton, changed  to  the  culture  of  sugar- 
cane, for  reasons  hereinafter  stated; 
second,  of  the  steam-engines,  sugar- 
mills,  kettles,  &c.,  &c.,  necessary  to 
manufacture  the  cane  into  sugar,  chiefly 
obtained  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  and  New- York,  which,  at 
a  fair  estimate,  must  have  cost  at  least 
$16,500,000,  nearly  all  originally  bor- 
rowed, and  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  vet  remains  unpaid. 

My  niend  jMr.  Meadel  said  that  "m 
kis  opinion^  for  every  douar  pocketed  by 
the  capitaii^j  about  one  cent  goes  into  that 
9fike  laborer?^  Now,  I  beg  leave  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  and  the  House,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  casd  in  other 
branches  of  business,  it  will  not  apply  to 
sugar  planters  in  Louisiana :  almost  the 
very  reverse  is  the  fact,  as  I  will  show 
"by  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 

I  am  guardian  to  a  minor  who  owns 
part  of  a  sugar  plantation  in  partnership 


with  others.  One  of  the  owners,  who 
manages  the  concerns  ofthe  partnershi]^ 
is  a  capable,  attentive,  and  discreet  per* 
son.  The  accounts  are  settled  annuallv; 
and  dividends  ofthe  profits,  if  any,  made 
on  making  the  settlement.  For  the  crop 
of  1851,  it  was  found  that  nearly  the 
whole  net  proceeds  of  the  crop  had  been 
expended  m  procuring  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  plantation,  leaving  but 
about  five  cents  m  the  dollar  to  the  pro- 
prietors for  their  own  attention,  industry, 
and  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
The  balance  went  to  labor,  about  in  the 
following  proportion,  viz. :  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  manager,  sugar-boiler,  en- 
gineer, carpenters,  bricklayers,  coopers^ 
and  other  laborers ;  five  per  cent,  to  phy- 
sicians and  others ;  twenty  per  cent,  for 
pork,  flour,  and  other  pro visionsL  princi- 
pally from  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  bal- 
ance  was  paid  for  clothing  hats,  shoes, 
axes,  hoes,  plows,  &c.,  principally  from 
the  eastern  states;  sugar-kettles,  grate- 
bars,  &c.,  as  repairs,  from  Tennessee: 
hoop-poles  from  Kentucky;  horses  and 
mules  from  Missouri ;  wagons  and  carts 
from  Wheeling,  Virginia,  &c.  •  together 
with  the  cost  of  transporting  ihose  sup- 
plies to  the  plantation.  This,  too.  was 
exclusive  of  the  frei(^ht,  insurance,  and 
charges  on  the  sugar  and  molasses  to 
market,  deducted  from  the  sales  by  the 
factors  before  rendering  the  accounts  on 
which  our  settlement  was  made.  The 
freight  alone  amounted  to  about  $2,300, 
paid  princij[>ally  to  vessels  owned  in  the 
New-England  states. 
It  will  DC  perceived  by  this  statemeni 


Agriaiiiind  i6tm$  and  8Mi$tk$^  ^. 


Ibal  about  iwmity'^fifa  per  omit  wentto 
labor  ia  Louijiaiia^  and  about  teTenty 
per  cent,  to  labor  m  other  states,  over 
and  above  the  freight  and  charges  of  the 
crop  to  market. 

It  is  true,  that  the  season  of  1851 -'52 
was  rather  unprofitable ;  for,  althoufffa 
the  production  was  an  average  crop,  the 
quality  was  inferior,  and  the  prices  low. 
Better  results  are  s^ntioipated  from  the 
crop  of  1852. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  agrtcuHural 
prospects  of  Georgia^  we  find  a  paper  in 
the  Savanrmh  R^Mican  which  gives  a 
▼ery  flalterine  view.    The  eilitor  says : 

^'  We  had  tne  pleasure,  some  days  a^ 
of  meeting  an  intelligent  agricuhurist 
from  the  North,  now  on  a  tour  through 
the  Southern  States.  He  comes  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  himself  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  southern  agricul- 
ture, and  not  to  meddle  in  any  way  with 
our  institutions.  A  few  years  ago  he 
visited  England  and  Europe  for  a  simi- 
lar object.  The  subjoined  extract  of  a 
private  letter  from  Columbus  to  a  friend 
in  this  city,  embodies  some  of  his  im- 
pressions in  regard  to  Western  Qeorgia : 

"  *  Though  the  soil  of  Western  Geor- 

fia,  to  a  northern  man.  observing  super- 
cially,  seems  poor  ana  unpromising,  the 
stubble  of  the  corn  and  other  evidences 
show  it  to  be  greatly  productive,  and 
that  the  crops  of  the  last  year  at  least 
were  heavy  and  profitable.  The  roads, 
which  have  been  almost  impassable 
from  the  heavy  rains  early  in  January, 
are  now  nearly  dry,  and  cotton  is  moving 
rapidly  to  market  At  least  two  hundred 
wagons  must  have  entered  Columbus 
to-day.  The  country  is  evidently  pros- 
pering and  improving.  Every  where  I 
observe  a  great  deal  of  land  being  clear- 
ed and  preparing  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. A  great  many  new  houses,  stables, 
and  negro  settlements  aro  building,  ana 
I  have  seen  several  new  churches  in 
the  woods.  Extensive  hill -side  ditching 
and  swamp  draining  b  going  on,  and  I 
have  noticed  guano  in  the  returning 
cotton  wagons.  The  countnr  people 
with  whom  I  have  conversecf,  are  the 
most  busy,  hopeful  and  ambitious  that  I 
have  seen  at  the  South. 

"*  There  is  one  agricultural  operation 
that  will,  I  think,  eventually  add  much 
to  the  wealth  of  Geors^ia,  which  seems 
not  yet  to  have  been  bought  of.  There 
are  frequent  water  courses,  and  the 
•andy  soil  is  exactly  of  the  character 


beit  adapted  ior  irrigataoo.  I  have  Httte 
doubt  that  forage  crops  could  be  made 
in  water-meadows  in  this  soil  and  oH- 
mate  more  profitable  than  cotton.  Five 
tons  of  hay  would  be  a  small  crop  to  ex- 
pect from  a  water-meadow.  It  would 
not  cost  ^Ye  dollars  a  ton  to  cut  and 
make  it.  You  now,  in  Savannah,  send  to 
the  North  and  pay  thirty  dollars  a  ton  for 
it.'" 

A  pretty  general  acquaintance  in  the 
mater  part  of  Georgia,  leads  us  to  be> 
Beve  that  her  agricultural  prospects  are 
better  at  this  time  than  they  have  ever 
been.  The  State  Agricultural  Society, 
the  many  similar  associations  in  the 
several  counties,  the  introduction  of 
rail-roads,  and  the  general  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  all  departments  of  indus- 
try, have  had  a  most  beneficial  infin- 
ence.  The  lands  in  Georgia  yield  more 
now  than  ever  heretofore — ^not  that  they 
are  more  productive,  but  on  account  of 
improved  processes  of  culture  which 
have  been  introduced.  In  tiie  early  set- 
tlement of  the  state,  it  was  the  custom 
of  farmers  to  make  the  most  they  cooM 
out  of  their  lands  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  when  they  were  exhacuted,  lo 
abandon  them  and  go  further  west-.  In 
this  way,  the  lands  were  soon  worn  out, 
and  Georgia  became  an  old-looking 
state,  before  she  had  attained  to  ber 
threescore  years  and  ten. 

A  more  judicious  system,  however, 
has  been  adopted  within  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  The  lands  thus  exnausted 
and  abandoned  have  been  t>ought  up  ia 
large  quantities  by  wealdiy  planters, 
who  have  the  means  to  rest  and  improve 
theuL  While  cultivating  the  richer 
lands,  they  devote  much  of  their  atten- 
tion to  restoring  the  poorer  descriptionf 
— and  thus,  wimin  the  past  few  years, 
lands  which  were  abandoned  as  worth- 
less, have  been  made  to  yield  abundant 
crops. 

In  the  mean  time,  other  improvement* 
have  been  made.  More  substantial  and 
elegant  country  residences  have  been 
put  up ;  churches  and  schools  have  been 
multiplied,  and  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  have  been  increased. 
In  times  past,  the  farmer  was  content 
with  any  kind  of  a  house,  so  it  afforded 
him  shelter  from  the  weather.  Now 
there  is  a  disposition  in  many  part«  of 
the  state  to  build  up  homesteads,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  ceased 
to  turn  his  face  to  the  west^  and  has  oome 


AgricuUvnl  Ffi>9pw^  tf  Om^rgi^  <P§ 

%»  regard  Oaorffta  as  his  abkUnff  plaM.  at  this  country.  The  intett^^i  Londoii 

Hie  result  of  aU  this  is,  our  peque  haire  oorrespondent  of  the  NaUonal  InUUiger^ 

become  attached  to  the  soil,  and  coose-  cet  remarks,  that  the  ^  rapidly  increas- 

aaeotly  they  are  now  improyinff  their  ing  consumption  of  this  article  in  the 

terms,  embe1ltshini(  their  homes,  ujing  United  States,  the  improving  conditioa 

offp^asure  ffrcunds,  planting  orchards,  of  the  social  relations  of  Europe,  and  the 

and  establishmg  homesteads  to  be  hand-  auffmentin^  wealth  of  Great  Britain, 

ed  down  aad  kept  in  their  families.  and  her  Oriental  and  Australian  empire, 

Altogether,  the  prospects  of  the  state  combine  to  indicate  that  consumptMw 

sire  highly  encouraging.    Great  as  our  in  the  aggregate  must  continue  to  in- 

adyancement    has    been    in    material  crease,  and  occasion  serious  considers* 

wealth,  it  has  been  at  least  equaled  by  tions  to  all  connected  with  the  cotton 

the  impoyement  which  has  been  sping  trade,  respecting  the  future  suppUet  of 

on  in  the  social  and  physical  conditioo  the  raw  materisJ.    The  Economtat  esti* 

of  the  people.  mates  the  consumption  of  cotton  for  th# 

We  spoke  k^food  deal  in  our  last  num-  year  1852,  as  foUows : — 

ber,  of  the  position,  history,  and  prospe-  "■rf*. 

rity  of  Florida.    The  following  upon  the  CremiBriuin... ^^IH 

snbject  of ^  cuUure  of  8ta iS^mfcoUan  ^^^^J^"^"^^^^^^^^ 

there,  may  yery  well  be  appended : — 

The  high  price  of  long  staple  cotton,      ^oui s,mm88 

and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  The  stock  of  cotton  in  the  ports  of  Great 
climate  of  East  Florida  to  its  success-  Britain,  at  the  close  of  1851,  was  494,000 
ffol  cultivation,  are  attracting  the  atten-  bales ;  it  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
taon  of  the  cotton-planters  of  the  nei^h-  less  at  the  close  of  the  present  year.'' 
bwing  states,  and  numbers  are  arriving  But  the  vastly  increasing  demand  for 
on  every  steamer  from  Georgia,  South  the  long  staple  cotton,  now  used  exclu- 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  in  quest  of  coi-  sively  for  all  the  finer  fabrics,  and  the  li- 
ton  lands.  mited    extent   of  territory   on   which 

No  culture  in  the  world  can  be  more  the  best  quality  can  be  successfully  cul- 
remunerative  than  that  of  the  Sea  Island  tivated.  will  advance  and  maintain  it  at 
on  the  rich  hommocks  of  EU^t  Florida,  a  mucn  higher  rate  than  the  present 
at  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  which  But  even  at  present  prices,  this  culture  it 
isaboutthe  average  price  the  cotton  ship-  immensely  profitable,  and  will  soon 
ped  from  the  St.  John's  the  present  sea-  bring  all  our  best  lands  in  East  Florida 
son  has  brought  in  the  Savannah  and  into  cultivation.  These  lands  are  advan- 
Charleston  markets.  It  is  calculated  that  cin^  in  price  as  well  on  aecount  of  thetf 
Sea  Island  cotton  ought  to  bring  double  intrinsic  value  as  their  limited  extent 
tile  price  of  the  short  staple,  to  compen-  llieir  facility  of  access  to  the  Charleston 
sate  for  the  great  trouble  of  ginning  and  and  Savannah  markets  add  greatly  to 
preparing  it  for  market^  and  the  less  their  value;  the  land  carriage  to  the 
quautity  produced  per  acre — so  that  navigable  waters  of  the  St.  John*s,  in  no 
when  shoH  staple  brings  ten  cents,  long  instance  exceeds  twenty  miles,  and  for 
staple  ought  to  bring  twenty  cents,  to  be  the  greater  portion  is  much  less, 
equally  remunerative.  But  when  short  The  durability  of  the  hommock  laada 
staple  pays  well  at  the  present  prices  of  of  Alachua,  Manon,  Levy,  Hernando^  and 
nine  to  ten  cents,  the  production  of  Sea  Hillsborough  counties,  has  been  as  well 
bland  must  be  "  coming,"  when,  in-  te^ed  as  weir  fertility,  many  of  them 
siead  of  twice,  it  brings  more  than  four  having  been  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
times  as  much— -or  forty  to  forty-six  years  m  successive  cultivation^  witheot 
cents  per  pound.  exhibiting  any  appreciable  fallmg  off  in 

^  There  is  no  probability  that  cotton  of  their  productiveness.  The  causes  ot  this 
either  description  will  be  lower  than  at  extraordinary  fertility  and  durability  of 
present  for  many  years  to  come — on  the  hmd,  from  whose  appearance,  as  oom- 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  pared  with  soils  of  similar  promise  in 
that  the  prices  will  ran^e  higher,  and  Jess  fovored  latitudes,  such  results  would 
tet  the  increased  production  can  scarce-  not  be  expected^  it  is  not  oar  present 
ly  keep  J^ce  with  the  increasing  de-  purpose  to  investigate ;  let  it  suffice  tkil 
mand.  This  is  the  general  impression  experience  has  fully  established  the 
ofiiar-ieeingobseryem  in  Europe  as  well  foots,  and  these  f^ts  are  machmct^iau 
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»%htbe  ex{ilaitt«fd. 

A  bright  prospeet  is  opetnang  before 
East  Florida,  and  many  years  will  not 
pass  by  befiMe  her  iocreasecl  wealth  and 
population  will  astonish  those  who  ana 
mtacqaaialed  with  the  Takie  and  extent 
of  her  undeveloped  resources.  Her  soil, 
ker  climate,  theralueof  her  prodnefiona 
and  position  conatitate  ^enonta  of  pro^ 
pertty  eqalled  by  no  state  in  the  UaioB, 
and  mu^  in  time  produce  their  natuial 
lesalts. 

The  following  is  the  circular  of  the 
Sonthem  Central  AnociaHon  of  Gear^ta 
in  regard  to  the  convention  proposed  to 
be  held  in  May  next,  at  Montgomery. 

At  a  meeting  called  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Southern  Central 
Afftictdiural  Association^  in  Macon,  Ga., 
on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1852,  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  the  State  Society  of 
Georgia,  and  by  delegates  fiom  VIn 
ginia,  S.  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Tennessee  and  Lomsiana,  the 
following  resolittions  were  ailopted : — 

Resolmdj  That  the  members  of  the 
Agricultaral  Aasoctation  of  the  S}aT&- 
kdding  States,  to  be  ofganized  as  here- 
inafter recommended,  be  composed  of 
inch  citizens  of  the  same  as,  taking  an 
interest  in  AgricuHure,  desire  to  bemne 
nembers  thereof  and  of  Delegates  from 
flute  and  Local  Agricultural  Societies; 
and  from3tatea  or  parts  of  States. 

Renlved.  Thai  such  persons  as  above 
daaigaeted,  ate  reoommmded  to  eon* 
Tene  at  Montgooiery,  Ala,  on  the  first 
Mondaj  in  May  nezt^  and  to  orfaniae 
an  Agricultural  Associatii^of  the  Slav^^ 
holding  States^  under  such  provisions  as 
to  them  may  appear  best  caleulatetl  to 
irifil  the  purposes  of  their  organisation, 
which  shall  hold  its  meetings,  in  sneces* 
Mtt,  in  all  the  slave-hokling  states  that 
mty  partieipate  in  the  Association. 

JCaas^i^ed;  Thai  a  Committee  ef  Cdr- 
fMpondenoe^  to  consist  of  seven,  be  iqK 
panted  to  carry  into  efieet  the  foregoin|r 
leaalutions. 

Acting  under  the  third  reaokiiea,  the 
■ndarsignml  respectfully  invite  ymn  at< 
lentten,  and  solicit  your  oo-operation  and 
influence  in  pnomottng  the  great  and 
inportant  interests  involved  in  the  aot^ 
im^  which  will  engage  the  attaotioaef 
ibe  oonteotplatod  assemblage  m  Moni- 
fvnery. 

To  na  it  is  manifosi  that  great  ndvani. 
tafoa  may  reaaiwably  heaapMtai  t»tn< 


sirit  from  periedical  mei4iii|piof| 
er  repsesenlatives  of  persons  cidlwatiii^ 
the  soil  of  the  South  and  West,  having^ 
a  common  tutetest  ih  the  Instiiutioos^ 
Prodnetions,  Cemmerce^  Manufiacittra» 
and  £daoation  of  the  Planting  Statea 

The  chief  objects  of  such  an  Aeaoet^ 
tion.  it  is  presumed,  would  be  to  impreva 
eur  own  agriculture,  yi^ding  peculiar 
productions  throng  the  aj^ency  of  a  nor- 
mal  labor,  requirmg  a  distinct  eooneniyy 
and  dependent  on  a  climate  of  ita  own : 

To  devel<^  the  leeooices  and  nnila 
and  combine  the  enei^giesofthe  SUv^ 
holding  States,  so  as  to  incresbse  their 
wealth,  power  and  dignity^  aa  meiiiben 
of  this  Confederacy : 

To  enlist  and  Ibster'those  scieotifio  par- 
suits  which  reveal  to  us  the  elements  an4 
character  of  our  aoilS)  instruct  na  in  thn 
presence  of  those  majpaaines  of  forUlixers 
which  Nature  has  with  so  boanti^  and 
considerate  a  hand  provided  for  the  naea  eC 
the  industrious  and  the  enterprising;  and 
search  out  the  histories  and  hatnts  c^  the 
insect  tribes  which  destroy  (it  ia  b^ 
lieved)  annually  a  fifth  of  our  crcm%  and 
sujpply  us  with  a  knowledge  oi  them 
which  may  enable  us  to  guard  afamsl 
their  fttture  ravages : 

To  promote  ihe  mechanic  arts,  direoUy 
and  indirectly  auxiliary  to  agrieutUun, 
and  by  a  generous  ooufidence  and  libe* 
ral  patconage,  raise  those  engaged  iik 
them  to  a  social  poshion,  alwaya  tha 
juaft  reward  of  tntelligenoe,  industry  and 
good  conduct : 

To  direct)  as  for  as  may  be  done,  pnb-' 
lie  sentiment  u^ainsi  the  barriers  wfaicJk 
have  been  artwlly  raised  to  cut  eff  ont 
eommercial  intercourse  with  distant 
countries,  save  through  laeh  outlelaaa 
are  supplied  by  Northem  marta,  ejraci^ 
ing  tribute  upon  what  we  pioduoa  an4 
consume: 

To  exert  an  iafluenoe  ia  establishing 
a  system  of  common  school  inatraotioir 
which  will  make  Christians  as  wnU  as 
sehelars  of  our  children ;  which,  i 
ing  the  rising  geaeration  with  thai 
ments  of  knowledge,  will  instruot 
also  in  their  proper  uses;  impra  ^ 
upon  then,  from  not  to  laat^  that  (aapn' 
cially  imder  oar  form  of  gaveraannn% 
private  worth  oonstitules  the  unffltgniu 
of  public  good,  and  that  no  one  can  4im^ 
ra^sfd  his  dutiea  to  those  anooiMi  him 
wShoui  positive  it^ary  to  himiolL 

These  aoastitute  iha  main. 
foe  whieh  wa  appMi  to  tfoa  i 
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and  angregate  interegU  of  the  Sla^e- 
hMlnf  States  to  meet  os  in  an  Agricul- 
torat  ConveDtion,  in  Montgomery,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  May  next.  Your  at- 
teindance  is  respectfully  and  earnestly 
requested. 

W.  C.  Daniel^  De  KoJh  Co,  ;  George 
R.  Gilmer,  Lexington ;  Thomas  Stocks, 
Greensboro^ ;  J.  Hamilton  Couper,  Da- 
rien  ;  James  M.  Chambers,  Cdumints ; 
Asbury  Hull,  Athens;  John  P.  Kin^^ 

The  following  highly  interesting  com- 
munication from  the  Hon.  Garnet!  An- 
drews presents  some  &cts  connected 
with  the  earhf  history  of  the  cotton  gin  in 
Georgia^  that  cannot  &1I  to  be  interesting. 

Cotton  having  become  of  such  vast 
imjportanoe,  not  only  to  the  producers, 
bat  to  the  world,  every  thing  relating  to 
its  history  is  of  interest.  ThereforcL  I 
am  induced  to  ffive  a  little  information 
I  lately  obtained  in  relation  to  the  great 


.  rode,  a  few  days  since,  six  miles  be- 
low this  place,  to  see  my  old  friend 
niomas  Talbot,  and  his  kitchen  and 
barn.  Mr.  Talbot  is  ei^ty-three  years 
old  in  full  possession  ofhis  faculties,  and 
is  living   where   he   settled  sixty>two 

S«rs  ago.  Whitney,  the  inventor  of 
e  cotton  gin,  settled  a  plantation  ad- 
jominghim,  on  which  he  placed  one  of 
ma  gins,  the  first  that  was  used  in  Wilkes 
cjounty— perhaps  the  first  in  the  state. 
Be  and  nis  partner,  Durkee,  erected  a 

E'n  house  ana  a  large  cotton  house— the 
tter  to  hold  the  cotton  diey  expected  to 
receive  from  customers  to  gin.  The 
gin  house  was  grated,  so  that  visitors 
xni^t  look  throogh  and  see  the  cotton 
l^rmg  from  it  without  seeing  the  gin.  He 
wiSkted  womtn  to  go  into  the  gin  house 
to -see  the  machinery,  not  apprehending 
ikmi  they  could  betray  his  secret  to 
bailders.  Lyon,  who  lived  some  ei^t 
w  ten  miles  above  this  place,  by  dressing 
fabiiseifin  women's  clothes,  procured  nd- 
mittaaca,  and  came  out  and  made  his 
Improvement^  the  saw  gin.  Mr.  Talbot 
Miys  that  Billy  McFerran,  a  little  Irish 
Maeksmith,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in 
Has  country,  made  the  saws,  the  first 
that  ever  were  made.  Durk«e,  Whtt- 
n&f9  partner,  being  dissipated,  and  in- 
attentive to  business,  sold  out  his 
fiaee,  and  the  gin  and  cotton  hoirse 
aoming  into  the  possetsicm  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bol  ha  moved  Ihem  to  this  place.  The 
r  b  new  hirkildMii,  aad  slill  hat 


its  long  grated  windows^  as  in  the  time 
of  Whitney.  The  cotton  house  makes  a 
large  and  commodious  bam.  Mr.  Tal- 
bot says  that  Allison  or  Ellison,  who  had 
been  connected  with  Whitney  in  busi- 
ness, told  him  that  the  latter  got  his  first 
idea  of  the  invention  from  a  gin  used  to 
prepare  rags  for  making  paper,  and  which 
he  saw  on  a  wrecked  vessel 

On  the  place  sold  by  Whitney,  waa 
erected,  in  181 1,  a  cotton  factory,  and.  I 
presume,  the  first  in  the  state.  Tna 
prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  was  a  Mr. 
bolton,  of  Savannah,  a  merchant,  who 
spent  his  summers  tnen  in  Washington* 
Mr.  Talbot  had  four  shares.  The  factory 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty  spindles^ 
cost  $1,700,  and  made  fifty  yards  of  cloth 
a  day,  which  sold  from  fitly  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  yard.  The  weaving  was  done 
by  hand-loom  weavers,  who  were  ob- 
tained from  Long  Cane,  in  South  Caic* 
lina.  The  factory  proved  an  improfita- 
ble  affair. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  say,  that  during  the  war  of  1812^ 
cotton  was  hauled  fr^  this  country  to 
Baltimore  and  Philadelj^ia,  and  the 
wagons  loaded  back  agam  with  goods. 
Wagoners  are  now  living  in  the  country 
who  used  to  drive  the  teams  engaged  in 
this  service. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication 
without  a  word  about  my  aged  and 
highly  respectable  friend,  in  his  charac- 
ter ot  planter.  Some  of  the  land  now  in 
cultivation  by  Mr.  Talbot,  was  old  when 
three-fourths  of  Georgia  was  in  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Indians.  Originally  of  a 
strong  soil,  as  Wilkes  eeuniy  generally 
was,  Mr.Talbot,  bvpayingsome  attention 
to  improvement^  has  not  only  preserved 
but  much  improved  some  of  hb  old  lands. 
But.  that  to  which  I  wish  particularlv  to 
direct  attention,  is  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  commenced  hill-side  ditching  lone 
ago,  before  the  creeks  and  branches  had 
carried  ofif  the  best  of  his  toil.  The 
walnut^  locost  and  other  ^lade  treaeia 
his  yard,  planted  by  his  own  hands^  hava 
the  appearance  of  aged  trees.  His  ter- 
vants,  some  as  old,  or  older  than  himself^ 
with  their  generations  of  children, 
grandchikiven,  and  I  do  not'  know  how 
mr  to  go  in  the  greal-gmndohildren 
line,  give  to  the  wbite-hoaded  eitiaaii 
the  appearanee  ef  a  patrtaroh  at  tha 
head  ot  his  tribe.  •  He  lias  had  bom  aa 
his  alace  one  hundred  and  nine  ohiUfeai 
btti  has  kapl  no  raoMd  af  daatiia 
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The  following  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Concordia,  La.,  as  a 
cheap  mode  of  providing  waUrproof 
tacks  for  negroes^  in  their  exposure  on 
our  southern  estates : — 

^^For  a  plantation  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred negroes,  take  twenty  gallons  of  lin- 
seed oil,  into  which  mix  three  pounds  of 
iitharffe,  after  the  oil  shall  have  been 
boiled  a  few  moments.  The  litharge 
should  be  pulverised  before  being  incor- 

FE>rated  with  the  oil,  and  weU  stirred  in. 
reviously  an  overcoat,  or  sack,  should 
have  been  neatly  made  from  common 
cotton  cloth,  called  domestics,  long 
enough  to  reach  below  the  knees,  to  be 
closely  buttoned  up  in  front.  When  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  litharge  is  boilinsr  hot^ 
immerse  the  garment,  wring  it  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  let  it  han^  in  the  sun  for 
three  days,  when  it  will  become  com- 
pletely wate/proofi  an  overcoat  for  the 
negro,  secure  against  storm  or  tempest, 
impervious  to  the  wintry  winds,  or  the 
chills  of  the  nights.  It  will  cost  less 
than  sixty  cents  per  sack,  and  last  one 
or  two  years." 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  negroes  we 
are  reminded  of  an  argument  made  by 
Ashbel  Smith,  of  Texas,  upon  the  right 
^f  infikiing  slavery  a$  a  punishment  for 
criftUj  as  1^  been  done  in  Texas,  in  the 
case  of  free  negroes  convicted  of  stealing 
slaves.  We  intended  an  earlier  notice  of 
Uie  very  able  paper.     Mr.  Smith  says: 

^*The  whole  system  of  penitentiary 
punishment  is  the  practical  carrying  into 
effect  the  doctrine  that  by  the  commis- 
sion of  cri/ne  the  personal  services  and 
personal  liberty  of  the  criminal  are  be- 
come forfeit  to  the  state.  The  state  re- 
tains the  ownership  of  the  convict^  the 
keeper  is  the  staters  overseer:  the  con- 
vict is  wholly  deprived  of  all  liberty,  and 
all  his  labor  is  owin^  and  paid  to  the 
state ;  he  barely  receives  the  common- 
est .food  and  coarsest  clothia|(.  And  this 
everywhere  in  Christendom  is  deemed  a 
fitting  punishment  for  crimes  of  much 
less  heinottsness  than  that  for  which  the 
free  negroes  of  the  Billow  have  just  been 
sold  into  slavery.    The  troth  is,  the  pun- 


ishment of  these  negroes  has  been  am^i^ 
lioraied  under  our  statute  in  favor  of  their 
color.  For  the  same  crime,  in  admast 
any  state  of  Christendom,  they  would 
have  been  punished  capitally — and  this 
would  have  been  the  punismnent  in  oar 
state  of  Texas,  had  they  been  white,  or 
they  would  have  been  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life;  whereas,  now, 
these  free  negroes  are  allowed  all  the 
out-door  liberty  consistent  with  their  due 
punishment)  and  by  good  conduct  they 
may  confidently  expect  to  enjoy  a  larse 
share  of  personal  comforts.  Indeed^  m 
this  respect,  .their  physical  well-being 
will  doubtless  be  improved  by  their 
change  of  condition.  One  of  tne  ne- 
groes frankly  expressed  this  opinion,  and 
preferred  to  be  tried  for  kidnapping,  and 
sold  as  a  slave,  if  convicted,  than  to  be 
tried  for  the  larceny,  with  tne  peniten- 
tiary in  prospect 

''The  §th  George  IV.,  c.  84,  glYeato 
the  governor  of  a  penal  colony  a  property 
in  the  services  of  a  transported  ofiender 
for  the  period  of  his  sentences  and  author- 
izes him  to  assign  over  sucn  offender  to 
any  other  person.  And  in  this  way  hnn* 
dreds  and  thousands  of  British  sabjee^ 
convicted  ol  crimes,  are  annually  as- 
signed as  farm  and  domestic  servants  in 
the  penal  colonies  of  that  oountrj.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ojfficial  memorandum,  lay- 
ing down  the  duties  of  a  convict  in  as- 
signment, ^he  is  required  to  dmott  kit 
whott  time  and  his  bed  services  tokk  mas* 
T£ii.'  'Flogging,  solitary cgnfipemeal, 
and  labor  in  a  chain-vang,'  are  the  pan- 
ishments  authorized  by  Uw  for  miscoii^ 
duct  by  a  convict  in  assigninent,  and 
these  punishments  are  not  a  dead  letter 
among  neglected  rules  and  obsolete  reg- 
ulationS)  &it  they  are  inflicted  with  a 
frequency  and  severity  that  gives  us  an 
appalling  idea  of  a  British  penal  coknr 
—SLAVE  ooktties  they  should  be  ealk^ 
for  such  in  fact  and  in  form  the^ .  ace. 
<A  fixed  but  limited  ration  of  food  is 
allowed^  and  clothing  of  the  oommonest 
description.'  This  is  the  British  system 
of  to-day— 4t  is  slavery  uider  the . 
of  transportation.' '' 
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OALiToitini. — ^A  census  of  Catifornia 
has  reoeutly  been  taken  by  agents  ai>- 
pointed  by  the  Goveraor,  under  authori- 
ty of  the  Legislature,  which  furnishes 
some  interesting  statistics.  The  entire 
population  of  the  state  is  224,435,  exclu- 
sive of  £1  Dorado  county,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  30,000,  and 
which,  therefore,  makes  the  entire  popu- 
lation about  255,000.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  population  of  the  statue 
^preatly  exceeds  this  number.  The  mi- 
gratory habits  of  the  miners,  and  the 
vast  numbers  who  have  no  settled  abode, 
but  20  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
employment,  or  in  speculating  adven- 
tures, render  it  altogetner  impracticable 
to  obtain  reliable  sUtistics  as  to  popula- 
tion. We  are  satisfied  the  population  of 
the  state  is  not  less  than  300,000,  and  our 
impression  is  that  350,000  would  be 
nearer  the  mark.  According  to  this 
census,  San  Francisco  county  contains 
36,151  inhabitant's,  of  whom  34,876  re- 
side within  the  city.  Of  these  there  are 
white  males  29,166 ;  and  of  white  fe- 
males 5,154 ;  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  being  nearly  six  to  one.  This 
inequality  in  the  sexes,  however,  is 
daily  diminishing,  as  every  vessel  that 
arrives  brings  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  females  than  heretofore.  But  when 
it  is  known  there  are  in  San  Francisco 
over  five  ihowand  females,  those  who 
contemplate  bringing  their  mmilies  here 
will  resuiHy  perceive  there  is  no  lack  of 
female  society.  The  population  of  this 
city,  however,  is  doubtless  great'Cr  by 
several  thousands  than  is  shown  by  the 
census  returns.  Our  impression  is  it  is 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand, 
and  is  daily  augmenting  in  a  ratio  which 
almost  startles  belief  Next  to  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento  City  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  state,  and  contains  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
Next  to  this  is  Marysville,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4,500;  then  Stockton^  with  a 
population  of  3,000 ;  Nevada  City  about 
the  same,  and  numerous  Tillages  num- 
bering from  300  to  2,500  inhabitants. 
One  fact  in  reference  to  San  Francis- 
co is  very  surprising,  to  wit :  that  of  its 
population  nearlv  nmeteen  thousand,  or 
more  than  one-hai^  are  foreigners^  of 
whom  16,144  are  males  and  2,710  fe- 
males. These  foreigners  are  composed 
chiefly  of  Chinese  and  French,  of  whom 
the  former  are  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, though  there  are  also  large  numbers 
VOL.  xnr.  7 


of  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  census  returns  do  not^  in  most  of  the 
counties,  distinguish  between  foreigners 
from  different  nations.  In  some  coun- 
ties, however,  the  Chinese  have  been 
separately  classified.  In  Yuba  county, 
for  example,  there  are  2,100  Chinamen; 
in  Nevada  county,  3,886;  in  Placer 
county,  3,019:  in  Sacramento  county, 
804.  We  think  it  would  be  withm 
bounds  to  say  there  at  least  25,000  Chi- 
namen in  California,  whilst  the  number 
of  French  is  probably  much  greater. 
Indeed  the  emigration  hither  from 
France  is  far  greater  than  from  any  oth- 
er European  nation.  Within  the  last 
few  days  a  vessel  from  France  arrived 
here,  having  on  board  two  hundred  fe- 
males, chiefi^  unmarried  girli^  who 
drew  prizes  in  the  great  lottery  which 
came  off  at  Paris  some  months  ago,  and 
in  which  many  of  the  prizes  consisted 
of  a  free  passage  to  California. 

From  the  census  returns  it  appears 
there  are  in  the  whole  state  only  315,- 
000  head  of  beef  cattle.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  daily  consumption  is 
between  500  and  1,000  head,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  supply  must  come 
from  abroad.  A  few  perhaps  will  be  im- 
ported from  Lower  Canfomia  and  Sonera, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  must  come 
across  the  plams.  On  several  occasions 
we  have  adverted  to  this  subject,  and 
each  day  but  renders  it  the  more  appar- 
ent that  the  demand  for  stock  will  con- 
tinue unabated  for  several  years  to 
come,  but  especially  during  this  year 
and  the  next. 

The  census  returns  also  fiimish  some 
very  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  am- 
cultural  resources  of  the  state.  In  Los 
Angelos  county,  for  example,  there  are 
105  vineyards,  containing  in  the  aggre- 
gate 450,000  grape-vines,  each  vine  pro- 
ducing on  an  average  ^^b  pounds  of 
fruit,  equal  in  the  whole  to  two  milHons 
two  hundred  and  fift]^  thousand  pounds^ 
of  which  about  one  million  of  pounds  are 
annually  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  an  d 
the  remainder  is  manufactured  into  wine 
and  brandy,  of  which  there  aroproduced 
abopt  2,000  barrels  of  each.  Tliis,  be  it 
remembered,  is  the  product  of  one  ooun 
tv,  and  there  are  several  counties  in 
that  section  of  the  state  idtogeth- 
er  as  well  adapted  to  wine-growinfi^ 
though  none  of  them  have,  as  y^ 
engf^^ed  so  extensively  as  Los  An- 
gelos in  the  business.    The  grapes  are  of 
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ibB  nMMidelM»onsqiia]it7,Mul  the  wine 
obtained  from  tiiam  is  rery  much  soperi- 
oi,  in  oor  judgment^  to  any  native  wiae 
produced  upon  the  continent^  not  ex- 
oeplinK  Mr.  Ixmgworth'g  ^sparkling 
CaUwba.'^ 

In  Santa  Clara  conoty,  it  appeara 
there  are  17,739  frnii  treef^  which,  it  is 
piesomedy  are  chiefly  pear  trees,  as  Ihut 
ootinty  is  famons  for  its  Tarieties  of  this 
fruit.  In  Los  Anffelos,  and  other  souths 
em  counties,  peaones  of  excellent  flavor 
are  also  produced  in  abundance ;  but,  as 
yet,  it  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  wheth- 
er this  climate  is  suited  to  the  apple. 
Our  impression  is  it  will  be  found  to  be 
too  warm,  ttiough  many  are  of  a  different 
opinion. 

The  mineral  springs  of  California,  as 
disclosed  by  the  census  returns,  are  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  variety  than 
has  been  supposed.  In  Santa  Barbara 
county  there  are  several  tar  springs,  and 
the  sea  throws  up  bitumen  tor  leagues 
along  the  coast.  In  the  same  count v 
i^re  is  a  hot  sulphur  spring,  witn 
a  temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. In  Solano  county,  and  near  to 
Benicia,  there  are  several  large  soda 
springs  of  about  a  pleasant  temperature 
for  batliing ;  while  in  San  Luis  Obispo 

-  county  there  are  numerous  bituminous 

.  and  sulphur  springs,  supposed  by  the  na- 
tives to  have  very  peculiar  medicinal 
Qualities.  So  in  Los  Angelos  county, 
utere  is  a  hot  spring  on  Bemardmo,  (the 
Morman  estate,)  numerous  saltsprinsrs, 
from  which  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 

.  ants  are  supplied,  and  a  spring  near  the 
town  of  Los  Angelos,  covering  about  two 
acres,  from  which  pitch  or  asphaltum 
boils  ap^  and  which  is  used  for  the  rood 

f  of  houses.  But  the  greatest  natural  cu- 
riositles  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  the  hot 
iolphur  springs,  (or  geysers,)  in  Napa 
oouuij^'.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
them  in  the  census  returns : 

The  hot  sulphur  springs,  (or  geysers,)  in 
the  mountains,  about  seventy  miles 
above  Napa  city,  in  a  northerl)r  direction, 
ate  some  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the 
globe.  They  are  from  one  foot  to  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  constantly  in 
a  boiling  ftaie;  water  spoutinf  to  the 
heitfht  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  Hundreds 
of  Assures  in  the  sides  of  the  mouniain 
emit  strong  currents  of  heated  gas,  mak- 
ing low  hissing  noises,  as  loud  as  the 
iteam  escaping  from  ocean  steamtert. 
These  retumi^  however,  are  of  peon- 


fiarintetei«y8o€vas  fhejnikA  to  tiw 
mineral  resoorces  of  CaitforBia.  In  al- 
Boat  every  oounty  in  the  state  rare  and 
valuable  uuoerals  are  fbtrod.  In  Butte 
county,  for  example,  there  are  imnd 
piatina  and  iron,  lead  almost  in  a  pme 
state,  quicksilver  in  abundance,  and  sfl- 
ver  in  small  qnantkies;  also  rich  qiMiti 
veins  and  "placer'^  gold  mines  in  va- 
rious  portions  of  the  county.  In  Cala- 
veras county  are  some  of  the  rieheil 
gold  mines  in  the  state.  In  Klaau^ 
county  gold  is  found  in  abundance.  Ib 
Los  Angelot  county  gold  in  small  quan- 
tities has  been  discovered  In  Marion 
county,  though  not  what  is  termed  a 
^  mining''  county,  gold-bearing  qoartx, 
placer-goldf  silver  and  copper  ores  are 
found;  whilst  cinnabar,  yielding  60 
per  oent.  of  quicksilver,  asphaltum,  mar- 
ole.  and  granite,  are  abundant.  In  Ma- 
riposa county  are  many  rich  gold  mines. 
Six  Quartz  mills  are  in  operation,  and  ^re 
hundred  and  twenty-two  quartz  veins 
have  been  ^  legally  located.''  The  census 
returns  for  this  county  state  as  lollows : 

Immense  deposits  of  gold  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  beds  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Marcede  rivers  and  other  streams, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  heavy 
expenditure  of  capital  and  labor.  Min- 
erals of  every  kind  are  found.  The  extent 
of  the  gold  region  is  some  one  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  ^indefi- 
nitely back  into  unexplored  regions.^ 

In  Monterey  county  gold  and  silver 
have  been  found  in  small  quantities.  In 
Napa  county  is  a  quicksilver  mine,  sup- 
posed to  be  very  rich.  In  Nevada  coun- 
ty are  numerous  gold  mines  of  peculiar 
richness.  There  are  in  that  county 
thiitv-three  quartz  mills  in  operation, 
employing  a  capital  of  over  $3,OO0l» 
000.  whilst  that  of  over  $800,000  is 
employed  in  the  Placer  mines.  In 
Placer  county  are  also  very  rich  gold 
mines,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,427,- 
567,  whilst  about  the  same  amount  has 
been  invested  in  ^^  flumes"  and  canals  to 
convey  water  to  the  "diggings." 

We  have  had  upon  our  table,  for  a  very 
lon^  time,  a  most  interesting;  P^per,  by 
Felix  Huston,  upon  the  suuject  of  ttavcrj 
at  an  element  if  touthem  ttrengtk,  n 
was  our  design  to  publish  it  entir  e,bai 
have  been  prevented  by  a  pre^s  of  other 
matters.  We  will  at  least  make  aa  ex- 
tract, showing  the  parallel  beiween  Ra> 
man  and  Qreek  slavery  and  our  own: 
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U  AftTovy  would  btre  impaired  the 
miliUiy  strength  of  the  Isrsebtes,  or  if  it 
WM  wrong,  it  woald  be  impeaefaing  the 
sreat  Ruler  of  the  unirerse  to  suppose 
9iat  he  would  have  imposed  on  the  Jews 
•  bofthen  which  would  tend  to  defeat 
them,  and  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  allege 
*  that  the  Deit  j  positively  authorised  the 
eommissioD  of  a  sin.  There  are  no  data 
bv  which  to  estimate  the  number  of 
■uives  which  the  Israelites  possessed,  but 
k  is  certain  that  thev  were  very  nome- 
nous,  and  the  whole  biblical  history- 
does  not  show  tliat  the  Jews  ever  suf- 
fered from  insurrections.  The  Greeks 
held  vast  numbers  of  slaves  at  the  time 
of  their  greatest  strength,  and  those  who 
were  most  prominent  and  successful  in 
war  were  the  largest  slaveholders.  The 
Spartans  had  eight  slaves  to  one  free- 
man, and  the  AUienians  had  almost  the 
same  proportion.  And  here  let  me  notice 
asingle  historicaJ  error  committed  by  Mr. 
Webster  *•  in  his  compromise  speech." 
He  says  that  the  Greeks  justified  slavery 
on  the  same  ground  that  the  southern 
•tates  do,  that  is,  on  account  of  the  infe- 
riority of  race — ^that  they  considered 
the  Ethiopians  and  some  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  inferior  races  who  might  be  sub- 
ieoted  to  servitude.  The  Greeks  never 
had  Ethiopian  slaves,  nor  was  it  until 
late  in  their  history  that  they  had  Asiatic 
ilaves.  Slavery  existed  in  Greece  before 
the  siege  of  Troy,  and  it  was  three 
or  four  centuries  alter  this  authentic  his- 
iory  commences,  before  the^  extended 
their  conquests  into  Asia.  The  Grecian 
states  that  attained  great  power  com- 
menced their  career  of  greatness,  as  I 
have  stated,  first,  by  conquering  the 
nearestt  cities;  and,  as  they  gained 
strength,  extending  their  conquests. 
Greek  slaves  were  mostly  themselves 
Greeks,  of  the  same  language  and  color, 
and  equal  to,  or  but  little  inferior  to  their 
conquerors. 

It  is  true,  the  Greeks  held  other  na- 
tions to  be  barbarians  who  might  be  re- 
duced to  servitude,  but  they  knew  no- 
thing about  Ethiopians,  made  no  dist4nc- 
(ion  as  to  the  Asiatic  nations;  and  with- 
out hesitation,  made  slaves  of  Greeks 
who  were  con<]uered.  Aristotle  expresses 
thefifeneral  prmcipleot'the  Greeks  thus: 
''witli  barfcNEitians,  the  family  consists 
of  jnale  and  female  slaves,  but  to  the 
Geeks  belong  dominion  over  the  bar- 
barians, because  the  former  have  the 
mdewta^ding  requisite  to  mJei  the  latter 


bodjT  only  to  obey."  In  this  there  is 
nothing  about  Ettuopians  or  the  different 
iribes  of  Asia,  and  a  few  instances  will 
show  that  the  principle  of  conquest  was 
extended  over  the  Ureeks.  Ine  Spar- 
tans, at  an  early  day,  conquered  the 
neighboring  city  of  Uelos,  and  made 
slaves  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  also  sub- 
jected other  tribes,  but  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  Spartan  slaves  were  Messiniaas. 

The  City  of  Messina  and  Sparta 
were  rivals,  and  of  the  same  Doric  ori- 
gih.  Previous  to  the  accession  of  strenfth 
to  the  Spartans  by  the  conquest  of  Helos, 
the  Messinians  were  the  strongest,  but 
after  that  event  a  struggle  for  existence 
commenced,  which  extended  through 
many  years,  and  it  was  frequently  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Messinians  would  con- 
quer the  Spartans,  or  the  Spartans  the 
Messinians.  At  length  by  the  aid  of  trea- 
chery, rather  than  force,  the  Spartans 
succeeded,  and  occupied  the  Messinian 
territory,  reducing  to  servitude  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  did  not  fiy  into  the 
neighboring  territories.  Thus  did  Sparta 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  states 
of  Greece.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  Spartan  slaves,  and  the  long 
and  cniel  wars  by  which  they  were  sub- 
iected.  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
became  formidable  to  their  oppressors, 
except  on  one  or  two  occasions.  On  the 
contrary,  they  greatiy  aided  in  the  splen- 
did triumphs  ofthe  Spartans — and  so  little 
were  they  dreaded,  that  they  often  ao- 
companied  their  masters  in  war.  When 
&ve  thousand  Spartan  pikemen  marched 
to  the  battle  ofPlatsea.  they  were  attend- 
ed by  thirty-five  thousand  Helots,  who 
fought  in  the  battle  as  light  troops,  and  the 
Athenian  soldiery,  and  those  of  their  al- 
lies, were  each  attended  by  one  slave. 

In  that  great  battle,  which  freed 
Greece  from  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
number  of  slaves  engaged  were  more 
than  double  the  numl^  of  freemen. 

The  Athenians  increased  in  power, 
strength  and  military  renown,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Spartans  did,  with 
this  difference,  that  as  they  had  a  good 
harbor,  and  excelled  in  naval  wamire, 
most  of  their  slaves  were  obtained  by 
the  conquest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago^ imd  at  a  later  day  from  the  ooast 
of  Asia. 

The  rise  of  Rome,  from  a  very  small 
beginning,  is  a  strong  example  of  the 
principles  herein  set  forth.  That  nation 
•onmienced  as  a  band  of  robbers.     The 
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Tictinis  of  tlioir  first  coD<|iie8lfl  W6r6  re- 
daced  to  slavery  or  incorporated  with 
tliemselTes.  They  ffraduaily  extended 
their  power  oyer  Italj,  and  nnaliv  con- 
quered nearly  the  whole  of  the  known 
world.  During  all  this  process,  the  num- 
ber of  their  srares  increased  pari  passu 
with  their  power  and  dominion,  until,  as 
I  hare  seen  it  stated,  the  number  of 
slaves  in  and  around  Rome  exceeded  the 
freemen  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  to  one. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  the  industrial 
pursuits  were  almost  entirely  entrusted 
to  slaves  and  freedmen ;  and  as  the  coun- 
try advanced,  they  were  frequently  en- 
rolled in  the  armies,  and  trained  as  gla- 
diators. 

And  yet,  on  but  two  occasions,  did  the 
slaves  give  any  serious  trouble  to  the 
masters.  One  was  when  the  country 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  the  other  was  under  Sparta- 
CU8.  already  referred  to. 

When  Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  and 
bad  nearly  destroyed  the  Roman  army, 
large  bodies  of  slaves  were  enlisted,  ana 
it  is  stated  by  Livy  that  one  win^  of  his 
army  was  defeated  by  two  legions  of 
slaveS;  under  the  command  of  Sempro- 
nius. 

This  shows  what  was  the  character  of 
ancient  servitude. 

Again,  during  the  second  triumvirate, 
thirty  thousand  slaves  were  enrolled  in 
the  army;  and  when  Augustus  Ciesar 
had  OYcrcome  his  opponents,  and  peace 
was  established^  he  restored  twenty-six 
thousand  to  their  owners,  and  six  thou- 
sand, for  whom  no  owners  could  be  found, 
were  put  to  death. 

These  things,  and  the  arming  of  thou- 
sands of  slaves  as  dadiators^  abundantly 
accocmt  for  all  the  difficulties  which 
Rome  had  with  her  slaves. 

Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  war- 
like nations  subdued  by  Rome,  and  the 
vast  number  of  persons  she  reduced  to 
servitude  in  Gaul,  Crermany,  Britain, 
Spain,  Carthage,  and  Asia,  and  connect 
that  with  the  impolicy  of  arming  tiiiem 
and  training  them  in  her  armies,  it  is 
really  surprising  that  in  the  course  of 
eight  hundred  yean  there  should  not 
have  been  more  than  two  or  three  slave 
insurrections. 

In  modem  times  there  is  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  connection  with  me  sub- 
ject. Since  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
slavee  are  only  known  as  produotn,  and 


I  can  bring  to  Hdnd  no  instanoe  idiete 
they,  in  any  other  respect,  have  had  aa 
effect,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  on  tlie 
operations  of  the  slate. 

Our  own  experience,  during  tbe  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  the  war  (?  1812:  has 
been  referred  to;  and  the  only  tiling 
having  a  bearing  worth  referring  to  on 
this  subject,  is  the  insurrection  in  St 
Domingo,  in  1791.  This  insarrectieo 
having  occurred  so  near  to  us^  and  being 
within  the  recollection  of  many  persons 
living,  who  heard  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  day,  has  feistened  itself  on 
the  public  imagination,  until  it  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  frequent  reference^ 
and  even  southern  twaddlers  declaim 
about  the  southern  states  becoming  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  St  Domingo^ 
and  abolitionists  triumphantly  point  to 
it  as  a  case  where  the  negro  race  have 
asserted  and  maintained  their  freedom. 

Properly  speaking,  this  was  not  a  slave 
insurrection,  althon£;h  it  assumed  that 
form  after  the  island  was  thrown  into  a 
revolutionary  war. 

The  island  of  St  Domingoy  in  1791, 
contained  about  750,000  inhabifanti^ 
about  50,000  of  whom  were  whiCss^ 
more  than  double  that  number  of  mulat- 
toes  and  of  mixed  blood,  and  the  balance 
were  negroes. 

The  French  and  Spanish  planters  had 
introduced  a  general  system  of  concu- 
binage, and  the  consequence  was  a  nu- 
merous progeny  of  mulattoec^  many  of 
whom  associated  with  the  whites,  nearly 
on  terms  of  equality,  were  educated  at 
home,  or  sent  to  Europe  to  be  educated, 
and  many  of  them  were  wealthy,  having 
been  freed  by  their  parents,  and  their 
property  left  to  thenL  These  things  had 
lowered  the  charact'Or  of  the  white  pro- 
prietors, gradually  lowering  them  down 
to  the  level  of  the  mulattoe&  and  lessen- 
ing the  distance  between  them  and  the 
blacks;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
were  a  number  of  the  white  population 
who  were  poor  and  enervated,  and  ren- 
dered vicious  by  the  low  state  of  social 
morals  and  influence  of  the  climate. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  when  Hie 
French  revolution  broke  out^  the  wM 
spirit  of  liberty  caught  to  the  island,  and 
infected  the  mulattoes  and  the  lower 
class  of  white  populatbn,  and  they 
sought  to  etjualize  tbemselves  with  the 
lar^  propnettNTs.  The  foundations  of 
society  were  broken  «p  by  this  interme- 
diate clasS)  and,  in  the  eoone  of  the 
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ilraggld,  they  odied  in  Uie  blacks,  and 
tlie  two  united;  exceeding  the  whites  in 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one.  expelled 
them  irom  the  island,  and  since  that 
time  a  oontinnal  straggle  has  been  going 
on  between  the  mulattoes  and  negroes, 
the  latter  having  numbers  and  orute 
force,  and  the  former  sustaining  them- 
selves by  superior  intelligence. 

How  far  the  disturbances  created  by 
giadiators  and  slaves  trained  to  arms, 
and  disbanded  soldiers  in  Jtaly,  or  the 
rising  of  the.  mulattoes  and  negroes  in 
St  Dominco,  has  any  analogy  to  the  in- 
stitation  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  among 
«s,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  spirit 
of  £umess  and  candor,  or  of  aatred  and 
piejudice  with  which  they  are  viewed. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  teachings 
of  history  show  that  there  never  has  been 
a  formidable  slave  insurrection,  consider- 
ed purely  as  such,  and  that  a  comparison 
of  our  situation  with  slavery  as  it  existed 
elsewhere,  oup^ht  to  relieve  the  minds  of 
the  most  timid  fVom  any  apprehension 
of  danger  from  our  negroes,  under  any 
circun^tances,  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Professor  Toumey,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  very  able  report  on  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  gives 
the  following  interesting  description  of 
the  beauties  of  its  mountain  scenery  : 

^*  There  are  few  places  where  persons 
in  search  of  health  or  pleasure,  could 
spend  a  month  or  two  more  pleasantly 
than  among  the  mountains  of  the  state. 
They  commit  a  great  mistake  who 
imagine  that  by  skippins  to  the  top  of 
Table  Rock,  with  the  aicTof  Mr.  Sunder- 
land's steps,  and  from  thence  run  across 
to  CflBsar's  Head,  they  have  exhausted 
the  beauties  of  this  region. 

«  Let  them  commence  at  the  Limestone 
Springs,  where  a  day  or  two  may  be 
pleasantly  spent  in  visiting  Gilkey's 
mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  there 
is  a  fine  view,  and  in  examining  the 
Iron  Works.  Some  of  the  islands  in  the 
river  most  also  be  examined.  Crossing 
the  river,  and  jproceeding  up  the  moun- 
tain on  the  York  side,  till  they  reach 
it8  peak,  just  over  the  North  Carolina 
line,  where,  looking  from  the  rugged  top 
of  that  fearful  escarpment,  a  scene  will 
present  itself  not  readily  to  be  forgotten. 
Kemrning  by  way  of  the  battle-ground, 
a  simple  stone  will  be  found  recording 
the  names  and  marking  the  resting- 
places  of  the  brave  who  tell  on  the  side 


of  liberty.  From  this  Broad  River  must 
be  re-crossed,  to  the  Cowpens,  where 
relics  of  the  strife  of  that  field  may  yet 
be  picked  up.  At  and  near  the  fur- 
nace, there  are  many  picturesque  spots, 
as  well  as  a  chalybeate  sprinff. 

** Proceeding  westward  tillHof-back, 
Glassy,  and  some  of  the  peaks otthe  Sa- 
luda Mountains  are  seen  lifting  their 
sublime  forms  above  the  horizon,  in  the 
gray  distance,  no  better  guides  will  be 
wanted  till  the  base  of  Glassy  is  reached. 
Taking  an  obscure  path  from  the  road,  if 
the  tourists  have  sure-footed  horses,  they 
may  ride  to  the  top;  if  not^  it  must  be 
accomplished  on  foot  This  should  be 
early  in  the  morning,  for  many  a  temp- 
tation to  linger  will  be  presented  in  the 
shady  dells  and  other  beautiful  spots  on 
the  way  upwards.  Many  a  sparkling,' 
playful  little  stream  will  beckon  them 
from  their  path,  to  witness  its  daring 
leap,  as  it  starts  on  its  downward  journey 
to  its  great  home,  the  ocean.  From  the 
top  of  the  mountain  the  view  is  beauti- 
ful The  distance  to  Hodge's  is  but  short ; 
and  here  a  week  or  a  fortnight  must 
be  spent.  The  falls  of  the  Saluda,  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  are  almost 
in  sight,  and  scarcely  a  rivulet  that 
meanders  among  the  rhododendrons  that 
does  not  present  a  little  picture  of  its 
own,  well  worth  the  finding.  A  fter  they 
have  examined  this  place  to  the  rij^ht 
and  left,  if  they  do  not  heartily  pity 
tbose  who  pass,  with  rail-road  speed, 
throu£:h  this  wonderful  gap,  I  am  greatly 
mistaken. 

"Our  ramblers  will  next  ascend  to 
Poinsett's  Spring,  where  I  am  sure  they 
will  admire  the  good  taste  and  simple 
beauty  of  that  fountain,  and  if  they  have 
walked  up  they  will  bless  the  man  that 
was  minclful  of  the  way-worn  traveler. 
Mr.  Burton,  at  the  toll-ffate,  will  conduct 
them  to  the  top  of  Walnut  Mountain. 
Of  the  scene  that  presents  itself  here  I 
can  only  say  that  if,  after  beholding  it, 
they  do  not  return  more  humble  and 
better  men,  they  need  proceed  no  further. 

"  After  spending  a  few  days  here  the 
base  of  the  Saluua  mountains  must  be 
circled  to  the  south  pron^  of  Saluda, 
where,  at  an  old  mill,  close  to  the 
mountain  side,  they  will  be  repaid  for 
the  journey  across,  by  the  sight  of  a 
waterfall  of  great  beauty,  brought  out 
against  the  dark  shadows  oi  the  hemlocks 
that  overshadow  the  banks.  The  jour-  ' 
ney  between  this  and  Cesar's  Head  is 
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not  wanting  in  interest  and  beantiful 
views.  From  the  top  of  the  Head,  eyery 
one  knows  how  magnificent  is  the  scene, 
but  it  is  at  sunset  when  Table  Rock 
stands  out  against  its  glorious  back- 
ground of  mountains,  that  it  is  the  most 
impressive. 

"The  distance  to  Table  Rock  is  but  a 
few  hours'  ride.  On  the  way  t  he  travelers 
amuse  ihemselves  with  reflections  on 
the  stupendous  force  that  severed  at 
this  point  the  mountain,  leaving  Caesar's 
Head  and  Table  Rock  fit  monuments 
to  attest  the  event. 

"  At  Table  Rock  thejr  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  veteran  guide,  Mr.  Sunder- 
land, with  whom  I  will  leave  them,  with 
the  assurance  that  however  high  concep- 
tions they  may  have  formed  ofthis  noble 
rock,  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
From  the  rock  to  Mr.  Barton's  hospitable 
abode  is  but  a  short  distance,  and  from 
this  pomt  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Esta- 
toe  mountains  must  be  visited.  After 
this  they  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  Kennys,  who  will  conduct  them 
to  the  locassa  valley.  They  will  see 
here,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  form- 
ing vast  walls,  an  extension  of  the  stra- 
tum seen  at  Table  Rock.  The  White- 
water meeting  with  this  in  its  course, 
and  tired  of  the  slow  process  of  cutting 
a  channel  through  it,  mirly  clears  it  at  a 
bound,  forming  one  of  the  finest  water- 
falls of  the  South.  Tomassie,  and  the 
quiet  scenery  of  Pickens,  may  close  the 
ramble,  as  they  turn  their  faces  home- 
ward, their  minds,  I  trust,  filled  with 
pleasant  remembrances  of  this  most 
beautiful  region." 

The  following  tabW  of  the  prodiutmis 
^the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1837, 
immediately  after  Xeing  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  the  year  1850,  may  be 
useful  to  our  readers  for  reference. 
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In  1840  the  population  was  212,267. 
In  1850,  400,000.    The  difference  of  the 
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rat^s  of  increase  of  the  rarioos  aitieiw 
is  singular : — while  the  popalatJcm  hss 
more  than  doubled  in  this  period,  the 
amount  of  wheat  is  over  four  times 
greater,  rye  Ave  times,  com  eight  timei^ 
oats  show  but  a  small  increase,  bock^ 
wheat  oyer  seren  times,  cattle  three 
times,  horses  four  times,  hogs  hxrt 
scarcely  doubled,  and  sheep  nearly 
thirty-four  times.  We  should  tbenee 
judge  that,  while  onr  soil  has  been  foand 
ill-fitted  for  oats,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  com  and  buckwheat,  and  thai  sneep 
are  the  favourite  stock.  We  may  add 
that  in  1850,  2,007,598  pounds  of  wool 
were  chpped ;  and  that  7,056,478  poimds 
of  butter,  l,112,64i  pounds  of  cheese 
were  made,  being  not  quit«  eighteen 
pounds  of  butter,  and  three  pounds  of 
cheese  to  each  individual.  There  is,  we 
believe,  no  great  quantity  of  butter  im- 
ported into  the  state,  but  as  yet^  we 
depend  upon  New-York  and  Ohio  for  a 
large  amount  of  the  cheese  we  eonsnme. 
What  butter  we  do  reeeive  is  understood 
to  come  from  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Before  the  next  census  ought  we  not  te 
export  both  the  articles  ? 

in  the  year  1830,  Michigan  tenitoTjy 
including  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  con- 
tained 30,848  whites,  and  280  persons 
of  color,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were 
slaves.  In  1810,  the  population  was 
4,762  ;  and  in  1820,  8,896. 

Governor  McClelland,  of  Michigan, 
in  his  last  message,  describes  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  state  as  healthy 
and  encouraging.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  results  for  two  yeais : 

The  amoam  in  the  treaeury,  Novetnber 

30,1860 $35,360  27 

Receipttf  during  the  lleoal  year 414,380  IS 


AvaUable  means. $649,740  45 

The  expendiiurea  for  the  same  period..  SS^Sffl  SS 

Balanee  in  the  treaevy,  NeTennbu-  30, 

1850  $07,94393 

Reeelpts  daring  the  last  fiscal  year 451,0Bt  fT 


Arailable  BMane $548^3»  9t 

The  expenditarea  for  the  same  period,     431,918  97 


Balance  in  the  treaawy,  NafeadwrSO, 
ld62 $116,4)07  93 

The  funded  and  fundable  debt  of  the 
state  was : 

November  30, 1851 $9,268,909  19 

November  90,  1859. 9,307,850  le 

The  apeclfle  taxea  for  1851  worn 97,717  9D 

The  apmsifio  ta&ea  for  1869  were 85,854  71 

The  governor  urges  the  policy  oC 
creating  a  sinking-fond,  as  provided  for 
by  the  constitution. 
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For  the  fake  of  equalising  taxation^  he 
father  approves  the  policy  of  assessing 
property  at  its  selling  value.  There  are 
lew  things  aboat  which  those  seekins  a 
new  home  are  more  inauisitire  than  the 
rate  of  taxation.  Michigan  taxes  ap- 
pear to  be  quadruple  what  they  really 
are,  because  the  tax  is  ostensibly  levied 
on  thirty  millions  of  property,  when  it  is 
actually  assessed  on  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions. 

The  sales  of  public  lands  amounted 
£>rthe  year  1852,  to  S90,055.  The  re- 
ceipts, during  the  same  period,  to  $236- 
844.  Capital  punishment  has  been  abol- 
ished in  the  state,  and  solitary  con- 
finement substituted  in  its  place.  Al- 
though the  propriety  of  the  change  is 
doubted,  yet  he  desires  to  see  the  princi- 

Se  and  the  law  fully  carried  out  and 
lly  tested.     The  present  structures, 
however,  will  not  admit  of  it 

Ship  Cahal  at  St.  Mart. — On  the 
26th  day  of  August  last^  Congress  passed 


an  act  for  the  oonstmction  of  a  ship-ca- 
nal around  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary.  It 
g^rants  the  right  of  locating  a  canal 
throu^  the  Military  Reservation,  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary's  River,  and  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  land  in  width,  extending 
along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  also 
750,000  acres  of  public  land,  to  be  se- 
lected by  an  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
work  out  df  the  hands  of  mere  specula- 
torSj  and  honestly  to  perform  the  trusty 
for  it  is  a  work  of  great  importance  to  all 
of  the  lake  states. 

The  capital  is  permanently  fixed^  and 
ths  state  is  owner  of  real  estate  estimat- 
ed at  $106,995,  in  the  village  of  Lansing. 
But  there  is  not  a  fire-engine  in  the 
place,  and  the  public  buildings  are  not 
fire-proof.  To  this  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  is  directed. 
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Iji  one  of  oar  narob«rt  last  rammer  we 
took  the  liberty  of  extracting  tome  very 
pretty  thoagbta  from  the  letter  of  a  young 
lady  io  Naples  to  her  sitter  in  this  country. 
Usving  bad  the  privilege  of  pemtiog  an- 
other  of  these  letters  written  from  Rome, 
our  readers  will  thiok  a  few  extracU  tome 
relief  in  the  tedious  monotony  of  argument 
and  statistics  with  which  onr  pages  abound. 

Bomb. — Warm  sommer  days  alw&ya  bring 
me  thoughts  of  you ;  to  many  summers  have 
found  ui  together  in  onr  dear  country  home, 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  always  so,  aud 
can  tcarcety  reoosmize  a  summer  as  gennitu 
without  you,  I  have  known  many  homes, 
but  none  seem  to  me  half  so  homelike  as 
the  one  where  our  fathers  dwelt.  When 
I'm  weary  wiih  wauderiug,  weary  of  strange 
places,  aud  of  stranger  people,  memory  is 
my  gentle  comforter.  8he  brings  me  pic- 
tares  glowing  with  the  hue  of  life,  and 
warm  with  the  sunny  smile  of  affection; 
DO  artist's  pencil,  no  poet*s  fire> tipped  pen, 
can  tell  you  how  beautiful  they  are  to  me. 
The  landscape  is  ever  the  same ;  need  I  say 
bow  the  wtioded  hills  meet  the  western 
ikies  and  bathe  in  the  purple  light;  how 


the  waters,  ever  rlent  and  majestic,  glitter  as 
they  pass  onward  to  the  ocean,  or  bow 
peacefully  on  the  sloping  bank  rest  the  ivy- 
grown  walls  of  the  cottage.  This  will 
come  to  you  when  those  woods  are  dyad 
with  crimson.  Look  oot  upon  them,  and 
y4»ar  mind  will  not  receive  a  more  potent 
image  than  mine  in  iu  dreamy  wanderings. 
Wumierful  is  this  magic  memory  land !  and 
it  lies  so  close  to  us,  that  a  word,  a  look,  a 
tone,  carries  as  irresistibly  to  it.  Even  now, 
as  I  gaze  upon  the  "seven-hilled  city," 
spread  out  before  me,  with  its  world  of 
wonders  and  crowd  of  haunting  remem- 
brances, the  theme  is  not  half  so  sugges- 
tive as  those  memories  of  *'auki  lang 
syne.*' 

I  had  thought  to  take  you  back  to  Naples, 
and  tell  you  uf  our  sorrowful  farewell  to  its 
beauties,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  that  loveliest  of 
islands,  Capri,  but  I  must  wait  until  my  lips 
can  be  the  medium  of  coromuuication,  lor 
you  know  my  pen  is  soon  weary,  and  there 
IS  80  much  to  occupy  it  here.  The  theme 
will  have  lust  none  of  its  interest  when  we 
meet.  I  assure  you,  for  there  is  a  rosy  hoe 
over  all  my  recollections  of  last  winter. 
The  common  proverb  says,  **  Vedi  Napo- 
U  e  poi  mori,"---See  Naples  and  then  die. 
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I  need  not  teU  70a  with  what  ttraogely 
ii|ingled  fevliags  we  first  drove  tbroa^h  the 
•treeu  of  Rome.  The  name  atone  if  **a 
▼olome  in  a  word.**  There  is  scaree  a  page 
in  the  world's  history  where  it  fiuds  not  a 
place,  and  maoy  aud  yaried  are  the  associa- 
tions that  claster  about  it.  Noble  matrons  iu 
all  the  graodeor  and  beaaty  of  a  true  wo- 
man's might — stem  lawgivers,  iu  their 
judge's  robes  trampling  over  their  own  bleed- 
mgliearts — heroic  love,  and  bold  ambition— 
heaveo-dariog  genius  aud  deeds  of  dark  and 
fearful  oruelty — war  and  bloodshed — fierce 
battles,  fire  and  pestilence,  and  a  thousand 
other  forms  and  visions  flitted  before  me  in 
that  ride. — **  The  Niobe  of  nations !" 

My  brother  does  not  share  my  enthusiastic 
interest  iu  all  that  concerns  ancient  Rome, 
and  has  quite  renounced  his  boyish  love  and 
reverence  for  the  classics.  He  talks  very 
learnedly  of  the  views  of  Niebuhr  and  Ar- 
nold, aud  would  have  me  give  up  all  those 
pretty  stories  we  learned  in  our  old  history- 
books — Mutius  Scffivola,  and  his  burning 
hand :  Cincinnatus,  and  his  dignified  poverty; 
Quintns  Curtins,  and  his  daring  leap ;  and 
many  others,  as  idle  fables.  But  I  have 
my  revenge,  for  when  he  is  rapturizing  over 
tome  picture  of  the  old  masters,  all  stained 
and  discolored  b^  time  and  neglect,  1  pre- 
tend to  see  nothmg  but  a  piece  of  black 
onnras,  without  form  or  comeliness,  and 
quote  Murray's  advice  to  credulous  travelers. 
Yet  I  have  been  rather  disappointed  to  find 
io  few  undisputed  relics  of  those  early  days 
which  seemed  to  us  so  full  of  poetry  and 
beauty.    I  quite  forgot  how 

**  The  Ooth,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood  and  fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-tUU'd  city's  pride.^ 

It  is  the  Borne  of  the  middle  ages  that  I 
bear  and  think  most  of  now. 

In  viewing  works  of  ar<,  generally,  there 
arises  in  my  mind,  not  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction  exactly,  but  a  painful  yearning  for 
•ometbing  higher  and  nobler.  My  ideal  of 
the  beautiful  is  not  answered;  something 
mars  the  effect,  and  with  an  eager  longing 
nnqnenched,  I  have  ever  turned  away. 
Nature  alone  has  perfectly  satisfied,  quiet- 
ing each  restless  craving,  and  shading  over 
erery  feeling,  repose.  And  this  is  just  the 
sensation  with  which  I  gazed  upon  8l 
Peter'e.  But  how  can  I  tell  you,  what  so 
many  abler  pens  have  so  often  repeated.  In 
famey  we  have  often  seen  the  snowy  foun- 
tains sending  op  their  sparkling  wealth  of 
spray  to  catch  the  sunbeams — the  obelisk 
rearing  its  strange  form — the  noble  dome 
and  the  gigantic  statues — but  the  reality  is 
very  much  more  beautiful  than  even  our 
wild  fancies  painted.  1  have  stood  for  hours 
by  one  of  the  tall  columns,  (beside  which 
I  feel  the  merest  insect,)  iu  a  sort  of  dreamy 
trance,  awed  by  the  vastnees  of  everything 
about  me.  And  we  find  little  to  break  our 
reveries,  for  the  winter  crowd  of  strangers 
And  tourists  have  all    departed;  the  monks 


before  the  altar  engaged  in  occasionat  aer 
vices,  and  a  few  devoteea,  are  all  that  dt*' 
turb  the  impressive  soHtnde  of  this  mi^btjr 
temples  at  noonday.  I  had  formed  no  ideas 
of  such  immensity  among  the  work*  oi 
man  before*  In  the  inscriptiun  roand  tbe 
interior  of  the  dome,  the  letters  are  several 
feet  in  height.  It  is— "To  ea  Petms,  et 
super  hunc  Petram  edificato,  eccleaiam 
meam,|et  tibi  dato  daves  Begni  Coeloram,** 
the  well-known  words  of  our  Lord  to  Sc. 
Peter.  The  cherubs,  which  appear  the  aize 
of  infants,  are  six  feet  high.  After  one  it 
satisfied  with  viewing  the  interior  of  the 
church  as  a  whole,  (which  I  never  am,) 
there  are  many  things  in  it  to  interest.  Con- 
fessionals for  all  nations  are  scattered 
through  the  nave.  Here  is  the  fomoos  statue 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  re-named  St.  Peter, 
the  place  of  the  thunder-bolt  being  supplied 
by  toe  ever-present  keys ;  the  tomb  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  and  the  monument  to  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts.  The  latter  is  by  Cano- 
va,  and  interested  me  very  much. 

St.  Peter's  and  its  adjacent  baildingi  ee 
cupy  the  site  of  the  circus  and  gantena  of 
Nero,  in  the  Campo  Vaticano.  The  obelisk, 
brought  originally  from  Heliopolis,  remain- 
ed on  the  spot  where  it  was  placed  by 
Caligula  until  1586,  when  Sextoa  V.  re- 
moved it  to  its  present  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  Piazza. 

I  forget  who  it  is  that  calls  architectiire 
"  frozen  music ;"  aud  it  is  said  of  the  architect 
of  some  famous  cathedral,  that,  **  be  wouM 
sing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  God,  and  so  he  built 
St.  — -."  How  noble  is  thb  hymn  of  tiw 
Buonarotti  every  part  comes  so  melodiously 
into  the  whole,  that  it  seems  a  thoagh^ 
creationt  rather  than  the  works  of  men's 
hands. 

The  Vatican,  which  we  visited  next  to 
St  Peter's,  is  a  congregation  of  palaces, 
built  at  various  times.  Bafiaelle.  Bramate, 
Bernini,  San  Salta,  and  many  other  artists, 
contributed  to  its  erection.  It  contains  two 
hundred  staircases,  and  four  thousand  cham- 
bers, each  having  its  name  from  the  paintmg 
decorating  its  walls.  The  Loggia  di  RaflQiel- 
lo  was  constructed  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  noder 
the  direction  of  the  great  master  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  some  of  his  grainiest  designs,  but  dur* 
iog  the  occupation  by  the  Anstrians,  many 
years  since,  these  rooms  were  converted  into 
barracks  by  the  ruthless  soldiery,  and  these 
magnificent  productions  nearly  ruined.  The 
Borgia  suite  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
SixUi,  and  contains  the  finest  coII<*ctioa  <^ 
pictures  in  the  world.  In  it  is  Raffaelle's 
great  picture  of  the  Transfiguration.  We 
have  been  there  but  once,  and  I  was  so  very 
weary  with  waudering  through  the  long 
suites  of  rooms  and  climbing  the  endless 
staircases,  that  I  have  rather  confused  im* 
pressions,  even  of  this  stupendous  paintiag. 
We  saw  the  Laooooo,  aud  theApoUo  of  BaU 
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^ew,  iluidiBg  where  BfklMel  Angelo 
placed  it.  The  peTement  of  nwny  of  the 
roome  it  of  the  richett  oMMaiofl,  and  the 
oolnmiu  are  of  porphyry,  akbatter»  lapis 
bsuli,  and  Pariao  marblet.  The  library  of 
the  Vatiean  ooutaioa  80,000  volumes  of  man- 
nacripta. 

One  of  the  things  that  interested  me 
most  in  the  Oapitotioe  Museum,  which 
oomes  next  iu  the  order  of  oar  Tisitiog,  was 
»  collectioa  of  slabs  brought  from  the  sepul- 
chres along  the  Appian  way.  The  inscrip- 
tions, in  many  instances  merely  ejaeulatory 
aentenoes,  seemingly  rang  from  the  hearts  of 
the  bereaved,  in  the  depth  of  their  grief. 
Bach  as  '*0arissim8B  conjugi,"  **Optimi 
fit'o/'  «•  Jalia  sorom  amats,  boo  sazom  cum 
iDoltts  lacbrymis,  posni.'*  (**To  niy  dear 
wife/'  •'  In  memory  of  the  best  of  sons.*' 
*'  Id  memory  of  Julia,  our  dear  sister,  we 
have  placed  this  stone,  with  many  tears.") 
They  mvesled  with  a  new  and  afteciiouate 
inteiest  the  people  we  have  called  the"  tiem 
Bomans."  Yet  they  wept  as  we  weep  over 
broken  ties,  and  more  bitterly  sorely,  for  to 
them  **  the  grave  was  all  uncertainty  and 
gloom."  One  apartment  of  this  museum  con- 
tains the  busU  of  the  old  emperor  of  Rome ; 
iii,another  is  the  "  Dyinjj  Gladiator."  Read 
pyroo's  description  of  this  faoMOS  statue  and 
jou  will  have  the  original  painted  on  your 
mind's  eye  with  perfect  accuracy. 

It  was  on  the  Capitolioe  Mount,  yoa  re- 
member, that  Cola  Ui  Rienzi,  "  The  last  of 
the  Tribunes,"  was  crowued.  Aurelian's 
charger,  from  which  streams  uf  wine  poured 
forth  ou  that  day,  is  still  in  the  centre  of  the 
place  of  the  Campidoglio.  It  is  the  only 
extant  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  left  us  by 
antiquity.  We  have  seen  also  the  house  of 
Bieozi.  The  site  is  marked  bv  ruinous  des- 
olation, and  the  dwelling  itself  is  a  curious 
raecimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  in 
Borne  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  **  Parthenon,  pride  of  Rome !"  is 
now  the  church  of  St.  Maria  ad  Martyres, 
and  is  the  on!y  perfect  imperial  monumeut 
now  existing.  It  belongs  to  the  reian  of 
Augustus  Cesar,  and  over  the  cornice  of  the 
pcNrtico,  the  inscription  still  remains :  **  M. 
Agrippa  L.  F.  Tertiom  Fecit."  You  re- 
member that  it  was  the  pruod  boast  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  that  he  would  pile  the  Parthe- 
non on  St.  Peter's,  and  the  dome  of  his  migh- 
ty edifice  is  just  the  dimensions  of  this^em 
of  antiquity.  We  were  shown  the  origwal 
design  of  the  great  architect  for  St.  Peter's, 
ia  tlie  library  of  the  Vatican ;  it  was  in  ibe 
form  of  a  Grecian  cross,  with  a  facade  like 
the  Parthenon.  I  will  not  weary  you  by 
a  long  description,  even  of  this  beautiful 
temple,  for  in  repealing  over  so  ofien  Corin- 
thian columns,  friezos  of  porphyry,  corui- 
oea  of  Parian  marbles,  and  tesselated  pave- 
ments, one's  ideas  get  so  confused ;  and  were 
I  to  use  the  exaggerated  epithets  that  my 
\  prompts^  they  would,  in  all  prcK 


babiiity,  make  the  matter  worse,  so  I  will 
only  sa^  :  Come  to  Italy,  and  help  me  both 
to  admire  and  to  express  that  admiration. 

We  visited,  yesterday,  the  English  Burial 
Ground,  which  is  just  out  of  the  city,  amid 
the  ruins  of  Ancient  Rome,  very  near  the 
pyramidal  tomb  of  Caius  Cesar.  I  sought 
eagerly  lor  8heli$fs  tomb,  that  pure  apostle 
of  a  mistaken  philosophy.  As  we  stood  by 
the  plain  tablet  that  marks  the  spot  where  hia 
ashes  repose,  one  of  our  i^rty  ref>eated  **  the 
6ky-lark."  I  never  felt  its  exquisite  beauty' 
half  so  well  before ;  it  is  so  like  the  clear, 
thrilling  melody  of  the  bird  it  apostrophi- 
ses. We  have  ofWnsaid  it  together,  M.,  in 
"  The  pale  purple  even,"  and 

"  In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun," 

but  the  familiar  words  seemed  clothed  with 
a  new  and  strange  import,  when  breathed 
forth  in  au  Italian  air,  as  a  requiem  over  the 
poet's  grave.  The  inscription  upon  his  tomb 
is: 

Percy  Byssbe  Shelley—**  Cor  Cordlnm,'* 

Nothinc  o  f  him  that  doth  fltde, 

Botdoib  sufler^a  sea  change. 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

You  remember  that  when  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Lord  Byron  burned  his  body  by  ihe  watera 
where  he  met  his  untimely  end,  his  heart 
was  found  unoonsumed  among  the  ashes. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  explor- 
ing some  of  the  subterranean  ruins ;  among 
them  the  baths  of  Titus.  In  some  of  the 
excavated  chambers,  the  walls  are  frescoed 
with  forms  that  have  been  beautiful,  but 
time's  effacing  fingers  are  fast  robbing  tbea 
of  form  and  color.  As  the  torches  of  our 
guides  glared  upon  t^cm,  ever  and  anon  one 
would  seem  startiiu  hjnto  life,  dim,  myste- 
rious, and  shadowy.'^  The  Latjcoon  was 
foimd  iu  theae  baths  in  the  time  of  Julio  the 
Second. 

You  wonder,  M  ■,  that  we  selected  the 
summer  for  visiting  the  '*  Eternal  City,*'  and 
have  mauy  fears  of  malaria  for  us.  Our 
reason  was,  to  avoid  the  winter  crowd  of 
strangera  in  Rome,  and  I  am  more  delighted 
than  I  can  tell  you  with  this  avoidance. 
Tourists  there  are  who  come  to  Italy  because 
it  is/a«Aioiui^/s,^«ne*s  education  is  scarcely 
complete  without  **  a  season  on  the  conti- 
nent.'  And  to  bring  about  this  properly, 
there  it  a  certain  round  prescribed  by  fash- 
ion,— **The  Coliseum  by  moonlight,'*  the 
"Carnival,"  »•  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter's," 
at  the  end  of  Holy  Week,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
To  one  whose  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is 
kef^nly  developed,  and  who  is  willing  to  sa- 
crifice the  benmtiful  to  the  hnmorxnut  these 
people  may  be  interesting  ;  but  I  do  not  like 
to  have  mv  enthusiasm  so  rudely  dissipated. 
You  will  hardly  believe  it,  M— -,  hut  I 
beard  one  day  an  o&tk  in  St  Peter's!  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  spoken  by  an 
English  tongue.  The  Frenchman's  name  km 
tha  people  using  oar  mother  tongna  it  iiMt 
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•preadiog  over  the  oontioeiit,  mud,  •hocking 
MM  it  teems,  they  are  reoogoized  by  childreu, 
all  uncoiucioas  oi  iu  meaniug,  as  **  Mimileur 
Ood-damo." 

Yoa  atk  me  to  tell  yoa  of  the  poliiieal 
■tate  of  Italy.  [  rather  marvelled  at  the 
qaestion,  for  I  thought  you  tbared  ray  horror 
of  politica.  *Ti«  to  me  oue  of  my  many 
eanset  for  thaakfalneM,  that  I  am  not  a  man, 
and  therefore  neither  required  uor  expected 
to  take  any  interest  in  sach  things.  Kven  if 
I  do  feel  a  tUUe  interest,  it  is  soon  dispelled 
by  the  otter  impossibility,  on  my  part,  of  at- 
taining any  proper  ouderstandiiig  uf  political 
mysteries.  I  get  so  troobled  m  trying  to 
•oive  the  perplexities  that  meet  me  at  every 
•tep,  that  I  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair, 
and  rest  contenteld  in  knowing  that  there  are 
wiser  heads  than  mine,  who  devote  the 
energies  of  strong  wills  and  high  patriotism 
to  the  task.  But  one  moit  shut  one's  eyea 
entirely  here,  not  to  perceive  the  misery  of 
bad  government.  The  condition  of  the  many 
often  weighs  heavily  on  my  heart.  Poverty 
and  wretchedness  were  such  new  ihings  to 
me,  when  (  first  came  here,  and  the  foi-ms 
In  which  they  were  presented  were  so  start- 
ling, that  I  was  very  onhappy.  Yet  a  day 
*  of  hope  seems  to  be  dawning,  even  for  the 
oppressed  people  of  this  beautifol  It^ly. 
[Tis  like  the  faint  streak  in  the  east  now,  Imt 
it  may  herald  the  coming  of  day.  Even  the 
common  people  have  a  vein  of  poetry  and 
enthusiasm  about  them  that  promises  much. 
The  memories  of  their  glorious  past,  the 
monuments  ever  before  them  of  their  former 
maguificence  and  power,  and  recolleciioni 
of  the  great  names  that  have  adorned  their 
historv,  are  not  lost  upoi  them.  There  is  a 
cheerfulness  about  avf  H|g  tno*^  wretched, 
while  struggling  with*t!Wir  poverty,  that  is 
truly  beauul'ol.  Indolent  by  nature,  and 
careless  as  to  anything  be^nd  the  immedi- 
ate supply  of  their  pressing  necessities,  the 
native  happiness  of  their  disposition  breaks 
forth  in  soug.  and  the  old  palaces  and  these 
graves  of  the  olden  time,  echo  with  their 
tuneful  notes.  Bat  I  must  defer,  until  my 
next,  that  most  suggestive  of  subjects,  the 
music  of  Italy.    TUl  then,  addb, 

GiRTRUDB. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Gay[arr6,  late  Secretary 
of  State  of  Louisiana,  will  put  to  press,  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  third  and  closing  volume  of 
his  admirable  history  of  Louisiana.  It  gives 
us  ^reat  pleasure  to  introduce  the  fallowing 
-  notice  of  the  historical  labors  of  Mr.  Gayarr^, 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Wcukinglon  Union: 

Charles  Gayarr^,  for  a  Umg  time  Secretary 
of  State  of  Louisiana,  a  descendant  of  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  families  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  settlers,  a  gentleman  ia 
every  respect  high  in  character  and  reputa- 
tkm,  has  been,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
Mrara,  for  Duny  yean  engaged  in  iUuatrac- 


ing  the  biatory  of 
very  able  and  inte 


very  able  and  interesting  volnmea. 

The  first  of  this  series  waa  puUiabed  in 
1835,  in  the  French  language,  when  ibe  an- 
ihor  was  quiie  a  young  man ;  but  sobsequeat 
residence  in  France,  and  daily  access  to  tba 
oflQcial  records  of  the  colonial  office,  jostified 
him  in  a  much  more  elaborate  work,  which, 
in  the  years  J  846-' 47,  was  contributed  to  the 
press  in  three  volumes,  also  in  the  French 
language. 

A  general  desire  being  ezprea^ed  for  tb« 
translatioo  of  this  work  into  Elogliah,  Bfr. 
GayBrr6  declined,  oa  the  ground  that  it 
could  better  be  re-written  and  re-amnged 
in  that  Ian  nage  than  translated,  and  tfatt 
he  had  come  into  possession  of  much  new 
material  in  the  shape  of  French  and  Spanish 
official  manuscrlpta,  obtained  from  abroad* 
through  the  monificenoe  of  the  legislature 
and  of  private  individuals. 

In  this  spirit  he  took  up  anew  the  theme  ao 
full  of  ipmantic  interest  and  instruction,  and 
has  already  completed  two  very  eloquent aod 
elaborate  volumes,  whilst  a  third  and  clusing 
oae  is  in  manuscript,  and  very  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  This  third  volume  will  almost 
be  independent  of  the  others,  and  will  em- 
brace the  first  aotfaentic  hbtory  of  the  Span- 
ish domiuation  in  Louisiana  from  1769  to 
1803— a  period  in  regard  to  which  there  baa 
been  so  much  error  and  misrepreaeatatioo. 
Of  the  volume  Mr.  Qayarr6  himseJf  says:— 
*'  Embracing  an  entirely  disttoct  penod  of 
history,  it  will  be  a  different  work  from  the 
preceding,  as  much  perhaps  in  point  of  stylo 
and  the  other  elements  of  oompoaition,  aa 
with  regard  to  the  characteri«tjc  features  of 
the  new  lords  of  the  land."  We  do  not 
doubt  that  its  appearance  will  create  a  seo- 
saiion,  and  open  some  new  lighta  upon  the 
Bob^t  of  our  Louisiana  purchase  and  the 
various  intrigues  that  preoeded  it. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  purpose  and 
if  we  had,  this  would  not  be  the  place— to 
enter  into  a  literary  analysiaof  Mr.Gayarre's 
work,  the  second  voltune  of  which  is  beforo 
ua,  but  we  think  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  it  challenges  a  position  for  itaelf;  in  ele- 
vation of  style,  in  spirit,  and  in  truthfulness, 
amon^  the  most  classied  prodnciiona  of  oar 
American  historiana. 

The  reader  will  find  interest  at  ey«sry  pa^ 
of  his  progress,  whether  in  the  stirring  recit- 
als of  Indian  wars  and  charaoier ;  the  gra- 
phic descriptKMis  of  natural  acenery ;  the 
portraiture  of  leading  peraonagea  aent  over 
oy  the  Spanish  king  to  take  poasesaion  of  the 
colony ;  the  bold  and  fearless  prooeeding  of 
the  colonists  to  prevent  it,  and  to  proserya 
their  nationality  and  their  liberties;  the 
struggles  which  ensued ;  tba  trial  of  the  oon- 
spirators-Hhe  terrible  and  bloody  traj^y 
which  closed  the  ohapter.  Never  had  bistt^ 
rian  such  thrilling  incidentB,  and  never  bava 
auoh  iacidents  been  worked  up  with  mora 
power.     Boldly  and  j^ocknuly  aaid  the  p»- 
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triot  Lafir^oi^re,  {b  the  heat  of  tbtt  strnggle, 
•ight  yean  before  tbe  patriott  of  76  bad 
made  their  imrnurtal  declaraticui :  **  In  pro- 
portbo  to  the  extent  both  of  commerce  and 
pepulatioQ  ia  tbe  solidity  of  thrones;  both 
are  fed  bj  liberty  and  competition,  which 
•re  the  naraing  mothera  of  the  state,  of 
which  the  spirit  of  monopoly  is  the  tyrant 
and  step^mother.  Witk4ntt  liJberiit  tkertt  art 
bnt  few  9irtuet.  De$potum  breedn  pusilla- 
ntmiiy  emd  deepens  ike  etbyis  of  vice.  Man 
is  considered  as  sinninff  before  G(h1  only  be- 
eante  he  retains  his  free* will.*'  Well  re- 
iBarks  Mr.  Gayarre :  '*  to  appreciate  this  bold 
language,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
officially  uttered  by  the  attomey-general  of 
•n  abs(»lute  king,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  despotic  government  of 
France/*  ♦  ♦  #  # 

**  Thus  waa  the  revolution  accomplished. 
A  population  which  hardly  numbered  eight- 
een hundred  men  able  to  carry  arms,  and 
which  had  in  its  bosom  several  tbonsauds  of 
black  slaves,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
timidate into  subjection,  had  rebelled  against 
the  will  of  France,  had  flung  the  ranntiet  at 
tbe  Spanish  monarchy,  and  was  bearding  a 
powerful  nation,  whose  distinguished  trait 
of  character  did  not  consist  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  particularly  when  her  pride 
waa  wounded/* — p.  226. 

The  history  of  this  revolution  in  Louisiana 
of '68,  for  exalted  patriotism,  for  oouraffe  and 
firmness,  deserves  to  be  read  by  the  side  of 
thai  of  the  American  revolution  itaelf.  It 
wanted  but  tbe  single  element  of  nccoesf— 
that  rule  and  measure  by  which  men  ever 
distinguish  heroiem  from  madncMs.  ^ 

On  page  15 1,  etc.  Mr.  Gayarre,  in  deacrib- 
ing  the  various  personagesof  the  suite  of  the 
Capiain-Geueral  Ulloa,  introduces  mention 
of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  Don  Esiivan 
Gayarre,  Royal  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
a  soldier  high  in  tbe  confidence  of  the  king, 
who  had  won  laurels  in  the  fiekis  of  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  and  in  the  engagements  of  Ay- 
gabel  and  St.  Andr6;  amon^  the  defiles  of 
Lauelt ;  in  the  trenches  of  Nice,  ond  on  the 
citadHs  of  Villa  Franca  and  Montalban — a 
brave  man,  a  true  gentleioan  and  patriot, 
whb  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  the  healthy 
and  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Pyreneean 
heights. 

We  noticed,  in  our  list,  the  work  by  Mat- 
thew J.  Ward,  entitled  Englitk  JUme,  but 
are  satisfied,  from  further  examination,  that 
we  did  not  do  it  the  full  justice  it  deserves. 
The  work  will  be  belore  us  for  future  refei^ 
ence.  Meanwhile  we  extract  the  folbwing 
from  an  influential  contemporary,  which  ia 
oertainly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Ward: 

*'  Tbe  author  of  this  book  is  not  unknown 
in  the  litemry  world,  and  doubtless  be  waa 
eooouraged  by  the  sacoess  of  the  *  Lettera 
fi^m  Three  Conttnenta,*  to  attempt  a  mora 
ciroumstantial  description  of  the  habits,  oua- 


toms  and  national  characteHstios  of  the  Eng* 
lish.  Mr.  Ward  Is  unlike  the  ordinary  sort  of 
young  men  and  women  who  go  to  Europe  to 
complete  their  education.  He  bos  a  charac- 
ter and  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  he  is  not  daa- 
zled  by  the  hollow  pomp  and  roereiriciooa 
show  of  English  life.  Moat  of  onr  young 
people  go  abroad  only  to  learn  to  rioioule 
their  own  country.  Of  shallow  minda  aixl 
easy  natnre,  they  become  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  all  sorts  of 
social  pretension,  and  affect  a  aopercilious 
contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  republican 
governmf^nt,  and  for  the  habits  and  customs 
of  democrac)'.  It  is  not  so  with  the  author, 
as  the  book  before  us  will  attest  The  more 
be  sees  of  European  life  and  society  the 
more  does  he  admire  theinstiiutions  and  cna- 
toms  of  his  own  country.  Ho  thinks  and  feela 
like  an  American,  though  on  Bnj^lisb  soiL 
A  spirit  of  intense  nationality  is  the  charao- 
teristio  of  his  book.  He  sees  the  faults  of 
English  society  in  their  true  proportions,  and 
he  lashes  them  with  a  scourge  of  scorpkma. 
His  book  is  a  capital  satire  on  England  and 
the  English.  He  seizes  upon  whatever  ia 
obnoxious  to  censure  in  English  character 
and  customs,  and  exposes  it  to  contempt 
with  great  power  of  invective  and  ridicule. 
We  like  his  independent  way  of  thiokinff, 
and  his  trenchant  sarcasm.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  temper  of  the  book  that  pleases  us  ;  iu 
literary  merit  is  admirable.  Its  terse  and 
vigorous  style  indicatea  a  capacity  in  the 
writer  to  become  an  American  classic  If  Mr. 
Ward  will  bnt  cultivate  and  mature  his  ta- 
lents, he  cannot  fail  to  win  eminent  distinc- 
tion in  the  literature  of  his  oonntry." 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  fol* 
lowing  works  since  the  issue  of  our  last : — 

1.  Hester  Somerset ;  a  novel,  by  N.  M.  A. 
Hart:  Philadelphia. 

2.  Waverley  Novels— Ivanhoe,  The  Abbot, 
The  Monastery.     Philadelphia :  A.  Hart 

3.  My  Novel ;  or  Varietiea  in  English  Life. 
By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  New-York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

4.  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Na- 
poleon to  the  Accession  ol  Louis  Napoleon 
in  1852.  By  Sir  A.  Alison,  Bart  Part 
I..  N.  8.     Harper  and  Brothers. 

5.  Bleak  House.  By  Dickens.  Part  II. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

6.  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France,  Part 
in.  By  A.  de  Lamartine.  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

7.  A  Hero,  and  other  Talea  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

8.  Life  and  Worka  of  Robert  Buma.  Edited 
by  Robert  ChalnMrs.  In  4  vola. :  vol.  4. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

9.  Shakspeare  and  hia  Tiroea.  By  M.  Goi- 
xot     Harper  and  Brothers. 

10.  Maeanley's  Speeches.  2  vols.  By  Bed- 
fiald,  New-York. 
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11.  My  Cooiolabip,  bj  C.  Edwards  Letter. 

2  YoU.    Cornish,  Lamport  and  Co. 
IS.  Meagher's  Speechea.     RedSeld:  New- 
York. 

These  works  are  sent  to  as  throngh  J.  O. 
Morgan  and  J.  M.  Steel,  of  New-Orleans, 
and  are  works  of  interest,  and  many  of  great 
literary  character  and  reputation.  The  mere 
titles  are  all  that  we  can  give  now,  but  here- 
after the  works  themselves  shall  be  fally  no- 
ticed. 

J.  H.  Col  ton,  86  Cedar-street,  New-York. 
proposes  Mon  to  issue  a  work  entitled, ii  New 
ttud  Complete  Statisiieal  and  General  Oa- 
xetteer  of  the  UnUed  Stniet  of  America, 
fonnded  on  and  compiled  from  Official  Fede- 
ral and  State  Return*,  and  ike  Ceneut  of 
1850.  By  Richard  Swainson  Fisher,  M.D., 
author  of  the  *'  Book  of  the  World  ;*'  the 
"  Gazetteer  of  Maryland  ;  a  "  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  America/'  etc.,  etc. ;  also,  literary 
editor  of  "  Coltou's  American  Atlas,"  and 
editor  of  the  *'  American  Railway  Guide.** 

A  Practical  and  Scientific  Agricultural  and 
Family  Journal  for  the  West — The  Farm- 
er's Companion  and  Horticultural  Gazette. 
Edited   by  C.  Fox  and  C.   Betts.     J.  C. 
HolmeA  (Secretary  of  the  State  Agiculta- 
ral  Society)   Horticnltnral  Editor.    Linns 
Cone,  Corresponding  Editor. 
This  journal  is  published  in  Detroit,  Mich, 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month.      It  contains 
sixteen  very  large  octavo  pages,  double  coU 
nmns,  of  good  paper  and  fine  print,  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  engravings;  together 
with   a  colored  cover,  on   which  the  adver- 
tisements are  printed.     The  editors  are  gen- 
tlemen of  education,  as  well  as  practical  men; 
and  the  work  is  intended  to  elucidate  not 
only  the  practice,  but  also  the  great  princi- 
ples of  agriculture,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.     The   breeding  and 
rauingof  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  are  es- 
pecially attended  to  ;  and,  besides  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  ladies,  interesting  gene- 
ral reading  is  introduced,  as  far  as  possible. 
All  the  important  agricultural  periodicHls  of 
France  and  Great   Britain  are   taken   and 
studied  for  whatever  may  be  of  use  in  the 
United  States ;  and,  monthly,  a  careful  sum- 
mary of    American  information    is    given. 
Price,  fifty  cents  a-year.      Specimen  num- 
bers forwarded  on  request     Single  subncrip- 
tbns  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps ;  bank- 
notes for  larger  amounts.     Direct  to  Charles 
Betts.  Office  in  the  Fireman's  Hall,  Detroit. 

Our  readers  will  be  reminded  of  the 
Southern  Agricultural  Convention  which  is 
to  be  held  in  May  next,  at  Montgomery,  by 
the  references  we  have  made  to  it  on  another 
pase,  and  also  of  the  Convention  of  the  South 
and  West  at  Memphis,tou  the  first  Monday  of 
June.  We  apprehend  that  other  duties  will 
prevent  our  attendance  at  either,  which  we 
PBgret.     The  purposes  of  the  Memphis  Con- 


Tentioo  are  said  to  be  theestaUisbemnt  of  « 
continental  depot  of  cotton,  in  ppposition  to 
Liverpool. : 

The  direct  exportation  of  cotton  by  the 
planter — thns  doing  awa^  with  middle  men, 
middle  warehouses,  middle  oommiask>na, 
middle  insurances,  and  all  that  interminable 
medium  which  eau  np  onr  substance  and 
ooneentratesonr  exports  at  Liverpool  : 

To  build  up  a  Southern  importing  market, 
inropposition  to  New-York : 

To  establish,  through  rail-road  allianoe, 
more  sympathy  with  the  great  West  and 
North-west,  socially,  commereiaHy,  and  no- 
tional iv  : 

To  have  one  or  more  lines  of  steamers  to 
Europe : 

To  itiduce  emij^mtJOii  throuiib  ooulh'^m 
ports  to  paiw  ^^  iIip  wfst  hy  b  communicf^^ 
tion  ilvvuja  o|ii;n,  cJipeiJiHoos,  and  cheap;  or 
to  seltT<.-€in  uur  (ctiile  Eflpda  ; 

To  Btiimitaitt^  muut^ractures  and  general  li^ 
dnstry. 

To  educate  cnir  child ren  at  boiQe.to  Kpi*Dd 
onr  wpqUIi  nt  home  x 

To  01m  ut  cumiziertial  and  indniinal  indo 
pendeuce. 

Ora   FLEXURE- 

The  posiiirtii  which  the  editor  of  t&e  J?r- 
mew  hui»  EkHi^umi^il  })i  (be  head  of  chr  Ceosos   I 
Department  wx  S\m\mg\jtiu^  was  a«%bed  10  I 
him  wiihmit  AoliciuiioQ,     laa^fcaowledfing    ' 
the  boEUir,  h?  h  not  imttwiiTeiirtbe  arduoua 
and  re*|irinsiijle  dtiues  which  devuWe  litHJd 
him,  in  ihe  periarmarjci^tff  which  he  wUl  be 
cheertil  l»y  ilie  «inp!s  purpose  ofdokng  well 
for  tht3  ecfLiiitry,  and,  in  iMjin«  mtasure,   de- 
serving wet  I  ur  it.      Time  only  can  ihow  if 
thisaspiriMiEm  will  he  realized. 

In  rt^ft^rt^iice  til  ihe  iZri-ifw*  ihero  will  be 
no  change  in  \\a  editoriiil,  m  which  he  hu 
always  hnJ  ihe  BAsif^tanee  of  aUtecoadjiilctrt ; 
or  in  Liu*  lnisirie&4  departmettt,  wrll  ar^an* 
ized  a»  it  ii^.  nndtrexp^neno^d  ntA  reapuntfi* 
ble  pt^rssoji*.  Tli^  more  ei  tended  6«ld 
which  lA  upenc'd,  will  miherenWf«  aitd  di> 
versify  ilie  intL^ie^ts  of  \\m  Reviemy§MiL 
whilst  it-i  diftiinriivt?  cba^^ctercu  o  aolUliora 
work  H  pre»t'rv(?df  will  m^ke  it,  in  naoQ^ 
senses,  A  imtinrial  one.  Alrf^ady  baa  it«  oir^ 
culatiiin  ei  tended  to  every  f<tatf^of  Lhe  Untpn^ 

Fur  t-v^-ry  mlier  piirp<>«e  ihsn  the  Atftm' j« 
of  the  AV  Tic^£^.  ihfi  fliJiil-^s^  i>f  the  editor,  utitU 
Decenilji^r  nr>ii,  will  be  Wtiatihigloii  City. 

Otht-r  Iiftrc^r^  will  ho  nddfeiMsd  wimpljr 
"  De  Briw'i  Rrvtev,'*  Ncw-Orleans, 

Them  tire  Bub-ojlirrs  of  the  Hewiew  w  tnoil 
of  the  Jiir^^?  ciiieA,  whvre  the  work^  c«r  ihtO 
Induitrifil  Rfgourcet^  may  bv  obtained^  Iw 
order ;  an,  for  exmnplei  at  Mobil*^*  of  M* 
BonlmeT ;  m  CbHrleMnn,  B.  F*  Dc  Bc>w  {  a) 
Richmntui.  J.  VV.  Kaudotph:  at  Wa»hintftoa 
CitT,  Frank  T^iylur^  al  N##-York,  Piidnej 
audi  Kij^Btilt ;  at  Euitou»  Keddinf  o&d  C«*t 


EAGLE  GIN-STAND 


MANU7A0TUBSD  BY 

BATES,  HYDE  &  CO. ,_BR^ID6E WATER.  MASS. 

2l0ent0: 

Geo.  H.  Gray  &  Co.,  Boston.  I      J.  Heakd  &  Co.,  Yazoo  City,  Mies. 

TufTS  &  HOBART,  New-Orleans,  La,  Harris,  Mempbis,  Tenn. 

John  Phii-ips,  Mobile,  Ala,  Edward  Hobar,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Baker  &  Little,  Natchez,  Mbs.  James  Hibbard,  Nnpoleon,  Ark, 

Taylor,  Hunt  &  Co.,  Vick£burgli,  do.  Wm.  Flaqg,  Boclielor's  Bend,  Miss. 

The  undersigned,    Manufacturers   of  tlic  Eagle  Gin-Stand,  respectfully  invite  the  attentiom 
of  Cotton   Planters,  and   others  interested,  to  some  of  the  recent  unprovemenlai 
iu  their  Gin-Stands  now  offered  for  eale : 

Th«  frame  of  the  machine,  \\iiich  Ir  sfo  ©ssfutial  to  tho  durability  nnd  arcnrntc  working  of  the  parts,  it 
eoiistructed  in  a  moro  pf-rmin^nt  an  1  Kulniafitial  maunor  than  formerly,  having  ci^'ht  posts  or  standu,  and 
is  permaacDtly  »ecuri^d  ;iiul  bounj  to^'oihor  with  juiiit  bulbs. 

The  **  Detached  Giatcs,"  which  Inve  boon  ia  exiinfiivo  U!»fi  for  many  years,  have  been  improved  Ir 
form,  and  adajitcd  toothvr  pariP  of  ii»o  iiiij>rovi' I  m.ichinc  ;  tlif»y  uro  chilled  or  hardeiiod  where  moit 
exposed  to  friction,  and  iu  ihoir  ptescut  form  arc  bclioveJ  to  be  feuparior  ia  uiauy  re^pectK  to  any  other 
form  of  prate. 

The  '*  Improved  Patent  Bru^h,'*  recently  addi^d  to  tho  Ei':le  Gin-stand,  Is  believed  to  combine  all  tha 
advantogoj)  of  the  cyliuJfr  or  c\o-(»,  and  iIh;  wint,'J:d  or  open  hiit'lu-s  a^ni.lii,^  ihc  objection  to  which  both 
these  forms  nrc  liable  ;  ihe  whr)lo  fiupply  of  air  for  ihr^  drart  of  the  Stand  is  received  lljt-ou;^h  openings fo 
Ihe  Brubh-hcad.H,  and  Ibrcrd  oui  between  tho  rows  of  brihil  s.  In  iliid  way,  a  inoro  full  and  uniform  cur- 
rent iscfitablishcd  ;  the  motes,  dii  t  and  f  j1;  l*  heeds  are  mor*  <'fr<*ctiiaily  di-en-ra^ed  from  the  fibres,  and  Uie 
ginned  cotton,  when  delivered  into  the  lint-room,  hao  liiai  peculiar  "  combed"  or  "  carded"  appearance  80 
well  known  to  dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  iTn^frovemeuts,  not  «ecc.^>ury  to  be  mentioned  in  this  circular,  which  will  ba 
found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  iniichiiie. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  .•>ati6fa'  rnr^'  operntinnp  of  ilicpo  Giuj-,  may  be  obtained  from  their  apents. 

|3iP*  Orders  addressed  to  n.s  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  at;cnl*,  will  receive  iaimcdiaie  attention. 
Bridgewater,  Mass,  BATKS,  IIVDK  A  Co. 


TREBESAR  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  baring  greatly  extended  their  works,  are  prepared  to  execute  orders  prompUy, 
for  Locomativea,  as  well  tt»  Stuiiouary  Engines  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  solicit  the  patronage  of  Rail-lload 
Companies,  Planters,  and  all  others  in  wont  of  machines. 

ANDER5SON  &  SOUTHER. 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  are  prepared  to  enter  into  contracts  at  .«!pecific  prices,  to  deliver  Rail-Road  Iroo, 
five  on  board,  at  tho  ghipping  ports  of  Wales,  England  and  ^^coiland,  or  at  ports  iu  the  United  States. 
They  are  also  the  agents  for  tho  solo  of  the  be^t  brands  of  American  (I  nil-Road  Iron. 
Jdmuarf  I,  18W.  P.  CHOUTEAU  S^  CO.,  No.  40  Broadway,  New-Tork. 


THE  CHEAPEST  INSURANCE  KNOWN. 


The  wonderflil  capacity  of  Rich  Sc  Go's  Safrs  to  resist  the  most  inUMMt 
and  protracted  heat  is  ackuowIed;?ed.  Tho^o  planters,  merchants  and 
others,  .who  have  not  yet  provided  for  their  books,  papers,  money,  Ac^ 
this  reliable  depository,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  fourteen  tested 
Sofca^  together  with  the  certificates  of  their  late  owners,  (merchants  io  this 
ciiy  and  elsewhere,;  icAo  have  saved  from  one  Imiuircd  to  eight  hundred 
limes  the  cost  of  their  rtspceiive  Safes.  The  subscriber,  sole  agent  here 
of  the  manufacturer?,  has  constantly  for  sale  a  larfje  stock  nnd  full  assort- 
ment of  Rich  if  Co'8  Improved  Patent  Salamander  Safes,  with  and  with- 
out Yales  Patent  Powder  proof  Lock. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE,  22  MagLzine-stroet,  N.  Orleana. 


EOCHE'S  TEBEA-COTTA  WORKS, 

WEST  12th  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 


The  subscribers  would  respectfully  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral, to  their  specimens  of  Architectural  Ornaments  iu 
Terra-Cotta,  which  they  are  prepared  to  furuiah  at 
less  than  half-price  of  cut  stone. 

This  article,  which  is  as  yet  but  little  known 
through  the  United  States,  has  been  extensively  used 
In  the  great  cities  of  the  Old  World  for  ages  pre- 
rious  to  the  Christian  era.  It  is  now  becoming  of 
yreat  use  by  architects  in  EngUnd  and  od  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  has  already  been  largely  recom- 
mended by  the  best  architects  in  America.    Its  com- 


plete adaptation  for  the  mo^t  elaborate  design, 
strength,  lii^htne^s,  durability,  and  resistance  to  toe 
incleinoncy  of  all  kinds  of  weather,  cannot  fail  to 
make  it  irenerally  approved  on  trial. 

%'j^  PerMJUs  desirou.s  of  ascertaining  the  descrip* 
lion  and  quality  of  ihis  article,  are  re<|uestedto  refer 
to  the  Trinity  Buildin?:!,  near  Trinity  Church, 
in  Broadway,  New-York^  where  the  ornamental 
parts,  such  as  lions'  heads,  cornices,  et  ceu,  el  oat.. 
which  Are  made  of  this  material,  can  be  seen 

ROCHE  SaOTHERS, 
Offlce'-3l  Fultou-Stree/  V.  If. 


^xos^tctns  of  JBe  flow's  Heoiew, 

;  VOLS.  XIV.  AlTD  XV. 

ADAPTED  PRIMARILY  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES  OP  THBUNIOK. 

I  SnclaMug  j^tatistiti  ot  ^orrtp  uni  Somestie  Snimitni  ui  fintnptUe, 

<  Published]  lontMy  ifl  New-Orleang,  at  (5  00  Per  innum,  in  AdTUce« 

I      tSr  ^few  diAnplete  sets  of  the  work.  thirUen  volumes,  hound  handsomely.  (600  to  . 
\  \580  Tpages,)  are  ^f or  sale  at  the  <^e,  Neto- Orleans,  deliverable  in  any  of  the  large  '■- 

<  cities  or  Unons,  ^  ,V 

\ DE  BOW'S  INDuTfRIAL  RESOURCE^ 

^  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES. 

^  3  Vols, — Large  8vo. — Fine print^paper  and  binding.  Price  $10.  $3  33/>tfr  w>/,  "^ 

^  (PoBtn^e  Free,  if  remittuice  direct  to  office,  without  if  eots'  commiitioB.) 

Tliit  work,  which  it  a  condenMtioii  and  re-arranfemeat  of  all  the  importaDt, papers,  articloaaod  i 


/   that  hare  appeared  in  the  Thirteen  Published  Volumea  of  De  Bow'a  Reriew,  ia  now  ready  Ibr  deUrvry. 
\       The  labjecu  in  it  are  arranged  alphabetically,  aa  in  the  Encyclopedia!,  and  are  genenuly  brovf  ht  dmm 
\  to  date.    They  will  be  sent  po«t«ge  free  where  the  amount  ii  remitted  direct  to  the  New-Orleasa  Office. 
Sets  of  the  Industriai.  Resoubcbs  can  be  had  at  the  leading  bookstores  in  the  United  States,  aa  abs 
•ingle  numbers  and  bound  Tolumes  of  the  Review. 


\ 

\  PAYMENTS  IN  FEBBUART,  1853. 
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TflS  GREAT  FAIllY  AND  PLANTATIOfi[\irEDJCL\£! 

WRIGHrS  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  PIliD^ 

Thla  highly  valuable  praparmtkni,  estaemed  abOTe  erery  oCh«r  artiolo  of  eke  kind  at  the  Morth,  kaa  beeo  laitariy  a» 
quiring  a  like  ceiebVity  at  the  South  and  South wett.  It  is  a  aUicUy  original  coaq;>o»UioD,  and  batos  Uaclaiaa  apoft  Iti 
iniriosic  meriiB,  aa  adapted  to  the  varied  Tequiremenu  of  ike  buanan  ayttem.  In  Ikct  it  kaa  been  justly  MyM 
*'  Natore'0  own  Remedy,"  ainee  the  Pilla,  in  their  operation,  anawer  preciael^tha  indieatioM  whiek  Natvro  poinCaoiL 
They  potaeM  the  merit,  also,  of  being  entirely  free  from  BMreary,  and  all  muieral  admlxuire  wkataver. 

In  tho  fevers  and  other  comnlainta  incident  to  sonthera  and  soothwettem  life,  them  Pilla  are  onsvrpaaaed  in  cA- 
cacv.  They  have  cared  YELLOW  FEVER  alter  every  other  remedy  bad  fUled.  They  have  broken  np  tke  AGUE 
and  BILIOUS  FEVER  in  all  their  forma.  They  are  thoronchly  mntibliiow  in  tkeir  action ;  in  whnlever  shape  it  may 
present  itself,  powerful  fi>r  good  and  yet  innocent  of  iiunry. 

If  resorted  to  in  time,  this  medicine  will  be  found  to  anawer  ail  the  reqvireaients  of  the  fkmilv  and  Plaataiten.  Far 
FEMALES  at  certain  seasons,  there  is  none  superior,  if  indeed  there  be  any  eqoal  to  it  Even  for  CHILDREN  aflkt- 
ad  with  any  of  tho  prevalent  disorders,  a  trial  of  it  will  suflke  to  place  it  npon  tke  most  lavorable  footing  in  tko  etcimn- 
tion  of  all  ooncemed. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  numerous  testimonials  received  by  the  proprietor.  Be  tkeretoe 
rabjcins  only  two  or  three  ortbeni,  the  first  of  which  wna  received  from  Vera  Crws,  In  1849.  while  the  Yellow  Fever  vat 
quite  prevalent,  and  is  signed,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  HiGUEST  MBIHCAL^UTHORITIES  of  that  city. 

TRANSLATION. 

We,  the  uuderiki^ned,  iicented  Physicians  in  and  for  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  do  hereby  certify,  that  we  have  used 
Dr.  W,  Wriffbt'n  ludiRa  Ves«tmbl«  Pilln,  bought  of  Mr.  Felix  Rovira,  Agent  intUs  city,  and  kaviaf  ap< 
plied  said  Pills  to  cure  the  diflfureut  diseases  for  which  they  are  recommended  by  Or.  Wright,  wa  have  fiMind  tkam  la 
every  respect  satiafactory,  and  we  tlierefure  recommend  the  use  of  said  Pills  to  everv  person  in  thu  republio  wiiocrer 
may  bv  suffering  from  any  of  the  maladies  for  which  their  use  is  recommended  by  the  iuventor  of  aald  PiBa.— Aad  in 
order  that  the  present  certificate  may  be  used  as  conveuieut  to  the  parties,  we  kavesigned  It  in  Vera  Cras,  tkia  lOlhday 
of  August,  1849.  (Signed,)  Gr.oaaB  GaUUH,  Maxukl  IIovad. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  Oreeuville  Mountaiaeer,  S.  C,  received  daring  the  Maxicaa  var  : 

Da.  W.  WaiouT—DKAa  Sir  :  *  •  *  A  week  or  two  afo  I  sentjou  a  jtfeaatawser,  contatainr  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  Volunteers  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  which  he  pavs  WRIQETrS  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  PILLS,  aadar 
all  the  circumstances,  the  highest  moed  of  praise  1  have  ever  known  a  medicioe  to  receive.  The  Volantaar,  Wfllitm 
W.  Goodlett.  Esq.,  is  a  geiitlemno  of  fine  sUuding— an  accomplished  and  well  educated  man,  and  was  racantJy  Bigk 
Sheriff  of  this  district  By  one  of  your  odvertisomeats  in  a  Charleston  paper,  I  happened  to  notice  the  locaiioB  of  year 
office,  and  tb  lUght  you  mi^^ht  eitroct  an  article  of  some  value  in  regard  to  your  medicine,  theref<ffe  I  aent  the  paper. 

The  (oil  j-winfT  is  ao  extract  from  the  letter  rcferrefl  to  above  : 

**  My  h'^alth  is  very  fast  iinprovni?.  1  prfrcurod,  a  few  days  ago,  some  of  Da.  Wkioht's  Ijcoiak  VrOKTAXLI  Pills, 
and  they  h  ive  acted  uu  my  sy&tem  like  magic  1" 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Judge  Dution,  Iste  editor  of  the  *-  Ibervillian,'*  Plaquemine,  La. 

Da.  WnroHT— Dkar  Sir  :  "  *  ♦  There  is  a  great  call  for  year  useful  medicine  ia  this  part  of  tke  country. 
Two  years  ago  I  look  n  few  dozen  from  Mr.  Bronsema,  your  Agent  in  New-Orleaus,  for  rov  own  use.  But,  aa  sooa  as  a 
was  known  in  the  uci^hborUoo^l,  1  v/an  importuned  for  them  till  there  was  none  left ;  and  one  person,  to  whom  I  fare 
up  000  halfdozoa  boxes  for  $1  25, 1  found  solliug  them  out  again,  as  a  special  faror,  at  scvaMTY-FXVc  cam  a  boa ! 

The  genuine  mny  he  had  of  J.  Wrioiit  A  Co.,  Chartrea-st.,  and  A.  Bbonskv.  74  Camp-straeC,  Kew<Or\ean«:  M. 
B0UI.LKMFT,  MoImIo;  IUviland,  Hareol  &.Co.,  Charleston;  and  by  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the  U  sited 
blatcfl  and  Canada^.    Principal  olYice,  to  which  all  coinmunicaiioos  must  bo  addressed,  169  Race  street,  Phiiadelphu. 


TEXAS-BENERAL  AGENCY. 

ESTAliLISIIED  1842,  BV  A.  F.  JAMES,  CITY  OF  GALYfSTOS. 

Capitalist;?  arul  otiiers  wishing  to  make  investments,  can  always  find  at  this  office  a  list  af  improved 
and  unimproved  Heal  Kstate  for  sale,  oonsistiuf^  of  building  lots  suitable  for  stoies  and  private  rcMdcnces; 
also,  collages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyancing,  and  all  other  instruments  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neatly  drawn  on 
p9p<*r-eton  parchment. 

LamPl  les  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfeoled,  when  praclicable.  Title-papers,  and  oUier  lustra* 
nienta,  recorded  in  any  of  the  recortl  olKces  tliroujihout  the  state. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  fdiihfully  executed.  Sugar  and  coUon  planutioos, 
and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the  Republic  of  Texaa,  and 
against  private  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The  payment  of  taxes  in  all  the  cooa- 
ties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  may  have  been  sold  for  taxea  in  die  S6Teral  coqb- 
ties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  with  the  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  tbia  office; 
and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  granted  by  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Repoblic 
of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the  General  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  aa  a  citizen  of  Qalvcaton,  lor  riie  last  eleven  yearn,  dnnoc 
most  of  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe  him  weli  qualified,  and 
recommend  him  to  such  as  require  ilie  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  follest  coa- 
fidence  may  be  reposed. 


EDWARD  HILL,  PrfsiderU 

Oalveston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
J.  BATES,  U.  8.  M. 


M.  B.  MENARD.  Pft$idmU 

Oah€$ton  City  CotHpany. 
JOHN  C.  WATK0U8, 

Judge  of  Die  Dixt.  Court  of  the  U.  8. 
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ART.  U-REOIPROOAL  TREATJES  OF  OOMMEROE. 

TH«  PKOPOaCO  CARADIAN  BBCIPBOCITY  TREATY — PROPBIBTY  OP  BXTBNDINO  ITS  PRIVILBOBB 
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[  Wb  are  in  feTor  of  Canadiain  reciprocity,  and  therefore  do  not,  upon  that  point,  ame 
with  the  writer  of  the  following  paper,  furnished  for  the  Review;  but,  agreeing  with  him 
«pon  aaany  other  points,  and  believing  his  &cts  and  dednctions  to  be  of  interest  and  value, 
we  publish  theoi  entire. — Eoitob.] 


The  subject  of  reciprocal  trade  witli 
the  British  North  American  Provinces 
has  again  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public,  bjr  the  attention  recently  be- 
stowed upon  it  at  Washington.  It  is  not 
our  purpose — at  least  at  present — to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  question  m  detail, 
but  to  submit  a  few  remarks  that  have 
a  legitimate  bearing  on  the  measure. 
In  popular  governments,  all  laws  are 
presumed  to  be  the  expressions  of  the 
popular  will ;  and  yet^  such  expressions 
are  but  the  acts  of  a  ruling  majority,  in 
which  the  governed  concur.  Hasty  and 
iU-applied  legislation  is  oftener  a  re- 
sult; proceeding  from  deliberative  assem^ 
blages,  chosen  by  free  suffrages,  than 
from  bodies  on  which  there  are  imposed 
checks,  in  the  form  of  a  power  compa- 
latively  irresponsible  to  the  people,  and 
supreme  in  itself.  It  is  for  this  reascm. 
that  in  monarchical  states,  the  record 
of  legislative  proceedings  exhibit  fewer 
interpolations,  canceled  acts,  and  re- 
stored pages,  than  do  the  journal  of  pro- 
oeedings  of  republican  councils.  Laws 
are  framed  wita  more  care,  and  are  abo- 
lished with  more  caution.  Judicial  tests 
generally  comfirm  the  judgment  with 
which  they  are  created,  andthe  exigenr 
I  oi  the  time  attest  their  wholesome- 
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ness.  The  public  wel&tre  may  demand 
occasional  cnanges  or  modifications,  and 
these  are  made  or  refused;  but  ill-ad^ 
vised  legislation,  in  its  broad  applica- 
tion, is  peculiarly  the  evil  of  repuoiics. 
Lobbyism,  the  clamor  of  the  pres^  and 
the  argument  of  petition,  are  the  levers 
which  control  our  deliberative  bodies; 
for,  however  well  convinced  a  member 
may  be  of  the  injudiciousness  of  a  mea- 
sure, he  will  nol  dare  to  defy  his  oonstir 
tuency,  even  if  he  have  the  moral  fortip 
tude  to  resist  the  influences  which  dail^ 
beset  him  on  his  way  to  and  from  hu 
seat. 

It  is  averred — and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  dispute  the  assertion — that  tnere  is  a 
large  majority  in  Congress  who  are  in  fa» 
vor  of  reciprocity  with  the  Canadas.  Be  it 
so;  but  the  fact  is  no  proof  that  one  half 
the  American  people  are  in  favor  of  the 
project  We  cannot  believe  tiiat  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states  desire 
any  such  exclusive  reciprocal  inter- 
changes with  the  provinces,  or  a  nearer 
intercourse  than  the  nation  now  enjoys^ 
unless  the  bill  before  Congress  first  un^ 
dergoes  material  alteration.  The  Union 
is  a  kindred  whole^  and  not  an  alliance. 
Each  member  is  independent^  but  it  is 
a  family  in  which  everything  ii^  or 
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•hould  be,  conducted  with  harmony  to 
insure  pr(>si>erity,  and  to  perpetuate  fra- 
ternal relations.  In  our  own  mind — 
although  we  do  not  ask  the  reader  to 
indorse  the  view — reciprocity  with  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  with- 
out extending  the  same  courtesj^  to  the 
whole  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands, 
would  be  a  most  pernicious  proceeding, 
and  fraught  with  social  mischief.  It 
will,  if  carried  into  effect^  be  introducing 
an  invidious  and  distinctive  element  into 
our  political  creed,  by  avowing  national 
preierences,  while  pur  treaties  declare 
Ihat  all  governments  stand  with  us  upon 
an  equal  and  impartial  footing.  It  will 
be  saying  to  Europe — a  quibble  that  has 
alreadv  obtained — that  this  favor  we 
may  show  to  Canada,  because  Canada 
is  not  a  treatj^-making  power,  which 
constitutes  an  independent  nation;  but 
it  will  be  saying  to  the  West  India  and 
South  Amencan  dependencies  the  same 
thing,  while  we  refuse  to  them  like  con- 
cessions. If  we  can  dispose  of  this  ob- 
jection, which  does  not  amount  to  an 
obstacle  in  the  estimation  of  many  states- 
men, then  we  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  the  object,  aimed  at.  But  let  us 
consider  farther  how  such  a  convention 
will  operate.  It  will  have  a  tendency 
to  confer  benefits  on  one  section  of  the 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  by 
causing  trade  to  flow  to  the  lakes  and 
the  northern  sea-board  outlets,  which 
ought  to  find  it^  natural  outlets  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlan- 
tic ports  of  the  South.  The  project  is 
the  ofispring  of  monopolies.  It  origi- 
nated with  gigantic  corporations — with 
rail-road,  steamboat^  and  canal  compa- 
nies, who  construct  their  lines  of  travel 
at  light  angles  with  the  great  water- 
courses of  the  South  and  West,  and  make 
them  converge  to  and  concentrate  at 
Montreal,  at  Boston,  at  New- York,  and 
at  Philadelphia.  These  artificial  chan- 
nels intercept  the  downward  trade  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  basins,  and  cause 
it  to  pour  forward  or  recede  back  to  the 
northern  ports.  They  bring  from  the 
West-  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the 
workshop,  and  these  find  the  same  des- 
tination. Against  all  this  we  offer  no 
word  of  objection,  because  we  are  not 
discussing  the  full  merits  of  the  Question. 
We  are  simply  averring,  thatiftne  mea- 
tare  be  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Union,  it  is  incomplete,  and  should 
be  made  more  general  and  comprehen- 


sive.   If  designed  for  a  section,  it  wiO 
prove  an  evil,  and  should  be  defeated. 

As  regards  the  isolated  question  of 
intrinsic  value,  there  is  too  much  im- 
portance attacked  to  the  tsade  of  the 
British  North  American  Possessions. — 
The  object,  however,  is  not  revealed  in 
this.  The  southern  and  south  western 
states  have  recently  evinced  a  determi- 
nation to  do  much  of  their  own  foreign 
carrying  trade.  Money  is  super-abun- 
dant, and  to  be  productive  it  must  be 
invested.  The  coffers  of  the  money- 
lending  powers  overflow,  and  such  as 
truly  need  cannot  borrow.  '*  Sardinia 
and  Denmark,''  says  the  London  Ttme», 
"  are  the  only  two  borrowing  states  in 
Europe  that  could  now  raise  even  small 
amounts  in  our  markets."  And  the  mar- 
ket of  England  being  overstocked,  that 
paper  adds :  ^'  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  plain,  that  when  the  next  ex- 
ternal rush  of  capital  takes  place,  it  will 
be  to  the  United  States."  And  no  in- 
vestment^ that  journal  thlnk^  will  yield 
as  fair  a  per  centage  as  in  rail-road 
stocks.  The  North,  with  more  available 
capital  than  the  South,  foreseeing  the 
consequences  that  would  ensue  to  its 
commerce,  if  the  South  established  a  rail- 
road system  of  its  own,  has  anticipated 
the  crisis  which  the  London  Tfmes  fore- 
shadows, and  has,  in  this,  sought  to  pre- 
clude the  participation  of  the  South. 
RaiUroad  companies  have  been  forme^ 
and  bands  of  rail  already  stretch  from 
Maine  to  StLouis,  from  Cliicago  to  New- 
York,  and  cross  and  re-cross  each  other, 
until  the  whole  scheme  resembles  an 
iron  web.  or  a  labyrinth.  The  northem 
sea- board  cities  have  taken  care  to  sub- 
scribe largely  to  these  immense  im- 
provements, so  as  to  command  their 
termini;  and  then  comes  forward  the 
projector,  and  his  revelations  are  worthy 
of  note.    He  says  to  England,  ^'  You 

Cess  more  money  than  you  require. 
/  well.  We  need  additional  capital 
to  complete  our  works.  We  have  had 
an  eye  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  our 
own.  By  our  system  of  rail-road  and  ar- 
tificial water-courses,  we  will  be  enabled 
to  reduce  the  inter-transit  duty  on  cot- 
ton, so  that  it  can  be  landed  cheaper  in 
Liverpool,  thoush  shipped  at  New-York^ 
than  if  exported  direct  from  Charleston, 
from  Moltile,  or  from  New-Orleans. — 
The  reduction  on  the  transportation  of 
food  and  provisions  will  be  on  a  corres- 
ponding scale."    As  a  further  induce* 
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merit  for  the  loan,  he  adds:  ''We  will 
receive  your  luniDer  by  way  of  the 
Hudson,  or  through  the  port  of  Portland, 
and  land  it  oh  your  sugar  plantations 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  can  possibly 
be  delivered  there  now  by  way  of  New- 
Orleans.  We  will  do  more.  We  will 
send  you  Canadian  wheat^  and  thus  de- 
prive our  own  farmers  of  so  much  of  a 
market^  for  what  does  it  matter  to  us 
whether  we  ship  to  Boston,  to  New-Vork, 
or  to  Philadelphia,  so  long  as  we  derive 
eaual  benefit  from  the  transportation! 
Then,  as^ain,  as  Canada  wants  pork  and 
hams,  the  provinces  will  receive  these 
commodities  without  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms' duties;  and  this  will  lower  Cana- 
dian labor.    We  will  go  still  farther. 

We  will ."    But  we  will  not  pursue 

the  thread  of  the  argument.  The  next 
we  hear  of  this  compromise  of  interests, 
is  the  advocacy  of  Canadian  reciprocity 
in  the  Congressional  halls  at  Washmgton. 
The  North  has  no  wish  to  see  the 
South  assume  an  attitude  of  commercial 
independence.  It  has  no  intention,  if  it 
can  prevent  the  alternative,  of  allowing 
I  the  South  to  become  its  own  burden-car- 
rier, its  own  importer,  and  its  own  ex- 
porter. It  cannot  passively  contemplate 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cotton,  pork,  to- 
bacco, rice,  or  provision  trade,  which  it 
now  controls.  While  cotton  continues 
to  be  the  ruling  staple  of  the  continent^ 
and  England  monopolizes  the  spindles 
of  the  world,  every  national  concession 


expected  of  us.  will  be  made  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  that  power  first.  All  this 
is  well ;  but  it  goes  either  too  far,  or  not 
far  enough.  Our  interests,  as  we  have 
remarked,  are  common.  We  must 
avoid  all  sectional  feeling,  and  all  ex- 
travagant deferences  to  foreign  govern- 
ments— ^whether  England  or  Russia — 
where  the  object  is  to  enrich  one  portion 
of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of  the  oth- 
er, and  to  conciliate  a  powerful  state  be- 
cause it  condescends  to  purchase  a  com- 
modity from  us  which  it  can  neither 
produce  nor  obtain  elsewhere. 

Let  us  come  to  fig^ures.  The  domes- 
tic exports  of  the  United  States  amount 
in  valu^  to  $196,689,718.  Of  this 
amount,  England  takes  to  the  value  of 
$105,121,921.  Deducting  $70,000,000 
as  the  excess  of  her  purchases  of  cotton 
over  other  nations,  and  $12,000,000  in 
gold  and  silver  as  a  similar  excess,  there 
is  a  balance  left  of  $23,121,921.  She 
buys  from  us  commodities  to  the  value 
of  $23,121,921,  all  prime  necessaries  of  . 
life  and  needful  luxuries,  which  is  less 
than  double  the  value  of  the  prime  ne- 
cessaries of  life  and  luxuries  which  we 
export  to  the  West  Indies,  the  domestic 
trade  with  which  might  oe  so  greatly 
augmented  by  a  system  of  reciprocity. 
The  domestic  export  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  amounts  in  value  to  $12,600,875 
per  annum,  while  the  domestic  export 
trade  with  Canada  does  not  exceed 
$5,835,000. 


Dome$tie  and  Brituh  Exports  per  Annum  to  all  Parts  of  the  World, 

DooMtltoExpMtfc  British  Export*. 

To  Europe  at  large $167,742,277 $136,060,775 

"   Aaia  at  large 2,943,887 63,004,166 

"  Africa  at  large J,640,954 14,008,680 


**   South  America  on  the  Atlantic 9,344.731 . 

**   South  America  on  the  Pacific 1,858,637. 


26,412,320 
10,026,280 


**  South  Seas  and  Pacific 

«   Canada , 

*'  Other  North  American  posseasiont. , 


601,146 14,948,336 


West  Indies.. 
MiaceUaueous . 


12,600,876 17,739,866 

893,109 74,464,806 


There  should  be,  we  think,  if  our 
treaties  be  not  nullities,  our  construction 
of  equity  an  unmeaning  phrase,  some 
favor  shown  to  the  governments  of  our 
own  continent  over  those  of  the  old 
world.  The  principle  is  not  novel. — 
Cmtonu'  unions  ue  formed  in  £iuop6| 


without  givinff  offence  to  exterior  na- 
tions, and  a  like  league  might  be  formed 
by  us  on  a  similar  l^isis  of  principle.  It 
is  so  common  for  us  to  regard  the  trade 
of  Europe  as  all-important  to  our  pros- 
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periiy,  tkat  to  maintam  and  enlarge  it^  fimnd.    The  prodnet^  are  the  pfodaeti 

we  are  almost  willing  at  times  to  sow  of  every    hemisphere ;   and   the    area 

the  seeds  of  contention  at  home.    En-  of  habitable  country  yet  to  be  occop 

gland,  on  the  contrary,  has  her  trade  pied  by  a  population  as  dense  as  that  a( 

well  diffused  over  the  globe;  and  by  Europe,  is  greater  than  the  whole  of  Afii- 

bold  enterprise,  and  the  exercise  of  a  ca.  Bathedon  one  side  by  the  Pacific  and 

lofty  spirit^  she  has  pushed  her  conquests  on  the  other  by  the  Atlantic,  the  conti* 

of  peace,  until   her  domestic  exports  nent  looks  out  on  Europe  and  Africa 

now  average  $360,000,000  per  annum,  and  Asia  on  the  East;  and  on  Asia  and 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are  in  Oceanica  on  the  West.    What  destiny 

point.  awaits  this  continent  none  cau  tell ;  bot 

We  have  on  this  continent^  and  in  the  this  we  may  safely  predict^  that  it  will 

islands  adjacent,  an  extensive   market  be  through  an  American  population  and 

for  the  interchanges  of  commerce,  that  over  our  own  soil,  that  the  nations  of  the 

needs  to  be  fostered  to  be  profitable. —  world  will  hereafter   have  intercourse 

From  the  frozen  seas  of  the  North,  to  the  and  hold  intellectucd  converse. 
Straits  of  Magellan,  it  is  one  last  and      We  conclude  this  division  of  the  sub* 

elongated  continuity  of  plateaus,  val-  ject  by  drawing  the  reader's  attention  to 

leys,  table-lands,  and  protecting  moun-  the  suDJoined  table.    It  is  prepared  fron 

taiDS,  of  intersecting  lakes,  and  navi^^ble  ofiiciid  statements  of  the  domestic  trade 

rivers— of  rail-roa£  and  canals— K)f  con-  of  the  United  States  with  the  countrie* 

tiguous  cities — and  of  clustering  isles,  named,  the  domestic  exports  of  Great 

Every  habitable  zone  is  embraced  with-  Britain    thereto,    the    population    and 

in  its  extreme  len^[th,  and  heat  and  cold  square  miles  thereof,  and  the  number  of 

are  regulated  on  isothermal  as  well  as  souls  to  each  square  mile.    We  ahatt 

meridian  lines.    From  latitude  to  lati-  continue  the  subject  more  in  detail  bere* 

tude,  every  quality  of  cultivable  soil  is  after. 

CoontriM.  Popdatloa.         Arwpft^      P«|>.te»^.        Export*  to.  lamrtoftan.  forutm. 

Central  America 1,858,000....  204,000....  V    ....  223,303....  149L890....  1.^.000 

Venetueli      i'!5J'SJJ-—  "^'^•—  ^^—'  8M,7T9....  2,380^....  lioojooo 

New-Granada 2,200,000...  330,000....  7    ....  2W,70l....  W5«0»....  lW.50t 

Argentine  Republic ^'JSS'XSJ'—  *^'"'^--  ^^'"  »W,852....  3,265,382....  4;235.00i 

CIsplaline RepubUc  480,000....  256,000....  2    ....  32,711     .  19  114  3m1oO« 

2"^*" 7,560,000. .. 2,300,000  ...  8     ....  8,128,956....  11 ,525,304 .'..■.'  12,725.0« 

g«"»n" l?i^-"  13«."0«-..  1     ....  §71,738...  187,582....  600aOf 

Honduras 810,000....  72,000....  45<....  213^806....  174,526....  M7^ 

South  America  on  the  Pacific, 

^^ 1,200,000....    144,000....    8     ....   1,608,877....     2,734,746....     5,783,006 

P*ra.. 1,400,060....    524,000....     3     ....      249,760....  94,738....     4,245,«» 

Another 2,420,000.... 1,089.000....     2    ....        86,196....  8»;88t....     ^475>» 

We$t  Tndiei. 

Haytl 700,000....      it.OOO...  64    ....    1,697,872....  1,889,968....     1^5,000 

£?^"i;C;;.-VV.  '»^'5SS'     ■     *«.383....  29    ....  4,239.276....  17,«H6,9:)n 

Swedish  West  ladies 9,000....            25.. ..360    ....       61,157....  29i)01  1       n  m^  is^^ 

Danisti  Weat  Indies 43,000....          118. ...860    ....      902,687....  255,894  f"   '''•"'"''•^ 

Dutch  West  lodiea 18,500....          590....  215^....      366,8^ 572,430J 

British  Went  Indies 800,000....      18,000....  61     ....3,993,560....  1,008,871....  KLMMK^OOt 

French  West  Indies 257,000....^       720....357S....      289,579....  22,909) 

Spanish  West  iBdies 350,000....  •  3,865...,  93    ....      961,410....  2,480,329  >     *  Included. 

0«neraUy 203,000....     18,072....  113<....        76,936....  95,751) 

The  Canadat, 

Canada.. 1,800,000....    849,821....    6i<  ....   5,835,884. .. .     4,956,471)       ,«  ,,.  «i^ 

British  N.  Am.  Powesiions.   862,000....  1, 905.000  ...    0.4. ...   8,224,553....     1,736,768  J    •    *M75,OO0 
French flsherlen —    ....  —  ....         3,715....       — ^      

We  have  glanced  at  the  question  of  now  turn  to  the  gulf  commerce^  and  will 
continental  reciprocity.  We  have  as-  show  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  vij, 
sumed  that  the  domestic  trade  with  tiie  that  the  great  sea  midway  between  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  is  by  Americas  is  more  essential  to  the  wel- 
no  means  so  important  as  interested  par-  fare  of  the  United  States^  than  is  th« 
ties  would  hare  ut  beUeve.    We  shall  Mediterranean  to  Eoiope,  to  Aiki,  and 
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to  Africa.  If  we  can  establish  this 
point)  then  it  must  at  once  be  admitted, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  recipro- 
city with  the  Canadas  shonld  be  imme- 
diately followed  or  preceded  by  recipro- 
eity  with  South  America  and  its  (erri- 
tonal  appendages  and  islands,  and  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific  contiguous  to  the  continent. 

That  which  should  first  be  considered, 
as  regards  the  commercial  ralue  of  a 
«ea,  is  its  physical  character,  the  protec- 
tion  its  harbors  afford  to  shipping,  its 
form  or  configuration,  the  natural  features 
mnd  productiveness  of  the  countries 
which  bound  \iy  its  currents  and  climate, 
but  mainly  the  number,  navigable  con- 
dition, and  courses  of  the  rivers  that 
fell  into  it.  Secondly,  accessibility  to 
the  great  ocean  highway,  distance  to  be 
passed  over  in  going  and  returning;  dis- 
tances to  be  overcome  in  visiting  from 
port  to  port  ;  and,  finally,  contiguity  to 
the  markets  of  the  worid. 

The  Red  Sea,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, is  of  no  commercial  value :  it  is 
hardly  sought  as  an  interoceanic  commu- 
nication with  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  no  great  rivers  falling  into  it  It 
drains  no  valleys,  no  basins^  no  lands, 
that  might  send  forward  their  products 
to  be  borne  upon  its  bosom  to  ready 
znarkets.  Along  its  banks  no  cities  have 
risen  to  maritime  opulence ;  commerce 
Would  perish  if  planted  there.  Its  wa- 
ters are  received  f^om  a  mysterious 
soHTce,  and  come  and  feo  but  to  feed  the 
Indian  ocean.  Few  vessels  ride  upon  it, 
or  are  urged  by  its  winds ;  and  only  such 
are  impelled  over  its  surface  as  bear  the 
slaves  of  Massonah  (P  Egyptian  ha- 
rems, or  African  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  Mecca.  How  different  would  its 
uses  be,  if^  from  the  hills  of  Abyssinia, 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gul^  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  or  the  basins  of  the 
Euphrates,  an  Amazon,  a  Mississippi,  a 
Hudson,  or  an  Orinoco,  poured  into  it, 
and  united  the  trade  of  three  continents. 

Commerce  and  navigation  have  chan- 
ged their  principles  and  character  with 
the  revolutions  of  time,  of  states,  and 
the  spread  and  progress  of  population 
and  civilization.  Around  the  name  of 
the  Mediterranean  there  lingers  a  classic 
association,  and  we  venerate  it  for  its 
past  services,  when  on  its  bosom  rode  the 
argosies  of  me  world,  and  the  trade  of 
both  hemispheres  located  on  its  shores. 
Cyprus   and    Syracose,  Carthage   and 


tftica-  Memphis  and  Tripolia,  Antioch 
and  Smyrna,  Alexandria  and  Ptolemais, 
Tyre.  Sidon  and  Joppa,  are  names  as 
familiar  for  their  commercial  grandeur 
as  for  the  glory  of  their  arms,  tneir  con- 
auests  of  peace,  or  the  wealth,  on  which 
their  civic  greatness  was  founded. — 
But  the  commerce  of  antiquity,  great  as 
it  was  for  the  time  or  era,  was  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  trade  of  a  single 
city  a  few  hundred  years  later.  And 
^reat  as  was  this  latter  trade,  what  was 
it,  in  all  its  vigor,  to  the  trade  of  London, 
or  Liverpjool,  or  New- York  now  ?  The 
commercial  magnitude  of  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  ports  cannot  be  traced  in 
their  ruins ;  but  one  thing  we  area.<5sured 
0^  that  the  cities  of  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  together,  do  not  afford 
employment  for  as  much  tonnage  as 
does  the  port  of  New-York  alone. 

But  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Cities  may  crumble  on 
its  shores,  its  bays  may  fill  with  mud 
and  vegetable  aggregations;  and  states 
decay  mat  once  ruled  it.  AH  this  may 
evince  a  degeneracy  of  people,  a  want 
of  enterprise,  the  operation  of  unwise 
laws,  a  corrupting  government — it  may 
be  a  result  of  devastating  wars,  or  a 
transfer  of  commercial  power  and  do- 
minion consequent  upon  the  spread  of 
population,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
mediums  of  supply,  and  new  channels 
of  intercourse.  But  the  countries  re- 
main. The  rivers  that  poured  their 
floods  into  the  Baltic,  into  tne  Propontis, 
and  into  the  -^gean,  and  which  sup- 
plied the  Mediterranean  on  the  North, 
flow  on  still.  The  great  arteries  of  three 
continents,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Nile,  which  drained  their  valleys 
a  thousand  years  ago,  drain  them  now. 
It  is  because  commerce  has  changed  its 
principles,  and  navigation  its  character, 
that  the  Mediterranean  is  not  what  it 
was.  Discovery  has  swept  past  the 
natural  order  and  development  of  things. 
It  has  created  necessities,  and  it  has  sur- 
mounted former  obstacles.  We  traverse 
the  ocean  with  steam  and  travel  the  earth 
with  iron  horses.  Speed  is  everything, 
whether  in  the  plow  or  the  anvil,  the 
common  wagon  or  the  rail-road  carriage, 
the  sail-rigged  ship  or  the  leviathan 
steamer. 

The  Mediterranean  is  a  sea  of  seas—- 
of  peninsulas  and  headlands— of  archi- 
pelagos and  deeply-indented  bays.    A 
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journey  may  be  made  by  land  Crom  are  the  sarplns  of  the  prodneti  wlii«]i 
Genoa  to  Venice  in  a  few  hours,  and  these  countries  reject  Tl^  loeal  sup- 
from  Durazzo  to  Salonica  in  two  or  three  ply  being  a  surfeit^  consumers  must  be 
days.  To  make  the  voyages  between  sought  for  else  where — inthe  Elast^in  th« 
these  ports  with  a  sail-yessel,  requires  South  Seas,  in  the  remote  Indies,  or  oq 
the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  and  some-  this  continent  But  for  all  the  pro- 
times  ttie  delay  of  months.  On  the  con-  ductions  that  are  borne  to  or  from  the 
trary,  the  journeys  soonest  made  from  gulf,  there  is  a  market  almost  at  hand. 
one  port  to  another  on  the  coast  of  the  Brazil  the  Plata  States,  Central  America^ 
Gulr  of  Mexico,  are  those  which  are  un-  Equaaor,  Venezuela,  and  the  Weat  la- 
dertaken  by  sea-voyages.  A  vessel  dies,  need  of  the  productit  that  are  car- 
proceeding  from  the  Atlantic  up  the  ried  down  the  Mississippi;  and  New 
Mediterranean,  and  taking  a  cargo  in  Orleans,  Charleston^  Bsutimore,  Phila^ 
the  Black  Sea  of  the  productions  of  delphia,  New- York  and  Boston  require 
Western  Asia  or  Central  Europe — or  at  for  domestic  consumption  and  exchange 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  of  the  productions  the  bulk  of  the  products  that  are  sent 
of  Egypt— or  at  the  port  of  Venice,  of  forward  by  the  nvers  of  South  Amehea 
the  productions  of  France  or  Germany,  into  the  gulf. 

cannot  clear  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  It  is  no  departure  from  truth  to  aver, 
a  return  trip  under  two  months.  The  that  the  basins  tributary  to  the  Gulf  <» 
sinuosities  of  shore-line  measure  14,000  Mexico  are  more  extensive,  prolific  in 
miles;  the  shore-line  of  the  Gulf  of  natural  productions,  and  the  productions 
Mexico— clear  as  it  is  of  projections  and  more  varied  in  character  and  of  greater 
other  interruptions  to  navi^tion — mea-  amcultural  value,  than  may  be  said  of 
sures  but  5,500  miles.  While  a  vessel  all  the  basins  in  tne  world  beside.  The 
coasts  along  a  shore-line  of  14,000  miles,  annexed  table  will  serve  to  illustrate 
collecting  a  promiscuous  cargo  of  the  this  fact,  so  far  as  square  nailes  are  con- 
production  of  2,000.000  square  miles,  a  cemed: 

vessel  may  make  the  entire  coast  of  the  ^^^^  ^  ^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  . 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  (5.500  miles,)  receive  a  5««  vr  Octm  Omtut 

cargo  of  the  productions  of  4,000,000  th«oldwo«id. 

square  miles,  and  be  under  way,  m  the  BMinofUieMeditaTranean l.i60,ooo  sq.m. 

broad  ocean,  nine  thousand  miles  m  ad-  "       NUe S90«ooo    « 

vance  of  the  other;  or,  a  vessel  in  the  ."       f„"JjJi"'^ J?5;SS    u 

gulf  may  take  in  a  cargo  on  the  coast  ««       Gang<»  ."..'.'.*!  "11  !'.*.!    439/)oo    ** 

and  deposit  it  in  the  port  of  New-Or-  "       irawaddy Mi.ooo    •* 

leans,    return    and   deposit    a    second  ."       kSS"*  wiJi'knroii    7»;SS    « 

cargo,  before  a  vessel,  sailing  up  the  

Mediterranean,  can  again  make  the  At-  Total M^^ooo 

lantic  and  spread  its  sails  in  search  of  a  thb  ksw  wokld. 

market.     Key  West  and  Gibraltar  are  Basin  of  the  Mississippi oeMOO  aq.  n. 

the  gateways  that,  interlock  the  grana.  ;;       K^:i"S^«lSL:;    SSZ    " 

nes  of  the  Gulf  of   Mexico  and    the  »«       Anaxon i,79B,ooa    *« 

Mediterranean.    East  and  west  of  these  "       Orinoco,  &c 70(MN)0    " 

is  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  only  on  its  j,^^ 4,396,000    •* 

heaving  billows  that  the  strife  of  rivalry 

begins.      The  seas   locked  within  are  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  but  a 

the  recipients  of  the  elements  of  com-  continuation  of  the  valley  of  the  Missia- 

merce — nothing    more — and    that   sea  sippi  3  and  its  waters,  by  the  laws  which 

which  has  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  govern  tides^  are  caused  to  flow,  not  into 

the  ocean,  of  greatest  extent  of  i)ound-  the  ocean  first,  but  into  the  gulf.    The 

ing  country,  of  variety  and  quality  of  Orinoco,  which  is  an  arm  of  that  majea- 

production,    and   superiority  of  inland  tic  flood,   empties  into  the  Caribbean 

navigation,  is  the  sea  that  does,  and  al-  direct.    Hence  the  valley  of  the  Ama^ 

ways  must,  take  precedence  of  all  others,  zon  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  basin  of 

Suchis  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thereis,too,  the  Mississippi;  and  their  draining  rivers 

this  point  to  be  considered :   The  pro-  all  fall  into  the  ^ulf  before  they  flow 

ducts  of   Southern  Europe,  of  Western  out  into  the  AtlanUc.    But  it  is  needlesa 

Asia,   and  of  Northern   Africa,  which  to  dwell  longer  on  the  external  value  of 

seek  the  ocean  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  two  seas.    Any  farther  comparisoB 
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any  be  confined  to  a  few  words.  Tlie 
{>rodiiotion8  brought  down  from  the  ba- 
sint  of  the  old  world,  do  not  return  to 
them.  The  staples  of  the  Indus  and 
Changes  make  long  yoyages  to  Europe 
or  Eastern  Asia;  the  surplus  products  of 
the  basins  of  Western  Europe  are  borne 
to  markets  far  beyond  the  Indian  seas : 
and  the  products  of  the  yaUeys  drained 
by  the  rivers  that  pour  into  the  Mediter- 
lanean.  are  conyeyed  ocean  ward  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  all  hemispheres.  The 
freat  basins  of  the  Americas  are  all 
rained  towards  the  gulf;  and  the  ocean 
market  is  then  at  hand. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  physi- 
cal  character  of  the  countries  through 
which  our  rivers  course.  The  Missis- 
sippi River,  which'is  peculiarly  our  own, 
is  the  ventricle  of  the  Union.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  and  digesting  all  the 
products  of  labor  that  may  be  poured 
mto  it.  Taking  its  rise  in  the  lati- 
tude of  fifty  degrees  noiilL  in  the  re- 
gion of  snows  and  exalted  mountains, 
where  the  climates  are  suited  to  t^e 
growth  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  the 
hardy  cereals — in  the  region  of  valuable 
forests  and  animal  furs — it  runs  south, 
crossing  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
•changing  with  every  mile  its  tempera- 
ture and  the  character  of  the  staples  that 
are  produced  on  its  banks.  "  Having," 
says  an  eloc^uent  writer,  in  speaking  of 
this  noble  nver,  "  left  behind  it  the  re- 

fions  for  peltries,  wheat,  and  com ;  for 
emp  and  tobacco;  for  pulse,  apples, 
whisky,  oil  and  cotton;  and  having 
crossed  the  pastoral  lands  for  hogs, 
horses,  and  cattle,  it  reaches,  near  t^e 
thirtieth  degree  ot  latitude,  the  northern 
verge  of  the  sugar-cane.  Thence  ex- 
panding out  in  the  gul^  with  all  these 
productions  on  its  boRom,  it  passes  on  to 
Key  West  and  the  Tortugas,  and  delivers 
up  to  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  ocean 
the  fruits  of  its  teemins^  soil  and  mul- 
titudinous climes."  Then  comes  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Taking  up 
the  agricultural  productions  and  staples 
which  the  Mississippi  had  just  reached, 
and  pushing  the  variety  beyond  the 
equator,  it  increases,  and  far  down  in 
another  hemisphere  ctiversifies  the  won- 
derful assortment,  until  sugar  and  rice, 
coffee  and  indigo,  drugs  and  spices, 
cocoa  and  cotton,  cocliineal  and  tobacco^ 
ifidia-rubber,  dye  woods,  peltries,  flax 
and  wool — everything,  in  short,  that  is 
grown  on  earth,  or  produced  from  its 


bowels— is  reached  and  disseminated 
throuffh  the  vast  basins  which  thus 
stretcn,  on  meridian  and  latitudinal  lines 
fisir  north  and  south  of  the  tropics,  into 
the  temperate  zones. 

Whatever  causes  supervene  to  deprive 
the  Mississippi,  as  a  burden-route,  of  its 
proper  downward  share  of  the  domestic 
products  of  the  countir — ^whether  trade 
IS  forced  from  its  banks  to  the  northern 
ports  by  enterprise  and  artificial  me- 
diums, or  the  foreign  demand  for  our 
staples,  by  way  of  New-Orleans,  is  on 
the  wane — of  one  thing  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, that  it  needs  but  the  efibrt  to  make 
that  city  one  of  the  greatest  entrepots 
on  the  globe.  Its  commercial  position 
is  unrivaled,  and  its  climate  dail^  im- 
proves. The  continent^  south  of  it^  is 
yet  to  be  explored,  its  resources  to  be 
developed  its  riches  and  their  variety 
to  be  unfolded.  Three  hundred  millions 
of  people  ask  to  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nion and  intercourse  with  six  hundred 
millions  west  of  us,  who  are  shut  out  by 
an  isthmus,  only  twenty-six  miles  in 
width.  A  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
have  already  been  expended  or  devoted 
to  the  work  of  leveling  this  barrier,  of 
constructing  rail-roads  from  the  AUantio 
to  the  Pacific,  of  tunneling  mountains, 
digging  canals,  clearing  out  once  navi- 
gable streams,  of  building  highways 
which  are  to  penetrate  into  and  traverse 
the  interior,  and  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions oi  Anglo-Saxon  cities  on  the  sites 
of  Indian  villages.  Steam  has  conimuted 
time,  and  brought  about  a  speedier  and 
nearer  relationship  of  Europe  with  Ame- 
rica, and  both  with  the  East^  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  ordinary 
sailing-vessel  for  a  hundred  years  later. 
By  a  census  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  states,  the  increase  of  Cauca- 
sian population  thereof,  for  seventy  years 
was  not  greater  than  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  pure  white  population  within 
the  three  years  last  past  And  the  in- 
fluences tnat  will  inevitably  work  a  res- 
toration of  the  political,  moral^  and  social 
condition  of  the  South  Amencan  states 
(and  they  have  much  to  redeem) — that 
will  lead  to  advancement  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  to  physical  progress- 
will  operate  with  the  same  results  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  islands  which  be- 
long to  the  continent.  Let  once  the  seed 
of  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  be  sown,  as  it 
has  been,  to  some  extent^  in  Central 
America  and  south  of  the  Amazon,  it 
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will  take  root  in  a  ptolifio  soil,  and  gird 
forth  an  abundant  yield. 

In  a  preceding  table,  we  hare  supplied 
figures  showing  the  extent  and  value  of 
our  domestic  trade  with  the  above  coun- 
tries. In  the  table  below,  marked  A,  we 
have  collected  from  authentic  sources 
the  amount  of  the  principal  articles  we 
import  from  thence;  and  in  table  B  is* 
shown  the  value  or  amount  of  the  lead- 


ing domestie  aitieles  W0  export  fcctfrta 
T^d  divenity;  more  than  the  magniUide^ 
deserves  altentioa.  The  whole  view, 
however,  eviseet  a  healthfuhieM  of  eoB- 
dition  in  our  eoRimeroial  relataooff  with 
the  governments  sooth  of  New-OrlemB% 
and  a  decided  and  inereasing  ] 
tatioo,  which  every  intercli 
modities  tends  to  impiovo; 


(A.} 

WMt  BritUi 

AitielM.  hdiet.       Bomimm,  0*a»  Rtyl^ 

Ib»..y   W,««.... ....     S,896,7«....  399,0flt....  90,790... 

Cl|C»ra  M..      7*7,000.... ....112,904,000....  14,000.... ^11, 000... 

Indigo lb»..         «,89S.... 28,440....         13,144....  »!....  lS,70S.. 

T«How H»..        14,557.... ....       .-.     ....     .. 

BrownsofTftr lb«.. 57,983,435  ... ....275,317,497....  90,073....     ... 

Cocoa lbs..      104,791.... ....         82,898....  778,535....  188.. 

Moluaei gallons..  4,090,023.... ....  Sl,578»40»....  2,ll6w...    .. 

Wool lb»..       45,312....  7,89r....               10....  1,720....  270.. 

Bawhidea value..   $427,290....     45S....          5,379....  30.983....  180,762... 

Mabogany,  cedar,  Mother  ..vat       $5,808...  33,890  ...         r,580....  }27,607....  1,431.. 

Dyewooda Tahie..     $24,489....  5,313....         11,505...  210,868....  98,591... 

Copper valne..     $52,939....  2,227....          2,331....  1,640....  176.. 

HaUi,Ac value..      $64,882... ....             674....     ....  ]2,2«4.. 

Coflbe lb«..  1,834,985.... ....     1,699 084.... I3;»5,718  ...  99},8}9... 

Gold  and  ailTer Talne..     $98,863....  15,608....      388,M8....  111,181.... M63>906.. 

N»w.  CklU.       AffSMrtlM 

ArtidM.  OmomiM.       VwMMla.  Brarfl.       ftUio.       B«vaUi«.  CUM.        Ymn, 

Toteooo Iba..  112,201..  11,967..         28,912.. ..     ..     23,705^. . 

CUars M. .448,000..  94.000..         09,000.. ..         5,008..     .. . 

Indigo lbs..     1,247..  117,084..       .. ..     ..       $,609.. . 

Tallow iba..    ..     ..      .. ..     185,919..     .. . 

Brown  eocar U>s..    4,371..  416,682..  14,557,099.. ..            350.      .. . 

Cocoa lbs..  13,901..  39,516..       747,922.. ..      ..     $7,400.. . 

Molaaaes gallone..    ..  2,879..  — ~      ........     _  _^    ..  — -. 

Wool Iba..    ..  8,569.  400,844..      300..  12,100,536. .2^00,646.. . 

aawhldea value..  $58,902..  703,331..  1,131,182.. 16,774.,  1,714,105..  81, 786..  6,769. 

*'«S?.?'..!?^.";viwj      ^364..  700..       118,968.. ..  476..       1,145.. . 

Pyewoodi'.'.'.V.V.  value.. $58,982..       28,856..       .. ..  ..     60,367.. . 

Copper value..       $79..         3,773..  3,446.. ..  ..1,867,191-. . 

Hata.&c value..  $9,469..        21,298..  1,011.. ..  ..      05,447..    731. 

Coffee Iba..  94,419.. n,589 447..  107,578,957.. ..  ..    103,899.. . 

OoldandaUver val.  $495,758. .       36,564..  6,511.. ..  ..  774.. . 


.904,8St 

.    "S5S 

650 

.  10,486 


IB] 


w««i 


43.440... 

97,109... 
$91,829... 


AHiehi. 

Whale  oil gaBoiia.. 

Sperm  candles lbs.. 

Fish value. .  ^. .  ,^,- 

Wood,  Ac value..  $497,800 

Wood,  raaauftwtured ....value..  $227,880.. 

Provisions,  ifcc value..  $948,502.. 

Breadscufffc value.  $1,460,390.. 

Soap  and  candles value..  $244,938.. 

Cotton  raaauOictare value..  $109,827.. 

Non-enumerated~Mannf^tured $68,292 . . 

"  Raw $74,923.. 


ArtldM. 

Whaleoil gaHona..       574. 

Spenncandlef Iba..   17,446. 

FUh value..  $4,333. 

Wood,  *c value.. $32,421. 

Wood,  manuArotnred value.. $82,267. 

Provisions,  Ac value . .  $70,507 . 

Breadstuffli valne . .  $63,739 . 

•oap and  candles vatoe.. $12,287. 

Cotton  manufacture value.  .$74,340. 

NoQ-enumerated— Mannftct*d .. . .  $22,152. 
"  Raw $30,415. 


BritUi 
H<Nidw«a. 

64. 

.  4,471. 
.  473. 
.  6,752.. 
.  4,840. 
.30,548. 
.36,997.. 
.  7,938 
45,228. 
.  6,876. 
.  8,469.. 


V« 

.     1.361.. 

.  23,989. 
.  1,407. . 
.  5,260. 
.  6,480. 
.  34.203.. 
.216,081.. 
.  22,684.. 

95,410. 

38,780. 


Oi*a. 

..  184,0$!.. 
..  56,925.. 
..  94,345. 
..  410,498. 
..1,394^79.. 
..  930,958.. 
..  804,277.. 
..  105,429.. 
..  26,711  . 
450.. 
..     67,899.. 


^987.. 
15,656.. 
..216,112.. 
.  66,045  . 
.  4,410.. 
.330,676.. 
.239,482.. 
.114.160.. 
.296,111.. 
.  66,496.. 


.  4,400.. 
.  48,652.. 
.  2,347.. 
.  9,378.. 
.  17,132.. 
.  60,040.. 
.  6,150.. 
1,302. 
.111,072.. 
.  8.878.. 
.  19,729.. 


19$ 

.  a,3oa 

.;3».ne 

.;  9,194 
.  17,5M 
.  9,096 
.  05,987 
.129,MT 
.     9,307 


9^849. .       00. , 
35,591..      315. 

3,443. . . . 

98,778..  3,569.. 
19,914..  102.. 
11,217..  2,505.. 
9,040,607..  22,508. 
16.868..      254.. 

613,403.. .. 

..25,111.. 

94,573..      740. 


it 


8,779. 

1,077. 
72,380. 
92,954. 

7,336.. 
108,751. 

2,343.. 
84.512. 
83,M2. 

5,059. 


9,041. 

182,190. 
20. 

19JO0 
,  94,430. 
n9,757. 
.  87,194. 

0,005. 
850,703. 

8,920. 
.  11,01$. 


940.. 

7,*»6.. 

100.. 

.      080. 

4v01J. 

17,069., 

»,609. 

988.. 

38,979., 

13,969. . 

1^030., 


The  Amazon  ami  its  THindanu — bUrocemic  Route. 
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The  Ansooa  ii  ttia  Testriole  of  Soutk 
America,  ss  the  Miatitsippi  is  of  the 
United 'States.  It  takes  its  rise  in  ten 
degrees  thirty  minutes  south  latitude,  in 
the  lake  Launchoc%  and  flows  for  a  dis* 
tance  in  two  branches — the  Tunguiagua 
and  the  Uoayale>-mntilj  forming  a  junc* 
tioB,  and  uniting  with  it  other  riyers^  it 
at  last  empties  into  the  Atlantic,  almost 
under  the  equator.  Its  entire  dbtance 
has  been  computed  at  4,700  miles,  and 
it  has  an  inland  narigation,  by  connect- 
ing tributaries,  of  over  70,000  miles! 
Its  basin—- although  we  hare  adopted  the 
common  estimate  of  1,796,000  square 
miles— is  said  to  exceed  2,40i),000  square 
miles.  Rising  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Andes,  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Pacific, 
in  the  heart  of  Peru,  one  branch  of  this 
majestic  rirer  follows  a  course  due  north 
to  Jaen,  in  the  State  of  Ecuador,  thence 
through  the  southern  provmces  of  Equa- 
dor,  eastwardJy.  until  a  junction  is  form- 
ed with  the  Ucayale,  gathering  in  its 
way  the  rivers  and  streamlets  of  the 
Andes,  and  draining  a  country — ^yet 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature— among  the 
richest  in  precious  metals  and  agricul- 
tural fertility  on  the  globe.  The  Ucayale 
runs  northeast^  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Peru,  and  in  its  course  is 
also  fed  by  numerous  tributaries.  After 
its  junction  with  the  Tunmiragua,  they 
roll  together  their  floods,  connecting 
the  navigable  streams  of  Bolivia,  Peru, 
£quador,  New  Granada,  and  the  Guia- 
nas;  and  finally  they  receive  the  volu- 
minous waters  of  the  Madeira,  a  river 
of  the  first  class,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  vicinity  of  Potosi,  and  courses  in 
solitude  through  the  unexplored  regional 
unpeopled  valleys,  and  dismal  forests  of 
Brazil,  imtil  it  is  discharged  into  the 
Amazon,  two  thousand  mues  from  its 
•ouroe.  Thence  the  three  branches, 
united,  pursue  their  way  in  majesty  to 
the  ocean.  This  union  is  the  Amazon. 
Absorbing  in  its  swollen  bosom  the  head 
streams  of  Paraguay,  and  the  whole 
range  of  country  bounded  by  the  Andes, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean, 
affording  a  navigation  of  70,000  miles, 
this  great  river  is  entirely  shut  up  to 
foreign  conmierce^  and  is  still,  at  the 
option  of  the  Brazilian  ^^vernment,  to 
be  opened  to  the  enterprise  and  rivalry 
of  nations.  Of  the  countries  which  it 
drains,  it  may  be  more  truly  said  than 
of  any  other: 


**  Btani  wlnt^  raUM  on  iblt  MiyldoiM  tHmii, 
The  flelds  are  florid  in  eternal  prime  ; 
Prom  ttte  bleak  pole  no  Tvlnds  fnclement  Mow, 
Mould  the  rmind  hail,  ar  Sake  the  llaecy  aaoiWy 
But  ftt>m  the  breezy  deep  the  groves  inhale 
The  flragrant  murmnra  of  the  Jtatttm  fale." 

From  the  twentieth  degree  of  south 
latitude  to  the  twelfth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  all  the  rivers  of  South  America, 
except  sueh  as  drain  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  Pacific,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Andes,  flow^  as  we  have  said,  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nor  is  there  a 
basin  in  the  world,  in  which  the  na« 
vigable  streams  are  so  numerous,  so 
diverse  in  their  courses,  so  available  in 
dispensing  with  artificial  mediums  of 
intercourse  and  communication.  The 
Orinoco,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Ama- 
zon, taKes  up  in  its  course  the  upper 
waters  of  New-Granada  and  Venezuela ; 
and  far  down,  beyond  the  equator,  the 
Paraguay  ana  the  Parana,  whose  sources 
almost  connect  with  the  sources  of  the 
Madeira,  bear  the  rich  fruits  of  Buenos 
Ay  res  and  Uruguay  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Plata.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  basins  of  South  America,  teeming 
with  mineral  treasures  and  agricultursu 
products^  overflowing  with  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  enjoying  every  degree  of 
temperature  and  salubrity,  can  long  xe* 
main  under  the  sole  dominion  of  a  semi- 
civilized  people,  or  be  the  exclusive 
habitation  of  half  savages,  who  luxuriate 
in  indolence,  or  rove  over  the  pampas 
and  llanos  in  predatory  hordes.  Every 
impulse  of  reason  combats  such  an  opi- 
nion. 

Three  miles  of  cutting  through  a  lev- 
el and  marshy  country  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Bolivia,  would  give 
to  the  former  the  commana  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  route  of  four  thousand  miles. 
One  outlet  would  be  the  mouth  of  the 
Plata  j  the  other,  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  Three  miles  of  cutting  would 
allow  of  a  vessel  of  light  tonnage  to 
start  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  on 
the  Caribbean,  and  navigate  through 
Venezuela,  New-Granada,  and  down  the 
Amazon  to  its  mouth ;  up  the  Amazon 
to  Peru,  and  down  through  the  northern 
provinces  of  Brazil  to  the  Madeira  ,*  and 
down  the  Madeira  to  the  Paraguay,  and 
down  this  river  to  Montevideo ;  and  up 
again  to  the  Parana ;  and  up  the  Para- 
na through  southern  Brazil^  to  within 
sixty  miles  of  Kio  Janeiro,  inland.  But 
three  nules  of  cutting  is  required  to 
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open  the  whole  of  South  America  to 
ship  navigation,  and  to  bring  its  entire 
products  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  export  trade  of  these  countries  is 
in  \\»  infancy.  It  does  not  exceed 
$10;  0000, 000  per  annum,  yiz: 

Domestic  exporu  of  Mexico,  (annuil 

average) $18,000,000 

Domestic  e  xports  of  Ne w-Oranada  ....  9,800,000 

"        Veoeaaeia 4,000,000 

Spntral  America 4,000,000 

Olivia  (local) 

Eqaador 900,000 

Peru 9,000,000 

Uruguay 3,000,000 

Buenos  Ayres 0,500,000 

TlisGaiaiias 8.000,000 

BraxU 43,000,000 

The  trade  of  Mexico  is  declining, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  her  precious 
mines,  her  inability  to  pay  for  foreign 
goods,  the  frightful  contrabandism  that 
prevails,  and  the  political  instability  of 
the  supreme  government,  still  further 
weakened  by  Uie  constant  defection  of 
its  provinces.    A  splendid  traffic,  how- 


ever, mi|^  still  be  earned  on  with  for- 
eign nations,  by  exchanging,  (instead  «f 
silver  and  platina,)  cochineal  *  indi^o^ 
leather,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  jalap,  soapL 
logwood,  pimento^  &o.,  for  ntbrics  and 
merchandise,  which  the  nation  cannci 
dispense  with,  but  which  are  principally 
smuggled  into  the  state,  causing  a  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  national  treasury,  and 
still  contributing  to  the  prostration  of  the 
country.  The  moral,  political  and  com- 
mercial condition  oi  Mexico  is  despe- 
rate in  the  extreme.  What  it  may  be- 
come under  future  d3ma8ties,  the  hereaf- 
ter will  reveal 

The  trade  of  Central  America,  and  its 
rapid  aogmentation,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  been  in- 
fuseilinto it bv Anglo-Saxon  contact  and 
example.  The  commerce  of  the  statest, 
foreign  and  coastwise,  is  estimated  at 
$20,000,000  annually ;  the  domestic  ex- 
ports alone  amounting,  as  stated,  to 
$4,000,000,  samely: 


Aitkha. 

Indigo $9S,000 9800,000 $16,900 $35,000.. 

Cocliineal 800,000 . 

Gold  and  sUver 40,000 40,000 700,000 . 

SarwipariUa 8,300 66,000 It^W. 

Dyewoods 11,000 700,000.. 

Hides 11,000 88,000 8,000 lt,CW.. 

Mahogany 6,000 21,000.. 

Pemvianbark 16.000 .. 

Sugar • 7,000 .. 

Coffee —     —    .. 

TonoiM  sheUs 6,000 50,000 . 

Caule S3,000 .. 


44,0it 

S90,000 

SS,000 


SI  ,00$ 
81,000 


Total $000,500 $007,000 $868,000 $780,000 $69],0I$ 

Total  (wiUiOUt  including  minor  arUcles) $4,141,50$ 


Proceeding  south,  the  state  of  Vene- 
zuela comes  next.  The  export  trade  of 
this  country,  which  abounds  with  all  the 
elements  ot  wealth,  equals  the  export 
trade  of  all  the  states  oi  Central  Ameri- 
ca, and  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  un- 
limited expansion.  The  principal  items 
shipped  alone  are : 

Coflhe $1,300,000 

Cocoa 800,000 

Indigo 550000 

Dyewooda 750,000 

Tobaeeo,  hides,  baUe,  ^t 1,000,000 

Other  conunodlUea 300,000 

Total $4,095,000 

Proceeding  coastwise,  we  next  arrive 
at  the  Guianas.  Their  commerce  is  of 
far  ereater  magnitude  than  the  reader 
might  be  disposed  to  credit.  Their  ex- 
port trade  amounts  annually  in  value  to 
$8,000,000,  as  follows. : 


BirriSH  OUIAHA. 

Sugar $a,40Qi,aO$ 

Rum ^....  731,000 

Molaaaea 304,00$ 

Coifte l>4,0St 

Cotton  55,00$ 

AUoUier 45,000 


Total  . 


Sugar . . . . 
Coffbe.... 
All  other . 


DUTCH  OUIAlfA. 


.$1,950,00$ 
..     390,000 


Total $9,000,000 

riKNCH  OUIANA. 

Raw  sugar 


Cocoa.. 
Coffee.. 
Cloves. 


$,000 
6,000 


Cabinet  wood 

Cotton 

Amotto 

Rum 

AUoUier 316,000 


40,000 
103,000 
161,000 


Total. 
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First,  bevondthe  equator,  we  come  to 
Brazil.  'Aie  domestic  exports  of  this 
•tateare: 

Hides t«,000,000 

Coflbe 17,000,000 

Cotton 5,000.000 

SoKar 12,000.000 

pyewooda 1,000.000 

Ij&  other 8,000,000 

ToUl $40,000,000 

llmguay,  the  last  of  the  states  north 
of  the  Plata,  exports  as  follows : 

Ok  and  cow  hidot nnmbor ....  430,000 

Horse-hidM number 60,000 

Home number 560,000 

Hmir arrobw 18,000 

WooJ arrobM....  34,000 

Tallow arrobaa....  36,000 

Beef quiniala.... 200,000 

Greaoe arrobaa....    7,000 

Sheep-flUna number 17,000 

Natria-akina number....    6,000 

Proceeding  up  the  Paraguay,  we 
reach  the  frontiers  of  Bolivia.  This  state 
is  entirely  shut  in  from  the  Pacific  j  but 
it  has  a  navigable  water  course  to  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Amazon.  Three  miles 
of  cutting,  as  stated,  would  also  give 
them  command  of  a  river  route  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  naturally  indolent;  but  their 
want  of  enlightenment,  which  only  can 
be  had  hy  frequent  and  general  inter- 
course with  the  world,  retards  the  de- 
velopment of  their  inheient  energies. 
Their  trade  is  entirely  local.  Thev 
neither  import  nor  export,  except  through 
contiguous  countries  j  and  statistics  of 
this  trade  we  are  not  in  possession  of, 

Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  south  of  the 
Plata  river,  and  intercepts  the  trade  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers,  exports  : 

Gold  and  aUrer value. . . .    $600,000 

Ox-hidea ▼alue. . . .  4,000,000 

Jerked  beef Taiue....     500,000 


400^ 


.Talno. 

Sheep'a  wool ralue.... 

Chinchilla  and  nutria  akina  . . .  .value 150,0U» 

Tallow vahie....  160,000 

Sheep-akina Talue....  150,000 

pother value....  290,000 

Total $«,500,000 

The  domestic  exports  of  Peru  are : 

.   $320,00$ 
80,000 

Couon value....     240,000 

Bullion,  &e value....  6,000,090 


Hidea value. 

Sklna value.. 


30,( 
40,000 


Wool,  &e value....     500,0$0 

All  other value....  1,700,000 

Total $»,000,000 

The  domestic  trade  of  Equador  is 
growing.  It  already  includes  70,000,000 
pounds  of  cocoa  a  year  and  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  exports  of  the 
state  are  principally 

Cocoa value....  $490,000 

Timber,  Ac v»lue  ...    200,000 

All  other valme....    210,000 

Total $900,000 

Finally,  as  we  return  toward  the  Isth- 
mus, we  pass  through  New-Granada,  the 
exports  of  which  are  principally  the  pre- 
cious metals,  bearing  a  proporUon  to  all 
other  commodities,  as  follows  : 

Precloua  metala value.... $1,700,000 

AU  other  commoditiea value....     300,000 

Total $2,000,000 

If  we  are  to  have  reciprocity,  let  it  be 
a  reciprocity  founded  in  justice  to  the 
'vhole  Union — that  will  invite  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  basins  of  the  continent  to 
seek  one  great  midway  sea — and  not  a 
reciprocity  confined  to  a  single  section, 
and  designed  to  benefit  but  a  single  in- 
terest. 


ART.    II.-NEW-YORK      IN     EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY- 
TWO-FIFTY-THREE. 

FBOOBItfl  OF  TH«  iTATB— COMIIBRCI  Of  THB  CITT— BAIL-B0AD8— CAWAtt— 1XP«IIDITU«M 
— DI8BA818— MOBTALITV— PBICE8  AND  RECBIPT8  OF  C01I1I0D1TH8— 80UaCE8  OF  POPULA- 
TION   AND  miUOBATION,  KTC. 


We  had  occasion  last  autumn,  when 
ffpeaking  of  the  approaching  World^s 
Fair,  in  New-York,  to  express  our  opin- 
ion upon  the  causes  which  have  lea  to 
the  empire  greatness  of  that  city,  and  to 
commend  the  wide  and  liberal  policy 
which  she  hat  pursued.  On  previous 
occasions  we  presented  the  facts  and 


statistics  of  her  growth  from  year  to 
year,  and  many  speculations  pertaining 
to  her  future,  all  of  which  were  condens- 
ed into  the  volumes  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
sources. Nothing  remains  now  but  to  add 
to  this  material  me  facts  and  figures  of  the 
year  which  has  closed,  in  order  to  make 
it  complete   upon    ahcuost  all   of   the 
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points  to  which  either  interest  or  instmc- 
tion  can  attach,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
obtain  these  from  the  yohiminoos  re- 
ports of  the  Herald,  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, and  official  papers  before  us. 

We  begin  with  some  particulars  rela- 
ting to  the  state,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  late  annual  message  of 
Goyemor  Seymour: 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  State 
Asylum  at  Utica  was : 

MalM.    r«mil««.    TotaL 

CommeBe«ni«ntorth«y«ar  — St6....1I5 — 435 
Admitted  dBTlng  Uie  year 900.... 190.... 390 

Total  number  tiMtMl 4S0....405....6t5 

There  have  been  discharged  daring 
the  year: 

ICdM.    FmimIm.    TotaL 

Reeorered 93....  04... .156 

Mneh  Improred 7....    4....  U 

Improved 31....  31....  43 

Unimproved 03....  89. ...158 

Died 23....  17....  39 

Total nrr 305.. ..195.. ..400 

We  have  receired  the  following  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum on  Blackwell's  Island : 

BeoMininf  la  the  iUylam  on  the  let  Jan.» 

1853 517 

Admiued  (h»m  let  JaiT.  to  ISth^Dee.,  1858 ... .      488 

1,005 

Dleebargeddwinf  the  same  period 341 

Died 138 

409 

Remaininf,  December  18, 1853 503 

Of  those  admitted,  99  were  natires^ 
and  389  forei^ers. 

Of  those  discharged,  71  were  natives, 
and  270  foreigners. 

Of  those  who  died,  29  were  natives, 
and  99  forei^ers* 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine :  of  this  number  one  hun- 
dred and  eignty-five  are  supported  by 
the  state.  At  the  last  session  of  the  le- 
gislature, the  number  of  pupils  thus  sup- 
ported was  increased  thirty4wo,  adding 
one  from  each  senate  district — making 
the  whole  number  of  state  beneficiaries 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two.  This  in- 
stitution continues  to  improve  its  system 
of  instruction,  to  increase  the  value  of  its 
results,  and  to  gain  in  the  estimation  of 
thepublio. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  suc- 
cessful ly  conducted.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  blind  persons  in 
the   establishment;  forty4wo  are  em- 


ployed in  the  worksfaeps.  Hie  mtro- 
doctioD  of  new  trades  has  been  attended 
with  great  advantage  to  the  usmatasL 
The  imposition  of  heavy  assessments  for 
grading  the  streets  around  the  buildings 
of  the  institution,  will  require  increased 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  legislature. 

We  have  the  following  statement  iraai 
the  commissioners  of  emigration : 

Whole  number  of  aliens  who  arrived 
at  the  port  of  New-York,  May  5th.  1847, 
1,336,960. 

Number  arrived  during  this  year,  xx^ 
to  December  15th,  295,272. 

Number  of  persons  admitted  to  Immi- 
mnt  Refuge  Hospital,  Ward's  Island, 
during  the  year,  about  15.000. 

Number  of  persons  aamitted  to  Ma> 
rine  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  8,511. 

Number  of  persons  relieved  in  the 
various  counties  in  the  state,  and 
chargeable  upon  the  commutation  fvnd^ 
about  13,138. 

Number  of  persons  k>dg[ed  and  re- 
lieved temporarily  in  the  citj,  18,391. 

Number  of  persons  for  whom  employ- 
ment was  found  in  the  city,  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  in  other  states^ 
from  the  office  in  this  city  under  the 
charge  of  commissioners^  14.612. 

Number  of  persons  forwarded  to  va- 
rious places  at  ejcpense  of  eommisskm* 
ers,  4,962. 

Number  of  persons  for  whom  special 
bonds  have  been  demanded  during  the 
year,  under  the  amended  act  of  July, 
1851.  about  1,000. 

Tne  commissioners  state  that  six 
years'  experience  has  shown  that  the 
commutation  of  $1  50  for  each  person 
is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  support  ol 
the  poor  and  hel(^ess  emigrant,  but.  no€ 
enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of  pro- 
curing buildings  for  their  reception.— 
Since  May,  1847,  the  state  has  been  re- 
lieved from  all  expense  of  both  sick  and 
destitute  from  abroad.  Lar^  numbers 
of  emigrants  have  been  aided  in  getting 
employment  here,  or  in  goinja^  to  other 
states  where  their  labor  was  m  greater 
demand.  The  commission  is  indebted 
$170,000  for  land  and  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

On  t»B  30th  of  September  the  public 
funds  devoted  to  edtioation  amounted  to 
the  following  sums : 

The  Common-School  Fund #3,354,530  00 

**   United  StaMC  Deposit  Fttnd 4,«1MS0  00 

*«  LiMnttoraFond S7S,960  » 

$S,4ll,93t  St 
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These  foods  are  secarely  and  prodtie- 
tively  invested.  In  1851,  tliere  were 
11^37  school  districts  in  the  state. 

The  returns  for  the  years  1850  and 
1851,  show  the  condition  and  progress  of 
our  common  school-system. 

Number  (^jmpiU  in  185(M51. 

18M.  lan. 

The  Dumber  ofptipUs  attendlnf 

the  diatrirt schools Tvu.  ...  790^1..  869,507 
The  number  attending  prlrate 

•choDlswM 43,530..      81,707 

The  number  of  schools  for  co- 
lored children  ttss  . , 105. .      — — 

TW  number  of  pupUs  cttend- 

ing  them  was 5,905. .       4,410 

FapUs  laatrueted  in  tke  district 

schools    during  the  Tvhcrfe 

year 7,095..       8,705 

Pupils  instructed  tea  months 

and  less  than  twelre 43,300. .      99/M 

DHto  eight  months  and  less 

thanten 50,009..     08,749 

IMtio  six  months  and  less  than 

eight 110,981..    195,745 

Ditto  four  months  and  less 

than  six 170,005..    178,990 

Ditto  two  months  and  less 

than  four    919,578..    911,907 

Ditto  less  than  two  months....      190,601..    900,473 
Knmber  of  volumes  in  scho<d- 

dUtrict  Ubraries 1,507,077..  1,570, 131 

IBM.  IMI.A 

Amount  paid  for  teach-  * 

era'  wages $1,850,345  99.  .$1,081,310  00 

Amount  paid  for  district 
Ubraries 80,104  90..       00,579  50 

The  total  amo«nt  ex- 
pended for  oommon 
schools  was $1,884,890  10.. $9,940,814  09 

Amount  paid  for  build- 
ing and  repairing 
school-houses,  ^..       445,164  98..     477,918  51 


From  these  statistics  it  appears  that 
about  one  quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  state  are  receiyinff,  in  our  district 
schools,  the  education  mat  is  to  fit  them 
to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens  of  our 
republic.  Their  characters  and  success 
in  life  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  instruction  they  receive  in  these 
schools.  We  cannot  estimate  their  im- 
portance too  highly.  They  will  exert  a 
Tast,  perhaps  a  controlhng.  influence 
upon  the  future  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. Every  consideration  of  prudence, 
patriotism,  and  benevolence,  demands 
that  our  common-school  system  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported,  that  the 
•Mployment  of  competent  teachers  may 
be  secured.  This  could  be  done  by  ffir- 
ing  ihem  a  just  compensation  for  thein 
services,  and  by  a  proper  appreciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and  the 
public,  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  their 


In  preparing  and  training  competeni 
teachers  for  our  schools,  the  IState  Nor- 
mal School,  and  the  departments  for  the 
education  of  the  common-school  teach* 
ers  in  the  academies,  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence.  These  are  understood 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
Norman  School  has  more  pupils  than  at 
any  preceding  period. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons 
of  the  state  is  as  follows : 

AtSing-aing 809 

At  Auburn 750 

In  Clinton  county 15S 

Total 1,788 

This  is  an  increase  of  sixty-nine  above 
the  returns  of  last  year.  The  number 
of  female  convicts  is  about  eighty. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  pri- 
soners beyond  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings, with  the  cost  of  indispensable  im- 
provements, will  make  the  following  ap- 
propriations necessary. 

For  the  prisoa  at  Auburn $14,000 

*^  Siog-Sing 7,000 

**  in  Clinton  coonty 97,00$ 

Total $48,000 

The  officers  are  confident  that  after 
the  contemplated  improvements  are 
paid  for,  these  establishments  will  sus- 
tain themselves.  The  annual  report  of 
the  inspectors  will  contain  a  detailed 
and  interesting  statement  of  the  ex- 
penses and  condition  of  these  prisons. 

Great  interest  is  felt  by  a  large  class 
of  our  mechanics  in  the  success  of  the 
Clinton  Prison.  The  character  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  at  that  place  con- 
flicts less  with  the  interests  of  some  of 
our  citizens,  than  the  employments  pur- 
sued in  the  other  prisons.  This  estab- 
lishment has  heretofore  been  quite  ex- 
pensive to  the  state,  and  has  been  re* 
feirded  as  an  unsuccessful  experiments 
he  prisoners  have  been  engaged  in 
digging,  separating,  and  preparing  iron 
ores  for  the  use  of  the  neighboring  fur- 
naces. The  depressed  slate  of  iron 
manufactures  has  lessened  the  demand 
for  the  ore,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  is 
sold.  The  original  plan  of  the  prison 
contemplated  the  erection  of  the  ueoes* 
sary  works  for  making  iron,  and  manu- 
facturing it  into  some  of  its  ruder  forms. 
The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  made 
an  appropriation  for  furnaces  for  smelW 
ing  and  manufacturing  iron.  These  are 
not  yet  completed,  but  they  will  seen  be 
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finished,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the 
amount  appropriated. 

The  inspector  in  charge  of  the  prison 
is  confident  that  when  the  establishment 
is  completed,  accordiog  to  its  original 
design,  it  will  give  a  revenue  to  the 
state  beyond  the  cost  of  maintaining  it. 

The  number  of  banks,  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  doing  banking 
business,  in  the  state,  is  277;  bein^  an 
increase  of  33  over  last  year.  The  char- 
tered  banks  have  been  reduced  from  72 
to  70.  Banking  associations  have  in- 
creased 23,  and  individual  banks  12. — 
The  number  of  free  banking  corpora- 
tions in  the  state  is  now  118,  and  of  in- 
dividual banks  89.  These  free  banks 
have  received  from  the  comptroller  for 
issue  notes  amountinc^  to  Si 9, 150,056, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $3,488,052  since 
December,  1851.  The  bank  circulation 
of  the  state  was,  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber lasl^  $58,790,985  against  $27,254,458 
in  September,  1851. 

Arrivals  at  New-York  of  vessels  from 
foreign  ports,  together  with  the  number 
of  passengers  arrived,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  inclusive : — 


Prom  CalUbrnU ^ lt,Ui 

Total SIS,4M 

Number  of  passengers  for  the  last 
thirteen  years : 


1841 57,jr 

184S 74,Wf 

1843 46,IM 

1844 01.009 

1845 82,000 

1840 115,230 


1847 lOO^llf 

1848 ]«I,«Q 

1840 S9I,7ft 

1850 ttt^ua 

1851 999MI 

185S IIOJK 


Number  of  passengers  from  California 
for: 

1851 18,«r7|189« ]S,1S8 

Comparative  statement  of  arrivalt 


for: 

Steamert.. 

Ship* 

Baits 

BrlM 

OalUots . . . . 
KetehM  . . . 
Sehooaers. 

Sloops 

Yaclita..... 


.    160 

.    041 

.    883 

.M03 

4 

t 

.    588 

.       1 

U 


Steamers. 

Ships 

Bariis»... 

Bii 


Ketebes . . . 
Schooners. 

Sloops 

Yachts..... 


Decrease  in  1859-00. 


f 
.    M4 

t 
1 

3^ 


A  dmimf  tk*  ytmr  1859. 


I  i  I 


TMaU 


Amerlean 

....167. 

809. 

.410.. 

634. 

997. 

.9,300 

British  

....  49. 

.  89. 
.  20. 

.959.. 
.  09.. 

407. 
31. 

.991. 
.    3. 

.1,013 

Bremen 

.    195 

French 

....  — . 

.  ^. 

«.. 

^. 

18 

▲ostrian 

....  — . 

5 

9.. 

— , 

0 

Swedish 

....  — . 

.     9. 

.    7.. 

30. 

.    9. 

.      41 

Norwegian... 

....  — . 

9. 

19.. 

98. 

1. 

43 

SieUian 

. ...  ^. 

.  ^. 

8.. 

10. 

1. 

.      19 

Hamburgh  .... 

. . . .  ^. 

.  18. 

.  95.. 

— . 

48 

Danish 

...  — . 

2. 

7.. 

10. 

— . 

19 

Enssian 

. ...  — . 

9. 

8.. 

— . 

.      14 

Belgian 

..  — . 

.    7. 

19.. 

8. 

90 

Dutch 

....  — . 

^. 

.    8.. 

— . 

99 

Neapolitan... 

...  — . 

.  — . 

1. . 

.— . 

4 

Prussian 

...  — . 

9. 

18.. 

14. 

— . 

34 

Sardinian  .... 

....  — . 

,  — . 

1.. 

— . 

4 

Genoese    

. .. .  ^. 

.  ^. 

— .. 

^. 

4 

Mecklenbargh. 

— . 

,  — . 

1.. 

.— . 

7 

luUan 

. ...  ^. 

— . 

9.. 

— . 

9 

Spanish 

— . 

.    1. 

9.. 

— . 

5 

Lubec 

. ..  — . 

— . 

1.. 

— . 

9 

Oktenburgh... 

....  — . 

— . 

.    8.. 

9. 

17 

Columbian 

...  — .. 

^.. 

— .. 

— . 

1 

Portuguese.... 

....  — . 

.  — . 

1. 

14. 

.    7. 

.     99 

Mexican 

. .  .  ^. 

,  ... 

.  — .. 

— . 

1 

Venexuelian. . . 

— . 

_-. 

^ 

_ 

4 

Hanoverian..  . 

. ...  — . 

.  — , 

3.. 

9. 

.      19 

Brazilian 

. ...  — . 

— . 

-1*. . 

^. 

3 

BaTwian 

— . 

— . 

— •• 

— • 

1 

January.. 
February. 
March... 
April.... 

June 

July 

August.. 

Sept 

October. . 
Nov.... 
Dec 


.  9,410,996. 
3,359,943 
4,313,945. 
4.944,044. 
4,949,994. 
3,566,309. 
9,9f  5.549. 
9,340,890. 
3,989,429. 
3,497,874. 
3,529,447. 
9,947,848. 


FrM. 
.  96,693.. 
.  93,939. 
.100,557.. 
.  67,719. 
.106,818.. 
.195.500.. 
.  90,759.. 
.  46,464.. 
.198,184.. 
.  89,886.. 
.  97,634.. 
.  54,805.. 


356,944.. 
329,979.. 
357330.. 

545,973.! 
489,594.. 

395,739  . 
9904>78.. 
317,888. . 
484.801.. 
541,996  . 
518,359.. 


9,808,098 

3,551,543 

011.004 


1.834,803 
3.5S0J5S 

3,971,490 
9,035333 
9,199.405 
9,459.301 
800,813 
1,180,309 


Total.  .40,716,781 .  .881,951 .  .4,898,693.  .25,000,990 


Total 206. 956  .860..  1953..  544.  *3,938 

The  whole  nnmber  of  passengers  ar- 
rired  during  the  same  period : 

•iMladipf  t<ro(flMD«taliMd  M«  HmvtwImi)  gsDMs  asd 


$19,105,359.  .9,408,615. .  106,670,411 .  .20,549,930 

Of  which  the  following  are  oome  of  the 
principal  articles  :— 

Dry  Goods 009,618.^1 

Segars l,On,I» 

Coffee 5^0.040 

Hardware  and  autlery 9,711,330 

Hides 3,005,§Bi 

Lead I.>«t0» 
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wSames 866,880 

JUU-road  iron 3,580,838 

8C«el ],083,5M 

Sugar 8,036,690 

Tea 6,396,104 

Tobacco 703,387 

Tin    3,043,330 

Watches 3,183,047 

Winea 1,645,356 

Sawwary  ^f  Iwip0rU. 

lidM.  WaMliODMd              MdM.  wiibdrawB  from 
doting  IWt.                        WarchrtOM  in  !»&«. 
SIOBt^  , Z- ,    , . , 

DutMbU.  Datlaa.  DnUnble.         Duims. 

Jan.... $1,981,504..  355,690..  1,584,659..  473,501 
Feb....  1,003.383..  930,793..  1,768,077..  639,930 
Marcb.  916,519..  341,399..  1,605,849..  491,949 
April  ..  739,433..  903.413..  1,355,499..  419,548 
May....  553,109..  134,659..  1,380,371..  477,824 
June...  640,729..  170,106..  911,479..  314,855 
July...  433,919..  110,901..  1,095,800  .  363,453 
Aoguat  466,969..  138,993..  1,329,091..  448,797 
Sept....  693,363..  164,313..  1,354,358..  463.774 
Oct....  504,436..  169,531..  1,956,570..  466.737 
Nov....  506.068..  167,445..  1,047,079..  358,100 
]>ec.....      035,357..   843,333..      003,841..    320,345 

Total .  .$8,667,641.  .3,308,965.  .15,415,289.  .5,145,000 

SpeeU  mi,  Q^ld  Dmtt  emUrtd  at  frm-Tork  if  Coli- 
/orma  «t«aaMr«  for  1853,  ixelunvt  e/pmmieHgtrt, 

January $3,801,001 

February 1,070,433 

March 4,064,604 

April 701,675 

May 3,044,468 

June 4.634.506 

July 1,755,200 

Aufuat 4,808,888 

September 1,387,333 

October 5,151,330 

November 4,601,346 

Deeember 3,358,353 

Total $87,363,560 

The  average  length  of  each  of  23  voy- 
ages from  New-York  to  Liverpool,  of  the 
Collins  ships,  was  10  days,  19  hours,  and 
14  minates. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voy- 
ages  from  Liverpo<3  to  New- York  of  the 
Collins  ships,  was  1 1  days,  16  hours,  and 
24  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voy- 
ages from  New- York  to  Liverpool,  of  the 
CuNARD  ships,  was  11  days,  8  nours,  and 
$5  minutes. 


The  average  length  of  each  of  25  voy- 
ages from  Liverpool  to  New-York,  of  the 
CuNARD  ships,  was  12  days,  11  hours  and 
36  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  was  made  by  the 
Arctic,  in  February,  when  she  went  out 
to  Liverpool  in  9  days,  17  hours,  and  10 
minutes. 

The  longest  passage  was  made  by  the 
Niagara  in  the  same  month,  when  she 
put  into  Halifax  on  her  way  to  New- 
Vork,  making  (he  voyage  in  20  days,  16 
hour^  and  20  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  by  a  Cunard 
ship  was  the  Asia%  in  August,  when 
she  reached  New- York  in  10  days,  4 
hours,  and  52  minutes. 

The  longest  passage  by  a  Collins 
ship  was  the  Pacifiers,  m  February,  when 
she  was  15  days,  6  hours,  and  25  min- 
utes in  reaching  New- York. 

ir§v-T9rk  Sttt  CmMU-ToUtf  Tfi€,  mU  Trnt- 
nug: 


1836 $1,614,348.. 

1837  1,202,630-. 

1838 1,500,011.. 

1830 1,616,383.. 

1840 1,775,747.. 

1841 3,034,888.. 

1843 1,740,107.. 

1843 2,081,500.. 

1844 3,445,761.. 

1845.... 2,645,031.. 

1846 8,755,503  . 

1847 3,634.042.. 

1848 ^252,184.. 

1840 3,268,226.. 

1850 3,273,800. 

1851 3,320,787.. 


.1,310,807. 
.1,171,206. 
.1,333,011. 
.1,435,713. 
.1,417,046. 
.1,581,661. 
.1,836,081. 
.1,513.430. 
.1,816,586. 
.1,077.565. 
.2,268,662. 
.2,860,810. 
.2,706.230. 
.3,804,733. 
.3,076,617. 
.3,588,733 


..  606,347 
..  611,741 
..  640,481 
..  608,128 
..  660,018 
..  774,334 
666,686 
..  830,801 
..1,010,004 
..1,804,043 
.1,368,310 
..1,744,283 
..1,447,005 
..1,570,046 
.  .8  033,668 
. .  1,077,151 


TafaM  oftlu  ToUl  Mvvtwut. 


ValM. 

1836 $67,634,643 

1837 55,800,228 

1838 65,746  550 

1830 73,300.764 

1840 66,303,803 

1841 02,202,020 

1848...  60,016,608 

1843 76,276,000 


Yum.  ValM. 

1844 00.021,153 

1845 100,553,245 

1846 115,612,100 

1847 151,563,428 

1848 140,086. 15'7 

1840 144,732,285 

1850 156,307,020 

1851 l.V0,08l,8Ql 


Value  of  ImporU  at  the  PorU  of  Botion,  New-Yorkt  Philadelpkia,  and  BaUimore, 


1836 $24.248,727 $117,700,917 $15,068,233 $7,131,608 

1837 17,949,146 78.643.706 11,680,011 7,857.088 

1838 12,366,131 68,169,360 9,323,840 6,701,869 

1839 17,987,764 99.483,414 16,037,420 6,996,286 

1840 14,826,967 60,064,942 8,464,882 4,836.617 

1841 18,912,078 76,368,283 10,342,206 6,101,318 

1842 16,796,600 67,446,081 7,381,770 4,416,138 

1843 16,788,484 31,112,227 2,766.968 2,479,132 

1844 18,884,448 64,628,188 7,217,288 3,917,730 

1846  31,280,881 69,897,406 8.166,446 8,741,286 

ia46 22,616,117 73,581,611 7,989,898 4.042,915 


640 


New-York  m  lt«e  and  1858. 


I 


N*w.T«rfE. 

1847 $28,879.148 $88,075.296 $9,686,126 $4,439,314 

1848 27,183,777 92,947,176 12,147,000 5.343,649 

1849 23,275,953 91.374,684 10,644,803 4,976,731 

1850 28,656*163 116,667,668 12.066,884 6,124.801 

1851 30,508,139 144,454,016 14,168,618 6,648,774 

Value  ofExporUfrom  the  Ports  of  BoiUm,  New-York,  PkiUdelpkUtimd  B^thmor^^ 


T«wi.  Bwloiu                          Naw.Yofk.  Fhlliiddpbk.                      BtiOmmtm. 

1836 $8,716,330 $27,668.159 $3.677,607 $3,393,444 

1837 8,016.869 25,459,627 3,841,599 3,789,917 

1838 7,400,999 21,664.765 3,477,151 4^24,57S 

1839 7,694,664 31,946,474 5.299,415 4,576,661 

1840 8,232,386 32,408,689 6.820,145 5,768,768 

1841 9,441.186 30,792,780 5,162,501 4,945,346 

1842 7,830.794 25,467,816 3,763,894- 4.901,338 

1843 5,146,062 15,972,084 2,364,948 3,008,894 

1844 7,501,469 29,722,803 3.535,256 5,126,476 

1845 8,923,888 33,554.776 3,574.363 5,216,989 

1846 8,958,048 83,646,006 4,751,006 6,869.066 


1847. 

1848.... 

1849.... 

I860..., 

1851.... 


9,686,851 46,586,635 8,541,167 9,750,457 

12,204,462 49,742,238 5,732,233 7,129,461 

8,692,008 42,788,237 5,343,421 7,999.857 

9,141,652 47,580,357 4,601,606 6.944,616 

10,498,180 79,857,315 5,356,036 6,636,786 


Exports  of  some  of  the  leading  article s, 

from  the  port  of  NeW'Tork,  during  the 

years  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 

Pot  Ashes.— 1849,  25,242;  1850* 
30,806;  1851,  22,465;  1 852,  1 7,659, bbls. 

Pearl  Ashes. — 1849,  3,236;  1850, 
4,451;  1851,2,436;  1852,  1,383,  bbls. 

Cotton.— 1849,  275,642;  1850,  321,- 
027;  1851,  277,857;  1852,  347,361, 
bales. 

Cotton  Goods.- 1849,  24,104;  1850, 
32,215;  1851,  38,933;  1852,  54,590, 
Dacks£r6s. 

Flour.— 1849,  707,073;  1850,  1,029,- 
480;  1851,  1,116,162;  1852,  1,278,895, 
bbls. 

Wheat.— 1849,  363,812;  1850,  713,- 
716;  1851,  1,424,665;  1852,  3,230,395, 
bushels. 

Corn.— 1849,  4,670,980;  1850.  2,552,- 
789;  1851,  1,567,576;  1852,  763,212 
bushels. 

Beef.— 1849,  35,822;  1850,  55,611; 
1851,49,919;  1852,  52,016.  bbls. 

Pork.— 1849,  79,739;  1850  69,640; 
1851,  47,624;  1852,  39,339,  bbls. 

Lard.— 1849,  176,224;  1850, 128,658; 
1851,  118^159;  1852,  97,941,  kegs. 

OM  NIBU8     LINES. 

Recapitulation, 

Kipp  &  Brown's  Chelsea  Line— Ninth 
Arenue  and  Hudson-street  to  South 
ferry,  forty  stages. 

Kipp  &  Brown^s  Rail-road  Depot  Line 


— ^Hudson    River   Rail-road    depot    t9 
Battery-place,  ten  stages. 

J.  W.  Forshajr's  Broadway  Line— 
Twenly-firet-slreet  and  Broadway  to 
South  ferry,  forty  stages. 

Pullis  &  Roberts'  Broadwaj  and 
Fourth  Avenue  Line — Fourth  Avenofl^ 
Thirty-second-street  and  Broadway  to 
South  ferry,  thirty-five  stages. 

Ryerson  &  McElvany  s  Bull's  Head 
Line — Thirty-second-street,  Third  Ave- 
nue, Thirty-fourtii-street  and  Broadway 
to  South  ferry,  thirty-two  stages. 

Murphy  k  Smith's  Tomp&ns  Line — 
Avenue  6,  Fourteenth-street  and  Broad- 
way to  South  ferry,  thirty-five  stages. 

Young  &  Ward's  Empire  Line— Tliip- 
ty-fourth-street,  Sixth  Avenupi,  Ninth- 
street  and  Broadway  to  South  ferry, 
twenty  stages. 

Young  &  Ward's  Waverley  Line-^ 
Thirty-fourth-street,  Sixth  Avenue^ 
Eighth-street  and  Broadway  to  South 
ferry,  twenty  stages. 

Mackrell  and  Simpson's  East  Broad- 
way Line — ^Avenue  C,  Tenth-street^  East 
Broadway  and  Broadway  to  South  ferry, 
twenty-eight  stages. 

Do.  do.  do.  one  sta^. 

Marshall  k  Townsend's  Fulton  Line 
—Twenty-first-street,  Seventh  Avenue 
and  Broadway  to  Fulton  ferry,  twen^- 
eiffht  stages. 

Bolster  k  Andrew's  Croton  Line— 
Forty-second-street^  Fifth  Avenue  and 
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Broadway  ta  Filton  ferry,  twenty-one 
^ta^ea. 

William  Tyson  &  Co.'a  Telegroph 
Line — Williamsburg  ferry,  Grand,  Bow- 
ery and  Broadway  to  foot  of  Cortlandt- 
^eet^  twenty-nine  stages. 

Murphy  &  Flynn's  Yorkville  Line- 
Harlem  bridge  to  Tryon  Row,  twenty- 
fonr  stages. 

Fiaek  Sanderson  &  Ca's  Knicker- 
bocker Line — Harlem  Line — ^Thirty-se- 
cond-street,  Eighth  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way to  South  terry,  tiiirty-six  staees. 

Fiach,  Sanderson  &  Co.'s  PhoBnix 
Line — Forty-seeond-stree^  £ightb  Ave- 
nue and  Broadway  to  Burhng  slip,  twen- 
ty stages. 

Jimmerson  &  Beers'  Dry  Dock  Line— - 
Avenue  C,  Tenth-street^  Bowery  and 
Broadway  to  South  ferry,  twenty-eight 
•tages. 

Da  do.  do.        one  stage. 

LudJow  &  Siney's  Manhattan-Liue — 
Avenue  C,  Eleventh-street,  Bowery  and 
Broadway  to  South  ferry,  twenty-five 
stages. 

DeweVj  Dingledien  &  Co.'s  Pearl- 
street  Lme — Sixty-first-street^  Third 
Avenue  and  Pearl-street  to  Burling  slip, 
twenty-eight  stages. 

Garrison,   Merriam  &  Brown's  Firs^ 

Avenue     Line Thirty-second-street» 

East  river,  Bowery  and  Broadway  to 
South  ferry,  twenty-three  stages. 

O'Keefe,   Murphy  &  Smith's  Eighth 

Avenue       Line Forty-eighth-street, 

Eighth  Avenue  and  Broadway  to  Fulton 
ferry,  twenty-three  stages. 

Lent&  Mulford'sCortlandt-street  Line 
—Houston-street  ferry,  through  Broad- 
way to  Jersey  City  ferry,  twenty  stages. 

Kipp  &  Brown's  Chelsea  Line — Fifty- 
first-street  and  Broadway  to  foot  of  the 
Park,  ten  stafires. 

John  M.  Clark's  Wall-street  Line— 
Tbirty-first-street,  Tenth  Avenue  and 
Broadway  to  South  and  Wall-streets, 
ten  stages. 

Lugar  &   Edwards'  Catharine  Ferry 

Line^ Thirty-first-street    and    Tenth 

Avenue  to  Catharine  ferry,  ten  sta<^es. 

Do.      Dec.  10 — ten  stages  additional. 

Siney,  Barkley&  M'Lelland's  Hudson 
River  Rail-road  Line— Hudson  River 
Railroad  depot  to  South  ferry,  thirty 
ftages. 

Lntz,  Doll  k  Cc's  Shakspeare  Line — 
Manhattan ville  to  Tryon  Row,  12  sta^. 

Do.        December  2 — six  stages  addi- 


Touznr. 


ValMof 


1827.... 
1888.... 
18».... 
1630.... 
1831.... 
1832. 


mftkfmbu^RflE9lmUimtk*C*t9 

ValM«r 
Date.  Kml  ViOmW 

1840 187,«1,7U 

1841 180,350,948 

1842 17fl,513,0« 

1843 104,955.314 

1844 171,937,591 

1845 177,207,970 

1840 183,480,534 

1847 107,315,386 

1848 193,029,07)1 

1849 187,741,919 

1850 207,142,576 

1851 227,015,588 

1852 253,278,284 


.  ri,M,L,,50 

.  7'^,f.i:.770 

.  r;J:i:^-80 

.  Ti..l;ii'.iSO 

.  J-T.'.JlLf^iSO 

.  lJ^..>'JJ,:i35 
.ll<JJr.M,i;04 

1833 \\\A-:i:JM 

1834 rj:J.JJJ/.«0 

1835. l^'i.:i:J,s25 

1836 2::t,:i.,^^3 

1837 lli  1    09 

1838 Hi     59 

1839 11  .  h  34 


Emigration. — The  following  tables^ 
which  we  have  compiled  from  the  books 
of  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  will 
exhibit  the  emigration  for  the  last  year; 
also  the  totals  lor  the  three  previous 
years.  Subjoined  is  the  first  table,  show- 
ing the  number  of  passengers  to  New- 
York,  both  foreign-born  and  native,  for 
every  month  in  the  year: 


attnni.  AlteiM. 

January 1,708 15,I9S 

February 2,562 5,34S 

March 3,134 21,726 

AprU 3,545 28,I9S 

May  3,917 33,871 

June 5,541 49,225 

July 4,550 29,408 

August  3.359 34,518 

September 3,232 36,775 

October 2,757 17,767 

November 2,528 16,57> 

December 2,224 15,019 


Total. 


.39,092 299,504 


Here  we  have  the  curious  fact  of 
39,052  American  citizens  returning  from 
foreign  parts  to  their  own  beloved  and 
glorious  land,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  while  nearly  300.000  persons  of 
foreign  birth  have  arrived  at  the  sanm 
port.  The  greater  number  of  the  emi- 
grants do  not  remain  here,  but  pass  oe 
to  various  states  of  the  Union. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  num- 
ber have  arrived  in  June,  the  smallest  in 
February.  The  emigration  in  June  hat 
been  swelled  by  the  enormous  number 
of  Germans  arriving  in  that  month. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
different  countries  from  which  the  emi- 
grants leave,  and  the  numbers  arriving 
respectively  from  each : 

:reland 117,587 

Germany 118,126 

England 8I,27i 

SooUaod 7,640 

Wales 2,581 

Franee 8,778 

Spain  450 

Switzerland 6,456 

Holland l,2tt 
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Norway 1,889 

«w«dcn « S,e66 

Denmark.. ^ 156 

lUly    « S58 

Portof al 90 

Belgium 69 

Wem  Indies S6S 

Nova  Scotia 73 

Sardinia W 

Sooih  Ameriea 190 

Canada 48 

China 14 

Sicily  49 

Mexico „ 99 

Ruaaia 33 

Baat  Indiea 18 

Turkey 4 

Greece 8 

Poland  188 

Total  aliens 999,404 

**    American citixene  arrlTod...  .    39,059 

**    Paasengera 338,558 

From  the  foregoing  it  M:ili  be  seen 
that  the  countries  which  have  contri- 
buted most  to  the  emigration  during  the 
last  year  rank  in  the  following  order : 
Germany,  Ireland,  England,  France  and 
-Switzerland.  The  two  countries  which 
have  sent  us  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
number  of  emigrants,  compared  as  fol- 
lows for  the  (liferent  months  of  the 
year: 


Jannary 6,661 3,438 

February 9,830 1,978 

Ifarcli  13,213 3.816 

April 10,917 11,699 

May 12,875 13,9.19 

Jnoe    « 15,876 92,379 

July 9,193 12,573 

August     11,615 15,659 

September :  19,430 15,438 

October 7.908 6,921 

November 3,033  4,988 

December 6,687 6,024 


Total 117,537. 


.118,198 


From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen 
Hiat  the  emigration  from  the  two  coun- 
tries varies  very  much  in  the  different 
months,  being  far  greater  in  the  same 
month  from  one  than  the  other.  It  will 
al?o  be  seen  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  emigration  to  this  country, 
Germany  has  sent  us  more  of  its  inhabi- 
tants than  Ireland.  The  difference  is  as 
follows : 

Germany 118,126 

Ireland 117,537 

Bxceas  of  Germans  oyer  Irish 589 

In  the  year  1851,  the  excess  of  the 
Iri^h  over  the  Germans  was  93.373; 
when  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
from  Ireland  was  163, '.'56,  or  considera- 
bly more  than  from  all  other  Coonfries 
put  together,  and  the  number  from  Ger- 
many being  only  ^9,883.  The  German 
emigrants  have  this  year  exceeded  their 


number  for  last  jean  by  46.243.  71m 
Irish  emigrants  have  fallen  oftby  4f^,719. 
The  greatest  number  of  emigrants  that 
ever  arrived  in  this  city  from  any  cofoii- 
try  in  the  old  world^  w  as  from  Ireland, 
in  1851.  The  dechne  in  the  preseDi 
year  is  owing  partly  to  the  success  of 
the  potato  crop^  and  partly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Incumbered  Estates  BilL  and 
the  hope  of  a  Tenant  Right  Bill  thioug^ 
the  action  of  the  League. 

The  increase  of  the  German  emi- 
grants arises  from  two  causes ;  one  is 
the  political  disturbances  that  shook  tiie 
social  fabric,  and  the  other  is  ftt)m  the  iact 
of  the  communes  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many sending  out  the  pauper  emigrants 
in  cargoes,  paying  their  passage  to  x^emr* 
York,  and  nence  to  the  interior.  Nerer 
did  half  so  many  of  the  very  poorest 
class  of  Germans  arrive  as  during  the 
last  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  com- 
parative view  01  the  emigration  from  all 
the  countries  for  the  last  four  years : 

NmIw.  184t.  ISM.  1861.  IHt. 

Ireland 1 19,591..  11 0.883. 183.996.  .in,5ST 

Germany 55,705..  4«,40t..  09,863.  .118, 1» 

EngUnd 38,391..  98,195..  98,553..  31473 

ScoUnnd 8,840..  0,771..  7^09..  7,5iS 

Walea 1,789..  1,590..  1180.  9,5ST 

Franoe 9,683..  8,398..  0,064..  a,778 

Spain  914..  957..  278..  45S 

Switzerland  ....  1,405..  9,361..  4,490..  «,45» 

HoUaod 9,447..  1,174..  1,796..  1,991 

Norway 3,300..  3,150..  9,1)9.  l.Sat 

Sweden 1,007..  1,110..  879..  2,066 

Denmark 156..  90..  999..  156 

Italy 009..  475..  618..  356 

Ponufal 987..  55..  96..  99 

Belgium 118..  990..  575..  8t 

West  Indiea....  449..  554..  575..  SOS 

Nova  SeoiiJi....  151..  161..  81..  73 

Sardinia 179..  165..  96..  60 

South  America..  33..  103..  191..  196 

Canada 50..  61..  56..  46 

China 9  .  11..  9..  14 

SlcUy 91..  98..  II..  43 

Mexico    93..  41..  49..  tS 

Ruaaia 38..  '    18..  93..  3) 

Eaat  Indiea 34..  39..  10..  18 

Turkey 6.  6..  4..  4 

Greece 6..  3..  ]..  6 

Poland 138..  183..  149..  186 

Arabia 8..  —  ..  —  ..  — 

Total 990,609.  .919,706.. 989,601.. 906,a6« 

From  the  fore^ing  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  emigration  from  Ireland  is 
steadily  increasing,  with  the  except  km 
of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with 
the  past.  That  of  Germany  has  tre- 
mendously increased,  while  from  Engw 
land  it  is  almost  stationary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  increase  iu  the  pre- 
sent year.  It  will  be  seen  that  from 
France  and  Switzerland  theemigratkm 
has  increased  twenty-five  per  cenftk  over 
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flie  lait  year,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
per  cent,  since.  1849.  The  total  amoant 
«f  emigration  from  all  countries  to  this 
port,  has  steadil^p*  progressed  during  the 
last  four  years,  till  in  <he  year  18d2  it  is 
nearly  300,000 :  and  we  nave  no  doubt 
that  half  a  million  of  humtn  beings, 
from  foreign  countries,  have  arrived  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  The  great  majority 
of  these  have  already  become  good  re- 
publicans, and  will  soon  be  thoroughly 
Americanized  by  our  free  institutions. 

T«A(e  gkswiag  tk*  rmngt  •ftke  iktrwtowuter  in  iVeio- 
Tmrk  Htif  itpwm  fA«  15iA  4mff  «/  •mek  wumtk  in  ikt 
fMTlSM- 

f  A.  M.    ItKoflB.  •  p.  w.  It NMU 

D»li.  Diy.  DH'  0*f.       Oef.       Vm%. 

Hm,     l.%....Tharaday....f7....  S3....  M....  SO 

Veb.    lS....S«iKlay 17....  tft...  M....  89 

Mar.    15. ...Monday 41....  43....  M....  43 

▲prU  Ift....Tkar«Uy....4l  ...  49...  44....  43 
May     Ift... Saturday....  40...  M....  50....  40 

Jaiitf    15 Tneaday 75 O 8! 78 

i«ly     15....TlMir«Uy....74....  77....  78...    SO 

Aug     15  ...Sunday 71.  ..  70....  78....  71 

Sept.    15.... Wednesday..  83....  88  ...  81....  57 

Oct.     15..  .Friday 45....  53  ...  48...  44 

Not.    ]5....M«aday 37....  49....  40....  38 

Dec     15....WadBe8day..90....  33...  33....  81 

MoETiLmr  iM  1652. — ^The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  the  City  and  County  of 
New- York  daring  the  year  1852  was 
2t,]8d.  Males,  11,600;  females,  9,503. 
The  mortality  in  each  month  was  as 
Mlows : 

January 1.014 

Febrsarr  1JI8 

Mareh 1,807 

April 1,588 

May 1,550 

inne 1,558 

July 9,503 

AogQat 9,495 

September 9,081 

October 1,588 

NoTember 1,497, 

December  1,948 

The  number  of  still-bom  children  was 
1 ,378.  The  ages  of  the  deceased  ranged 
as  follows: 

I  year  and  imder 5,108 

1  to  9  years 9,848 

9  to  5    do 9,438 

ito  10  do 091 

lOto  90  do 788 

90  to  30  do    9,134 

30  to  40  do.  1,083 

40  10  50  do.   ...1,394 

SOtoOOdo 883 

80  to  70  do 810 

70  to  80  do 981 

80  to  00  do 178 

OOtolOOdo 33 

lOOand  upwards S 

Unknown  199 

The  mortality  was  divided  as  follows: 

Men 4,598 

Women 3,079 

Boya 7.179 

^    Girin 5^1 


The  principal  diieases  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Consumption,  2,423  ;  convulsions, 
1.649;  apoplexy,  637;  bronchitis,  225; 
cnolera,  374 ;  cholera  infantum,  965 ; 
cholera  morbus,  238;  croup,  599;  con- 
gestion of  lungs,  248 ;  debility,  463 ;  de- 
lirium tremens,  118;  diarrluBa,  563; 
dropsy,  376 ;  dropsy  of  head,  367 ;  drown- 
ed, 168;  dysentery,  770;  erysipeiai^ 
149;  fever,  167;  scarlet  fever,  591; 
ty pans  fever,  647 ;  puerperal  fever,  149 ; 
disease  of  heart,  270 ;  whooping  cough, 
1S7 'jhydrophobiOf  1  ;hanged,l ;  inflamma- 
tion of  brain,  431 ;  inflammation  of  bow- 
els, 424  ;  inflammation  of  lungs,  1,030; 
marasmus,  978 ;  measles,  242 ;  old  age^ 
155;  palsy,  132;  premaiure  birth,  222; 
small-pox,  4Sl ;  murderedy  IS ;  iuictde^ 
35 :  St.  Vitus'  dance.  1. 

The  following  table  will  show  the 
nativity  of  the  deceased: 

United  States 14«88S 

Ireland 4,058 

England 599 

ScoUand 187 

Wales 30 

Germany 1,933 

Pranee S5 

Holland 13 

Denmark 3 

Sweden 15 

Austria 3 

Swiiseriand 97 

Spain 5 

Italy 14 

Pmssia 25 

Briiisk  America 88 

Wesllndles 93 

Sooth  America 5 

Africa 1 

Portugal 3 

Poland 10 

Btlglnm 7 

Norway 4 

Unknown 155 

Russia 5 

Total 9M83 

Wk^lt  maimer  of  TWsl*. 

16U.     iwu 

la  tbe  Conrt  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 14         14 

In  the  Conrt  of  General  Sessions 447       417 

In  the  Conrt  of  If  pecial  Seasions 9,405    9,07f 

Total 9,860    9,510 

IFftsle  mmmktr  eonvicUama,  me^mUtmlt  nd  dUchargta* 

18H.      18U. 

In  thA  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  —     14  If 

In  the  Court  of  General  Seasions 501  45S 

In  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 9,717  9,345 

Prisoners  discharged  in  all  the  Courts .  1 ,497  1 ,387 

Tncal 4,900  4,050 

Number  of  Indictments  found  by  the 

GrandJury 045  85S 

Number  of  complaints  dismissed  by  the 

GrandJury  991  SSI 

Recognlxances  to  answer  llleii  during 

theyear 1^10  l,OSi 

Recognizances  forftlted 98  40 

Sentenced  to  be  executed. 5  • 

Ssateneod  to  Stats  Prison  for  Ufo,  men,      1  1 
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Men 

WonMQ 

AffregaM  tern  of  MntaBCM,  y—rm. 
Sentenced  to  Ike  PeaitentiarT— 

Men 

Women 

Sentenced  to  tbe  Cttr  Prison— 

Men 

Women 

Sentenced  to  the  Hovse  of  Reftafe— 

Boye  

GIrle 

jkmoont  of  flnee  end  fees  eolleered  and 

reoelred,  and  paid  into  the  city  trea> 

Bvry,  dnring  the  ;ear  18M 

During  the  year  1 891 


SM     lai 

91      rt 

811    7863i 


80S 
181 


931 


100 

4 


711 
I5S 


818 
68 


$1^8  &5 
1,187  18 


In  the  thirteen  eases  of  reeognlsanees  flnrfefted 
In  1852,  the  prisoners  vere  brought  into  court  and 
eoBTlcted,  or  acquitted  and  discharged. 

The  late  census  returns  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy furnish  the  natiyities  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  for  the  year  1850,  as  follows  : 
Ntm-r^rk  SUU  Pf^dmlkm 

M«w.Yadt 
PbM  oflfatlTitj.  CUy.         Slate.  TotaL 

IfeTV-York 934,843. 1,916.393.  ^ISMOO 

Maine 1,489..  3,0n..  4,909 

New.Hampshire 836..  13,693..  14,519 

Vermont 993..  91,646..  99,999 

Massachusetts 9,587..  90,186..  99,773 

Rhode  Island 961..  19,168..  13,199 

Connecticut 7,784..  98,317..  66,101 

New.Jer«>7 13.955. .  99,064. .  35,319 

Pennsylvania ft,988..  91,070..  96,353 

Delaware    303..  996..  899 

Maryland 1,899..  —  ..  3,993 

District  of  Columbia. .  961..  967..  918 

Virginia  1,709..  1,649..  3,347 

North  Carolina 984..  389..  673 

South  Carolina 935..  400.,  935 

Georgia til..  987..  910 

Louisiana 303..  960..  903 

Ohio 400..  3,944..  3,743 


Mtehigaa 

Illinois 

Other  States. 


CII7.  SliAi.   I 

88..  MSS.. 

79..  933. 

564..  1^8.. 


t^It 


Tbcal  Ualtsd  States. 977,799    9,191,ft« 

England. ...# 99,8M..  61,996..  e4,a!9 

IreTsnd 133,730..  909.581..  MS,3tl 

Scotland 7,660..  |9,7SS..  11,41S 

Wales V 847..  6,689..  7.9« 

Germany 99,476..  69.999..  1I8,38S 

France 4,996..  7.999..  »^» 

HoliaBd 611..  9,308..  1,917 

Italy 708..  199..  SS 

Switserland 764..  1,086..  1,899 

Rosaia 479..  MS..  fH 

Sweden 499..  954..  799 

Pnissie 66»..  1,946..  MU 

British  Ajnerisa 3,179..  44,098..  €7,999 

We»t  Indies 687..  380..  l,9«7 

Other  eoumries 4,600..  6,080..  19,779 

Total  fhreign 937,799..   ^.,. 

Total  population  .  .919,947. .9,981,806. 

Of  those  under  the  head  of  ''other 
countries,''  461  were  bom  in  Spfldo,  194 
m  Portugal,  401  in  Belgium,  12  in  Tur- 
key, 168  in  Austria,  392  in  Norway,  429 
in  Uenmark,  34  in  China,  66  in  Asia,  80 
in  Africa,  83  in  Mexico.  29  in  CenUal 
America,  179  in  South  America,  40  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  222  at  sea.  Of 
those  under  the  head  of  ''other  states," 
135  were  bom  in  Florida,  184  in  Ala^ 
bama,  164  in  Mississi{^  44  in  Tezai^ 
20  in  Arkansas,  116  in  Tennessee,  368 
in  Kentucky^  415  in  Indiana^  173  ia 
Missouri.  70  m  Iowa,  360  in  Wisconsin, 
7  in  California,  and  53  in  the  territories. 


IXPESDITUREB  Or  THS  CITY  OOTIRMMXlfT,  6lC. 

Ob  wha  ■Mflwi.  1841.                                  1S4I. 

jUms-House $969.678  46 ♦990.«3 

Aqueduct  repairs —                              "^* 

Board  of  Healtli 9,948  00. 

Coroner^s  fises 1,866  49. 

Cleaning  dodis  and  slips 365  10.. 

County  contingencies 40,308  14 . 

Contingent  expenses  of  Common  Council _f  i^  ^' 


4,675 
1,693 

6,480 

8,486 

64,194 

8,870 

Cleaning  stree'ts 151  ,'769  58 158,439 


10,075  00. 

9,414  50. 

4,499  41 . . 
99,099  94.. 

17,195  64*. 

Lampsandgas  150,993  93.. 

Lands  purchased  tat  assts — 

I«and8  and  places 3,400  66., 

Ilayoraliy  fees 100  00 

Police 992,067  98 

Priming  snd  stationery 98,345  68 


Donations  . 

Elections 

Errors  and  delinquencies . . 

Fire  Department 

Interest  on  rerenue  bonds  . 
Intesute  estates 


8,100 
10.884 

3,014 
97,164 
64,150 

9,195 
189,830 

8,735 

3,500 

100 

445,143 

96,615 

49,791 

1,900 

5,770 
15,000 
46,000 

4,904 


Repairs  and  supplies 

Rents 

Real  estate  expenses 
Rosds  and  Aventiea  . 

Street  expenses 

Sewers,  cleaning,  Ac 

Salaries 

Ofllcers'fbes 

Watch  151 ;  194  00 

Polly  Bodine  ease 9.900  37, 

l^rli  fbuniain  omaaMnts — 

PoeksandsUps 43,795  93 

Toy  flmded  aeeonnts $1,518,346  99  $lJ89,m 

usrsassoTsrpressdiBf  year .T.r..TV-7. .llKpwiy 


61,545  49.. 
1,900  UO  . 
4,6.^5  11.. 
18.069  99.. 
94,403  85.. 
9,589  47.. 

901,540  40 191,503 

48,013  77 


47,983  80 


ISSI. 

74 $936,466 

79 4,919 

99 M85 

93 6494 

75 9,909 

91 70.994 

18 16,591 

79 180,059 

00 8,499 

70 SJSI 

94 1,535 

81 49,016 

49 78,658 

95 1,949 

81 199,815 

38 1,191 

00 4,575 

00 100 

09 460,759 

79 99,996 

58 44,910 

00 9T5 

86 8J6I 

09 17,549 

00 99,918 

17 4,759 

40 909,977 

99 97,7M 

iilT 
88950 

77  $1,898,I9$ 

•I ^UHvnmi 
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BZPIMDITUSM  or  TBB  OITT  OOTBBiniXMT — (C9tdimM€i,) 

*   OawtelaMont.                                                         H4IL                                  ISM.  18M. 

Alm».H«we •SW,787  SO •40«,a08  Sft $400,000  00 

AqMdoct  repairs S^IM  41 1M60  00 39,800  00 

BomrdorHMltb  1.4M  04 00,t96  08 t,5IS  •! 

City  Inspeaur*8  DapwtmeaC —         _           10,000  00 

CoroMT'sftM 5,480  30 8,704  83 12,403  43 

CteaniBf  dodu  ud  alip* 4,035  00 0,006  00 14,043  37 

CottBty  o<mtio«eBeies 89,334  94 04,133  99 109,030  93 

CoiicinfentexpeiMMorCvnBoaCouneU 30,773  01 16,507  19 18,400  84 

CteftniBgairMU 145,844  95 100,500  00 158,0r  03 

DonattoiM 9,300  00 13,993  08 9,603  11 

BlecUoBS 0,38088 11,870  33 7,309  83 

Brrors  and  dtUnqBeaelM 1,378  99 1,869  45 1,016  87 

Fire  Department 34,193  07 03.015  01 44,960  38 

Interest  on  reTeaae  benda 75,503  00 106,038  35 143,719  80 

Intestate  esUtes 1,955  53 907  94 873  10 

Lunpsandgas 170,909  41 S14.500  00 184,8(18  41 

Lands  pVLTdiased  ftr  assts 144K16  95 ~         11,309  80 

Lands  and  plaess 9,903  30 0,513  01 8300  00 

Markeu —         3,300  00 4,000  00 

Mayoralty  ftes 185  00 185  00 135  00 

F»llce 480,80603 504,065  05 487,541  57 

Prtatlng  and  sutlonery 89,983  40 40,n5  42 35,207  85 

BepairaandsappUes 43,48807 78,080  00 06,889  91 

menu 9,147  07 1,850  00 1,750  00 

Real  estate  and  expense* 0,090  46 35,403  19 90,783  90 

Beads  and  avenues 10,873  05  97,134  71 50,000  00 

Sutioncry —         —         10,406  31 

Street  expenses 89,950  00 85,480  07 132,000  00 

Sewers,  deantaf,  dfce 4,073  05 10,09100 10,000  00 

Salaries 900790  31 830,407  48 195,103  00 

Odloers'ftes 84,060  01 99,510  90 28,29119 

Parkftantain 3,796  30 —         — 

ConntyolBcera 05.144  rt 03,38104 02,643  11 

Bowling  Green  Fomitcin —         —         8,533  03 

Penitentiary  Hoepital —         —         12,694  08 

Water  loan  interest —         —         186,689  00 

Doeks  aid  slips 131,983  15 101,118  78 149,839  89 

Tstal  fkaded  aeeocnta $3,111,317  54 •8,406,955  11 $9,701,098  09 

Far  csoL  increase  eaeh  year II H  per  cent ll!i  per  eent 13)4  per  cent. 

OnwkslSMowt;                                                            IMl.                                   fMl.  •Motm'SI. 

▲Ims-Hovse $390,000  00 $390,000  00 — 

▲qoednet  repairs 13,729  38 30,000  00 $16,27108 

City  Inspectar 37,107  98 75,000,00 37,892  08 

Corooer^s  fiees 8t350  37 18,000  00 3,640  63 

aeaning  deelcs  and  slips 9,890  00 18,500  00 9,310  00 

County  osntiogeneies 119,798  94 139,300  00 19,507  00 

Contingent  expenses  efCity  CeancU 81,483  07 38.000  00 10,570  93 

Cleaning  stieeu 179,99175 989,000  00 109,006  85 

Donatiena 9,377  47 15,000  00 5,622  53 

■lections 9,289  79 14,500  00 5,210  98 

Errors  and  ddlnqvenetes 8.050  90 3,000  00 940  44 

Fire  Department  81  .ON  60 110,000  00 96,005  80 

Intereat  on  revenae  bonds 09,972  54 70,100  00 6,127  40 

Intestate  estates 1,360  33 8,031  91 645  58 

Laropsaadgas 185,008  37 809,700  00 83,09173 

Lands  and  plaeea,  «ce 13,907  00 32,987  01 19,659  35 

Markeu 4,200  00 T,000  00 3,800  00 

Mayoraltyfbes 150  00 150  00 - 

PoUce 530,907  87 615.000  00 84,008  13 

PrittUng   44,91661 70.000  00 85,063  39 

BepairsandaappUes 50,850  97 75.000  00 15,140  03 

Rants 3,34100 3,80100 919  34 

ReslesUte 35,425  00 159.100  00 183.675  00 

Roads  and  sTennes 49,994  31 08.866  93  18,894  78 

Real  esuu  sxpenses 37,735  53 50,000  00 19,204  47 

Sutionery 81,995  58 30,000  00 8.004  48 

Street  expenses 131,070  10 885,000  00 153,089  84 

Sewers,  repairing,  cleaning,  Ae 8.650  00 18,795  00 4,060  00 

Salaries 881,667  77 948,000  00 80,318  83 

Officers' fees 35,403  59 95,000  00 

Cmintyefflces 73,950  92 85,000  00 11,049  06 

Statistical  tables 1,500  00 —  — 

DocksaadaUps 939.444  99 895,000  00 55.555  01 

TMalfbnded accounts $9,001,871  58 $7548,85385. $691,900  80 

Increase oTsr prevloas year *  34percent. 

NoTC.— Aa  the  pay-rolls  fbr  tkis  year  are  not  cloeed,  we  hsTe  pot  down  ronnd  nnmbers.  Bat  there  It 
■•  possibility  of  tae  same  being  too  great ;  on  ttie  contrarv.  It  is  more  than  likely  tliat  additions  to  thaa 
will  eome  in  next  vear  under  tiM  conTenient  head  or**deiclancles.'* 

*  Daerenss  nearly  S  per  eent. 
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New-York  in  1852  md  185S. 


OmapgraUw  Stmumntiftke  8toek» mtd FrUn  §f 

CMtM  im  Iff-Ttrh. 
. itti , 


tofcrlor ..7)f .. 

Ontlnary 8 — 

MlddllDf 91i.. 

Good  mlddtinf 0^.. 

Middling  lUr 10..., 

r«ir 10  5<.. 

FuUt  (klr ■ooi.., 

OoodrUr •*  .. 

Fine 


Dm.  SI. 
Upi'k.  M.Oi^ 

.8 7 m 

.9 m  ...8 

9H 81i....8!K 

\0H 8>^....0H 

lOH 9 OH 

IS «ii...K) 

D«NB nom...lOlf 

**  **  ...II 


.00,060. 


.80,000 


IiilMor. .. 
Ordtnaiy . 


, IKl .  r- 

.7H 8 8 8 

.8ii 854 6%....0>i 

,.9h 9\ 9H....9K 


GoodniddllBff 9\...Am 99(^.]0« 

IflddUBgfUr ^.IOH....n 9H...U 

Pnlr..... lOlg...  n\ 10 11% 

PvUjAtr II M 101tf...n 

Fine.....'!".'.'.'."**/.*.  "  .*.'.'.'.*  -  y.'.'.'.    **   '."*    •• 

Stock,  iNdM 40,089 njtm 

Breadstuffs. — Floor  and  gnhif  for 
the  ffreater  part  of  the  past  rear,  1852, 
ruled  low,  and  it  was  oal  j  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  past  autumn  that 
prices  began  to  advance,  closing,  on  the 
31st  December  last^  at  higher  figures 
than  at  the  dose  of  the  preoBding  jetLi. 
We  atinez  the  comparative  qootatens 
for  Ifear  in  18S1  and  185S: 


Sovr.perbbl J^ —      •      . 

Supertuie,  No.  2 —      a      . 

State,  common  brand* 4  37Ha  4 

Bute,  etgbt  brands    4  4S!4  a  4 

State,  (kTorHe  brands 4  50Sg  a  4 

Western,  mixed  brand* 4  50     a  4 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  stglit.  braids 4  OS  16  a  4 

Michigan,  (bncy  brands 4  88!S^  a  4 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brand 4  M)i  a  4 

Ohio,  md.  hoop,  common 4  90     a  4 

Ohio«  fbncv  brands   4  75     a  4 

Genesee,  fancy  brands 4  75     a  4 

Ohio,  Indians,  and  Michigan,  est 9  00     a  5 

Genesee,  extra  brands 5  00     a  5 

Canada  (in  bond) 4  97^  a  4 

Brandywine 4  49%m  4 

Georgetown 4  43     a  4 

Petersburg  city 4  43     a  4 

Rictmiond  country 4  S7^  a   4 

Alexandria   4  87     a   4 

Baltimore,  Uoward-atreet 4  37     a  4 

RyeAonr 3  90     a     - 

Com  meal,  J<>rsey 3  8S     a     • 

Com  meal,  Brandywine 3  37H  ft  3 

»♦         perpanch 15  00     a  15 


SI,  ISM. 


%%  m\ 

-     500 

4t\ 590 

90    4  5814 

CiH     9  0SH 

5854 i99H 

OSJi 5  6^\ 

75     5  75 

0854 5m\ 

08    . *75 

93l( 5  75 

93    ftSlli 

85    8  00 

75    800 

50    9  8734 

50    9  75 

50    9  •'9 

90    979 

43    989H 

43     55814 

43     ..../. 9  8SH 

-      498J< 

-      38114 

90     4  00 

98    


a89  0M4 
9  18I& 
9  981i 
9  081* 
9  75 
9  88li 
9  75 
9  8114 
9  8IH 
9  811i 
9981|( 
8  00 
8S7H 

-   8Mn« 

a   5  93% 

a    — 

a     — 

a    — 

a  5~«B3ft 

a   4'0S14 
3  87Jft 


—     a  18  00 


The  movements  in  ffrain  have  more 
or  less  kept  paoe  witn  those  of  flour. 
The  crops  of  wheat  last  year  werelarfirer 
and  of  better  qualitv  than  usual.  The 
supplies  fi  om  Canada  and  the  Sonthem 
states  were  large,  and  of  good  Quality, 
whils  the  great  receipts  of  Western, 
with  Genesee,  &o.^  showed  about  the 
avera^  of  the  previous  year  in  quantity 
and  Quality.^  The  crop  of  Indian  com, 
whicD  is  always  large,  wa^  a  full  avei  age 
one.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley,  were  also 
in  fair  supply.  We  annex  tables  of 
comparative  prices : 

WHIAT. 

Dm.  si,  IMI.  Dm.  SI,  ISIt. 
^"biSi^****.'.^  j  $1  12  •  81 19.  .81  90  a 81  39 
Do.  Canada  (in bond).  005a   1—..  195a    131)4 

Somhem  white —  —  a    108..  lS8a    131 

Ohio  white.  I— a   105..  139a    133 

Michigan  white 1  — a   105..  139  8    133 

Western  red —  —  a . .  1  30  a  —  — 

MUedwastera a ..  185a 


nM.>lL  Bh 

Soothemwblte —».- S9 

Soarhem  yellow — a— 70 

Houthemmixed — a — — 

Westemmixed 87888 77 

WeetemyeOow —a— 70 

Nortberttpyerbodi...  77a78... 


BABLST. 

Two  and  ftmr  rowed, 
perbosb 


a  71 
a  71 


a  78 

a  7ft 


.88a8» 


I  80»88.. 


.78a7t 


a9t 

a9t 

a90 


Roand  yellow 
JUMnd  white.., 


coBir. 

.     —a— 88a89 

.     —a— —  a  — 


OATS. 

River  and  Ctaal,  per  /  ^.  ^^  m 

bosb j  **  •** " 

Wesfn  &  Canada  do..     —  a^ 90 

New-Jersey  do. 49a44 48 

Rice. — ^It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
prices  for  this  article  have  contioned  to 
be  very  uniform  since  1846  and  '47, 
when  there  was  such  a  large  demand 
for  export  In  the  summer  of  M7  fair 
quality  sold  at  as  high  as  5  3-4  a  € 
cents;  the  same  quality  has  been  sold 
this  year  at  six  cents  on  account  of  shoit 
supply  and  large  demand  for  Caliibrnsa* 
Rice  was  first  introduced  into  this  comtij 
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in  tim  Tear  1647.  A  half  bushel  was  uted 

as  seed,  and  planted  in  Virginia,  which 

yielded  sixteen  bushels,  which  result 

encouraged  future  operations.    The  first 

shipment  was  made  to  England  in  1698. 

whioh  consisted  of  about  215  casks,  and 

naoe  that  period  the  export  demand  has 

continued  to  increase,  until  now,  when  Mms,  couiitiT,  j  ^^^  80SM-.$95OtiO5O 

we  export  almost  twoUhirds  of  our  crop^    ittw^rtty. '.'.'.'. ...   s  so  s  lo  — 

which  amounts  to  about  225,000  tierces,   if sm.  extra '.'.'.'.'.'.  lo  so  a  ii  — 

Carolina    rice   commanded   the   prize   pSto! St?"*^ " *   475 a  IS 

medal  last  year  at  the  great  London  ex-  Prime  mdi,'^Ti  ,4  «» .  i<i  10     •  m 

hibition,  and  will  continue  tobe  infaTor      **«« I  Hsotw-   ..  i»-ms»- 

nCKLSS  HSATt. 

Hams, per  lb 9a— lOltf  all 

Shoaldera,do 7a~ 8     a  8H 

Sides,        do -a— 0     m  «H 

SUF  HAMS. 

1841.       Iiipielde,perbaml....91S  75 914  75  a  15  6S 


>.si,i»i.     i>M.ti,U0i. 

Mess,  old 914  75al4  87H..|I0~B 

Mess,  new 14  50a ..19  50a 

Prinoe.old 1850a .. al«  — 

Prime,  new a .    18  50a 

Clear a ..  tl~a 

Prime  i 


14S5aMfiO 
5  50  a  tHH 
885a  0873* 


I  it  IS  the  best — so  long  as  it  can  be 
afforded  at  a  reasonable  raJe.  We  pro- 
ceed to  annex  tables  of  comparative 
prices,  with  imports,  exports,  stocks,  &c. : 


Broke! 

Ilifbrior  and  eom. . 
Middliof  and  fUr. 
Good  and  prime. . . 


Broken 

Inftriorandfom.. 
Middling  and  Mr. 
Good  and  prime  . . 


1841.  IMS. 

.SHal    ..SKatH  .tHe3H 
.SHa8!<..SKat^  .SliaS 
..3Ha3)#..S     a3H..3^a4 
.3Ha3)(..8]ia33i..31ia7-18 

1910.  18SI.  IBSi. 

.SHat^..2kB99(..S  aSli 
.tH  a %\..tn  a 3^ ..3H  a  Sli 
.9HaS^..3]ia—  ..3^a4^ 
.834a3H..3Ha3H..434«4^ 


December  31, 1851. 
"  *•  1851. 
*         "    1850. 


.1,810 
.9,818 
.8,310 


1848.. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 


.r.882 28,893 

.41,840 99,618 

.49,434 98,391 

.59,880 99,385 

.44,354 98,105 


1851 49.319 94,844 

1859 48,879 95,318 

From  Uie  East  ladles 3,000  kac«. 

Provisions. — Provisions  have,  within 
tiie  past  year,  materially  advanced. 
The  stock  of  old  pork  was  greatly  re- 
duced at  the  opening  of  the  past  season, 
or  at  the  commencement  of  last 
autunm.  A  scarcity  of  iiogs  at  the 
West^  with  an  increased  demand  for 
pork  in  California  and  Australia,  sent 
up  prices.  Thus,  on  the  3 1  st  December, 
1851,  mess  pork  sold  at  $14  50  a  $14  75, 
while,  on  the  31st  December,  1852,  it 
brougnt  $19  a  $19  50,  and  in  the  same 
month  sold  at  $20,  to  arrive.  Our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  go  into  details  re- 
garding the  pork  trade  at  the  West,  in- 
cluding fables  of  supplies  and  consump- 
tion. 

With  the  advance  in  pork  other 
articles  of  provisions  have  generally 
sympathized,  and  have  advanced  with 
it  The  movements  of  each  are  shown 
by  the  following  compamtive  tables  of 
piioee: 


Prims  Ohio,  per  lb 9a—  19Hsl9li 

BUTTBl. 

OraBfeCoimty,  perlb..    91  a  23 97  a  SO 


Irish  . 
State. 
Ohio.. 


-e~ 94a9T 

]4al8 20a94 

llal4 18a9S 


CHBBSt. 

Fair  to  prime,  per  lb 8H«7)i 


8  a  f 


Groceries. — ^The  chief  fluctuations  in 
sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses  in  prices^ 
have,  if  anything,  been  in  favor  of  the 
year  1851,  compared  with  those  of  1853. 
These  articles  meet  with  an  increasing 
consumption  every  ^ear,  and  their  value, 
like  other  articles,  is  regulated  by  sup- 
ply and  consumption,  or  demand.  The 
chief  foreign  supplies  of  sugar  are  de- 
rived from  the  West  Indies,  and  princi- 
pally from  the  island  of  Cuba;  while 
the  domestic  production,  both  in  Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  and  Texas,  as  well  as  in 
the  maple  forests  of  the  North,  has  been 
largely  augmented.  The  present  con- 
sumption of  cane-grown  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  be  equal 
to  about  10,000  boxes  per  month,  or 
2,500  per  week,  equal  to  about  500,000 
tons  per  annum.  Our  limits  do  not  per* 
mit  our  going  more  into  detail  We 
annex  the  comparative  prices  of  sugars 
for  the  periods  mdicated : 

SUOABS. 

DM>.*fl.  IHc'St, 

StCrolx 8     s7    ..  —     a  — 

New  Orleans 4He8    ..  4^  a  8 

Cobo  Maseovado 4     aO    ..  41ia5!K 

PortoRico 4^»0H..  4S(a89( 

Uarana,  white OliaTH*.  7     a  8 

Do.,  brown  and  yellow    4H  a  8    . .  4Sc  a  7 

Jamaica 8     a—..  5     aSli 

BraxU,  white 4     a7]i..  8     aSH 

Do.       brown 4     a8    ..  4^  a 6 

Stuarts' doable  refl'd  loaf  8     a—..  8!(a  — 

Do.     do.     do.  cniahM    7lCa^..  8H«  — 

Do.    (A)erashed Tlim-  ..  8Hs  — 
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New-York  in  1852  md  1858. 


8«Mk.D»i>.*Il.  I))M.*(t. 

Number  of  hogshMul*.    7,58S 9,000 

«•  iMxes 13^18 18,000 

"  bftg* SfljlW W.I50 

sua - 


Molasses. — The  supply  and  value  of 
molasses  generally  corresponds  more  or 
less  with  the  supply  and  pnces  of  sugars. 
We  annex  comparative  prices: 


e.  >S1.  Dm.  *W%. 

New-Orteftiia,  per  fal.. 37  ft  >- SO  a  31 

Porto  Rico.  SO  ft  98 St  ft  SO 

Cuba  MftSflOTftdo 18ftS5 SOftSS 

Triaiilftd,  Cubft SUftS5 SOaSS 

Cftrdenaa,  &e 18  ft  19 SO  ft  81 


Tlie  lar^2feii  imports  are  made  at  New- 
Orleans,  New- York  and  Baltimore,  and 
in  the  order  we  hare  named  them.  The 
imports  from  Brazil  into  New-Orleans, 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  Jnne,  1852, 
amounted  to  402.000  bags.  Rio  coffee 
forms  the  /zreat  bulk  of  that  consumed 
by  the  inh^itants  of  our  Western  states. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  Java,  Laguajnra, 
Maracaibo,  with  other  lands,  enter  freely 
into  consumption.  We  annex  compara- 
tive lists  of  prices : 


8t>ck,JMi.*ie. 
8»300... 


Jn.  'SI. 
....4,000., 


Jaa.'U. 
...1,115 


Hegaheftda. 

Coffee. — The  movements  in  this 
article  of  trade  are  quite  interesting, 
but  our  room  compels  us  to  be  brief. 
The  annual  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee  in  the  United  Statics  has 
been  very  great.  In  1821,  it  amounted  to 
11,886,063  poundSj  or  5,306  tons  ;  and  in 
1835,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  we  find 
that  it  actually  reached  to  the  large 
quantity  of  91,752,802  pounds,  or  to 
40,961  tons.  Prior  to  the  revolution,  St. 
Domingo  produced  the  largest  supply  of 
ooffee,  which  in  1792  reached  35,000 
tons ;  and  had  not  the  island  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  blacks,  it  was  expected  in 
another  year  to  have  reached  42,000 
tons.  Cuba,  also,  at  one  time  produced 
considerable  coffee ^  but  it  has,  since  its 
culture  in  Brazil,  yielded  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar.  The  growth  of  ooffee  in 
Brazil  has  been  wonderfully  augmented. 
In  1821,  the  quantity  exported  was  only 
7,200  tons,  while  in  1839-40  it  reached 
30,000  tons.  The  exports  from  firazil, 
within  the  three  or  four  past  years,  have 
been  as  follows : 

Total  exports,  baga I,fla2,188. . . .    1,142,000 

To  the  UnlteH  Stfttea 744.('80. . . .       574,S33 

Total  ezport«,.bftfa 1,844,000...    1,800,000 

To  tbe  United  Sutea. 844«S07....       047,700 

The  export  for  1851 -'52  is  estimated. 


JftVft,  white,  per  lb 11     alDC 

Moehft ISliftU    .. 

BraxU 8     ft  9\.. 

Laguayra 8H  ft  9\., 

Maracaibo 8H  a  0)6.. 

CoMftRlea 8H  ft  0I«.. 

St.  I>oniiDgo(cftah)....  7!iC  ft  8    .. 


.80^16. 


I»M.*f|. 

II  a  \tH 
\%H  a  U3i 
81^  a  9\ 
9iia  9\ 
8\a  9)i 
9M  ft  \9\ 
8     a   83« 

SS,4SS 


Stocka,  haca 

Fish. — ^The  fishery  excitement  last 
summer  and  autumn,  had  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  the  catch  of  mackerel, 
which  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  the 
stock  in  this  market  on  the  Slst  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  was  not  over  one*fonrth  what . 
it  was  in  1851.  Hence  prices  have 
ruled  higher  than  previously,  notwith- 
standing the  importations  of  foreign  fish 
have  b^n  much  larger  than  usuaL  Dry 
cod,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  taken 
in  our  own  waters,  show  a  large  increase 
in  stock  over  the  same  period  in  1851. 
The  stocks  of  each  may  oe  stated  as  fiol- 
lows : 

Dm.  *a.  Dm.*!!. 

Dry  Cod,  quintals,  in  atore.... 1,500 9,000 

Do.       afloat — 4,009 


.1,909. 


.13,000 


Total 

Mackerel : 

In  atore.  No.  1,  large,  bbla. 1,009 

SmaU  ahore,  No.  1.       " 739 

"             No.9,       "    — 

*«              No.8,       "    459 

••             No.8,aiiiaU,bbls 909 

Total,  Dec.  81,  1852,  " 1,700 

Total,  Dec.81,  1831,  "    11.009 

Decreaae 9,109 

Pickled  herring— eatlmated 5,909 

Dm. '51.  Dm.^!!. 


Drycod.percwt $1  75  a  1  87H $8  85a 

Dryacale a  1  00    175a 

Pickled  cod,  per  barrel a   8  00    a 

Mackerel,  No  1,  Maaaachusetta,  new 8  50  a  8  09H 1190a 

Do.        No.  1,  Halirkx a a 

Do.        No.  1,  Maasachnaetta,  new 7  00  a   7  35    0  75  a 

Do         No.S,  Halifkx a a 

Do.        No.  8.  Halifkx »  00  a   5 15    7  15  a 

Salmon,  pickled,  No.  1 15  00  a  15  15    a 

Do.     pickled,  per  tierce 19  00  a  10  00    1150a 

Shad,  Connecticnt, No.  1,  X  barrel 6  00  a —  ~a 

Shad,  Soathem.  per  barrel 5  00  a——    ——a 

Herring,  pickled 8  25  a 4— a 

Do.      scalded,  per  box — 45  a — 40a 

Herrlng,No.l —15  a —39a 


889 
800 
8  75 
11  75 

1171 
10  00 

750 
10  90 
18  50 

if." 

Molasses — Coffee — Fishn-^Fruit — Iron — Wool — Ashes^  ^c   §61 

Fruit. — ^Ilie  importations  of  foreign  ing  the  past  year  there  was  a  great  fail- 

frnit  at  this  port  are  very  large^  includ-  ing  off  in  the  crop,  with  a  corresponding 

ing  both  dry  and  green.    Oar  statistics  decrease  of  imports  to  the  United  States, 

api^y  to  me  former.     The  chief  im-  and  enhancement  of  prices.      This  is 

portations  of  raisins  are  derived  from  seen  from  the  following  tables : 
Malaga,  in  Spain.    It  appears  that  dur. 


IllPOmTS   or    MALAGA    BAlSIMf    INTO  THB    PORT    OF  HXWTOBX. 

Hdf4o.                     Qwuterd*.                        K«fk                       Halfd*. 
.69,446 77,585 7,155 4,958 


50.410. 
DeerwMe....  103,450 10,036. 


.44,870 8,467. 


.4,688. 


32,715.... 

PrleM,DM.*ii. 


.1,315 
3,64J 


lUislQs,  Samtttra,  pereaak 94  50     •  #5  S5    98  95 


Raisins,  buneh,  per  box 16934  a  165 

Baisins,  layer 9  I2X  a  — 

Raisias,  duster 1  15     a  — 

Currants,  Zante,  per  lb 5     a  53ti. 

Citron 99     a  23    . 

Almonds,  Langtiedoe     13H  a  14 

Almonds,  Mar's,  »oft  sbell 13     a  —      . 

Almonds,  Ivica,  soft    do 1934  a  13 

Almonds,  Sicily,  soft  do 8     a  10      . 

Almonds,  shelled •>•>     a  — 

Sardines,  per  box —     a  — 

OiDfer,  Canton,  per  ease 700     a  7    25. 


9  80     a 

3  95     a 

1  87Ha 

tt     a 

93     a 

143(a 

14     a 

14     a 

8     a 

—  a 
60     a 

—  a 


OH 

94       - 
15      * 
1434 
1434 
0 
99 
6934 


Iron. — ^There  has  been  considerable 
activity  in  iron  daring  the  past  year, 
with  a  material  enhancement  of  prices 
in  both  Scotch  pig  and  rail-road  bars. 
The  many  new  uses  to  which  iron  is  sp- 

eied  in  building  and  to  other  purposes, 
ive  greatly  augmented  the  consump- 
tion of  the  article.  The  duty  being  ad 
vaUntm^  has  advanced  with  the  advance- 


ment in  price^  which  tended  to  impart 
greater  activity  to  our  own  manufac- 
tures. The  demand  for  rail-road  iron 
has  become  enormous,  and  some  delay 
is  likely  to  occur  in  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  vast  number  of  roads  either 
building  or  projected  in  the  United 
States.  We  annex  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  prices : 


PIO. 

EngUahand  Seoteh,  per  ton 919  50 

American,  No.  1 91  00 

American,  common 19  00 


I>N«mb*r  SI. 

90  50 130  00a  31  6( 

99  00 — 

9000 


Frltioe,  T.  V.  P 105  00 

Norway,  N.  IP.  K 105  00 

Fork  Stamps 105  00 

WR-Laneasbire — 

Russia,?.  S.I 87  50 

Swedes,  ordinanr  sixes 80  00 

American,  rolled 50  00 

English,  refined  47  50 

Eoflish,  oofflmon 34  00 

SHEET. 

Russia,  first  quality,  per  lb 

English  and  American 


.  109  50  a  105  00 
105  |aa     * 
jWa 


1051 


a    9000 —    a 

a    90  00 87  50  a 

a    89  50 77  50  a 

a     —    5000a 

a    50  00 50  00  a 

a    35  00 65  00a 


]09i  a  11.. 
3.  a  334. 


11  a 
3  a 


90  00 
90  00 
80  00 


llSi 
334 


HOOP. 


English  and  American,  per  cwt. 3  00 


SAO. 


SOe  a    9  50 


Wool. — Owing  to  secrecy  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  heavier  holders  of  wool, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  correct  data  in  re^ 
ferenee  to  stock  at  varions  periods.  Un- 
like cotton,  ihe  supply  is  not  influenced 
by  the  state  of  the  weather  at  certain 
seasons,  bnt  the  amonnt  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
orease.    The  supjdy  is  always  equal  to 


the  demand.  Prices  are  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, plentiness  of  money,  and  general 
condition  of  trade.  We  can  only  say 
that  at  present  the  stock  on  hand  is  about 
8,000  bales  foreign,  and  500,000  pounds 
domestic. 

Prices  at  the  yarioas  dates  were  as 
follows : 


«5S 


New^Yark  m  189S  and  1869. 


•n.  in. 

DM.ti.      DM.n. 

Mm9t.Uxnj1tMtm,f0tlk 4Sa44...^aM 

"     fUl blood  ■(•nno S8a40....48aM 

'^     hairandtliree-qaarterado.94aM....4Sa40 

**     native  and  one  qaait«r  do  SO  a  Sf S8a40 

**     extra  paUad S4  a  30.... 48  a  St 

•*     snperOnedo 31  a  33... .43  aM 

«♦     No.  I.       do 17  a  34.. ..88  a 40 

PeniTian,  waabed SO  a  98. ..  83  a  35 

Valparaiso,  anwaalwd II  a  IS. ...13a  14 

South  Amer.  common,  washed. . .  15  a  17 13  a  14 

•«         EntreRloa,do S0a«9....15  a  17 

««        anwasksd «al0....6a0 

**         Cordova,  waahed...Slatt....Maf5 

last  India,  waslMd S4aS7....iAaS8 

African,  onwaslMd Oa  18.. ..10a  18 

«*       washHl 18at5....S0aS5 

SoBTnia,  washed S4aS8  ...95af7 

^       unwashed 13  a  15...  IS  a  14 

Mexkan,      do      14al5....18aS0 

Asms. — ^The  supply  of  ashes  is  in- 
fluenced  by  circamstances,  and  prices 
Mctuate  accordingly.  A  mild  winter 
is  unfavoraUle  to  their  production.  The 
largest  quantities  are  made  in  the  forest, 
bonlerinff  the  northern  bikes.  They 
are  leached  in  winter,  barrelled,  and 
conveyed  on  sleds,  over  snow,  to  the 
nearest  market  town.  Previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
soda  from  sea  water,  or  salt,  called  in 
eommerce  ''soda  ash,"  prices  ruled 
much  higher  than  at  present  The 
largest  exports  go  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  chiefly  to  France,  where 
they  are  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  The  total  trade  in 
ashes  for  the  United  Stales,  amounts  to 
about  $1,000,000  per  annum.  The  fol- 
lowing  will  show  the  stock  and  prices 
at  each  of  the  dates  mentioned : 

1M1.  PoU.  Tmfhl  FotoT  PmriM, 

JvneSO 4488....   740.... $5  00    ....$5  50 

Dec.31 y5S....   4t7....  4  87H...     5  OtH 

Jane  SO 8,343..  .1,019....  4  8IH....  5  r)4 

D«J.  31 1,039... .1,493...  4  503<....  5  75 

The  receipts  at  this  port  were,  ibr  the 
year  ending  December  31 : 

IML  ISO. 

Pots.bMa »4,3H »,418 

Pearls 7,813 9,820 

Total SS,195 .83,944 

Prices  in  New-Yorit,  January  1 : 

Pota.  Pflttrk. 

1853, per  100 Iba $4  50)4. .$5  75     a$ 

185S,         "  4  87J4..   5  89Xa 

1851,        «*  5  50    ..  5  5ei<a     5ttl4 

1850,         ««  0  50    ..  OlSXa 

Tobacco. — This  article  has  exhibited 
but  httle  variation  in  prices,  as  far  as 
that  of  domestic  growth  is  concerned. 
Crops  have  been  large,  and  generaUy 
for  the  two  past  years^  have  sold  at  re- 


{Nrieet.  Th^  tboeka  of  ^ 
mestic  ancTforeign  in  this  port  are  shown 
by  the  following  tables :  , 


KMCneky 

VlTflnia - 

Ohio « 

Maryland *" 

Total 


l)M.<tl. 

...431».. 
..    981.. 


900 


Cvba.... 
Havana . 
Vara . . . . 


St.  Domingo ** 

BnuU " 

Maraealbo ** 

Hondaras *« 


...5,098.. 

...1,094.. 
...  799.. 
...  454.. 
...  959  . 
...    100. 


.941S 
.  980 
.    14t 


18i 
89 


J.»H.  Jm.W. 

Kentucky 4  a  8340.....  43<  a  SX 

Cuba 90  a9S    90     a993i 

Aasortedloca,HaTana.SO  a45    SO     ase 

FUlers 95  aSO    95     a  SO 

Yarn         35  a50    S3     aS8 

St.  Domingo 13)4  a  18)4 N«m. 

Ambalima 19  al8    IS     a9t 

Hemp. — This  article  has  become  a 
domestic  staple  prouctdion  of  great  im- 
portance, and  is  chiefly  mised  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri.  We  have  not^xioe 
to  go  into  its  history,  or  the  valuable 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  whether  in 
the  navy,  general  ship-building,  or  in  its 
use  for  cotton  bagging  and  rope.  Its 
consumption  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  during  the  past  two  years 
I>rices  have  ruled  higher  than  for  some 
time  previously.  The  stock  of  all  kinds 
in  this  market  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : 

Slock. 

Clean,  Russia tons. 

Ottishot,  Russia **    . 

Manilla,  aHoat  dc  In  atore.  .bales 

Sisal  "    . 

Italian «    , 

Jute  "    . 

Dew-rotted Ameriean...     **   . 


Russia,  dean,  > 


Prie«,l>M.ti. 

per  ton jt«05  00a910. 

Russia,  ouUboc.   I05  00a905.. 
ManUU,perlb..     00  11a  00.. 

Sisal 0010a  00.. 

ItaUan,perton..  940  00  a  950.. 

Jute 8000a  85.. 

Amer.  dewrot..   119  50  a  195.. 

•*     dressed..   15000sl80.. 

♦*     water  rot. a  —  .. 


001034  a  OOIOK 
0010     a  OOIOH 
915  00     a  995  00 
100  00     a  105  00 
135  00     a  145  08 
155  00     a  195  00 


LsATHRR  AND  Hisss. — ^Tho  year  jusi 
dosed  left  a  nuxlerately  light  stock  oi 
all  descriptions  of  leather^  and  an  active 
demand.  We  give  the  Mowing  stat^ 
ment  showing  the  stock  on  hand  D^ 
oember  31, 1851,  and  the  present  time: 

Stock  OB  hand  of  Mis  iMKhsr..  .990,008.  .9S0,a88sal. 


Leather  and  Bides^^Oib'^Lead — Coal — Naval  Stores.      658 


In  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  may  be  mentioned  about  40,000 
sides  held  by  speculators,  leaving  the 
actual  stock  ontJie  market  about  200,000 
sides.  The  li^ht  and  middle  lots  hem- 
look  may  be  said  to  be  quite  scarce,  and 
with  an  upward  tendency,  while  the 
heavier  descriptions  are  slow  to  more 
except  at  low  and  unsatisfactory  prices. 
In  oak  tannaoes  the  reverse  may  be 
said — ^li^ht  weights  are  dull  as  compared 
with  middle  and  heavy  weights-— (an 
unusual  feature) — ^but  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  part,  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  heavy  weights 
oak  leather  for  belting  purposes.  In  the 
eommencement  of  the  year  1851,  all 
descriptions  of  sole  leather  were  low. 
considering  the  cost  of  production.  Light 
and  middle  weights  sold  at  from  12  to 
14)^  cents;  over  weights,  10  to  13^ 
cents;  good  damaged,  9  to  13  cents; 
and  poor  damaged,  7  to  9  cents— prices 
which  were  ruinously  low  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Alonff  in  the  spring  a  leading 
dealer  entered  the  market  and  purchased 
largely  on  speculation — purchasing  con- 
siderable to  arrive  at  extremely  low 
mtes— that  is,  below  the  cost  of  produc* 
tion.  This  turned  the  scalei^  and  prices 
immediately  moved  upwards.  £arly 
in  the  fall,  prices  gave  way  somewhat^ 
notwithstanding  the  demand  was  enor* 
mousiy  largCj  and  the  stocks  continued 
light.  Withm  a  month  back,  owing  to 
the  bare  state  of  the  market  for  nearly 
all  descriptions  of  leather,  and  a  per- 
ceptible mcrease  of  demand  for  con- 
sumption, prices  have  slightly  advanced, 
showing  a  much  higher  ranse  than 
those  of  December,  1851.     We  quote 


the  present  prices  of  sole  as  follows: 
Light  and  middle  weights  hemlock,  16 
to  18  cents;  over  weights,  13)^  to  16 
cents;  good  damaged,  13  to  15  cents: 
poor  damaged,  9  to  11  cents;  liffht 
slaughter  oak,  22  to  24  cents;  middle 
and  over  weights,  22  to  26  cents ;  hem« 
lock  slaughter  in  rough,  17  to  20  cents; 
hemlock  calf  in  rough,  30  to  40  cents ; 
finished  calf-skins  (French),  70  to  90 
oents  per  pound;  do.  (American)  oak^ 
65  to  90  cents :  hemlock,  light,  50  to  60 
cento;  upper  leather,  per  loo^  12  to  16 
cents.  The  following  features  are 
worthy  of  remark :  in  the  manufacture 
of  fancy  upper  leather  an  astonishing 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
style  and  quality  of  the  articles  piD* 
duced,  resulting  to  the  great  profit. of 
those  attaining  a  high  perlection  in  their 
art  In  the  articles  of  enameled  and 
polished  leather,  and  fine  calf-skins,  the 
New- York  manufacturer  is  unsurpassed, 
and,  in  some  descriptions,  un^qualed. 
Of  sole  leather,  the  New- York  tanners 

E reduce  the  best  in  the  world.  No 
etter  proof  of  this  is  required  than  the 
rejection  of  foreign  leather  by  the  belt 
makers,  and  the  adoption  of  American 
tanned  leather  in  its  stead.  Leather,  ia 
the  belting  business,  is  subjected  to  th« 
severest  t«sts,  both  as  to  tension  and 
wear  and  tear,  and  occasionally  to  iob- 
perviousness.  Within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  we  have,  in  alluding  to  this 
branch  of  American  manufacture,  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  the  tanners 
the  importance  of  improving  their  art: 
and  we  were  gratifi^  to  be  told  that 
our  remarks  htul  proved  of  great  service 
to  the  American  tanner  and  currier. 


Oak,  Mle,  (■Uoffliter)  Uc lit,  per  lb.  , 
Oak,  middle 


Oak,  heavy. 

Oak,  dry  hide 

Oak,  Ohio 

Oak,  SouUieni,  light 

Oak,  B.  A.,  wetealied 

Hemlock,  light,  R.  O.  and  B.  A 

Hemlock,  light,  Orinoco,  Ac 

Hemlock,  middle,  R.  O.  and  B.  A 

Hemlock,  middle,  Orinoco,  Ac 

Hemlock,  heavy 

Hemlock,  good,  damaged , 

Hemlock,  upper,  in  rough,  alaughter. . 

HOCKS. 
Ox  and  cow 


PriMi,  Dm.  •S].  Dm  '51. 

..  SS     aSS    8la94 

..  tl     aSS    SOaSS 

.  81     aSS    SOaSS 

..  18    aSl    tUaSS 

..  10     a93    tfOaSS 

..  19     aSO    10al8 

..  SO  a»    ....:...90a8) 

..  IS     al4M 17al8 

..  IS     al4H 10al7 

..  18     al4H nel8 

..  lS)tfal4    ISalT 

..  11     a]4    14al0 

..  10     all    13al5 

..  —     a—    ISaSO 


I>M,*si.                          Dm  *9t. 
.i...nQmber....  185,000 45,000 


BMnoaA7r«,80at41b.,MlectMi,perlb $0  11)4  aO  1)  ....  fO  IS^aO  10 

RloGrande,  SOaSSlb.,  aelectedfperlb OllHaOlS  ....    0  1434  aO  15k 

R.  0.  and  B  A.  green-aalced  oow 0    69(aO    8  ....    0    TlJaO    8 

Gambia  and  Biaawi 0  00     aOOO  ....    0  15     aO  15K 

CaUS>mia 0  08     aOOO  ....    8  80    lOlOli 
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New-York  m  1868  and  166S. 


Oiiooeo,  Mleeted 0 

San  Juan,  a«  they  run 0 

SavanUia,  Ac.,  as  ihey  ran 0 

Coracoa,  &c.,  salted  and  dry,  as  they  FHA    0 

Maracalbo,  salted  and  dry,  selected 0 

Maranhsm.  ox  and  cow,  selected 0 

If  atamoras,  selected 0 

Porto  CabeUo,  (direct,)  open,  selected  0 

Irish  and  English  slaaghier 0 

Dry  soatharn,(eash,)  as  they  mik 0 

Calcutta  BollUo 0 

Calcutta,  dry 0 

Calcutta,  dead  green. 1 

Calcaiia,  slaughtsr ,....  1 

B.  A.  horse,  dry  and  green 0 


b«DM.*lt. 
llliaOOO    . 
10     a  0  00    . 

0     aO    %H. 

8     aO    0    . 

8     a  0  10    . 

8  aOOO  . 
lu     a  0  00    . 

9\  a  0  10    . 

6)«a0  5K. 
00     aOOO    . 

8  aOOO  . 
85  al  05  . 
05  al  ISH. 
30  al  97  . 
65     al  00    . 


..    0  14     a  0  00 
..    0  ll\a0  \t\ 
..    0  10)«a0  11 
..0    0     aOlI 
..    0    OHaO  1) 
..    0    9!Ka0  19 
..    OOO     aOlt^i 
..    0  IS     a 0  13 
..0    6     aO    6!( 
..0    0     aOOO 
..    0    8l(a0    9 
..    0  95     al  00 
..    1  00     a  1  10 
..    1  15     a  1  98 
..0  90     al  37^ 


Oils. — Oils  form  a  large  branch  of  prices  durin.^  the  past  year,  as  will  be 
trade^  and  one  subject  to  much  fluctua-  seen   from  the  following  comparatiTe 
tion  in  prices.    Like  most  other  articles   statement : 
of  commerce,  they  have  ruled  at  higher 

Dm.  11.  dm.*h. 

Florence,  30  flanks,  ptf  box a  3  75  — —        ^— 

CHlve,  19  botUes,  baskets  and  boxes #9  65     a  9  70 #3  37ltf  a   3  50 

OllTe,  in  casks,  per  gallon 0  87j<  a  0  90 I  07H  a   110 


Palm.perlb 0    5)t  a  0    6 

Linseed,  city  made,  per  gallon 0  69 

Linr^eed,  English 0  61 

Whale  9  56 

Whale,  reOned,  winter 0  65 

Sperm,  crude 1  95 

Sperm,  winter,  unbleached — 

Elephant,  refined,  bleached 

Lard  oil,  winter 0  77 

Red  oil,  city,  (cash) 


009 

0  57 

1  97 
1  39 
0  70 
0  85 


007 

i^ 
060 
080 
1  90 
1  31 
083 
090 


a  

068 

a  0  68 

a  oaili 

a  — ^ 

a  — ^ 

a  I  33 

a  

a  099 

a  0  5« 


Lead. — Owing  to  the  diversion  of 
labor  from  the  lead  mines  in  Missouri, 
and  at  Galena,  Dubuque,  &c.,  to  the  sold 
region  of  Califomisu  the  supply  nas 
been  diminished  ana  prices  materially 
enhanced.   The  consequence  has  been, 


that  foreign  import-ations  have  increased 
— the  largest  quantity  having  been  ob- 
tained from  Spain.  We  thus  see  that 
Galena  lead;  on  the  31st  December,  1851, 
sold  for  $4  45,  and  on  the  Slst  Decem- 
ber, 1 852,  at  $6  per  one  hundred  pounds : 

Dm.*M. 


Dm.  >si. 
Galena,  per  100  lbs #4  49)#  a   4  45 #6  00 

Spanish 4  I9H  a  4  95  5  69N  a   5  75 


Bar .V.  .  4  75 

8beM  and  pipe 4  75 


5  00  . 


6  95 
650 


Coal. — ^The  extent  and  value  of  the  increase,  and  so  nearly  balance  each 

ooal  trade  is  too  well  known  to  require  other  as  to  prevent  any  great  fluctuation 

any  extended  notice.    Both  the  supply  in  prices, 
mnd  consumption  are  every  year  on  the 


Dm.  *ll. 

Lhrerpool  Orrel,  per  chaldron $7  95     a  — — 

Scotch — ^      a  

Wdney 5  50     a   

Anthracite,  per  9,000  lbs 5  00     a  5  50  . 


.$10  95  a  10  50 

.    695  a  

.    650  a  

.    500  a    5  50 


Naval  Stores. — One  of  our  inost  im-  a  material  improvement  within  the  past 

portant  productions  is  found  in  the  yield  year,  as  will  oe  seen  by  the  annexed 

of  our  southern  pine  forest.     All  articles  comparison  of  prices: 
•btained  from  tne  pine  have  imdergone 


Dm.  11. 

Torpentine,  soft.  North  Conaty, per 980 lbs.. $3  06H  a t.. 

Do        WilnlDfton 3  OOli  a 

Tar,  per  barrel 175        

Pilch,  city 1  50 

B«>sin,  common  (delivered) 1  90 

Rosin,  white,  per  980  lbs 9  00 

Splriu  torpentine,  pergaUon 0  35 


Dm.*r. 
$4  1934  a4  95 
4  00     a- 


alS7M too     a950 

al75     ISISiaSOO 

al  30     1  40     a  I  55 

a3  75     9  60     a»75 

aOS7     OetJiaOOiJf 


Hay —  Wines  and  SpiriU — Freights — Seeds — Sa&.  4<^.      565 

Hat. — ^Thifl  article,  owing  to  a  partial  BOTeral  years  preyious.    We  annex  a 
fiulure  in  the  crop  the  pa^  year,  has  statement  of  prices: 
roled  higher  the  present  winter  than  for 


DM.tl. 

PerlWUM $0  75     a0  80 


I>M.*H. 

.  91  1S)#  a  1  S5 


WiMBS  A.ND  Spirits. — In  the  spirit  the  partial  failure  of  the  yintage.  Wo 
trade  the  chief  adyance  has  been  in  annex  comparative  prices  of  wines  and 
French  brandies  and  wines^  owing  to  spirits: 


Dm.*I1, 

Madeira,  per  gallon  0  80  a  $S  00  . 

Sherry 0  55  a  3  00  . 

Port....^ 0  75  a  S  00  . 

Lisbon 0  4711  a  0  57H. 

Canary 0  00  a  0  85  . 

Sielly  Madeira 0  55  a   0  80  . 

Bed 010  a  045 

MaraeUleaandCette 

Madeira 0  85  a0  37M. 

MaraelUeaandCeCto 

Port 035  a087H. 

BorfundyPort 0  45  a  0  50  . 

Mala(a,dry ..0  40  a045  . 

Malaita,  sweet  ....    0  90  a 0  30  . 

Claret,  aer eask 0  17  a0  30  . 

Clarac  In  bottles....  1  75  a 5  00  . 

l>M.*fl. 

Braiidy,Otard,l>Qp«y 

dtCo 1  99  a3  50  . 

PInet,       Castilkm 

*Co 1  05  a3  50  . 

LegerFrerea 105  a3  50  . 

Hennesay 195  a3  50  . 

J.  A  r.  Marten  ....  1  05  a  3  50  . 
J.  Dennis  Hy.  Moo- 

nledcCo —  a  — 

Marett  &  Co —  a  ~ 

Sazerae 1  00  a300  . 

PlanatACo 105  a3  50  . 

X.M.S.  dcCo.'a,J. 

Robin  &  Co —  a—  . 

Vineyard  ProprieCs 

Co 1  00  aSOO  . 

O.  Longoet  Pare  et 

File —  a—  . 

A.Denya —  a—  . 

Pli  Oodard,  pale  dt 

colored 1  90  a  3  00  . 

PelleTolsin 1  S5  a  1  35  . 

A.  Seignette 1  S5  a  1  35  . 

r  Alex  Seignette....  1  95  a  1  35  . 

Bastean  Charrayer  1  30  a  1  35  . 

HivertJeane —  a   —  . 

T.T  Bdgerton*s..  1  95  a  1  30  . 

United  Proprietor's  1  95  a  fr  30  . 


.0  80a03  00 
.000a  3  00 
.0  75  a  9  00 
.045a  055 
.0  65  a  0  05 
.0  50  a  0  80 
.0  30  a  0  45 

.040a  045 

0  40  a  0  45 
.0  50a  0  00 
.0  45  a  0  48 
.0  45a  0  48 

0  17  a  0  3o 
.1  75  a  4  Oq 

I>M.'n. 

.9  00  a  0  50 

.9  00a  350 

.9  00  a  3  50 

.9  00  a  3  50 

.9  30  a  3  50 


.9  SO  a 

.9  00  a 
.9  30  a 

.9  95  a 

.9  95a 

.9  00  a 

.9  95  a 

.1  60  a 

.1  00a 
.1  90a 
.1  90a 
.1  90a 
.1  85a 
.1  85a 
.9  00  a 
.1  85a 


3  50 
3  50 
0  50 
3  50 

3  50 

3  00 

4  00 


9  75 
9  00 
9  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  90 

1  00 


Dm.  «.  Dm.  ft. 

B.  OilhoQ  Freres. .    —  a  —  ..170  a  3  50 

H.  L.  L  Chatenet.  1  90  a  1  95  ..1  00  a   I  06 

Chatenet  Je 195  a  1  30  .1  00a   1  66 

A.Moreaa 195  a  1  30  ..150a   156 

J.J.  Dupuy 105  al95  ..150a   155 

A.  Camos —  a  —  ..170a   176 

L  Gaudric 105  a  1  30  ..105a   130 

F.  Desmariea,  Je. .  1  15  a  1  40  ..140a  185 

G.Garreau 195  a  1  30  ..190a   196 

Cashman*sRoebelle  190  al30  ..lOOalOO 

CHfihnian*sBordea*xl  05  a  1  90  ..1  00a   1  70 

P  Michel  &FUs...  1  90  a  1  30  ..1  55  a   1  05 

Scbmids,  Lane&Co.   ^  a  —  ..  1  05  a   1  76 

Star Proprietors\ . .     —  a  —  ..1  80  a   1  05  • 

American  0  98  a030  ..030a  031 

Rum,  Jamaica,  Ibartli 

proof 100  al  87H..]  90a   1  76 

St.  Croix,  3d  proof.  0  09H  a  0  75  ..0  55  a  0  70 

New-England, pure 090  a097  ..0  97a098 

Gin,  Bdgerton's —  a  —  ..1  00  a   1  10 

Meder's  Swan  ....0  85  a  —  ..1  10a  — 
Rynbende*s     Pine 

Apple 085  a—  ..1  05a   I  10 

Star 0  85  a—  ..085a  — 

Cashman's    Schie- 
dam  085  aOOO  ..100a   110 

Knickerbocker....  0  80  a  0  85  ..085a  000 

Bouquet 100  a  1  05  .105a   110 

CloverLeaf. —  a—  ..110a   116 

J.  A  J.  Nolet*s  Imp. 

Eagle 0  75  a 0  80  ..100a  — 

Simpson's    Doable 

Swan —  a  —  ..1  15  a  — 

New-York 0  98  a  0  90  .030a   039 

Cider  Brandy,  Jersey  000  a0  75  ..0  40a049 
Whinkey,  Jackson's 

Malt 150  al63  ..lSOal09i 

Domestic,  in  bbls..    —  a099  ..095a0  95# 

Freights. — Rates  to  European  ports 

during  1851  ruled  low,  and  there  was 

no  improvement  of  moment  until  the 

latter  half  of  1852.  We  annex  quota* 
tions : 


/      Dm.  *f1. 

To  LlTerpool—  a.  d. 

Floar,perbbl 0    9a 

Roein,     ••        0    9a 

Grain,  per  bushel 0    3     a 

Cotton,  per  lb 0    0)<  a 

Cheese  and  lard,  per  ton 90    0     a 

To  London- 
Beef,  in  tierces 4    0a 

Bacon 95    0     a 

Flour 19a 

Naval^torea 9    0a 

To  Calilbmia— 
Per  (bot  measuremont 50c    a 


Dm.  *ss. 
a.  d.  a.  d.  a.  d. 

—  3    0     a    3    6 

I    0  3    0     a    3    3 

0    9H  0    9Ha    0  II 

0    05-39  —  0    OH 

—  30    0     a      — 

4    6  5    6a      — 

—  30    0     a  35  0 

—  3    6a      — 

—  3    0a     — 

OOe.  65c    a    85e. 


We  oonolude  our  article  by  pivinp  the  them    have,    like   other    coromoditiei^ 

comparative  prioes  of  several  artjcleft,  reached  higiier  prices  than  those  of  th« 

few  of  wliich  require  any  special  remark  previous  year : 
ibrther  than  to  state  that  the  most  of 
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Bii-W,  DM.*li. 

aoT«r,p«rIb tOBSia  0  00    ..•.••.,....  0  lOH  «  0  lOK 

Timothy,  mowed  and  reaped,  per  tierce 14  00     a  18  00    17  50     a  tl  50 

Flax,  American,  roogli,  per  bualiel 1  35     a   I  t7H 145     a   1  50 

Linteed,  Caknua a—    170    a  1  T» 

aAXT. 

Tnrk'a laland, per bfwliel 0*0     a   0*7     aO« 

Bt.Martin'8 0  I81#  a    0  M    a  

Liverpool,  ground,  per  saek. 0  00     a    0  09M» a   1« 

Liverpool,  fine 105     a    IM    a  

Liverpool,  fine  Aa1iton>a 140     a    145    S  00     a  t  tS 

WHALCSONB. 

Northweat  coa* 0  40     a    0  47    0  47     a  0  50 

LIMB. 

ComiBOB  Roekland,  per  barrel 100     a    —    11914  a  

Lump             do.          do ISllia    —    1  nx  a  

TALLOW. 

American, per  lb  0    7\%   0  10     a  0  lOIC 

Slaughtered  hoga 0    0     a    0    Oli OS     a  0    63tf 

Hopa. 

Eastern  and  Weatem,  new 0  SO    a    0  S5    0  SI     a   0  SO 

The  year  1852  will  long  be  remera-  trade,  indicative  of  the  npid  march  of 
bered  and  looked  to  as  one  of  unusual  the  United  States  in  all  the  elements  d 
prosperity  in   nearly   all   branches  of  real  greatness. 


ART.    III^VALLEY    OF    THE    AMAZON. 
No.IL 

BOLIVIA    TRIBUTARY  TO    TBI   ATLANTIC— FRIENDLY    DIBPOflTTON  TO  THB  UNTTED  rrAT«8— 
POLICY  OF  COMBCBRCB — ^FRBB  NAVIGATION   OF   THB   AMAXON — LLAMAa  AND  WOOL — P0T08I — 

GOLD,  SILVER,  DIAMONDS  AND   QUICKSILVER — PERUVIAN  BARK WONDERFUL  PBRTILmr    OP 

SOIL HOT  SPRINGS    AND  RUINS — COCOA,  ITS  MARVELOUS  PROPBRTIES— SALT POBTAGB  BB- 

TWBEN  THE  LA  PLATA  AND  AMAXON — THB  LOST  MINE*  OP  URUCUMAOUAN,  THBIR  FABULOUS 
WEALTH — GOLD  WASHINGS — PORTS  OF  ENTRY,  AND  STEAM  NAVIGATION  UPON  TBB  AHABO- 
NIAN  TRIBUTARIES  OF  BOUVLA — HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY — OPENIBG  THB  NAVIGATIGII 
OF  THB  AMAZON— FREE  PORTS  IN  BOLIVIA CARAVANS  OVER  THE  HOUNTAlNa  TS.  STEAM- 
BOATS DOWN  THE  RIVERS— FOUNTAIN-HEADS  OF  THE  AMAZON  AND  TBB  MISSISSIPPI LAKES 

ITASCA  AND  MOROCOCHA,  10,000  MILES  APART,  THEIR  WATERS  MBET  IN  THE  FLORIDA 
PASS— PRICES  OF  PRODUCE  ON  THE  UPPER  AMAZON^OTTON  CLOTH  AND  WAX  THE  CUR- 
RENCY OP  THE  COUNTRY— GOLD.  AND  HOSTILE  INDIANS— GREAT  SARSAPARILLA  COOHTBY— > 
COURSE  OF  TRADE  WITH  THE  UPPER  AMAZON — PORTS  OF  ENTRC — STEAMBOAT  NATlOAnOir 
TO  THE  ANDES— MINEBAL  WEALTH— LIEUTENANT  HEBNDON's  BBPOBT. 

(Contioaed  fhwi  May  No.) 

Bolivia  has  but  one  seaport  on  the  stream  to  the  sea,  where  the  winds  mod 
Pacific,  that  is  Cobiia — an  open  road-  the  currents  are  such  as  to  require  that 
stead,  and  a  miserable  village,  at  the  produce  to  pass  by  our  doors, 
head  of  the  great  desert  of  Atacama.  Bolivia  understands  this^  and  her  Pre- 
The  land  transportation  between  this  sident  has  expressed  the  most  earnest 
port  and  the  agncuitural  districts  of  the  desire  to  draw  closely  the  bonds  <d 
republic  is  too  rough,  too  tedious,  and  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigatioii, 
too  expensive,  ever  to  admit  of  its  be-  which  are  destined  to  oind  his  country  to 
coming  a  commercial  emporium.    The   this. 

direction  in  which  Bolivia  looks  for  an  Bolivia,  we  have  seen,  owns  naviga- 
outlet  to  market  for  her  produce  is  along  ble  streams  that  are  tnoutary  both  to 
her  navigable  water-courses  that  empty  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata.  The  free  air 
into  the  Amazon,  and  then  down  toat  of  heaven  and  the  glad  waters  of  the 


The  Upland  Ncctiao-^Puna  Woc^Mines  ofPotosi^  4^.    557 

^Mtii  were  pat  here  by  the  Ahnighty  Chnqmsaca,  or  the  «Cihr  of  IBilver," 
for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Use  is  situated,  as  already  stated^  on  the  <'di- 
without  exhaustion  is  the  only  oondition  vide"  between  the  Amazon  and  the  La 
annexed  by  the  laws  of  man  to  the  air  Plata. 

and  water,  beine  considered  as  the  com-  On  one  side  the  waters  of  the  Pilcom| 
mon  property  of  the  world.  ayo  flow  south ;  on  the  other,  those  of 

Have  not^  therefore.  Boliria  and  the  the  Madeira  flow  north,  on  their  way  to 
seven  other  independent  nations  that  the  <'  king  of  rivers." 
own  navigable  streams  emptying  into  Near  by  Chuquisaca  is  Pofosi.  Here 
die  Amazon  or  tJie  La  Plata,  but  which  we  pass  from  the  re^ons  of  sold  and 
donot  own  its  mouth,  the  right  t»  follow  diamonds  to  those  of  quicksflver  and 
and  to  ''  use  without  exhaustion"  each  silver. 

its  own  navigable  waters  to  the  sea? —  Since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
And  does  not  the  "policy  of  commerce"  Potosi  there  have  been  extracted  from 
require  the  enforcement  of  that  right^  them  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  mil* 
80  far  as  it  concerns  any  or  all  of  these  lions  <f  doUe^n  /  The  vein  is  said  to  be 
eight  upland  nations  which  may  wish  to  as  rich  now  as  ever  it  was :  but  it  is  not 
trade  with  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  worked  for  the  want  of  mechanical 
through  those  natural  channels  and  com-  force,  such  as  steam  and  the  facilities  of 
mercial  highways  ?  commerce  alone  can  give. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we  It  is  from  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  Boli* 
propose  to  consider.  But  before  showing  via  that  we  get  the  bark  for  the  manu- 
who  it  is  that  by  a  Japanese  policy  here  facture  of  quinine.  The  cinchona,  or 
at  our  doors  is  shutting  out  commerce  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  it  is  called,  is  gath- 
from  the  finest  portions  of  the  world,  we  ered  there  on  those  navigable  water- 
wish  to  show  that  the  free  navigation  of  courses  of  the  Atlantic,  and  taken  thence 
the  Amazon  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  asses  six 
that  there  are  now  there,  in  actual  exist-  hundred  miles  across  the  Andes  to  the 
ence,  cdl  the  elements  of  a  profitable.   Pacific. 

large,  and  crowing  commerce,  and  that^  Two  millions  dollars'  worth  of  this  bark 
therefore,  the  question  is  one  of  praoti-  was  gathered  there  the  last  year.  Does  not 
cal  importance.  We  will,  therefore,  this  afford  a  commercial  basis  sufficient 
speak  of  the  productions  of  this  interest-  to  support  steam  navigation  up  the  Ama- 
inff— we  had  almost  said  classic — ^land.   zon  to  Bolivia  t    Bolivia  has  there  a 

In  the  Puna  country  of  Bolivia  we  thrifty  and  industrious  population  of  a 
find  the  llama,  the  vicuna,  and  the  alpa-  million  and  a  half,  whose  commercial 
ca.  Immense  flocks  of  sheep  feed  in  wants  would  be  supplied  by  tihis  new 
its  pastures  and  lie  down  upon  its  hills,   route.    One  of  her  cities  (Potosi)  has 

Our  friend.  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  who  been  supplied  with  water,  at  the  cost  of 
about  two  years  ago  was  sent  with  Liea-  $3,000,000  to  construct  the  works.  Can 
tenant  Hemdon  by  the  Navy  Depart-  commerce  with  such  a  {>eopie  be  an  ab- 
ment  to  explore  me  Amazon  from  its  straction  ?  The  productions  of  the  east- 
sources  to  its  mouth,  writes  that  it  b  a  em  slopes  of  Bolivia  are  thus  described 
wool-growing   country ;    that   inmiense  by  Castelnau : 

flocks  of  sheep  are  tended  there.  In-  '^  The  productions  of  the  country  are 
deed,  he  says,  the  country  is  over-popula-  in  creat  variety.  Sugar-cane,  which  is 
ted.  gathered  eight  months  after  planting,  is 

Speaking,  a  few  weeks  sinoe,  with  a  the  staple  of  the  province  of  Cercado. 
nortnem  manufacturer  upon  this  subject.  Coffee,  successfully  cultivated  in  this 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  then  just  province,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Chiquitos, 
bought  $100,000  worth  of  this  Puna  yields  fruit  in  two  years  after  being  plants 
wool,  which,  instead  of  coming  down  ed,  requiring  but  the  slightest  care. — 
the  Amazon,  in  sight  of  which  almost  it  The  cacao,  recently  introduced  in  these 
was  clippeo,  this  Japanese  policy,  that  two  provinces,  bears  in  three  or  four 
keeps  tne  mouth  of  that  river  closed,  years  at  most.  The  tamarind,  which 
had  compelled  it  to  go  up  into  the  re-  succeeds  in  the  same  localities,  but  espe- 
gion  of  the  clouds,  in  order  that  it  might  cially  in  the  country  of  Chiquitos^  re* 
cross  the  Andes  and  reach  the  firee  wa-  quires  five  years, 
ters  of  the  Pacific.  Its  voyage  was  then  ^'  Cotton  yields  annual  crops :  there  are 
axound  Cape  Horn  to  Boston.  two  species — the  white  and  the  yellow. 
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"  Tobacco  growi^  to  to  qpeak,  wi&out 
cuitiyation  in  the  proviDce  of  Valle- 
Grande,  in  which  it  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  trade.  Indiffo^  of  which  there 
are  three  cuitivated  species,  and  one 
wild;  is  equally  abundant.  Maize  ri- 
pens in  three  months,  without  regard  to 
season.  It  is  cultivated  more  j^uticu- 
larly  in  the  province  of  Cercado. 

'^The  cassada  produces  in  eight 
months  after  planting.  There  are  two 
species  of  it — ^the  one  sweet,  the  other 
bitter;  the  former  is  a  substitute  for  the 

E^tato,  and  even  for  bread  itself— the 
tter  serves  only  to  make  starch.  There 
are  many  varieties  or  species  of  bana- 
nas, which  produce  a  year  after  plant- 
ing. They  are  cultivated  especisdly  in 
the  province  of  Cercado*  Two  species 
of  nco;  white  and  red,  are  cultivated 
both  in  the  province  of  Cercado  ana 
Chiquitos,  yielding  crops  every  five  or 
six  months.  It  is  saia  to  grow  wild  in 
the  country  of  Chiquitos. 

"  The  vme,  which  flourishes  particu- 
larly in  the  province  of  Cordillera, 
where  it  was  cultivated  in  the  missions 
until  the  epoch  of  independence,  is  not 
now  made  use  of.  It  will,  perhaps, 
hereafter,  be  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  that  country. 

'^  Wheat^  barley,  and  the  potato^  could 
be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  the 
provinces  of  Chiquitos  and  Cordillera, 
out  at  this  time  they  are  nejorlect-ed,  ex- 
cept in  the  province  of  Villa-Grande. 
The  culture  of  coca  has  commenced  in 
the  province  of  Cercado,  where  it  is 
found  wild;  so  also  the  quinquina  on  the 
mountains  of  Samaipata.  As  already 
mentioned,  fruit  abounds  in  this  region 
^-oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  papayes, 
pomegranates,  muskmelons,  water  mel- 
ons, chirimoysis,  (which  the  Brazilians 
call /ruto  do  conde,)  pineapples,  &c.  The 
last  mentioned  of  these  fruits  grow  wild 
and  in  great  abundance  in  the  woods  of 
Chiquitos,  We  met  with  it  particularly 
the  day  before  our  arrival  at  Santa  Anna. 
It  is  fine  flavored,  but  left  such  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  mouth  that  I  bitterly  re- 
pented having  tasted  it 

"In  the  province  are  gathered  in 
great  abundance  ialap,  quinquina  bark, 
earsaparilla,  •  vanilla,  roucou,  copahu, 
ipecacuanha,  caoutchouc,  copal.  &c. 

"  Dye-woods,  cabinet- woods,  and 
building  timber  abound.  The  inhabit- 
ants gather  with  care  great  quantities  of 
gums,  roots,  and  barl^  to  which  they 


attribote  medicinal  Tirtiies  ol  ertry 
kind.  At  several  points  in  the  depait- 
ment,  especially  in  the  provinces  of 
Valle-Grande  and  Cordillera,  are  found 
iron,  and  traces  of  mercury.  Grold  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Cercado,  near 
the  Pueblo  of  I)e  San  Xavi.  Mines  of  sil- 
ver were  worked  in  the  mountains  of 
Colchus  by  the  Jesuits.  Don  Sebastian 
Rancos,  whilst  he  was  governor  of 
Chiquitos,  announced  to  me  govern- 
ment that  diamonds  of  a  very  fine  water 
had  been  found  in  the  brooks  about 
Santo-Corazon." 

So  anxious  is  Bolivia  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  steamboat  tipon  her  riven, 
that  she  has  ofiered  for  it  in  fee-simple 
20^0  SQuare  miles  of  her  richest  lands. 

To  add  to  the  interest,  the  resourcea^ 
the  charms  and  wealth  of  this  country, 
there  are  the  hot  springs  of  Tolula  with 
their  wonderful  propemes ;  the  ruins  of 
Samaipata  and  Tiahuanaoo,  which,  wi& 
their  symlx^  and  their  hierogljrphic  re- 
cords, teU  of  a  people  anterior  to  the  In- 
cas,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Castelnau,  as 
superior  to  them  in  civilization  as  the 
conquerors  were. 

The  passage  through  the  forest  of 
the  Madeira  valley,  liotwithstanding 
all  that  he  had  seen  on  his  way  from 
Rio  through  Brazil  to  this  point,  excited 
to  r^tures  the  imagination  of  this  ob- 
servant traveler.  "  The  landscape^" 
says  he,  ''was  the  most  beautiful,  and 
the  vegetation,  changing  its  aspect  every 
instan^  constantly  presented  new  ob- 
jects to  us." 

The  beautiftil  valleys  of  the  Cordille- 
ras, which  produce  the  coca  plant^  were 
to  iiim  objects  also  of  great  interest — 
*' This  vegetable,  says  he,  *^  has  proper- 
ties so  marvelous  that  it  enables  the  In- 
dians, without  any  other  nourishment  the 
while,  to  perform  forced  marches  of  fire 
or  six  days."  It  is  a  stimulant,  and  by 
chewing  it  alone  the  Indians  will  per- 
form journeys  of  300  miles  without  ap- 
pearing in  the  least  fatigued.* 


*  The  coca  to  described  by  Caatelnaii  ms  a  1 
vrbicb  rarely  attains  six  feet  in  height,  and  does 
not  often  exceed  three  ;  its  foUsg e  is  of  a  brtght 
sreen,  its  flower  white,  and  its  Droit  snudl  and  red. 
When  the  plants  are  abont  eighteen  inches  biA 
they  are  transplanted  fVom  the  seed  beds  into  fieUs 
called  coenles.  The  ripe  leaves  are  gathersd  with 
the  fingers.  They  are  dried  by  spreading  them  im 
the  snn,  sometimes  on  woolen  ctoths.  This  opera- 
tion reouires  great  care ;  for  the  plant  most  be  pro- 
tected from  all  dampness,  which  .changes  its  color, 
and  thus  diminishes  its  ralue.  It  is  then  packed  in 
bags,  weighing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  which  are  often  trmnsportsd  to  great  dte- 
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In  the  province  of  Chichos  are  many 
mines  of  silver,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle. 

In  the  province  of  Lipaz,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  cold  and  the  agricultural  staplp 
barley,  llamas,  vicuiias,  alpacas,  with  deer 
and  tne  beautiful  chinchillos,  abound. — 
Here  a  kind  of  copperas  called  "  piedra 
lipaz^^  is  found ;  also  amethysts  and  oth- 
er precious  stones;  and  here,  too,  is  a 
great  plain,  18  by  120  miles,  covered 
with  salt  already  fit  for  table  use. 

The  Paray,  a  tributary  of  the  Ama- 
zon through  the  Madeira,  is  navigable 
to  Cuatro-Ojos,  which  is  thirty  leagues 
only  from  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  the 
republic. 

^ut  Lipaz  is  far  to  the  south.  It  is  of 
the  Amazonian  water-shed  that  we  now 
wish  to  speak ;  though  the  tributaries  of 
the  ^rea{  branches  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  La  Plata,  of  the  Madeira,  the  Tapa- 
jos,  and  the  Paraguay,  so  interlap  among 
themselves  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  find 
the  "  divide^'  between  the  Madeira  and 
the  Paraguay  as  it  is  to  find  it  between 
the  Madeira  and  the  Tapajos. 

In  1772  Louis  Pinto  de  Souza  caused 
a  vessel  of  considerable  size  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Madeira  to  those  of  the  La  Plata,  that 
he  might  thus  set  the  example  of  an  in- 
land navigation.  The  portage  between 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  was 
only  two  miles  and  a  half 

It  is  among  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Madeira  that  the  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try places  the  lost  mines  of  Urucuma- 
ffuan,  with  riches  equal  in  value  to  the 
fabulous  wealth  of  the  gilded  city  of 
Manoa.* 

tances.  The  Indians  mix  the  coca  with  a  amall 
quantity  of  lime,  and  constanUy  carry  a  small  bag 
of  it  in  all  their  excursions.  They  take  it  flrom 
three  to  six  times  a  day.  Dr.  Tschudi  (Trarels  in 
Pern,  page  453,)  mentions  an  Indian  of  sixty- two 
years  of  age,  who  was  employed  by  him,  and 
though  at  rery  hard  work  (br  five  days,  took  no  oth- 
er nourishment,  and  rested  but  two  hours  of  the 
night.  Immediately,  or  soon  after  this,  he  accom- 
plished a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  in  two  days, 
and  said  that  ho  was  readv  to  do  the  same  thing 
again  if  they  would  glre  him  a  new  supply  of  coca. 
Castelnau  says  he  himself  knew  of  instances  as 
extraordinary.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas  thfc  coca 
was  regarded  as  sacred. 

The  importance  of  the  coca  trade,  howerer,  is  di- 
minishing as  the  red  man  disappears.  From  1785 
to  1789,  inclusively,  Castelnan  represents  the  con- 
sumption of  this  leaf  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima 
alone  at  three  mlUions  and  a  half  of  pounds,  and 
worth  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  money,  and  the 
total  consumption  of  Peru  at  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  doUars. 

The  question  comes  np,  therefore :  May  not  the 
flree  navigation  of  ^e  Amazon  Introduce  this  ralua- 
hle  plant  into  the  commerce  of  the  world  1 

*  Not  long  before  Lisatenant  Hemdon  was  in 


On  the  banks  of  this  stream  are  now 
found  placers,  which,  using  only  fi^onrds 
and  calabasnes  for  washers,  will  give 
the  miner  his  $2  or  $3  per  day. 

Lakes,  too,  are  found  up  its  tributaries, 
which  yield  the  most  abundant  supplies 
of  salt.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and 
the  woods  with  game. 

Lieutenant  Gibbon  went  to  Bolivia  to 
explore  the  valley  of  the  Madeira,  and 
he  is  now  on  his  way  down  that  river. 
The  Bolivians  hailed  him  as  a  bene- 
factor, and  afforded  him  every  fiacility 
in  their  power. 

While  he  was  in  Cochabamba  the  atten- 
tion of  that  government  was  called  to  the 
subject  of  establishing,  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Madeira,  ports  of  entr^  to 
foreign  commerce,  and  of  contracting 
with  a  company  to  put  steamers  on  her 
water-courses.  The  President  of  the 
republic  received  the  proposition  m  the 
most  gracious  manner.  Hence  the 
valley  of  the  Madeira  becomes  an  object 
of  special  interest  at  this  time,  and  we 
may  therefore  be  pardoned  for  linger- 
ing in  it  so  long. 

Much  of  that  country  is  unknown, 
and  the  stories  that  are  told  of  its  riches 
and  its  productions  are  so  dazzling,  that 
we  of  a  severe  climate,  accustomed  as 
we  are  to  a  stingy  soil,  from  which  its 
fruits  have  to  be  wrung  by  long  and 
patient  labor,  are  disposed  to  receive 
eye-witness  accounts  ol  them  with  some 
degree  of  allowance  at  least. 

Bo  far,  we  have  made  our  statements, 
with  regard  to  this  subject^  partly  upon 
the  authority  of  intelligent  citizens  of 
that  and  the  neighboring  country  with 
whom  we  have  conversed,  in  Peru,  and 
partly  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Castel- 
nau— a  man  of  standing  and  erudition, 
who  was  sent  out  by  the  French  govern- 
ment especially  to  examine  that  coun- 
try, and  with  whom,  therefore,  over- 
coloring  would  be  a  crime ;  and,  finally, 
upon  the  authority  of  oflicers  whom  also 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  sent  there  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  being  all  of  a  piece  with  the  re- 
ports whichithese  give,  we  quote  from  the 
letter  of  a  friend,  written  from  Lima  last 
summer,  and  which  was  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Castelnau's  travels.    Speak- 

Pem,  a  party  of  Peruvians,  who  had  been  on  a 
gold  exploration  to  the  Amazon  country,  returned. 
They  had  nothing  hut  gourds  to  wash  with,  and 
though  they  met  with  many  untoward  circumstan- 
ces, they  extracted  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gdd 
and  returned  home  with  it. 
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lag  of  BoUria   and   her  enlighteiiecl 

President)  that  friend  says : 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have 

made  the  acquaintance  of  Don ,  a 

native  of  Chile,  and  whom  Gibbon  saw 
at  Cochabamba,  in  Bolivia.  This  Don 
■  is  undoubtedly  a  clever  man.  He 
says  he  has  come  to  Lima  to  make 
«ome  arrangement  concerning  the  mono- 
poly of  Peruvian  bark.  *  #  *  How- 
ever that  ma)r  be,  he  pretends  that 
JBelzn,  the  President  of  Bolivia,  is  favor- 
^hly  disposed  towards  us,  and  would 
grant  pnvilegQS  to  a  steam  navigation 
company  were  i4)plication  made  to  him 
in  due  form.  As  I  know  of  no  other  in- 
dividual in  Bolivia  with  whom  I  could 
communicate  on  the  subject  of  Ama- 
zonian navifi[ation,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
aoaake  use  m  him;  for,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  if  the  tjnited 
States  mtend  to  secure  the  interior  trade 
of  South  America  for  its  citizens.  Don 
■  declares  that  the  Marmor^  is 
navigable  for  steamers  from  a  point  near 
Cocl^bamba  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Guapur^  or  Itenez;  and  so  onward  to 
the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Ben^ 
forming  together  the  Rio  Madeira;  that 
the  Cachuelas,  or  falls  of  the  Madeira, 
are  neither  impassable  nor  formidable, 
and  may  be  easily  ascended  by  steamers, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  no  rocks. 
To  prove  this,  he  asserts  that  a  Brazilian 
schooner  ascended  the  Marmor^  to 
Trinidad,  and  fired  a  salute  at  that  place, 
about  two  years  ago.  Alter  passins  the 
falls,  the  river  is  of  course  navigable  to 
the  Amazon.  Admitting  this  statement 
to  be  true,  (and  I  am  incUned  to  believe 
it^  as  the  Brazilians  constantly  ascend 
the  Itenez  to  Matto  Grosso,)  there  is 
open  navigation  from  Para  to  within  a 
few  lesLgues  of  Cochabamba^  at  least 
j^OOO  mues;  and  this  is  not  so  mcredible 
when  we  consider  the  length  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Missouri  river.  The  acces- 
sibility of  the  Bolivian  rivers  will,  how- 
ever, be  ascertained  with  greater  cer- 
^tainty  after  Gibbon  has  passed  through 
:the  Cachuelas  of  the  Madeira,  as  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  sound,  or  other- 
wise minutely  examine,  the  different 
lapids  of  that  river,  and  correct  the 
errors  which  — —  says  are  in  the  chart 
made  by  Palacios.  a  copy  of  which  I 
-•ent  you  by  Mr.  CPBrian,  for  Hemdon. 

"The  account  gives  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  lying  on  the  banks 
Df  the  Marmor6  is  very  glowing.    He 


9ay8  that  the  liehest  cocoa  and  cofiee 
grow  almost  wild,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  former  is  consumed  by  the 
monkeys  and  birds,  ibr  the  want  of 
iheans  of  transporting  it  to  a  market. 
Sugar-cane,  of  gigantic  dimensions,  is 
found  everywhere;  white  and  yelww 
cotton,  of  a  staple  equal  to  Sea  Island* 
Several  kinds  of  cascarilla  grow  in 
abundance,  as  also  sarsapamla  and 
fi:um8,  ornamental  and  other  woods,  and 
honey  and  wax,  in  immense  quantities. 
Crossing  the  Marmor6  from  Exaltacion 
to  the  southwest,  you  arrive  at  the  river 

Machuno,  which,  according  to ,  is  a 

small  Pactolus :  and  he  assures  me  thai 
the  whole  country  between  the  Marmor^ 
and  the  Itenez.  from  latitude  1 4  deg.  to  the 
north,  is  a  gold  district  as  rich  as  Cali- 
fornia. My  opinion  decidedly  is,  that 
the  whole  country  traversed  by  the  rivers 
opening  irom  the  slope  of  the  eastern 
Oordillera,  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Tierra, 
in  Bolivia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ucayab, 
in  Peru,  is  one  immense  gold  and  silver 
region — gold  being  found  in  the  flats 
near  the  rivers,  ana  silver  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  will  venture  to  predict  that  the 
same  region  contains  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones,  and  probably  some 
unknown  to  the  lapidary  at  present. 

"  The  silver  mines  of  Carabayu  w^ete 
immensely  productive  when  worked  by 
Salcedo ;  so  much  so,  that  the  vice-re^ 
government  trumped  up  an  accusataon 
against  him,  tried,  and  ordered  his  exe- 
cution, to  obtain  possession  of  the  mines 
by  confiscation.  The  attempt  failed  as 
the  Indians,  who  were  devoted  to  Sal- 
cedo, refused  to  give  any  information  to 
the  government  respecting  the  mines, 
and  they  have  remained  nnworked  op 
to  the  present  time.  Gold  is  known  to 
exist  in  considerable  quantities  at  Cara- 
baya.  and  in  the  PamjMi  del  Sacramento. 
I  have  seen  specimens  from  the  former 
place.  But  gold  is  the  last-  attraction 
for  emigration  to  Bolivia.  The  soil  and 
its  products  are  the  source  from  which 
the  wanderers  from  foreign  lands  are  to 
find  plenty  and  happiness.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  Indians^  except 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Ben^  peace- 
able and  well  disposed  to  the  wmtes.  In 

short,   according  to  j  the  east  of 

Bolivia  afibrds  the  greatest  sphere  for 
trade  and  colonization. 

"  Without^  however,  placing  implicit 
credence  in  what  — —  states,  I  deter* 
mined  to  avaU  myself  of  the  inflaenoe 
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he  nndoubtedly  possesses  with  PresidenI 
fielzu  to  forward  as  far  as  possible  oar 
plan  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the 
Amazon,  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  I 
conld,  the  success  of  the  Brazilian  policy 
of  exclusion.  Having  ascertained  from 
— .  that  Guamyos,  a  village  of  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Marmor^  with  the  Itenez, 
on  the  Bolivian  side,  and  Exaltacion,  a 
town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  were 
the  principal  places  on  the  Marmor6  be> 
low  the  town  of  Trinidad.  I  proposed  to 
him  to  write  to  Belzu,  ana  induce  him  to 
declare  those  places  ports  of  entry  for 
foreign  commerce.  He  caught  at  the 
idea  at  once,  and  said  it  was  ^muy 
lumtnosa,^  and  wrote  to  the  President  by 
the  last  post  upon  the  subject.  He  says 
that  Belzu  has  declared  that  he  will. 
make  no  concessions  to  the  Brazilleros ; 
that  the  Norte  Americanos  are  the  people 
for  him,  as  they  wDl  bring  wealth,  force 
and  civilization  to  Bolivia. 

<*I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Bolivian 
government  will  declare  the  places 
mentioned  above — ^viz:  Guarayos  and 
Exaltacion— ports  of  entry  to  forei^ 
commerce.  In  that  event^  there  will 
be  one  ^reat  point  gained.  It  will  show 
that  Bolivia  wishes  to  open  commercial 
relations  with  us ;  therefore  we  can  in- 
sist that  Brazil  shall  not  throw  any  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  our  trade  with 
that  republic.  Unfortunately,  we,  as  in- 
dividuals, have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  means  of  carrying  out  this  gigantic, 
this  magnificent  plan  of  opening  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  region  of  the 
globe  to  population  and  civilization.  We 
nave  ^one  on  so  far  unaided  by  the 
counsel,  or  even  the  countenance,  of 
the  ^neral  government^  with  the  ex- 
ception of . 

"  For  myself,  I  feel  full  of  this  vast 
tobject;  for  I  know  that  with  in  less  than 
one  hundred  leagues  of  me  is  the  margin 
of  those  ffreat  solitudes,  replete  with 
riches,  and  occupying  the  wild  space 
where  millions  of  the  human  race  might 
dwell  in  plenty  and  happiness,  where 
nature  annually  wastes  more  than  would 
support  the  population  of  China  in  com- 
fort, and  where  the  most  luscious  fruits 
and  fairest  flowers  grow  and  bloom  un- 
known and  unnoticed.  When  I  reflect 
on  this,  and  on  the  miles  of  rivers  rolling 
on  in  silence  and  neglect,  I  feel  doubly  the 
want  of  power  and  money  to  accomplish 
their  introduction  to  the  civilized  world. 


"  To  return  to  the  question  of  internal 
navigation  in  South  America.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  a  slip  from  the  'Corn* 
mercio'  newspaper,  published  in  this 
city,  containing  an  account  of  the  de- 
parture of  a  small  expedition  from  Pau- 
cartambo  to  explore  the  river  Madre  de 
Dies. 

"The  Cuzcanians  are  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  communicating  through 
their  rivers  to  the  Amazon  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  whenever  the  question 
shall  be  fairly  brought  before  the  Peru- 
vian ffovernment,  and  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  United  States  intend  to  force 
open  the  way  through  the  Brazils.  I  can 
count  upon  the  assistance  and  influence 
of  the  whole  department  of  Cuzco,  and 
probably  of  the  whole  number  of  sena- 
tors and  deputies  from  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  republic.  Until  some 
action  shall  be  taken  by  the  government 
of  the  United  Slates,  little  can  be  done 
here. 

"  However,  en  atUndantj  it  would  be 
well  if  you  were  to  attempt  -to  organize 
a  company  for  the  navigation  of  the 
South  American  rivers  generally^  be- 
cause, whilst  we  look  at  the  Amazon, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  La  Plata. 
The  country  lying  upon  the  head- waters 
of  that  river  is  betier  populated  than 
that  on  the  confluence  of  the  Amazon, 
and.  from  all  I  can  learn,  the  commerce 
witn  Paraguay  alone  would  amply  re- 
pay the  outlay  necessary  to  establish  a 
steam  company  for  the  waters  of  the  La 
Plata.  Possibly,  if  steamers  were  actu- 
ally plying  upon  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana,  the  Brazilian  government  might 
be  better  disposed  towards  us,  and  the 
question  of  Amazonian  navigation  be 
amicably  settled.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  if  the  United  States  do  not  move 
shortly  in  the  matter,  some  other  nation 
will. 

"  Even  the  Bolivians  themselves  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  importance 
of  opening  a  communication  with  the 
Atlantic.  The  subject  is  touched  upon 
in  the  enclosed  articles  from  the  '  Com- 
mercio,'  published  in  this  city.  The 
Bahia  Negra  is  not  put  down  on  the  map 
I  have,  nor  are  Guturriz,  the  lake  Izozos,. 
the  river  Otuquis,  nor  the  Lativegnique; 
but  it  appears  to  me  t^at>  a  better  or  more 
direct  route  to  the  Paraguay  from- 
Chuquisaca  (Sucre)  would  be  down  the 
Pilcomayo.  which  passes  within:  a  few 
leagues  oi  the  town.    I  am  not  aware 
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whether  that  rirer  is  nayigable,  nor 
whether  the  country  it  flows  through  b 
at  all  prodactive.  I  presume  not^  as  it 
traverses  the  Gran  Chaco  desert. 

"  I  think  that  the  energies  and  influence 
of  all  the  friends  of  South  American  inter- 
nal navigation  and  colonization  should 
be  directed  towards  forming  a  company 
with  a  large  capital,  and  to  obtain  the 
aid  and  support  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  how  diflicult  an 
undertaking  it  is  to  wring  an  appropria- 
tion out  of  our  national  legislature  for 
any  purpose;  but  if  the  subject  could  be 
fkirljr  brought  before  it,  and  some  of  the 
leadmg  senators  and  representatives 
could  be  excited  to  take  a  patriotic  in- 
terest in  it,  perhaps  something  might  be 
done. 

**  We  must,  on  our  side,  do  all  we  can, 
and  by  dint  of  perseverance  may  suc- 
ceed at  last  in  accomplishing  our  object 
Should  we  do  so.  it  will  be  a  proud  satis- 
faction to  ourselves,  though  the  public 
may,  and  probably  will,  leave  us  to  ex- 
claim :  '  Ho8  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter 
honores.^ 

"I  shall  continue  workinsf  on,  and 
writing  to  you  whenever  I  nave  any- 
thing of  the  least  interest  to  communi- 
cate." 

We  think  that  from  this  showing  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  commerce  up  and 
down  the  Amazon  now  with  Bolivia  is 
not  an  abstraction. 

Just  as  we  are  concluding  this  chapter, 
we  receive  a  communication  from  South 
America,  stating  that  in  all  probability 
Bolivia  will  make,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1852,  Exaltacion,  on  the 
Madeira,  and  Reyes,  on  the  Beni — ^both 
belonging  to  the  Amazonian  water-shed 
and  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Madeira — 
free  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world; 
and  that  the  sum  of  810,000  will  be 
offered  as  a  reward  to  the  fii-st  steamer 
that  shall  arrive  at  either  one  of  these 
places. 

The  results  of  Lieutenant  Gibbon's 
exploration  of  these  water-courses  are, 
moreover,  looked  for,  it  is  said,  with  ex- 
ceeding interest  by  the  Bolivians. 

About  one-half  of  Bolivia,  two-thirds 
of  Peru,  three-fourths  of  Ecuador,  and 
one-half  of  New-Granada  are  drained 
by  the  Amazon  and  it«  tributaries.  For 
the  want  of  st^eamboat  navigation  on 
these  wat«r-courses,  the  trade  of  all  these 
parts  of  those  countries  goes  west  by 
caravans  of  mules  to  the  Pacific.  There. 


it  is  shipped,  and,  after  doubling  Cttpe 
Horn  ana  sailing  eight  or  ten  thousand 
miles,  it  is  then  raily  ofi*  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  on  its  way  to  the  United  States 
or  Europe;  whereas,  if  the  navigatioii 
of  the  Amazon  were  free  to  these  coun- 
tries, the  steamers  on  that  river  would 
landf  Uieir  produce  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  for  what  it  costs  to  convey  it 
across  the  Andes  on  mules  to  the  ra- 
cific. 

A  question,  therefore,  of  the  greater 
importance  to  these  republics  is  the  free 
navigation  of  that  river.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  st-eamboat  upon  their  tribu- 
taries of  it  would  be  followed  by  the 
immigrant  up  the  Amazon,  who  would 
soon  make  a  perfect  garden-spot  of  the 
splendid  provmces  that  are  on  its  banks. 
.  The  distance  between  the  sources  of 
the  Amazon,  in  Pern,  and  her  Pacific 
coast  is,  at  the  nearest  pointy  not  more 
than  sixty  or  seventy  miles. 

The  province  of  Caxamarca,  which  is 
upon  the  Amazonian  water-shed  in  Peru, 
has  a  population  of  70,000.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  healthiest  part  of  the  world.  In 
1792  (according  to  M.  Martin)  there  were 
eight  persons  in  it  whose  respective  ages 
were  114,  117,  121,  131,  132,  141,  and 
147 ;  and  one  person  died  there  at  the 
age  of  144  years,  seven  months,  and  five 
days,  leaving  800  living  descendants. 
The  city  of  Caxamarca  is  in  7*  south. 

There  are  upon  this  water-shed,  in  Bo- 
livia, the  cities  of  Chuquisaca,  Coeha- 
bamba,  and  Santa  Cruz :  in  Peru,  the 
famous  city  of  Cuzco,  Huancavelica, 
(celebrated  for  the  richest  quicksilver 
mines  in  the  world,)  Tarma,  Caxamarca, 
and  Moyabamba:  and  in  Ecuador,  the 
celebrated  city  of  Quito,  besides  nume- 
rous other  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets 
in  them  all. 

The  revolution  which  the  discovery  of 
the  passase  around  the  Cape  of  Good' 
Hope  made  in  the  trade  of  the  East  was 
not  greater  than  that  which  the  free  na- 
vigation of  the  Amazon  would  make  in 
the  trade  in  these  four  republics.  It 
would  make  of  them  new  countries  and 
a  new  {)eople.  Total  population  at  pre- 
sent estimated  between  seven  and  eight 
millions. 

In  May,  1851;  Lieut  Hemdon  set  out 
from  Lima,  on  his  way  to  explore  the 
Amazon ;  and  it  is  through  him  that  we 
derive  most  of  the  following  inf«*rmatioii 
concerning  the  Peruvian  water-shed  o4 
that  river* 
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We  therefore  introdaee  the  reader  upon 
that  water-shed  by  an  extract  from  nis 
journal,  which  he  has  kmdl]^  permitted 
118  to  make.  Standing  in  view  of  three 
beautiful  lakes— one  of  them,  Morooo« 
€ha,  or  "  Painted  Lake,"  being  that  from 
which  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon 
flow — he  remarks : 

"Though  not  yet  sixty  miles  from  the 
seaj  we  had  crossed  the  great  '  divide' 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Paci- 
fic from  tne  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
last  steps  of  our  mules  had  made  a  stri- 
king change  in  our  geographical  rela- 
tions— so  suddenly  and  so  quickly  had 
we  been  cut  off  fit)m  all  connection  with 
the  Pacific,  and  placed  upon  waters  that 
rippled  and  sparkled  joyously  as  they 
danced  by  our  feet  on  their  way  to  join 
the  glad  waves  of  the  dark  blue  ocean 
that  washes  the  shores  of  our  own  dear 
land.  They  whispered  to  me  of  home, 
and  my  heart  went  along  with  them. 
I  thought  of  Maury,  with  his  researches 
concerning  the  currents  of  the  sea ;  and 
recollecting  the  close  physical  connection 
pointed  out  by  him  as  exbting  between 
these  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  and 
those  of  our  own  majestic  Mississipjn,  I 
musingly  dropped  a  bit  of  green  moss, 
plucked  from  tne  hill-side,  upon  the  bo- 
som of  the  placid  Morococha,  and  as  it 
floated  along  I  followed  it^  in  ima^a- 
tion,  down  through  the  luxurious  climes, 
the  beautiful  skies,  and  enchantiog  sce- 
nery of  the  tropics,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
^reat  river  that  this  little  lake  was  feed- 
ing; thence  across  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
through  the  Yucatan  pass  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  thence  along  the  gulf  stream, 
and  so  out  upon  the  ocean  off  the  shores 
of  our  own  *  land  of  flowers.'  Here  I 
fancied  it  might  have  met  with  silent 
little  messengers  cast  by  the  hands  of 
sympathizins^  friends  and  countrymen 
high  up  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, or  away  in  the  Far  West^  upon 
the  distant'  fountains  of  the  Missouri. 

"  It  was  indeed  but  a  bit  of  moss  that 
was  floating  upon  the  water  while  I 
mused.  But  fancy,  awakened  and  sti- 
mulated by  surrounding  circumstances, 
had  already  converted  it  into  a  skiff 
manned  by  fairies,  and  bound  upon  a 
mission  of  high  import^  bearing  messages 
of  peace  and  good-will,  and  telling  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  of  settlement 
and  civilization,  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal liberty,  from  the  *  King  of  Rivers' 
to  the  ^  Fathar  of  Waters,'  and  possibly 


meeting  in  the  Florida  Pa8&  and  speak- 
ing through  a  trumpet  loudfer  than  the 
tempest^  with  spriteis  sent  down  by  the 
naiads  of  Lake  itaska  with  greetings  to 
Morococha. 

"  I  was  now  for  the  first  time  fiairly  in 
the  field  of  my  operations. 

"  I  had  been  sent  to  explore  the  val- 
ley of  the  Amazon,  to  sound  its  streams, 
and  to  report  as  to  their  navigability,  i 
was  commanded  to  examine  its  fields, 
its  forests,  and  its  rivers,  that  I  mighi 
guage  their  capabilities,  active  and  oor- 
mant^  for  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
states  of  Christendom,  and  make  known 
to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  age 
the  resources  which  lie  in  concealment 
there,  waiting  for  the  touch  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  breath  of  the  steam-engine 
to  give  them  animation,  life,  and  pal- 
pable existence. 

"Before  us  lay  this  immense  field, 
dressed  in  the  robes  of  everlasting  sum- 
mer, and  embracinff  an  area  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Sjquare  miles, 
on  which  the  foot-fall  of  civilized  man 
had  never  been  heard.  Behind  us  tow- 
ered, in  forbidding  grandeur,  the  crests 
and  peaked  summits  of  the  Andes,  clad 
in  the  garb  of  eternal  winter. 

"The  contrast  was  striking  and  the 
field  inviting;.  But  who  were  the  la- 
bourers! Gibbon  and  L  We  were  all. 
The  rest  were  not  even  gleaners.  But 
it  was  well.  The  expedition  had  been 
planned  and  arranged  at  home  with 
admirable  judgment  and  consummate 
sagacity;  for  had  it  been  on  a  grand 
scale,  commensurate  with  its  importance, 
or  even  larger  than  it  was,  it  would  have 
broken  down  with  its  own  weight. 

"Though  the  waters  where  I  stood 
were  bound  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
streams  of  our  northern  hemisphere,  and 
to  bring,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  into  one,  and  place  it  before 
our  own  doors;  yet  from  the  head  of 
navigation  on  one  stream  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  other,  the  distance  to 
be  sailed  could  not  be  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand miles. 

"Vast,  many,  and  great,  doubtless, 
are  the  varieties  of  climates,  soils,  and 
productions  within  such  a  range.  The 
importance  to  the  world  of  settlement, 
culti  ration  and  commerce  in  the  vallev 
of  the  Amazon  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
With  the  climates  of  India,  and  of  all  the 
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habitable  poHions  of  the  eaith,  pHed  one 
abore  the  other  in  quick  suceesmon,  til- 
lage and  good  husbandry  here  would 
transfer  the  productioDS  m  the  East  to 
this  ma^ificent  river-basin,  and  pjlaoe 
them  within  a  few  days'  easy  sail  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

^^  Only  a  few  miles  back  we  had  first 
entered  the  fiunous  mining  distriots  of 
Peru.  A  large  portion  of  the  silver  which 
constitutes  the  circulation  of  the  world, 
was  dug  from  the  range  of  mountains 
upon  which  we  were  standine^,  and  most 
ot  it  came  from  that  slope  of  mem  which 
is  drained  off  into  the  Amazon.  Is  it 
possible  for  commeree  and  navigation 
up  and  down  this  majestic  water-oonrse 
and  its  beautiful  tributarks,  to  turn  back 
Uiis  stream  of  silver  from  its  western 
course  to  the  Pacific,  and  conduct  it  with 
steamers,  down  the  Amazon,  to  the  Uni- 
ted State«2  there  to  balance  the  stream 
of  gold  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be 
flooded  from  Cahfomia  and  Australia. 

'^  Questions  which  I  could  not  answer, 
and  refiections  which  I  could  not  keep 
back,  crowded  upon  me.  Oppressed  with 
their  weight  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  me,  I  turned  slowly  and  sadly 
away,  secretly  lamenting  my  own  want 
of  ability  for  this  great  undertaking,  and 
sincerely  regretting  that  the  duty  before 
me  had  not  been  assigned  to  abler  and 
better  hands.'' 

The  Amazon,  in  Peru,  is  called  the 
Maranon.  It  takes  its  rise  in  about  1 1 
deg.  south,  and  flows  N.  N.  W.  for  about 
five  hundred  miles ;  thence  turning  east, 
and  constituting,  according  to  the  maps, 

Sit  the  maps  are  wrong,)  the  boundary 
e  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  for  about 
eight  hundred  miles  by  its  windings. — 
Crossing  in  Peru  the  head-waters  of  the 
main  streauL  Lieut  Hemdon  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Huallaga,  a  noble  tri- 
butary, and  embarked  upon  it  at  Tin^ 
Maria.  He  descended  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  main  stream,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  by  a  nver  navk^a- 
tion  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  nve 
hundred  miles. 

At  Tarapoto  he  fell  in  with  a  clever 
New-England  blacksmith,  who  had  been 
in  that  country  for  many  years,  and  from 
whose  valuable  notes  concerning  the 
commercial  resources  of  the  j^aces  vi- 
sited by  him,  we  derive  ihe  following : 

Tarapoto,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Huallaga,  six  leagues  above  Cha- 
suta,  the  head  of  uninterrupted  naviga- 


tion from  fl»  sea,  is  one  himdred  satd 
thirty  leagues  from  the  city  of  Huaooeo^ 
and  tweo^-foor  from  Moyabamba.  Cli- 
mate  very  healthy,  and  free  from  all 
anoojring  insects. 

It  IS  sUuated  on  a  beautiful  plam  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty^ve  leagues  in 
circumference,  which  is  intersected  by 
many  rivulets.  Tlie  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing in  ^reat  abundance  cotton,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  mdigo,  and  cocoa,  as  well  as 
everything  else  to  which  the  climate  is 
adapted.  Here  the  plantain  continues, 
without  any  other  care  than  that  re- 
quired to  remove  the  noxious  weeds,  to 
produce  in  full  vigor  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years.  Cotton  gives  a  crop  in  six  montoii 
from  the  seed^  rice  in  dye  months;  and 
indigo  grows  wild.  Neat  cattle  and 
sheep  tmive  here  and  multiply  most  ra- 
pidly. Population  of  the  town  and  its 
two  ports  m  1848,  5,350;  annual  biitha 
about  235 ;  deaths,  40.  Principal  branch 
of  industry,  cotton  cloth,  of  which  they 
manufiEusture  between  thirty-five  and 
forty  thousand  yards.  It  is  made  by 
hand,  and  one  yard  of  our  common 
coarse  cotUm  is  worth  there  two  of  that. 

The  currency  is  white  wax  and  this 
coarse  cotton  stuff'of  the  country,  which 
in  Chaohapoyas  is  worth  twelve  ceiita 
the  yard. 

One  pound  of  white  wax  is  woith  lour 
yards  of  cotton ;  a  good-sized  bull  one 
hundred  yards;  a  well-grown  fat  hog^ 
sixty  yards;  a  big  sheep,  twelve  yards; 
twenty-five  pounds  of  cofi*ee,  six  yards; 
twenty-five  gallons  of  rum,  twelve  yards ; 
a  laymg  hen,  four  ounces  of  wax;  a 
chicken,  two  ounces;  twenty-five  pounds 
of  rice  in  the  husk,  a  half  pound  of  wax ; 
twenty-five  pounds  of  com,  two  ounces ; 
twenty-five  pounds  beans,  jfour  oimces;  a 
basket  of  yucas,  weighing  from  fifty  to 
sixty  pounds,  two  ounces;  twenty-five 
pounds  seed  cotton,  eight  ounces ;  a 
bunch  of  plantains,  weighing  frmn  for^ 
to  fifty  pounds,  three  needles.  Storax, 
cinnamon,  milk  of  trees,  gums,  and  other 

{)roduots  of  the  forests  have  no  fixed  va- 
ue ;  but  they  may  be  had  in  quantity  finom 
the  Indians  at  merely  nominal  prices. 

The  land  transportation  from  Tara- 
poto to  M o^^abamoa,  with  its  pofmlatioii 
of  15)000,  is  done  on  the  badu  of  In- 
dians. Seventy-five  pounds  make  a  load,, 
and  the  freight  is  six  yards  of  cotton,, 
valued  at  three  yards  of  our  common 
"fi^nny  bit"  stuff. 

llie  pay  of  a  oommoa  labourer  it  foHr 
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oimces  of  wax  a  dsnF  aiid  found,  "•  with- 
chMha,  at  diseretion.'^ 

This  is  the  most  important  town  in  the 
province  of  Mainas,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  navi^ble  waters,  and  its 
ooonection  with  such  a  large  extent  of 
territory  that  is  not  liable  to  overflow. 

From  Tarapoto  to  Chasuta  you  pass 
the  villages  of  Juan  Guerra  and  Shapaya. 
Chasuta  is  at  the  head  of  oninterrapted 
navigation  on  the  Huallaga.  Lieutenant 
Hemdon,  cominpidown  at  low  water, 
met  between  this,  place  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  witli  nowhere  less  than 
five  feet  of  water.  The  high-water 
mark  is  forty  feet  above  the  stage  in 
which  the  river  was  when  he  was  Qiere. 
From  Chasuta  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ama^ 
2on  the  distance  by  water  is  upwards  of 
3.000  miles ;  and  for  half  the  year  the 
Pennsylvania,  seventy-four,  would  find 
water  enough  to  reach  thai  village  from 
the  sea. 

Population  of  Chasuta  1,031 ;  distance 
to  Tarapoto  by  land  six  leases  ]  cost  of 
transportation,  (me  pound  of  wax  the  In- 
dian load,  one  pound  of  wax  being 
equivalent  to  four  yards  of  cotton. — 
Cows,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs  thrive 
well.    Productions  those  of  Tarapoto. 

Yunimaguas,  twenty-four  leagues  be« 
low  Chasuta;  population  319;  country 
fertile.  A  good  road  can  be  cut  from 
this  place  almost  in  a  straight  line  to 
Moyabamba,  distance  thirty  leagues. 

Santa  Cruz  is  thirty-five  leagues  below 
Chasuta.  Here  white  wax  is  worth  one 
and  a  third  yards  cotton,  and  five  pounds 
wax  are  sold,  for  one  white-handled  knife. 
Ponulation  300. 

Chamicnros,  thirty-nine  leagues  be- 
low Chasuta,  with  a  population  of  331. 
Valuable  resins  and  gums  abound  in  the 
woods. 

Laguna,  forty-four  leagues  below  Cha* 
suta,  and  four  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Huallaga,  has  a  population  of  742,  and 
a  fertile  soil 

Urarinas,  on  the  Amazon,  five  leagues 
below  the  Biouth  of  the  Huallaga — po- 
pulation forty-three.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant place  on  a6eount  of  the  immense 
quantities  in  its  vicinity  of  the  tree 
which  produces  the  ffum-copal. 

Passing  by  the  vulages  of  Paranari 
and  San  Regis,  we  come  to  Nauta,  the 
capital  of  the  district.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Amazon,  forty- 
six  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Huallaga,  and  mnety-lour   below   the 


head  of  UBintemipted  navigation  on  ^Ssak 
river. 

It  is  to  this  place  that  Brazil,  by  trea^ 
ty  with  Peru,  has  just  contmctea  for  a 
Ime  of  steamere^  under  the  Brazilian 
flag,  from  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  This  line  is  to  have  a  monop- 
oly of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Amazon  for  thirty  years,  with  a  bonus 
of  100,000  per  annum  for  the  first  fif- 
teen. 

It  therefore  becomes  a  place  of  im- 
portance ;  and,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  allude  to  it  a^in  in  connection  with 
this  steamboat  hne,  under  the  Brazilian 
flag,  we  will  here  take  no  more  notioer 
of  it. 

Nauta  is  also  only  half  a  league  aboro 
the  mouth  of  the  iJcayali,  another  tri- 
butary of  the  Amazon,  and  larger  than 
tiie  Huailaga^-population  810. 

Here  one  yard  of  English  or  Ameri* 
can  cottcm  is*  worth  two  and  two-thirds 
yards  ot  the  cotton  cloth  of  the  country; 
and  thiity-four  pounds  of  sarsaparilla  are 
ffiven  for  eight  yards  of  the  latter;  a 
rail-grown  hen  is  worth  six  needles;  a 
chicken  three;  and  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
of  yucas  six.  A  Portugese  merchant 
has  established  a  house  nere. 

Amaguas,  seven  miles  below  Nauta* 
is  an  important  point,  (though  at  preseni 
it  has  but  240  innabitants,)  on  account  c^ 
its  great  extent  of  fertile  lands. 

Passing  Amaguas  with  its  240  inhab^ 
itants,  Iquitos  with  its  127,  and  Aran 
with  its  80,  we  arrive,  twenty-seven 
leases  below  the  mouth  of  the  tJcayali, 
which  comes  from  the  south,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Napo,  a  tributary  from 
Ecuador.  There  is  here  a  settlement 
consisting  of  one  family  of  Mitos  Indi- 
ans and  one  fugitive  slave  from  Brazil^^ 
total  thirty-one. 

This  river  is  two  hundred  yardtf 
broad  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  fbf 
three  hundred  miles.  It  is  rich  in  gold ; 
its  banks  are  inhabited  by  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  covered  with  sarsaparil- 
la and  other  valuable  products  of  the 
forests.  These  Indians  make  the  finest 
and  most  beautiful  hammocks  that  are 
found  in  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento; 
price  of  a  hammook  two  yards  of  cot- 
ton. The  trade  in  poisons  makes  this  an 
importsmt  place. 

Pebas  is  thirteen  leagues 'below  the 
mouth  of  the  Napo;  has  a  population  of 
887,  and  a  fine  country  round  about.— 
Its  productions  are  white  and  black  wax^ 
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•artaparilte,    ranilla,    pouons.    stomz,  Lirerpool  it  uriTaf  «i  the  month  of  the 

'^  chambira,"  hammocks,   pitcn,  copal,  Ucayali,  where  it  is  sent  up  by  boat, 

incense,  India  rubberj  milk  of  the  cow-  which  occupies  three  hmidred  working 

tree,  and  many  cariosities,  which  the  hours  in  goin^  up  three  hundred  miles  to 

Indians,  who,  tnough  wild  and  savage,  Sarayacu  and  tne  sarsaparilla  coontry. 

are  friendly  to  the  white  man,  usuaSy  Here  this  piece  of  four  yards  is  exchang* 

brin^  in  exchange  for  beads,  trinkets,  &c^  ed  in  barter,  according  to  Hacket,  the 

White  wax  is  worth  two  yards  of  cot-  New-England  mechanic,  from  whom  we 

ton;  black,  one  and  a  half;  thirty-four  have  been    quoting,  for   one    hundred 

pounds  sarsaparilla,  twenty-four  yards;  pounds  of  that  drug.    A8hi[>mentof  the 

hammock,  two  yards ;  a  litUe  pot  of  return  cargo  is  then  made  in  the  rude 

poison,  fsmr  yards;  one  pound  vanilla,  river  raft  of  the  couolry,  and  this  one 

eight  yards.  hundred  poimds  of  sarsaparilla,  bought 

Thence  to  Loreto,  the  frontier  town  of  with  four  yards  of  "  fi'-penny-bit^' cotton, 

Peru,  we  have  five  small  villages.    Lo-  when  it  reaches  the  Amazon,  is  worth 

leto  is  160  leagues  below  the  head  of  $9  in  Nauta,  $10.50  in  Tabatinga,  $25 

miinterrupted  navigation  of  the  Hualla-  at  Para,  and  $50  at  New-York  or  Liver- 

ga:   population,   122.     In  this  village  pool.    The  voyage  has  been  a  long  and 

you  nnd  a  preparation  from  the  wild  a  tedious  and  a  roundabout  one^  but  the 

3ruca,  which  is  very  palatable,  whole-  profits  are  enormous, 
some,  and  nutricious.    It  is  a  good  sub- 


stitute for  bread. 

Sarayacu,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ucayali,  300  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Amazon,  has  a  popu* 
lation  of  1,270. 


Now,  if  Peru  and  Brazil,  instead  of 
forcing  commerce  with  their  interior 
provinces  to  ffo  around  "  Robin  Hood's 
bam"  to  get  Siere,  would  open  ports  of 
entry  to  all  nations  and  permit  them 

^ to  use  the  navigation  of  ihe  Amazon,  ihe 

This  is  an  important  point  in  the  midst  citizens  and  subjects  of  Peru  and  Brazil, 
of  a  fertile  region.  Eight  or  ten  miles  instead  of  getting  four  yards  of  cotton 
above  this  town  the  Ucayali  receives  the  for  their  one  hunc&ed  pounds  of  sarsapa- 
Ahua3rtia,  which  takes  its  rise  ahnost  on  rilla.  would  get  three  or  four  hundred 
the  banks  of  the  Huallaga.  A  few  miles  yards  for  it. 

up  this  tributary  bring  you  to  a  great  It  would  be  difficult  to  quote  any  ex- 
sarfMipariUa  country.  This  drag  costs  ample  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
here  eight  yards  of  the  cotton  cloth  of  advantages  to  Peru  of  that  "  policy  of 
the  country  the  one  hundred  pounds ;  commerce"  which  calls  for  the  estabiish- 
whioh  one  hundred  pounds  are  worth  ments  of  ports  of  entry  at  the  head  of 
$25  in  Para,  and  from  $40  to  $60  in  Eu-  navigation  on  the  Maranon,  as  the  main 
rope,  accoroing  to  the  markets.  These  trunk  of  the  Amazon  is  here  called;  at 
eight  yards  of  cotton  for  the  one  hun-  Chasuta,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
dred  pounds  of  sarsaparilla,  according  Huallaga;  at  ^e  head  of  navigation  on 
to  the  statement  of  this  clever  black-  the  Ucayali;  and  at  Nautau,  which  is  at 
smith,  are  worth  four  yards  only  of  our  the  junction  of  this  last  with  the  Ama- 
ooarse  cotton.  zon. 

Let  us,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  illus-  So  Ecuador  might  establish  ports  of 
tration,  trace  this  trade  through  its  en-  entry  on  her  side  of  the  Amazon,  at 
tire  course.  Borja,  if  the  navigation  be  uninterrapt- 

The  American  or  English  peddler  to  the  ed  that  far,  and  if  Boija  belong  to  her  ; 
Amazon — for  trader  he  is  not — ^buys  in  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  at  eacli 
New- York  or  Liverpool,  as  the  case  may  one  of  her  Amazonian  tributaries,  as  the 
be,  four  yards  of  cotton,  for  which  he  Pastaza,  the  Napo,  the  Putomayo,  and 
pays  twenty-five  cents.  He  ships  it  theJapura;  though  the  head  of  navi^a- 
thence  around  Cape  Hom  to  Callao. —  tionofthelastispet^aps  in  New  Granada. 
Here  it  pays  duty  at  the  Peravian  ens-  Now,  if  one  of  these  republics  shoold 
tom-house,  and  is  sent  thence  to  Lima  by  declare  such  places  free  ports  to  ail  the 
mule.  B]^,this  time,  what  with  freight,  world,  or  ports  of  entry  to  the  commerce 
transportation,  and  commissions,  it  has  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  her,  sorely 
cost  the  purchaser  fifty  cents.  It  is  then  Brazil  would  not  in  this  enlightened  dav: 
packed  on  mules,  carried  across  the  if  an  American  or  an  Englishman  shouki 
Andes,  and  in  about  twelve  months  from  wish  to  wear  his  own  flag  and  ^  up  in 
the  time  of  its  leaving  New- York  or  his  own  bottom  under  it  on  a  trading  vay- 
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age  to  those  ports — surely,  we  say.  Brazil 
would  not  at  this  day  attempt  to  play  the 
part  of  Japan,  and  hinder  those  vessels 
from  passing  oy  her  doors  to  other  parts 


passing 
of  the  world. 


The  Pastaza,  we  are  informed  on  the 
authority  of  our  old  friend,  Gen.  Viliamil, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Ecuador,  is 
narigable  nearly  ud  to  Quito ;  and,  it  is 
well  known  that  tne  sands  of  most  of 
those  streams  are  auriferous. 

Tabantinga  is  the  frontier  post  of  Bra- 
zil on  the  Amazon.  Thence  ascending, 
we  have  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
along  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amazon, 
whicn  here  courses  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Peru,  and  not  far  from  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  Ecuador,  for  the  distance 
of  500  or  600  miles.  Thus  a  steamboat 
majr  reach  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 

Lieut.  Hemdon  entered  the  Amazon 
four  hundred  and  sixty  miles  above  the 
Brazilian  boundary,  and  he  thus  de- 
scribes the  river  there : 

^  The  Amazon,  where  it  receives  the 
Huallaga,  is  five  hundred  yards  broad. 
The  march  of  this  great  river  in  its  silent 
grandeur  was  sublime^  but,  in  the  un- 
tamed might  of  its  turbid  waters,  as  they 
cut  away  its  banks,  tore  down  the  gi- 
gantic denizens  of  the  forests  and  built 
up  islands,  it  was  awfuL  It  rolled 
through  (he  wilderness  with  a  stately 
and  solenm  air :  its  waters  looked  angry, 
sullen,  and  relentless,  and  the  whole 
scene,  as  the  noise  of  the  falling  trees 
came  booming  at  distant  intervals  across 
the  forest^  awoke  emotions  of  awe  and 
dread,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  funeral 
solemnities,  the  minute-gun,  the  howl  of 
the  wind,  and  the  angry  tossings  of  the 
waves,  when  all  hands  are  called  'to 
bury  tne  dead'  in  a  troubled  sea. 


''Though  the  river  was  not  at  its  full, 
it  reminded  me  of  our  Mississippi  at  its 
topmost  floods.  The  waters  are  quite  as 
muddy  and  quite  as  turbid,  but  the  Ama- 
zon lacked  the  charm  and  the  fascina- 
tion which  the  plantation  upon  the  bank, 
the  city  upon  the  blufi;  and  the  steam- 
boat upon  the  water,  lend  to  its  fellow  of 
the  north ;  nevertheless,  I  felt  pleasure 
at  its  siffht.  I  had  already  traveled  seven 
hundred  miles  by  water,  and  fancied  that 
this  powerful  stream  would  soon  carry  me 
to  the  ocean.  But  the  water  travel  was 
comparatively  just  begun ;  many  a  weary 
month  was  to  ela^e  ere  I  should  again 
look  upon  the  familiar  face  of  the  sea,  and 
many  a  time,  when  worn  and  wearied 
with  the  canoe  life,  did  I  exclaim,  'This 
river  seems  interminable.' 

''  Its  capacities  for  trade  and  commerce 
are  inconceivably  ^at.  Its  industrial 
future  is  the  most  dazzling;  and  to  the 
touch  of  steam,  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion, this  rolling  stream  and  its  magnifi- 
cent water-sh^  would  start  up  into  a 
display  of  industrial  results  that  would 
maxe  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  regions  on  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

^  From  its  mountains  you  may  dig  sil* 
yer.  iron,  coal,  copper,  quicksilver,  zinc, 
and  tin ;  from  the  sands  of  its  tributaries 
you  may  wash  gold,  diamonds,  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  from  its  forests  you  may 
gather  drugs  of  virtues  the  most  rare, 
spices  of  aroma  the  most  exquisite,  gums 
and  resins  of  the  most  useful  properties, 
dyes  of  hues  the  most  brilliant,  with 
cabinet  and  building  woods  of  the  finest 
polish  and  most  enduring  texture.  Its 
climate  is  an  everlasting  summer,  and 
its  harvest  pereimial.'' 


ART, 


IV.-OONNEOTION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  WITH  THE 
QULF-INTERE8T8   OF  ALABAMA. 


M0NT60MERT  AND  PXNSACOLA  RIIL-ROAD. 

Few  subjects  are  more  interesting  than  the  richest  soil,  the  best  harbors^  and  the 

to  trace  the  developments  of  different  n^ost  valuable  agricultural  productions, 

sections  of  the  country  when  connected  not  only  of  the  Union,  but  of  the  whole 

by  means  of  rail-roads,  and  the  other  world.     It  has  been   aptly  said    that 

various  systems  of  internal  communica-  ^'  Cotton  i$  King,^'  since  every  thing  of 

tions.    The  commercial  independence  commercial  importance  depends  upon  it 

of  the  South  has  become  no  longer  prob-  in  the  way  of^  exchange.    The  cottoa 

lematical.    We  possess  the  finest  nvers,  planter  has,  mitil  very  recently,  conti 
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nned  blind  to  his  own  interests,  by  de- 
pending upon  ex^nsiire,  uncertain,  and 
circuitous  routes  in  the  transportation  of 
his  productions  to  either  domestic  or 
foreign  markets.  "  Dtred  frtufo"  is  the 
natural  channel  of  coramunication  be- 
tween nation^  and  no  fact  is  of  more 
importance  for  the  cotton  planter  to 
understand  than  this  simple  axiom.— 
Hie  intervention  of  third  parties,  the 
rates  of  commission,  insurance,  lighter- 
age, steamboat  transportation,  wharf- 
age,drayage,  and  various  other  expenses 
levied  upon  a  bale  of  cotton  berore  it 
can  be  shipped  in  a  safe  vessel  to  a 
foreign  market,  has  rendered  the  ports 
of  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  a  dresul  to 
the  majority  of  planters  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

To  promote  the  mercantile  and  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  central  Alabama, 
a  most  important  rail-road  was  under- 
taken, a  few  years  since,  to  connect 
Montgomery  with  the  city  of  Pensacola. 
The  causes  that  led  to  a  suspension  of 
this  road  are  too  well  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  these  cities,  to  render  any  expla- 
nation at  this  time  necessary ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  it  was  simply  owing  to  the  mo- 
netary revulsion  of  1836  and  1838,  that 
paralyzed  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country^  and  which  rendered  abortive 
the  vanous  attempts  undertaken  at  that 
time,  to  open  the  avenues  of  trade  with 
interior  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Montgomery  and  Pensacola  rail- 
road has  now  assumed  an  importance 
its  most  sanguine  and  earliest  advocates 
in  no  way  anticipated.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  this  communication  to  point 
out,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  most  pro- 
minent inducements  that  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  citizens  of  Montg[omery 
and  Pensacola,  in  favour  of  an  imme- 
diate construction  of  this  road. 

1st. — The  certain,  cheap,  and  expe- 
ditious facilities  of  communicating  with 
a  commercial  harbor  of  the  first  class ; 
and  the  consequent  concentration  of 
mercantile  and  amcultural  trade  at 
Montgomery  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties. 

2nd. — The  saving  of  time,  m  favor  of 
this  road,  over  all  others,  in  connecting 
the  northern  cities  with  New-Orleans, 
Texas,  Chagres,  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
on  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

3rd. — ^The  advantages  this  road  pos- 
sesses over  the  Savannah  and  Brunswick 
routes  now  in  progress,  to  conneot  the 


Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  at 
the  Bay  of  Pensacola. 

4th. — The  superiority  of  the  harbor  of 
Pensacola  over  all  others  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  and  its  national  defenses. 

5th. — ^The  probable  expense  of  con- 
struction, connected  witA  steamboats 
to  New-Orieans,  and  tlie  income  de- 
rived. 

There  is  no  interior  town  that  we 
know  of  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  a 
more  enviable  position  than  Montgo- 
mery— ^possessing  a  large,  thriving  and 
enersetie  population — me  from  debC^ 
and  having  a  vast  ext-ent  of  rich  agri- 
cultural country  dependent  upon  her 
trade,  by  means  of  rail  and  plank  roads 
that  are  being  built,  and  all  convermng 
towards  her  as  a  common  centre.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  city  of 
Pensacola  should  feel  desirous  to  con- 
nect and  afibnl  Montgomery  that  which 
she  most  requires,  to  wit^  a  safe  and 
magnificent  harbor,  to  increase  her  com- 
mercial and  internal  prosperity.  In- 
crease the  facilities  of  trade,  and  yon 
promote  the  opportunities  for  wealth, 
and  the  consequent  influx  of  population. 
It  has  become  an  established  fact  thai 
rail-roads  increase  the  mercantile  jdtm^ 
perity  of  interior  towns,  and  enables 
merchants  to  establish  wholesale  stores 
at  central  points,  thereby  affording  fiwi- 
lities  for  the  capital  of  (he  surrounding 
country  to  be  spent  in  its  own  vicinity, 
rather  than  seeK  a  more  remote  markel^ 
at  the  hazard  of  a  tedious  and  expen- 
sive  journey,  which  is  a  serious  consi- 
deration with  merchants;  mechanic^ 
and  planters  of  small  means.  The  his^ 
tory  of  all  the  towns  along  the  Albany 
and  Buffalo  Rail-road— ^henectady, 
Utica,  Rome,  Syracuse  and  Rochester, 
that  now  contain  populations  averaging 
10  or  20,000  inhabitants,  are  all  corrobo- 
rative of  this  fact.  Look,  also,  at  Chi- 
cago, built  upon  the  low  slash  prairie  of 
northeastern  Illinois ;  |ten  jrears  ago  she 
could  not  number  5000  inhabitants ;  she 
now  boasts  of  40,000,  with  2000  miles  of 
rail-road  conver^ng  upon  her.  Such  is 
the  result  of  well-directed  individual  en- 
terprise, that  could  be  ilhistrated  by  a 
hundred  different  examples. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  business  of 
Montgomery  is  perplexed,  and  brougfal 
to  a  pause  several  months  in  the  ooorse 
of  the  year^  by  the  ^allowness  of  the 
Alabama  River ;  and  this  frequently  oc- 
curs in  t^e  most  bosy  periods^  when  the 
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treyelling  oommunity  is  most  anxious  phia,  Baltimore,  Waahioffton,  Norfolk; 
either  to  co,  or  return  from  the  northern  Charleston  and  Savannah,  with  New 
cities.  This  annoyance  compels  thou-  Orleans,  Texas,  Chagres,  the  Tehuante- 
sands  to  take  the  more  tedious  route  of  pec  route,  on  to  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
the  Mississippi  River,  who  would  other-  cisco,  is  easily  demonstrated  by  an 
wise  select  the  more  agreeable  and  examination  oi  the  maps,  together  with 
expeditious  way  through  Montgomery,  the  numerous  enterprises  nearly  com^ 
thence  on  to  Wilmington,  Charleston,  pleted  to  shorten  the  distance  between 
or  SavannaL  The  stockholders  of  the  these  important  commercial  points. 
Montgomery  and|West  Point  Rail-road  Now,  it  is  important  for  us  to  examine 
are  losing  millions  from  this  cause ;  and  the  merits  of  the  Pensacola  and  Mont- 
I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  loss  but  by  gomery  road,  and  to  sustain  by  facts 
lending  their  aid  and  influence  towards  we  priority  it  possesses  over  all  other 
the  construction  of  the  Pensacola  and  routes.  Tne  roads  through  Georgia  and 
Montgomery  Rail-road.  It  is  hardly  pos-  South  Carolina  are  rapidly  approaching 
sible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  data  as  to  their  completion,  and  in  a  iew  montl^ 
the  number  of  passengers  that  would  a  direct  communication  will  be  had  by 
pass  over  the  route,  in  the  event  of  its  rail- road,  from  the  city  of  Montgomery 
connection  with  the  Alabama,  Georgia  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  thence 
and  South  Carolina  Rail-roads  at  Mont-  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia^ 
gomery.  Especially,  after  tiie  Chagres  New- York,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  com- 
and  Tehuantepec  Rail-roads  are  com-  mercial  city  upon  the  Atlantic  coast, 
pleted,  and  connections  established  by  Montgomery,  then,  is  distinctly  the  ter* 
them  with  some  point  on  the  gulf  coasi,  minating  point  of  sdl  the  roads  convert- 
being  the  terminus  of  the  long  chain  of  ing  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Gulf 
roads  leading  to  the  northern  cities.  It  of  Mexico.  Is  it  compatible  with  sound 
may  be  safely  relied  upon,  however,  judgment,  or,  the  progress  of  the  times, 
that  200  is  a  small  daily  average  of  pas-  that  the  property-holders  of  Mont^mery 
senders,  since  100  is  the  present  number  should  conunue  apathetic  to  their  own 
passing  through  Montffomer}',  notwith-  permanent  prosperity,  and  allow  other 
standing  all  obstacles  by  the  river,  and  cities  to  circumscribe  and  secure  the 
rail-roads  not  yet  completed.  elements  of  wealth,  now  within  the  con- 

The  cotton  trade  is  well  worthy  the  trol  of  her  own  citizens,  by  extending 
consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Mont^  a  rail-road  to  the  Bay  of  Pensacola :  ana 
gomery,  and  a  strict  inquiry  should  be  thus  possessing  the  most  magnificent 
made  as  to  the  probable  increase  of  this  harbor  to  be  found  either  upon  the  At- 
important  branch  of  business  in  the  lantic  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ? 
event  of  this  road  being  constructed.  The  saving  of  time  in  making  a  jour- 
Whether  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun-  ney  from  New- York  to  New-Oneans,  is 
tered  upon  the  river — heavy  steamboat  superior  to  any  other  route  proposed,  or 
freight,  insurance,  and  the  various  ex-  yet  undertaken.  It  can  be  made  in  the 
penses  incidental,  at  Mobile — to  wit^  short  space  of  "  Four  Daysj^'  a  rapidity 
commissions,  drayage,  wharfage,  light-  greater  than  is  even  pretended  to  be 
erage,  are  not  sufficient  to  draw  off  a  claimed  by  the  numerous  improvements 
vastamountof  the  cotton  from  the  river,  now  in  contemplation  to  connect  the 
to  be  repacked  at  Montgomery,  ana  e^reat  commercial  emporiums  of  the 
thence  forwarded  to  Pensacola,  as  op-  North  and  South.  This  time  is  calcu- 
portunities present  for  shipment;  thereby  lated  as  follows;  a  good  steamer  can 
saving  all  those  minor  expenses  which,  make  the  trip  from  New-Orleans  to  Pen- 
taken  together,  detract  so  much  from  a  sacola  in  16  hours,  distance  200  miles; 
bale  of  cotton  in  the  Mobile  market,  thence  by  rail-roaa  to  Montgomery,  160 
It  is  not  false  prediction  to  say  that  cot-  miles  in  8  hours : — 

ton  presses  wnl  line  the  river  front  of     „     ^.       ^  _.    . ^  •a  ^ 

Montgomery,  in  less  than  a  year  after  ^•.::L;?.!^™*^.*'r.T^'^\^ ^"  .  U i«m«. 

the  construction  of  this  road,  and  thus  Montgomery  to  wuniiDgtoii,  tia  s.  c«- 

open  a  new  avenue  for  employment  and  w'&^ti  w.^htofion;  11^             so  " 

wealth  to  her  enterprising  citizens.  waaWngton  to  Now- York,  R.  Ji i%  « 

Secondly. — ^The  saving  of  time  in  favor  «     .  ^^                                     z:. 

ofthis  road,  over  all  others,  in  connecting      B<i«*i«  *  <»*y» «»>»«"•• 

the  northern  cities,  New-York,  Philadel-  The  most  gigantic  efforts  are  making 
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by  the  capitalists  of  the  country  to  es-  sacola  route  to  connect  t^e  Atlantic 

tablish  an  expeditious  and  economical  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

route  to  San  Francisco.    The  western  The  citizens  of  Savannah  deserve  the 

members  of  Confess  are  urging  the  pro-  greatest  praise  for  their  comprehenadve- 

ptietyofconnectmgthe  cityof  St.  Louis  ness  and  perseverance  in  endeavoring 

with  the  Pacific  coast^  and  demanding  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  city, 

aid  from  Government  to  promote  the  by  connecting  with  every  point  calcu- 

enterprise.     Missouri  has  already  com-  lated  to  increase  her  wealth  and  impor- 

menced,  and  has  now  under  contract,  tance.    Their  efforts  are  not  to  be  over- 

a   considerable  portion   of  a  rail-road,  looked  by  the  good  people  of  Monteom- 

extending  westward  from  St.  Louis,  de-  ery,  lest  they  may  suddenly  find  lEem- 

signed  to  connect  with  the  Bay  of  San  selves  circumscnbed    by  the  state  of 

Francisco.    But  an  undertaking  of  such  Georgia,  and  deprived  of  a  convenient 

ma^itude  is  well  calculated  U>  intimi-  and  safe  harbor  their  own  neglect  has 

date  the  most  courageous,  and  we  may  failed  to  secure. 

confidently  expect  youth  to  decay  into  The  Savannah  and  Pensacola  rail- 
extreme  old  age,  before  a  rail-road,  2300  road  will  be  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
miles  in  lengtn,  will  be  made  over  an  in  length,  and  will  cost  upwards  of  four 
uninhabited  country,  to  connect  the  million  dollars ;  great  as  this  sum  may 
Mississippi  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  be,  it  will  certainly  be  raised,  and  the 
antagonistical  interests  that  Montgomery  road  built,  if  Montgomery  fails  in  duty 
has  to  contend  against  are  nearer  home,  towards  herself. 

almost  upon  her  own  threshold.  The  In  the  event  of  Montgomery  and 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  via  Selma,  Pensacola  being  connected,  it  is  a  mat- 
is  progressing  with  an  energy  that  gua-  ter  of  doubt  whether  the  other  road  wffl 
rantees  a  completion  at  an  early  period,  be  constructed,  since  everything  will  be 
and  when  connected  with  the  (Jentral  accomplished  in  favor  of  Savannah,  in 
Illinois  road  at  Cairo,  will  be  a  continu-  the  connection  of  the  Central  Georgia 
ous,  though  ^^cvcuiiou^'  route  to  the  road  with  the  Alabama  roads  leading  to 
eastern  cities.  Montgomery,  and  this  idea  holds  ^od 

The  following  table  of  time  and  dis-  in  respect  to  Charleston, 
tance  exemplifies  the  advantages  of  the  The  citizens  of  Pensacola  are  ani- 
Pensacola  and  Montgomery  route  to  the  ious  to  join  with  Montgomery ;  the  mis- 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  city  of  fortune  is,  they  have  not  much  capital 
New- York.  It  has  been  prepared  with  to  invest,  and  must^  therefore,  depend 
care,  and  has  been  partly  taken  from  a  upon  her  richer  neighbor  to  push  the 

Siper  recently  read  before  the  Georgia  work  successfully  to  completion.     All 

istorical  Society.    Inquiries  made  oy  that  Pensacola  can  do,  however,  will  be 

myself  from  experienced  naval  ofllcjers.  done  to  the  full  extent  of  her  means, 

pionounce    the    sailing    distance  ana  It  would  be  well  if  a  Convention  was 

time  correct.  called  at  Montgomery,  and  some  plan 

mr     ^-u.T>         ivi.»,.ww.,     ^  determined  upon  to  underteJce  the  work 

Pensacou  to  Tehaantepcc. WO  "     78   »•  at  once,  and  terminate  the  great  strug- 

Crossing  the  Isthmus  130  ««   .6   "  gle  of  sixteen  years  to  connect  the  At- 

isihmu.  to  San  Francisco .j^  «  m  "  fanfic  wiih  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The 

Equals  14  days,  0  hours 848  hrs.  last  Florida  legislature  granted  a  liberal 

charter  to  this  road,  and  appointed  the 

This  calculation  is   a    reality,   and  following  gentlemen  as  commissioners, 

sanctioned  by  the  proposition  recently  to  open  books  and  receive  subscription 

made  by  Col.  Sloo,  to  carnr  the  United  for  stock : 

States    Mail    from  New- York  to  San  Walker  Anderson,  W.  H.  Chase,  B. 

Francisco  in   fourteen    days,  provided  D.  Wright,  0.  M.  Avery,  of  Pensacola, 

Congress  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Florida. 

contract  made  by  him  with  the  Mexi-  M.  Bonclevare,  John  G.  McLane,  J. 

can  authorities.    The  Senate  are  now  G.  Robinson,    A.   J.  Robinson,    W.    T 

debating  whether    the  Garey,  or  the  Sterns,  C.   Snowden,  W.  Ashley,  Asa 

Sloo  grant  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  Johnson.  T.  A.  Mclvar,  A.  Russell  ^d 

°"L^°T?™'^^"^  ^'  Fowler,  Conecuh  county,  Alabama. 

Thirdly.— "The  advantages  this  road  E.  I.  Pickins,  L.  A.  Bowling,   W,  J 

possesses  over  the  Savannah  and  Pen-  Sturty,  James  Dunklein,  T.  I.  Burnett, 
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H.  L.  Henderson,  H.  B.  Taylor,  B.  W.  opposite  side.    Third,  Fort  BarrancasL 

Henderson,  and  J.  P.  McMuUen,  Bntler  on  a  high  cli£^  half  a  mile  from  Foit 

oounty,  Alabama.  Pickens,  on  the  opposite  shore.    Also, 

C.  Webb,  A.  J.  Perry.  G.  Harrison,  J.  an  extensive  navy-yard,  with  floating 

C.  Swanson,  and  John  Walker,  Loundes  dock,  basin,  and  rail-way,  now  ready 

county,  Alabama.         •  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  naval 

0.  Cromlin,  J.  £.  Belser,  £.  Sandford  and  merchant  vessels. 

Saver,  John  Craigen,  J.  J.  Scribles,  B.  The  health  of  the  city  and  bay  of 

S.  JBibbs,  H.  W.  Hilliard.  E.  Barnes,  J.  Pensacola  is  proverbial,  surrounded  by 

R.  Dilliard,  R.  Wall,  ana  6.  Matthews,  open  pine  woods,  and  furnished  with  an 

Montgomery  county  and  city.  abundant    supply    of   healthy   sprint 

Any  three  of  the  abovenamed  per-  water.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  in  mid- 
sons  may  open  the  books  in  such  places  summer  of  many  families  from  Mobile 
as  they  may  think  proper,  and^keep  and  New-Orleans^  who  are  attracted 
them  open  until  the  wnole  capital  stocK  there  by  the  facilities  for  salt-water 
is  subscribed.  bathing,  and   the  remarkable  salubrity 

It  is  important,  however,  that  these  of  the  climate    during  the  unhealthy 

commissioners  should  be  prompt  in  the  season. 

exercise  of  their  functions,  otherwise  Fifthly^  "The  probable  expense  of 
the  charter  will  be  forfeited.  It  is  a  construction,  connected  with  steam- 
constitutional  law  of  Florida,  that  all  in-  boats  to  New-Orleans,  and  the  income 
corporated  companies  should  be  orga-  derived." 

nized,  and  the  work  commenced  within  We  have  endeavored,  briefly  as  possi- 

one  year  after  the  passas^e  of  the  act,  or  ble,  to  trace  the  various  merits  ot  this 

it  becomes  null  and  void.  improvement^  and  the  attention  it  is  en- 

The  general  government  has  conced-  titled  to  from  the  citizens  of  Montgom- 

ed  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  er)'.    Another  important  feature  is  now 

domain,  in  favor  of  this  road,  and  con-  to  be  considered,  and,  in  fact,  the  one 

tinned  efforts  are  beinff  made  by  the  most  essential  to  the  success  or  destruc- 

Florida  delegation  to  obtain  alternate  tion  of  the  scheme.    We  allude  to  the 

sections  of  land  for  six  miles  on  each  probable  expense  and  income  of  the 

side  of  the  line,  similar  to  that  passed  road. 

in  favor  of  the  Central  Illinois  and  Mo-  The  act  of  incorporation  is  for  two 
bile  roads.  millions  of  dollars — an  amount  exceed- 
Fourthly,  "  The  superiority  of  the  ing  the  sum  necessary  for  the  accom- 
harbor  of  Pensacola  over  all  others,  on  plishraent  of  the  enterprise,  according 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  national  de-  to  the  following  calculation : 
lenses  '^ 

The  bay  of  Pensacola,  as   a   harbor,  1«0  mile,  rall-road,  Montgomery  to  Pen- 

i_  A-1  .  "^   A  'Ai-  •*  r         *!.  iacola 91,000,000 

has  nothing  to  compare  with  it  from  the  y^^,  unt-ciaM  .teamboats,  to  rou  daUy 

Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  along  between  New-Orleans  and  Pensacola.      280,000 

Central  and  South  Americ^  until  vou  Equal,  expeni* ♦i;8S;ooo 

amve  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  anchor- 
age for  the  most!  extensive  commerce ;    ,  .,  ^I^f*   *o  nn      *  ..y*  Aiw» 

aSd  vessels  are  securely  sheltered  from  ^^^'IS^^^^^^'^.^'T:.^.  .*"•.•;;  *  tSlSS 

the  severest  gales.     The  depth  of  water  Accumulated  freight,  merchandise,  Ac. .      300,000 

on  the  bar  at  the  main  entrance  equals    Mail  contract. •     ^^>^^ 

twenty-four  feet,  and  has  been  station-  i,i30,ooo 

arvatthis  depth  from  time  immemo-    Deduct  expenses 3ao,ooo 

iai.     As  you  ascend  the  bay,  you  find  Bqnais  net  profit  of  28)$  per  ct..     800,ooo 
the  same  depth  of  water  until  you  pass 

the  city  of  Pensacola ;  distance  from  the  This  estimate,  we  are  confident,  will 

bar  about  twelve  miles.     The  largest  be  found  greatly  within  the  assets  of  the 

class    frigates    and    sloops-of-war  fre-  road ;  ray  object  is.  however,  not  to  ex- 

quently  run  up,  and  ride  at  easy  anchor-  aggerate,  or  to  indulge  in  an  enthusiastic 

age  off  the  town.  confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  prosperity 

The  most    important  defenses  are:  of    the  road.    The  experience  of    all 

Fu-st,  Fort  McCrea,  on  the  main  land,  great  lines  of  communication  between 

as  you  enter  the  channel  to  cross  the  populous  sections  of  the  country,  has 

bar.    Second,  Fort  Pickens,  upon  the  been  found  to  exceed  in  profit,  rather 
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Ihan  fidl  below  the  originai  eftimaie.  U 
is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  inrest- 
ment  will  be  safe,  ana  will  yield  an  am- 
ple income  upon  the  capital,  and  will 
Bear  comparison  with  any  other  im- 
proFcmeni  in  the  eonntry. 


Wm  might  contiime  the  sttbjeet^  and 
f^ve  a  closer  analytic«d  detail.  Dor  ob- 
ject has  been  to  state  the  promineoi 
factS)  and  leave  them  ibr  an  enlightened 
and  wealthy  oommnnity  to  use  uem  for 
^  their  own  advantage. 


v^^^^^^w\^^^v^^^\^«>^w%^^^ 


ART  V.-VALLEY  OF  THE  OHIO -ITS  OONQUE8T  AND  SET- 
TLEMENT BY  THE  AMERICANS. 


Thb  following  extracts  from  a  work 
about  to  be  published  are  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  the  author.  Of  the  work  itself 
the  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal  that 
popular  monthly  published  at  St.  Louis, 
says : — 

During  Mr.  Butler's  preparation  of 
the  History  of  the  CommonweaUh  cf 
Kentucky^  he  gleaned,  from  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence  with  the  old 
and  leading  men  of  the  West,  many 
incidents  of  historical  importance,  and 
also  discovered  among  the  archives  of 
Virginia  many  documents  pertaining  to 
thehistory  of  the  West,  which  could  not 
with  propriety  be  introduced  into  that 
work.  Also  the  journals  and  private 
papers  of  distinguished  pioneers  in  the 
West  which  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
afibraed  a  rich  resource  for  an  extensive 
history  of  its  settlement  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. His  former  work  will,  therefore, 
be  but  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
immense  treasures  of  this  work  will  be 
gathered. 

Mr.  Butler  is  peculiariy  fortunate,  in 
having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  de- 
riving the  most  reliable  and  most  multi- 
farious data  for  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken. And  in  this  respect  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  man  most  pre-emi- 
nently capable  of  giving  accurate  annals 
of  the  history  he  narrates.  But  he  has 
a  still  stronger  claim  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  man 
of  letters.  Familiar  with  the  literature 
of  modem  and  ancient  ages,  he  is  also 
gifted  with  that  comprehensive  faculty 
which  enables  the  pnilosophic  historian 
to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  people, 
by  indicating  with  liberal  conservatism 
the  laws  of  the  profi;ress  of  humanity : 

The  object  of  thb  work  is  to  record 
the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Ohio,  by  the  united  efforts  of 


our  English  ancestors  and  our  own  coun- 
trymen. I  mean  to  keep  this  story  quite 
distinct  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
enterprises,  in  or  about  this  region.  Tliey 
have  been  already  most  ably  narrated 
by  Bancroft^  in  a  maimer  at  once  to 
gratify  the  pride  and  to  instruct  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.* 

My  object  embraces  the  western  por* 
tion  of  the  United  States,  if  so  transitoiy 
a  name  can  still  be  applied  to  its  great 
central  region,  watered  by  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  without  doubt, 
comprehends  a  lar^r  quantity  of  fertile 
land,  a  more  extensive  and  dimised  inte- 
rior navi^tion, together  with  a  more  saln- 
brlous  climate,  tnan  anv  other  portioa  of 
the  temperate  zones  of  the  globe.  It  com- 
prehends an  area  of  200,11  If  square 
miles,  which  is  almost  double  that  of 
France,  more  than  twice  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  nearly  as  much 
as  the  superficies  of  Germany.  Its  in- 
ternal navie^ation  is  calculated  by  an 
indefatigable  and  skiifiil  geographer^ 
at  5000  square  miles,  with  access  to  a 
navigation  on  the  ^reat  northern  lakes 
of  82,750  square  miles.  The  rescMirces 
of  the  finest  iron  and  lead,  of  coal  and 
salt,  are  spread  over  this  section  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  profusion  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

The  valley  extends  from  latitude  42^ 
29'  north,  to  latitude  34^  12'  north.  In 
an  eastern  and  western  direction,  this 
region  of  country  stretches  from  the 
head  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  to  its  mouth,  that 
i^  from  1^  to  12^  west  from  Washington 
city,  or  from  78*  2'  west  from  Green- 
wich to  89^  2'. 

The  great  debateable  land,  lying  in 
this  valley,  which  has  constituted  an  <4»- 

*  BMeron*e  Hiatory  of  tiM  Unlud  9ialM. 
t  Dnrbfn  0«Mt|ee(.  t  IbkL 
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j«ct  of  the  fiercest  contention  between 
the  white  and  the  red  races,  may  well 
be  confined  to  the  country  lying  between 
the  mouth  and  the  head  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries.  Sometimes  its  history  will 
lead  the  reader  to  the  great  northern 
lakes,  and  again  to  the  Cumberland 
Mountains :  but  the  actions  which  form 
the  general  tenor  of  the  story  were  per- 
formed in  the  country  bordering  on  its 
great  central  stream  of  the  yalley,  so 
expressively  named  by  the  French  dis- 
coverers, Li  Belle  Rivtlre, 

The  settlement  by  the  English  and 
their  descendants  in  this  most  beautitul 
and  &yored  section  of  the  United  States, 
presents,  among  other  aspects,  one  great 
and  striking  one,  which  has  fastened  it- 
self upon  Sie  mind  of  the  writer  with 
great  tenacity.  It  is  that  this  great 
social  work  has  been  mainly  a  sponta- 
neous, individual  efibrt,  without  the  aid, 
and  scarcely  with  the  countenance  of 
eovemment--often,  indeed,  against  its 
mreatening  orders.  The  subjugation  of 
the  western  country,  as  it  has  been  lim- 
ited, has  been  effected  by  a  great  co- 
temporaneous  movement  of  society,  at 
various  detached  points,  in  distant  and 
separate  parties,  not  knowing,  much 
mtore  not  imiting,  each  other's  efibrts. 
It  has  been  an  Exodus  without  a  Moses : 
and  yet  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and 
the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  did  not  cease 
to  direct  the  footsteps  of  our  pioneer  pil- 
grims. 

The  story  is  full  of  noble  heroic  enter- 
prise, not  always  military,  nor  chiefly 
so ;  it  is  chequered  with  many  mournful 
and  tra^c  event's;  yet  the  self-denial, 
the  fortitude  and  bravery,  the  wisdom 
and  enterprise,  displayed  in  their  his- 
tory, may  well  be  studied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  pioneers,  and  those 
who  are  now  rioting  in  the  rich  fruits  of 
these  noble  and  manly  virtues.  Their 
history  will  ever  form  a  record  of  daring 
and  gallant  exertions,  over  which  ad- 
mirers of  such  actions  will  rejoice,  and 
whose  study  ought  to  give  delight 

True,  there  has  been  no  favorite  chief 
at  the  nead  of  a  great  expedition.  No 
Caesar,  no  RoUo,  nor  Hengist  nor  Horsa, 
headed  these  wide  and  scattered  move- 
ments. It  was  too  grand  and  gigantic 
a  project  for  such  means  to  efiect  The 
wilderness  of  North  America  has  been 
conquered,  and  reduced  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  axe,  and  the  plow,  by  hand- 
fills   of    men,   sometimes    individuals, 
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each  moving  on  his  own  footing,  and 
by  his  own  suggestions,  or,  in  the  popu- 
lar idiom,  "  on  his  own  hook." 

The  progress  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic, in  no  one  of  ita  great  sections,  can 
well  be  said  to  have  been  a  mere  con- 
Quest^  a  military  achievement  only;  al- 
though its  history  is  very  far  from  des- 
titute of  heroic  renown.  Still,  it  has 
not  been  entirely  fanned  into  being  by 
"  conquest's  crimson  wing.'*  It  has 
mainly  originated  in  more  moral  efforts. 
If  is  the  first-born  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce in  America. 

The  early  annals  of  the  United  States 
neither  boast  of,  nor  are  stained  with  the 
cruel  and  bloody  footsteps  of  a  Cortez, 
or  a  Pizarro.  They  present  heroes  of 
another  and  higher  order — soldiers  of 
advancing  civilization — ^pioneers  of  li- 
berty and  a  great  social  reform.  The 
moral  grandeur  of  this  movement  throws 
the  blood-stained  triumphs  of  mere  mili* 
tary  conquest,  for  conquest's  sake,  far 
into  the  shade.  It  behooves  Americans 
to  elevate  their  conceptions  to  the  in- 
trinsic dighity  of  their  country's  efforts, 
t-o  extend  the  civilization  of  the  world, 
and  to  spread  over  it  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  religion  and  law. 

Let  our  countrymen  cease  to  worship 
the  Moloch  of  mere  military  devasta* 
tion  and  death;  and  may  they  realize 
the  great  debt  which  civilized  life  owes 
to  the  American  pioneer ! 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  pur- 
sue this  tram  of  thought,  and  rapidly  to 
portray  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  of 
Western  America  (and  they  were  not 
always  military  ones)  to  reduce  the  ftdr 
and  fertile  region  watered  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries,  to  the  dominion  of 
civilized  life — to  convert  the  region  in 
question  from  the  rule  of  savage  oarba- 
rity  to  that  of  enlightenment  and  huma* 
nity.  of  religion  and  freedom. 

The  scene  shall  be  laid  (as  I  have 
already  intiinated|  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  river;  and  tne  time  shall  extend 
from  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  to  the  peace  of  Ghent,  as  ratified 
by  the  United  States,  in  1815. 

The  treaty  first  above  mentioned,  had 
left  the  region  in  question  a  great  de- 
batable land  between  the  British  and 
French  crowns.  Yet  this  smiling  and 
most  fertile  section  of  country  was, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  undisturbed  forest  home  of  the  red 
man.  True,  there  were  scattered  French 
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villages  of  mneh  earlier  date,  as  Via- 
oennes,  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia;  but 
still  the  vast  region  stretching  from  the 
northwestern  lakes  to  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and  from  the  heads  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  was  essentially 
and  indisputably  the  aominion  of  the 
North  American  savage. 

Still,  this  vast  tract  of  country  was  but 
dotted  over  with  the  towns  of  the  war- 
like tribes,  who  wandered  over,  rather 
than  inhabited  it  Of  this  Indian  race, 
the  Confederacy,  sometimes  denominsp 
ted  the  Five,  and  subsequently  the  Six 
Nations,  were  decidedly  the  most  formi- 
dable. They  occupied,  at  the  time  in 
Suestion,  the  country  from  the  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie  to  the  undefined  terri- 
tory of  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  though 
their  territorial  claims  extended  to  the 
Tennessee  River.  These  latter  were  the 
most  eastern  tribe  of  the  Miami,  or,  as 
they  pronounced  it,  the  Mi-a-mi-ah  con- 
federacy 'j  as  the  Senecas  were  the  most 
western  of  the  Six  Natious.  "  The  Iro- 
quois," or  Six  Nations,  "  were  formerly 
Qon fined,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tus- 
oaroras,  to  the  region  south  of  the  lakes 
£(ie  and  Ontario  and  the  peninsula  east 
of  Lake  Huron."* 

Loskiei  tells  us  (Note,  Part  I.,  p.  130. 
IIL  Bancroft^  p.  239,  Boston,  1841,)  that 
the  Delawares,  as  they  were  called  by 
our  countrymen,  Loups  by  the  French, 
and  Lenni  Lenape.  or  Original  Men,  by 
themselves,  were  the  parent  stem  of  the 
Algonquin  race  of  Indians.  This  tribe 
of  Indians  was  seated  round  the  Dela- 
ware Bay,  in  the  present  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  and  Jersey,  at  tlie 
time  of  William  Penn^s  visit  to  America. 
They  seem  to  have  been  gradually  dri- 
ven from  their  ancient  seats,  during  the 
earlier  colonial  times,  to  the  country  im- 
mediately west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
X  tains,  beyond  this  tribe  came  the 
Shawanoes  of  the  French  writers,  who 
also  call  them  Chawanons ;  they  were 
known  to  our  countrymen  as  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Shawnees.  They  were  a 
tribe  of  most  daring,  ferocious  and  way- 
ward character  among  all  the  vagrants 
of  the  forest.  Fugitives  from  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  Five  Nations,  they 
fled  about  1672  to  the  borders  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas  and  Florida.  Returning  thence, 
they  were  said,  by  Governor  Harrison, 

*  Parkman's  History  of  tbe  Conspirmey  of  Pon- 
tile, pace  S5.  Bcmioq,  1851.  A  work  of  unrivaled 
•xcellenee^  tboroufhnesa,  beauty  and  fidelity,  on 
tbe  colonial  wars  of  Nortb  America. 


to  have  been  adopted  by  tbe  Miami 
confederacy.  (Gallatin  andDrake^s  Life 
of  Tecumseh.  Pi<Hieer  History.  239. |  It 
was  of  this  tribe,  so  celebrateii  for  tiieir 
marauding  invasions  on  the  borders  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  that  Gover- 
nor Dunmore  said,  m  a  proclamation  of 
1775,  that  ^^the  most  dreadful  effects 
were  felt."  (See  Virginia  Gazette,  23d 
Jan.,  1775;|  They  atterwards  became 
as  distinguished  for  their  attacks  upui 
the  settlements  in  Kentucky  and  Onia 
They  seem  to  have  occupied  the  country 
watered  bv  the  Scioto.  Descending 
the  Ohio,  the  tribes  of  the  Miami  con- 
federacy next  presented  themselves; 
they  are  sometimes  called  Twightwees. 
Aft^r  them  came  the  tribes  of  the  Dli- 
nois  confederacy,  embracing  the  Kas- 
kaskias  and  Peorias. 

Such  were  the  most  important  tribes 
located  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
valley.  Between  them  and  the  southern 
tribes  lay  the  country  since  denomi- 
nated Kentucky.  This  region,  abounding 
most  eminently  in  game  and  salt-licks, 
the  favorite  resort  of  wild  animals,  seems 
to  have  been  reserved,  by  some  tacit 
consent  of  the  adjacent  tribes^  as  a  hunt- 
ing or  battle  ground,  as  their  wants  or 
passions  inclined  them.  Certain  it  is, 
that  although  at  various  points  in  the 
interior  there  were  indications  of  diffe- 
rent^ perhaps  superior  races  of  natives 
having  occupied  the  country,  there  were 
no  permanent  Indian  towns  located  in 
Kentucky.  They  were  unknown  to  our 
oldest  hunters  and  travelers. 

The  tribes  bordering  the  valley  on  the 
south  consisted  of  the  Cherokees,  on 
the  upper  vaUey  of  the  Tennessee  Rivei^ 
as  far  as  the  Muscle  Shoals;  and  the 
highlands  of  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Chickasas  f  The  latter 
tribe,  ever  distinguished  by  friendship  to 
the  white  man,  were  situated  on  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  and  upoa 
the  Mississippi. 

These  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  about  the  time 
of  the  irruption  of  the  whites  into  this  most 
desirable  re^on.  The  numbers  of  this 
savage  people  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  the  colonial  writers,  varying 
(as  such  estimates  must  in  the  absence 
of  actual  enumeration)  from  5,000  to 
6,000  warriors.^ 

t  m  Bancroft  p.  946.    Boaton,  1841. 

t  Col.  Croghan'a  Joomal.  BuU«r*8  Htotoiy  oC 
Kentucky.  Appendix  and  Pioneer  Uiatory,  p.  «& 
Cincinnati,  1848. 
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This  estimate  woold«  at  the  oommon 
allowance  of  one  fifth  for  warriors,  make 
the  Indian  population  of  this  portion  of 
the  western  country  here  indicated, 
amount  to  25,000,  or  30,000  souls. 

Nor  does  this  calculation  differ  pro- 
portionately from  »hat  of  Bancroft^ 
adopted  for  the  whole  country  of  North 
America,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  British  Ameri- 
ca. Their  diminution,  he  thinks,  exag- 
gerated: ^*they  have  been  exiled,  not 
exterminated.'^  Indeed,  the  testimony 
of  all  the  missionaries  and  hunters 
shows  the  existence  of  frightful  solitudes 
in  the  Indian  country.  They  seem  in- 
dispensable to  furnish  the  game  which 
supports  a  savage  and  hunter  state  of 
society.  Dr.  Franklin  calculated  that  a 
mile  8(juare  was  necessary  to  support 
every  individual  in  a  savage  state  of 
society;  while  50,000  acres  are  estimat- 
ed by  another  necessary  to  support  an 
individual  in  the  hunter  state. 

But  the  tribes  which  were  scattered 
over  the  western  country  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  first  visit  of  our  country- 
men, were  much  more  formidable  by 
their  arts  of  war,  than  their  mere  num- 
bers might  indicate.  Their  ferocious 
customs  of  warfare  are  mournfully  im- 
pressed on  the  traditiolfs  of  the  early 
mmiigranta  to  the  Indian  wilderness— 
the  great  battle-ground  between  the 
white  and  the  red  man.  Acknowledg- 
ing no  object  in  their  hostilities,  superior 
to  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  and 
everything  connected  with  them,  in  the 
most  savage  manner,  there  was  no  ex- 
emption from  the  horrors  of  war^  for  the 
helpless  female,  or  children  still  more 
helpless.  Tenderness  and  smiling  inno- 
cence, whose  appeals  are  paramount  to 
all  otners  in  tne  breast  of  a  civilized 
warrior,  were  utterly  disregarded  in  the 
merciless  barbarities  of  Indian  war. — 
Every  stratagem  which  the  most  per- 
fect discipline  of  concealment  could 
suggest,  to  effect  the  surprise  of  an  ene- 
my—every privation  which  the  most  en- 
during fortitude  could  bear,  to  effect  the 
gratification  of  their  bloody  vengeance 
— «very  mode  in  which  prisoners  of  war 
could  be  most  cruelly  tormented,  were 
the  constant  attendants  of  our  frontier 
warfare.  Yet^  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  these  cruelties  were  not  always  con- 
fined to  the  Indians :  they  were  too 
often  and  far  too  exactly  retaliated  by 
our  own  countrymen,  who  boasted  of 


more  civilized  manners,  and  of  a  reUgion 
merciful  and  true.  But  to  creep  up  by 
night  to  a  fort^gate,  or  a  cabin-door,  and 
shoot  down  the  first  comer  that  should 
venture  foHh,  at  the  break  of  day— to 
fire  the  log-cabin  over  its  sleeping  in- 
mates— ^to  strike  the  tomahawk  into  the 
brains  of  the  infant  sleeping  at  its  moth- 
er's breast — to  burn  the  wretched  vic- 
tims of  war,  by  slow  consuming  fires,  ^- 
ter  exhausting  all  the  refinements  of  mu- 
tilation and  torture,  have  been  familiar 
atrocities  in  the  hostilities  which  have 
raced  between  the  aborigines  and  the 
white  men. 

To  these  horrors  of  tiieir  own  native 
suggestion  must  be  added  the  formida- 
ble assistance  derived  by  the  northwest- 
ern Indians  from  European  arms,  fur- 
nished them  by  foreign  rivals  for  Ameri- 
can dominion  in  their  more  recent  con- 
tests with  one  another  and  with  our  own 
countrymen.  This  made  them  a  much 
more  formidable  foe  to  the  western  pio- 
neers than  the  natives  proved  to  our 
forefathers,  who  had  battled  with  them 
on  the  Atlantic  border.  These  tribes 
were  an  insignificant  enemy  in  com- 
parison with  the  well-armed  and  often 
provisioned  forces  which  defended  the 
western  country  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
white  man.  They  formed^  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  own  most  expenenced  miuta- 
ry  men.  a  corps  of  light  troops,  unexcel- 
led in  tne  world.  They  wanted  neither 
roads  nor  baggage.  The  formidable 
character  of  these  troops  is  established 
by  the  slaughter  rather  than  defeat  of 
the  finest  armies  of  Europe,  and  even 
of  our  own  country.  This  signal  superi- 
ority of  the  more  modern  Indians  in 
war  to  their  primitive  ancestors,  and  in 
the  northwestern  region  of  our  countr/ 
more  particularly,  was,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, derived,  as  has  been  observed, 
from  foreign  assistance.  Still,  to  the  In- 
dian must  be  freely  allowed  great  per- 
sonal bravery  on  his  own  system  of  tac- 
tics for  saving  native  life^  demanded  by 
the  slow  course  of  population.  Unexam- 
pled hardihood,  indomitable  perseve- 
rance and  fortitude  in  pursuing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  craft,  or  his  ven^ance,  to  the 
direst  extremity,  are  undeniable  charac- 
teristics of  the  Indian  race.  Added  to 
those  qualities,  their  systematic  aversion 
to  wort,  on  a  principle  of  honor,  and 
they  would  almost  seem  doomed  to  utter 
extermination,  before  the  sure  and  solid 
progress  of  agricultural  society.    It  is 
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looiallj  the  contest  of  spirit  with  strength 
— ^genius  with  judgment.  That  the  ex- 
periments under  the  benevolent  policy 
of  our  own  government  on  our  western 
waters  may  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  in- 
fsrence,  must  be  the  prayer  of  every 
good  man. 

These  aids  of  foreign  arms  and  provi- 
sions seem  first  to  have  been  received 
by  the  Indians  in  the  wars  which  took 
place  between  Canada  and  the  British 
provinces.  With  these  exceptions,  and 
some  traffic  in  peltries,  the  coimtrv  west 
of  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Al- 
leghany was  in  its  aboriginal  condi- 
tion as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

This  state  of  occupation  and  barba- 
rian independence  was  not  long  permit- 
ted to  continue,  owing  to  the  conflicting 
claims  of  France  ana  England  to  this 
desirable  re^on.  Both  these  powers  had 
peculiar  claims  to  this  great  central  re- 
gion of  North  America.  France  cer- 
tainly preceded  Great  Britain  in  explor- 
ing the  northwestern  country  of  ^forlh 
America.  The  missionaries  of  France 
had  penetrated  the  far  Northwest- — the 
entrance  to  Lake  Superior,  Detroit,  Mi- 
chiiimackinac ;  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  their  mouth  had  been  explor- 
ed by  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  France  had  erected  a  fort  at 
Detroit,  Le  Boeuf,  Presque  Isle,  and  at 
Venango ;  at  Vincenues,  on  the  Wabash, 
and  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi. 
Still,  the  British  government  claimed 
these  northwestern  regions,  or  at  least 


set  up  wlMit  has  leoently  been  termed  a 
protectorate  over  them,  by  virtue  of  an- 
cient conquests  of  these  regions  by  the 
Six  Nations,  who  became  the  fast 
friends  of  Great  Britain;  and  ackuow* 
lodged  by  treaty  in  1701  a  species  of  de- 
pendence upon  her  more  nominal  than 
real.  The  t^uth  is,  the  covenants  of 
treaties,  beyond  simple  peace  and  war, 
are  not  likely  to  be  well  understood,  or 
critically  examined  by  a  race  of  say- 


Presents,  immediate  gratification  of 
wants,  and  promises  for  the  future,  are 
the  most  emcacious  instruments  of  in- 
fluence in  negotiations  with  barbarians. 
Mere  faith,  independent  of  its  immediate 
fruits,  has  but  little  influence  on  the 
minds  of  a  people  in  a  savage  state  of 
society.  Yet  the  settlements  of  the 
British  colonists  were  not  only  incouA- 
parably  superior  in  populatjon,  but 
they  were  more  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  disputed  country  lying  adjacent  to 
the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. And  although,  between  the  na- 
tive proprietors  of  the  soil  and  the  Euro- 
pean colonists  of  either  France  or  En- 
gland, this  might  be  immaterial,  not 
establishing  any  title  against  them, 
yet  between  the  European  rivals  for  do- 
minion in  America,  it  nught  have  some 
reasonable  weight  While  the  French, 
were  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  or  had  only  explored,  not  set- 
tled the  region  on  the  Ohio  River,  the  En- 
glish had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
were  ready  to  climb  the  AUeghanies. 
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The  power  and  influence  of  steam  in 
the  nineteenth  century  have  furnished 
an  inexhaustible  theme  for  the  specula- 
tions of  the  man  of  science,  and  opened 
an  unlimited  field  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  merchant;  while,  to  the  world  at 

*  There  are  eeTeral  lines  of  sea  steamers,  of 
greater  or  less  capacity,  not  included  in  tlie  paper 
abOTe,  which  we  introdace  in  a  note : 

1.  Cliarleston  and  Florida  Steam  Packets,  leav- 
ing  every  Saturday  ;  Charleston  and  Philadelphia 
■teamship  Osnrey,  1,000  tons  ;  Charleston  and  Ha- 
▼ana sieamshlp  leabella,  semi-monthly,  1,000  ions; 
Charleston  and  WUminfrton  Steam-line ;  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  steamers. 

t  Savannah  and  Philadelphia  steamers,  etc. 

S.  New-OrleaiiB  and  Mobile  steamers— Florida, 


large,  its  achievements  have  been  a 
source  of  wonder.  The  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  propelling  of  ship<^  have 
equally  marked  an  extraordinary  epoch 
iu  the  history  of  ocean  navigation.  The 

Ore^son  and  Caiifbmia,  d^ly ;  New-Orieans  «b4 
Texas  steamers—Louisiana,  Mexico,  Yacht,  M«» 
teor,  etc. ;  New-Orleans,  Vera  Cmt,  and  Pacifio 
Line,  three  Umes  a  month— steamships  Albatro^ 
and  Texas 

4.  Liverpool  and  Philadelphia  steamships  BCaa-. 
Chester  and  Glasgow,  etc.,  etc. 

This  paper  upon  steamship*  was  pobHshed  te 
paru  by  Mr.  Tael,  in  the  **  Journal  of  Comaieree»* 
and  now,  having  been  revised  and  corrected,  is  Av- 
nished  as  one  article  Ibr  the  Review,  by  the  a«tk«r« 
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latter^  thongh  of  recent  origin,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of 
any  event  of  the  age.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  purposes  to  present  a  few  facts 
and  statistics,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  derived  from  authentic  sources ; 
and  to  trace,  particularly,  the  growth  of 
that  leviathan  power,  which,  from  a 
small  barque  timidly  braving  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  has  increased  to  mammoth 
ships ;  ana  which,  in  its  strides  of  com- 
munication between  continents,  has  re- 
Tolutionized  the  time  of  the  ocean,  and 
annihilated  the  space  of  distant  coasts. 

The  incredulity  which  is  ever  opposed 
to  the  improvements  which  affect  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  the  ad- 
Yancement  of  the  world  in  science,  was 
not  wanting  in  the  application  of  steam 
to  ocean  navigation.  As  illustrative  of 
this,  it  is  instructive  to  trace  the  progress 
of  this  great  marine,  from  the  time  that  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament declared,  in  presence  of  a  corps 
of  engineers,  assembled  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  would  swallow  the  first  steam  engine 
that  propelled  a  ship  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, to  the  day  that  steamers  of  the 
largest  class  crossed  in  some  nine  days 
and  seventeen  hours ! 

With  the  forebodings  of  men  of  intel- 
ligence, steam  ocean  navigation,  in  its 
origin,  like  almost  all  other  novelties, 
bad  equally  to  contend  against  the  pre- 
judices of  men  of  science.  Dr.  Lardner. 
notwithstanding  the  contradiction  which 
has  recently  been  made  in  an  English 
journal,  expressed  his  opinion  decidedly 
against  the  practicability  of  such  an  en- 
terprise; and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
the  great  accredited  authority  of  the 
steam  engine  in  England.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  remenu)ers  to  have  heard 
the  same  distinguished  authority  declare, 
in  one  of  his  lectures  in  this  country, 
upon  the  same  subject^  an  opinion  ad- 
verse to  the  success  of  ships  of  the 
larger  class  navigating  the  ocean  by 
steam.  But  these  obstacles  of  prejudice 
and  incredulity  are  but  the  repetition  of 
the  history  of  every  new  enterprise  and 
invention,  superseding  old  and  establish- 
ed principles  in  science  and  in  com- 
merce ;  and  so  they  will  ever  continue 
to  exist,  but  in  the  undying  faith  and 
intrepid  energy  of  those  who  create  and 
establish  them. 

Without  disparaging  the  enterprise  of 
other  nations,  it  is  a  source  of  national 


pride  to  Americans,  that  a  vessel  from 
the  United  States  was  the  first  to  per- 
form the  novel  feat  of  crossing  the  At^ 
lantic  by  steam.  Although  this  fact  was 
very  generally  known,  yet  some  con- 
flicting statements  attending  the  sailing 
of  an  English  steamer  soon  after,  con- 
tributed to  involve  the  matter  in  oontro- 
troversy,  until  a  final  decision  was  given 
to  the  point  by  establishing  it  conclu- 
sively and  satisfactorily  from  the  files  of 
the  English  journals.  Col.  John  S.  Cun- 
ningham, Commissioner  to  the  World's 
Fair  from  Virginia,  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  TimeSj  remarking  upon  some 
comments  of  that  joumal  ujwn  steam 
machinery  'on  exmbition,  in  which  i^ 
claimed  that  the  Sirius,  an  English 
steamer,  was  the  first  which  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  quoted  from  its  own  files 
and  "  Lloyd's,"  the  announcement  of  the 
arrival  at  Liverpool  in  June,  1819,  of 
the  American  steamer  Savanuah,  from 
Savannah,  Georgia — the  first  which  had 
performed  the  tnp.  The  success  of  this 
experiment,  though  small  in  itself,  yet 
the  precursor  of  great  results,  is  shared 
equally  by  the  North  and  the  South  of 
the  United  States.  The  Savannah  was 
built  in  New-York,  and  sailed  from  a 
Southern  Atlantic  port.  She  represented 
the  skill  of  Northern  ship-bnilders  and 
the  enterprise  of  Southern  merchants. 
She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Rod- 
gerfL  of  New-Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Savannah,  of  300  tons,  com- 
menced the  rivalry  of  steam  navigation 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Of  the  British  steamers,  which  have 
succeeded  the  earlier  and  smaller  enter- 
prises of  English  companies,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
far  the  most  successful  and  extensive 
line  is  The  British  and  North  American 
Royal  Mail  Steamships^  between  New- 
York  and  Liverpool  and  Boston.  This 
company  was  established  in  1838,  by 
Mr.  Cunard,  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
Burry  and  Mclvor,  under  whose  suc- 
cesslul  management  it  has  ^rown  to  its 
present  magnitude.  The  Britannia  was 
the  "first  ship  of  this  line  which  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  She  made  the  passage  in 
the  July  of  1838.  These  steamers,  very 
appropriately,  are  named  after  the  four 
continents,  and  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant countries  of  the  world  •  as  those  of 
the  American  line  are,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, called  after  great  oceans.    They 
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nomber,  at  this  time,  nine  ships,  of  the 
fbllowiog  denomination : — 

Arabia,  2,500;  Asia,  2,200 1  Eoropa, 
1.800;  America,  1,800;  Persia,  3,100; 
Africa,  2,200;  Niagara,  1.800;  Canada, 
1,800;  Cambria,  1,500.  Aggregate  ton- 
nage of  the  Canard  line  of  steamers, 
19,000. 

Of  these,  the  Cambria  and  EuropKEi 
were  built  oj  Wood,  of  Greenock ;  their 
engines  constructed  by  Napier  of  Glas- 
gow. The  America,  Niagara,  and  Ca- 
nada, were  built  by  Steel,  of  Greenock; 
their  engines  constructed  by  Napier. 
The  Asia,  Africa.  Arabia,  are  2,200  and 
!^500  respectively.  These,  the  largest 
snips  of  this  line,  were  also  built  by 
Steel;  their  machiner^r  constructed  by 
Napier.  The  Persia  will  be  readj  next 
summer.  She  is  of  iron,  and,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  largest  steamer  in  the  world. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several 
other  iron  screw  steamers  announced 
as  being  in  the  process  of  construction 
for  this  company,  viz.:  the  Alps,  the 
Taurus,  the  Teneriffe,  the  Balbec,  the 
Melita,  the  Etna  and  the  Jura,  varying 
from  1,000  to  2,000  tons.  These  wiU 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  regular  communica- 
tion between  Great  Britain,  New- York, 
and  the  Pacific. 

This  auxiliary  fleet  of  steamers  is  in- 
tended to  establish  a  regular  weekly 
communication  between  New- York  and 
Liverpool,  instead  of  fortnightly,  as  at 
present.  The  Andes  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Denny  and  Brothers,  of  Dumbarton, 
and  her  engines  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Fullock  and  Denny,  of  the  same  place. 

The  ships  of  this  company,  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  stop  at  Halifax. 
Their  proposed  time  of  departure  from 
Liverpool  is  on  the  Saturday  of  every 
week; 'and  from  the  United  States,  the 
Wednesday  of  every  week;  from  Liver- 
pool for  New- York,  Saturday  the  3rd  of 
January;  and  for  Boston,  the  alternate 
Saturday  throughout  the  year;  comple- 
ting their  transatlantic  annual  voyage, 
Saturday  the  25th  of  December,  1852. 
For  the  same  year,  from  Boston  to  Liver- 
pool the  first  departure  was  made  Wed- 
nesday, the  7th  of  January,  and  the  last 
from  New- York,  Wednesday  the  29th 
of  December  —  making  fifty-two  trips 
annually  each  way ;  and  averaging  two 
a  fortnijjht,  alternately,  between  Liver- 
pool and  the  United  States  ports.  From 
the  date  of  its  establishment  to  October, 


1852,  the  aggregate  number  of  trips 
made  by  this  Tine  across  the  Atlantic  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight :  or  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  in  all,  each  way. 

The  NetC'  York  and  Liverpool  United 
States  Mail  Steamers. — The  snips  of  this 
line  comprise  the  following: — ^Atlantic, 
3,000;  Pacific,  3,000;  Baltic,  3^000; 
Arctic,  3,000.  Aggregate  tonnage  of  the 
Collins  steamers  (amounting  to  four  of 
the  largest  class  in  number),  all  on  the 
line,  12,000. 

TTiese  ships  were  built  by  contract 
for  government  service,  by  WDliam  H. 
Brown  and  Jacob  Bell.  They  are  of 
corresponding  dimensions,  being  288  feet 
on  deck,  46  feet  in  breadth  of  beam, 
32t^  feet  depth  of  hold.  The  engines  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  are  from  the 
"Novelty  Works"  of  Messrs,  Stillman 
and  Allen,  New  York.  Those  of  the 
Pacific  and  Baltic,  from  the  "Allaire 
Works,"  Messrs.  Secor  and  Braisted. 
They  are  all  of  the  same  description, 
being  two  side  levers;  those  of  the  Bal- 
tic and  Pacific,  96  inches  cylinder,  10 
feet  stroke,  96-9 ;  and  those  of  the  Ar- 
tie and  Atlantic  95-10,  95-9. 

This  line  of  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
ers was  established  in  1850  by  Edwd.  E. 
Collins,  Esq.  The  first  of  its  ships  that 
sailed  from  New- York  to  Liverpool  was 
the  Atlantic,  27th  April,  1850.  The  Arc- 
tic, of  this  line,  has  made  the  quickest 
passage  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  irom 
New- York  to  Liverpool — accomplishing 
it  in  nine  days  and  seventeen  hours. 
At  the  session  of  the  last  Congress,  an 
appropriation  of  33,000  dollars  a  voyage 
was  made  for  this  line  of  ocean  steam- 
ships, as  an  additional  compensation  for 
carrying  the  United  States  mail 

The  predecessor  of  the  Hon.  Jno.  P. 
Kennedy,  in  the  Navy  Department^  on 
the  23tf  of  March,  1852,  submitted  in- 
formation to  Congress  relative  to  the 
steamships  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  transmitting  the  United  States 
mails.  It  is  contained  in  the  executive 
document,  No.  91  ;  and  embraces  a 
general  synopsis  of  the  mail  contracts 
and  the  terms  upon  which  the  respec- 
tive companies  are  employed ;  also  the 
time  and  money  it  would  cost  to  convert 
these  mail  steamers  into  a  war  marine. 

The  proposed  dates  of  sailing  of  these 
steamers  is.  from  New- York,  the  alter- 
nate Saturday  of  each  month;  and  from 
Liverpool  the  alternate  Wednesday; 
reversing  the  days  from  each  port  of  the 
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sailinff  of  the  Canard  steamers.  The 
brancn  of  the  latter  line  which  connects 
with  Boston  and  touches  at  Halifax, 
does  not  legitimately  come  under  the 
head  of  the  "  Steam  Marine  of  the 
Port  of  New- York ;"  but  as  they  are  so 
closely  connected  and  identified  with 
the  same  great  enterprise,  it  was  deem- 
ed appropriate  to  introduce  them  in  this 
connection. 

Without  a  classification  which  would 
seem  to  give  them  an  order  of  apparent 
superiority,  we  will  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  other  Atlantic  steamers : 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company 
comprises  the  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
ship line  between  New- York,  Southamp- 
ton and  Bremen,  and  consists  nf —   ^ 

The  Washington,  1,700;  the  Hermann, 
1,700.  Aggregate  tonnage  of  the  "  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  Company,''  of  two 
ships  of  the  first  class,  3.400. 

This  company  was  established  in  1 847, 
These  ships  were  built  by  Jacob 
A.  Westervelt.  The  Washington  was 
launched  the  30th  of  January,  1847. 
Her  dimensions  are  224  feet  on  deck,  39 
breadth  of  beam,  29  depth  of  hold.  The 
Hermann  was  launched  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1847,  and  is  of  the  same 
dimerisions,  excepting  the  deck,  which 
is  five  feet  longer  than  that  of  the 
Washington.  Their  engines  were  con- 
structed by  Stillman,  Allen  &  Co.,  and 
are  two  side  levers  of  seventy-two  inches 
cylinder  and  ten  feet  stroke. 

1  he  lime  of  sailing  of  the  ships  of  this 
line  between  each  port  is  the  Saturday 
of  every  month  from  New- York,  and  the 
Friday  and  the  Wednesday  of  the  same, 
from  Bremen  and  Southampton.  The 
ships  of  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation 
Company  possess  all  the  requisites,  in 
construction,  of  the  first  class  of  ocean 
steamers.  The  owners  of  the  line  are 
the  Messrs.  Moller,  Sands  &  Kiera,  New- 
York. 

The  New-  York  and  Havre  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  consists  of  the  United 
States  mail  steamers, — 

The  Franklin,  2,200;  Humboldt^  2,200. 
Aggregate  tonnage  of  the  "  New- York 
and  Havre  Steamship  Company,"  of  two 
ships  of  the  first  class,  4,400. 

The  steamers  of  this  line  run  between 
New-York  and  Havre — stopping  at 
Southampton  both  going  and  returning. 
They  were  built  by  Jacob  A.  Wester- 
velt, New- York.  The  Franklin  was 
launched  the  3l8t  of  August^  1848,  and 


is  263  feet  on  the  deck,  52  in  beain,  26 
depth  of  hold.  The  Humboldt  is  282 
feet,  40,  27,  and  was  launched  the  5th 
of  October,  1850.  The  engines  of  these 
steamers  are  from  the  Novelty  Work% 
and  are  two  side  levers ;  the  former  of 
93  inches  of  cylinder  and  8  feet  stroke, 
the  latter  95  inches.  9  feet. 

Their  time  of  sailing  is  the  Saturday 
of  each  month  from  New- York,  and  the 
Wednesday  of  the  same  from  Havre; 
the  corresponding  days  of  the  sailing  of 
the  Bremen  line  between  New- York  and 
Southampton,  but  not  the  same  date. 
This  company  was  established  in  1848. 
Mortimer  Livingston,  Esq.,  New- York, 
is  the  agent 

The  Glasgow  and  New-York  Steam- 
ship Company  is  running  its  new  steam- 
ship Glasgow,  of  1962  tons  and  four 
hundred  horse  power.  This  company, 
establishhig  steam  communication  be- 
tween New-York  and  Glasgow,  is  of  re- 
cent origin.  The  Glasgow  was  built 
by  Fox  &  McGregor,  of  Glasgow,  and 
her  engines  constructed  by  the  same. 
J.  McSymon,  Esq.,  is  the  agent  of  this 
company,  New-York. 

By  this  list,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  ocean  steam  navigation  between 
New- York  and  the  transatlantic  ports 
comprises  a  steam  marine  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  first  class,  ranging  from 
3,000  to  1,800  tons.  This  is  under  the 
management  of  five  distinct  companies, 
and  forms  a  regular  communication  be- 
tween New-York  and  five  of  the  trans- 
atlantic ports,  embracing  the  followinff 
aggregate  number  of  ships  of  the  dif- 
ferent companies  to  the  respective  ports  :     • 

From  New- York  to  Liverpool,  em- 
bracing the  Cunard  and  Collins  lines,  of 
nine  and  four  steamers  respectively, 
13;  from  New- York  to  Southampton 
(including  the  steamers  of  the  Havre 
line  with  the  Bremen  which  stop  at 
Southampton),  4;  from  New- York  to 
Glasgow,  1.  Actual  number  engaged,  18. 

From  this  compendium  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  aggregate  of  tonnage  embraced 
in  the  eighteen  steamships  engaged 
in  the  transatlantic  steam  marine  of 
this  port,  ranging  from  3,000  to  1,800 
tons,  and  employed  in  the  Atlantic  trade 
of  five  distinct  companies,  is  40,762, 
as  follows : — nine  steamers  Cunard  line, 
19,000;  four  steamers  Collins  line, 
12,000;  two  steamers  Ocean  Steam  Na- 
vigation Company,  3,400  ;  two  steamers 
New-York  and  Havre  Company,  4,400; 
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one  iteameir  Gkagow  mad  New-Yoik 
Steamship  Compauy,  1,962.  Total  Bteain- 
ers,  18.    Total  tons,  40,762. 

The  second  division  of  our  paper  will 
comprise  *'  The  Steam  Commwiicaiion  be- 
tween the  Porto/NeW'  York  and  the  South- 
ern Ports  of  Vie  United  States  and  the 
West  India  Islands." 

Observing  the  rule  adopted  in  the  pre- 
ceding division  of  the  paper,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  parts  of  our  subject  with- 
out reference  in  their  classification  to 
the  comparative  superiority  of  one  com- 
pany over  another. 

Smce  the  establishment  of  steam 
communication  between  the  southern 

?)rts  of  the  United  States  and  New- 
ork,  the  increase  of  that  branch  of  our 
marine  has  been  very  rapid.  It  com- 
prises the  following  companies : — 

The  New-York  and  Charleston  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Line  consists  of 
the  following  steamers: — The  Marion, 
1,200 ;  the  Union,  1,500  j  the  Southerner, 
1,000.  Adger,  1,500.  Aggregate  ton- 
nage, 6,200. 

This  company  was  established  in  1 846, 
the  Southerner  making  the  first  trip  be- 
tween New- York  and  Charleston.  The 
Southerner  and  Marion  were  built  by 
Messrs.  Wm,  H.  Brown  &  J.  Bell:  the 
Adger  and  Union  by  Wm.  H.  Webb. 
The  largest  ships  of  this  line,  the  Union 
and  Adger,  are  of  equal  dimensions,  be- 
ing 215  feet  in  length,  34)^  ft  beam, 
21  kft.  hold.  The  Southerner,  the  small- 
est, is  190  feet  in  length,  30)^  beam,  14 
depth  of  hold.  The  engines  of  the  two 
former  are  side  levers  of  60  inches  cylin- 
der, 10  fl.  stroke,  and  75  inches.  8  feet, 
and  are  from  the  Allaire  Works.  Those 
of  the  Southerner  and  Marion  are  of  the 
same  description,  with  67  and  70  inches 
diameter  of  cylinder  and  8  feet  stroke 
of  piston.  They  were  constructed  at 
the  Novelty  Works. 

Messrs.  SpofTord  &  Tileston,  New- 
York,  are  tne  agents  for  this  line  of 
steamships.  They  form  a  regular  semi- 
monthly commumcation  between  New- 
York,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Florida. 
Their  days  of  sailing  are  the  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  of  evey  week. 

The  Steamers  William  renn  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  form  a  semimonthly 
direct  line  between  New- York  and  New 
Orleans.  These  steamers  were  built  in 
Philadelphia,  and  launched  in  August^ 
1851.    Their  register  is  1,000  tons  each. 


The  Franklin  and  Pom  are  propellent 
with  double  engines  of  350  horse  power. 
They  were  built  for  the  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  trade,  but  in  May  last  weca 
placed  on  the  line  between  New-Yoik 
and  New-Orleans.  The  hulls  of  both, 
steamers  were  built  by  Jno.  Birelej  k, 
Son,  of  Philadelphia.  The  engines  of 
the  Benj.  Franklin  were  constriKied  by 
J.  P.  Norris  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  thote 
of  the  Wm.  Penn  by  Reaney,  Nafie  &  Co. 
Philadelphia.  The  agents  in  New-York 
are  Messrs.  £.  Lincoln  &  Co.  The 
a£rgregate  tonnage  of  the  two  propellen 
of  this  company  is  2,000. 

The  Steam  Propdl^s  City  of  Norfolk 
and  City  of  Richmond  form  a  line  of 
communication  between  Charleston. 
Norfolk,  Petersbur^h,  Richmond  ana 
New-York.  This  hne  was  established 
in  September,  1851.  The  Riciunond 
was  built  by  R.  Loper,  and  the  Norfolk 
by  Bell  &  Brother,  Baltimore.  Their 
tonnage  is  444  and  518  tons  respect- 
ively. Their  engines  were  constructed 
by  Murray  &  Hazlehurst^  Baltimore, 
liiat  of  the  City  of  Richmond  is  26  ineh 
stroke  and  26  bore.  The  Norfolk  30 
inch  stroke  and  30  bore.  Messrs.  Mail- 
ler  &  Lord,  New-York,  are  the  agents 
of  this  line. 

The  New-York  and  Aldbama  Steamship 
Company. — The  side-wheel  steamahip 
Black  Warrior,  of  this  line,  sails  between 
New-York,  New-Orleans,  Mobile  and 
Havana.  She  was  built  by  William 
Collyer,  and  launched  the  Ist  of  July, 
1852.  She  is  246  feet  in  length.  37 
beam,  18  deep.  Her  engine  was  con- 
structed at  the  Allaire  Works^  and  is 
one  beam,  65  inch  cylinder,  11  feet 
stroke.  Her  register  is  1,900  tons.  The 
agents  of  this  company  are  Messrs.  Liv- 
ingston,  Crocheron  &  Co.,  New-York. 
The  tonnage  of  the  New- York  and  Ala- 
bama Company,  aggregate,  1,900  tons. 

The  New- York  and  Savannah  Steam- 
ship Company.  —  The  steamers  Florida 
and  Alabama,  of  this  line,  form  a  weeklj 
communication  between  New-York  and 
Savannah.  They  were  built  in  1850 
and  '51,  respectively^  by  Wm.  H.  Webb^ 
and  are  of  equal  dimensions  and  ton- 
nage, viz.:  215  feet  on  deck,  35  in 
breadth  of  beam,  and  12]^  depth  of 
hold,  and  1300  tons  register.  The  Au- 
gusta, a  new  ship  of  uiis  line,  of  1 350 
tons,  has  just  been  completed  by  the  same 
builder,  and  is  now  getting  her  machi- 
nery constructed  at  the  Novelty  Works. 
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She  is  220  feet  on  deck,  35  feet  beam, 
2]>^  feet  hold.  The  engines  of  the 
Florida  and  Alabama  are  of  the  same 
description,  and  are  of  eq^ual  diameter  of 
cylinder  and  stroke  of  pistoiL  viz. :  one 
nde  lever,  75  inches  o^l.,  8  leet  stroke. 
The  Augusta's  engine  is  one  oscillating 
85  inch  cylinder.  8  feet  stroke.  These 
engines  were  all  constructed  at  liie 
Novelty  Works  of  Messrs.  Stillman 
and  Allen.  The  agent  of  this  company 
is  Saml.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  New-York. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  three 
steamers  is  3,950. 

The  steamer  Roanoke  forms  a  week- 
ly communication  between  New- York, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond,  Va. 
She  was  launched  the  25th  of  June, 
1851,  and  built  by  Jacob  A.  Westervelt 
&  Son,  New-York.  She  is  1050  tons 
register,  220  feet  length  on  deck,  32 
feet  beam,  16  feet  depth  of  hold.  Her 
engines  are  two  beam,  42  inches  cylin- 
der, 10  feet  stroke,  and  were  constructed 
at  the  Morgan  Works. 

The  Jamestown,  her  hull  now  in  the 
process  of  building  at  the  same  yard, 
sind  her  engines  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  the  same  works,  will  add  another 
to  this  Una  under  the  designation  of 
the  New  •  York  and  Virginia  Steamship 
Company,  The  agents  of  the  Com- 
Dany  are  Messrs.  Ludlam  and  Pleasants, 
New- York.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of 
these  two  steamers  is  2,lii0. 

Of  the  American  steamers  sailing  be- 
tween New- York  and  the  West  Indies, 
one  of  the  most  important  communica- 
tions between  the  former  port  and  Ha- 
vana is  established  by  the  "  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company.''  The 
Crescent  City,  of  this  line,  carries  the 
United  States  mail ;  and  by  virtue  of  the 
law  of  Congress  contracting  for  carrying 
the  mails,  the  steamers  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Company  are  commanded 
by  officers  of  the  United  States  navy. 
Of  the  steamers  of  this  line  plying  be- 
tween thb  port  and  New  Orleans,  em- 
bracing the  alternate  voyages  of  the 
Empire  City,  the  Crescent  City  and  the 
Cherokee,  the  aggregate  tonnage  is 
4,800. 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  omit 
to  state,  that  the  steamer  Black  Warrior, 
of  iiie  NeuhYork  and  Alabama  Co.  is 
also  a  mail  steamer,  touching  at  Ha- 
vana, and  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
the  navy. 
From  the  foregoing  estimate,  we  find 


that  the  number  of  steamers  engaged  in 
the  southern  trade  is  seventeen;  and 
these  plying  between  New-York  and 
eight  di&erent  ports,  viz.:  Charleston, 
Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Savannah,  Flo- 
rida, Richmond,  Petersburgh,  Norfolk. 
Their  aggregate  tonnage,  employed  in 
the  steam  marine  of  seven  different 
companies,  and  varying  from  ships  of 
2,000  to  propellers  of  444  and  518  tons, 
is  21,912 — as  follows : 

4  steamers  —  Marion,  Union,  South- 
erner, and  Adger,  of  12,  15,  10  and 
1,500  tons,  respect iveljr.  New- York  and 
Charleston  Steamship  Company,  6,200 ; 
2  propellers — Benj.  Frankim  and  Wm. 
Penn.  (1000  each,)  between  New- York 
and  New  Orleans,  2,000 :  2  propellers- 
City  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  between 
Charleston,  Norfolk,  Petersburgh  and 
Richmond,  of  444  and  518  tons  respec- 
tively, 962;  1 — New- York  and  Alabama 
Steamship  Company,  Black  Warrior, 
between  New-York  and  New-Orleans^ 
Mobile  and  Havana,  1,900  j  3 — New- 
York  and  Savannah  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Florida,  Alabama,  and  Au^sta, 
of  1,300  and  1,350  tons,  respectively, 
3.950 : 2 — New- York  and  Virginia  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  Roanoke  and  James- 
town, 1,050  respectively,  2,100;  3 — 
United  States  Mad  Steamship  Company, 
the  Cherokee,  Empire  and  Crescent  City, 
1,300,  2,000  and  1,500,  respectively, 
4,800.  Total  number  of  ships  employed, 
17.  Aggregate  of  tonnage  employed, 
21,912.  A  more  thorough  notice  of  the 
steamers  of  the  United  States  Mail 
Steamship  Company  will  be  given  in 
the  division  of  this  paper  allotted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  California  steam- 
ship companies. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Petrel  is  a 
new  steamer  of  800  tons,  sailing  be- 
tween New- York,  Bermuda  and  St. 
Thomas.  The  Petrel  is  announced  a« 
having  been  built  expressly  for  a  tropi- 
cal climate. 

The  Steamship  United  States,  of  the 
"  New-York  and  San  Francisco  Steam- 
ship Company,'^  in  her  trips  from  New- 
York  to  Aspinwall,  touches  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica;  as  well  as  steamers  of  the 
other  companies  plying  between  these 
ports. 

In  order  to  observe  the  uniformity  of 
plan  with  which  we  set  out  in  the  be- 

finuing  of  this  paper,  we  have  em- 
raced  the  preceding  statement  of  the 
steam  marine  between  New- York  and 
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the  West  Indies  in  the  second  division. 
A  branch  of  this,  as  will  be  perceived, 
commnnicates  with  the  southern  ports 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  with  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  most  exten- 
sive and  interesting  branch  of  our  sul>- 
ject,  the  steam  communication  between 
the  port  of  New- York  and  the  Pacific. 

When  the  Portuguese,  at  the  close  of 
the  15th  century,  succeeded  in  doubUng 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  under  the  intre- 
pid navigator,  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  bv 
rning  this  new  communication  with 
East^  was  enabled  to  create  a  Euro- 
pean power  in  India — the  first  dominion, 
until  that  event,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  any  people  of  Europe  in  Asia 
for  1 00  years  before  the  Christian  era — 
there  was  not  created  a  greater  epoch  in 
the  commercial  history  of  the  world,  nor 
foreshadowed  a  mightier  empire  to  be 
created  in  a  new  hemisphere  by  a  new 
race,  than  was  marked  by  the^vent,  as 
the  precursor  in  magnitude  of  conse- 
quences^ of  the  first  American  steam- 
snip  which  doubled  Cape  Horn,  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  commer- 
cial growth  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  their 
political  progress,  comparisons  are  forced 
upon  us;  and  the  importance  of  these 
is  in  the  truths  which  we  are  enabled 
to  derive  from  the  history  of  both.  If, 
therefore,  we  indulge  in  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  branch  of  our  subject  which, 
at  the  first  view,  would  appear  to  be 
foreign  to  it,  we  premise  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  we  have  remarked 
will  be  a  sunicient  justification  for  our 
course. 

Following  our  principle  of  analogj  in 
the  commercial  progress  of  nations,  from 
the  earliest  history  of  the  world,  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  instrumentality  of 
that  gigantic  marine  which,  in  its  levia- 
than strides  from  age  to  age,  has  ex- 
plored hitherto  unknown  continents,  and 
united  hitherto  unknown  people;  and 
which  has  borne  the  banner  of  civiliza- 
tion into  remote  and  savage  countries. 
The  progress  in  science,  or  the  enter- 
prise  in  commerce,  which  has  enabled 
one  nation  to  establish  its  power  on  one 
continent^  has  been  achieved  by  con- 
quest bv  another.  As  the  Portuguese 
were  the  first  Europeans  of  modem 
times  to  open  a  direct  communication 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  the 
East)  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  the 


oldest  navigators  of  antiqmty,  were  the 
first  people  of  the  West  to  open  a  eom- 
munication  by  sea  with  tiie  Indies. 
What  was  accomplished  by  the  inci- 
pient geographical  advancement  of  the 
ancients  witn  their  limited  knowledge 
of  navigation,  and  what  effected  by  the 
modems,  in  their  improvement  in  both,  at 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  have  been 
equally  promoted  by  the  application  of 
a  new  power  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  Americans,  the  young- 
est navigators  of  a  new  world,  were  the 
first  to  open  a  communication  by  steam 
with  the  Atlantic,  and  extend  its  triumphs 
to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  thus 
connect,  in  a  more  direct  line  of  inter- 
course, the  golden  regions  of  the  western 
world  with  the  exhaustless  treasures  of 
the  East.  And  as  we  contemplate  the 
results  of  this  gigantic  growth  of  civilii- 
ation  and  commerce  in  a  semi-barbarous 
country  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
planted  by  the  people  of  the  New  World, 
we  are  led  to  trace  the  progress  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  and  power  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  of  the  old.  Ih  this 
comparison,  however,  which  is  irresisti- 
bly forced  upon  us,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  theme,  we  are  led  to  indulge  the 
belief,  promoted  by  our  national  strength 
and  excited  by  our  national  hopes,  that 
the  parallel  may  stop  ^at  that  point 
which  marks  in  blood  the  alternate  con- 
Quest  of  one  European  nation  over  ano- 
ther in  India,  and  commemorates  it  bv 
the  slaughter  of  her  inhabitants.  With 
the  successful  establishment  of  one  Eu- 
ropean power  in  the  East,  came  the 
rapid  tlispossession  of  dominion  by  an- 
otner.  The  Portuguese  had  hardly  com- 
pleted their  conquest  in  India  before  the 
intrepid  and  adventurous  Hollanders 
drove  them  out.  The  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed 
■the  conflicts  of  those  two  rival  maritime 
powers,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
establishment  of  that  remarkable  com- 
pany of  "  United  Merchants  of  England, 
trading  to  <he  East  Indies,"  which,  from 
its  first  charter,  with  a  capital  of 
£400,000,  granted  by  Elizabeth,  in  De- 
cember 31,  1600,  has  grown  that  hercu- 
lean power  of  the  most  opulent  corpora- 
tion inat  ever  existed ;  exerting  at  one 
time  a  controlling  influence  in  a  power- 
ful government. 

We  do  not  compare  California  with 
India,  nor  the  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
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ship  Company,  or  any  other,  with  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  Eng- 
land, trading  to  the  East  Indies,  thouga 
there  are  points  suggested  in  the  consi- 
deration of  both  to  force  a  comparison. 
California  is  a  golden  land  in  itself;  and 
the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  by  the  first 
steamship  after  the  discovery  of  gold, 
we  have  said,  established  a  parallel  to 
the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  1497.  While  the  one  opened  a  new 
communication  to  India,  and  established 
a  European  dominion  upon  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  seas,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  the 
other  marked  the  creation  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  power  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
connected,  in  a  more  rapid  means  of 
communication,  the  Western  and  East- 
em  Continents. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks^  we 
now  proceed  to  the  third  division  of  our 
paper. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  tJniUd 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company^  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  carries  the  United  States 
mails  to  California  and  Oregon,  was 
established  in  October,  1848,  to  carry 
out  the  contract  awarded  to  Arnold 
Harris,  as  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  mail 
service.  It  numbers  at  this  time  four- 
teen steamers  of  the  following  denomi- 
nation :— The  Golden  Gate,  2,500  tons ; 
Tennessee,  1,300;  Northerner,  1,200; 
Republic,  1,200:  Oregon,  1,099;  Pana- 
ma, 1,087;  California,  1,050;  Columbia, 
800  ;  Carolina,  600 ;  Columbus,  600 ; 
Isthmus,  600;  Unicorn,  600;  Fremont, 
600;  John  L.  Stephens,  2,500.  Total  of 
tonnage  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  15,536. 

Of  these  the  California,  Panama  and 
Oregon  were  the  first  built,  and  wiled 
from  New- York  to  California,  via  Cape 
Horn,  respectively,  on  6th  October  and 
1st  and  8th  December,  1848.  The  two 
first  named  were  built  by  Wm.  H.  Webb, 
York,  and  are  of  equal  dimensions, 
being  200  feet  on  deck,  33>^  feet  beam, 
and  20  feet  hold.  The  Oregon  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Dimon.  The  en- 
g[ine8  of  the  California  and  Oregon  are 
single  side  levers  of  the  same  diameter 
of  cylinder  and  of  equal  stroke,  being 
70  inch  cylinder,  8  feet,  7  inches  stroke. 
They  were  constructed  at  the  Novelty 
Works  of  Messrs.  Stillman  &  Allen. 
The  engine  of  the  Panama  is  of  the 
same  description  and  power,  and  was 


constructed  at  the  Allaire  Works  of 
Messrs.  Allaire  &  Secor,  New-York. 
The  Carolina  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Feb.  1850;  the  Columbia,  Oct. 
14,  1850;  Tennessee,  Dec.  5,  1849; 
Golden  Gate,  Ausr.  5,  1851.  We  have 
been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  de- 
tails of  these  ships,  they  being  among 
the  first  placed  upon  the  line.  Their 
dimensions  vary  from  269  feet  on  decL 
40  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  30 1^  feet 
depf  h  of  hold,  which  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  to  159  length,  29 
beam,  12)^  hold,  which  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Columbus.  Besides  those 
we  have  named  as  the  builders  of  the 
first  ships  of  this  company,  others  have 
been  purchased  and  built  respectively  by 
different  builders.  The  engmes  worked 
in  these  steamers  are  principally  one 
side  levers  of  75  inches  cylinder,  8  feet 
stroke,  in  those  from  1,300  to  1,000  tx)ns ; 
and  in  those  of  a  smaller  class,  of  the 
description  of  the  Columbia,  of  800  tons, 
they  are  57  inch  cylinder,  fiv^  feet 
stroke.  The  engines  of  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  John  L.  Stephens,  the 
largest  steamers  in  this  line,  are  oscillat- 
ing, of  85  inch  cylinder,  9  feet  stroke. 
They  are  constructed  principally  at  the 
Novelty  Works  and  at  the  Allaire. 

The  originators  of  the  "  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,"  are  the  Messrs. 
Rowlands  &  Aspinwalls.  Aspinwall,  on 
the  Isthmus,  has  been  appropriately 
called  after  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  one  of 
those  eminent  merchants.  These  steam- 
ers are  inspected  and  approved  of  by 
the  Navy  Department,  and  carry  the 
United  States  mails  on  the  Pacific  side. 
They  leave  Panama  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Atlantic  steamers,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each 
month,  and  touch  at  Acapulco.  They 
connect  with  the  ports  of  Oregon. 
Charles  A.  Whitney,  Esq.,  is  the  agent 
of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  this  largely  increased 
service,  this  company  has  also  an- 
nounced, that^  on  the  20th  March,  they 
will  commence  a  weekly  line  to  CalifoT' 
nioj  running  every  week  direct  between 
New- York  and  Aspinwall ;  and.  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pacific  Mait  Steam- 
ship Company,  once  each  week  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco. 

The  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Company  contracted  with  the  Ameri- 
can government^  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, to  construct  five  steamships  of 
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lyBOO  ions,  suitable  for  war  pnrpoeet, 
and  to  oarnr  the  mails  twice  each  month 
between  New- York  and  Aspinwall,  via 
Havana,  and  between  New- York  and 
New-Orleans,  via  Havana,  twice  each 
month.  This  company  has  not  only 
built  the  hve  shins  under  the  contract, 
with  a  tonnage  of  12,800,  and  own  five 
other  steamers  of  an  agregate  of  8,300 
tons,  exceeding  by  12,000  tons  the  con- 
tract requirement;  but  it  now  conveys 
the  mails  twice  each  month  between 
New- York  and  Aspinwall  direct ;  twice 
each  month  between  New-Orleans  and 
Aspinwall  direct ;  twice  each  month  be- 
tween New-York  and  Aspinwall,  via 
Havana,  and  twice  each  month  between 
New- York  and  New-Orleans,  via  Hava- 
na; thu&  performing  more  than  double 
mail  service,  and  employing  double  the 
number  of  steamships  required  by  the 
contract.  The  number  of  ships  owned  by 
and  now  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
is  nine,  with  one  recently  launched, 
and  soon  to  be  placed  in  the  line.  They 
are  of  the  following  denominations : 

Georgia,  3,000;  Ohio,  3,000;  Illinois, 
2,500  j  Empire  City,  2,000;  Crescent 
City,  1,500;  Cherokee,  1,300;  Philadel- 
phia, 1,200;  El  Dorado,  1,300;  Falcon, 
1,000;  George  Law,  2,800.  Total  of 
tonnage  of  the  steamers  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Law's 
line)^  19,600. 

01  the  ships  of  this  company,  the 
Ohio,  of  3,000  tons,  was  launched  Aug. 
12,  1848.  The  size  varies  from  248  feet 
on  deck,  49  in  breadth  of  beam,  33  in 
depth  of  hold,  which  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  Georgia,  the  largest  ship  of  this 
line,  and  of  3,000  tons  burden,  te  204 
feet  length,  30  beam  and  21  depth, 
which  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Falcon, 
the  smallest,  of  1,000  tons. 

The  Cherokee  was  built  in  1848,  by 
Wm.  H.  Webb.  Her  dimensions  are, 
215  feet  on  deck,  35  feet  beam,  21^ 
hold.  Her  enciue  is  a  one  side  lever, 
75  inch  cylinder,  8  feet  stroke,  and  was 
constructed  by  Stillman  &  Allen. 

The  Empire  City  and  Crescent  City 
were  built  by  Wm,  H.  Brown.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  former  are,  245  feet  on 
deck,  39  beam,  24  hold;  the  latter  235, 
35,  23}^.  The  El  Dorado  is  of  similar 
dimensions  of  the  Cherokee,  and  was 
built  bv  Thomas  Collyer.  The  George 
Law,  the  magnificent  new  ship  of  tms 
line  just  launched,  was  built  oy  Wm. 
H.  Webb.    She  is  280  feet  on  deck,  40 


beam.  S2  hold.  Her  engines  aretwo  m> 
clinea,  65  inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke^ 
and  are  constructing  at  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works.  The  engines  of  the  Geor- 
gia and  Ohio  were  abo  constmcied  at 
these  Works,  and  are,  resoectively,  two 
side  lever,  90  inches  cylinder,  8  feet 
stroke.  Those  of  the  Crescent  and  Elm- 
pire  City  are  of  the  same  description, 
from  the  same  Works,  and  fire  of  an 
equal  diameter  of  cylinder  and  stroke 
01  piston,  viz.,  80  inches,  9  feet. 

The  steamers  of  this  line  are  dispatch- 
ed with  the  California  and  Oregon  mails 
from  New- York,  on  the  5th  and  20th  of 
each  month,  for  Aspinwall;  and  from 
New-Orleans  on  the  7th  and  27th.  These 
steamers  establish,  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company,  a  connecting  line  be- 
tween New- York  and  Ports  in  Mexioc^ 
California  and  Oregon. 

Since  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  the  transit  of  the  Isthmus  is 
performed  in  from  18  to  24  hours.  This 
work  bears  such  an  intimate  reUtkn 
with  the  subject  of  our  paner,  that  we 
cannot  conclude  this  branch  of  it  with- 
out alluding  to  its  importance.  In  steam 
it  is  emphatically  an  isthmus  in  enter- 
prise, connecting  the  two  great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  with  the  steam  com- 
munications between  them.  It  is  now 
in  rapid  process  of  completion  to  Pana- 
ma. The  contractor  of  the  work  is  C 
M.  Story,  Esq.,  of  New-York.  The  pre- 
sident is  William  C.  Young,  Esq.,  vice 
John  L.  Stephens,  Esq.,  deceased. 

As  analogous  to  this  subject,  and  as  in- 
structive in  this  connection,  we  here  in> 
sert  the  views  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  navy,  written  in  1839,  upon  the 
subject  of  connecting  the  two  grest 
oceans  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  While  so 
many  projects  are  submitted  at  this  time 
with  a  view  to  this  oceanic  communica- 
tion by  water,  and  as  it  has  actually 
been  commenced,  and  will  soon  be  cod 
summated  by  a  rail-road,  the  impressloa 
of  a  writer,  given  in  an  account  of  "  il 
Passage  across  the  Isthmus^^^  written  onlj 
fourteen  years  ago,  {in  which  he  graph>- 
CsWj  narrates  the  many  perils  of  that 
dangerous  enterprise,)  will  furnish  a  strik- 
ing parallel  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
made  at  this  day ;  at  the  same  time  thai 
it  will  show  that  one  view  of  the  writer's 
visions  has,  at  least^  become  realized : 

^' Our  journey  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic   was  thus   completed  in  tJM 
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BDace  of  a  little  more  than  two  days. 
The  verjr  irreeular  and  devious  course 
of  the  nver  Chagres  made  the  distance 
we  passed  over  upon  it  amount  to  fully 
as  much  as  fifty  miles;  although  the 
direct  distance  from  Cruces  to  Qiagres 
is  not  more  than  twenty  miles.  The 
practicability  of  cutting  through  this 
part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  Uius  unitmg  the 
waters  of  the  two  oceans,  has  been  much 
discussed ;  it  would  certainly  be  a  stu- 
pendous undertaking,  but  the  immense 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
well  worthy  of  the  great  labor,  time  and 
expense,  which  it  would  cost.  It  has 
been  stated  by  some  that  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  the  Atlantic ;  if  such  is  the  case, 
it  would  of  course  be  a  serious  objection, 
as  fears  would  be  entertained  of  raising 
the  Atlantic  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  a  complete  overflow  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  great  difference  of  the 
tides  of  the  two  oceans  in  this  latitude, 
is  certainly  very  extraordinary.  That 
of  the  Pacific  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  as 
much  as  thirty  or  forty  feet^  while  the 
Atlantic  has  not  more  than  tnree  or  four. 
Hie  height  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  we 
crossed  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally 
believed  ;  the  chief  difficulty  in  cutting 
through  would  be  the  nature  of  the  soil 
being  so  rocky.  As  it  is,  I  have  strong 
hopes  of  seeing  the  work  undertaken 
one  of  these  days,  and  trust  and  believe 
that  complete  success  would  attend  it, 
if  properly  conducted;  and  I  have  little 
faith  m  regard  to  the  consequences  that 
are  apprehended  by  some  to  ensue  from 
the  different  heignts  of  the  ocean.'' — 
Republican  Review,  pvhlished  in  Wask- 
ingtony  February,  1839. 

VanderhiWs  Line  for  San  Francisco, 
via  Nicaragua. — ^This  line,  forming  a 
communication  between  New- York  and 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
between  San  Juan  del  Sur  and  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Pacific,  is  composed  of  the 
following  steamships,  viz :  The  Northern 
Light,  !^500  tons ;  Prometheus,  1,500; 
Pacific,  1,200 ;  S.  S.  Lewis,  2,000;  Morn- 
ing Star,  2,500  ;  Independence,  900  ; 
Pioneer,  (lost)  2.500 ;  Brother  Jonathan, 
!^100;  Star  of  the  West,  1,600:  Daniel 
Webster,  1,200:  total  amount  of  Van- 
derbilt's  line,  18,000  tons. 

Of  these  the  two  first  sail  from  New- 
York,  for  San  Juan  del  Norte,  on  the  5t^ 
and  20th  of  each  month ;  and  the  five 
latter  between  ban  Joan  del  Sur  and  San 


Francisco.  The  Star  of  the  West 
has  recently  been  placed  on  the  line,  as 
also  the  Daniel  Webster.  From  San 
Juan  del  Norte  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  this 
line  establishes  a  conveyance  over  the 
transit  route  of  the  Nicaragua  Company. 
The  route  of  this  company  passes 
through  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  from 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  by  steamboats,  135 
miles  up  the  San  Juan  River,  and  across 
Lake  Nicaragna,  from  which  the  river 
flows  to  Virgin  Bay;  and  thence  by 
horses  and  mules  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  12 
miles  in  distance. 

The  Prometheus,  the  first  steamer  of 
this  line,  was  built  by  James  Simonson, 
N.  Y.,  August  3d,  1850.  The  Northern 
Lights  by  the  same  builder^  was  launched 
October  25th,  1851.  Star  of  the  West^ 
the  last  steamer  placed  upon  the  line, 
built  by  the  same,  was  launched  June, 
1852.  The  Morning  Star,  now  on  the 
stocks,  for  this  line,  by  the  same,  was 
commenced  1st  February,  1852.  The 
Brother  Jonathan  was  built  by  Perrine, 
Patterson  &  Stack,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 
The  dimensions  of  these  steamers  vary, 
from  252  length,  32  beam,  32  hold,  which 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  Northern  Light^ 
to  212,  35, 19  feet^  which  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Daniel  Webster,  of  1200 
tons.  The  engines  of  the  NoKhern  Light 
are  two-beam,  60  inch  cylinder,  and  10 
feet  stroke,  and  were  constructed  at  the 
Allaire  Works;  those  of  the  Prometheus 
are  of  the  same  description,  two-beam. 
42  inches  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke,  ana 
are  from  the  Morgan  Works.  The  Bro- 
ther Jonathan,  from  the  same  works,  is 
one-beam  of  72  feet  cylinder,  11  feet 
stroke.  The  engines  of  the  other  ships 
of  this  line  are  of  power  corresponding 
with  their  tonnage.  The  Daniel  Wel^ 
ster  and  Star  of  the  West^  ships  recently 
built^  we  may  remark,  have  beam  en- 
gines, and  are  from  the  Ailaiie  Works. 

The  New-  York  and  Calijbmia  Steam- 
ship Line,  (since  March,  1853,  organized 
into  a  corporate  company,  under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  New-York 
and  Califoraia  Steamship  (*ompany,| 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  divided 
into  shares  of  $1,000.  Route,  via  Aspin- 
wall  and  Panama,  to  and  from  San 
Francisco.  Seven  directors-— Charles 
Augustus  Davis,  Sidney  Brooks,  Theo- 
dore Dehon,  Jacob  A.  Westervelt^  John 
C.  Greene,  D.  B.  Fearing,  Warren  Dela- 
no, Jr.,  all  of  New-Vork.  '  At  this  date^ 
the  line  is  composed  of  the  following 
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steamships :  Winfield  Soott^  (double  en- 
gine,) 2,100  tons,  built  1851;  United 
States,  (single  engine,)  1,500, 1652;  Cor- 
tes, (doable  engine,)  1,800,  July,  1852; 
Union,  (double  engine,)  1,500,  1851. 
Total  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  New- 
York  and  California  Steamship  Compa- 
ny,6,900. 

The  steamships  of  the  line  vary  from 
252  length,  35  feet  beam,  29  feet  hold — 
the  dimensions  of  the  W infield  Scott  to 
235  feet  length,  34  feet  beam,  21  feet 
hold,  which  are  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  Winfield  Scott  and  Cortes 
were  built  by  VVestervell  &  Sons:  their 
engines  by  the  Morgan  Iron  VVorks. 
The  Winfield  Scott  has  two  side  lever 
engines,  66  inches  cylinder,  8  feet 
stroke.  The  Cortes  has  two-beam,  42 
inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke. 

The  dates  of  the  departure  of  this  line 
of  steamships,  from  New-York,  is  on  the 
5th  of  each  month,  at  3  P.  M. ;  from  San 
Francisco,  1st  of  each  month ;  from  New- 
Orleans,  the  6th  of  each  month.  The 
New-York  and  New-Orleans  steamship 
intersecls  the  same  boat  on  the  Pacific, 
and  at  Panama. 

Three  new  steamships  have  just  been 
contracted  for  by  this  corporation,  each 
to  be  precisely  like  the  others,  so  that  a 
passenger  booking  at  New- York  secures 
the  same  accommodation  on  the  Pacific 
as  on  the  Atlantic.  Capt  William  Skid- 
dy  plans,  models  and  superintends  these 
new  boats  whilst  building.  The  length 
of  these  new  boats  are  264  feet^  breadth 
of  beam  34  feet,  depth  24)^  feet,  ton- 
nage about  2400  each.  The  contract  is 
made  with  Messrs.  Wester ve It  &  Sons 
for  hull  and  spars;  Messrs.  Quintard, 
Merritt  &  Co.,  of  the  Morgan  Iron 
Works,  are  to  make  the  engines ;  their 
dimensions  are,  cylinders  50  inch  diam- 
eter, 10  stroke  of  piston,  and  double  en- 
gines to  each  boat. 

Two  other  boats  are  about  being  con- 
tracted for,  one  of  same  size  as  the 
three,  and  another  of  smaller  size,  about 
1,000  tons,  to  ply  between  New-Orleans 
and  Aspinwall. 

On  the  completion  of  these  new  boats 
there  will  be  a  serai-monthly  commu- 
nication between  New- York  and  New- 
Orleans  with  San  Francisco,  instead  of 
monthly,  as  now. 

The  communication  from  San  Fran- 
cisco with  New-York  and  New-Orleans, 
will  be  in  same  manner. 

Messrs.  Davis,  Brooks  &  Co.,  26  Broad- 


way, are  the  commeicial  agents  of  tli0 

line. 

The  Empire  City  Line. — ^This  line  is 
composed  of  the  following  steamers :  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  1,800  tons;  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, (burned,)  2,000 ;  San  Francisco, 
3,000 :  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers  of 
the  Enipire  City  Line,  6,800. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  connects  at  Pana^ 
ma  with  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  She 
was  built  by  Wm.  Collyer,  and  is  235 
feet  in  length,  34  beao^  17  deep. 
Launched  October  25,  1851.  The  Em- 
pire and  Crescent  City  were  originally 
connected  with  this  line,  and  sailed  be- 
tween New- York  and  Chagres.  The 
Empire's  first  trip  to  the  latter  port  waa 
the  17th  of  July,  1849.  The  Crescent's, 
the  23d  December.  1848, — two  of  the 
first  ships  engagea  in  the  California 
trade. .  The  Citv  of  Pitttsburgh  was 
built  by  Perrine.  Patterson  &  Stack.  The 
engines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  con- 
structed at  the  Morgan  Works,  and  are 
two-beam,  42  inches,  10  feet  stroke. 
The  San  Francisco,  now  in  process  of 
completion,  is  another  ship  of  this  line. 
Her  hull  is  built  by  Wm.  H.  Brown;  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  275  feet  in 
lens^th,  42  ()eam,  and  24  the  depth  of 
hold.  Her  engine,  from  the  Morgan 
Works,  is  one-beam,  83  inch  cylinder,  12 
feet,  stroke.  Messrs.  Howard  &  Son, 
New- York,  are  the  owners  of  this  line. 

From  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the 
California  and  Oregon  steamships,  in 
connection  with  this  port^  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  steamers  engaged  in 
that  marine  is  41,  including  the  follow- 
ing of  the  Law  line,  which  were  former- 
ly engaged  in  the  California  trade,  but 
which  now  run  between  New- York, 
New-Orleans  and  Havana,  viz:  the 
Empire  City,  Crescent  City,  Cherok^ 
and  Falcon,  we  have  an  aggregate 
steam  fieet  of  41  steamers. 

These  are  under  the  management  of 
five  distinct  companies,  and  embrace  an 
aggregate  of  tonnage  as  follows:  U.  S. 
Mail  Steamship  Co.,  ten  steamers,  vary- 
ing from  3,000  to  1,000  tons,  19,600;  Pa- 
citic  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  14  steamers, 
varying  from  2,500  to  600  tons,  15,536; 
Vanderbilt's  line,  ten  steamers,  varying 
from  2,500  to  1,200  tons,  18,000:  New- 
York  and  San  Francisco  Steamiship  Col, 
four  steamers,  varying  from  2,100  to 
1,500  tons,  7,400:  The  Empire  City  Line, 
three  steamers,  varying  from  3,000  to 
2,000  tons,  6,800.   Aggregate  of  tonnage 
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m  the  Callfomia  steam  marine  ^md  the 
port  of  New- York,  67,336. 

Added  to  this  aggregate  of  the  Califor- 
nia steam  fleet  and  tonnage  employed 
in  it,  the  aggregate  number  of  ships  and 
tonnage  of  the  southern  ports  and  West 
Indies,  between  these  ports  and  New- 
York,  we  have  a  sum  toUl  of  companies, 
steamers  and  tonnage,  as  follows : 


CalUbrnia 6. 

Southern  _port«,  (includ- 
ing the  West  Indies) . .  6 . 


Total. 


.41 «7,8» 

17 20,912 

..98 86,948 


To  this  table  add  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  companies,  steamers  and  tonnage 
employed  in  the  transatlantic  marine, 
and  we  have  a  sum  total  of  the  steam 


marine  of  the  port  of  New-York,  consid- 
ered in  its  connection  with  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  as  follows : 


Afgregftte  number  and 
tmount  between  New- 
York,  California,  the 
Boathem  and  Weet 
India  ports 11.. 

Aggregate  number  and 
amount  between  New- 
York  and  the  trans- 
atlantic ports 5. 


Sum  total. 


.16. 


..58... 


..18.... 
.78 


.  88;M8 

.  40,702 
.120,010 


Note.— In  the  estimate  of  tonnage,  the  carpen- 
ters' measurement  in  most  instances  is  given  where 
this  could  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  In  other 
instances  it  is  made  flrom  the  general  calculation  of 
the  companies.  The  difference  between  the  custom- 
house and  carpenters*  measurement  is  sufficiently 
understood  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  iiito 
a  comparison  of  registers  of  tonnage. 
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No.  II. 
MR.   TTSON's  letter  TO  THS  ULTX  MR.  PETER. 


I  OBSERVED  in  my  previous  letter,  that 
Pennsylvania  and  her  metropolis  ad- 
yanced  more  rapidljr  in  population,  arts, 
and  wealth,  than  their  older  neighbors  of 
New- York  and  New-EIngland ;  and  that 
this  early  momentum  was  maintained 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
present  time.  The  state  and  city  now 
stand  perhaps  numerically  as  second  to 
the  city  and  state  of  New-York;  but 
possessing,  as  they  do,  the  means  of 
greatness  beyond  the  resources  of  their 
competitors,  it  requires  no  aid  from  the 
genius  of  prophecy  to  see,  that  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Philadelphia  must  each  stand 
prima  absque  secundOy  respectively  pre- 
eminent, without  a  rival  in  this,  country. 

In  tracing  the  career  of  our  city,  we 
have  seen  that  her  business  relations 
with  Europe  were  arrested  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  capital  and  attention 
necessary  to  its  success ;  that  it  was  de- 
coyed to  distant  and  gigantic  enterprises 
in  the  interior — ^to  mines  and  furnaces, 
to  canals  and  railways.  I  am  now  to 
inquire  what  effect  these  developments 
and  improvements  have  produced,  in 
enhancing  the  productive  wealth  of 
the  state,  and  adding  means  to  the 
city.     You    will   find,  as   I   proceed, 


that  the  temporary  check  which  was 
given  to  the  tide  of  her  prosperity,  in 
obstructing  its  external  current,  has  ge- 
nerously repaired  the  damage  by  open- 
ing the  great  fountains  of  the  internal 
deep ;  and  that  within  and  beyond  the 
borders  of  Pennsylvania,  various  ele- 
ments are  uniting  their  forces^  which 
will  bring  back  with  tenfold  mcrease 
all  that  has  been  diverted  or  withheld, 
and  will  indefinitely  swell  the  volume  of 
her  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Permit 
me  then  to  return  to  the  topic  with 
which  I  closed  my  epistle,  and  consider 
the  feasibility  of  restoring  to  Philadel- 
phia the  foreign  commerce  of  which 
she  has  been  deprived. 

The  writers  of  New-York  insist  that 
her  situation  on  the  Delaware  River,  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
jections. On  the  other  hand,  all  impar- 
tial persons  of  competent  inielligence— 
experienced  navigators,  well-informed 
merchants,  and  gentlemen  conversant 
with  nautical  afiairs — agree  in  a  difier- 
ent  sentiment.  They  find  in  Europe  the 
largest  towns,  and  the  most  extended 
activity,  the  characteristics  of  ports  si- 
tuated on  rivers  nearly  as  far  removed 
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from  the  open  sea.  London  on  the 
Thames,  Paris  on  the  Seine,  and  Liver- 
pool on  the  Mersey,  two  of  which  are  the 
largest  cities  of  Europe,  can  boast  of  no 
great  advantage  over  Philadelphia  in 
proximity  to  the  ocean. 

But  the  Delaware  was  once  traversed 
by  a  rich  and  busy  commerce.  As  the 
length  of  the  river  did  not  prevent  its 
successful  prosecution,  so  it  can  inter- 
pose no  barrier  to  its  return,  since  mo- 
dem improvements,  such  as  the  facilities 
of  steam  and  other  artificial  aids  to  navi- 
gation, overcome  the  distance  In  a  few 
hours.  In  geographical  space,  she  is  as 
remote  from  the  Atlantic  as  when  she 
engrossed  so  large  a  portion  of  American 
commerce  ]  but  in  point  of  time  she  has 
made  no  inconsiderable  approaches, 
since  distance  is  to  be  measured  not  by 
miles,  but  by  the  speed  of  the  motion 
employed  to  overcome  it.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  an  efficient  ice- 
breaker place  her  beyond  the  visitation 
of  a  casualty,  to  which  the  Siberian 
winters  of  Boston  render  the  harbor  of 
that  city  peculiarly  exposed.  In  brief, 
the  tug  and  the  ice-boat  have  removed 
every  diversity  of  ingenious  objection, 
and  dis.^'ipated  or  neutralized  every  form 
of  physical  impediment. 

These  appliances  of  modem  times  do 
not  lessen  the  security  of  her  marine, 
while  they  place  her  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  the  most  favored  port  on  the 
sea.  Her  ship  while  in  port  are  effec- 
tually secured  from  ocean  blasts,  and 
enter  on  their  voyages  with  the  confi- 
dence of  safety,  aud  with  all  assurances 
of  dispatch. 

But  the  kind  and  watchful  guardians 
of  our  city  in  New-York,  ever  solicitous 
that  she  should  do  herself  no  injury  by 
rashness,  raise  their  waming  voices  in 
a  chorus  of  objections.  They  pradently 
hint^  but  in  whispers,  that  the  shoal  and 
narrow  channel  of  the  Delaware  pre- 
sents insuperable  obstacles  to  the  easy 
admission  into  our  port  of  the  largest 
vessels;  and  that  the  want  of  room  for 
wharves  prevents  us  from  accommodat- 
ing a  large  mercantile  marine.  Such 
inUmations,  whether  by  wink  or  inuendo^ 
or  by  direct  and  unequivocal  assertion, 
whether  made  in  ignorance  of  facts,  or 
from  motives  of  wanton  disparagement^ 
are  wholly  unfounded  and  gratuitous. 

The  accommodations  for  shipping  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  are  ample,  and 
certainly  more  than  equal  to  the  present 


requiskieos  of  the  port  of  New-Yoik. 

The  noble  river  itself  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
width,  from  the  Pennsylvania  to  the  Jer- 
sey shore.  A  line  of  wharves,  more 
than  three  miles  long,  now  stretches 
along  the  eastern  front  of  Philadelphia. 
The  chain  may  be  prolonged  beyond 
Richmond  on  the  north,  to  Greenwich 
Pointy  beyond  the  Navy  Yardj  on  the 
south,  making  a  distance  of  six  milei^ 
and  capable  of  indefinite  extenfUMi  be- 
yond these  limits.  On  the  boeom  of  thk 
majestic  highway,  the  largest  vessel  in 
the  naval  service  may  securely  ride  np 
to  and  beyond  the  city.  At  the  Navy 
Yard  on  its  bank  were  built  some  of  thie 
finest  specimens  of  naval  architectnra 
of  which  our  country  can  t>oast  The 
United  States  ship  of  the  line,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  pride  and  boast  of  ih&  Ame- 
rican navy,  and  beyond  question  one  of 
the  largest  vessels  in  the  world,  found 
her  unobstructed  passas^e  to  the  oceaa 
from  her  dock  at  Phuadeli^a  The 
channel  of  the  Delaware  is  abandantly 
wide  and  deep  for  the  requisitions  of 
conmierce  in  peace  and  the  exigencies 
of  navigation  in  time  of  war.  It  appean^ 
from  the  official  chart  of  the  coast  sur- 
vey, that  the  channel  is  seldom  less 
than  a  c]uarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
varies  in  depth,  at  the  most  depressed 
stage  of  low  water,  from  four  to  nine  and 
a  half  fathoms^  except  at  the  bar  below 
Fort  Miffim.  At  this  point,  which  is 
but  a  few  rods  in  extent^  the  deepneif 
is  eighteen  feet  at  low  water ;  but  as  the 
tide  rises  to  seven  feet  eight  inches 
above  the  plane  to  which  the  soundings 
are  reduced,  a  profundity  even  there  is 
attained  which  is  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency and  the  wants  of  the  largest  en^ 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  officially  a»> 
certained  and  recorded,  and  of  the  eom- 
mercial  history  of  the  Delaware,  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  New- York  is  in  the 
habit  of  informing  and  repeating,  with 
emphasis,  to  its  willing  or  crechilons 
readers,  that  the  stream  of  our  magnifi- 
cent Delaware  will  not  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  merchant  ships  of  the  first  class 
and  highest  tonnage!  I  shall  hereaftM 
give  you  some  account  of  our  mercantile 
marine^  and  of  the  vessels  which  haUi- 
ually  sail  from  the  port. 

It  thus  appears  that  Philadelphia  has 
convenient  accommodations  for  a  large 
marine,  has  a  safe  harbor,  and  an  expan« 
sive  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Nuihiuf  bat 
the  absence  of  will  on  the  part  ot  her 
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ifterahaQtsto  appropriate  these  blessioffs  in  1S20,  witk  S65  tons,  will  amount  in 
— ^nothing  bat  a  sluggish  and  oensurable  the  present  year  to  more  than  4,500,000. 
indifference  to  the  rarest  nataral  ad  van-  Sinee  the  year  1845,  the  vessels  em- 
tages — nothing  but  the  «nmanly  spirit  ployed  in  these  shipments,  at  Richmond, 
which  would  tamely  submit  itself  to  a  nave  exceeded  in  number  and  capacity 
degrading  and  suicidal  dependence  on  the  whole  foreign  tonnas^e  of  New-York, 
the  shipptng  of  New- York— can  prevent  Your  town  of  Newcastle,  in  England, 
the  return,  as  their  opposites  effected  the  is  said  to  enjoy  from  the  coal  business 
acquisition,  of  a  remote  as  well  as  prox-  alone,  a  commerce  second  only  to  Lon- 
imate,  of  a  great  as  well  as  productive  don  itself.  We  may  reasonably  antici- 
eommerce.  Shakespeare,  with  a  stroke  pate,  from  the  increasing  exports  of  that 
of  his  pen,  thus  indelibly  engraves  the  article  from  year  to  year,  and  the  value 
decree  of  fate,  or  the  deliberate  award  of  the  return  freight^  that  the  suburb  of 
«f  mankind,  as  the  result  of  inactivity : —  Richmond,  now  uiree-quarters  of  a  mile 

from  the  northern  extremity  of  PhiladeU 

"AnacUvedwtrfwedoaUowanwgtre  phia,  will  soon  mingle  With  and  form 

Before.sieepiugfiant.''  part  of  the  metropolis  itself.    So  long 

But  Philadelphia  has  not  only  a  no-  ago  as  1837,  the  insurable  interest  in  the 
ble  river,  but  the  materials  necessary  to  coal  trade,  passing  round  Cape  May, 
make  it  the  avenue  of  a  mighty  com-  was  estimated  by  Major  Bache,  upcm 
merce.  competent  data^  to  exceed  $22,000,000 

In  order  the  more  distinctly  to  show  per  annum.  At  that  time  the  antnra* 
her  capacity  to  regain  what  she  has  lost,  cite  coal  trade,  concentrated  on  the  Del- 
with  additions  proportioned  to  her  aug-  aware,  had  not  arrived  at  a  third  of  its 
mented  numbers  and  larm  capital,  the  present  magnitude.  Nor  do  I  include  in 
eye  must  be  fixed  on  ner  history  and  the  estimate  of  four  and  a  half  millions 
progress,  while  glancing  at  the  elements  of  tons  for  the  anthracite  trade  of  the 
of  trade  within  and  around  her.    The  current  year,  the  western  and  northern 

genius  of  Philadelphia  commerce  should  shipments  of  bituminous  coals,  which, 
e  endowed  with  those  ^ulties  of  past  it  is  believed,  will  exceed  the  half  of 
and  future  which  are  ascribed  to  the  that  quantity.  If  the  supply  from  the 
double-faced  Janus  of  antiquity ;  one  to  mines  of  Pennsylvania  has  risen  in 
appropriate  the  rich  and  instructive  les-  thirty  years  from  365  tons  to  nearly /Iw 
sons  which  a  century  and  a  half  has  re-  miliums  annudUy^  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
vealed,  that  the  other  may  secure  that  the  ratio  of  future  increase,  and  how 
brilliant  destiny  which  the  illuminated  soon,  with  the  bituminons  trade,  it  will 
record  unfolds.  Let  us  see  how  a  sur-  equsd  that  of  the  British  dominions, 
vey  of  surrounding  circumstances  and  The  iron  manufacture  of  Pennsylva- 
the  register  of  past  ex{>erience  will  jus-  nia,  exposed  as  it  is  to  perverse,  and  vis- 
tify  a  mvorabie  prediction  iif  regard  to  ited  as  it  has  been  by  adverse  legisla^ 
her  future  career.  tion.  greatly  transcends  in  amount  of 

Pennsylvania  possesses  in  her  site  proauction  that  of  all  the  other  states  of 
one  element  of  intrinsic  superiority  over  the  Union.  We  exceed  the  product  of 
all  her  sisters.  She  is  the  onlv  state  in  manufacture  in  Russia  ana  Sweden 
the  Union  which  has  a  navigable  outlet  united,  and  go  beyond  that  of  all  Ger- 
to  the  Atlantic,  a  footing  on  the  lakes,  many.  We  produce  more  iron  than 
and  a  command  of  the  western  waters.  France,  and  equal  in  magnitude  the  pro- 
Her  controlling  sceptre  is  admitted  over  duction  of  England,  as  her  manu&cturet 
the  lone  line  of  the  Ohio,  bv  standing  at  stood  in  the  year  1820.  It  would  be  dif- 
it»  head,  at  Pittsburgh.  But  before  I  trace  ficult  to  compute  the  value  of  this  busi- 
the  advantages  of  this  position  in  fur-  Hess  to  Pennsylvania  if  the  manufactu- 
nishins:  so  many  inlets  to  the  vast  reser-  rer  of  iron  had  not  to  contend  with  the 
voir  of  her  external  trade,  so  many  trib-  low  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  English 
utaries  to  the  expansive  sea  of  her  for-  laborer,  while  he  is  obliged  to  pay  tnose 
eign  commerce,  permit  me  to  take  a  which  are  prevalent  in  this  country, 
rapid  view  of  what  her  own  territory  An  excellent  mineral,  and  the  means  <^ 
supplies.  working  it^  abound  in  surpassing  quan* 

Tne  resonroes  of  the  state  are  surpass-  titles ;  but  owing  to  the  large  capital  re* 
ingly  rich.  The  anthracite  coal  trade,  quired  for  the  maintenance  of  the  busi- 
which  commenced  by  actual  exportation  ness,  and  the  risks  attending  its  pursuit^ 
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the  making  of  iron  is  languishing,  and 
its  results  are  uncertain  and  precarious. 
The  works  established  are  not  driven  to 
half  their  capacity,  with  incredible  loss 
to  the  state  and  deep  injury  to  its  citi- 
zens. 

What  has  made  England  the  richest 
country  in  Europe,  but  the  possession  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  the  protection  they 
received,  in  the  eariy  period  of  their 
history,  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  for- 
eign competition  ?  The  relation  which 
England  Dears  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
from  the  wealth  which  these  minerals 
amass,  will  be  sustained  by  Pennsylva- 
nia towards  her  sisters  of  the  confedera- 
cy. Your  writers  go  far  towards  assi^- 
ing,  as  the  only  reason  for  England  Be- 
coming the  great  capitalist  of  Eurc^, 
herpossession  of  coal  and  iron.  Profess- 
or Auckland  informs  us  that  the  facili- 
ties imparted  by  coal  to  manufacture, 
enable  less  than  one  million  of  her  pop- 
ulation to  perform  the  labor,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  fabrics,  of  400,000,000 
of  persons.  Richard  Cobden  discovers 
in  her  iron  and  coal  *Hhe  primary 
source  of  her  wealth  and  power,"  and 
declares  that  the  want  of  them  alone 
"  prevents  other  nations  of  Europe  from 
rivaling  her  in  manufacturing  great- 
ness.'' McCulloch  and  other  writers  of 
authority  confirm  this  view,  and  express 
the  conviction  that  if  the  British  coai 
should  become  exhausted,  her  boasted 
manufactures,  now  so  dependent  upon 
machinery,  would  soon  become  extinct. 
You  may  hence  see,  in  the  countless 
abundance  of  these  minerals  over  Penn- 
sylvania, one  of  the  grand  sources  of  her 
domestic  wc^th.  and  in  the  early  and 
extensive  developments  of  these  ele- 
ments of  convenience  and  manufacture, 
and  in  the  means  of  their  convey- 
ance to  market,  her  best  title  to  pre- 
eminence in  commerce. 

Pennsylvania  contains  within  her 
borders  a  larger  number  of  factories  for 
the  making  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
than  any  state  of  the  Union ;  nor  has  any 
member  of  the  confederacy  a  deeper 
stake  in  the  due  encouragement  of  these 
two  ^cies  of  domestic  industry.  The 
census  of  1850  places  her  highest  in 
number  on  the  list  of  these  establish- 
ments, even  above  the  large  manu£ic- 
turing  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
New- York.  The  former  has  213  cotton, 
and  11^  woolen  factories,  and  the  latter 
86  for  cotton,  and  149  for  wool.     In 


Pennsylvania  there  are  788  of  these  es^ 
tablishments  in  all,  of  which  208  are 
employed  in  the  cotton,  and  580  in  the 
woolen  mannikctnre.  The  pecuniary 
value  of  these  establishments  is  not  it 
present  ascertainable. 

No  one  needs  be  told  of  the  agricul- 
tural capacities  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  excellence 
of  her  farmers.  According  to  the  same 
census,  she  is  the  lar^st  wheat-nro- 
ducing  state  of  the  Union,  her  product 
being  now  greater  than  that  of  agricul- 
tural (^o,  and  far  exceeding  in  quantity 
that  of  her  neighbor^  the  State  of  New- 
York.  The  returns  give  to  Pennsvlvania 
15,482,191  bushels,  or  2,400,000  bushels 
more  than  New- York,  whose  arable  do- 
main is  confessedly  greater.  Sereral 
of  the  states  are  before  Pennsylvania  in 
the  article  of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  bat 
she  carries  the  palm  in  the  general  pro- 
ductions of  agriculture.  These  fmite  of 
her  fields  are  constantly  on  the  increase, 
and  considering  the  broad  belt  of  sterile 
mountains  which  divide  and  environ  her, 
and  the  vast  area  of  the  mineral  soil,  the 
prevailing  fertility  of  her  extended 
plains  and  valleys  inspires  the  emotion 
of  wonder  as  well  as  the  sentiment  of 
gratitude.  This  is  doubtless  owin? 
chiefly  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  but 
something  is  due  to  the  cultivation  and 
thrifty  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
the  rural  population.  The  practical 
farmer  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  find  a 
happier  or  more  plentiful  home  than 
that  which  his  own  acres  supply.  They 
in  tum  cultivate  his  virtues,  while  they 
bound  the  circle  of  his  wants  and  am- 
bition. 

"  Each  wish  contracting  fits  him  (br  the  soiL** 

It  may  now  be  well  to  compute  by  au- 
thentic arithmetic  the  aggregate  amount 
of  her  various  and  multiplied  resources. 
I  rely  for  the  accuracy  of  my  figures 
upon  estimates,  prejMired  in  the  year 
1844,  from  the  official  returns  of  the 
United  States  census  of  1840.  and  com- 
piled under  the  eyes  of  John  t)own8  and 
Freeman  Hunt,  the  well-known  editor  oi 
the  Merchants'  Magazine,  a  work  gene- 
rally received  as  correct  in  its  stat&tical 
details.  According  to  these  tables,  the 
total  value  of  red  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  Si, 400,000,000,  and  of  personal 
property  $700,000,000,  making  a  capital 
of  Twenty-One  Hundreo  Miluoks  or 
Dollars  !    No  estimate  of  the  real  and 
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personal  property  of  New-York  amount- 
ed, at  that  penod,  to  onC'third  of  this 
aggregate,  if  we  add  to  it  the  wealth 
wmch  has  since  been  accumulated,  by 
constant  development  and  unstinted  ex- 
penditure, the  sum  will  be  so  much  in- 
creased as  t.0  depress  New-York  still 
lower,  in  comparison  with  Pennsyl- 
yania. 

Such  is  the  present  wealth,  and  such 
the  foundation  of  the  future  resources  of 
this  state.  And,  thanks  to  the  prodi- 
gality of  a  former  age,  these  riches  are 
not  wholly  unproductive,  nor  "deewl 
weights"  upon  tne  present  times.  Cap- 
ital 18  still  required  adequately  to  unfold 
this  magazine  of  nature,  though  much 
has  already  been  expended.  For  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
state,  I  ascertain  that  the  expenditure 
amounts  to  five  times  the  sum  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  to  all  physical  im- 
provements whatever  in  the  United 
Dtates,  since  the  year  1804, — for  roads, 
fortifications,  harbors,  and  rivers  ! 

Let  us  then  see  how  the  public  spirit 
and  enlightened  activity  of  her  me- 
tropolis, under  the  depressions  of  an 
exiled  commerce,  a  transferred  and 
buried  capital,  has  made  these  multi- 
plied benefits  her  own.  This  view  will 
exhibit  the  capabilities  of  the  city  to 
sustain  a  lar^e  foreign  commerce,  and 
present  such  inducements  as  may  exist, 
to  the  collection  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  establish  at  her  port  a  line  of  regular 
steamers. 

The  whole  number  of  railways  vnihin 
Ihe  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  exceed 
a  mile  in  length,  is  42,  embracing  to- 
gether an  aggregate  extent  of  1132 
miles.  Authentic  data  are  before  me, 
laboriously  compiled  by  Col.  Childs, 
which  show  that  the  cost  of  constructing 
much  the  greater  portion  of  these  1132 
miles  of  railway,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
1^48,236,431.  If  to  this  sum  be  added 
the  cost  of  those  which  are  not  oflicially 
ascertained,  and  of  those  prolonged 
beyond  our  limits,  but  made  witJi  Penn- 
sylvania capital,  the  estimate,  upon 
reasonable  presumptions,  would  greatly 
increase  the  line  of  distance,  and  swell 
the  whole  expenditure  to  above  sixty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  length  of  the 
canals  made  within  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  above  1,000  miles,  the  con- 
struction of  which  may  be  estimated  to 
have  cost  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   The  immense  sums  which  have 


been  employed  in  making  tunnels  and 
adits  to  coal,  and  subterranean  and 
superficial  stmctures,  for  mining,  and  in 
the  disinterment  of  iron  ore,  and  works 
connected  with  its  manufacture,  would 
more  than  double  the  expenditure  for 
railways  and  canals.  No  city  in  the 
Union  has  been  so  profuse  as  Phila- 
delphia in  the  application  of  its  capital, 
to  develop  the  material  wealth  of  the 
state  in  wnich  she  is  situated ;  nor  can 
any  other  state  of  the  confederacy  ex« 
hibit  such  extensive  lines  of  artificial 
conveyance. 

As  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  van  among 
her  sisters  in  resources  and  improve- 
ment^ so  will  be  the  destiny  of  her  me- 
tropolis in  magnitude  and  trade.  Sux, 
and  not  New-  York^  is  the  gkeat  distrib- 
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large  portion  of  the  western  and  southern 
country.  Not  content  with  various  rail- 
way connections  with  many,  the  chief 
points  of  trade  in  her  own  state,  she 
will  soon  hold  in  her  iron  embrace  the 
cities  of  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis,  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  the  great 
western  emporium  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
these  granaries,  the  various  avenues  of 
western  trade  converge.  At  no  distant 
day  she  will  place  her  cars,  by  way  of 
her  own  ^eat  entrepot^  at  Cleveland,  in 
Ohio,  and  by  direct  communication,  at 
the  town  of  Erie,  in  her  own  state,  on 
the  Lake.  These  connections  will  secure 
a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  that  grand 
highway  of  waters.  At  Wheeling,  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  she  will  paHici- 
pat>e  with  Baltimore  in  the  southern 
trade.  These  points  of  junction  give  to 
Philadelphia  the  trade  of  that  immense- 
region  west,  north,  and  south,  whose 
luxuriant  opulence  would  build  into 
greatness  and  sustain  the  prosperity  of 
many  cities.  Locally  situated  between 
New- York  and  the  fertile  districts  be- 
yond, their  trade  is  naturally  hers,  and 
she  now  is  stretching  out  her  iron  arms 
to  receive  what  nature  so  bountifully 
oflfers. 

New- York,  having  no  geographical 
connection  with  the  West  is  limited  by 
her  natural  boundary  to  tne  lake  trade, 
and  encounters,  in  her  ambitious  en- 
deavors to  seize  our  western  commeroe, 
the  interposing  barrier  of  the  county  of 
Erie,  in  Pennsylvania.  If  the  existing 
legislation  of  the  state  is  to  be  respected, 
and  future  legislatures  prove  faithful  to 
their  duty,  the  gate  of  the  West  will  nev^r 
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be  opened  to  such  an  avenne  as  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Rail-road.  This  thorough- 
fare is  constructed  upon  the  very  narrow 
principle  of  the  tinde  giuige,  for  the  ex- 
clusire  benefit  of  the  city  of  New  Yorfc, 
and  to  prevent  any  benencial  union  with 
the  works  of  Pennsylvania,  the  width 
of  whose  railways  reouires  different  en- 

fines  and  cars.  Connning  her  to  Dun- 
irk,  until  Philadelphia  shall  have 
reached  the  port  of  Erie,  with  a  rail- 
way which  she  is  resolvea  to  construct, 
the  western  roads  of  the  guage  common 
to  Ohio,  will  converge  at  the  same  ter- 
minus, and  their  cars,  by  a  better  and 
shorter  route,  will  pass  directly  to  Phil- 
adelphia, leaving  to  New- York  only 
that  portion  of  trade  which  is  specially 
destined  for  a  northern  mart.  Such  an 
arrangement  secures  to  Philadelphia  the 
commerce  concentrated  at  Erie,  as  she 
has  already  secured  that  of  the  upper 
lakes  at  Cleveland.  By  her  connections 
with  Cincinnati  and  Wheeling,  she  will 
appropriate  to  herself  much  of  that 
southern  custom  which  is  intended  to 
enrich  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of 
Maryland. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railway  to  Pittsburgh,  prolonged  west- 
wardly  to  St.  Louis,  joming  Cleveland 
on  one  side,  and  Wheeling  and  Cincin- 
nati on  the  other,  and  stretching  through 
Kentucky  to  Nashville,  and  ulterior 
points,  that  Philadelphia  will  enjoy  the 
immense  trade  of  tJic  Upper  Lakes,  of 
the  Ohio,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
of  their  numerous,  beautiful,  and  teem- 
ing tributaries.  The  improvements  of 
New- York  cannot  offer  a  competition 
with  Philadelphia,  for  the  trade  of  that 
expansive  region,  of  which  these  cities 
and  towns  form  the  natural  drains,  or  the 
grand  foci.  Cleveland  is  175  mijfes.  and 
Cincinnati  249  miles  nearer  to  Phila- 
delphia than  New- York:  and  the  re- 
moter points  of  junction  beyond  main- 
tain these  relative  distances.  The 
completion  of  the  railway,  now  nearly 
finisned,  which  is  to  connect  these  rich 
and  wide  domains  to  Philadelphia,  will 
form  a  marked  era  in  her  history.  It 
will  be  the  epoch  not  merely  of  the  com- 
mencement of  an  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  West  and  its  dependencies,  but 
the  time  when  other  enterprises  are  to 
spring  into  life. 

No  untoward  accident  has  ever  mar- 
red the  prospects  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ml-Toad,  which  has  been  blest  in  an  ex- 


oelient  engineer,*  by  whom  it  has  bean 
capitally  located  on  the  shortest  line 
which  nature  permits,  with  light  gradi- 
ents, and  built  in  the  best  manner,  and 
at  tne  least  possible  expense.  This 
undertaking  has  been  well  sustained  by 
popular  appreciation,  and  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  pubuc  and  private  assistance.  It 
will  literally  redeem  the  pledge  of  its 
original  friends,  that  no  debt  should  he  in* 
curved  incite  proieaUiony  and  that  the 
great  work  should  be  carried  on  and 
finished  by  means  alone  of  subscriptions 
to  the  capital  stock.  This  policy,  which 
was  declared  to  be  fundamental,  has 
been  faithfully  observed ;  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  company,  now  nearly  if  not 
fully  subscribed,  must  prove,  so  unlike  all 
previous  efforts  in  Pennsylvania,  apaymg 
stockj  greatly  beyond  the  legal  interest  of 
money,  ancl  of  consequence  universally 
in  demand. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  en- 
terprise will  create  a  motive  or  incite- 
ment to  the  construction  of  a  great 
railway^  which  shall  connect  Sunbury 
with  Ene.  Such  a  work  will  control  the 
destinies  of  that  inighty  commerce  with 
which  Philadelphia  will  be  enriched  by 
the  intermediate  country  and  the  north- 
west^ concentrated  at  the  lake,  tts 
northern  terminus.  Those  disjointed 
links^  which  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
reqmres,  between  Harrisburg  and  Son- 
bury,  will  be  speedily  undertaken,  so  as 
to  form  an  unbroken  connection  with 
these  interesting  and  fertile  regions.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Philadel- 
phia will  shake  off  all  apathy  and  un- 
concern, and  rouse  herself  to  ihs 
magnitude  of  a  present  and  impending 
danger.  The  cars  of  the  New-^  ork  and 
Erie  railway  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Erie  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
menace  Philadelphia  with  the  abstrac- 
tion of  her  trade  in  her  own  state,  and 
at  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  its 
supply. 

That  selfish  and  exclusive  policy 
which  suggested  the  six-feet  gua^  in 
opposition  to  the  general  guage  of  the 
country,  will,  in  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
produce  the  natural  effect  of  illiberaiity, 
in  cutting  off  a  profitable  union  between 
that  railway  and  the  western  roads.  It 
indeed  prevents  the  single  evil  whieh 
this  short-sighted  policy  proposed  alone 
to  redress,--4he  diversion  of  merehan- 
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dise^  once  in  its  oars,  from  their  destina- 
tion into  the  city  of  New- York.  By 
forming  a  barrier,  as  it  does^  to  the  flow 
of  all  tributaries  to  its  own  stream,  the 
inyitiious  design  will  be  thwarted  or 
countervailed,  by  turning  these  currents 
into  the  swelling  channel  of  a  railway 
leading  to  Philadelphia.  But  the  line 
from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  being  90 
miles  shorter  than  that  to  New-York, 
must  determine  the  direction  of  the 
trade,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  the  op- 
portunity of  a  transit  hither  shall  be 
presented. 

With  such  means  of  intercourse,  such 
of  trade  and  travel  to  and  with  the 
West^  North  and  South,  no  value  can  be 


set)  no  calculation  made  of  their  ad- 
vantages, which  would  not  be  deemed 
vain  or  extravagant.  The  various  treas- 
ures of  the  state  will  seek  a  market  in 
its  own  metropolis,  and  the  untold  wealth 
of  the  fruitful  regions  beyond,  surpassing 
in  extent  and  fertility  half  the  area  <^ 
cultivated  Europe,  will  be  poured  at  her 
feet  Wit<h  these  aids  and  the  facilities 
presented  by  her  noble  river,  the  com- 
merce of  Philadelphia  requires  but  the 
sustaining  hand  of  an  earnest  home-bred 
pride ;  it  solicits  but  attention  to  the  dic- 
tates of  imperious  duty  to  be  all  that  her 
local  wants  demand,  all  that  honest  am- 
bition ma^  covet,  all  that  reasonable 
hope  can  justify. 


ART.    VIII.-SLAVERY    AND    SLAVE    STATISTICS     OF    THE 
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A  DOCUMENT  has  lately  appeared  in 
the  Ridimond  EnqmreVj  whicn  embodies 
80  many  instructive  statistics  in  relation 
to  the  negro  population  of  that  state, 
which  may  in  some  sense  be  applicable 
to  all  of  the  southern  states,  that  we 
think  it«  incorporation  into  the  Review 
a  public  service.  The  relative  condition 
of  the  free  blacks  north  and  south  pre- 
sents a  commentary  upon  the  pseudo- 
philanthropic  negro-Tom  book-making 
spirit  of  the  day,  which  is  worth  fifty 
elaborate  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
slaveholder.  Upon  the  question  of 
colonizing,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
come  to  as  sanguine  conclusions  as  some 
of  our  friends,  or  to  perceive  how,  as  a 
systern,  it  could  become  of  more  than 
very  limited  application. 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  25,  1853. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  inquiry 
in  relation  to  the  crimes  of  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  I  will,  with  great  plea- 
sure, give  you  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation to  be  gleaned  from  the  public 
documents  at  hand.  But^  it  is  to  do  re- 
gretted, that  most  of  the  prison  reports, 
(otlierwise  full  and  interesting,)  are  quite 
defective  in  the  main  facts  most  mti- 
niately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  Enough^  however,  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  criminal  records,  of  both 
•lave   and  free  states,  to  establish  the 


low  grade  of  morals  so  generally  at- 
tributed to  this  class  of  persons. 

That  you  may  have  the  facts,  in  the 
tnost  convenient  form  for  comparison, 
the  white  and  free  colored  population, 
and  the  white  and  free  colored  convicts, 
will  be  given,  respectively,  of  several 
slave  and  free  states,  with  some  expla- 
natory remarks,  beginning  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  own  stat«.  The  white 
population  of  Virginia,  in  1840,  was 
740,968  J  in  1850,  was  895,304;  average 
for  ten  years,  818,136. 

In  the  ten  fiscal  years  commencing 
the  1st  of  pctober,  1840,  and  ending  the 
30th  of  September,  1850^  there  were  re- 
ceived in  the  Penitentiary  352  white 
convicts.  If  we  average  them  at  36  per 
annum,  we  shall  have  a  ratio  of  one  con- 
vict for  every  23,008  white  persons  in 
the  state. 

The  free  colored  population  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  194&,  wa»  49,834:  in  1850, 
53,829;  annual  average,  51,826. 

In  these  ten  years,  (beginning  the  Ist 
of  October,  184€(  and  ending  30th  Sept. 
1850,)  159  free  colored  convicts  were 
received  in  the  Penitentiary^  If  we 
make  the  average  H^  we  shall  find  the 
ratio  is  one  convict  for  3,^201  free  persons 
of  color,  exhibiting  the*  proportion  of 
crime  among  them  as- T18  to  1.  among 
the  white  people  of  tht*  state/ 
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In  Massachusetts,  where  the  free  man 
of  color  is  admitted  to  the  bar  and  raised 
to  the  pulpit,  the  statistics  of  crime  are 
less  favorable  to  his  class  than  in  any 
slave  state. 

The  white  population  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1840  was  729,030;  in  1850, 
985,704;  annual  average,  857,367. 

In  the  10  years  from  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1840,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1850, 
the  white  convicts  received  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  that  state,  numbered  1,129, 
being  an  average,  say  of  1 13,  and  giving 
a  ratio  of  one  to  7,587  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

The  free  colored  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1840  was  8,669;  in  1850, 
8,795 ;  annual  average,  8,732. 

Within  the  ten  fiscal  years  last  men- 
tionecL  120  colored  convicts  were  re- 
ceived in  the  said  Penitentiary;  an 
average  of  12  a  year,  or  one  for  every 
727  free  persons  of  color  in  the  state. 
These  facts  exhibit  the  crimes  of  the 
free  colored  people  of  that  state,  as 
bearing  the  proportion  of  9.58  to  1  among 
the  wfites.  In  this  term  of  ten  years, 
the  imprisonment  of  free  colored  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2.27  to  1  in  Virginia;  and 
among  the  white  persons  3.29  to  1  in 
Virginia. 

It  is  due  to  the  snbiect,  after  giving 
the  above  comparison  between  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts,  to  s&y  that  crime 
has  greatly  increased  in  this  state,  since 
the  late  revisal  of  our  laws.  In  the  two 
years  commencing  the  1st  of  October, 
1850,  and  ending  the  30th  Sept.,  1852, 
we  received  1 33  white  convicts,  being 
an  annual  average  of  66.  According 
to  the  white  population  of  1850,  this 
number  gives  a  ratio  of  one  convict  for 
1 3,565  white  persons.  In  the  same  time, 
48  free  persons  of  color  were  received, 
average  of  24  or  one  for  every  2,159, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  6.33  to  1.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  crime  among  the 
whites  has  increased,  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  ten  years,  83  per  cent. ; 
and  among  the  free  negroes,  50. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1853,  the  con- 
victs in  the  Penitentiary  consisted  of 
white  males,  154;  white  females,  none. 
Colored  males  80;  females.  6.  Total, 
free  persona,  240. 

There  is,  therefore,  one  white  convict 
imprisoned  for  every  5.813  whit«  per- 
sons, and  one  free  colored  convict  for 
every  625  free  negroes  in  the  state. 


It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  in  the 
year  ending  the  30th  September,  1851, 
no  less  than  151  white  and  18  coloied 
convicts  were  received  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary of  Massachusetts;  being  in  the 
ratio  of  one  for  every  6,527  of  the  white, 
and  one  to  every  488  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  that  state,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  13.37  to  1.  There  remained  in 
prison  on  the  last  mentioned  day,  422 
white  and  50  colored  convicts,  showing 
that  oTie  white  coniuct  remains  in  prison 
for  every  2,335  white  persons ;  and  one 
colored  convict  for  every  175  colored 
persons  in  said  state.  These  statements 
exhibit  a  most  remarkable  disparity  be- 
tween the  imprisonments  in  Massachn- 
setts  and  Virginia. 

Maryland,  a  slave  state,  lying  by  the 
side  of  Pennsylvania,  and  containing  the 
largest  free  negro  population  amons  the 
states,  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  w  the 
condition  to  which  every  slave  state 
must  in  time  be  reduced,  unless  proper 
measures  be  adopted  for  the  remoTaJ  of 
the  free  colored  population. 

The  white  population  of  Maryland  in 
1850.  was  418,590.  The  free  colored 
population,  74,077. 

In  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1852,  the  Penitentiary  of  that 
state  received  44  white  and  51  free 
colored  convicts ;  a  ratio  of  &ne  white 
convict^  to  9,285  v^hite  persons,  and  1 
free  colored  convict  to  1,452  free  colored 
persons  in  the  state,  being  in  the  pro- 
jwrtion  of  6.39  to  1.  On  me  last  men- 
tioned day,  there  remained  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary 162  white  and  148  free  colored 
convicts,  being  a  ratio  of  one  to  every 
2,584  whites,  and  one  to  500  of  the  free 
colored  population. 

Pennsylvania  compares  better  with 
Virginia,  perhaps,  than  any  other  free 
state.  The  white  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1820  was  2,258,463.  Free 
persons  of  color,  53,323. 

In  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1852,  the  two  Penitentiaries  of 
that  state  received  198  white  and  24 
free  colored  convicts,  being  one  for  11,- 
406  of  the  white  population ;  and  one 
to  2,158  of  the  colored  persons,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  5.28  to  1.  On  the  la^ 
mentioned  day,  there  remained  in  the 
two  prisons  289  white,  and  71  colored 
convicts ;  being  in  the  ratio  of  one  for 
7,811  of  the  white,  and  one  for  751  of 
the  free  colored  population. 

New- York  in  1850  had  a  white  popo- 
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Maaa  of  3,049,457.    Free  colored  popu- 
lation, 47,937. 

She  has  three  State  Penitentiaries,  in 
vrhich,  in  the  year  ending  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  were  received  658  con- 
yictfl,  of  whom  556  were  white,  and  62 
colored,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  reports.  This  gives  a  ratio  of 
one  white  convict  for  every  5,304  white 
persons,  and  one  coloredf  convict  for 
every  772  of  the  colored  population; 
being  6.86  to  1.  Remaining  m  prison 
one  white  convict  for  1,713  white  per- 
sons, and  one  colored  convict  for  every 
1225  free  colored  persons  in  the  state, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  7.62  to  1. 

In  New-Jersey  in  1850,  the  white 
population  was  466,240.  Free  colored 
population,  23,093.  On  the  1st  January, 
1850,  the  Penitentiary  of  New- Jersey 
contained  white  convicts,  134.  Free 
colored  population,  51. 

But  the  number  received  the  preced- 
ing year  is  not  given  in  the  report.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  ratio  of  im- 
prisonments among  the  white  people  is 
one  for  every  3,554,  and  amonff  the  free 
negroes  one  for  every  1 7.85  of  the  colored 
population.  Being  the  proportion  of  7.84 
tol. 

In  Connecticut,  in  1850,  the  white 
population  was  363.305.  On  the  Ist 
January,  1850,  the  renitentiary  of  Con- 
necticut contained  white  convicts.  128. 
Free  colored  convicts,  51.  Being  a 
ratio  of  one  white  convict  for  every  2,838 
white  persons,  and  one  free  colored  con- 
vict for  every  159  of  the  eolored  popula- 
tion, being  17.85  to  1. 

In  Indiana,  in  1 850,  the  white  popu- 
lation was  977,628.  Free  colored  popu- 
lation, 10,788.  Convicts  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  that  state,  on  the  30lh  of  No- 
vember^ 1849 — ^white,  116;  free  colored, 
15 ;  ratio  of  whites,  one  to  8,427 ;  colored, 
one  to  719;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
11.72  tol. 

For  convenience,  I  have  thrown  the 
results  above  mentioned  into  the  form 
of  tables — ^Nos.  1  and  2.  By  No.  1,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  crime 
committed  among  the  free  colored  popu- 
lation of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania  and  New- York,  as 
determined  by  the  an&ual  average  num- 
ber of  felons  received  in  prison,  is  as  7.71 
to  1,  among  the  white  population.  No. 
2.  gives  the  proportion  as  determined  by 
the  number  of  felons  remaining  in  prison, 
in  the  same  states  to  be,  as  7.49  to  1. 
The  latter  table,  also,  gives  the  propor- 


tion of  crime  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  New-Jersey.  Connecticut  and 
Indiana,  determined,  in  the  same  way, 
to  be  12.47  to  1 ;  and  the  average,  among 
the  eight  states  named  above,  to  be  9.11 
to  1.  among  the  whites  of  those  states. 

It  we  take  the  average  proportion  of 
crime  among  the  colorea  population  of 
Maryland  and  Virginiiu  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  7.23  to  1  amonfi^  the  whites;  while 
the  like  average  of  me  six  free  states,  to 
wit,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  New- 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Indiana,  will  be  10.90  to  1.  From  this 
we  may  infer,  that  there  is  46  per  cent, 
more  crime  committed  by  the  free  color- 
ed population  of  those  states,  than  by 
the  same  class  of  population  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  ^^ 

If  we  add  the  rate  of  increase  which  tIP 
occurred  before  1850  to  the  free  colored 
population  of  that  year,  we  shall  find  in 
Virginia  at  this  time  57,824  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes.  The  proportion  of  males 
and  females  over  21  years  of  age,  will  be 
found  to  be  24,519;  and  those  over  55 
amount  to  4,355,  leaving  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  55  years,  20,164  taxable 
persons.  For  convenience,  we  will  put 
the  males  and  females  each  at  10,082. 

By  the  proTttiont  of  tbe  Senate  bill,  tbe 
ux  o(  $5  etch  •Tk  the  males,  wool^ 
prodace $50,410 

From  which,  deduct  (br  delinquencies 

and  commissions,  30  per  cent 10,085 

40,aSft 

At  a  tax  of  $1  each  on  the  fbmales 
would  produce 10,085 

Deduct  (Vom  this  sum  SO  per  eeni 2,011}    6,000 

Present  tax,  on  seals  attached  to  reg- 
isters of  (freedom 


Sum  raised  (torn  (Vee  perssns  of  eolsr 
by  these  taxes 

Add  to  this  the  annual  appropriation 
out  of  the  treasury  undsr  the  act  of 
1850 


4,733 

flt,n4 

S0,000 
$63,114 

At  $71^  each,  this  sum  would  remove 
upwards  of  one  thousand  free  persons  of 
color  annually.  And  if  it  be  tiie  design 
to  give  every  portion  of  the  state  tne 
ec^ual  benefit  ot  the  funds  appropriated, 
it  IS  quite  certain  that  mucn  less  than 
$75  would  be  inadequate  to  the  object 
designed. 

The  removal  of  one  thousand  a  year 
would  so  ^r  exceed  the  annual  increase 
as  to  give  assurance  of  the  final  success 
of  this  great  and  benevolent  enterprise. 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  ob'nt  serv't, 

C.  S.  MOROAK. 

George  E.  Deneale,  Esq., 
Senate  of  VirginitL 
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Wo.  \^A  TMe  ^Orimet,  gifting  A4  Amtuimi  MaU  ^ Imfh immmUf  tkftF9pmUiimmUtkM 
htti9€m  the  Crimea  ^f  WHiU  Peraoiu  mU  Fret  Pertmu  </  CoUr : 


■tkriw  to  a*  wUli  Md  frM    ««»>»Mf<W 


WUtopopak-       Fi«*  Mlwvd 


Tlrtinia.— Tbe  ratio  oTeonriettf  reoeired  in  the  penttentfsry.  aonn- 
ftUy,  for  toD  yearsy  ondlnf  SOtbofSeptomber,  1890,  to  tbo  srerage 


popolatloD,  was 1  toSM03....1  t»S,l01 7J8tol 

I  .the  two  Team  fhmi  let  of  October,  1890,  to  30th  of  September, 

169S,  according  to  the  population  of  1 890,  the  rate  was,  anooally.  .1  to  lSfi6i ....  1  to  f,I90 6 J8  to  1 


[FYom  thia  it  will  aeen  the  iDcroaaa  among  the  whites  waa  83  per 
cent^  and  among  the  free  peraona  of  ceilor  90  per  centj 
Maaaachaaetta.— The  rate  of  conrieta  receiTed  in  the  penitentiary 
of  that  atate.  In  the  ten  yeara  ending  the  30th  of  SepCeiBbet^  1890, 
to  the  average  population,  waa 1  to  7^. ...I  to  QT 9.S»tot 


Id  the  year  ettdinc  the  30th  of  September,  X891,the  rate  of  convicta 
recelTed  in  the  Maaaachaaeita  penitentiary,  fbr  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  IVorambar,  189ft,  according  t»yie  popiflatton  oC  1890, 


recehred  in  the  Maaaachaaeita  penitentiary,  fbr  the  year  Midin 

Ito   car....!  to   488 ISJOTtol 


Maryland.— The  rate  of  convicta  received  la  the  penitentiary,  was, 

according  to  the  population  ot  1890 Ito  f^....lto  l,4n tfJTtol 

FennsylTania.— The  conrieta  receiTed  in  the  two  ponltentiariea  of 

that  atate  in  the  year  ending  the  3l8t  of  December,  189S,  aceord* 

ingtothepofalationofl8G0,  waaatthorateof. 1  tolt,.400....1toS,]99 5.19 to  I 

New-Torli  received  in  her  three  atate  penitentiaries,  convicts,  ac* 

cording  to  tte  population  of  1890,  in  the  year  ending  the  lat  ot 

December,  1891,  at  the  rate  of. Ito   9^304. ...Ito  771 6.S8t»l 

Average 7.71  to  1 

No.  IL^A  Table  giving  the  MtOio  a/WkOeand  FHe  Cohred  CewrieU^  remaiMmg  in  Priam,  f  tke  WkOe 
and  Firte  Colored  Population,  mnd the  Proporti(mqf<>imebeimttn  the  tWQ  Clnaaas: 

Th<  mtio of  ecPTJete  wainif  ia    Tkop 
priHNi  to  tb«  popwUlion. 


VUU  yw      rn»  eolorad 


In  the  Vlrgfnla  penitentiary,  on  the  1st  of  Febmary,  18S&,.  there  re« 

mained  in  prison  at  tli»  rate  of 1  to  5,813 1  to  039 9.30  to  I 

In  the  Maasaebusettssenitenilary,  on  the  30th  of  Septeoaber,  1891, 

there  remained  in  prisen  at  the  rate  of. 1  to  9,339.. Ito  175 13iX)toI 

In  the  Marvland  penitentiary,  on  the  30th s<  November,  I85S,  there 

remained  con  victa  at  the  rate  of. 1  to  9,984 Ito  900 5J8iol 

In  the  two  Pennsylvania  penitentiariea,  there  remained  In  prtoon  on 

the  3Ist  of  December,  1893,  at  the  rate  of. 1  to  7,811. ...J  to  790 10.41  to  f 

In  the  three  New-York  penitentiaries  for  the  year  endiag  the-  1st  of 

December,  1891,  there  remained  in  prisoQ ltol,713.  ...1«>99S 7.e9tol 

Average  of  the  live  states  above  named 7.49  to  1 

In  the  New-Jersey  penitentiary,  on  the  lat  of  January,  1890;  there 
remained  m  priaon,  according  to  the  population  or  1890,  at  the 
rate  of lto3,954 Ito458 7.84  to  I 

In  the  Connectkat  penitentiary,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1890,  there 
remained  in  priaon  at  the  rate  of 1  to> 9,838 1  to  199 17.85  to  I 

In  the  Indiana  penitentiarv,.on  the  30th  of  September,  1840,  accord- 
ing to  the  censos  of  1890,  there  remained  in  prison  at  the  rate  of.  I  to  8,437 1  to  719 11.79  to  t 

The  threo  last-mentioned  statea  averaged 19 .47  to  I 

Average  of  the  eight  atates  above  named 9.11  to  1 

Foreign  Misrepbesentation  of  the  the  part  of  tke  writer,  of  the  facts  and 

South. — Our  readers  will  remember  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  seb- 

appearance  some  mondis  a^  of  an  ar-  ject  on  which  he  undeftakes  to  treat. 

ticie   in  Blackwood^  containing  man^  His  very  inferences,  so  vnictst  in  them^ 

severe  strict-nres  upon  the  slaveholder?  selves,   and  so  incompatiole  with  the 

of  the  Souths  as  weli  as  vpon  the  subject  facts  stated,,  evince  a  mkd  so  contracted 

of  slavery  at  large.    We  have  met  with  in  its  comprehension,  and  so  thoroughly 

a  very  satisftwjtory  reply  in  a  late  num-  saturated  with  its  own  prejudices,  as  to 

ber  of  the  MMU  THbunef  as  follows : —  be  utterly  unqualified  to  do  justice  to  the 

The  January  number  of  BhchvoocPs  subject.     Haw  such  aa  arUcle,  so  care- 

Edinburgh  Magazine  contains  an  article  less  in  its  statements,  and  so  illogical  in 

entitled  '*  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Power  its  deductions,  found  its  way  intoamaga- 

m  the  United  States  of  America,''  which  zine  remaiiuible,  if  not  for  the  general 

ietiays  the  most  singular  ignonaicey  oa  acmrectoesa  of  its  views  oh  fiiblio  c^m*- 
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ikmfl,  certawl]^  for  the  loree  and  adroit- 
ness with  which  the^  are  advooated,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conoeire. 

The  whole  article  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  from  the  study  of  seyeral 
anti-slarery  publications,  in  which  truth 
does  not  appear  to  have  oeen  a  rery  im- 
portant consideration,  and  it  is  set  off 
with  an  apparent  appeal  to  comparatiye 
statistics,  m  which  tne  abuse  of  figures 
amounts  in  one  place  to  positive  mis- 
statement^ which,  with  a  very  slie ht  ex- 
amination, could*  have  been  avoided.  I 
will  first  notice  his  statistical  errors,  and 
show  how  entirely  incorrect  his  in- 
ferences are. 

^  He  gives  the  following  as  the  respec- 
tive free  populations  of  me  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  states  at  the 
periods  specified : — 


Free  state* 0,«M,805.. 

Slave  states 7,390,710. . 


1880. 
18,568,328 
.  0,898,766 


This  statement  is  intended  to  prove 
that  slavery  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  population,  showing,  as  the  writer 
says,  **that,  while  in  the  last  ten  years, 
the  population  of  the  free  states  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  four  millions,  that  of 
the  slave  states,  though  Texas  has  been 
added  to  them  in  the  interval,  has  de- 
creased by  nine  hundred  thousand.-' 
But,  fortunately,  the  fact  relied  upon  by 
the  writer  for  nis  deduction,  is  an  error 
in  the  American  Aknanac  for  1852,  in 
which  the  total  population  of  the  slave 
states  for  1840  is  classed  under  the  head 
of  **  free  population.^'  I  shall  give  the 
table  of  population  as  it  really  was  at 
both  periods : — 

Northern  nree  populatton 9,054,865 

Southern  flnee         **         ..: 4,803,606 

"        slave      "         2,487,113 


Total  popolation  of  the  iUtes 16,945,584 

1850. 

Northern  flree  popiilmtion 18,533,338 

Southern  free        *•         6,393,758 

"        alaTe     "         8,179,589 

Total  population  of  the  states 33,106,675 

'  In  this  table  the  territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  excluded.  By 
it,  will  be  seen  at  <moe  that  the  free 
population  of  the  South,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing neariy  900,000  in  ten  years,  has;, 
on  the  contrary,  increased  1,590,132. 

The  error  in  the  almanac,  which  a 
very  slight  examination  would  have 
shown,  seems  to  have  been  msped  at 
with  avidity  by  the  writer,  who  appears 
to  have  been  not  so  much  interested  in 


searching  for  truth  has  in  hunting  iior 
items  to  support  his  own  preconceived 
theory.  Now  I  deny  that  the  ratio  of 
natural  increase  in  the  poj^ulation  of  the 
North  is  any  greater  than  m  that  of  the 
South — indeed  I  doubt  whether  it  is  as 
great — and  I  tnink  nobody  can  hesitate 
to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  who 
considers  that  the  North  and  Northwest 
are,  and  have  been,  since  the  revolution, 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion from  Europe.  Of  the  total  nuxnber 
of  forei^-bom  inhabitants  in  the  United 
Statos  m  1852,  1;965,518  were  in  those 
states,  while  only  245,310  were  in  the 
South.  Here  then  may  be  found  the 
real  cause  of  the  greater  ratio  of  increase 
there  than  here.  A  portion  of  this  emi- 
gration helps  to  fill  up  the  new  states 
and  territories,  the  balance  to  snpply,  in 
the  northern  stetes,  the  place  of  the 
native  population  moving  West.  Of  all 
this  enormous  increase;  however,  not  a 
word  is  said  by  those  who  undertake  to 
compare  northern  and  southern  ]NX)gres& 
and  use  the  result  as  an  argument  against 
slavery. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  show,  from  the 
census  tables  of  1840  and  1850,  that  this 
pretended  superiority  in  progress  is  either 
a  gross  error  in  calculation  or  a  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  actual  facts : — 

KON-ai.AyS>HOLDIK«  STATBS. 

1940.  18M.      Ratio  of  iowMM 

Massaehusetts...  737,698  994,3^1. .34    ..peret. 

PennsvlTania....  1,734,088  3,301 ,681.. 34    ..      " 

New. York .3,488,991  8,090,033.  .37     ..      ♦• 

Maine 601,793  668,933.. 16    ..      " 

New-Hampshire.    384,574  317,831. 113<..      *" 

VermoDt 391,948  818.466..  7    ..      •* 

Ohio 1,519,467  1,977,081. .80     ..      " 

minois 476,180  858,398. .80     ..      ** 

■LAYS'HOLPIJIG  tTATSS. 
IMO. 

Vlrflnia. 740,808      894,149.. 94    ..peret. 

Maryland 818,114       

Georgia 407,695 

Alabama 885,185 

South  Carolina..  859,084 

Mississippi 179,074 

KentQoky 990,358 

MisMHuri 828,888 

North,  total . .  .9,654,865  ]8,533,338 . .  40    . .      " 

Soath,(Vee.... 4,803,609    6,398.758.. 83    ..      *« 

''      alaTe.. 3,487,118    8,179,580.. 38    neiriy. 

I  have  given  the  above  table  as  a 
complete  answer  to  the  attempt  on  ihe 
part  of  the  writer  to  prove  that,  as  far  as 
the  ^wth  of  population,  "  slavery  is  a 
barrier  to  progress.''  As  he  ha?  specially 
referred  to  New-York  and  Vir^ia,  and 
to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  as  anording  a 
test  of  the  bad  effects  of  slavery,  I 
thought  it  best  to  give  a  more  geiwfal 


ISM. 

894,149. 

.94 

418.763. 

.81X 

513,063. 

.35 

496,515. 

.97 

f74,n5. 

.  6 

391,536. 

.6334 

770,061. 

.80H 

693,176. 

.86    ] 

5M 
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referenee,  to  show  that  his  selection  was  whether  in  wealth,  population,  knowl- 
not  a  £Biir  test  I  give  six  northern  edge  or  political  power,  for  there  we 
states^  whose  aTerage  increase  of  popu-  find  the  barren  little  territory  of  Attica, 
latioQ  for  the  last  ten  years  is  21  per  with  an  area  of  730  miles  only,  that  i^ 
cent ;  while  the  six  southern  states  I  give  smaller  than  the  smallest  county  in  Ala- 
average  28  per  cent.  I  also  set  down  Ken-  bama,  supporting  a  population  of  528,000, 
tucky  and  Missouri  against  Ohio  and  Illi-  onlv  1 20,000  of  which  were  free,  defying 
nois,  and  show  that  the  former  average  58  and  defeating  the  greatest  power  then 

rr  cent  increase  and  the  latter  only  55.  known,  Persia,  sweeping  the  sea  with 
also  give  the  whole  free  population  her  fleets  from  Sicily  to  C^omis,  and  from 
North  and  South,  and  show  that^  with  the  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  tne  Bosphonis, 
addition  of  nearly  the  whole  foreign  and  producing  philosophers  and  histo- 
population,  which  amounts  to  11  per  nans,  poete,  painters  and  sculptors,  war- 
cent,  of  the  whole  free  population  of  the  riors  and  statesmen,  that  for  centuries 
Union,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  population  had  no  equals.  And  it  prevailed  also 
at  the  North  exceeds  that  at  the  South  when  Roman  ener^  and  knowledge 
only  7  per  cent  in  ten  years,  or  seven-  had  subdued,  and  Koman  civilization 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  each  year.  This  had  enlightened  half  the  earth,  during 
friot  would  seem  to  afford  some  ground  the  period  which  is  dignified  in  history 
for  the  belief  that,  aside  from  the  effect  with  the  name  of  the  Great  Augustan 
produced  by  foreign  emigration,  the  ratio  Age.  Those  who  contend  that  "  slavery 
of  natural  increase  is  greater  at  the  is  a  barrier  to  progress,''  are  deaf  to  the 
South  than  at  the  North.  voice  of  history,  dead  to  all  experience 

But  the  writer,  had  he  been  really  in  of  the  past^  and,  consequently,  blind 
quest  of  truth,  could  have  found  fairer  guides  in  the  friture. 
subjects  than  those  he  selected,  to  test  ■ 

his  theory  that  slavery  is  '^  a  barrier  to  Memphis. — ^Before  the  appearance  of 
progress."  He'need  not  have  intruded  our  next  number,  the  third  Great  Soulh- 
upon  the  domestic  precincts  of  a  foreign  em  Improvement  Convention  will  be 
confederacy,  when  he  could  have  found,  held  at  Aiemphis.  Having  attended  the 
under  the  shadow  of  his  own  govern-  first  two,  it  is  a  source  of  great  regret 
ment,  a  much  fairer  test — the  island  of  that  we  must  be  absent  now.  But  pr^s- 
Jamaica.  Or,  if  disposed  to  wander  ing  engagements  render  it  imperative, 
abroad  for  the  means  of  ascertaining  We  slmlT  take  pleasure,  however,  in 
the  truth,  he  could  have  found  in  the  im-  furnishing  to  our  readers  the  fullest  ma- 
perial  dominions  of  Faustin  I.  sufficient^  terial  of  its  proceedings,  the  substance 
not  indeed  to  establish  his  theory,  but  to  of  it^  speeches,  and  the  elaborate  reports 
satisfy  him  of  its  unsoundness.    Those  which  will  no  doubt  be  offered.   Success 


two  beautiful  islands,  Hayti  and  Jamaica, 
while  slavery  was  maintained  in  them, 
increased  in  wealth,  commerce,  popula- 
tion   and    civilization.      Slavery    was 


to  our  enterprising  friends,  and  success 
to  their  glorious  and  advancing  little 
city,  connected  as  it  is  with  so  many  of 
our  pleasantest  recollections,  and  pro- 


abolished,  and  what  followed  ?  Wealth  mising  as  it  does,  in  time,  to  be  a  very 
decreasing  to  poverty,  commerce  rapidly  big  city  on  the  banks  of  the  old  Father 
disappearing,  population  steadily  dimin-  of  Waters — ^which  Heaven  propitiously 
ishing,  and  the  unfortunate  negroes,  who.   grant ! 

in  the  language  of  philanthropy,  had       We  give  a  few  notes  in  regard  to  the 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  freemen,   early  lustory  of  the  city,  having  already 
are  fast  sinking  into  that  state  of  barba-  furnished  the  later  statistics, 
rism  from  which  slavery  alone  seems       In  1782,  the  Spanish  Government  di- 
ever  to  have  elevated  them.  rected  W.  H.  Gayno,  then  acting  Go- 

There  never  was  a  greater  error  than  veraor  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  to 
the  theoiy  adopted  by  the  vrriter  in  take  steps  to  occupy  this  portion  of  the 
Blackwood's  Magazine^  that  '^  slavery  is  territory.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of 
a  barrier  to  progress.''  On  the  contrary.  1783,  one  Benjamin  Frjr,  a  German,  and 
it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  degree  an  old  Indian  trader,  with  a  company  of 
of  civilization.  It  prevailed  three  thou-  men,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  or 
sand  years  ago,  when  the  light  of  science  False  Riven  just  above  what  is  known 
shone  from  the  pyramid  of  Egypt  as  Third  or  Lower  Chioasaw  Bluffl  where 
The  history  of  the  Athenians  is  a  proof  was  erected  a  fort  called  Fort  St  Fer- 
that  it  is  not  a  barrier   to   progress,  nando.    After  the  United  States  Crorein. 
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ment  came  into  possession  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Louisiana,  Fort  St.  Fernando  was 
dismantled  by  Lieutenant  Pike,  and 
Fort  Pickering  established  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  Bluff.  John  Overton  was  the 
ori^nal  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Mem- 
phis ;  but  in  1819,  he  sold  one  undivided 
half  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  Gen. 
James  Winchester,  who  proceeded  to 
lay  out  the  town.  Gen.  Jackson  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  the  town  was  laid 
here  owing  to  the  eligible  location,  and 
predicted  that  it  would,  in  time,  be  the 
second  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It 
is  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  prophecy,  if  in- 
creasing activity  of  every  aepartment  of 
trade  is  any  criterion. 

Nashville. — Having  said  a  few  words 
about  Memphis,  we  cheerfully  add 
others  in  regard  to  Nashville,  a  city 
which,  for  enterprise,  spirit,  wealth  and 
refinement^  has  taken  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  Southwest. 

In  1840,  the  population  of  Nashville 
was  6,900 ;  in  1850  it  was  16,000 ;  now 
it  is  estimated  variously  from  18,000  to 
23,000,  and  it  is  probably  actually  about 
20.000.  Great  changes  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  elements  of  its  growth. 
A  few  years  ago  scarcely  anything  was 
manufactured  there  otherwise  than  by 
hand  labor.  Now,  various  engines  are 
throwing  up  their  columns  of  black 
smoke  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  city,  and 


almost  everything  is  being  manufjeictured 
by  improved  labor-saving  machinery. 
— A  few  years  ago,  cut  stone  was 
imported  from  Cincinnati.  Now,  the 
finest  Italian,  Tennessee  and  other  mar- 
bles are  being  sawed  and  polished  by 
steam  and  horse-power  in  the  city,  and 
the  elegant  and  costlj^  products  are  sup- 
plied in  large  quantities  to  purchasers 
at  a  distance. 

Meantime,  engine  shops^  planing 
mills,  trip-hammers,  oar  factories,  wagon 
and  plough  factorie^  furniture  shops,  &c., 
driven  by  steam,  with  powerful  and  im- 
proved machinery,  are  springing  into  ex- 
istence in  Nashville  and  SouUi  Nashville, 
and  the  hundreds  of  skilled  laborers  and 
artisans  employed  in  them  increase  the 
consumption  of  the  farmers'  products, 
and  keep  the  masons  and  carpenters 
employed  in  furnishing  new  tenements 
to  nouse  them.  The  notels  are  filled 
with  strangers,  reaching  them  daily  by 
railroad  or  otherwise.  The  wholesale 
business  of  the  city  has  probably  been 
doubled  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
grocery  business  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  city  is  now  as  full  of  popu- 
lation as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  New  build- 
ings are  rapidly  going  up.  both  in  the 
city  and  the  suburbs,  and  tiie  demand  is 
stiU  for  more  houses.  Nashville,  the 
most  beautiful  and  pleasant  city  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  has  just  fairly  begun 
to  grow. 


ART.     IX-OREQON    AND    THE    TERRITORY    OF    WA8HINQ- 
TON     ON    THE    PAQIFIO. 


The  establishment  of  a  new  territorial 
government  upon  the  Pacific  out  of  the 
old  Oregon  territory  is  another  step  in 
the  march  of  empire,  and  justifies  the 
insertion  of  such  facts,  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  our  possessions  upon  the  Pa- 
cific, as  can  be  brought  within  the  scope 
of  a  brief  paper. 

In  the  year  1 846,  we  published  in  the 
Review  many  interesting  porticulars  re- 
lating to  Oregon,  then  m  discussion, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Greenbow. 
and  upon  that  of  many  writers  who  had 
visited  the  country.  In  1848,  the  terri- 
torial government  of  Oregon  was  set  up 
by  Confess,  comprising  all  that  part  of 
the  terntory  of  the  United  Slates  west 
of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  celebrated  "ordi- 
nance of  1787f  for  the  government  of  the 


Northwest  Territory,"  notwithstanding 
the  protests  of  the  South,  was  extended 
over  it.  In  1850,  the  statistics  of  Ore- 
fi^on,  as  obtained  by  the  census,  were  as 
follows,  but  up  to  this  time  considerable 
changes  have  no  doubt  taken  place : — 

rOPULATION  OP  ORIOON,  1650. 

lV»tal  whItM.  Total  frM  wknd. 


B«nton...   450. 
Clatsop..    335.. 

Clark....  405. 
Lewis. 
Linn.... 
Marion. 
Polk... 
Wash- 
ington 
Yarn- 


F«M]< 

F«-  Agsr*. 
1.  Totd.    Mate.  nak.  Tot^  gM*. 

350. 

m. 

.  810..  1..  3..  4..  814 
.    458..     4..     -  ..4..    4(tt 

730. 

.1,836..  16..    7..  83. .1,850 

344 
557.. 
1,603.. 
575. 

1,800.. 


07..    508..  88. 

113..    457..  40.. 

437..    004..  — 
1,137.. 8,740..    5.. 
.    471. .1,046..     1. 


13..  51..  043 
58.. 101..  558 
—  —  004 
4..  0.  8,740 
4..     5.. 1,051 


843..8,64S. 
644. .1,511. 


6..^  3..     0.. 8,658 


—      1.. 


.1,518 


urn.. I  ^^' 

Total.  .84W..4^.1»ioS7.  ..lio.  .OT.  .8W.1MW 
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mwnr  of  obmov,  I«50. 

AamidkmdiBham. 

On^TdM 

ValMol 

liVfoi^   U.i.pr'd. 

fkraiagia. 
|ilM«ita4 

oowms< 

SSitj. 

Benton 3,MB..    —     .. 

•74,545. 

.    $10,565 

Claioop 340..  11;M7. 

175,400. 

90 

CUekamM..  80^10..  89.388. 

841,750. 

.     94.475 

CUrk 3.705..   10,035. 

108,700. 

6,780 

Lewis 13,441..  85,804. 

174.400. 

.      19,885 

Lion 0,041..      - 

108,495. 

.      15,445 

Marion 30,311. 152^67. 

.    835,750. 

.      48,834 

Polk 0.341..      — 

03,130. 

.      18,340 

Wanhinfton..  13,408..      — 
rarn-HUl....  14,481..      — 

150,160. 

.      17,690 

107,010. 

.      99,450 

AfgNf ate... 189,857.  .990,051.. $9,840,170.  .$183,493 
rRODUcTS  OP  oaieon,  1850. 

Lin  STOCK. 

Horaoa 8,046 

AMea  andraulea 490 

MHchcowi 0,497 

Working  oxen 8,114 

OthercatUe 94.188 

Bbeep 15,389 

Swine ^ 30.235 


ValneoTlive  stock $1,876,180 

Wheat,  bushels  of. 911,043 

Rye,  "       of 106 

Indian  Corn,  bushels  of 9,01 8 

Oats,  "        of. 65,146 

Tobaceo,lbs.  of 395 

Wool,       "    of 90,686 

Peas  and  Beans,  bushels  of. 6,566 

Irish  Potatoes,       "       of...   01,896 

Talue  of  orchard  products,  in  dollars •    1,971 

Value  of  products  of  market-gardens 00,341 

Butter,  lbs.  of. 911,464 

Cheese,  "    of. 36.080 

Hay.tonsof 373 

Cioverseed,  bushels  of 4 

Other  grass  seeds,  bushels  of. 99 

Hops,  lbs.  of 8 

Flax,    "    of 640 

Molasses,  gallons  of 94 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered,  in  dollars 164,530 

There  were  1,877  children  attending  school  in 
1850,  and  168  marriages  within  the  year. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1853.  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  establistiing  within 
the  Territory  of  Oregon  the  "Tenitoriai 
Government  of  Washington.'' 

Washington  Territory*  comprises  the 
northern  portion  of  the  recent  Oregon 
territorv,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Columbia  River,  up  to  near  Fort 
Walla- Walla,  (some  two  hundred  and 
ninety  miles,)  where  the  parallel  of 
forty-six  degrees  of  latitude  intersects  it; 
thence  by  this  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the 
Rocky  JVlountains ;  thence  the  boundary 
follows  this  mountain  crest  to  latitude 
forty-nine  degrees,  and  thence  runs  west 
on  this  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
and  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  PaciSc, 
by  which  it  is  limited  on  the  west.  We 
derive,  from  a  scientific  and  well- 
informed  source,  some  particulars  res- 
pecting this  territory,  not  readily  access- 

*  From  the  National  Intelligencer. 


ible  to  tiie  pobBc,  which  we  present  to 
our  readers. 

"Washington  Territory"  lies  chiefly 
between  latitudes  46  degrees  and  49  de- 
grees, and  between  longitodes  110  de- 
grees, and  125  degrees  west  of  Green- 
wicL  The  boundary  initial  points  and 
parallels  must  soon  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  it  must  be  decided  where 
the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  really 
is.  This  latter  problem  may  not  be  easy 
of  solution,  for  Lewis  and  Clark,  Father 
de  Smet,  the  Irving  Astoria  map.  and 
the  Indian  Burean  and  Tooograpnical 
Bureau  maps,  all  represent  tnese  moun- 
tains differently.  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
hibit four  distinct  ranges,  with  which 
the  best  recent  explorations  essentially 
agree ;  indicating  at  least  three  parallel 
ranges  running  nearly  north  westj  in- 
stead of  the  more  prevalent  indication  of 
a  single  north  ana  south  range.  Explo- 
ration may  show  the  necessity  of  a  more 
definite  eastern  boundary.  On  the  north, 
the  mouth  of  Frazer's  Kiver  is  so  near 
to  latitude  49  degrees  that  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  found  to  fall  in  the  United 
States,  though  this  is  improbable.  There 
are  thus  several  important  geographical 
questions  connected  with  the  boundaries 
of  this  neophyte  state. 

"  Washin^on  Territory"  has  within  lis 
limits  portions  as  well  explored,  and 
others  as  nearly  unknown,  as  can  be 
found  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Columbia  River  was  thoroughly  surveyed 
by  Captain  Wilkes,  two  sheets  out  of  six 
being  now  published.  It  was  surveyed 
by  Belcher  m  1839,  and  two  sheets  are 
published  among  the  Admiralty  chaits. 
The  Coast  Survey  has  twice  surveyed 
ite  mouth,  and  published  one  sheet.  A 
comparison  of  these  several  survejrs 
with  Vancouver's  indicates  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  shifting  in  the  sandbanks 
at  its  mouth.  Shoalwater  Bay  has  been 
surveyed  by  the  Coast  Sur^'ey,  but  the 
survey  is  not  published.  Grey's  Harbor 
has  also  been  just  surveyed,  and  this, 
with  Chickalees  River,  has  been  sur- 
veyed^ and  the  survey  published  by 
Captain  Wilkes.  The  Admiralty  charts 
cover  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  many 
harbors  on  the  mainland  and  on  Van- 
couveFs  Island. 

A  coast  survey  reconnoissance  has 
now  extended  up  the  entire  Paci£e 
coast  and  along  the  south  coast  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished.   Hie  surveys  under  Capt  WiJ 
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and  his  narratire,  ^ve  full  infbnnation 
of  all  the  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Oeorgia,  and  the  channels  leading  to 
and  making  up  Puset's  Sound,  with 
much  detail.  The  shores  of  this  won- 
derful network  of  channels  are  so  fa- 
vored in  soil  and  location  that  thby  must 
Boon  possess  great  ralue.  Through  a 
surprising  extent  of  line  they  are  direct- 
ly accessible  for  ocean  vessels,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  an  immense  network  of  har- 
bor. They  present  the  foundation  for  a 
kind  of  agricultural  Venice,  far  into  the 
heart  of  ihe  west  half  of  Washington,  the 
resources  of  which  they  will  greatly  aid 
in  developinff.  Fort  Nisqually  and 
Olympia,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Pu^et's  Sound,  must  rapidly  advance 
with  the  growth  of  the  territory. 

The  interior  portion  of  this  section  is 
but  imperfectly  known.  The  land- office 
surveys  north  of  the  Columbia  have  as 
yet  made  but  little  progress;  but  the 
sketches  prepared  in  tmit  office  give 
more  recent  and  correct  information 
than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found  on  the 
section  between  that  river  and  Pugel's 
Sound.  On  nenetrating  further  towards 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  country  is 
essentially  unknown.  The  narrative  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  book  on  Oregon 
Missions,  by  Father  de  Smet,  j^ublished 
in  New-York  in  1847,  and  Irving's  As- 
toria^  (the  last  edition,)  are  the  chief 
publications  of  value  on  this  ground. 
These  serve  merely  to  show  that  the 
country  bordering  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
between  46  degrees  and  49  degrees,  on 
both  sides,  is  still  a  fine  field  for  explo- 
ration. Much  may  be  expected  from 
Dr.  £vans,  who  is  engaged  m  a  geologi- 
cal reconnoissance  of  the  old  Oregon 
Territory,  which  has  taken  him  much 
amon^  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  over 
their  basaltic  plains. 

We  are  enabled  to  present  the  follow- 
ing views  of  the  agricultural  resources 
and  wealth  of  Oregon,  on  the  authority 
of  a  paper  recently  prepared  by  Jesse 
Applegate,  a  resident  of  the  territory : — 

The  basin  drained  by  the  Umpqua 
River  lies  between  42J^  and  43  U  de- 
crees of  north  latitude,  is  separatedirom 
Uie  Pacific  Ocean  and  surrounded  on  all 
other  sides  by  a  high  wall  of  mountains. 
These  mountains  are  wooded  with  dense 
and  continuous  forests  of  the  evergreen, 
fir,  pine,  and  cedar ;  their  lofty  peaks, 
steep  and  narrow  ridges,  and  deep,  dark 
chasms,  will  perhaps  for  ever  defy  the 


art  of  man  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of 
cultivation. 

To  a  person  accustomed  to  the  level 
or  gently  undulating  surface  of  the  west- 
ern states^  the  term  "vallejr"  appears 
wholly  misapplied  to  the  Umpqua  coun- 
try, as  the  broad  plains  and  gently- 
swelling  hills,  associated  in  their  minds 
with  that  term,  are  no  where  to  be  seen. 
The  basin,  beinpr  very  broken,  (the  nar- 
row vallevs  lying  between  ranges  of 
high  hills,)  appears,  when  viewed  from . 
the  mountains  thai  enclose  it^  to  be 
merely  a  mass  of  hills  and  mountains, 
difienng  from  its  rim  in  being  of  less 
elevation,  bald  or  timbered  with  oak,  the 
evergreens  only  appearing  in  clumps  on 
the  loftiest  sunmuts,  or  lining  the  deep 
ravines. 

There  are  no  lakes  nor  marshes ;  the 
waters  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
rush  from  their  dark  chasms  in  many 
streams  that,  meandering  through  the 
valley,  collect  at  its  northwest  comer, 
where  the  Umpqua  River  pierces  the 
mountains,  and  nnds  its  wavto  the  ocean. 

The  soil  is  lively  and  rich ;  that  of  the 
valleys,  being  alluvial  deposits  from  the 
hillsk  is  a  dark,  deep  loam,  in  places 
sandy,  and  based  upon  a  red  clay ;  the 
soil  on  the  hills  is  dark,  or  light-brown, 
adcording  to  its  depth,  it  being  lightert 
where  most  elevated  or  expo^  to  the 
action  of  the  water. 

Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  prevailing  winds  along 
the  coast^  the  winters  are  warmer  and 
the  summers  cooler  than  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continent.  While  the  wind  blows  from 
a  southerly  quarter,  which  it  generally 
does  in  winter,  the  weather  is  warm  and 
damp,  the  ground  seldom,  if  ever,  freez- 
ing hard  enough  to  kill  peas  or  oats,  or 
check  the  growth  of  cabbages,  turnipa^ 
or  other  haray  plants.  The  mildness  of 
the  winters  has  most  important  bearing 
upontthe  agriculture  of  the  cocmtry.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  fact  I  herewith 
enclose  some  flowers  which  have  grown 
in  the  open  air,  and  were  this  day  (28th 
December)  plucked  from  plants  common 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  familiarlv 
known  as  the  hollyhock,  marigold, 
morning  bride,  sweet  William,  and 
grasspink.  Yon  will  perceive  some  of 
Uiem  are  full-blown,  and  others  just 
opening,  which  will  show  that  these 
plants  continue  to  produce  flowers  even 
in  midwinter. 
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But  «t  the  wiadi  m  summer  blow  fnmi 
the  opposite  quarter,  frosts  frequently  oo- 
cur,  Ute  in  tne  spring  and  early  in  the 
autumn,  sufficiently  severe  to  cut  down 
beans,  melons,  and  other  plants  ci  that 
description. 

About  the  1st  Jane  rain  generally 
ceases  to  fall  in  sufficient  quantities 
much  to  benefit  a  growing  crop ;  and,  if 
it  fail  to  rain  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, the  drought  will  continue  until 
about  the  1  st  ofNovember.  Though  the 
climate  of  Oregon  is,  in  this  particular, 
more  uniform  than  that  of  the  western 
states,  it  has  also  its  variations;  the  win- 
ter sometimes  being,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  together,  clear  and  frosty,  and 
cloudy  weather  and  rain  sometimes  oc- 
curring in  summer;  the  present  year 
agrees  with  the  exception  nearer  than 
the  general  rule. 

Markets. — Scottsburg,  at  the  head  of 
tide  water  on  the  Umpqua  River,  and 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  near 
the  southwest  an^le,  and  the-  shipping 
point  for  the  valley^  above  this  poiiS 
the  river  is  not  navigable,  and  as  vet 
there  is  no  road  leading  to  it  passable 
except  with  horses.  But  the  principal 
market  for  the  products  of  the  farm  is 
found  in  the  gold  mines  of  the  Klamath 
and  Rogue  rivers.  These  mines  lie  be- 
tween the  4l8t  and  43d  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  are  principally  supplied 
from  Oregon. 

Wagons  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  as  far  as  Shasta 
city ;  but^  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  pack  animals  are  mainly  employed. 

Labory  for  the  summer,  is  worth  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  day,  and  but  few 
laborers  are  to  be  had  at  these  prices. 
These  circumstances,  together  with  its 
recent  and  very  rapid  settlement,  con- 
trolling the  farming  operations  of  this 
country,  rude  and  primitive  as  they  may 
appear  to  farmers  in  a  more  advanced 
condition,  are  yet  in  accordance  with 
sound  judgment  and  good  policy,  and  go 
to  show  that  many  of  the  practices  of 
our  ancestors  were  not  so  much  the  re- 
sults of  ignorance  as  of  necessity. 

The  immigrant  arrives  late  in  autumn 
at  the  end  of  an  exhausting  journey  in 
a  wilderness.  He  has  first  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  comforts  of  his  family ; 
their  subsistence  is  to  be  procured,  per- 
haps, from  a  distand^  and  they  are  to  be 
protected  from  the  inclemencies  of  win- 
ter, which    is   now  fast   approaching. 


Whatever  his  knowledge  of  aicfaitee- 
ture,  or  his  ability  to  avail  himself  of 
the  labour  of  others,  there  are  no  Quar- 
ries of  stone  or  kilns  of  brick  ready  to 
furnish  material  for  his  walla,  nor  ma- 
chinery to  prepare  the  wood  for  the  com- 
pletion of  tne  edifice.  Wealth  cannot 
call  these  things  into  existence,  nor  here 
secure  the  services  of  mechanics  to  us6 
thern,  were  the^  to  be  had ;  and  if  with- 
out it,  which  IS  too  often  the  case,  so 
much  heavier  is  the  iron  hand  of  neces- 
sity upon  him. 

Like  circumstances,  at  all  times  and 
places,  produce  like  results,  and  the  pio- 
neer here,  asjelsewhere,  erects  a  log  cabin 
as  his  first  edifice. 

The  same  necessity  governs  his  first 
efibrts  in  agricult^ire,  and  for  one  or  two 
years  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the 
culture  of  anything  not  needed  for  his 
own  subsistence.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  but  few  of  the  settlers  are 
yet  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country,  or  to 
turn  their  attention  exclusively  to  those 
branches  of  agriculture  that  the  markets 
and  means  of  transportation  make  most 
profitable;  which  subjects  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  notice. 

G^'oasts  of  nutritious  quality  cover  the 
whole  country;  that  of  the  hills  being 
varieties  of  the  buck  grass,  or  festuca, 
common  to  all  the  elevated  regions  of 
Oregon.  The  valleys  produce  a  ranker 
growth  and  greater  variety,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  valuable 
clover.  The  excellence  and  abundance 
of  these  grasses,  which,  from  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate;  continue  their 
growth  through  the  winter,  make  the 
country,  to  all  grazing  animals,  a  natural 
home. 

HorseSy  CaUle^  Sheep  and  Hogs,  are 
free  from  ilisease — always  in  gooa  con- 
dition; and  beef,  mutton,  and  porl^  of 
superior  quality,  are  at  all  seasons 
slaughtered  that  never  received  either 
food  or  shelter  at  the  hand  of  man. 

Besides  the  surface  and  climate,  which 
must  ever  mark  it  as  a  grazing  country, 
there  are  many  temporary  and  local 
causes  to  encourage  tne  raising  of  ani- 
mals at  present. 

Horses  and  Mules. — As  horses  and 
mules  are  extensively  used  in  the  carry- 
ing business,  they  are  in  good  demand ; 
$100  being  about  the  average  price  of 
Indian  and  Mexican  breeds,  fit  for  ser- 
vice; and  those  of  the  United  Stales 
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rate  much   higher — good  horses   and 
males  bringing  double  that  rate. 

CatUe  are  also  in  good  demand,  as 
bullocks  can  carry  thepiselves  to  mar- 
ket and  gather  their  food  by  the  way ; 
ana  butter  and  cheese  are  articles  in 
which,  with  Oregon,  no  country  can 
compete. 

Bullocks,  on  foot>  rate  from  six  to  ten 
cents  per  pound,  the  price  depending  on 
the  tractaoility  of  the  animal  in  being 
herded  and  dnven.  Spanish  stock,  $15 
to  $25  per  head,  according  to  training. 
Tame  cows,  with  calves,  §50  to  $100. 
Butter,  75  cents;  cheese,  50  centa  per 
pound. 

Sheep  are  not  valued  for  their  wool, 
though  there  are  now  in  the  country 
some  of  the  best  wool-bearing  breeds. 
The  short,  sweet  grass  and  pure  air  of 
the  mountain  pastures  encourage  a  re- 
markable fecundity  and  fatness  in  the 
animal.  Young  lambs  are  beini^  added 
to  the  flock  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  mutton  to  yield 
20  pounds  of  tallow :  while  the  flesn,  for 
fineness  of  flavor  and  texture,  is  nowhere 
exceeded.  Mutton  is  a  convenient  ar- 
ticle of  food  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the 
mines.  Salt  provisions  being  little  used, 
an  ordinary  family,  even  in  summer,  will 
consume  a  mutton  while  it  is  still  sweet 
and  fresh. 

Hogs,  as  yet,  succeed  well,  but  it  is 
probable  their  food  will  first  cease  to  be 
produced  spontaneously.  The  mast- 
bearing  trees  are  few  in  number  and 
variety,  black  oak  and  hazel  comprising 
the  whole.  The  clover  and  nutritious 
roots  of  the  valleys  bein^  their  principal 
dependence,  besides  their  own  tendency 
to  destroy^  each  field  put  in  cultivation 
directly  diminishes  their  pastures.  Their 
flesh  being  not  much  eaten  at  home,  they 
are  mostly  made  into  bacon,  and  in  that 
shape  are  a  valuable  item  in  the  trade 
to  tne  mines.  Stock  hogs,  8  to  10  cents 
per  pound;  pork,  fresh,  10  to  12,  and 
Dacon,  25  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

Hereafter,  when  the  number  of  graz- 
ing animals  ^approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  capacity  of  the  country  to  maintain 
them,  the  danger  which  may  be  appre- 
hended to  this  branch  of  the  business  is, 
that  grasses  starting  up  with  the  first 
rains  of  autumn  continue  their  growth 
through  the  winter,  and  ripen  about  mid- 
summer, and,  except  on  damp  places, 
remain  dry  until  ram  in  sufl^icient  quan- 
tity again  falls  to  renew  its  growth.    In 


the  dry,  or  hay  state,  it  is  liable  to  be 
burnt  off;  and  when  such  an  accident 
happens,  and  the  rains  are  late  in  falling, 
and  are  followed,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  with  cold,  rainy  weather,  and  even 
snow,  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  fire 
will  be  prolonged  through  the  winter, 
which  roust  result  in  a  ruinous  loss  to 
such  farmers  as  are  unprepared  to  meet 
it  with  food  for  their  animals.  Such  was 
the  case  in  Willamette,  in  the  winters 
of  1846— '47  and  1848--.'49,  in  which 
hundreds  of  animals  perished  of  starva- 
tion. 

Orops. — On  the  dry  lands,  any  crop 
ripening  by  midsummer  succeed^  well. 
Wheatvj  peas,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  are  culti- 
vated tor  home  consumption.  The  want 
of  mills  and  labor-saving  machines,  and 
the  price  of  labor,  discourage  their  cul- 
tivation as  articles  of  export. 

Vegetables. — such  as  maize,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  &c.,  requiring  the  whole  sum- 
mer to  perfect  them — will  some  seasons 
succeed  without  irrigation ;  but,  as  the 
crop  is  liable  to  be  cut  short  by  drought, 
usually  a  spot  naturally  damp,  or  uiac 
can  be  easily  irrigated,  is  selected  for 
the  kit<;hen-garden. 

The  mode  of  culture  is  simple  and 
primitive.  The  emigrant,  who  nas  ar- 
rived too  late  for  fall-ploughing,  in  early 
spring  turns  over  the  green  sward  of  the 
prairie,  with  a  huge,  clumsy  plough, 
drawn  by  oxen.  On  this  he  sows  nis 
crop  of  spring-wheat)  peas,  or  oat^,  and 
harrows  it  in  with  a  wooden  harrow  or  a 
scragged  tree-top ;  the  firsts  if  a  spring- 
crop,  yields  from  10  to  25  bushels  per 
acre,  being  varied  by  the  manner  and 
time  of  setting  the  crop  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  rains.  If  sufl[icient  rain 
falls  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
is  generally  the  case,  fall  wneat  is  sown ; 
but  if  this  should  not  happen,  it  creates 
no  uneasiness^  as  the  crop  may  be  set  at 
any  time  until  March  without  any  per- 
ceivable diflerence  in  the  yield,  and  but 
little  in  the  time  of  ripening.  It  is  com- 
mon, however,  to  sow  more  seed  on  late 
sowings. 

The  yield  of  the  fell  crop,  though 
aflected  by  the  same  causes,  is  more 
uniform  and  abundant  than  that  of  the 
sprinff,  and  from  20  even  to  50  bushels 
of  wheat  are  harvested  per  acre.  The 
rotation  of  crops,  though  doubtless  here 
of  as  much  advantage  as  elsewhere,  is 
attended  with  one  senous  inconvenience, 
the  frosts  of  winter  being  insufficient  to 
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destroy  peas  or  oats.  Wheats  if  followinff 
a  crop  of  either,  is  frequently  choked 
and  intermixed  with  their  voluntary 
growt.h;  and  oats  particularly  are  very 
injurious.  The  same  result  also  follows 
in  sowing  in  h\\  after  a  spring  crop, 
— ^the  two  kinds  of  wheat  become  inter- 
mixed, to  the  injury  of  both.  At  the 
time  of  harvest,  uie  weather  is  usually 
dry  and  pleasant  Wheat  and  oats  are 
cut  with  a  cradle,  and  peas  pulled  by 
hand.    There  being  no  Dams,  a  clayey 

rt  is  made  smooth  and  hard  by  being 
npened  and  beaten  with  maul^  or 
tramped  with  animals.  Around  it  a 
high,  strong  fence  is  made,  and  over  it 
those  fond  of  the  shade  throw  a  few 
bushes.  On  this  '*  floor"  the  ^ain  is 
laid  regularly,  the  heads  pointing  ob- 
liquely upward.  A  wild  skittish  band  of 
horses  are  turned  in  and  driven  against 
the  bristling  heads  of  the  grain,  and,  by 
their  scampering,  in  a  very  short  time 
the  wheat  is  threshed  from  the  straw, 
and  much  of  the  straw  itself  broken  to 
pieces,  much  more  time  being  required 
to  separate  and  remove  it  from  the 
grain  than  is  occu{»ed  in  threshing. 
Leaving  the  bottom  undisturbed  to  the 
last>,  as  it  is  sometimes  dirty,  the  threshed 

Sain  is  pushed  to  the  centre,  and  ano- 
er  floor  laid  down ;  and  so  on  until  the 
crop  is  threshed. 

Formerly  we  depended  upon  the  sea 
breeze,  which  springs  up  each  evening:, 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff; 
but  now,  as  we  can  obtain  fanning-mills 
at  $100  each,  most  of  the  farmers  have 
provided  themselves  with  these  modern 
inventions.  Of  the  whole  list  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  found  in  the  temperate 
zone,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  may  not 
here  find  its  favorite  soil,  and,  with  a 
little  attention,  be  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate; and  in  the  vegetable  market, 
having  no  foreign  competition,  the  farm- 
ers have  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  engage. 

In  regard  to  prices,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  three-fourths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Umpqua  are  immigrants  of  the 
present  year,  who  must  be  fed,  and  fur- 
nished with  seed — that,  within  the  same 
time,  the  newly-discovered  mines  of  the 
north  have  attracted  between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand  persons,  whose  supplies 
are  drawn  from  Oregon  principally ;  and, 
as  the  roads  are  bsui  and  transportation 
expensive,  Umpqua,  being  the  nearest 
fBurming  district  to  the  mines,  has  had  a 


decided  advantage  over  other  puts  oC 

the  country. 

But  the  very  means  which  have  given 
the  farmers  of  Umpqua  great  advantages 
in  the  market  will  tend  to  make  them  of 
short  duration ;  because  a  portion  of  the 
country  embraced  in  the  northern  mines 
is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  cniti- 
vaiion,  and  much  more  of  it  affords  fine 
pasturing. 

The  grazing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shasta  city  is  excellent,  and  a  fine  yield 
of  both  potatoes  and  gold  may  be  dug 
fVom  the  same  plat  of  ground ;  and,  as 
the  price  for  which  vegetables,  buttei^ 
and  cheese  are  sold  in  the  mines  must  be 
enormous,  it  is  a  profitable  business  to 
pay  high  prices  for  them^here  and  carry 
them  200  or  three  hundred  miles  on  the 
backs  of  animals.  Many  have  exchanged 
the  pick  and  shovel  of  the  miner  for  the 
imp^ments  of  husbandry,  and  farms  and 
dairies  are  being  establisned  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  mines  themselves. 

The  peaceful  relations  which  have  at 
last  been  established  with  the  Indians  of 
Rogue  River,  will  also  have  their  ie- 
fluence,  as  they  have  opened  to  the 
farmer  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains 
rich  in  gold,  remaricable  for  its  health, 
beauty,  and  agricultural  capacities ;  and 
as  the  distance  ftom  the  ports  of  the  Pa^ 
cific,  and  the  extrep;iely  rough  and 
mountainous  country  lying  between,  will 
make  transportation  always  difificultand 
expensive,  the  northern  mines  may 
shortly  be  independent  of  commerce 
except  for  groceries  and  manufactured 
articles.  When  the  mines  cease  t-o  con- 
sume  the  aericultural  products  of  Ump- 
qua, it  is  difl[icult  to  foresee  what  other 
market  will  be  found,  or  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  pursuit*  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  great  natural  advantages 
of  the  country  and  the  nearness  of  the 
market^  are  overbalanced  by  the  high 

S rices  of  labor,  difiiculties  of  ttansporta- 
on,  and  want  of  machinery ;  and,  until 
great  changes  in  the  prices  of  labor  and 
improvements  take  place  in  the  other 
obstacles,  we  cannot  compete  witii 
Chili  and  the  Atlantic  States  m  the  pro- 
vision trade  of  the  Pacific.  These  things 
considered,  though  there  is  peiiiaps  not 
one  farmer  in  a  hundred  discontented  or 
desirous  to  exchange  his  home  in  Oregoo. 
for  the  one  he  left  in  the  States,  I  do 
not  think  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
prudent  would  advise  tiieir  friends  who 
are  weU  and  oomfoitably  settled  in  tlw 


a  eiefamgfe  Ibe  nnmy  oumfinti  say  over  the  ptassf,  for  tile  eoflfthi  pii- 
rantages  they  now  enjc^,  and   yaticxxs  and  uneertain  adyantages  of  a 
perform  ike  ardoont  a&d  dangerous  jour-  home  in  the  wilderness. 


ART.    X.*HOME    AND    FOREIGN    OOMMEROE. 

UNITXD  8TATBS  MINT  STATISTICS  SIMCC  1790 — MISSISSIPPI  BONDS — COINAOB  LAW  OF  1852— 
8ILVBR  COIN — STATISTICS  OP  COTTON  TRADB— MASSACHUSETTS  RAILR0AD|  BANK  AND  FAC- 
TORY S10CK8 COMMERCB,  WiLMINOTON|  M.  C. CANADIAN  CURRBNCY. 

Operations  op  the  United  States  Hie  total  amount  deposited  for  coin- 

MiNT. — The  coinage  at  the  principal  age  was  $56,788,479;   of  which  there 

mint,  during  the  year  1852.  amounted  was  in  gold,  $55,717,488,  and  in  silver, 

to  $52,403,669  44;  of  which  $51,505,-  $1j070,991. 

638  50  were  in  gold,  $847,410  in  silver,  The  deposits  of  gold  received  from 

and  50,630  94  in  copper.    This  coinage  mines  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 

was  comprised  in  32,612,949  pieces —  $54^506,963;  of  which  there  was  from 

beinff  the  largest  number  ever  befoie  Cahforaia  the  sum  of  $53,794,700 ;  from 

struck  at  the  mint  in  a  single  year.    The  other    states  of  the   Union,    $712,263. 

deposits  received  were  $50,874,131    in  During  the  year  1851^  the  amount  of 

gold,  and  $952,297  in  silver;  making  a  gold  received  from  California  was  $55^ 

,total  of  $51,826,428.  938,232;    from  other   states,  $602,380; 

The  coinage  at  the  branch  mint,  New  total  domestic  gold,  $56^540,612.   Hence 

Orleans,   amounted    to    $4,622,000;    of  it  appears  that  the  receipts  from  CalifoN 

which    $4,470,000  were  in    gold,  and  nia  in  1852  fell  short  of  those  in  1851  by 

$152,000  in  silver.      The    number  of  $2,143,532.  while  those  from  other  states 

pieces  struck  was  1,418,000.    The  de-  of  the  Union  were  increased  by  $109,- 

posits  were    $3,935,668    in    gold,  and  883. 

$118,694  in  silver-  total  $4,054,362.  The    coinage   of    three-cent   pieces 

Tbiecoinageoftne  branch  mint.  Char-  amounted  to  $559,906,  which  was  56 

lotte^  North  Carolina,  amounted  to  $396,-  per  cent,  of  the  total  coinage  of  silver. 

734  in  gold — comprised  in  91,780  pieces.  The  demand  for  this  piece  has  not  been 

The  deposits  were  $430,900  in  ^old.  due  to  its  intrinsic  importance  in  cur- 

The  coinage  of  the  branch  mmt,  Dah-  rency,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 

lonega,  Georgia,  amounted  to  $473,815  one  whose  proportionate  value  to  gold 

in  gold — comprised  in  101,890  pieces,  allows  of  its  issue  from  the  mint>  under 

The  deposits  were  $476,789  in  gold.  present  laws.     The  necessity  of  some 

The  total  coinage  at  the  four  mints  legislation,   which,  by  readjustiug^  the 

was  $57,890,218  44;  of  which  there  was  proportionate  weights  of  the  gold  and 

— ^in  gold  $56,846,187  50,  in  silver  $999,-  silver  coins,  shall  admit  of  the  issue  and 

410,  and  in  copper  $50,630  94.  This  coin-  permanent  circulation  of  the  latter,  is 

age  was  comprised  in  34,224^619  pieces,  becoming  every  day  more  imperative. 

SUMMARY  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  COINAQB  OF  TUB  MINTS  TO  THB  CLOSB  OF  1852. 

On ■■!■■■■  Ml       QM  Mtiigii  BafwrCilMti         Oayr  lolagigi.   4 Eilln  ooiMgw. .., 

mwM.  iit  eoiiMf*.  Value.  VbIim.  VaIm.  la  pieoM.  la  vahi*. 

PbUadelphia 1703...  $194,876,143  00..  $65,785,0 1 8  90.. $1,440,457  39.. 383,078,778.. $263,117,618  39 

Hew-Ortesns 1638....      33.885,865  00. .   13,100,800  00..         —  ..44,545,145.     47,053.665  00 

Ctartoue 1888...       3,450,408  50..  —  ....       837,788..      3,450,608  50 

Dahlooega 1838....       4.817,809  50..  —  —  ..     1,093,685.      4,817,609  50 

Tmal $S37,0l0,48rO0..$78,0$l,tl8  90.. $1,440,457  19.. 431  ^5,300.. $317,438,761  90 

MioorsBippi  Bonds. — We  wish  that  ibr  ouoh  a  paper,  and  it  would  do  much 

■ome  citizen  of  the  state  would  prepare  good.    At  present,  we  can  only  fumisk 

for  our  pajies  a  full  history  of  the  bonds  a  few  statistics  from  a  writer  in  th* 

question,  with  all  the  arguments /»ro  and  Bankers'  Magaiine: 
mm  ia  regard  to  ik     We  aro  anxioiis 
vuu  XIV.                                 Q 


MS 


onet  JVwTB^  (kmtMma^ 


itmoil^  the  8UiU  cf  MimmiffL 
1831.  Julyl.  500 boRdfl, $1000 

each,  payable  Jaly  I,  1841,   $500,000 
1833.    March  1.    500  bonds, 

$1000  each,  payable  March 

1, 1861  (twenty-eight  yean),     600,000 
1833.     March  1.    500  hrndk 

$1000  each,  payable  Marcn 

1,  1866  (t^iirty-three  years),      500,000 
1833.     March  1.    500  bonds, 

$1000  each,  payable  March 

1, 1871  (thirty-eight  yean),      500,000 

Total  bondB  iaraed^  $2,000,000 

InUmd  to  1854. 
Interest  on  first  issue  of  $500,- 
00^  from  Jaly  1,  1840,  to 
July  1, 1 854  (fourteen  yean).     420^000 
interest  on  the  bonds,  dated 
March  1,  1833,  $1,500,000, 
•  from  September  1,  1840,  to 
September    1,   1854,  (four- 
teen yean),  1,560,000 


Deduct  bonds  paid  by 

the  state,  $88,000 

And  interest^  78,920 


8,680,000 


161,920 


Balance,    principal    and   in- 
terest, due  1854,  $8,518,080 

In  addition  to  this  debt  of  $3,518,080, 
the  State  of  Mississippi  is  indebted  in 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  bonds  issued 
to  the  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi  in  1838, 
and  for  the  interest  f$300,000)  that  has 
annually  accumulated  for  the  last  twelve 
years. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  state  at  this 
period  does  not  exceed  $225,000  annu- 
ally, although  the  census  shows  a  FK>pu- 
lation  of  about  600,000  persons  within 
its  limits. 

The  Planters'  Bank  of  Mississippi  was 
chartered  in  the  year  1830.  with  a  ca- 
rtel of  three  millions  of  ckulars,  and  by 
the  first  clause  in  that  charter,  the 
amouat  of  two  millions  of  that  stock  was 
reserved  for  the  state,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  million  for  individual  subscrip- 
tion. The  t)ooks  were  regularly  opened 
and  the  stock  subscribed  accordingly. 

The  bonds  of  the  state  were  issued*— 
the  first  dye  hundred  thousand  dollan 
(500,000)  on  the  1st  July,  1831,  and  pay- 
able ten  years  after  date. 

The  remaining  fifteen  hundred  thou- 


March,  1833y  aad  payable  as  feUawac 
Five  hundred  thottmnd  ddlan 

1st  March,  1861,  $500,019 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollan 

1st  March,  1866,  500,000 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollan 

1st  March,  1871,  500,000 

All  of  them  beating  interest  at  six 
^per  cent,  per  annum.  Commissioners 
were  appomied  to  negotiate  the  bond% 
who  succeeded  in  doing  so  at  a  premiuni 
of  thirteen  and  one-quarter  per  cent 
(134),  so  that  after  paying  two  millaons 
to  the  Planters'  Bank,  the  state  had  1^ 
and  after  defraying  all  expenses  attend- 
ing the  negotiation,  the  sum  of  two  huo- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollan  ($250^- 
000).  This  sum  was  ]^aced  in  the  Plan- 
ters' Bank  aa  a  sinkm^  fimd,  and  wa* 
to  be  added  to  by  the  dividends  of  the 
bank  on  the  state  stock,  from,  which 
fund  money  was  to  be  drawn  semi- 
annually to  pay  the  interest  on  the  state 
bonds. 

The  bank's  dividends  averaged  ten 
per  cent'  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
mterest  on  the  bonds  was  regularly  paid 
up  to  1st  of  September,  1839,  when  the 
state  stodc  in  the  Planters'  Bank  was 
transferred   to   the   Natchez   Railroad 
Company.    At  this  period  the  "  Sinking 
Fun<^''  created  by  tne  dividends  oa  the 
stock  over  what  was  required  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the    state    bonds,  reached 
nearly  eifi;ht  hundred  thousand  doUaca. 
This  fund  belonged  to  the  state,  and, 
under  the  charter  of  the  bank,  was  con- 
trolled by  the  auditor  of  the  state,  and 
president  and  cashier  of  the  bank.     A 
very  large  portion  of  this  fund  was  lost 
by  the  general  bankruptcy  of  1836-39  > 
what  was  left  of  it^  however,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  who  received,  with 
the  bills  receivable^  about  sixty  Ukni- 
sand  dollars  in  cask     This  mooey  is 
now  in  the  state  treasury,  together  with 
about  an  equal  sum  coUeoted  by  tlie 
conmiissioner  since  the  fnnd  was  trans- 
ferred.   What  disposition  is  to  be  made 
of  the  funds  remains  to  be  seen. 

CALCULATION  UPOW  PAYING  $250,000  AHfTSV- 
ALLY,  FOR  TWINTY-TWO  YKAB8,  IN  I-IQUl- 
DATION  OP  THB  PLANTK«8*  BANK  BONl>». 

AmHofboods       AdhdjiI  int.     Total  amH  of   Atmaal  ^. 
mitatwdinc         IhorMllcr.        lakopto         priatfaa 
ia  18M.  18»4.  from  1»V     Tm» 

$1,912,000 $114,720.. $1,606,080. 9950,000.. ISM 

1,912,000....    114,7*0..    1,470,800..   250.0M>. .  1895 

itMa,oeo....  114,720..  i|SSft,aao..  »e,oio. 
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^dkmWim  ^f$H9  fUnttt^  Hwijf  Brnit,  otwtfwMd.  impTorecE  prices.    CaMomia  and  Aiu- 

Annwbottdt    Aamd  tot.  Total  ttuH  of   iumv^sp.  tralia  haTeooth  required  large  supplies 

ft!S*      **-^'  i-.i»teiM4.  jsISTto-.  of  coin,  and  these  have,  been  drawn 

#1,919.000.... #ii4,7M..$i,fOO,ff40.. $950,000..  1857  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

1,912,000....  114,790..  1,004,900..  950,000. .  1868  jhc  demand  for  silver  was  natnrally 

i|9i9;ooo!!."."  U4l79o!!    794!40o!'.  95olooo!!i800  more  Urgent  than  for  gold.  becanse  being 

1,919,000....  114,790..    059,190..  950,000.. 1801  of  h)wer  denominations  it  enters  more 

1,919,000....  114,790..  «5,840..  956,000.. 1809  Jn+o  nracHral  rnrri>nrv  than  the  dearer 
1,912.000....  114,720..  388,500..  950,000. .  1803  mio  pracucai  currency  man  me  aearer 
1,912,000....  ti4,790..    959,980..  950,000.1804  metals.    Hen  cc,  gold  dollars  and  quar- 

i'Im'ooo""  113*700':    ^^^■^"  SoSo  1800  *®^  ®*S^®'  ^*^®  aided  much  m  the  ab- 
il759'ooo!!I!  105I540II       —        950^580! !  1807  sence  of  silver.    To  impose  a  seig^orage 
1,014,000  . . .    90,840. .       —        950,040.  1 808  upon  the  Coinage  of  these  pieces  is  to  en- 
VwIkoS"    77*mo;       -       ^fsSJ;.!^  hknce  the  de^^d  for  silver.    This  de- 
i*i97,'ooo'".'   07|o9o'.'.       —        95o',ooo. .  1871   mand  the  government  has  uow  bcguu  to 
S?:1!SI::::    »:       Z       ^^VIV,!  ««Pply,an<rsobyont.biddingeyerybod7 
546,000  ...   89,700  .       —        250,220..  1874  elso  for  the  raw  matenat.     rnns.  Men- 
329,000....    19,740..       —        950,400. .1875  can  dollars  havc  been  worth 4  to  4W  per 
99,000...     5,940.,       •        lo*'*^"!®^*   ct.  premium.    The  mint  offers  5  per  cent 
The  Niw  Coinage  Law  or  Unitsd  For  other  coin  that  was  worth  3  to  3}^ 
States.* — ^In  our  last  number  we  ^ye  premium,  the  ^vemment  offers  4  jier 
the  official  notice  of  the  purchase  of  sil-   cent,  paying  either  in  gold  or  new  sil- 
ver by  the  department^  for  the  manufac-  ver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  beklar. 
ture  of  the  new  silver  coin  for  circula-  The  operation  is  thus,  for  480  gTS.,or  one 
tion.    The  notice  indicated  that  those   ounce,  of  standard  silver,  the  goveiB- 
South  American    and  Mexican    cbins  ment  gives  $1.21,  or  for  100  oonoet, 
which  approached  nearest  to  the  United  $  121,  and  pays  in  depreciated  silver  coin, 
States  standard,  together  with  the  tha-  as  follows : 

lers  of  Northern  Germany,  the  mint  will  At$i  91  per  lOO  «««••. grt.  4M9» 

buy  at  $1 .21  per  ounce.  Psyment  in  sUver  halves,  9i  199  fnUM 4MM 

The  leading  provisions  of  the  coinage  _.u,iiimL,x,L_.  ^  TI^ 

bill  are,  first:  tlie  weight  of  the  coin  is      o«^ «•  i^^'w*™'* ««•  ^^ 

to  be  reduced  from  206  W  grains  per  half  This  is  an  odd  way  of  paying  a  om- 
dollar  to  192  grains-4hat  is  to  say,  7  «uwm— viz..  taking  a  quantity^  iilvw 
per  cent.  and  giving  oack  a  less  quantitv;  but  tlie 

The  government  alone  deposits  silver  holder  of  me  silver  can  do  better, 
for  coinage.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  new  coin 

Not  over  $5  in  silver  to  be  a  legal  on  their  first  appearance  will  command 
tender.  a  premium,  as  sold  dollars  and  three 

Depositors  of  gold  may  have  it  oast   cent  pieces  did  itor  a  short  time, 
into    ingots   of    standard   fineness,  of      l^  nowever.  the   government  should 
weights  from  one  to  five  ounces,  without  pay  in  gold,  tne  depositor  will,  indeed, 
extra  charge.    If  coined,  half  per  cent   have  an  advantage  of  the  one-half  per 
seignorage  is  charged.  cent,  coinage  oVer  the  person  who  depos- 

W ith  the  establishment  of  an  assay  its  gold  to  be  coined.  It  is  also  the  case 
office  in  New- York,  where  these  in-  that  the  mint  will  now  pay  out  to  ^ 
gots  maybe  assayed  and  cast^  at  one  positorsof  gold,  the  silver  which  belonttt 
quarter  per  cent,  less  than  coin,  in  addi-  to  them.  The  silver  in  these  deposits 
tion  to  the  saving  of  the  expense  and  averages  about  four-fifths  of  one  per 
delay  of  sending  to  Philadelphia,  a  con-  cent.,  and  the  whole  amount  was  re- 
siderable  margin  will  be  established  in  turned  in  gold,  the  mint  reserving  the 
favor  of  exporting  ingots  rather  than  silver  bullion  to  itself  The  rullestab- 
coin,  amounting  to  a  premium  upon  ex-  lished  at  the  mint  was,  that  depositors 
porting  the  gold  rather  than  using  it  as  of  mixed  bullion  should  receive  the  re- 
a  currency.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  in-  turn  in  the  description  which  constitutes 
crease  the  demand  for  silver.  It  is  ob-  its  principal  value.  There  would  be  no 
vious  that  the  great  demand  for  circula-  haraship  in  this,  if  the  market  value  of 
tion  which  everywhere  exists,  arises  gold  and  silver  coin  agreed  with  ^ 
from  the  large  production  of  goods  and  legal  value  as  recogniz^  by  the  mmt. 
merchandise,  the  activity  of  trade  and  But  this  is  not  the  case.  For  instance^ 
*  Fran  United  sttMrn  BoeuoMiet.  a  certain  bank  in  WaH-streot  <lq[X)6ite 
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ererj  two  weeks  in  the    mint  aboat  bank-notoi  have,  by  niiiplantloij;  ift  is 

•40a000  in  bullion;  from  this  there  it  circulation,  aided  to  dfive  it  out.     Tbe 

parted  S3,500  in  silver,  and  the  balance  import  and  ezpoit  of  the  metals  from 

18  foLd,    The  bank  is  then  paid  in  gold  1821   to  1852,  mclusiv^  have  been  a» 

com,  the  mint  reserving  the  silver,  al-  follows : 
though  it  charges  the  bEiiik  the  whole 

eost^f  parting  it    The  bank  had  then  "^o*''  ^"°  "'°"  <>'  T^?'*'''  ""^"  " 
to  Uke  the  gold  coin  and  purchase  silver         '•  »•  "°"  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^^^  inclo«t.. 


Total  sUver. .  $174,212,518.  $141,778,413 .  $33,434,109 


coin  for  its  own  use  at  the  counter,  at  a  imfimi. 

premiomofSto  4  per  cent    Thb  in-  gSJSS.'--   *^^,^^-  «^;Si:  SfSSim 

volved  a  loss  to  the  bank  of,  say  Si 22.50  — Z^. —    — 1 . 

on  every  deposit.    This  is  now  changed,  Total  ioid.....$99.i»4,H8..$4i.885;w3.$M.298»9i» 

and  the  mint  will,pay  out  the  silver  to  suwbuUioD.  i\jm,m..   i.m,7Wi.    9j6st,m 

the  rightful  owner.  •  SilTer  eom.. . .  163,188,117.. 14O,0O7.«I7 

The  demand  which  has  existed  for 
lilver  currency  has  been  more  marked 

ia  those  countries  where  silver  is  the  The  excess  of  silver  imports  for  the 

exclusive   standard,  than  here,  where  whole  term  does  not  ap^y  to  the  last  few 

issues  of  small  gold  coins  and  small  years — as  follows: 

IMPOST  AND  BZPOtT  OF  8ILTKK. 
mitolMt.  184t«(»l84t.  1848  to  tan.  TobL 

Import $140,529,748 $21,4M,M4 $12,210,100 $174,212,518 

dport 104,895,562 16,981,751 20,401,080 141,778,411 

BxooM  Import. $35,134,100 $5,484,913 $31,434,105 

lexport $8,184,974  ^^ 


Hence,  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  calling  in  of  the  gold  currency  of 
the  current  of  silver  has  been  outward  Holland,  and  substituting  silver.  The 
in  the  extent  of  over  $8^000,000,  because  American  eagles  figured  next  in  iroport- 
the  increased  demand  for  circulation  ance;  but,  henceforth,  probably  *^  ingots" 
abroad  has  not^  as  in  the  United  btatea  will  embrace  American  gold.  The 
been  met  by  a  supply  of  small  notes  ana  comparative  coinage  of  France,  England, 
|;old  pieces.  We  are  now  to  export- ^Id  and  the  United  SUtes,  for  1851,  was  at 
ingots,  in  place  of  those  eagles  which,  follows : 

4o  a  very  considerable  extent^  returnea  ^^^^  •"^-         ^^•^ 

iato  the  country  in  the  pockets  ofimmi-  V*SS'Ui^:::VS'JS^*''^:?S-*?iJS^ 
crantSj  from  whom  a  demand  exists  lor  u.  siatea....  02,014,492  774,397  tt^.w^^m 
&em  mthe  European  ports.  The  ingots  -,.,  ^TIT'TlTr  i;n:;T:7  ^7..  .^  ,^ 
will  probably  return,  ihhey  return  atall  Tou»-^>«S0i3,ii4.  $i2,oi9,i43..$i44,87f.« 
only  in  the  shape  of  foreign  coin.  Thus  The  coinage  in  England  was  doubled 
Qie  gold  coinage  of  France  for  1851,  was  in  1852,  with  a  simultaneous  great  de- 
fifom  the  following  material :  crease  ofcoin  in  bank :  and^  this  fact  las 

.^,,    led  to  the  question  of  the  expediencv  of 
eoiMAOE  AT  TUB  FBEMCH  MINT,  FAE18,  1861.  i,npo8ing  a  seignorago   ujx>u    coinage, 

▼alua  of  the  gold  coinage 24l!S^2  M  ^T^i^  the  vie w  of  preventmff  the  En«. 

▼alueorUieailTereoinago 57,249,908  05  "*"   ^^^^  1^™    manufecturinsf  CO] 0  for 

all  the  world.    This  seems  to  blie  a  short- 

TouiorUie.UTareoia.ge 298,038,080  67  gigh^d    notion.      If  the  coins  of  any 

lMmU^tk4  Q9U  Cnntg$,  country  are  exported  to  such  an  extent 

ft2S.^„^-;i;V S*ft?o*!?J2  as  to  enter  into  the  currenciesofcthema- 

juSSSSmJSrSr'.;::.\::::*;:::^  S;?m;3»  » tions  with  which  it  deals,  it  fouows  that^ 

BagiiBtfWiereigne 8.283,372  85  with  the  tum  in  exchange*^  the  retnit- 

Ko'2'.n?.tSd,V*cViii:::::::::::::  sJiSoiSJ  ?!  ^^^^  it  wui  be  made  in  iis  own  <^ 

— a  most  desirable  form.    The  want  of  a 

TinA9twiid 941,882,772  28  mint  in  the  United  states  for  many  yeaw 

DetaiUqftkeSiherOmkMg^  operated  in  favor  of  England.     When 

toSSSr.:;:;:;;:::::;:;::..  :::;;:'3;998,'79o?J  S^^sS"  TT '''  ^vor  of  the  unitad 

l^oiaaQdmindryooUi. 43,115,238  37  otates,  English  sovereigns  came  hero 

,^  .  ^  _,  ".«n:^..^^,  *nd  remained  in  bank  vaults  until  the 

'^•'■"^^ *">«'«»•*  exchanges  carried  them  back,  in  many 

Hie  Butch  floans  were  fuinisfaed  by  oases  without  even  having  been  opBDed. 
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SiLVBK  Cow. — ^TIm  soaroity  of  wlwvt  coined  in  the  fire  yean^  no  le«  tfaaii 
«oin  in  England  has  been  brought  to  the  £13,142,681  was  coined  in  the  two  last 
notice  of  tlA  Chanceitor  of  the  Ex-  years.  The  transactions  of  the  mint 
chequer  by  a  Parliamentary  inauiry.  He  hare  assumed  a  new  and  novel  charac- 
stated  in  repl^  that  the  demand  for  gold  tcr  since  ihe  recent  gold  discoveries, 
wassopressmg  that  there  was  no  chance  Its  operations  are  no  longer  limited  to 
of  their  being  able  to  apply  the  mint  the  supply  of  the  home  demand  for  cir- 
to  silver  coinage.  Half  a  million  sove-  culation.  In  about  two  years  a  sum 
reigns  per  week  were  now  being  turned  equal  to  nearly  £15.000,000  has  been  ex- 
out;  that  was  to  say,  about  twice  as  ported  in  the  shape  of  English  coin, 
much  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  regular  No  doubt  a  considerable  portion,  proba- 
werk  of  the  mint^  and  means  were  being  bly  not  less  than  one-hal^  of  the  whole 
taken  to  increase  that  supplj^  in  order  to  of  this  large  amount,  fully  equal  to  the 
meet  the  demand  for  sovereigns,  of  the  other  half,  has  been  exported  to  various 
diminution  of  which  there  was  no  im-  foreign  countries,  where  English  sove- 
mediate  prospect  With  respect  to  rei^s  have  acquired  a  ceitain  value  as 
silver,  something  he  hoped  had  been  a  circulatinc^  medium,  and  where,  there- 
done  to  mitigate  that  demand.  During  fofe,  they  have  a  somewhat  higher 
January  £92,000  of  silver  coinage  was  price  than  bar  gold.  In  view  of  this 
struck,  which  was  a  very  considerable  state  of  things,  the  Economigt  thinks  the 
amount)  and  the  Government  was  not  character  and  functions  of  the  mint  will 
given  to  suppose  that  the  want  was  now  be  entirely  changed ;  and  in  such  a  way 
ext^me:  but  at  all  events  more  would  as  will  render  it  imperative  that  the 
be  done  to  meet  that  want  as  soon  as  the  principles  upon  which  its  expenses  are 
demand  for  gold  would  allow.  defrayed  should  be  reconsidered.    If  the 

The  London  Economist  of  March  5t.h,  mint  is  to  become  a  great  manufactory 

contained  an  interesting^  article  on  the  of  coins  for  various  foreign  countries,  as 

operation  of  the  British  mmt^  from  which  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  years,  it 

we  glean  the  following  pertinent  facts  will  soon  become  obvious  that  thete  is 

and  figures.    Since  1848,  the  aggregate  no  good  reason  why  the  people  of  Eng- 

coinage  of  the  mint  has  been  £19,838,-  land  should  continue  to  defray  the  cost 

375,  of  which  £19,264,473  was  gold«  of  that  establishment.     It  will  become 

£5€  1 ,594  was  silver^  and  £  1 2,308  copper,  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether 

The  disparity  of  silver  coinage  is  ap-  that  cost  should  not  be  defrayed  by  a 

parent  at  a  glance.  charge  on  the  coin  equivalent  at  least  to 

The  coinage  of  gold  each  year  was  its  amount. 

as  lollows:  Statistics  or  the  Cotton  Tbadk. — 

JSJf £«,4«l.»90  We  are  indebted  to  H.C.  Beach  and  Co., 

ilS:::::::::::::::::;:;;::::::::;.::::  ?;j9l;Ss  commission  Merchants,  of  New-vork,foi 

1A»1 4!40o)4ii  some  very  valuable    statistical  charta 

^®** 8,742,270  relating  to  the  fluctuations  in  prices  of 

The  silver  coinage  has  amounted  to  ^"^  material  and  manufi^tured  goods 

iB56 1,594  in  the  five  years,  in  the  follow-  ^^nng  ^^  la«t  and  previous  years.   The 

log  proportion  in  each  year : —  charts  are  on  the  plan  of  those  now  being 

,84fi  „-  ^_  applied  to  life  statistics,  etc.,  and  giva 

l84g..■;.*::;:::;::.v;;:.;:;;:;;;::::::^•••  ii«;JS  through  the  eye,  a  ready  aid  to  the  un. 

;gj? iwlogs   derstanding.     We  copy  the  following 

imv;;;.v:.v;.v;;:;:::---:;:': iliiS?  tables, which  win  be  of  great  use  tS 

planters  and  merchants. 

The  large  amount  of  silver  coinage  Fair  Upland  Cotkm, — ^Average  price 

during  the  last  year,  compared  with  any  in  New-York  for  1847,  1 1.67 cents;  1848, 

former  year,  at  least  shows  that  the  7.14  cents;  1849,  8.97  cents;  1850,  13.65 

great  inconvenience  which  has  been  ex-  cents;  1851,  11.04  cents;   1852,    10.17 

perienced  from  a  scarcity  of  silver  coin  cents.    Average  price  for  the  above  six 

has  not  arisen  from  any  decline  in  the  years,  10.44. 

work  of  the  mint,  notwithstaodinff  the  JSfovy    Brown    Sh9$iing$, — Average 

great  additional  work  which  it  has  been  price  in  New- York  for  1847,  8.00  cents; 

called    upon  to  perform  in  furnishing  1848,  6.84  cents;  1849,  6.68  cents;  1850l 

gold  coin.  7.81  ewiB;  1861,  7.11  oaots;  1«52,  7.05. 

Of  the  entire  £19,264,437  of  gold  cents.    Average  for  above  6  yean,  7.25. 
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f«ce  in  New- York  for  1847,  8.32  ceute; 
848,  7.03  cents;  1849,  6.84  cents;  1850, 
7.94  oeoU;  1851,  7.77  cents;  1852,  7.48 
cents;  Average  price  for  the  above  six 
years^  7.56. 

Prvnixng  Cloths. — Aveia^  price  in 
Kew-York  of  60  by  64  picks,  for  1847, 
5.75  oenU;  1848,  4.11  eenU;  1849,  4.33 
cents;  1850, 4.94  cents;  1851, 4.35  cents; 
1852,  4.45  cents.  Average  price  for  the 
above  six  years,  4.66. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  following 
table,  we  assume  prices,  in  $UrUng^  for 
cotton  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  In  the 
other  columns  we  quote  prices,  in  our 
eurrencj/y  at  which  cotton  may  be  ship- 
ped from  the  ports  of  New- York, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New-Orlean& 
and  if  sold  in  Liverpool,  at  the  assumea 
prices,  there  will  be  neither  profit  nor 
loss  to  the  shipper. 

rrieMwhM    PTiewwb«i    PriMtwhM  PrieM  wk«a 

7.50 

8 

8.50 

9 

flL50 

.10 


4.  c  e.  e. 


i    8.95 

iSi 8.75 

5H OSS...  . 

ik •75..  .. 

S     10.25 


.  7.04.. 

844.. 
,  8.94.. 
,  0.44.. 

9.94. 


...10.75 10.44.. 

...11J5 10.94.. 


....  7.50. 
....  8  . 
....  8.60. 
....  9  . 
....  9J0. 
....10  . 
....10.50 10.50 


In  the  above  calculations,  the  cotton 
is  supposed  to  be  sold  during  the  first 
monUrs  storage,  the  exchange  at  the 
average  rates,  and  freights  at  New- York 
Ud. ;  at  Charleston,  >^d. ;  at  Mobile  and 
New-Orleans,  ^d.;  with  the  addition  of 
the  usual  shipping  charges,  at  the  seve- 
ral ports  named  above. 

M A8SACHU8KTT8   RatL-ROAD  —  B AMK8 

AiTD  Factory  Stocks. — ^The  Bo^on  Post 
.  contains  a  table  of  the  monthly  quota- 
tions of  stocks  known  to  that  market ; 
from  that  we  take  the  following,  which 
shows  the  comparative  rise  m  bank, 
mannftM^turing,  and  railroad  stocks,  for 
the  past  year,  together  with  dividends 
for  the  year: 


BoMNh  CoMord  *  Mm- 

tnaX 100.  . 

BdMon  ftnd  Lowell 500. . . 

BotccMi  tod  Mttne MM... 

BofCon  uid  ProvidonM. .  100 . . . 
B<Mton|tind  WoreoMer. . .  100 . . . 

Cbeshire,  (prer.) 100... 

CoDoord 50... 

CoDnecUottt  River 100. . . 

Eastern 100... 

BMleni,N.H 100... 

PaURWer 100  .. 

Fltcbburf. 100... 


-J«l. 

1st — » 

IBM. 

IMC 

n*. 

J5. 

..  44... 

.  6H 

530. 

..630... 

.  9H 

lot. 

.,106... 

.  7 

84 

..  88... 

.  5H 

96. 

..103... 

.  7 

— . 

..  55... 

.  5 

61. 

..  54... 

.  8 

55.. 

..  00... 

.  4 

95 

.     95... 

.  6M 

•». 

..  96... 

^H 

06. 

..104... 

.  8 

103.. 

..loa... 

.  6 

HaitflndAN.  H 106.. 

Lonf  bland 50.. 

Manetaester  A  Law 100  . 

Mlehigan  Ceotral 106,. 

Naalma  Md  Lowatt. 100.. 

Norft)lk  Caunly 100,. 

Northern 100.. 

N«rwidi  *  WwrcBiHr...  100. , 

Ogdeaaborf. 50.. 

OU  Colony. 100.. 

Paaaampaic 100.. 

ParUand  aad  Saeo 100.. 

Reading 50.. 

Roeheaier  and  Syraeww.SOO. . 

RaUand,  (aid) 100.. 

RuUand  8  per  eent.,  pref.  100. . 
Rvtland  6  per  oesc.,  praf .  100 . . 

SovthSban 16.. 

Sullivan 100.. 

Vermont  Central 50.. 

Vermont  and  Can 100. . 

VamMOtandMaM. 100.. 

Western 100.. 

Wilmington 50.. 

Worcaater  *  Naaliiia.. . . .  100. . 


1000.. 

Applauo.'. 1666.. 

Atlantic  1006.. 

BajSuta 1006.. 

Boott  Mills 1006.. 

Bost'ndE  Sand  Glass  Co.  100.. 

Chiekopea 1000.. 

Coaheeo 650.. 

Dwlfht. 1000.. 

Great  FaUs SOO.. 

Hamilton 1606.. 

Hamilton  Woolen 100.. 

Jackson 600. . 

Laeonia 1000.. 

Lancaster  MUls 450.. 

Lawrence 1000.. 

Lowell 600.. 

LoweUBlchf 260.. 

LoweU  Mach.  Shop 500. . 

MaMaehosatts  MiUs. . .  1000. . 

Merrimae. . . ,-. 1000.. 

Manchester 1000.. 

Middlesex 1006.. 

Naahoa 500., 

Naw-Bngiand  Glaaa  Co.  500.. 
N.England  Worsted  Co.  100. . 

Otla 1606.. 

Palmer 1000.. 

Perkins 1000.. 

Saliabury lOOO.. 

Stark  MUls 1000.. 

Suffolk 1000.. 

Thomdike 1000. . 

Tremont. 1000.. 

York 1000.. 


Atlantic 100. 

Atias 100., 

Blackstone 100 . . 

Boston 50. 

Boylston 106. , 

aiy 100. 

Cochit'ale 100. 

Columbian 100. 

Commerce 100. 

Eagle 100. 

Exchange 100. 

FanenUHall  100. 

Fraeman*a 106. 

Globe • 100. 

Granite 100. 

Grocera* 100 

HawlH— 160. 

Market 70. 

Maaaachnsatta 950.. 


..m.. 

.  131... 

.16 

..    7f. 

..  15... 

.  — 

..  85.. 

.101... 

.  7 

..  65.. 

.103... 

.  i 

,.104.. 

..108... 

• 

.     11.. 

.    56... 

_ 

..  64.. 

..  69.   . 

.  5 

..  St.. 

..  53... 

.  4 

..  «.. 

..  30... 

— ' 

..  64.. 

..  78,.. 

... 

..  68.. 

..  56... 

.  4 

,.  91.. 

..109  .. 

.  6 

..  ».. 

,.  49  .. 

.  6 

..1».- 

..m... 

16 

..  S5.. 

..  Bi... 

^^ 

,.  77.. 

..  89... 

6 

_ 

..  65... 

1 

..  1*.. 

,.    9.., 

.  s 

..  15.. 

..  13    . 

_ 

..  »5.. 

..  18... 

«. 

..96.. 

..105... 

8 

..  15. 

.,  »... 

«. 

..  99.. 

.,101  .. 

636 

..  19  . 

..  38... 

.  4 

..  M.. 

..  61,.- 

.416 

.  670.. 

.1165... 

.  7 

.  650.. 

.  M5... 

.  • 

.  600.. 

.  945... 

.  S 

.  800.. 

.  900... 

.  s 

.866.. 

.1030... 

.  T 

.  113.. 

.  113... 

.  6 

.  456.. 

.  500... 

.  ... 

.  475.. 

.  500... 

.  8 

.  600.. 

.  870... 

.  6 

.  165.. 

.  115... 

.  6 

.  700., 

.1086... 

.  T 

,    6».. 

.    85... 

.  9 

.  600.. 

.  650... 

.  675.. 

.1600... 

8 

.  888.. 

.  360... 

6 

.  700.. 

.  980.,, 

.  7 

.  450.. 

.  500... 

.  S 

.  100.. 

.  160... 

.16 

,  175.. 

.  495... 

.  9 

.  675. 

,1045,.. 

,  6 

.1116.. 

.1300... 

.10 

.1090.. 

.  660... 

_ 

.  750.. 

.  815.., 

.  9 

.  380. 

..  465... 

.  6 

.  520.. 

.  660  .. 

.10 

.    48.. 

.    16... 

.  656.. 

.1060... 

.  7 

.  600.. 

.  650... 

.  .» 

.  600.. 

.  735... 

.  3 

.1100.. 

,1090... 

.  6 

.  600.. 

.  030... 

.  6 

.  665.. 

.1015.., 

4 

.  560.. 

.  806... 

.  500. 

..  900.,. 

.  9 

.  800.. 

.1000... 

.  6 

..106. 

..113.. 

.  8 

..Ml,. 

..107... 

.  7 

..  97.. 

..106,.. 

.  7 

..  55. 

..  56... 

.  8 

-.107. 

..117... 

.  9 

..Ml. 

..107... 

.  7 

..  96. 

...103... 

.  6 

..100. 

...105... 

•  636 

..  99. 

.108,.. 

,  8 

,.16t. 

...106... 

7 

-.104. 

...no... 

,  8 

..  97. 

..108... 

.  7 

..109. 

.,114  .. 

.  9 

..100.. 

..115... 

.  8 

..101. 

...108  .. 

.  8 

.166. 

.109,.. 

8 

..166. 

..IM... 

.  8 

..  84. 

-.  68... 

.18 

..196.. 

.,960  .. 

.  < 

MassachuseUs  Bml^Mmdi    Mumfrntmi^  Stocks,  Etc.       811 

Wsebaale^ 1M....10S....11B.,..  8  *    cent 

SJw  En"l?I;W IS-  •  •  iS"  •  1  !J'  "I       Th*  Wihningten  and  Manchester  Road 

KSJi^'^*"^^:::::::::Bo::::{S::::iiS:::- 1    wiueort$i,8eo,<»o, capital  mTested  by 

2j««»A««t« IS   -IS' 'Iff*  *  ft  WUmington  $500^000*    It  ib  in  couwe 

sborSdL:Bidert:'::iM:::;iw;:::i^^^       l  ^^  ^^  conitruotion.  and  when  com- 

State. 00...  <tt  ...  M....  OH  ]^eted  wiU  largely  add  to  the  trade  and 

JMbtk 100... .IM... .138. ...10  nrcMMTitvof  this  nlftiM 

Thider.* 100....  99.. ..107....  fH    ^tS^S-       *™  P^'   .        .  .     , 

itmnoitc  100.. ..107.... 118..    8         OuT  oitiaBenB  have  l&ewise  mvested 

J^.- 100.... 108.. .118...  8      $188,000  in  the  oamtal  slock  of  the 

WMhingto.         100.. ..too.. ..105  ...  OH   North OaroUna Bail-nHwhich ie beinf 

There  has  been  a  very  general  ntem  pressed  forward  to  cwnpleUon;  and 
all  descriptions  of  these  stocks,  and  m  ^tich  it  is  expected  will  h^ewise  con* 
manufactann^  investments  the  advance  tribute  to  the  growing  trade  and  import- 
seems  to  be  higher  than  tlM  actaal  6iru  ance  of  this  town,'  by  emptying  into  its 
dends  warrant,  bat  probably  there  has.  Unuts  a  portion  ck  tie  resources  of  our 
been  an  improvement  m  the  value  of  the  western  WHmties. 
^ks,  thrpu^  nse  in  property,  on  tiie  The  Deep  River  Improvement  has  a 
books  of  the  companies.  capital  of  $380,000  dollars,  of  which. 

HoM£  AND  Foreign  Commercb  of  $30,000  are  owned  by  citizens  of  om 
WiLMiNOTOHjN.C,  FOR  1852,  (January  town.  The  Legislature  has  recently 
TO  Dbcember  inclusive  )— The  facts  appK^aled  $80,000  for  the  relief  of 
and  statistics  includedwere  collected  by  this  entorprise,  and  its  early  and  thor- 
a  retired  merchant  of  Wilmington.  ouch  completion  is  looked  forward  to 

EXPORTS.  w;itn  anxiety.    Should  this  improvement 

.^JJj]^^*J* M4»,88i  meet  the  confident  anticipttions  of  its 

Spirits iiirFentine7bwiiV.V.V..*I^  9o5a  fiends,  a  new  impulse  will  be  added  to 

TWpentiiie,  "   ^0,007  OUT  commercial  operations.     It  is  ex- 

5~*  « ^*St  P®®^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^  deposits  of  our  coal 

Pitc'h,  "    ""."'.'.*.*.".'.!!'. v.*.       7|800  regions,  ascertaiped  to  oe  inexhaustible 

c?°"*^!riS^h!d **'***  '^'^  ^^  *^  qualities,  wilL  by  means  of 

VaiToftSSiwu?«iii^::;;;;::::.$3^^^  ^e  navigation  of  the   Cape  Fear  and 

"    offbreign        "     M9.I07  74   Deep    Hvcrs,  find  an  outlet  here,  thus 

Twai .♦4^u,600  57  opening  a  new  source  of  wealth,  the 

The  following  additional  information  future  results  of  which  cannot  lightly  be 
if  appended.  estimated. 

Tnere  are  23  stationary  engines,  There  is  a  plank  road  in  course  of  con- 
amount  of  power  not  ascertamed.  struction  from  this  town  eastwardly  to« 

We  have  7  stoam  saw  mills,  and  2  wards  Onslow, 
leaning  mills,  capital   investoa  about      There  are  9  steam  and  20  tow-boatv 
$275,000.    These  saw  in  a  year  over  30  plying  between  FayetteviUe  and  Wil- 
millions  feet  of  lumber,  ana  dress  about  mmgton,  absorbing  a  capitol  of  $110,000. 
4)£^millions  do.  Two  new  steamers  have  been  contracted 

There  are  10  distilleries  working  about  for  at  a  cost  of  $32,000,  one  of  which  (a 
25  stills,  capital  invested  probably  passenger  boat)  has  recently  arrived. 
$100,000.  These  use  in  the  course  of  a  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  4  steam- 
year  about  150,000  bbls.  turpentine.  ers  carrying  the  U.  S.  mail  daily  to  and 

The  banking;  capital  employed  here  is  from  Charleston  and  this  place,  t 
$1,150,000.  The  Commercial  has  sought  steamboats  of  light  capacity,  2  tow* 
an  increase  of  capital,  and  a  charter  for  boats  for  cartying  Ttessels  to  sea,  and  1 
a  new.bank  is  asked  of  the  Legislature,  additional,  nearly  completed,  making  on 
One  or  ihe  other  of  these  objects  should  the  river  in  all  19  steamboats, 
be  attained.  There  are  three  rice  mills,  one  exten- 

The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail-   sive,  steam,  and  2  propelled  by  water, 
road  cost  over  $2,500,000.    The  capital       We  have  2  marine  railways  of  ample 
invested  by  the  people  of  this  town  is  power. 

about  $500,000.  It  is  in  excellent  con-  The  averase  rice  croa  yearly,  is  aboiH 
dition.  equal  to  any  road  in  the  coun-  180.000  bushels,  worth  80  cents  per 
try,  the  mat  highway  for  the  travel,  bushel.  The  rice  is  said  to  be  the  Msi 
north  and  soulh|  and  for  the  lart  two  in  the  world 


•la 
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The  popnlataoB  of  thit  town  ezceediy 
^itb  estuxuited,  9,000  persooB. 

The  number  of  ressels.  their  denom- 
ination, and  nation,  tliat  ba^e  entered 
oitf  port  during  tiie  last  year,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1  American  ship,  36  do.  banjues, 
189  do.  brigs,  482  da  schooaers,  2  British 
barques,  25  do.  brigs,  5  do.  sohoooers,  3 
Dntoh  galliots,  2  Hanorerian  brigs^  1 
Oldenburg  barique,  2  Bremen  barques, 
%  do.  brigs,  1  do.  sohooner,  1  Hanorerian 
•ohooner.  1  Dutch  schooner. — Total,  753. 
These  are  exclnslTe  of  N.  C.  coasters, 


and  of  the  line  of  steamers  to  Charles- 
ton, vHhich  arrive  daily,  aod  which 
may  be  set  down  at  between  1,000  and 
1,100  additional.  The  number  of  men 
employed  and  tonnage  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  in  time  for  this  pub- 
lication. 

There  is  a  dredging  boat  in  operatjon 
on  the  rirer ;  there  are  sundry  tareshing 
machines,  machine  shops,  brick  yards, 
&c.,  &c.,  which  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate. 


aaCKIPTS  OF  OOTTOH  BT  RAUrmOAD  AT  TlCUBOma. 


184C.  Ittl.  1848. 

9m 1*M9 MIS 6,«se. 

Oetober 5,096 7^1 10^1.. 

Norembcr...  8,456 7,717 9,238. 

Beeember...  7,356 6,609 8,470. 

JMomry 4,905 10,673 7,013.. 

February....  3,310 7,973 7.6«. 


1,143. 

4,895.. 
.  5,369. 
.  5,813 
,  8,3S».. 
.  4,463.. 


..  1,079 4,711  6,394 

..11,811 1S,665 90,31^ 

..12,896 10,957 Jl,271 

...9,672 17.215 14.704 

..lOJlO 9,832 14,0M 

..  2,554 6,754 9,1U 


Tom. «,717 42,548 48,882.... 

Canadian  Cureckct. — A  Canadian 
letter  writer  thus  adverts  to  the  subject 
in  connection  of  the  trade  of  Canada 
with  the  United  States,  now  so  rapidly 
progressing,  and  stimulated  by  the  able 
reports  ana  statistics  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Seymour,  and  Mr. 
Sabine. 

The  growing  commerce  between  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States^  some  years 
ago  suggested  the  desirability  of  assimi- 
lating our  currency  to  that  of  the  Unit'Od 
States;  and  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  that  end  have  been  made. 
Our  currency,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a  most 
anomalous  and  inconvenient  thing. 
While  our  principal  trade  is  with  the 
United  States  and  £ngland,  our  currency 
is  not  that  o^  either  of  those  countries. 
It  is  a  provincial  currency,  known  as 
«  Halifax  Currency.-'  The  English  shil- 
ling passes  for  one  shilling  and  three 
pence,  and  the  English  sovereign  for 
twenty-four  shillings  and  four  pence. 
We  have  made  several  efforts  to  come 
to  the  decimal  system,  and  in  1850  our 
Legislature  passed  a  law  adopting  the 
American  decimal  S3rstem;  but  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  England  told 
ns  that  we  were  invading  the  royal  pre- 
rogative^  and  must  not  presume  to  be  so 


.94^2. 


.49,799.. 


.62,194. 


.88,731 


Yankeefied  as  to  turn  our  money  inU» 
republican  dollars  and  cents.  We  have 
subsequently  been  informed,  however, 
that  we  might  adopt  a  decimal  system, 
though  we  were  not  allowed  to  have  the 
American.  Under  this  imperial  Ucensa^ 
the  Finance  Minister  set  his  wits  to 
work  and  contrived  the  following  deci- 
mal system,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  before  the  Legislature : 

10  minims,  1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shil- 
ling; 12  pence  1  shilling;  5  shillings,  1 
crown;  10  shillings,  1  royal;  20  shil- 
lings, 1  pound. 

Pounds,  Shmings,  Pence. — 12  pence,  1 
shilling ;  20  shilling^  1  pound. 

Pounds,  ShUlingSf  Marks. — 10  minims^ 
1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shilling;  20  shil- 
lings, 1  pound. 

RoyaUj  Joinings,  3farA».— 10  minims^ 
1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shilling;  10  shil- 
ling 1  royaL 

CrownSy  Shillings,.  MarJcs,~^10  minitw^^ 
1  mark;  10  marks,  ,1  shilling;  5  shil> 
lings,  1  crown. 

If  this  scheme  of  currency  be  8onie-> 
what  clumsy,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  were  not  permitted  to  adopt  the 
best  and  most  convenient,  the  Americaa 
system  of  dollars  and  cents. 


InteneUmf  CoUmi  Jtwwmwcenogy,  Etc. 
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ART.  XI.~OUfl  AQUIOULTUflAL  STAPLES,  ETO. 

lirrgBIt STING  COTTON  BUnMMOMIOS*— MBW  DBeOBIPnON  Of   OOTTO* — ANALTtM  OP  ■!•• 
aiMIPPI  ■OU.a— NSW  MOPB  op  DNPNOATINO  SOOAB — NZTNNtlON  OP  tOOAB  BMION  NOBTH- 

WABO.  « 


Int£re8tino  Cotton  RcMiMiscsNcxa. 
— ^A  writer  over  the  signature  of  the 
"  Black  Sluffgard/'  has  prepared  for  the 
Charleston  Courier^  aa  interesting  paper 
with  this  title.  We  believe  the  auinor 
to  be  Mr.  Bellinger.  The  paper  of  Mr. 
Seabrook  to  which  he  refers,  will  be 
found  in  the  Industrial  Resouroes,  con- 
denaed. 

^  Oh  plague,  quoch  TIbm  to  Thomas  HeanM» 
Wbatever  I  lurget,  yoa  Isarn.**  ^ 

If  the  end  of  knowledge  is  to  asoer> 
tain  that  we  know  nothing,  the  best 
memory  must  be  that  which  is  most  for- 
getful. Lotus,  therefore,  see  how  mnch 
we  have  for^^otten  about  cotton — ^not  Sir 
Edward  or  Sir  Robert;  but  Koton. 

In  1774  (3d  Statutes,  p.  613)  an  act  for 
the  further  improvement  and  encourag- 
ingt  he  produce  of  silk  and  other  manu- 
factures in  this  province,  &c. 

The  preamble  recites,  '^  Whereas  it 
appears  irom  late  experiments  that  silk 
or  the  best  sort  may  be  raised  and  pro- 
duced in  this  province,  if  the  culture 
thereof  was  put  under  proper  regulations, 
and  further  bounties  were  given  to  such 
persons  as  are  willing  and  capable  to 
undertake  the  same;  for  efiectiog  where- 
of and  the  better  introducing  several 
ouier  valuable  commodities  into  this 
province,  we  humbly  pray  his  most 
sacred  Majesty  that  it  maybe  enacted." 

Section  5.  p.  615,  allows  ^for  every 
pound  of  neat^  weU><)leared,  merchant- 
able cotton,  the  growth  of  this  province, 
which  shall  be  exported  thence,  the  sum 
of    three   pence   proclamation   money 

gwut  5^  of  a  cent)."  In  the  South 
rolina  Provincial  Congress,  January, 
1775,  see  proceedings,  (p.  39,)  it  was — 

Raolvedj  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  to  raise 
cotton,  hempy  flour,  wool,  barley  and 
bops. 

At  p.  36^  are  enumerated  various  ar- 
tiolM,  (indigo,  hemp,  com,  floor,  lumber, 
p(»rk,  butter,)  and  the  prices  at  which  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  should 
receive  them ;  but  cotton  is  not  mention* 
6d— <ie  minimii  wm  curai — not  much 
raised,  (I  suppose,)  although  in  the  ao- 
ooant  of  the  Provinoe  of  Carolina  in 


America,  published  in  London,  al  ^Th* 
Elephant  and  Castle,"  in  1682,  (see  2d 
Carroirs  Historical  Collection,  p.  34.)  it 
is  said,  that  '*  ootton  of  the  Cyprus  aad 
Smyrna  sort  grow  well  and  ^ood-* 
plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thither."  And 
in  1747-^8,  (see  2d  Carroll,  p.  235,)  there 
were  exported  from  South  Carolina  seven 
bags  of  cotton  wool,  valued  per  ba^  at 
£3  5s.  Id.  sterling,  ($11)  or  £25  Carolina 
currency. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  Delegates,  March,  1775^ 
p.  7.  it  was — 

Retohed  unanimowly,  '^That  all  par- 
sons having  proper  lands  for  the  purpose^ 
ought  to  cultivate  and  raise  a  quantity 
of  flax,  hemp  and  cotton,  sufficient  nw 
only  for  the  use  of  his  or  her  oy^n  family, 
but  also  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate 
terms." 

In  1789,  February  13,  Gen.  Washing- 
toiL  writing  to  Mr.  Jefiisrson,  (Sparlu^ 
Life  and  Writinffs,  9th  voL  p.  469,)  says, 
^'  Exclusive  of  these  things,  the  ^eat^st 
and  most  important  objects  of  internal 
con'oern  which  at  present  occupy  tha 
attention  of  th^  public  mind^  are  manu- 
factures and  inland  navi^tion.  Many 
successful  eflbrts  in  fabrics  of  diflerent 
kinds  are  every  day  made.  Those  com- 
posed of  cotton,  I  think  will  be  of  the 
most  immediate  and  extensive  utility. 
Mr.  Milne,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
has  been  many  years  introducing  those 
manufactures  into  France,  and  whose 
father  is  now  carrying  them  on,  under 
the  protection  of  government,  at  the 
royal  chateau  of  Muett-e,  in  Passy,  has 
been  at  my  house  this  week,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  they  may  be  prosecuted  in 
America  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
France  or  England.  He  has  been  ahoooet 
two  years  in  Georgia,  stimulating  and 
instructing  the  planters  to  the  production 
of  cotton.  In  that  state  and  South  Caro- 
lina, it  is  said,  the  ootton  may  be  made 
of  a  most  excellent  quality,  and  in  suoh 
abundant  quantities^  as  to  prove  a  more 
profitable  speeies  of  agriculture  than 
any  other  crop.  The  increase  of  that 
new  material,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  late  improved  maohines  to  abridga 
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labor,  Bnfl  be  of  mloMMi  iniaito  eoote-  tbef  wofe  enofiiad,  tad  bjrtfae  groat  » 
oooiico  tatbe  pieipeiitf  of  ike  United  rnmr  mA  fliiiAiBB  tmwrtitMo  ^  tlio 
SUiof :''  sod  in  a  laCtor  to  Alexander  manofiuMnret  of  this  itale,  are  now  be> 
Haailioa,  14Ui  Oelobec^  ITfl,  (Bpaik^  cone  mineeeawinr. 
LHe  ae4  Written  !•  ^  p.  197,)  be  la  ISei,  (5tb  tetntea,  p.  427,)  $50^00 
that  writen : — ^  How  far,  in  addition  to  appropriated  fiir  ptoenring  tike  patent* 
the  sereral  mattert  mentioned  in  that  rufkt  of  Miller  and  WbitneVs  faw-gin, 
loMer,  wonld  there  be  piopuety,  do  fon  ofwhich  the  editor  of  the  Eaicyeiope^fia 
think,  in  foggefting  tne  jpcrficy  of  en-  Americana,  (edition  of  1835^  3d  rcL,  pL 
eonnaging  the  growth  of^  cotton  and  572)  says: — ^ The  saw  gin.  invented  oj 
hemp  in  sneh  parts  of  ihe  United  States  Mr.  Whitney,  is  used  &r  the  black  seed 
as  are  adapted  to  the  cnltnre  of  them,  cotton :  the  seeds  of  which  adhere  too 
The  adrantajfes  which  would  resolt  to  strongly  to  be  separated  by  the  other 
this  country  from  the  encouragement  of  method,'^  (roller  gin.) 
these  articles,  for  home  manufacture,  I  In  December  1801,  (5th  Statutes,  p. 
haye  no  doubt  of^  but  how  far  bounties  427,)  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  each  row 
on  them  come  within  the  ]>ower  of  the  of  teeth  in  erary  cotton  aaw^gin  used  in 
geneml  goyemment^  or  it  might  comport  this  statei  between  1st  October,  1801, 
with  the  temper  of  the  times  to  expend  and  1st  April,  1802.  In  180S,  (Raeoiti- 
money  for  such  purposes,  is  necessary  to  tiom^  p.  88,)  iha  Comptroller  Gmenl 
be  considered.  Without  a  bounty,  I  says:— ^ By  another nsolye  of  the  aaane 
know  of  no  means  by  whichttiey  can  be  session,  tlie  CoaptroAler  G^eneral  has 
efieetnaiiy  encouragMl."  been  directed  to  take  measures  to  oeaa- 

In  1519,  the  Mexicans  made  pre-  pel  Messia.  Miller  and  Whitney  to  re- 
sents to  Cortes  of  fine  cotton  cknhs,  (2d  rand  the  money  reeeifed  by  toem  for 
RobeitsoR^s  America,  p.  1 6.)  W  hether  their  saw  gin ;  in  eofaij^nee  with  whiok, 
cotton  wae  known  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  eyery  measure  in  his  power  has  been 
yexed  question.  Calmet  Uiinks  Shesh  adoi^  to  ffiye  eflfeot  to  the  intentaona 
ought  to  be  rendered  cotton.  (Exodus  of  the  Legiuature ;  but  as  yet  no  oppoF- 
28,  89,  with  Ley.  14,  4.)  By  statute  12,  tunity  has  offisied  of  aoeomphshing  the 
Car.  11,  c.  18,  (187SL)  no  cotton  was  al-  purpoee  pnqposed  in  that  resolye.  A 
lowed  io  be  exported  from  the  plantation  tender  of  the  notes  and  moneys  receiyed 
or  colonies,  unless  first  put  on  shore  in  by  them  for  licenses  to  use  their  gin  baa 
some  port  in  England,  VVales,  or  Ber-  been  made  by  Mr.  Ooodrioh.  their  ag«it; 
wick.  but  for  reasons  which  must  be  obyioas  to 

By  statute  5  Geo.  III.,  o.  52,  (1785,)  the  Legislature,  they  weie  not  accepted, 
any  sort  of  cotton  wool  might  be  im-  Should  any  speoifie  measures  be  points 
ported  duty  tree  in  British-buiH  ships.       ed  out  by  theLeffklature,  lelatiye  totkk 

On  the  4th  July,  1789,  Congress  pass-  matter,  they  will  pcmctaally  be  en* 
ed  an  act  (the  second  that  was  passed  forced.'^ 

by  the  new  goyemment),  the  first  re-  At  the  same  aeasaoa.  1808,  (5  StatulesL 
kted  to  Mths,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  p.  472,)  the  appropriation  was  suspended 
eight  cents  per  lb.  on  cotton  imported  until  the  lawyen,  Ue,  oould  adjust  the 
after  the  Ist  Dec,  1790,  on  which  day,  difiloulty. 

as  appears  by  the  almanac  of  that  year       In  1804,  (Resohitions,  p.  68,)  the  fol- 
we    had   "high  winds    and  unsettled  lowing  report  was  ad<^)ted : 
weather.^  The  joint  committee  of  both  branohm 

The  Omtetk  ef  ike  UnHed  States,  of  the  legislature,  to  whom  was  leferrod 
(New- York,  14th  Noyember,  1789,)  says  the  memorial  of  Sli  Whitney,  repott, 
lU  the  prioe-currentUst:  "That  on  the  moot matare  delibera^o^ 

in^im  tCMTciMMm.\  l\Jk  ^^J  **•  ^^  Opinion   that  MiUer    wmi 

liidK(FSwiiir*/.V.*.\V;;.:;^  Whltney,  from  whom  the  State  of  Sondt 

^^  «.  d,  Carolma  purchased  the  patent-right  isr 

^^ '•'••  using  the  saw-ffin  within  this  sut^  have 

In  1778,  (4th  Statute,  p.  428),  an  act  used   rsasonable   dihgenee  to    lefimd 
repealing  yarioos  acts,  1722  and  1770,   the  money  and  notes  leeeiyed  by  \ 
and  the  resohition  of  1775,  passed  for  finom  diyerscttiBeiia:  aad-as,  from  i 
tte  encouragement  of  cotton,  hemp,  l^c,   ral    unforeseen   oecnirenees,  the 
which  acts  and  resohition  haye  fully  Miller  k  Whitney  haye  heielDfofe  1 

ItheaaMuypaipoeeforwhioh  pieyanlad  6om   irfiilhi[i  the  as_^. 
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ih0fj  tikecefore,  TeoomnMad  (b«t  tiie 
mdiiey  and  notos  aforeMid  be  now  d«» 
pooted  with  the  Comptroller  General  to 
De  paid  oyer  on  demand  to  the  serefal 
pecsons  from  whom  the  same  hare  been 
reoeived,  upon  their  <kliyering  np  the 
licenses  §ot  which  the  said  notes  oihand 
were  given,  and  the  said  moneys  paid  to 
the  Comptroller  General ;  and  that  he  be 
directed  to  hold  the  said  licenses  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  said  Whitney.  That 
the  excellent  and  highly  improved  mod- 
ela  iiow  o&red  by  the  said  Whitney,  be 
received  in  fall  satisfaction  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  contract  between  the  state 
and  Miller  k  Whitney,  relative  to  the 
same,  and  that  the  suit  commenced  by 
the  state  against  saidMillei'&  Whitney 
be  disoontinued.  The  joint  commiUee^ 
taking  every  ciroumitanee  alleged  in 
the  memorial  into  their  serious  oonaide- 
lation.  farther  reoommeod  that  (as  the 
good  foith  of  this  state  is  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  of  th#  said 
patent-ng[ht)  the  contract  be  now  fol- 
filled,  as  in  their  opinion  it  ought  to  be. 
according  to  the  most,  strict  justice  ana 
equity*  And,  although  from  the  docu- 
ments exhibited  by  said  Whitney  to  the 
committee,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
said  Whitney  is  the  true  original  invent- 
or of  the  saw-gin ;  yet  in  order  to  guard 
the  citizens  urom  any  injury  hereafter, 
the  committee  recommend^  that  before 
the  remaining  balance  is  paid,  the  said 
Whitney  be  required  to  five  bond  and 
security  to  the  ComptroUer  General,  to 
indemnify  each  and  every  citizen  of 
South  Carolina  against  the  legal  claims 
of  all  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the 
said  Miller  &  Whitney,  to  any  patent  or 
exclnsive  ri^ht  to  tlie  invention  or  im- 
provement oi  the  machine  for  separating 
cotton  from  its  seed&  commonly  called 
the  saw-gin.  in  the  form  and  upon  the 
principle  wuioh  it  is  now,  and  has  here- 
tofore been  used  in  this  state.'' 

In  1805,  (Resolutions,  jp.  114.)  the 
Comptroller  General  sa^s :  In  obeaience 
to  the  will  of.  the  Legislature,  the  sum 
appropriated  for  Miller  and  Whitney  has 
been  paid  to  Mr.  Whitney,  the  surviving 
coparUier,  and  his  receipts  obtained 
therefor.  The  models  of  the  saw-nn 
have  been  deposited  by  him,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  18th  December  last 
has  been  in  every  respect  complied 
with. 

On  the  2d  Sept.  1801,  G.  F.  Salton- 
stalli  of  NoKih  Caiolia%  took  ottit  a  palest 


for  '^eleaning  cotton,"  and  on  irtfa  Msy, 
1804>  James  SiraoMs  and  James  M. 
James  took  out  a  patent  for  oleaninff 
cottony  on  4th  Jone,  1803)  SaltonstaH 
took  out  a  patrat  for  ^  a  cotton  saw-gin^^ 
But  on  14th  March,  1794,  (two  years 
before  any  other,)  £h  Whitney,  of  Mas* 
sachu8etts,tookoutapat»ntlbra  "cotton 
gin." 

Whitney  was  bom  8th  Deoembei^ 
1765— prepared  himself  partly  by  man- 
ual labor  and  puily  by  teaching;  ht 
Yale  College,  at  wmoh  he  ^radniated 
October,  1792  ;  oame  to  Creorgia,  and  im 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Greene,  (wSow  of  the 
General,)  jprepared  to  stody  law,  but 
foitonately  had  his  attention  turned  to 
cotton.  His  partner.  Miller,  married 
Mrs.  Greene.  The  fitate  of  North  Caro- 
lina boug^  the  patent-right  for  a  tax  of 
2s.  6d.,  on  every  saw  of  every  gin  for 
five  years.  But  a  great  deal  of  this  tax ' 
and  $50,000  was  spent  in  litigation  in 
Georgia  courts  about  the  patent-rig^ 
In  1812,  Whitne^r  apptied  to  C(mere« 
for  a  rmiewal  of  his  patent,  but  wititoni 
success.  He  died  in  January,  1825. 
Fulton  said  that  "^  Arkwright,  Watt^  and 
Whitney,  did  more  for  mankind  than 
any  of  Uieir  oo4emporaries."  Perfectly 
just.  Producers  before  consomert— 
Arkwri^t  before  Alexander,  Whitney 
before  Wellington,  hi  small  matters ! 

In  the  book  of  patents,  I  see  patente 
for  cotton  cleaners,  cotton  scrapers.  ce>ti- 
ton  thinnera  cotton  mspectors^  &e.,  bni 
no  patent  for  making  eotten  without 
work,  and  none  (as  ywj  for  rainog  the 
price  of  cotton  unless  it  be  an  aot  of 
Congress. 

In  1805,  (7th  Statates,p.  120,)  an  act 
fixing  the  rates  of  storage  of  cotton  in 
CharMMm,  not  to  exceed  12^  cents 
per  week,  for  each  bale. 

In  1807,  (7th  SiatiOes,  p.  122^)  rates 
altered. 

In  Resolutions,  1808,  (June,)  p.  12, 
members  resolve  to  attend  dressed  in 
homenwn! 

In  ResoluUons,  1809^p.  1<M,  the  foi- 
lowing  report,  which  was  agreed  to: 
<^  Report  (»  the  committee  on  mcorpora- 
tions  on  the  petition  of  John  Johnson,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Homespun  Company  of 
South  Carolina.  That  they  have  oo^ 
sidered  the  same  and  cannot  reoommeMl 
the  granting  the  loan  prayed  fiw;  bat  do 
reconunend  that  the  said  Seoth  Carelisut 
Homespun  Company  be  allowed  until 
the  nadfrmeelttgM  the  Updates^  ^ 
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roDort  on  the  utility  of  the  machine 
called  the  Columbian  Spinster,  so  as  to 
entitle,  in  case  the  same  be  approred, 
the  inventor  of  the  same  to  the  sum  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  for  his  benefit." 

In  Resolutions  of  1812,  p.  81,  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  agreed  to.  and 
the  sum  was  appropriated.  (See  A.  A. 
1812. 5  Statutes,  p.  693.)  The  committee 
to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
certain  persons  praying  aid  to  enable 
them  to  establish  a  cotton  manufactory, 
having  had  the  tame  under  considera- 
tioiL  respectfully  report- 
That  trom  the  information  given  themi 
it  appears  that  the  purpose  of  the  peti- 
tioners is  to  establish,  at  some  suitable 
place  in  Greenville  District^  a  manufac- 
tory for  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving 
cotton,  the  machinery  to  he  impelled  by 
water,  the  number  of  ^ndles  to  be  em- 
ph»yed,  not  less  than  500,  which  is  cal- 
culated will  prepare  thresid  sufRcient  for 
weaving  250  yards  of  cloth  per  day. 
The  sum  with  which  the  petitioners 
prav  to  be  aided  is  $10,000,  to  be  repaid 
with  7  per  cent  interest,  one  half  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  the  balance  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years;  and  the 
said  payment  to  be  seonred  to  the  state 
bj  a  mortgasfc  of  real  estate,  of  the 
value  of  not  less  than  $100,000.  The 
committee,  therefore,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  encouraging  domestic 
manufactories,  and  believing  that  the 
small  kMin  solicited  may  be  extended 
to  the  petitioners  without  inconvenience 
or  loss  to  the  state,  recommend  that  the 
pra]rer  of  the  petition  be  granted,  and 
that  a  clause  to  that  effect  be  inserted 
in  the  approbation  bill. 

In  Resolutions  1815,  p.  90,  the  Sheriffs 
of  Charleston  and  Richland  were  di- 
rected to  sell  the  models  of  Whitney's 
saw-igin,  and  pay  the  net  proceeds  in 
the  treasury. 

In  1822,  (6th  Statutes,  p.  180.)  an  act 
to  prevent  fraudulent  packing  of  cotton, 
by  putting  in  stone,  wood,  trash  oot- 
tiof  cotton  seed,  or  any  matter  or  thing 
whatsoever. 

In  State  vs.  Holman,  (3d  McCord's 
Reports,  p.  306,)  it  was  decided  thatpour- 
in|^  in  an  undue  quantity  of  water  was 
within  the  provision  of  this  act.  It  has 
bemi  held  on  oirowt  that  plaiting  a  bag. 
(putting  inferior  cotton  inside  with  go<xi 
cotton  all  roand,)  does  not  come  within 
theparview. 
In  1886y  18$8)  and  1$43  bm§  were  in- 


troduced  to  brin^  ''planting''  within  th« 
purview ;  but  the  planters  not  only  an- 
swered "nolimus  mtUare  hgeSy"  bat  be- 
gan to  talk  about  false  wei^iis. 

In  1826,  (6th  Stat.  284:)  an  act  "to 
make  the  fraudulent  and  secret  taking 
of  cotton,  &c.,  before  severance  from  the 
soil  larceny.'^  The  body  of  the  act  said 
nothing  about  "before  severance,''  bat 
used  the  words  *' shall  take  from  any 
field."  Thereupon,  m  the  State  vs.  Ste- 
phenson, (not  Roland  but  David,)  2d 
Baily,  334,  it  was  after  most  elaborated 
discussion  decided,  (but  with  a  strong 
disseniiente,)  that  cotton,  &c,  ^before 
severance,"  did  come  within  the  pur- 
view. St^ephenson  contended  that  "be- 
fore severance"  was  not  in  the  body  of 
the  act ;  and  that  ail  presumptions  were 
to  be  made  in  favor  ot  the  common  law, 
which  declares  that  you  cannot  steal 
land,  and  that  water  and  grass,  &c^  are 
land.  It  seems  to  me  one  strong  pcnnt 
w€w  overlooked,  viz. :  if  the  woros  "bo- 
fore  severance"  had  been  in  the  body  of 
the  act  (and  the  court  held  them  to  be 
there  by  implication)  then  how  could  he 
take  the  cotton  or  corn  "before  sever- 
ance V  However,  it  is  easy  for  specu- 
lators to  make  remarks.  Indeed  it  t^kes 
the  law  to  catch  a  rogue ;  for  in  State 
vs.  A.  (1st  Hill,  p.  364,)  the  judges  de- 
cided that  A.  was  guilty  of  larceny  in 
takinff  part  of  the  crop  before  division, 
though  the  planter  haa  agreed  express- 
ly that  poor  A.  should  receive  a  part  of 
the  crop  for  his  services.    On  similar 

{>rinciple8  it  was  held,  in  Rogers  ti«.  Cd- 
ier  (2d  Baily,  p.  581),  that  the  sheriff 
cannot  levy  on  the  overseer's  part  of  an 
undivided  crop. 

In  1834  (6th  Statutes,  p.  516,)  an  aet 
forbidding^  shopkeepers  or  traders  &om 
trading  with  slaves  for  cotton,  rioe^  Indi- 
an com,  or  wheat)  or  with  free  persons 
of  color  (in  Charleston)  for  rice  or  cotton, 
without  permit  from  guardian. 

In  McCullough's  Commercial  Diction- 
ary—cotton — BO  far  had  been  written, 
Mr.  Editor,  when  1  exercised  the  Real- 
ty of  forgetfulness  so  strenuously  that  I 
fell  asleep  j  and,  on  waking,  I  received 
by  the  mail  Mr.  Seabrook's  exoeUeoi 
memoir  on  cotton. 

New  Description  of  Cottoh. — We 
have  received,  says  the  New- York  Roon- 
omist^  through  the  politeness  of  Meeem 
J.  C.  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  a 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  oottooy 
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destined  for  the  World's  Fair.  It  was 
procured  by  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  intelligent  merchants  of  Texas,  from 
ifa»  *'  Pino"  Indians.  It  is  of  a  texture 
and  strength  of  fibre  superior  to  any^ 
erer  before  offered  in  this  market.  To 
the  touch  it  has  the  feeling  of  silk,  being 
destitute  of  the  harsh  feelmg  incident  to 
cotton.  It  is  of  a  long  staple,  and  of  a 
beautiful  clear  white  color.  We  under- 
stand that  the  enterprising  discoverer 
lias  procured  a  quantity  of  tne  seed,  and 
will  enter  extensively  into  the  culture. 
It  has  been  found  under  circumstances 
which  lead  to  the  hope  that  the  degen- 
eration of  the  quality,  usual  upon  these 
fine  qualities,  will  not  be  encountered  in 
this  case. 

Analysis  or  Mississippi  Soils.— We 
pabUsh  with  pleasure  the  following  let- 
ter, and  hope  that  our  planters  will  give 
more  attention  generally  to  this  subject 
of  analysis  of  soils : — 

Dear  /Sir, — Enclosed  you  will  find  an 
analysis  of  two  samples  of  soil  fsoil  and 
subsoil),  made  by  Professor  Riddell  and 
Brother,  at  the  University,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  your  agricul- 
tural and  scientific  readers.  The  sub- 
soil was  taken  from  a  depth  of  about  8 
inches,  while  the  other  was  taken  from 
the  surface. 

They  are  from  No-mistake  Plantation, 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Partee, 
situated  on  a  prairie  at  the  foot  of  the 
range  of  hills  between  the  Big  Black 
and  Yazoo  Rivers,  about  four  miles  from 
the  latter,  in  Yazoo  county,  Miss. — being 
tome  tweoty-five  miles  from  Vicksburg. 
The  lands  are  elevated  3  feet  above  the 
overfijw  of  1849.  and  18  inches  above 
that  of  1828.  Between  them  and  the 
Yazoo,  the  growtii  consists  of  gum,  pal- 
metto, and  a  few  bunches  of  cypress ; 
the  cypress  being  4i^  feet  below  the 
gum,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  below  the 
palmetto. 

The  prairie  has  been  in  cultivation 
about  30  years,  and  when  first  cultivateil 
ffave  a  yield  of  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  The 
tame  ntiw  produces  only  about  one  and 
a  third  bales  to  the  acre. 

Tne  upper  or  surface  soil  is  dark, 
while  the  subsail  is  comparatively  light 
My  reason  for  ^ttin<7  the  analysis  made 
was  to  determine  whether  I  might  not 
expect  to  improve  the  crop  by  deep 
ploughing. 


The  analyris  seems  to  indicate  tfast 
such  will  be  the  case,  and  I  am  now 
reaching  a  depth  of  eisht  inches,  though 
the  usual  furrow  has  been  only  four. — 
Yours,  very  truly,         W.  B.  Partkb. 

Nevh  (means. 

ANALYSIS. 

W.  B.  Partee,  Esq.— Z>ear  Sir— The 
analysis  of  the  two  samples  of  soil  which 
you  left  at  the  laboratory,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 

Saikee  mO.  SsbMll. 

Specillc  frtvlty 8.478 SUJ47 

SiUca  and  SUieiou  Stnd.. . . .  90.250 89.700 

Alamina S.S10 S430 

Ojcideof  Iron 0.790 0.851 

**     '*  MangtDeM t  traoa t  trao« 

Lime 0.650 0.945 

Magnesia 0.450 0.875 

Phosphatee  of  Iroo  &  AlmniDa  0.53u )  844 

HamtcAoid  1.667 0.881 

Insoluble  Humaa 1.133  0.512 

Other  orgaole  matter,  by  cal- 
cining  0.950 ..  0.807 

Potaah  and  Soda,  not  deter- 

nined.  — — 

98  650  98.515 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  L.  &  W;  P  Riddell. 

Gbetnical  Laboratory,  Unir.,  La., 
March,  1853. 

New  Mode  or  Depecatino  Suoar.— 
The  public  will  be  fi;lad  to  learn  that  a 
new  and  simple  and  highly  successful 
mode  of  clarifying  sugar  has  been  re- 
cently discovered  and  put  in  practice  by 
Wade  H.  Gilbert,  £sq.,  of  the  parish  of 
Ascension.  The  results  of  t-he  e.Tperi- 
ments  thus  far  prove  that  sugar  can  be 
obtained  by  simply  clarifying  the  juice 
in  the  grand,  as  white  and  fair  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  by  any  other  means. 

The  defecating  fluid  used  exclusively 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  prepared  for  the  com- 
mon open  kettles,  and  no  extra  expense 
or  outlay  is  required  in  its  application. 
The  fluid  IS  put  into  the  i^rand^  instead  of 
lime,  which  nas  hitherto  been  used,  and 
clarifies  without  coloring,  or  any  way 
impairing  the  strength  and  purity  of  the 
juice.  The  clariflcation  is  so  peifect 
that  the  syrup,  when  thrown  off  into  the 
coolers  for  granulation,  is  to  all  appear- 
ance as  rich  as  ordinary  vatting  syrup, 
and  consequently  more  sugar  is  made, 
ariil  more  rapidly  too  than  by  any  other 
mode. 

The  charges  made  by  tiie  discoverer 
for  the  use  o7  the  fluid  is  merely  nominal 
in  comparison  to  the  l)eiieflt  derived  to 
the  planter,  say  one  dollar  per  hogshead 
for  the  seaaoiii  and  the  qqbI  of  the  fluids 
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^ivIimIi  i»  about  10  ointi  per  kogAmul 
additioiiaL 

The  system  adopted  by  Mr.  OObert 
effen  every  adranlage  wkieh  ean  be 
derirad  from  the  commoii  sf  yie  of  sngar- 
hooset^  without  any  chaaffe  of  ixtiues, 
and  without  any  additional  cost. 

The  experiments  thus  far  have  been 
▼erv  satisfactory,  and  beautilul  svr^r 
and  syrup  have  been  made  from  inferior 
juice  even,  and  sold  at  an  advanced 
price. 

Mr.  Gilbert  intends  to  issue  circulars, 
and  to  call  on  the  planters  jgrenerally  to 
introduce  his  deficating  fitUd  in  season 
fbr  the  cominj^  crop ;  and  we  earnestly 
commend  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar, 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  discovery.  .  It 
b  believed  by  many  who  are  acquaihted 
with  the  facts,  that  in  the  event  all 
the  expensive  machinery  and  elaborate 
modes  of  iabricaUng  sugar  will  give 
way  to  this  simple  process,  which  re- 
quires no  additional  outlay  Deyond  the 
ordinary  furnace,  and  is  witnin  the  reach 
of  aU,  even  &e  most  economical  plant- 
ers. 

Extension  or  Sugar  Region  North- 
vriRo. — Dt.  Kilpe^rick,  of  Louisiana,  in 
a  note  to  us,  thus  refers  to  the  paper  by 
Dr.  Cartwright,  which  we  published  in 
our  March  number,  upon  the  extension 
of  the  sugar  region : — 

In  addition  to  the  many  facts  adduced 
by  the  Doctor,  I  can  say  that  sugar-cane 
has  been  successfully  reared  in  Georgia, 
as  far  north  as  the  33o.  In  1827,  %. 
'29,  and  ^30^  my  father  raised  several 
acres  of  the  common  creole  or  green 
cane,  as  well  as  the  ribbon,  from  which 
he  expressed  the  juice,  witii  a  common 


lMi«e>mill,  the  foBera^elBg  made  c<  kj^ 
set  upright,  and  made  sugar  and  sererml 
barrels  of  syrup  or  molasses.  The  boil- 
ing was  done  in  common  large  pots.  The 
eaae  grow  Inxuriantly,  and  matured 
often  12  and  19  joints.  My  quondam 
friend.  CoL  A.  H.  Anderson,  of  Burke 
Co.,  Ga.,  a  man  of  considerable  fuitmwL 
also  made  sugar  pretty  largely  sereral 
years,  but  ammdoned  it  bdcause  tite 
erop  interfered  with  cotton,  and  priees 
were  not  remunerative  eneu^  to  indnee 
htm  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  largfe 
establishment^  and  also  the  difficulties  ci 
reaching  a  market  were  too  great,  as  he 
tived  50  railes  from  Augusta,  and  95 
from  %ivannah.  My  father  lived  a  few 
miles  from  Col.  Anderson,  in  the  sanse 
county.  The  soil  of  that  section  of 
country  is  rather  thin,  ttie  growth  beiiur 
oak  and  hickory,  thickly  interspersea 
with  short-leaf  pine. 

I  have  no  doabt^  though,  fha^  as  move 
rail-roads  are  made,  and  facilities  for 
retching  market  are  increased,  and  also 
as  the  machinery  required  fbr  sugar- 
making  becomes  cheaper,  that'  thou- 
sands of  planters  will  make  it  in  regiona 
much  farther  north  than  it  has  ever  y^ 
been  thought  practicable.  Again,  cane, 
like  many  other  plants,  can  become  ac- 
climated gradually  to  re^ons  which 
have  generally  been  considered  nncon- 
genial  to  its  grovfth. 

About  the  time  above  specified,  theie 
was  quite  a  cane  fever,  or  sugar  mania. 
in  South  ^rolina,  and  no  doum.  many  old 
planters  there  now  can  tell  you  of  meir 
experiments.  By  reference  to  old  vol- 
umes  of  "  The  Southern  Agriculturist,** 
of  Charleston,  you  may  gjlean  many  in- 
teresting facts  on  this  subject. 


ART.  XII— MANUFACTURES  AND  MINES. 

KENTUCKY  MINSEALS^KJOAL  AMD  IRON  OF  KARTLiND— COPPER  O?  BAST  TENNfiiSXa SOUTH 

CAROUNA  MANUFACTURES. 


Kentucky  Minerals. — Mr.  Kettell, 
of  New- York,  speaks  of  a  discovery  in 
Kentucky  likely  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  of  a  lithographic  stone.  We 
give  an  extract  in  regard  to  it: 

'•Some  time  since  we  made  some 
mention  of  a  land  and  marble  company, 
organized  to  work  marble  quarries  dis- 
coyered  in  the  Kentucky  mountains, 
and  promising  to  afford  an  ample  supply 


of  building  and  ornamental  stone,  ao 
much  wanted  at  the  West  We  kaYe 
since  learned  that^  of  the  five  descrip- 
tions of  marble  got  out  upon  the  lands 
of  the  company,  one  of  them  has  beoa 
discovered  to  be  lithographic  stone  of  m 
quality,  said,  by  some  artists  who  have 
used  it)  to  be  superior  to  the  Genouia 
stone. 
This  discovery  is  the  more  singtilar^ 


Kentucky  JlfwMrWi     CMmd  imn  of  Maryland. 
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(te  iiDO«  tiM  laTflBiM  of  the  aH  df 
UthographVy  a  suitable  Btooe  has  nerar 
been  found,  exoopt  at  (hm  place  in  Qw- 
iBanj,  Tiz:  Solooofeo^  near  Monioli. 
Many  sioiilar  stones^  (vus.,  oompaci  lime- 
stoDa)  have  bean  diteoTeied,  tnii  oooe 
thai  have  fully  answered  the  purpoae. 
It  has  resulted  that  the  art  has  been 
oraiai>ed  by  an  iasuffioient  supply  of  the 
nateriaL  The  €rennan  quanr  haa  been 
worked  some  300  ieet  below  the  sorfaoa, 
and  when  the  blocks  are  out  they  are 
subject  to  the  expensive  land  carriage 
of  the  interior  of  Germany.  They  eoo- 
aequeotly  oome  very  high,  and  in  New^ 
York  vary  in  price  from  eight  to  tweniy- 
fpur  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the 
aixe  and  freedom  from  crystals  and  veins. 
A  stone  of  a  few  feet  surface  sells  for 
some  $60a  The  Ohio  River  Marbie 
Company  state,  that  their  facility  of 
quarrying  is  such  that  blocks -of  any  di- 
mensions can  be  supplied  at  merely 
nominal  rates.  Thnv,  a  block  of  stone 
measuring  a  cube  yard  will  weigh  4,050 
lbs,  or  two  tons,  and  will  out  into  sevan 
litho^phic  stones  one  vard  square  and 
fonr  inches  thick.  Tnese,  iree  firom 
l^mish,  at  present  minimum  market 
rates,  would  be  worth  $300« 

Coal  and  Iron  or  Martland. — ^We 
take  the  following  from  the  Baltimore 
Anuricatiy  in  regard  to  the  Coal  and  Iron 
products  of  Maryland : 

^^n  1836  and  1840  our  late  scientific 
fellow-citizen,  Professor  Duoatei,  who 
was  then  geologist  of  Maryland,  made 
an  examination  of  the  great  coal  and 
iron  basin  in  the  west^  part  of  the 
state,  which  should  be  recurred  to  at 
the  present  day,  when  Baltimore  is  tak- 
ing an  inventory  of  her  treasures. 

^^  In  1836  syfiematic  researches  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  George's 
Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  order 
to  expose  a  complete  section  of  the 
Frostburg,  basin.  This  operation  de- 
veloped, in  a  hei^t  of  lour  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  eighteen  beds  of  coal,  the 
largest  of  which  is  fourteen  feet  thick, 
while  the  total  thickness  of  all  combined 
is  not  less  than  fifty-two  feet.  In  this 
space  there  are  also  seventeen  feet  of 
iron  ore.  Dr.  Pucatel  estimated  the 
whole  coal  field  to  be  one  hundred  and 
teyenty-six  square  miles,  or  nearly 
113,097  acres,  trom  which  he  subtracted 
26,250  aores  for  denudation  by  streams 
and  water  courses^  leaving  86,847  acres 


aaarea  laiariaid  by  bedb  of  coal  aad 
iron  ore. 

'*  As  many  of  thaso  strata  ase  but  two 
feet  in  thseknass^  and  may  not  be  aeaoo- 
ni^udly  mined,  it  was  jadgad  beat  not 
to  est>ifnate  the  workable  seams  at  mare 
tlum  forty-five  iiaei  or  fifkeen  yarda.  Ai- 
saminff  this  qnantifey  aa  aoreaet  in 
the  following  caloulatienf  to  aseaitain 
the  whole  number  of  cubic  yards  in  the 
coal  field,  we  shall  have :  extent  in  aore% 
86,847 ;  number  of  square  vards  per  aope, 
4.840;  thioknesa  of  beds,  15  yards. 
These  numbers  mahipliad  together  will 
give  the  whole  number  oi  onbie  yards, 
6,305wl  37,287 ;  and  as  one  too  of  eoal  is 
regarded  as  occuj^mg  the  space  of  one 
cubic  yard,  there  is  in  the  basin  no  less 
than  aix  thousand  three  hundred  aad 
five  miltiona  one  hondred  and  thir^- 
9eyesL  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  tons  of  eoal  1 

'*  The  iron  ore  is  soareely  less  wonder* 
fttl  in  (quantity.  It  is  calculated  that 
quite  nine  fee^  or  three  yards,  may  be 
assumed  as  workable :  accordingly,  if  we 
take  the  same  elements  for  ococnlatica 
as  for  coal,  the  total  amount  of  ore  was 
1,126,027,457  yards,  and  in  weighty  3,- 
237,576,144  tons,  or  about  one  half  the 
weight  in  the  coal  basin ;  but  enough  to 
yield,  in  the  proportion  given  by  the  test 
of  practice,  one  thousand  and  seventy* 
nine  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four- 
teen tons  of  crude  iron. 

"At  the  period  when  Dr.  Ducatel 
made  his  csilculation,  it  was  supposed 
that  this  prolific  mineral  district  would 
be  much  sooner  tapped  and  developed 
by  the  exclusive  cnannel  of  the  cauaL 
In  those  days  coal  transportation  by  rail- 
way was  not  dreamed  of.  But  the  fail- 
ure to  complete  the  canal  until  within  a 
short  period,  and  the  very  recent  equip- 
ment of  our  rail-road  for  coal  trade,  nave 
left  the  AUeghanv  basin  comparatively 
virgin ;  so  that  to  Baltimore^  in  all  likeli* 
ho^,  will  belonff  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying the  world  with  our  valuable 
minerals.  This  is  properly  a  Maryland 
business.  The  city  ot  Baltimore  con- 
tributes about  one-half  of  the  taxes  of 
the  state :  and,  profiting  by  the  expeii> 
ence  of  l^hiladelphia,  it  cannot  see  this 
trade  wrested  from  us  by  the  towns  of 
the  district.  The  concentration  of  our 
coal  and  iron  in  a  market  out  of  the 
limits  of  Maryland  would  be  a  dis^ce 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  especially 


whett  Ihey  eotwderiha  iPmmmxki  rwlkm 
that  would  be  given  to  our  ooal  when  in 
tke  city  tnstemd  of  ai  the  mine,  and  the 
tmmenae  m^tlal  that  tneh  an  avgmeated 
prioe  wottld  pvt  kk  oiroulatkm  among  ot. 
in  estimating  the  eoal  at  but  25  cents 
pedT  ton,  it  would  bring  to  AUeffhany 
miners  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars;  bot  if  we 
•ell  each  ton  in  BdUimare  for  four  doUarty 
tnstead  of  twenty-five  cmU  al  (Aa  mine. 
we  shall  introdnce  into  our  city  a  capital 
of  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  This  calculation  cannot  err, 
because  the  sea  and  river  steamers  of 
cur  great  commercial  cities,  as  well  as 
the  fuel  of  dwellings  and  factories  in 
other  states,  will  surely  demand  from  us 
500,000  or  OOaoOO  tons  of  our  coal  every 
year.  Professor  Johnson  long  ago  declar- 
ed that  it  was  the  best  '  evaporative  ma- 
terial' in  existence,  and  experience  has 
proved  the  accuracy  of  his  scientific  test^' 

Copper  op  East  Tennessbc. — On  the 
subject  of  the  copper  mines  of  East-  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  progress  of  that  portion 
of  the  state,  the  "  Knoxville  Register" 
furnishes  some  interestinc^  fietcts. 
'  Within  the  last  year  the  attention  of 
the  public  has  been  directed  to  the  cop- 
per mines  of  East  Tennessee  in  sundry 
ways — by  the  announcement  of  the  fact 
that  the  mineral  had  been  discovered  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  then  by  the  fact 
that  the  ore  was  being  taken  from  its 
bed  and  transported  to  market,  then  by 
its  sale  at  high  and  enrichinsr  prices  to 
the  miner,  and  then  again  b^  the  fact 
that  it  contained  silver  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  prepar- 
ing the  copper  for  market.  These  strik- 
ing facts  are  disclosed  by  the  first 
attempt  to  open  the  mines,  and  the 
further  the  mining  has  proceeded,  the 
more  extensive  do  the  mines  seem  to  be, 
while  indications  of  valuable  mines  are 
constantly  presenting  themselves  at 
other  points ;  so  that  it  has  now  become 
a  fixed  fact  that  we  have  in  East  Ten- 
nessee copper  mines  of  the  richest 
quality,  capable  of  yielding  an  inex- 
haustible quantity  of  the  mineral. 

Tliese  mines  are  in  latitude  35}^*  N. 
and  7*  W.  from  Washington,  and  the 
Lake  Superior  mines  are  in  latitude  47^ 
N.  and  19^  W.  from  Washington,  llie 
Lake  Superior  mines  are  23*»  W.  from 
the  city  of  New- York,  to  which  point 
the  ore  must  be  transported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  several  reshipments^  and  also 


so^^eiml  hundred  miles  of  land  eamftge, 
ivhile  the  East  Tennessee  rotnee  are 
only  4**  W.  from  the  city  of  Charleston : 
and  so  soon  as  the  Blue  Ridge  Rail-road 
is  constracted,  the  ore  ^om  some  of  these 
mines  may  be  transported  to  ChaHeetoe 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  eight  doHars  per 
loa  Besides  the  fftctthatthe  East  Ten- 
nessee  mines  are  as  mnch  as  19* 
nearer  the  sea-board  than  the  lake 
mines,  the  difierence  in  latitude  is  also 
greatly  in  their  favor,  being,  as  they  am 
immediately  contiguous  to  a  section  of 
the  country  which  abounds  in  cheaper 
provisions,  which  has  a  more  salabrioos 
climate,  and  furnishes  cheaper  labor 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  union. 

In  view  of  the  advantages,  we  do  «A 
hesitate  to  predict  that  many  milKons  of 
dollars  will  ere  very  many  years  be  em- 
ployed in  working  these  mines,  and  that 
larger  fortunes  will  ultimately  be  tea- 
Hz^  by  those  who  become  the  owneis 
of  these  and  other  mineral  lands  in  East 
Tennessee  (considered,  as  many  of  them 
now  are,  to  be  valueless  almost)^  than 
have  been  acquired  either  in  California 
or  Australia. 

J  A  few  years  since  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen, learning  that  there  were  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  some  valuable 
mineral  on  a  lot  of  ground  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, containing  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  concluded  to  purchase 
it^  and  did  so^  for  about  one  thousand 
dollars.  About  a  year  since  they  made 
a  sale  of  the  same  land  for  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  within  a  few  weeks  past 
the  same  laud  was  sold  for  the  very  large 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Another  fact :  A  few  years  since  two 
or  three  gentlemen  became  owners  of 
50,000  acres  of  mountain  lands,  at  a  cost 
to  them  of  about  one  thousand  dollars. 
For  the  same  lands  they  have  since  re- 
fused twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  now 
we  doubt  whether  they  would  sell  these 
lands  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

These  unprecedented  advances  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  development  of  the 
minerals  with  which  the  lands  referred 
to  abound,  and  the  approach  of  rail- 
roads, which  furnish  facilities  for  getting 
the  minerals  to  desirable  markets. 

In  view  of  these  development,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  as- 
serting that  there  is  no  portion  of  tbs 
continent,  of  the  same  extent  of  terri- 
tory with  East  Tennessee,  that  presents 
inch  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  enteipriaiiif 
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mpilalMt  at   may  be  reaped   in  ikk  wtptd  and pereefitibte.    EverTwfaereihe 

<<  Switzerland  of  America.''  It  will  soeii  busy  ham  of  indostiy  reioands,  and  the 
be  bisected  by  the  great  line  of  railway  demand  for  new  laborers  is  incfeaaing.^i* 
extending  from  the  British  proTince  of  Carpenters,  eneineers^  masons,  bkckr 
New-Brunswick  (o  New-Orleans,  and  smiths,  car-builders,  stone-cutters,  coach- 
again  by  a  great  line  from  the  lakes,  makers,  painters,  and  printers,  all  find 
passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  ready  employment  here,  and  the  com- 
to  the  Atlantic.  When  tiiese  ^reat  pletion  ot  the  railroads  which  now  di- 
chains,  crossing  at  this  point,  shall  have  verge  from  this  point  in  every  direcUon. 
thus  linked  together  the  various  portions  will  but  serve  to  augment  the  demand 
of  our  country,  "the  immense  mineral  for  skilfnl  labor  of  all  sorts  that  now  ex- 
resources  of  ^st  Tennessee  will  attract  ists  here.  If  these  railroads  do  not  greai- 
the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  then  will  ly  benefit  Columbia— and  it  is  predicted 
the  iron,  coal,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  timber,  by  the  croakers  they  will  injure  it-^ 
water-power,  soil,  marble,  lime,  &c.,  will  form  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of 
which  nave  been  hitherto  (and  are  even  railroads  that  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
yet  in  many  instances)  considered  as  past.  But  away  with  such  croakings ! 
otterly  and  totally  valueless,  for  want  of  We  have  not  the  patience  to  expose  the 
outlets  to  markets,  become  sources  of  erroneous  arguments  of  those  who  fore- 
boandless  wealth  to  their  fortunate  own-  bode  evil.  Why  should  we  trouble  our- 
ers. — Knoxville  Begister.  selves  to  prove  that  which  is  self-evident. 

— Who  is  there  that  has  lately  seen  Co- 
South  Caeolina  Manufactures. —  Inmbia  who  does  not  perceive  she  is 
We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  South  going  ahead  ?  The  gun  factory  here  is 
Carolina,  whose  name  we  do  not  think  now  in  full  operation — ^it  is  a  fine 
we  are  permitted  to  use,  but  who  is  one  of  building,  of  handsome  proportions,  and 
the  most  enterprising  of  its  citizens,  for  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill 
the  following  interesting  notes  of  a  visit  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  near  the 
made  by  him  to  the  interior  of  the  stite,  residence  of  Mrs.  Taylor.  The  raachi- 
and  of  the  improved  condition  and  en-  nery  is  all  of  the  most  perfect  description, 
largiog  industry  of  the  people  whom  he  the  engine  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
found  there.  South  Carolina  wants  maniy  of  Cheirleston  manufacture— and  all  the 
such  sons.  They  are  at  present  little  ap-  parts  of  the  arms  they  make,  rifles,  mus- 
preciated.  In  the  seven  years  that  we  kets.  pistols  and  sabres,  are  made  within 
nave  edited  our  Review,  a  less  support  the  ouilding  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
has  been  extended  by  her  to  it  than  she  The  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Boatwright 
has  given  to  a  tcore  of  northern  works,  and  Glaze  deserves  to  be  well  rewarded, 
The  reason  is,  there  is  little  taste  in  as  doubtless  \t  will  be  by  the  large  state 
South  Carolina  for  industrial  statistics,  contract  which  they  have  taken, 
and  facts  bearing  upon  general  progress.  This  Mr.  Boatwright  is  the  same 
There  is  less  real  disposition  to  sustain  gentleman  who,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
anything,  originated  at  komiy  whatever  Poraeroy,  has  esteblished  a  ooach  fac- 
theories  may  be  mainteined  to  the  con-  tory  here,  where  vehicles  of  elegant 
trary.  As  one  to  the  "manor  born,"  de«ign  and  superior  workmanship  are 
we  are  at  liberty  to  speak  thus  plainly,  produced  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
though  we  have  not  t(^erance  enough  to  are  sold  at  prices  auite  as  low  as  those 
permit  another  to  do  sa    Will  Soutrt  Ca-  of  the  same    finish  brought  from  the 

North.  When,  as  in  this  establishment, 
the  mechanics  of  South  Carolina,  by 
skilful  management,  thus  demand  the 
patronage  of  their  fellow  citizens  with- 
Columbia  never' before  stood  on  such  out  asking  any  favor  in  price,  they  can- 
a  vantege  ground  oi  prosperity.  She  not  fail  to  extort  an  extensive  patronage 
needs  bnt  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  even  from  a  people  so  prone  as  we  are 
her  capitalists  and  banking  institotions  to  preferences  of  everything  foreign. — 
to  make  her  prosper  beyond  example  in  The  new  fire  proof  building  in  the  state 
our  state.    Sue  is  being  built  up  by  me-   house  square  is  going  up,  and  is  built  of 


rolina  ever  change  in  this  ?  WiU^he  act 
with  the  eloquence  and  power  with 
which  she  above  all  others  can  speak? — 
Will  she  ?— we  hope  it — we  believe  it ! 


ohanics  and  manufacturers,  and  the 
prosperity  w^hich  such  men  bring  to  a 
place  is  as  solid  and  enduring  as  it  is 
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native  granite  of  beautiful  color  and  fine 
quality. 
Alongside^of  those  gate-posts  of  the 
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•apilo],  wkioh  liaTe  been  efaemolefUDed 

•8  ^  eoduriag  moneroente  of  onr  shame'' 
•—being  of  Quinoj  granite,  we  have  no<v 
nniilar  ones  of  native  granite— the  mas- 
sire  iron  railins  iiaying  been  extended 
from  the  capituT  warden  to  the  ctmier  of 
Bridge-atre^  and  they  are  of  such  beao- 
-tifnl  appearance  as  to  contrast  most  tfi- 
tunphantly  with  the  nortiiem  stone.-— 
May  we  not  Lope  that  the  bniklin^  now 
going  up  will  prore  bnt  the  besinnmg  of 
a  state-hoose  on  such  a  scafe  as  wili 
ohaiienge  as  much  oar  future  admira- 
tion as  the  existing  one  does  our  present 
•xeeration. 

I  must  now  be^  to  be  indulged  in 
carrying  your  reao&rs  with  me  on  a  rint 
to  one  of  the  most  complete  and  promis- 
ing little  manufacturing  establishments 
to  be  found  an^'where  either  within  our 
state  or  out  of  it  I  allude  to  the  chair 
factory  and  turnery  of  Dr.  Perciral,  a 
few  miles  from  the  town.  It  is  most 
charmingly  located  in  the  sand  hills— 
a  region  that  knows  no  unhealthy  season. 
The  water  power  is  supplied  from  a 
beautiiul  lake  which,  like  many  others 
hereabouts,  finds  its  source  in  the  sand 
hills,  whence  there  comes  a  never  fail- 
ing suj>ply  of  water.  It  is  as  true  as  it 
is  surprising,  of  these  collections  of  fresh 
water,  thai  they  are  in  nowise  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Is- 
suing out  of  the  white  sand  beds,  a  num- 
ber of  minor  trib>i4aries  concentrate  in 
sand-bottomed  beds,  «nd  so  slicht  is  the 
deposit  of  vegetable  matter  that  their 
beds  preserve  almost  tkeir  primitive 
whiteness.  Their  surfaces  leem  but  to 
subserve  the  cooling  exhalation  without 
evolving  any  of  their  fatal  miasms, 
which  are  so  gensraliy  characteristte  of 
fresh  water  bayoas  or  lakes,  whilst  the 
clear  pure  and  deep  mass  of  water — free 
of  anything  harmful,  and  with  bank 
and  bottom  of  the  most  inviting  charac- 
ter— presents  in  the  heat  of  summer  an 
invitation  to  bathing  which  can  hardly 
be  resisted.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
earth  presents  scarcely  a  spot  where  a 
man  may  more  easily  pick  up  a  living 
than  in  these  same  sand  hills,  and  yet 
the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  are  the 
most  wretchedly  inert^  and  therefore 
continually  stinted  people  to  be  found 
anywhere.  This  is  owin^  on  the  one  part 
to  the  absence  of  that  stimulation  which 
the  state  is  bound  to  iiimish  in  public 
schools,  and  on  the  other  to  the  heavy 
drag  upon  their  morals  which  the  state 


eleeticfDt  biemnaUy  iwpMe  on  them  hf 
means  of  corrupt  practices.  Freemea 
ace  here,  as  with  us  in  Charleeton,  open- 
ly and  shamelessly  bartered  for,  or  Doofrfai 
up  like  cattle  in  the  market^  and  whilsi 
the  politician  pefjures- their  aonla,  the 
whisky  seller  perishes  their  bodies.—- 
But  amongst  wese  sons  of  the  desert^ 
civilization  is  creeping  in.  Oases  are 
springing  up  everywhere,  and  by  the  in- 
fusion ofmechanieal  enterprise,  wemay 
^et  hope  10  see  these  so  much  to  be  pit- 
ied sons  of  Carolina  rendered  virtuous, 
happy  and  useful  people.  Almost  every 
meonanical  establishment  in  and  abont 
Columbia  ^ves  employment  to  sonM  of 
the  sand-hill  boys ;  and  in  the  iactory  of 
Dr.  Percival,  we  were  pleased  to  learn, 
are  several  energetic  and  respectable 
young  men,  natives  of  these  digging^ 
who  were  at  work^  and  exhibiting  ii\  tm 
skill  and  aptness  of  their  more  experien- 
ced mechsinical  tutotfs.  But  to  the  fac- 
tory itsdf.  It  is  not  on  a  very  large  scale, 
but  as  complete  as  it  can  be  for  all  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  enterpris- 
ing and  well  managing  gentleman  who 
projected  it.  Turning  m  all  its  varietiee 
isldone  here,  with  the  greatest  precis- 
ioft  and  nicety,  and  with  almost  incred- 
ible  rapidity.  In  the  manufacture  of 
chairs,  when  the  circular  and  vertical 
saws  have  answered  all  the  demands  that 
may  be  made  on  them,  there  is  but  little 
re<]uired  which  the  lathe  cannot  accom- 
plish—and here  it  is  all  done  to  perfec- 
tion. Chairs  of  beautiful  and  varied  pat- 
terns, some  of  them  original  in  design, 
and  superior,  as  affecting  comfort  and  de- 
ganoe,  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  of  nor- 
thern make,  are  turned  off  by  hundreds. 
The  caning  is  done  here  m  beautiful 
style,  and  some  of  the  female  slaves  em- 
ployed in  ihb  department^  exhibit,  after 
but  a  brief  experience,  a  facility  and 
ouickness  really  surprising — inasmuch  as 
they  perform  what  is  rcj^urded  amonsst 
the  Yankees  a  full  day's  task  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  in  a  more  perfect  man- 
ner. We  were  shown  several  specimens 
of  caning  from  different  northern  facto- 
ries, executed  by  first-class  operatives, 
which,  upon  comparison  with  tnose  exe- 
cuted by  the  women  here,  were  found  to 
be  most  decidedly  inferior  to  the  latter. 
The  painting,  both  plain  and  ornamental, 
is  also  done  nere  in  the  be^t  style,  fint 
now  for  the  most  important  item — the 
cost !  The  chairs  are  made  at  a  lets 
cost  than  in  any  northern  f&otory- 
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now,  whibt  ft  put  of  tke  la^or  bete  is 
pftid  for  in  this  piofneer  ftolory  at  a  nie 
muck  beyond  wbat  it  wiU  be  procura^ 
^e  at  as  soon  as  a  suflioient  number  of 
operatives  shall  bave  been  drtlled  on 
tae  spot.  Tbe  sophomores  and  juniors 
are  stndying  iatthmlly,  and  are  forward 
eoholars— «re  long  we  may  look  for  a 
^rradnation  of  seniors,  who  will  immedip 
«tely  set  about  tiie  work  of  moneering 
themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Thus  it  is  always  that  a  mechanical 
school,  like  a  literaiy  one,  continually 
sends  forth  its  graduates  to  enlighten 
and  benefit  society.  Bat  we  return  to 
«ur  assertion,  that  to  make  a  chair  costs 
here  less  than  any  where  at  the  north ; 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise^  The  pow- 
er which  nature  supplies  in  this  sand- 
hill lake  is  as  constant  and  regular  in 
action  as  it  is  exhausiless  in  quantity, 
and  keeps  within  its  proper  metes  aau 
bounds  without  an^  restraint  of  bank  or 
dam,  for  just  at  its  narrow  mouth  is 
placed  the  mill-race,  which  a  single  flood- 
gate controls.  Around,  and  in  sight  of 
the  mill^  grows  the  very  kind  of  trees 
that  this  manufacture  requires  for  ite 
materials :  oak,  binPs-eye  and  straight- 

f  rained  maple,  wahiut^  beach,  hickory, 
iroh,  elm  ana  China-tree  woods,  which 
together  famish  almost  all  the  materials 
that  even  the  highest  art  tn  chair-ma- 
king calls  for.  The  trees  are  merely 
stripped  of  their  liinbi^  and,  in  the  ^reen 
state,  without  even  stripping  off  the  bark, 
are  put  under  tke  saw^  which  by  vari- 
ous cuttings  soon  reduce  them  to  the 
diminutive  shapes  of  the  trade — then  by 
a  quick  and  most  perfect  process  they 
are  seasoned  in  a  few  days,  and  after- 
wards finished  ap  for  sale.  By  this  means 
the  lumber  is  laid  down  at  the  mill  at 
the  smallest  possible  cost^  no  expense  of 
large  lumber  storehouses  is  incurred,  and 


BO  iatereat  paid  oo  eapital  lying  kUe  la 
a  lumber  inveskneot.  Almost  everr 
particle  of  tke  forest  tree  is  used  to  ad- 
▼aataffe,  even  the  bark  being  stripped 
from  the  edges  of  4he  sawed  pieces  to  fin- 
ish the  material,  now  coming  so  much 
into  use.  for  rustic  arbors  and  chairs,  &e. 
for  gardens.  In  eveiy  department  of 
this  model  faetory  we  perceive  iiKiiea- 
tions  of  a  tborouffti  perception  of  the  art 
of  producing  the  largest  representation  of 
mercantile  value  at  the  smallest  possi- 
ble outlay  of  domestic  means.  The  mar 
terials  al  tbe  very  doors  cost  alnMst  no- 
thing; the  water  power,  never  failinf; 
works  without  wages ;  and  the  manual 
labor,  costing  even  now  as  little  as  nor- 
thern labor,  may  be  and  will  be,  under  a 
PeroivaPs  skilful  and  eminently  practi- 
cal management,  made,  by  thejudicioas 
intermingling  of  slave  male  and  female 
labor  yj^ith  that  of  the  native  whites, 
and  their  imported  tutors,  cheaper  than  it 
can  possibly  be  had  for  in  any  northera 
locaAty.  Here  then,  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  cost  at  the  lowest  rate,  the  wares 
of  this  factory  would  contend  successful- 
ly, even  for  a  foreign  market^  wilb  the 
keenest  Yankee  competition.  As  to  the 
home  market,  the  Doctor  will  have  un- 
disputed possession  to  the  extent  that  he 
can  supply  tke  various  styles  called  for 
in  the  trade.  It  costs  quite  as  much  tb 
bring  a  Windsor  chair  from  New-Hamp- 
shire or  Massachusetts,  (the  principal 
seats  of  this  kind  of  manufacture.)  to  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  original  price  of  it  in  the 
home  markets  We  will  call  it  precise- 
ly the  same.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
even  admitting  the  cost  of  manufacture 
here  to  be  as  much  as  at  the  north,  whifih 
it  is  not,  they  will  yield  a  profit  of  one 
haiidred  per  cent,  if  sold  at  the  price 
which  the  northern  chairs  cost  laid  down 
here.  , 


ART.  XIM.-INTERNAL  IMPRO VEMENT8* 
LBTTBm  or  Hoir.  iambs  aoB»— wosth  jllabam a  and  savannah  RAiL-BOAO— bail-roads  or 

INDIANA  AND  ILUN0I8. 

Thb  Hon.  James  Robb,  in  a  letter  to  which  Louisiana  is  now  so  much  in- 

Col.  de  Russv,a  pamphlet  copy  of  which  terested. 

he  has  kind(y  furnished  us,  argues  with  The    Opelousas    or    Great    Western 

ability  the  question  of  state  subscription  Rail-road  may  be  constructed  from  New- 

to  rail-road  worin,  and  thus  refers  to  the  Orleans  to  the  Sabine  River,  at  a  oest 

three  great  lines  of  improvement   in  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
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per  mile,  estimating  iron;  materials  and 
kbor  at  their  present  cost.  The  almost 
unbroken  surface  of  country  orer  which 
it  will  be  located  will  render  it  the 
cheapest  road  in  the  world  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers;  and, 
without  bein^  able  to  estimate  its  busi- 
ness, which  m  time  will  prore  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  I  assume  that  its 
expenses  will  be  less,  in  proportion,  than 
any  OTeat  road  in  Europe  or  America ; 
and  that,  in  any  event  it  will  prove  one 
of  great  profit  to  the  state  and  its  stock- 
holders. You  who  know  better  than  I 
do  the  country  which  is  to  be  peopled 
and  improved  by  means  of  this  great  im- 
provement, can  best  judge  of  the  accu- 
racy of  my  prediction. 

The  Vicksburg  and  Shreveport  Road, 
while  not  commencing  with  tne  advan- 
tages of  the  Opelousas  Road,  which  has 
its  terminus  opposite  a  city  of  150,000 
inhabitants,  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  state  and  the  region  of  country 
through  which  it  passes,  and  is  such  as 
to  possess  the  strongest  claims  to  the 
most  favorable  consideration  of  the  Le- 
gislature. I  fully  concur  in  the  accu- 
racy of  the  memorial  submitted  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  President  of  this  company, 
and  am  convinced  that  the  friends  ot 
this  improvement  have  not  overrated  its 
importance,  and  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
prove  highly  productive,  and  when  com- 
pleted, become  the  great  highway  of 
emigration  to  the  extensive  territories 
of  Western  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  Great  Northern  Road  may  be 
constructed,  at  the  present  cost  of  iron, 
materials  and  labor,  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  at  a  cost  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
or  about  twenty-three  thousand  dollars 
per  mile ;  and  the  careful  inquiries  and 
reports  of  those  charged  with  the  exa- 
mmation  of  that  portion  of  the  rout^ 
crossing  the  swamps  and  prairies,  furnish 
conclusive  testimony  in    favor  of  the 

Eracticability  of  the  route  adopted.  A 
irge  portion  of  the  road  traverses  a 
country  of  resources  and  fertility  which 
is  capable  of  supplying  a  business  which 
alone  would  give  support  to  the  road, 
independent  of  other  sources. 

We  however  rely  on  its  important 
connections,  and  the  facilities  it  will 
afford  to  travel  and  rapid  intercommuni- 
cation, as  most  likely  to  prove  its  great 
and  chief  source  of  profit.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  road  to  the  Tennessee 
River  will  at  once  command  the  travel 


descending  the  Missmppi  and  (Mo 
rivers,  andenable  the  passenger  leariai^ 
St.  LoniB  or  Lonisriile,  to  reaeh  New* 
Orleans  in  sixty  hovirs,  without  incurring- 
the  delay  and  dangers  of  a  voyage  of  a 
thonsand  imles  on  the  Mississippi  Ri^er. 

Aside  from  its  advantage  in  thb 
respect,  it  will  have  its  connection  with 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road,  reaching  to 
the  Ohio  River,  and  from  thence  by  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Illinois  to  Chicago 
and  the  northern  lakes ;  also  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Road,  ierminatin|r 
at  Chattanoo^'  From  this  point  rail- 
road communication  is  already  open  to 
Charleston  and  Savannah  *  and  from  it 
there  is  now  in  process  of  construeiioii 
an  entire  line  of  rail-road  via  KnoxviUe 
in  East  Tennessee  to  Alexandria  on  the 
Potomac,  for  all  of  which  the  means  of 
completion  have  been  secured  by  the 
liberal  aid  of  the  states  of  Tennessee  and 
Virginia.  While  communication  with 
the  Pacific  is  carried  on,  either  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Tehuantepec,  or 
any  other  route  than  by  a  direct  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  by  a  northern  line^ 
the  Great  Northern  Road  will  absorb  XhB 
entire  travel  between  the  countries  on 
the  Pacific  and  the  states  located  east  id 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  What 
will  be  the  commerce  of  such  a  road, 
leading  as  it  does  from  a  city  of  ooa 
hundreil  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  of  the  largest  export  of  raw  produce 
in  the  world  ? 

We  have  some  additional  facts  in 
regard  to  the  Shreveport  Road,  furnished 
us  in  the  address  ca  the  President  N. 
D.  Coleman,  Esq. 

The  direct  infiuence  of  \he  road,  here 
advocated,  upon  the  northern  parishes 
of  Louisiana,  nas  been  noticed.  Its  ef- 
fects upon  New-Orleans,  our  commer- 
cial mart,  will  now  claim  our  attention. 
It  has  been  deduced  that  300,000  bales  of 
cotton  will  be  the  increased  product  of 
the  northern  parishes,  by  the  completion 
of  our  road.  It  will  be  but  a  reasona- 
ble calculation  to  suppose  there  must 
follow  an  increased  production  of  cotton 
in  that  tier  of  counties  in  Arkansas, 
only  a  short  distance  north  of  our  route^ 
say  that  it  will  amount  only  to  50,000 
bales.  In  like  manner,  the  counties  in 
Texas,  north  of  the  line  of  the  Opelousas 
Railroad,  will  be  induced,  by  the  facili- 
ties ofiered  by  our  road,  to  extend  the 
culture  of  cotton  to  the  amount  of  50,000 
bales.     The  total  amount  of  increase^ 
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IhM,  wni  be  400,060  bales  of  oolton,  all 
«f  which  will  reach  New^rleant  by  way 
^  the  road  to  the  river,  and  by  the  river 
from  y  ioluburg.  The  value  of  this  aug- 
mentation can  scarcely  be  estimated. — 
If,  however,  each  bale  leaves  only  $5  for 
storage,  pressing,  com  missions,  &o.,  it 
amounts  to  two  noiUions  uf  dollars,  but 
the  conunercial  and  monetary  transao- 
iions,  predicated  of  this  large  amount  of 
cotton,  will  take  a  much  wider  range, 
and  secure  much  more  beneficial  results ; 
perhaps  it  may  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  direct  importing  trade. 

If  the  Vicksburg.  Shreveport  and  Tex- 
as Road  shall  be  extended  through  the 
northern  portion  of  Texas,  it  will  not 
have  progressed  far  before  it  reaches 
the  grain-growing  regions  of  that  state. 
The  country  between  latitudes  32  and 
Sd9,  north  and  northeast  of  Austin,  is 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  whe^t,  at  the 
rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
from  60  to  64  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  facilities  offered  by  the  road  ieire 
destined  to  superinduce  the  manufiEu;ture 
of  dour  in  that  section,  which  will  find 
its  market  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 
So  far,  theiL  as  New-Orleans  is  concern- 
ed, the  Vicksburg,  Shrievepoit  and 
Texas  Rail-road^  occupies  in  jfdcty  and 
should  occupy,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
Louisiana,  especiailjr  of  New-Orleans,  a 
Tery  high  degree  of  importance. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  read  will 
be  206  miles  lon^,  and  eost,  inclu- 
ding bridges,  buildings,  motive  power 
&C.,  113,145,339. 

Under  the  title  of  the  Korth  Alabama 
ajid  Savannah  Rail-road,  an  article 
lately  aopeared  in  the  Savannah  Repub- 
lican, which  we  extract :  **  Permit  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  projected  line  of 
rail-road,  not  put  down  on  any  map,  but 
which,  when  carefulljr  examined,  will 
be  found  vastly  to  contribute  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Savannah,  and  the  in- 
crease of  tonnage  and  passengers  going 
over  the  Western  and  Macon  and  Cen- 
tral rail-roads. 

"  If  you  will  examine  the  map  of  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama  and  Geor{.'ia,  and  draw 
an  air  line  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to 
tSavannah,  Georgia,  it  will  at  once  ap- 
pear that  Decatur,  North- Alabama,  Grif- 
fin and  Macon,  Ga.,  are  nearly  upon  that 
line.  A  line  of  road,  therefore,  reaching 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Savannah,  via 
Decatur,  to  Griffin,  would  at  once  be  pre- 


ferred above  all  others  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New-York,  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  freight  from  the  south  and 
soutnwest  seeking  those  points ;  also  for 
all  merchandise  uiipped  irom  the  north- 
ern cities  seeking  the  south  and  south- 
west within  its  influence  or  rattge.  It 
would  also  control  a  vast  amount  of 
travel  which  will  otherwise  take  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Rail-road.  In 
(act,  it  is  the  only  route,  including  all  roads 
already  made^  or  in  contemplation,  which 
will  carry  freight  or  passengers  as  quick 
as  the  East  Tennessee  and  \  irginia  route 
from  north  to  south  via  Memphis. 

"  The  road  from  Memphis  to  Decatur 
will  be  comleted  in  three  years  at  far- 
thest (a  distance  of  less  than  two  hundred 
miles,)  under  the  charter  of  the  Memphis 
and  Cnarleston  R.  R.  Co.,  and  the  only 
portion  of  this  contemplated  new  route  to 
Duild  is  from  Decatur,  Alabama,  to  Grif- 
fin, in  Georp^ia,  a  distance  of  aoout  170 
miles :  and  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact 
that  loUowin^  the  air  line  from  Deca- 
tur to  Griffin  leads  us  through,  or  very 
near  to,  the  only  practicable  route  known 
from  North  to  Middle  Alabama,  to  wit: 
through  Morgan,  Marshall,  toucning  the 
lines  dividing  De  Kalb  and  Cherokee 
from  St.  Clair,  and  through  the  centre  of 
Benton  county,  near  Jacksonville,  the 
county  seat,  thence  to  near  Gadsden, 
and  through  Newnan,  to  Griffin. 

"  This  road  would,  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent,  drain  the  whole  ot  North  Ala- 
bama above  and  below  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  which  region  of  country  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
making  annually  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton, 
var}*ins  according  to  seasons  ;  and  with 
a  plank  road  made  to  Elkton,  Tenn., 
which  is  thirty  miles  north  of  Decatur. 
Ala.,  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  bales 
more  would,  in  all  probability,  seek  its 
way  to  Savannah.  Upon  reaching  Coo- 
sa Valley  from  Rome,  in  Ga.,  to  Tallade- 
^  county,  the  road  runs  through  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  yielding  at  least 
twenty  thousand  bales  more,  which 
would  be  tributary  to  it. 

**ThusL  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the 
article  of  cotton  alone,  the  road  would 
intersect  a  portion  of  country  yielding 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  bales,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  plank  road,  or  roads,  could 
contribute  on$  hundred  and  ihiriy-ihov^ 
sand  bales. 
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"Again,  ^roods  purchased  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelpnia  or  New-York  would,  almost 
necessarily,  be  sent  by  way  of  Savannah, 
to  supply  all  the  section  of  count-ry  inter- 
sected by  this  contemplated  road  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  beyond  that  point, 
to  a  jx^ion  of  West  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas  and  Texas.  Besides,  it 
would  induce  a  considerable  carrying 
trade  all  along  the  line  of  road  from  St. 
Louis^  Mo.,  in  flour,  hides,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  which  she  has  for 
exchange  for  other  products  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

"And  the  grand  reason  why  I  beliere 
all  these  anticipated  results  will  be  rea- 
lized, is  in  the  fact)  mainly,  that  Decatur, 
Nortn  Alabama,  via  this  new  route  to 
Griflin  in  Oeorgia,  is  nearer  Sarannah 
than  Chattanooga  is  to  Charleston  by 
rail-road.  The  distance  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Charleston,  by  railroad,  is  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  miles.  The  dis- 
tance from  Decatur,  Ala.,  to  Grifllin  is 
170  miles;  the  distance  from  Griflin  to 
Sarannah  is  249  miles.  Making,  in  all, 
tiie  distance  from  Decatur  to  Savannah 
419  miles.  But,  allowing  the  road  to 
diverge  at  various  points,  it  is  sufiioient 
to  establish  the  important  fact,  that  De- 
catur will  be  as  near  Savannah  for  freight 
or  travel  as  Chattanooga  is  to  Charles- 
ton, making  a  diflerence  of  len^h  by 
rail-road  of  130  miles,  and  by  river  of 
185  miles,  in  favor  of  the  new  route  to 
Savannah — sufficient^  in  my  estimation, 
to  overcome  all  competition  by  other 
lines. 

"The  distance  in  miles  being  so  much 
in  favor  of  this  new  road,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  and  maintained,  that  it 
is  the  only  possible  way  to  control  the 
cotton  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  the 
Atlantic  ports;  because  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Road  can  afford  to  carry 
cotton  from  Decatur  to  Memphis,  and  by 
steamboat  from  Memphis  to  New-Or- 
leans, for  three  dollars  per  bale,  includ- 
ing insurance,  or,  at  most^  three  dollars 
and  twenty- five  cents ;  but,  by  the  road 
from  Decatur  via  Griffin  to  Savannah, 
it  can  be  carried  at  the  same  rate,  be- 
cause insurance  will  be  saved.  In  this 
case,  1  do  not  at  all  conceive  it  doubtful 
how  the  large  bulk  of  the  cotton  will  20 
— clearly  to  Savannah — it  being  a  well- 
ascertained  fact,  that  prices  are  generally 
better  for  North  Alabama  cotton  at  the 
Atlantic  ports  than  are  realized  at  the 


gulf  ports,  which  is  sufBeient  to  indoee  it 
to  go  that  way.  But  the  present  ratev 
charged  from  the  Temiessee  River  to 
Savannah  or  Charleston,  say  $5  per  bale 
including  insurance,  would  not  be  for  a 
moment  submitted  to  by  any  planter  or 
shipper,  knowing  the  dinerei.oc  in  cwt ; 
consequently,  no  cotton  can  be  expected, 
with  any  snow  of  reason,  to  seek  the 
Atlantic  ports^  when  a  corameaicatioa 
by  rail-road  is  made  to  Memphis^  unUm 
this  projected  road  is  huHi. 

"The  country  throagh  Marshall,  and 
for  some  di^ance  towards  Cherokee,  10 
mountainous  and  mgged,  bafc  piesente 
no  formidable  obstacle  in  building  the 
road,  it  being  intorsected  with  valleys 
running  in  tbe  direction  of  Gadsden, 
which  approximatot  the  air  bne  atreadj 
mentioned. 

"There  can  be  no  questioa  that  the 
freight  and  travel  already  mentioned  as 
likely  to  be  brought  on  tnis  line  <rf  road- 
would  yield  a  considerable  revenue,  and 
make  it,  in  fact,  a  good  investment,  at 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  or  pro- 
bably more.  And  when  viewed  in  all 
it^  important  bearincrs  i>pon  Savannah, 
Baltimore,  Philadelpnia  and  New- York, 
it  is  presumed  no  great  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  realizing  capital  ta 
build  'iL 

"The  writer  trusts  that  enough  has  al- 
reaily  been  stated  to  point  out  it«  great 
in^^ance,  and  to  call  public  aUention 
to  it^  aad  speedy  action  in  getting  sor-' 
veys  aad  estimates  made  by  an  expe- 
rienced engineer;  and  if  he  succeeds 
to  thia  extent  for  the  present,  he  will  re- 
main satisfied,  and  will  have  accom- 
eisbed  the  ta»k  he  has  undertaken — 
»ing  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  linal 
result^  when  estimates  and  scureys  are 
made.^ 

Raii^roads  in  Indiana. — ^The  third 
annual  report  of  the  Bellefontaine  and 
Indiana  Rail-road  Company  states  that 
the  road  is  nearly  ready  for  business,  as 
far  as  the  westom  line  of  Ohio,  at  a  . 
town  called  Union.  The  road  com- 
mences at  the  town  of  Gal  ion,  on  the 
Cleveland,  Colnmbos  and  Cincinnati 
Rail-road,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indianopolis  and  BelleKmtaine  Rail- road, 
forms  a  continuous  line  from  Cvalion  to 
the  state  capital  of  Indiana.  The  in^ 
diana  portion  of  the  route,  84  miles  to 
Indianapolis,  b  completed,  and  open  fiff 
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tee  throagfaoat,  emmeeting  at  Indiano- 
polis  with  488  miles  of  finished  roads, 
and  318  additionaJ,  now  in  course  of 
coDsimction.  The  whole  road  from  Ga- 
lion  to  the  state  line  is  118  miles,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  $1,986,000, 
equal  to  about  $16,836  per  mile,  includ- 
ing depot^  cars,  locomotives,  bridges, 
and  other  items  for  placing  the  road  in 
working  order.  The  importance  of  this 
road  may  be  estimated  m  part  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  only  direct 
route  from  Cleveland  to  St.  Louis.  The 
report  states  that  the  whole  118  miles 
wOl  be  in  operation  ia  May  next.  Such 
is  the  direct  line  of  the  route,  that  the 
whole  distance  is  only  four  miles  greater 
than  an  air  line.  Galion  is  595  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie. 

We  learn  from  the  Pittsburgh  Oazette^ 
that  the  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
ground  on  the  Alleghany  Valley  Rail- 
roail  tookplace  near  Pittsburgh,  early  in 
April.  The  mayor,  city  council,  and  a 
large  number  of  citizens  were  present. 
Mavor  Riddle  broke  the  ground  and 
made  some  appropriate  remarks,  ancl  was 
followed  by  Oov.  Johnson,  in  an  elaborate 
and  interesting  speech.  This  road  will 
lead  from  Pittsburgh  in  an  N.N.W.  di- 
rection to  Olean,  on  the  New-York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  thus  forming  a  connection 
between  Pittsburgh  and  New- York  by 
means  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Road, 
and  the  new  route. 

Illinom  Rail-boads. — Among  the 
important  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  States  of  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Missouri,  we  notice  the  following  as 
completed  or  in  progress:  thus  forming 
a  powerful  coidon  of  roads  which  will 
contribute  larafely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  and  enable  it  to  liquidate  its  ex- 
isting public  debt. 

1.  Michi^n  Central  Rail-road  to  De- 
troit^ 280  miles;  2.  Michigan  Southern 
Rail-road  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  245  miles;  3. 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Rail-roed,  180 
miles ;  4.  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road, 280  miles;  5.  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road to  Cairo,  351  miles ;  6.  Chicago  and 
Mississippi  Rail-road  to  Alton,  280  miles ; 
7.  Chicago,  Aurora  and  C.  M.  Road  to 
Quincy,  220  miles;  8.  Chica^  and 
St.  Charles  Air  Line  Rail-road,  \o  Galena, 
160 ;  9.  Chicago  and  Galena  Rail-road 
to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  200  miles;    10.  Illi- 


nois and  Wisconsin  Rail-road  to  Fond  da 
Lac,  180  miles;  11.  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road to  Mil  waukie,  90  miles;  12.  Chi- 
ca^  and  Fort  Wayne  Rail-road,  180 
miles.  Total  miles  of  trunk  roads, 
2,646. 

1.  Michigan  Central  Rail-road  com* 
pleted. 

2.  Michigan  Southern  Rail-road  com- 
pleted. 

3.  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Rail-road 
completed  100  miles,  and  the  remainder 
under  contract  for  completion  in  January 
next 

4.  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  Rail-road, 
66  miles  finished;  iron  purchased  for 
108  miles  additional,  between  Richmoitt 
(Indiana)  and  Lo^nsport,  on  the  Wa- 
bash. The  rout«  is  almost  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  two  points. 

5.  Illinois  Central  Rail-road.  This 
road  is  under  contract  for  completion 
in  two  years.  It  passes  through  nineteen 
counties,  all  rich  agricultural  districts. 

6.  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Rail-road, 
to  AUon,  78  mU«8  .completed,  and  in 
active  preparation. 

7.  Chicaco,  Aurora  and  Central  Mili- 
tary Tract  Road  is  in  progress  of  con- 
s^uction,  and  will  pass  through  the 
counties  of  Du  Pacre,  Kendall,  La  Salle, 
Bureau,  Stark,  Knox,  Warren,  Hen- 
derson, McDonough,  Schuyler  and 
Adams. 

8.  Chicago  and  St.  Charles  Air  Line 
Road  will  pass  through  Du  Page,  Kane, 
De  Kalb,  Ogle,  and  Carroll  counties  to 
the  town  of  Savannah  on  the  Mississippi 
Rirer.  This  road  will  come  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Rail- 
road. 

9.  Chicago  and  Galena  Rail-road — 
completed  to  Rockford,  about  half  way 
to  Dubuque  (Iowa).  During  the  present 
year  it  will  be  extended  to  Dubuque, 
which  is  the  only  town  of  any  import- 
ance in  Iowa,  lymg  on  the  Mississippi. 

10.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Rail-road  to 
Fond  du  Lac,  Janesville,  &c.,  northwest 
of  Chicago. 

11.  Lake  Shore  Rail-road — to  Milwan- 
kie,  designed  mainly  for  travel  to  that 
place. 

12.  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne  Rail- 
road*-a  western  continuation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail-road  —  is 
partly  finished  and  the  remainder  under 
contract,  180  miles  from  Chicago. 
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The  Works  of  Danirl  Webster.  6  vols.— 
Boston ;  Little  and  Brown,  1853.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  publisher  for  a  copj  of  the 
sixth  edition  of  this  work. 

The  first  Tolame  is  embellished  with  a 
yery  fine  engraving  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  is 
kiscribed  by  him  to  his  nieces.  It  opens 
with  a  very  elaborate  biography  of  the  great 
ll^tesman,  occupying  nearly  half  the  volume, 
TOO  production  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
whose  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  a  schol- 
ar loses  nothing  in  comparison  with  any  of 
his  countrymen.  If  the  events  of  the  bril- 
liant career  of  Mr.  Webster  were  not  so 
familiar  to  every  one,  we  would  gladly  ex- 
tract from  this  portion  of  the  volume.  The 
remainder  of  it  includes  some  twenty  miscel- 
laneous speeches,  made  on  various  pubUo 
occasions  between  1830  and  1840. 

Volume  2,  embraoes  the  folio  wing  speecb- 
es:  speech  at  a  Mass  Meeting,  at  Saratoga ; 
Whig  Principle*  and  Purposes;  speech  in 
Wall-street;  at  Whig  Gon%'ention  m  Rich- 
mond ;  to  the  Ladies  of  Richmond ;  Recep- 
tion at  Boston ;  the  Northeast  BoundalV ; 
Convention  at  Andover;  Landing  at  Plv- 
mouth ;  Mass  Meeting  at  Albany ;  Whig 
ConTention  at  Albany  ;  Convention  at  Val- 
ley Forgo  ;  Mr.  Justice  Story;  Public  Din- 
ner at  Philadelphia  ;  Southern  Tour ;  open- 
ing of  the  Northern  Rail- Road;  at  Marsh- 
field  ;  in  Paneuil  Hall,  1848 ;  on  Jeremiah 
Mason;  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New- Hamp- 
shire; Pilgrim  Festival  in  New-York,  1850 
Vint  to  Buffalo,  1851 ;  to  the  Yonns  Men  of 
Albany;  Corner  stone  of  the  Capitol,  1851, 

Volume  3,  embraces  the  political  speeches 
of  Mr.  Webster,  made  between  the  years 
1815  and  1833.  including  the  celebrated 
Greek  speech,  the  speech  upon  Foote's  Reso- 
luUuus,  aud  that  upon  the  constitutional 
compact,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  There 
is  a  fine  illustration  on  steel  of  the  Manh- 
field  residence. 

Volume  4,  continues  the  congressional 
speeches  down  to  1840,  the  most  elaborate 
of  which  were  those  upon  the  Removal  of 
the  Deposits,  the  Bank  Charter,  tlie  Remov- 
ing Power,  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Sub-Treasury,  etc. 

Volume  5,  completes  the  political  speechea 
to  the  period  of  Mr.  Webster's  final  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate.  In  the  list  are  those 
upon  Bankrupt  Law,  Oregon,  Texas,  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  the  Mexican  War ; 
the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  on  the  death  of  John 
C.  Calhoun ;  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 


lastly,  and  greatest  of  all,  the  celebrated 
"  Compromise  speech*'  of  7th  March,  1850. 
There  are  several  other  lejgal  arguments  ill 
the  volume,  originating  m  Mr.  Webster"* 
practice  at  the  bar. 

Volume  6,  continues  tbe  legal  srgnmeota^ 
and  embraces  in  addition  all  tbe  diplomatio 
and  official  papers  of  Mr.  Webster,  togethar 
with  a  great  number  of  naiscellaneoos  Kettera* 
public  and  private. 

This  magnificent  edition  of  Mr.  Webster^ 
works  should  be  in  tbe  hands  of  every  citi- 
zen of  the  republic  and  be  studied  together 
with  those  of  the  other  great  expooaderi  of 
the  constitution  and  go  vera  mem. 

Naval  amd  Mail  Suamars  qf  ike  UnUed 
Stales,  by  Charles  B.  Stuart,  Engineer  in 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Navy. — Illustrated 
with  thirty -six  fine  engravings.  Second  edi- 
tion. New- York,  0.  B.  Norton,  1853. 

The  work  is  au  honor  to  the  typographi- 
cal art  of  our  country,  as  well  as  to  its  scten- 
tiftc  character.  It  includes  minute  descrip- 
tions of  tbe  following  named  steamers: 

DenK>logos,  or  Fulton  No.  1,  Fulton  N«. 
2.  Union,  Michigan,  General  T|ylor,  Colo- 
nel Harvey  and  the  Poinsett,  Scourge  and 
the  Iris,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Prince- 
ton. Water  Witch,  Spitfire  and  the  Vixen, 
Alleghany,  Massachusetu  and  tbe  Edith, 
Scorpion  and  the  Polk,  Engineer,  John  Han- 
cock, Saranao,  San  Jacinto,  SoaqQebanna, 
Powhatan,  Fulton  No.  3^  Alli^hany  No.  3, 
Water  Witch  No.  2,  John  Hancock  No.  3. 
Princeton  No.  2,  Collins*  Line,  Law  Line, 
Bremen  Line,  Havre  Line,  Aspinwall  Line: 

The  lllustratious  are  as  follows  : 

View  of  the  Navtil  Steamer  Powhatan ; 
View  of  the  Mail  Steamer  Arctic;  Vic^w  of  the 
Demologos ;  View  of  the  Folton,  (Secood;) 
Section  of  the  Hull  of  the  Fulton ;  View  of 
Mississippi's  Piston;  Movetaent  of  tho  Prince- 
ton's Engines ;  Engines  of  the  Prtncelon  ; 
Boilers  of  the  Priacetoa ;  Propeller  of  the 
San  Jacinto;  Engines  of  the  Powhatan;  Boil- 
ers of  the  Powhatan ;  View  of  the  Fulton, 
(Third  ;)  Engine  of  tbe  Fulton,  (Third ;)  En- 
gines of  tbe  Alleghany,  (Second;)  Boilers  of 
the  Alleghany,  ^Second;)  Condenser  of  tbo 
Alleghanv,  (Second;)  PropeHer  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, (Second;)  Wheels  of  the  Water 
Witch;  View  of  the  John  Haaoock,  (Seoond;) 
View  of  the  Princeton,  (^Second;)  Bngiaea  of 
the  Arctic,  (2  Platea ;)  Boilera  of  the  Arelic ; 
View  of  the  Illinois;  View  of  the  Qoklen 
Gate ;  Engines  of  the  Golden  Gate,  (3  Plates ;) 
Indicator  Cards,  (S  Platea.) 
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Mr.  Staart  Mjt,  **  in  ooneotiog  tbo.  mate-  Jodge  Smith's  Blementt  of  Law  ia  a  neat 

rialf  for  tbia  volame,  I  have  loaght  for  iofor-  Utile  volume,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  aae 

matioo  wherever  I  deemed  it  could  be  foaod  of  icboult;  the  History  of  New- York  forma 

most  aatbentio ;  and  alilioogh  it  is  not  ex-  aoother  of  the  Cabinet  Series  which  is  ia- 

pected,  in  collecting  statistics  of  nameroos  tended  to  include  the  whole  of  the  states. 

Tessels,  many  of  which  sre  not  now  in  exis-        „         ,,  ,  «     .  i.        ..  t 

•    '•        .  •    ^.  -     -  .....  From  Harper  and  Brothers,  through  J. 

C.  Morgan,  New*Orleans« 

1 .  H  islory  an  of  Adopted  Child,  by  Qer- 
aldine. 

2.  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology,  by  T.  H. 
Skinner,  LL.  D.  "Tiy^ 

3.  Co m  plete  works  of  Saml.  Taylor  Cole- 
Scotland,  vol.  3,  by 

Agnes  Stricklfind. 

5.  Bleak  Hoase,  No.  12,  by  Dickens. 

6.  Lonis  XVJI.  of  France,  the  BoarboB 
Prince. 

7.  A  Child's  History  of  Bngland,  by  Chaa. 
Dickens. 

8.  Lives  of  Alexander  and  William  Von 
Humboldt. 


tenos^  and  others  in  distant  seas,  that  the 
particulars  of  each  have,  in  all  instances, 
been  fully  given ;  yet  it  is  believed  a  great 
degree  of  accuracy  has  been  attained.  But 
if  any  omissions  or  errors  should  be  hereaf- 
ter found ,  they  Vill  be  promptly  noticed  in 
future  ediiions.    I  have  also  endeavored  to  . 

give  proper  credit  to  whomsoever  due ;  and   ridg©  ;jf«l«- 1  «nd  2. 
the  hope  is  indulged  that  justice  has  been  done       4.    The  Queens  of 
to  all,   and  that  this  efiurt  tu  nscurd  the  his- 
tory of  our  national  enterprise  and  skill  will 
be  favorably  received  by  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

We  have  received  the  following  works 
from  LippincoU,  Orambo  Sp  Co.^  of  Philadel- 
pkU,  through  T.  L.  White.  New-Orleans. 

Roland  Trevor,  or  the  Pilotof  Human  Life       g     ^^^  history  of  Nero,  by  Jacob  Ab- 
—being  an  autobiography  of  the  author—   l^^^  '  ^ 

showing  how  to  make  and  lose  a  fortune,  and       j^     j.„      j^j       (Franconia  Stories,)  by 
then  to  make  another.  Jacob  Abbott. 


2.  History  of  the  Second  War,  by  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,2vols.l853. 

3.  The  Foot  Path  and  Highway,  by  Be^j. 
M.  Moran. 

4.  Freedley's  Practical  Treatise  on  Busi- 
ness. 

5.  Charity  and  the  Clergy*  «  Review,  by 
a  Protestant  Clergyman,  of  the  'New  Themea 
for  the  ProtesUnt  Cler^." 


11.  A^tha*s  Hnsband,  by  the  author  of 
the  Ogilvies,  etc. 

12.  Vilette,  by  Carrer  Bell. 

We  have'  here  several  popnlar  and  most 
interesting  novels ;  a  valoaole  work  on  The- 
olegy  ;  a  continuation  of  Bleak  House;  a 
Child's  History  of  England,  by  Dickens,  and 
two  more  volumea  of  Jaoob  Abbott's  Popular 
The  first  volume  of  Mr.  IngersolVs  History  Volumes  for  Youths, 
of  the  Second  War  has  been  for  a  loo|[  time  The  works  of  Coleridge ;  the  Queens  of 
before  the  public.  The  second  is  now  issued.  Scotland  and  the  History  of  Louis  XV II.,  are 
and  the  two  together  have  been  printed  in  all  of  a  standard  character,  and  will  be  no- 
neat  and  handsome  style.     These  volumes    ticed  a^in  by  us. 

supply  a  deficiency  in  onr  historical  annals.  No  biography  could  be  more  instructive 
and  should  be  the  companion  of  Bancroft  in  than  that  of  the  great  brothers  Humboldt, 
every  library.  We  have  before  referred  to  ^par  nobile  frairum,  whose  names  are  held 
Freedley's  Practical  Treatise  on  Business,  in  honor  throogboot  the  civilized  workl. 
which  every  clerk  and  merchant  should  read.  From  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  Q.  P. 
and  which,  from  its  great  merit,  has  already  Putnam,  we  received  the  May  numbers  of 
run  through  several  editions.  their  popular  monthlies. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Lippincott,  Oram-  Prom  J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Va, — 

bo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  through  Frank  Tay-  A  little  volnme  of  sketches  of  the  South- 

b>r,  Washington,  for  west,  edited  by  a  gentleman  of  Richmond. 

1.  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy;  The  stories  are  amusmg,  enough  and  illustrate 
embracing  Creeds  without  Charity,  Theology  the  peculiar  phases  of  Western  life, 
without  Humanity,  and  Protestantisfti  with-  Mr.  Randolph  has  on  hand  all  the  valuable 
oat  Christianity,  etc. ;  by  Stephen  Colwell.  pnblioations  of  Vii^inia  lawyers  and  states- 
Beoond  edition,  1853.  men,  from  the  earliest  period  of  this  repob- 

2.  Elements  of  the  Laws  or  Outlines  of  lie,  including  the  debates  in  the  Couventiona 
tbeaystemof  Civil  and  Criminal  Laws,  in   of  1798,   1830  and  1851.    Tucker    on    the 
force  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  several 
Sutes  of   the  Union,  for  popular  use,  by 
Thoa.  L.  Smith,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Indiana. 

History  of  New-York,  from  the  Eariiest 
Settlement  to  the  present  time ;  by  W.  H. 
Carpenter  and  T.  8.  Arthur,  1853. 


Constitution,   Dew  on  Slavery,   Jefferson's 
Writings,  etc. 

Prom  D,  Appleion  4*  Co.,  through  Frank 
Taylor,  Washington  : 

1.     Prismatics,   by  Richard  Hay  ward  — 


The  first  named  of  these  works  has  ac-   Illustrated  with  designs,  by  SUiot,  Darhj, 
quired  a  reputation  in  the  reiigioua  world.   Uicks,  etc. 
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t.  Dr.  Birch  and  Hb  Toang  Friendt,  by 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  with  aixtaeu  il lustrations, 
by  the  author. 

3.  jJearaes's  Diary — a  Legend  of  the 
Rhine — Rebecca  and  Rowena,  by  W.  M. 
Thackeray.  1853. 

4.  Electro-Physiology;  a  scientific,  po- 
pular and  practical  treatise  on  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  disease,  or  electricity  as  a 
curative  agent,  supported  by  theory  and 
fiM;t,  by  Dr.  Gersbom  Huff. 

5.  History  of  English  Literature,  with 
an  oatline  of  the  ortgiu  and  growth  of  the 
English  language,  illustrated  with  extracts 
for  the  use  of  schools  aud  private  students, 
by  Wm.  Spalding,  A.  M. 

6.  English  Items,  or  Microscropic  Views 
of  England  and  Englishmen,  by  Matthew  F. 
Ward,  author  of  letters  from  three  continents. 
Fourth  edition. 

For  all  of  the  above  works  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  D.  Appleton  &,  Co.,  through  Frank 
Taylor,  of  Washington.  Mr.  Ward's  book 
on  EnglHnd  has  met  with  an  extraordinary 
sale,  and  has  been  once  or  twice  referred  to 
by  us  before.  He  certainly  deserved  great 
credit  for  throwing  off  the  ordinary  preju- 
dices of  the  traveler  in  favor  of  everything 
that  is  foreign,  and  for  bis  bold  and  open 
denunciation  of  the  pretensions  of  English- 
men and  their  societv  at  horn**  or  abroad. 

Dr.  Huff  claims  that  his  Electro-Pbvsio- 
logy  ibrms  a  compendious  exposition  of  the 
laws  which  govern  and  insure  the  best  con- 
ditions of  health;  presents  the  most  natural 
and  simple  preventives  to  disease;  and,  last- 
ly, the  moat  available  and  efficient  means  of 
cure,  indeprndently  of  any  aid  from  the  em- 
pirioal  asedioal  Doatruma  which  are  unfortn- 
Dately  daily  dealing  out  destruction  to  the 
young  and  unwary. 

We  need  say  nothing  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  which  furna  one  of  the  popular 
and  cheap  monthly  series  of  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton,  as  the  reputation  of  the  writer  is  suffi- 
cient 

From  J.  B,  Steel,  New-Orleaiu : 

1.  DaisT  Bama,  a  tale  by  Julia  Kavanagh 
.—3  vols,  in  one. 

3.  The  Young  Maroooers  on  the  Florida 
Coast,  or  Robert  and  Harold,  by  F.  K. 
Goulding,  2d  edition. 

3.  Mr.  Brown's  Letter  to  a  Young  Man 
About  Town — ^Appleton'a  Popular  Library, 
from  Punch. 

4.  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,  ft  vols.,  by  the 
author  of  Two  Guardsmen. 

5.  The  Brass-founder's  Guide,  by  Joseph 
Larkin.    A.  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

6.  Harry  Muir,  a  story  of  Scottish  Life, 
3  vols,  in  one.     (Appleton.) 

7.  The  Monarchist,  by  John  B.  Jones. 
A.  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

These  are  all  interesting  works,  and  fiur- 


nisfa  cheap  and  wholaaome  reidtsg  for  th« 
approaching  summer.  Daisy  Bums  is  m 
touching  and  interesting  story.  The  Young 
Marooners  on  the  Florida  Coast  aboond  ia 
agreeable  incident.  Mr.  Brown's^  letter 
from  Punch  is  altogether  worthy  of  ita  firol- 
icking  source ;  the  Heir  of  Redcliffs  and 
Henry  Muir  are  excellent  romances.  W« 
shall  refer  again  to  the  Monarchist  The 
Brass-founder  is  one  of  a  series  of  practical 
works  which  Mr.  Hart  is  publishing,  to  9- 
lustrate  all  the  pursuits  and  diyisiooa  of  m^ 
chanic  life. 

From  Hart,  PhOadelpkia,  thromgk  JL  C. 
Morgan  : 

1.  The  Cnrso  of  Clifton,  by  Emma  Sontli- 
worth. 

2.  The  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath— a  dia- 
cnsston  between  Rev.  J.  Newton  Brown 
and  W.  B.  Taylor. 

An  admirable  and  excittog  novel,  and  a 
didactic  aud  elaborate  discussion  upon  Cbria- 
tian  observances,  are  thus  singularly  groaped 
together  in  our  notice.  As  editor  ao^  uniiov 
we  recommend  both. 

We  have  received  from  THeknor,  Rxed, 
and  Fields,  Boaton,  through  7*.  L.  WkiU, 
AeW'Oilean*. — De  Quiocy's  Writings,  His- 
torical and  Critical  Essays,  etc.,  by  TboraM 
De  Quincy,  2  vols.  1853.  ^ 

We  know  of  no  work  publisibed  for  many 
years,  which  has  been  received  with  mote 
pleasure  by  the  scholars  and  statesmen  of  o«r 
country,  than  this  of  De  Quincy.  Iijwill  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  every  library,  public  or 
private,  and  we  trust  it  will  find  a  place  in 
them  all. 

8L  Louie  HiereantiU  Boeieiy. — The  last  aa- 
uual  report  of  the  Directors,  January,  1853, 
shows  receipts,  $6,563.92  ;  expenditures, 
$5,716.04.  In  regard  to  mf*raberabip,  the 
report  says,  *'  Our  account  of  membanhip 
atauds  now  aa  follows : 

Life  Members,  43 ;  Clerks,  283  ;  Proprie- 
tors. 245;  Bent.ficiaries.  203:  Total.  774. 

Though  we  have  not  increused  onr  mem- 
bership the  past  year  as  much  aa  we  oonld 
have  wished,  we  have  the  gratifying  rasolt 
announced,  that  the  nomber  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  books  of  the  library  is  on  the 
increase,  and  the  number  of  volumes  now 
vastly  greater  than  any  previous  year.  The 
number  of  volumes  issued  this  year  is  9,416. 
against  7,672  for  1851,  and  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  iMued  614,  against  526  for 
1851.  showing  an  increase  of  volomes  read 
of  1,744.  and  m  the  number  of  readers  of  88. 
We  would  not  felicitate  ouraelvea  upon  the 
result,  for  we  feel  persuaded  that  it  ia  the 
consequence  of  the  tastes  and  intellectoal 
wants  which  our  predeoessors  have  foaterad. 
It  may  serve,  however,  to  show  that  a  large 
or  forced  increaae  of  membership  will  aot 
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eertaioly  refoU  in  a  oorretpondiog  inoreM* 
of  thote  who  read  oar  boou.' 

UniUd  SUii»»  Review,  Jot  April,  1853.-^ 
TftM  worli»  which  bat  lately  b«ea  establubad 
by  Theodore  A.  Foster,  for  the  advocacy  of 
IJemocratic  Princinles  of  Government,  is  in- 
tended to  be  published  monthly,  at  Wash- 
iogtou  City.  Foar  numbect  have  already 
appealed,  and  we  caonot  but  regard  it  m 
one  of  the  highest  class  of  American  penodi- 
oals.  The  aiticles  are  prepared  with  great 
ability,  and  their  moaeraiion  and  spirit 
are  snch  as  most  recommend  them  more  es- 
peckllv  to  the  peo(»le  of  the  Sooth,  who  are 
so  maio  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  strict 
construction  and  in  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  CotUm  PAm/.— Weekly.  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore.  C.  6.  Baylor ;  two  dol- 
lars per  annum.  This  journal,  which  is 
devoted  with  so  much  ability  to  tlie  prooso- 
tioa  of  Sombarn  intereats,  and  to  the  great 
objacu  of  direct  trade,  of  which  Mr.  Baylor 
has  beeu  the  [udefatigable  advocate  for  seve- 
eral  years  past,  preserves  its  interest  and 
Talue.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr. 
Barnwell,  our  assistant  on  the  Review,  will 
also  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Cot- 
ton Plant,  and  that  he  will  visit  Europe  the 
coming  seWon  in  the  service  of  both,  and  in 
the  promotion  of  matters  connected  with  the 
direct  trade  movement. 

The  MerehanW  and  Bonier^  AlmanaCf 
hr  the  year  1353,  edited  and  published  by 
Mr.  J.  Smith  Homans,  of  the  Bankers*  Mag- 
azine, New- York,  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
highly  valuable  information  for  the  use  of 
merchants  and  banking  institutions,  private 
bankers  and  others.-  Amons  the  matters 
contained  in  the  volume  are  the  following : 

1.  Calendar  pages  and  Chronology  of  im- 
portant financial  events. 

2.  List  of  Banks  in  the  United  Stales  iti 
each  town  and  city — President  and  Cashier 
of  each. 

3.  List  of  Private  Bankers  in  seventy-three 
towns  and  cities  of  the  U.  S. 

4.  List  of  Banks  and  Bankers  in  London. 

5.  List  of  Private  Bankers  in  all  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  Europe,  East  ladies,  South 
America,  Slc, 

6.  Seventy-three  Engravings  of  recent 
Coins,  American,  English,  French,  and 
South  American* 

7.  Commercial  and  Exchange  Tables  of 
all  nations. 

8.  Census  Reports  of  each  State— Miscel- 
laneous. The  price  of  the  volume,  (300 
pages.)  elegantly  printed,  is  one  dollar.  Tht 
pubUiker  will  Jorward  copiet  per  mml  to  or- 
der,   197  Broadway,  (up  ttain,)  New- York. 


P*vnu.BTa,  Anoaasaia,  Rktorts,  && 

1.  A  Night  in  CharleHton,  by  Stephen. 

2.  Report  6f  the  Levee  Commissioners  of 
Bolivar  County,  Miss. 

3.  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Millard  Filmnre,  in 
reply  to  charges  made  by  Prof.  McCullongb, 
by  J.  C.  Booth,  Melter  and  Refiner  U.  S. 
Mint. 

4.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

5.  An  Oration  before  the  Literary  Socie- 
ties of  the  South  Carolina  College,  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Miles. 

6.  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  Cincinnati. 

7.  Address  delivered  before  the  Memphis 
Library  Association,  on  Rail-roads,  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Booth. 

8.  Circular  Letter  addressed  to  the  com- 
mercial and  business  men  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  city  of  Brunswick,  Geo. 

9.  Address  to  the  Law  Class  of  the  Cum- 
berland University  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  by 
Aaron  V.  Brown. 


A  Work  for  bvrrt  Library. 

Once  more  we  call  attention  to  the 
'*  Induetrial  Reeourcee** — a  work  we  have^ 
prepared  and  published  at  great  labor  and 
expense,  which  contains  all  the  important 
matter  of  13  volumes  of  the  Review  and  sev- 
en years,  which  is  beautifully  printed,  hand- 
somely bound  in  three  volumes  of  600 
pages  each,  or  1,800  pages  in  all,  and  is 
withal  the  only  encyclopaedia  of  Southern 
information  complete  in  every  department. 
Considering  the  quantity  of  matter,  no  work 
has  yet  been  published  in  the  country  at  so 
cheap  a  price,  to  wit,  $3  per  volume  (as  w© 
pay  the  postage  on  cash  orders  for  the  work, 
about  33  cents  per  vol.).  Ought  not  every 
•nbsoribei*  to  the  Review  to  obtain  this  truly 
beautiful  and  compact  edition,  with  which 
be  can  have,  or  we  will  have  for  him,  at  a 
low  rate,  all  future  volumes  bound  uniform- 

If  planters  cannot  spare  the  means  now, 
we  will  receive  orders  upon  commission 
merchants  in  large  towns,  payable  on  sale  of 
next  crops.  Surely  this  is  liberal ;  but,  hav« 
ing  gone  to  an  enormous  expense,  we  do  wish 
to  be  reimbursed.  If  any  one  is  not  pleased, 
return  the  book  at  our  risk  and  cost.  Will 
not  our  friends  stir  themselves  in  getting  and 
aendbg  orders  f 


iB32  Editorial — Literary — MisceUaneaus,  Etc 

We  trust  that  oar  IrtMidt  wbo  intend  or-  Glosiho  Note. 
dering  the  Indrntriai  Retoureet  wHl  do  so  Sabscrttwn;  to,  the  Reriaw  who  bsre 
withoat  delay,  as  tho  edition  is  small,  and  aot  paid  op  thetr  dn«M,  wiU  ask  ^Imob 
we  desire  to  close  it  As  an  evidence  of  idves  if  it  is  fair  and  just  to  os.  Intfae 
how  little  the  Soath  has  sastaioed  ns  in  this  universal  prosperity  of  the  coontrj  bow  to- 
most  expensive  and  laborious  pablication,  it  wards  which  oar  labors  for  many  years  bfaw 
is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  sales  ap  contributed,  ought  we  not  to  be  among  tlie 
to  this  time,  north'  of  the  Potomac,  hava  yery  first  rememberedl.What  we  ask  is  avail, 
been  sixfold  larger  than  at  the  South.  In-  and  has  been  earned  ten  tiroes  over.  Beoait. 
deed,  the  subscription  list  to  the  Review  ia  tanoes  are  frequently  neglected  from  an  orar- 
almost  as  large  in  New- York  as  in  New-Or-  sight.  Many  think  that  anothw  tiBse  will  do 
leans.  The  Industrial  Resources  embrace  as  well,  and  thos  they  embarrass  us  without 
every  article  of  value  contained  in  the  13  serving  themselves.  Our  bills  have  all  gooa 
Tolumes  of  the  Review,  besides  an  immense  oat — we  ask  the  money  or  orders  upon  mer- 
amoant  of  other  matter,  brought  down  to  the  chants,  assuming  ourselves  all  riaks,  and  a»- 
first  o^  January,  1853.  knowledging  payments  on  the  cover.  If 
■  ^  there  are  errors  in  accounts,  we  are  prepared 
Our  Futueb.  to  correct— if  numbers  have  not  been  reeeir- 
There  will  be  no  change  in  the  ed*  ed,  we  are  prepared  to  supply  them.  Ia 
itorial  of  the  Review,  in  consequence  of  fact  we  want  to  do  eveiything  that  ia  ri^tt 
the  editor  having  accepted  the  oflSce  of  and  want  every  one  to  do  the  same  to  as. 
Commissioner  of  the  Census,  as  he  has  al-  Our  expenaes  have  been  greatly  inereaaed 
ways  had  the  assistance  of  able  coa^jdtors ;  in  the  improvements  now  made  open  iba 
or  in  the  business  department,  weU  organized  Review. 

as  it  is,  under  experienced  and  responsible  ="         "~  ^ 

persons.    The  more  extended  field  which  U  T  O  S  OUTHERN  SHIPPERS 

opened,  will  rather  enlarge  and  diversify  the  _^ 

u.ter..U  of  th.  ReoUw ;  .nd  whiUt  iu  di^  CHRISTMAN. 

tmctive  character  as  a  southern  work  is  pre-  v*a>*v>*-  ^ 

aerved,  will  make  it,  in  many  senses,  ana-  nENEIlAL  COMMISSION  IIERCHANTS,No.!r 

tional  one.     Already  has  lU  circulaUon  ex-      ^^  Llberml  idvanccs  made  on  every  defccrijttaa 

tended  to  every  state  of  the  Union.  of  Soaihern  Produce,  Lumber  and  Naval  Staves, 

For  every  other  purpose  than  the  butinett  Dawibl  S.°Gi?cs.',  Cmas  H.  CnaisxKAir. 

of  the  Review,  the  address  of  the  editor,  un- 


til   DecAmK«r    naxt.  will    hm    Wnahmatnn  "If  ORRIS,UONES  &  CO.,  S.  W.  coTtier  of  Ifaf- 

til  Uecember    next,  wiU    be    Washington  M  ket  and  Schuylkill  SeTenili-«reei,Plitt«d«lpkla, 

City.  Importers  aod  dealers  In  RaU-road  Inra,  Bar,  f^^"*^ 

Other  letters  will  be  addressed  simply,  S»»*et  Iron  and  Steel.  In  aU  tHelr  vari^le.. 


De  Bow's  Review,**  New-Orleans.  pOBERT  L.  MARTIN,  No  38  Nortk  Front  suaat, 

Thftrft  flPA  Riih^iffirAflnf  i>ia  i?^w«m  in  wnnmt  *^  Phlladclpliia,  Commission  Merebam  ftr  diMala 

mere  are  sub-offices  ot  ibe  iftftrt«»  m  most  ^^  cOTTON  and  WOOLEN  YARNS  and  WOd. 

of  the  large  cities,  where  the  work,  or  the  r^  Orders  for  every  description  of  CoctoiiaaA 

LUustrial  Re^urce,,  may  be  obt.io«l.  by  i;tSUl^^:XX^»^^ ""^ 

order;  as,  for  example,  at  Mobile,  of  M.    — — * 

Bsnlmet*  at  Charlestnn     R    F    Ha  Art w  »t  "!« ORRIS,  TASKER  &  MORRIS,  maaa^LfM* 

uaoimei,  at  unariesion,  W.  *.  UeUow.  at  jyj  of  wriught  Iron  Welded  Tabes,  ibr  8i«aiifc«ga 

Richmond,  J.  W.  Randolph ;  at  Washington  or  Water,  T's  L's  Valves,  Ac. 

City,  Frank  Taylor  ;   at  New-York,  Pudney  BT  Lap  Welded  Boiler  ^^^J^}l^^,*lS^ 

j«        11        '«             «    -. ..       -  ^-       «  moilVe  or  Stationary  Enfines,  Artesian  WeU  Ftoaa. 

and  Russell ;  at  Boston,  Redding  &  Co.,  &c.  %*  PASCAL  IRON  WORKS,  FttVLADELSmA. 

&c. 


i 


EAGLE  6IN-STAND, 

MANUFACTDBJSO  BT 

BATES,  HYDE  &.C0.,  BRIOGEWATER.  MASS. 


J.  Uearo  Sc  Co.,  Yazoo  Ci^,  MUs. 
HAaaiSy  MemphU,  Teiiii. 
Edward  Hobaa,  GalTefton,  Texts. 
Jamis  HiUARD,  Napoleon,  Ark. 
Wm.  Flaoq,  Bachelor's  Bend,  Miss. 


Oko.  H.  Grat  dc  Co.,  Boston. 

Turra  dt  Hobart,  New-Orleans,  La. 

John  Phiufs,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Bakxr  &  Little,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Tatlob,  Hurt  &  Co.,  Ylcksburgh,  do. 
The  ondervlgiied,    Manofacturert  of  the  Eaole  Oih-Btaud,  retpectfolly  inTlte  the  attention 
of  Cotton  Planters,  and  others  interested,  to  some  of  the  recent  nnproTementw 
in  their  Gin-Stands  now  offered  for  sale  t 

The  fi-ams  of  the  mocliiDe,  which  Is  so  essential  to  tht  darabtllty  and  aecnrate  workinf  of  the  parts,  is^ 
eoattnicted  in  a  SMra  permansnt  and  substantial  nMwner  than  formerly,  haviBf  eight  posti  or  stands,  and 
is  pemumenUj  seeured  and  bound  together  with  joint  bolts  <  * 

The  **  Detached  Grates,"  which  have  been  in  extansivn  use  for  many  years,  hare  been  improTed  in 
form,  and  adapted  to  other  parts  of  the  tmprored  machine  ;  they  are  chilled  or  hardeoed  where  most 
•ipoeed  to  Ariction,  and  in  their  present  form  are  beliered  to  be  superior  in  many  rsspeots  to  any  othsr 
form  ef  grate. 

IIm  **  Improved  Patent  Bnuh,**  recently  added  to  ihe  Eagle  Qin«taad,  Is  believed  to  combine  all  the 


advaatages  of  the  cylinder  or  close,  and  the  winged  or  open  brn^hes  avoidihg  the  objection  to  which  both 
these  forms  are  liable  ;  the  whole  supply  of  atr  for  the  draft  of  the  Stand  is  received  through  openings  in 
the  Brush-heeds,  and  forced  oat  between  the  rows  of  bristles.    In  this  way,  a  more  fiill  and  uniform  cur- 


rent is  established;  the  motes,  dirt  and  fulse  seeds  are  more  effectually  disengaged  (torn  the  fibres,  and  the 
glaned  cotton,  when  delivered  into  the  lint-room,  has  that  peculiar  **  combed**  or  '*  carded*'  appearance  so 
well  known  to  dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  menttoned  in  this  circular,  which  will  bs 
found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  operation*  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained  from  their  agenta. 

QjT  Orders  addrcAsed  to  us  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 
Brid^ntatf^MMMt,  BATB9,  HV»K  dk  €^ 

TREDEGAR  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

fnUE  SUBSCRIBERS  having  greatly  extended  their  works,  are  prepared  to  execote  orders  promptly, 
X  for  Locomotives,  as  well  ai  Sutionary  Entiues  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  iMlicit  the  patronage  of  Kail-Rrad 
Companies,  Planters,  and  all  others  la  want  of  machines. 

ANDERSON  d:  SOUTHER. 


RAILROAD  IRON. 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  are  prepared  to  eater  hito contracts  at  specific  prices,  to  deliver  Ruil-Road  Iron, 
fre«i  «»n  board,  at  tlie  shipping  ports  of  Wales,  England  and  Scotlaod,  or  at  ports  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  also  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  best  brands  of  American  Rsil-Road  Iron. 
JuHHUHj  i,  i«»i,  P.  CHOUTEAU  &  CO.,  No.  40  BroadwMf,  Neto-York. 


S^^^*cMAt{^,^ 


THE  CHEAPEST  INSURANCE  KNOWN. 


The  wonderAil  capacity  of  Rich  fc  Co's  Safes  to  rcaitt  ikt  most  taisnss 
and  protracted  heat  is  ackuowtudged.  Thone  planters,  merchants  and 
others,  '.who  have  not  yet  provided  fur  their  books,  papers,  money,  &c.. 
this  reliable  depository,  sre  invited  to  call  and  examine  fourteen  tested 
Safe*,  together  with  the  certificates  of  their  late  owuers,  (merchanU  In  thb 
city  and  elsewhere,;  who  haee  eaved  from  one  hmndred  to  eight  hnmdred 
timee  ihe  coot  of  their  reopective  Safet.  The  subscriber,  sole  agent  here 
of  the  matiufhcturers,  has  constantly  for  sale  a  large  stock  and  full  assort* 
ment  of  Rich  if  Co**  Improved  Patent  Salamander  Safe*,  with  and  with- 
out Tale*  Patent  Powdor  proof  Lock. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE,  22  Magtzioe-stroet,  N.  Orleans. 


BUSINESS  RKGIBTER MOBILE, 


HIO.  B  R  E  W  E  R  &  C  O  . , 
•^  General  Coniinission  and 
Shipping  Merchants  and  Collect- 
ing Agents.  Also,  Dealers  in 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchanges. 

J9*  Particular  attention  given 
to  the  collection  of  notes,  drafts, 
dee.  Proceeds  promptly  remitted. 

R«/'i;rmces.— Merchants'  Bank, 
Ooston ;  Philadelphia  Bank.  Phil. ; 


Bank  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
N.  Y. ;  Merchants*  Bank,  Bait  ; 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  N.  Y.; 
Bank  of  Charleston,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  Mess.  Center  dc  Co.,  N.  Y. 


R  P.  HOWELL,  Commiasion 
*  Merchant  and  Manufhcturers' 
Agent,  75  and  77  Water-street, 
Mobile. 


pELEG  BROWN  &  CO.,  Dcal- 
•*-  era  in  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dry  Goods,  No.  21  St.  Francis-st. 

C  I.  dc  1. 1.  JONES,  Auctioneers 
^*  and  General  Commission  Mer- 
chants. 

Also  agents  for  the  sale  of  Vir- 
ginia manufactured  Tobacco,  Mo- 
bile 


*DE  BOW'S  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES 

;  or  THK  '  ; 

SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES. 

]  ZVoU.—Largt  8iw. — Fir*^  print^paper  and  binding.  iVtV^flO.  t^^  per  vol,  < 

(Poftiif e  Fre? .  '^  reiaUUnce  direct  to  ofllee,  witbom  ■fCDtt'  conmiailon.)  < 


i  PATMDITTS  IH  MARCH,  1S63. 

f  -  ' 

<  AUthorru  .>  ntf  &  HuUhou,  J.  D.  Pbclon,  W.  E.  Mossey,  B.  Tooroer,:  Daniel  Sraitta,  S.  RuHd,  B.  £.  . 
j  Cobh.  .  M.Wyalt.W.JI.  Jones,  A  Miller,  J.  F.  Stokes,  D.Talieflero,  J.  T.Lunipkiji.S.  DemiiifjSr^B-  . 
7  II    '\i  adden,  J.  A.  Crook,  F.  W.  Jordan,  s.  Picken«,  J.  L.  Paiton,  C.  Gookln.  "W.  L.  McDow,  A.  S.  Van 

'  ^  Oraaf,  N.  RoweU,  S.  M.  Scott,  ♦?.— E.  L.  Jones,  #10.— A.  J.  Henshaw,  $10.— M.  W.  Smitb,  $10,— C 

<  W.  Jackson,  $10.— J.  Simpson,  i5. 

'f      JUisMnppi.—U.  Hinesv  £.  H.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Watson,  A.  Newman,  J.  Parker.  B.  ChamberF,  C.  S  ^ 

Svkes,  IT.  W.  Stackhouse,  W.  E.  Lee,  Msney  A.  Shelion,  D.  WlUiams.  J.  C.  Jones,  W.  t .  Cook,  G.  W.  J 

Gibbs,  W.  P.  Stone,  W.  A.  Blanchard,  \V.  Mc Willie,  J.  J.  llanrey,  J.  R.  West,  $15,— l'niyer«ny  of  Mia-  < 

^  sisaippi,  $10.  \ 

Louisima — Littlejohn  &  Henderson,  N.  R.  Jennings,  W.  M.  Perkins,  N.  Richards,  A.  Landrv,  F.  R.  < 

Gurdere.  A.  &  L.  Addison,  U.  K.  Carter  A  Co.,  Brand,  Adams  A  Co..  Daria,  Titus  A  Co.,  Spcsce'r  Field,  ^ 

s  R.  Murpl^.  J.  E.  Morse.  Hoghton,  Rankin  A  Co.,  J.  Breer,  J.  A.  Senddy,  Jae.  A.  Busw.  'A.  Gross,  T.  Git-  ^ 

',  son,  H.'fl.  Stomley,  Opelonsas  R.  R.  Co.,  W.  B.  Garland,  S.  O.  Staples,  Dr.  E.  Martin,  W.  ParroubaU.  ^ 

^  W.  J.  Briscoe,  F.  Arceneaux,  T.  J.  Pennision,  C.  Zeringne,  P.  M.  Lapire,  B.  Marignv,  Dr.  DaTerac  Dr.  ' 

'  A.  MiUer,  A.  Ferrier,  W.  S.  Lubdell,  $10.— Logan  HamlOH,  $2  50.— C.  A  Mack,  $10.- -B.  Damfour,  $2  50.  S 

New  York.— F.  B.  Stacy. 

Gcor^'a.— H. Lockbart,  C.  Do  Lingrc,  E.  T.  Bostrcm,  J.  M.  Pavidson,  L.  P.  D.  Wsrren,  $ln. 
South  CaroHna.—H.  R.  Cockrell,  E.  A.  Salmonds. 
renn«<»««.— E.  McC^theo,  J.  J.  B.  Souiball,  $20.— C.  W.  Alexander,  $15. 

T«xa«.— L.  W.  Groce,  E.  W.  Walker.  F.  W.  RohertMn,  Re^.  H.  flark,  J.  Pearson,  J»  C  Perrv,  E. 
Jonew  Harvey,  E.  T.  Sjiiitb,  J.  M. Thompson,  J  C.  A  S.  R.siiiitb,  J.Brown,  $10.— M.  Talhot,$lo.— W.  »  . 
Baker,  $10.— J.  D.  lirocsbnck,  10. 

Virginia.—^.  Halsey.  $lo.— P.  St.  George  t'ockc,  $5.— R.  Trbv,  $60. 

Missnuri—T.  Oldslia.v*^.,,  Murguu,  McCluiig  A  Co.,  A.  MfiV,  Brownlco,  Houier  A  Co.  Cbamher  ol  ' 
Commerce,   Kenaeli,  Simoiida  A   Co.,  Page  A  Baron.  Charlrs  Tillman.  Roberts,  Kerr  A  to..  E.  A  V. 
McFune,  D.  A.  January.  Ed.  Buten,  Bacon,  Uyde  A  Co.,  J.  P.  A  P.  Gara>«c)ie,  J,  .M.  Krum,  W.  M.  Bel- 
:    <hcT,  Jack^nn  A  .'<til\\«'ll,  Mi  rcaniilc  Librar>.  $7  30. 
Florida.— \\.  C.  Moftelv,  W.  H.  Branch.     ' 

Arkansas.— y.V .  E.  PrnMion,$l(J.— W.  H.  Morrio,  $7  ^VO.— John  M.  Kow«.  $10. 
Martjlantt.—J.  S.  E«lf  In,  $7  50.  . 

Connecticut.— H.  U\Usou,  ^2  iO. 

PAYMEirxa  FOR  "  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES." 
Alabama.— i.\ni\iie\  A  Canlnfr,  J.  Wright,  Gov.  If.  W.  (oilier,  J.  R.  MHoilf. 
Mississippi.  -\V.  It.  Hill. 
Louisiana.— H.  Wall,  P.  P.  Ilabbin,  J.  A.  Bird. 
Tex.i8.-~y>lr.  Knin. 

PA»MB»*rs  rOH  SET  OF  REVIEW. 
J/««>t»,«//j>/.— Vniversiiy  ol  Mississippi,  $35.  ; 

LIST  or  PAYMENTS,  APRIL  Sith,  1S53. 
''   vf'^".?"i^;ri-  """**";  ^;  Greene,  T.O.  .Starke,  W.  M.  G.  Wylie,  W.  McBean.  N.  SjlTtrthorao.  D. 
McCall.  T.O.Cuiym,  L.  Dawson.  Dr.  .N.Lucketl,H.B.  Trist,W.R.Booie,A.Gn!8»,R.  McGaTock,J. 


u%!^:^' ^a  r"'\*^w~«*  ^  ^'"t."c'  ♦**.-!•  ¥;""rJ»^>'  ♦lO.-T.  C.  LitUe,  $IO.-W.  Offntt, $ia;-r. 
If*  fi  r  7'  f  Swl'^M^T  "."'^*"*'*;?n  ^-Tt-?-  ^-  McWallerH,  $15.-M.  VHllery.  $S  50  -J.  M.  Klfer,  JjS-C. 
jr.  Blanchard,  $1  I.-M.  J.  Jonen  $10.-M  alm.ley  A  Brothf  rn,  $10,-J.  M.  Ford,  $10.-R.  Jonea^  $10.-C. 

LpWIA  A'   in.  Bill  — Sami!..!    Ilitllii><ra«,-A».l>'    ftOK         11.^1 -a    i    t ^..         v    ••  ' .       .    .  ^-        ~t 'v 


Florida.— J.  P«rkhill,  II.  B.  .siont .  RqImus,  Pratt  A  i'o..  E  J.  (.omer  ' 
.   Kentwky.—ti.W.  L.  Marr,#|0.— W.  W  Howard. 
Vtrgima.—i.  .SnoilgrasH,  Jr.,  A.  B.  Riickrr. 
Arkansas.—  },.  E  Daw««on.  A.  J.  Iliut. 
^       iUorsria.—Jniiu.p  WUliam  John<M)ii.  .f.  F.  Trouinian. 
;        Tenne.sstf.— II.  L.  ThciH,  .1.  s.  Voiiiii^. 
Michigan.— ('.  Fo\. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  "INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES." 
/.',tt,*.«,.«._0,Tlon«a,  R.  R.  .  o  .  A.  N.  o^,|,.,i.  W  II.  tiarjanl. 


THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOK  IS 
NOT  RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY 
ON  OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE 
STAMPED  BELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF 
OVERDUE  NOTICES  DOES  NOT 
E:XEMPT  THE  QORROVVER  FROM 
OVERDUE   FEES- 
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^r« 


